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Tkat  wtakB  professing  to  afford  popular  information  on  medical  sntjects,  maj 
tharonghly  answer  the  purpose  for  which  the;|r  are  designed,  one  especial  point 
requires  eTer  to  be  kept  in  view — the  information  given  must  be  safely  usable  by 
those  who  are  put  in  possession  of  it.  It  is  an  objection  frequently  adduced  against 
such  works,  that  they  place  a  little  dangerous  knowledge  in  the  hands  of  the  public* 
in  a  form  so  apparenUy  simple,  as  to  miOLe  it  a  source  rather  of  evil  than  of  benefit : 
and,  undoubtedly,  the  allegation  has  in  some  respects  been  correct.  But  is  it  ne- 
cessary, in  preparing  a  work  on  domestic  health,  to  incur  this  hazard  t  I  think  not. 
For  wiUiont  entering  upon  that  difficult  ground  which  correct  professional  know- 
ledge, and  educated  juogment,  can  slone  permit  to  be  safely  trodden,  thero  is  a  wide 
and  extenaive  field  wr  exertion,  and  for  usefulness,  open  to  the  uxiprofessional,  in  the 
kindly  offices  of  a  true  Domestic  Medicine ;  the  timdy  help  ana  solace  of  a  simple 
Household  Surgery,  or  better  still,  in  the  watchful  caro,  more  senerally  known  as 
**  Sanitary  Precaution,**  which  tends  rather  to  preserve  health  uian  to  euro  disease. 
'*  The  touch  of  a  gentle  hand"  will  not  be  less  gentle,  because  guided  by  knowledge, 
nor  will  the  mfi  domestic  remedies  be  less  anxiously  or  carefully  administered. 
Inseparably  connected  with  the  intelligent  iise  of  these  remedies,  there  must  be 
correct  general  ideas  respecting  the  an^omical  arrangements  and  physiological  re- 
quirements of  the  human  frame.  This  also  has  been  objected  to.  1  hesitate  not  to 
say,  that  it  is  such  knowledge  as  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  responsible 
m&n.  Making  apparent  the  importance,  and  rational  foimdation  of  the  means  of 
preserving  or  ra  invigorating  health,  or  of  restoring  it  when  impaired^  it  renders  sub- 
mission to  the  requirements  of  those  means,  a  more  sure  and  cheerful  service,  when 
rendered  to  the  conviction  of  the  understanding,  rather  than  to  the  dictum  of  an 
adTiser.  Amid  the  humbler  classes  especially,  the  diffusion  of  such  knowledge  is 
highly  requisite,  as  a  counter-agent  to  the  mi^pudent  quackery  which  preys  ui)on 
the  credulity  and  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  smiplest  principles  of  health,  whieh 
pervade  the  mass  of  the  people. 

But  health  tnU  fail,  either  in  old  or  young,  and  accidents  ioiU  happen,  in  spite  of 
the  most  careful  precaution ;  it  then  becomes  a  t^uestion,  how  feur  non-professional 
interference  may  go.  In  many  of  the  emergencies  and  accidents  of  daily  life,  even 
in  a  settled  country,  but  more  especially  in  ue  thinly  peopled  colonies,  ready  infor- 
mation respecting  what  is  best  to  oe  done,  possessed  by  a  neighbour  or  a  bystander, 
is  often  of  the  most  essential  service ;  mdeed,  every  medical  man  must  have 
witnessed  how  much  mischief  may  result,  either  actively  or  passively,  and  in  a 
very  short  time,  from  ignorance  of  even  the  most  obvious  and  common-sense  modes 
of  treatment.  The  inmrmation  upon  these  points,  given  in  a  popular  work,  can 
scarcely  be  too  full  or  too  accurate.  In  the  requirements  of  Household  Surgery,  or 
of  Budien  emergency,  such  as  poisoninj^,  burning,  &c.,  the  question  is,  **  What 
must  be  done  V*  Generally  speaking,  little  or  no  skill  is  requisite  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  case,  or  of  the  injury,  which  is  often  too  apparent,  the  anxious 
question  "What  must  we  do  V  is  that  which  caUs  for  answer ;  and  i^  sometimes, 
it  happens  that  the  exact  nature  of  the  accident  be  not  sufficiently  evident,  that  is 
no  reason  why  knowledge  on  the  subject  generally,  aided  by  common  sense,  may 
not  do  much  to  rdieve.  life  may  be  sav^  suffering  may  always  be  alleviated 
Even  to  the  resident  in  the  midst  of  civilisation,  the  **  knowledge  is  power"  to  do 
good ;  to  the  settler  and  the  emigrant,  it  is  invaluable. 

We  come  to  a  point  more  liable  to  cayil — the  actual  treatment  of  disease,  properly 
so  called,  by  the  unprofessional,  and  howfSnr  it  is  well  to  afford  information,  which 
may  tempt  the  rash  to  use  that  which  education  only  can  safely  employ.  It  may 
ba  trite,  but  it  is  true^  that  in  order  to  tieat  a  disease  safely,  and  with  benefit,  we 


mtist  learn  its  nature.  Now,  when  It  is  remembered,  how  the  nicest  judgment  that 
obserration  and  experience  can  form,  the  most  patient  attention,  aided  by  practised 
ear  and  e^e,  by  microscope  and  test  tube  are  frequently  necessary,  to  enable  the 
conscientious  physician  to  judge  of  his  case  before  he  can  apply  the  remedy,  it  is 
evident  how  great  must  be  the  responsibility  of  those  who,  in  rashness  or  ignorance, 
venture  upon  the  treatment,  of  serious  disease,  either  in  their  own  persons  or  in 
those  of  others ;  incapable  of  judging  of  its  nature,  still  less  capable  are  they  oi  select- 
ing the  appropriate  treatment.  Tncre  is,  however,  a  vast  difference  between  the 
management  of  real  disease  and  of  ordinary  ailment  —  between  endeavouring  to 
tstrike  at  the  root,  or  only  to  relieve  the  symptoms.  Any  unprofessional  man,  or 
woman  either,  in  this  kingdom,  who,  with  all  facility  that  there  is  for  procuring 
skilled  advice,  ventures  to  take  the  medical  management  of  a  case  of  real  illness,  acts 
most  unwarrantably ;  but  there  are  numbers  of  lesser  ailments,  many  of  the  more 
painful  incidents  and  symptoms,  simply  and  easily  removable  by  means  which 
all  may  employ,  and  with  wnich  it  is  most  important  that  all  should  be  acquainted  ; 
which  the  parent  may  use  to  the  child,  or  the  pastor  recommend  to  his  parishioners, 
without  fear. 

One  step  further.  If  danger  may  result  fixmi  rash  treatment,  none  can  arise  from 
a  general  acquaintance  with  the  most  prominent  symptoms  which  herald  the  ap- 
proach of  dangerous  sickness ;  these,  I  think,  shoiild  oe  made  kno'wn,  whilst  all 
remarks  upon  the  management,  whedier  limited  as  for  use  in  this  countr)%  or  more 
extended  for  the  sake  of  the  dweller  in  remote  or  imsetUed  districts,  I  trust  so  to 
guard,  as  to  make  them  safe  and  useful  guides. 

I  know  well  what  is  said  by  a  few,  about  ii^juring  the  medical  profession,  by 
making  the  public  their  own  doctors.  Nothing  will  be  so  likely  to  make  **  long 
cases"  as  for  the  public  to  attempt  any  such  folly ;  but  people  of  moderate  means — 
who,  as  far  as  medical  attendance  is  concerned,  are  worse  off  than  the  pauper—will 
not  call  in  and  fee  their  medical  adviser  for  every  slight  matter,  and  in  the  absence 
o£  a  little  knowledge,  will  have  recourse  to  the  prescribing  druggist,  or  to  the  patent 
quackery  which  flourishes  upon  ignorance,  and  upon  the  mystery  with  which  some 
would  invest  their  calUng.  And  not  patent  quackery  alone,  but  professional 
quackery  also,  is  less  likely  to  find  footmg  under  the  roof  of  the  intelligent  man, 
who,  to  common  sense  and  judgment,  adds  a  little  knowledge  of  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  the  treatment  of  himself  and  family.  Against  tluit  knowledge  which 
might  aid  a  sufferer  from  accident,  or  in  the  emergency  of  sudden  ilmess,  no 
humane  man  could  offer  or  receive  an  objection. 

To  resume.  The  information  which  it  is  proposed  to  offer  in  this  Dictionary  ma;r 
be  classed  as  Anatomical  and  Physiological,  Sanitary  or  Hygienic,  the  Treatment 
of  Accident  and  Emergency,  and  the  Management  of  Illness.  In  some  respects, 
perhaps,  the  adoption  of  this  classification  might  be  advantageous,  but  as  a  means 
of  ready  reference,  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  subjects  will,  it  is  thought,  be 
found  more  convenient. 

SPENCER  THOMSON. 

Hauntoftf  Bt^ton-ttpon' Trent 


PREFATORY     NOTICE. 

As  it  would  involve  much  repetition,  to  give  the  forms,  doses,  and  mode  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  various  remedies  each  time  they  are  individually  mentioned,  the 
reader  is  referred  for  the  requisite  information,  to  the  individual  articles  them- 
selves, and  to  the  article,  **  Materia  Medica,"  which  wUl  appear  in  its  proper  place, 
and  under  which  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  Dictionary  wUl  be  fully 
given.  When  Doses  are  mentioned  in  the  general  articles — ^unless  otherwise 
specified— they  axe  the  average  for  an  adult— 8.  T. 
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luda.    To  fkcilitate  d»- 


^._.  bj  inKgiauy  ItoriMttUl 

■nd  Terti««f  line*  drawn  m  npreMUIed,  ■ 
fig.  1,  The  JiorixoDtsl  line*  drawn  nniad 
us  abdomen  divide  it  into  thrse  lonea. 
which,  by  the  TCrdcal  lines,  are  dividsdinta 
nine  anterior  renons,  ■■  follow  ; — 1,  ^ii> 
gaatiic ;  9,  Umbilical ;  8,  ETpogutrio  {  4 
and  6,  Tight  and  left  Hrpoehondiiaa ;  t  Hid 


In  the  upper  (one£ 


Plf.  L 

■Kundcd  aboTe  by  the  cheet,  fig.  ii..  7 ;  and 
below  by  the  i>elvic  boncR,  which  are  joined 
in  front,  fig.  ii.,  S.  Thcee  bonea,  which 
tieryoneniayfeel  in  their  own  penon,  like- 
vise  Enclose  a  GBTity — Ihccavit;  of  the  pelTia 
—which  in  sometime*  described  separately 
from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomea ;  but  the 
two  are  sa  completely  undivided,  that  they 
»re  belter  treated  of  together.    The  cavity  ^„_  ^^_ 

of  the  abdomen  is  divii^d  fiom  that  of  the 
chest,  bythe  midriff  or  diaphragm;  fig.ii.,6: 

poeterioTlj,  it  is  supported  and  protected    ngnt  ribi  across  to  the  left ;  the  itomach 
by  the  qnne— jt  i*  inclosed  by  the  short  ribs    fig.  ii.,  2,  hat  ita  amall  end  aitnaUd  in  Ox 
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i»igiistric,  its  large  end  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondriac region,  where  it  is  in  contact 
with  the  spleen,  or  milt.    The  pancreas, 
or  sweetbread,  lies   behind  the  stomach. 
The  middle  zone  contains  the  large  bowel, 
fig.  ii.,  8,  the  omentum,  or  caul,  a  por- 
tion of  the   snudl   intestines,  fig.  ii.,  4 ; 
and,  posteriorly,  lying  close  to  the  spine, 
the  kidneys.    The  imerior  zone  also  con- 
tains, centrally,  a  portion  of  the  small  in- 
testines, laterally,  the  extremities  of  the 
large  intestines  or  colon,  and  when  it  is  dis- 
tended, the  superior  portion  of  the  bladder. 
All  these  parts,  or  viscera,   are  covered, 
and  supported,  by  a  smooth,  glistening, 
moist  membrane,  {he  peritoneum,  which  is 
also  continued  over  tne  parts  within  the 
cavity  bounded  by  the  pelvic  bones.   These 
are,  more  especially,  the  bladder,  and  ter- 
minating extremity  of  the  bowels,  named 
the  rectum,  and  in  the  female,  the  womb, 
and  its  appendages.     Both   bladder  and 
womb,  when  distended,  rise  firom  their  own 
raoper  cavity  into  that  of  the  abdomen. 
The  viscera  of  the  abdomen  are  divided 
into  solid  and  hollow ;  of  the  former,  the 
liver  is  an  example ;  of  the  latter,  the  in- 
testines and  bladder.     These,  of  course, 
give  difierent  sounds,  when  the  covering  of 
the  abdomen,  beneath  which  they  lie,  is 
slightly  struck  with  the  finger,  a  fact  of 
great  miportance  to  the  physician,  in  his 
examination  of  this  cavity.    The  contents 
of  the  abdomen  shift  their  position  consi- 
derably accordi^ig  to  posture.    The  diseases 
to  which  they  are  Uable  will  be  noticed 
under  their  respective  heads.    One  of  the 
most  important   accidents  to  which  this 
cavity  is  subject,  is  protrusion  of  a  portion 
of  its  contents  through  its  walls,  consti- 
tuting   hernia,    or    rupture.       Accidental 
wounds  penetrating  the  cavity  of  the  belly 
are  very  generally  fatal,  and  if  they  pierce 
any  of  the  viscera,  almost  necessarily  so. 

Kefer  to — Diaphragm — Liver — Stomajh — 
Peritoneitm^^Hemia, 

ABLUTION.— Washing  the  surface  of 
the  body  regularly,is,  happuy,  in  this  country 
at  least,  becoming  daily  more  common,  but 
it  is  £&r  firom  beins  so  general  a  habit  as  it 
ought,  particulany  among  the  working- 
ckuBsea,  who  stand  most  in  need  of  it ;  many 
go  from  January  to  December  without  even 
thinking  it  necessary  to  waish  more  than 
the  face  or  hands.  The  skin  ought  con- 
tinually to  be  throwing  off,  or  excreting, 
l^aseouSi  saliDO,  and  greasy  matter,  which  it 
is  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  body  should 
be  thrown  off;  but  the  skin  cannot  do  this 
properly  if  caked  over  with  perspiration 
and  dirt,  either  its  own  or  the  dust  to  which 
many  are  exposed  in  the  performance  of 


their  employments.  The  consequence  of 
neglect  is,  that  much  is  retained  in  the 
system  which  ought  not  to  be  there;  an 
additional  load  of  duty  is  thrown  upon  other 
excreting  organs,  as  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
and  if  they  have  not  the  power  to  compen- 
sate for  man's  own  carelessness,  languor,  low 
spirits,  headaches,  local  accumulations  of 
blood,  gout,  gravel,  and  other  diseases  are 
the  result.  Fortunately,  complete  ne^^lect 
cannot  entirely  stop  the  skin  s  functions, 
otherwise  death  itself  must  result.  For 
the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  skin,  soft 
water  ought  to  be  used,  if  possible,  with 
soap — good  brown  is  quite  the  most  effec- 
tual— and  a  thorough  purification  of  the 
entire  surface  of  bc^y  should  be  effected 
once  a  week,  at  least,  with  these  mate- 
rials ;  along  with  this,  washing  over  the 
surface  with  simple  water,  and  rubbing 
well  with  a  rougn  towel,  every  night  or 
morning,  as  most  convenient,  will  suffice  to 
preserve  a  healthy  state  of  skin.  Hiose 
who  are  robust,  and  wash  in  the  morning, 
ou^ht  to  use  cold  water  immediately  on 
rising,  while  heat  is  abundant ;  but  dehcate 
persons  cannot  sustain  the  depression  and 
subtraction  of  animal  heat,  which  this  oc- 
casions, it  leaves  them  chilled,  languid,  and 
with  impaired  digestion.  There  are  some 
individuals,  in  whom  cold  sponging  in  the 
morning,  invariably  produces  heart-bum 
and  indigestion  after  breakfast ;  such  ought 
to  try  the  water  slightly  warm,  or  content 
themselves  with  washing  only  a  portion  of 
the  skin  each  morning ;  if  even  this  cannot 
be  borne,  dry  friction  with  a  rough  towel 
or  hair-glove,  may  be  substituted.  After 
washing,  it  is  always  desirable  to  rub  the 
surface  thoroughly  with  a  towel  till  a 
warm  glow  is  produced.  For  washing  at 
night,  water  shshtly  warm  is  always  to 
be  preferred.  "Die  feet  require  very  fre- 
quent washing.  It  is  surprising  how  insen- 
sible, even  otherwise,  respectable  individuals 
are  upon  this  point,  were  it  not  so,  they 
would  never  expose  themselves  to  medical 
men  in  the  disgusting  state  of  dirt  they 
frequently  do.  Happy  are  those  who  can 
have  the  use  of  baths  for  the  purposes  of  ablu- 
tion, but  any  man  who  can  command  water 
and  a  towd,  need  not  dispense  with  the 
luxury.  For  the  aged,  frequent  and  thorough 
ablution  is  most  requisite,  the,  often,  shame- 
ful neglect  of  this  by  those  who  have  the 
care  ot  old  people,  is  visited  upon  them  in 
querulousness,  and  troublesome  bodily  ail- 
ments, which  attention  to  tne  duty  would 
have  prevented.  • 

Refer  tQ^Bath—ChUdren-'Skin, 
ABORTION--MiscAiutiAOB.— The  terms 
abortion  and  miscairiage.  are  appbsd  to 

*  ABLunoN.—It  it  oertAialy  a  Act,  that  In  porttmi  of  ffoaty  habit,  th«  qm  ofth*  oold  bath.  In  th«  mornfa^r. 
Is  li\|arioai,  uulest  it  bo  followed  bjr  aotlTO  ozerolM  which  thorooghly  rMtofM  tho  mantorj  ftmctloni  ol 
thaikin. 
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tbs  apnUon  of  the  hmum  ftstus  from 
the  womb  tA  the  mother,  preriona  to  the 
wfOith  month  of  presiumcy,  that  ie,  before 
it  is  wifficiffntly  deTeioped  to  maintain  its 
ownixidependent  existence ;  when  the  procesa 
oecozB  after  that  period*  it  is  named  prema- 
ture laboor.  Miscarriage  inyolyes  pain  and 
weakness,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  ofEipring, 
and  is  often  a  serere  trial  to  the  maternal 
eoQstitation.  It  may  occur  at  any  i>eriod 
of  pre^;naney,  but  particniar  stages  are 
BOR  liable  to  the  accident  than  others; 
thfsse  are  generally  considered  to  be  about 
the  time  of  the  first  menstruation  after 
cooeeption;  again  at  the  twelfth  week,  and 
townds  the  seventh  month ;  the  liability  is 
Jnfrgssed  at  those  times,  which  correspond 
b  the  menstroal  period.  When  abration 
has  once  tsken  place,  it  is  more  liable  to 
Mcur  again,  md  some  have  so  strong  a  ten- 
daiqr  to  it,  that  they  nerer  go  b^ond  a 
eertam  stage,  at  which  they  invariably 
miaearry.  "nie  cause  of  abortion  may  exist 
ia  the  oonstitntion  of  the  female  herself, 
tod  be  the  result  of  weakness  and  irritabi- 
litj,  of  over  full  habit,  or  of  a  diseased  con- 
di&on  of  the  womb ;  the  foetus  maj  die,  or 
k  deficient  in  deveknmient,  when  it  is  cast 
off  like  a  blighted  fruit.  Suckling  after 
don  has  taken  place,  is  not  unfre- 
a  cause  of  miscarriage.  Active 
occurring  during  pregnancy,  such 
mflammation,  fevers,  eruptive 
(eren,  &c.,  are  almost  certain  to  occa- 
noQ  expulsion  of  the  uterine  contents.  Con- 
tiniied  diarrhoea,  and  the  action  of  strons 
porntives,  particularly  of  the  aloetic  kind 
ire  dangerous.  This  is  a  very  cogent  reason, 
fior  thcwe  who  are  pregnant,  avoiding  all 
qisack  aperient  medicines,  they  almost  all 
contain  aloes,  and  may  be  very  injurious. 
All  undue  exertion  or  agitation  of  body  or 
mixkd,  sudden  jerks  or  jumps,  ridine  on 
boneback  in  the  early,  or  m  a  shiudng 
carriage  in  Uie  later  stages  of  pregnancy, 
ouy  any  of  them  bring  on  the  misnap  ;  to 
these  may  be  added,  exertion  of  the  arms  in 
doing  anything  on  a  level  above  the  head ; 
costive  bowels  and  straining  consequent 
thereon,  sensual  indulgences,  and  luxurious 
hibita.  Those  who  have  once  aborted  ought 
to  be  extra  careful  in  succeedinj;  preg- 
aandes,  and  all  ought  to  bear  m  mind 
the  possibility  of  the  occurrence.  The 
symptoms  of  threatened  abortion  vary  with 
constitution;  in  the  strong  and  plelnoric,  ' 
it  is  often  preceded  by  shivering  and 
febrile  symptoms,  and  by  feeling  of  weight  | 
in  the  lower  bowels ;  m  the  weak,  there  : 
it  languor  and  faintness,  flaccidity  of  the  ' 
breasta,  and  general  depression,  and  pains  in  ' 
the  back  and  loins.    Intermittent  pains,  and  ' 


discharge  of  blood  from  the  passage,  tell 
that  the  process  has  begun.  If  miscarriage 
occurs  within  the  first  month  or  two  after 
conception,  the  process  may  be  aocom- 
plished  with  so  HtUe  inconvenience  as  to 
escape  notice,  and  to  be  mistaken  for  a  men- 
strual i>eriod ;  more  generally,  however,  the 
severity  of  the  pain,  and  unusual  dotted 
dischane,  render  the  case  evident.  The 
pain,  the  discharse,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  danger  of  an  abcnrtion,  are  in  proportion 
to  the  advancement  of  the  pregnancy. 
When  miscarriage  goes  on,  the  pains  in* 
crease  in  force  and  firequency,  and  continue 
with  discharge  of  bloocl,  fluid,  or  in  dots, 
nntil  the  ovum  is  expdled,  after  which, 
both  become  moderated,  till  they  cease  aL 
toffether,  and  the  red  flow  ^ves  place  to  a 
colourless  one.  It  is  verv  important  that 
those  in  attendance  upon  the  patient  should 
examine  every  dot  which  comes  away — ^il 
large,  tear  it  in  pieces — ^that  they  may  asoer* 
tain  whether  the  contents  of  the  womb  are 
expelled  or  not,  for  there  is  no  safety  or  rest 
where  miscarriage  is  progressing,  till  this 
has  taken  place,  and  everTthinff  cast  off. 
When  a  medical  man  is  in  attenoance,  and 
in  such  cases  he  ought  to  b3,  all  should  be 
reserved  for  lus  inspection. 

As  soon  as  a  femiue  experiences  threaten- 
ings  of  abortion,  she  ougnt  at  once  to  retire 
to  hed,  upon  a  mattress,  and  keep  perfectly 
quiet  till  every  symptom  has  disappeared : 
sometimes  this  simple  measure,  promptly 
adopted^  is  sufficient  to  avert  the  threatened 
evil.  If  there  is  much  feeling  of  fulness, 
and  the  patient  is  of  full  habit  generally, 
eight  or  a  dozen  leeches  may  be  applied  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  bowels ;  if  there  u 
fever,  salines  may  be  given,  such  as  the 
common  effervescing  draught  of  carbonate 
of  soda  and  tartaric  acid,  or  lemon  juice ;  or 
if  the  bowels  are  much  confined,  seidlits 
powders,  asaistins  the  action  by  cold  clysters 
if  necessary.  When  the  pains  are  severe, 
particularly  in  the  weak  and  irritable, 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum  should 
be  given,  and  may  be  repeated  in  a  few 
hours  if  the  symptom  is  unabated.  In  the 
case  of  profuse  discharge,  the  patient  should 
be  kept  very  lightly  covei'ed,  movement 
avoided,  and  every  article  of  food  or  drink 
given  cold,  iced  if  possible,  provided  the 
vital  powers  are  not  excessively  reduced ; 
doths  dipped  in  cold  or  iced  water  should 
be  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
and  D^uently  changed ;  acid  drinks,  with 
cream  of  tartar,  may  be  given  freely.  Ten 
or  fifteen  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  or 
of  aromatic  sulphuric  add,  may  be  given 
in  a  wine-glassful  of  water  every  two  or 
three  hours.    Should  slight  faintness  roma 
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on,  it    is  better  not  interfered*  with,  it 
may  be  salutary;  if  it  goes  to  an  extent  to 
threaten   life,  stimulants,  sal  folatile   or 
brandy  and  water  must  be  had  recourse  to. 
But  long  before  matters  go  to  this  extent, 
proper  medical  assistance  should  be  sought. 
^Profuse  and  continued  discharge,  thou^  it 
may  not  threaten  life,  must  occasion  weak- 
ness which  is  long  of  being  overcome,  and 
which  may  ultimately  favour  the  develop- 
ment of  fjBital  disease.   The  discharge  may  be 
kept  w^t  solely,  by  a  state  of  matters  beyond 
the  offices  of  domestic  management,  but  to 
be  speedily  rectified  by  a  little  manual  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  medical  man,  who, 
by  assisting  the  womb  to  cast  off  the  already 
partially  expelled  contents,  at  once  puts  an 
end  to  further  loss  of  blood.    But  even  if 
matters  be  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  ad- 
mit of  this  interference,  the  use  of  measures 
or  remedies  which  the  unprofessional  cannot 
or  ought  not  to  employ,  may  save  life,  must 
save  strength.    Let  no  one  think  lightly  of 
loos  of  blood,  it  saps  the  foundations  of 
health.    Circumstances  may  occur  in  which 
medical  assistance  is  not  to  be  obtained,  at 
least  not  speedily,  and  flooding  is  profuse, 
and   uncontrolled   by  the  means  already 
mentioned ;  in  such  a  case,  one  grain  and 
a  half  of  sugar  of  lead  made  into  a  pill 
with  crumb  of  bread,  may  be  given  every 
two  hours,  and  washed  down  with  a  draught 
of  vinegar  and  water,  to  which,  if  there 
IS  much  pain,  from  five  to  ten  drops  of 
laudanum  are  to  be  added ;   in  addition, 
pieces'of  linen  or  calico,  soaked  in  a  strong 
solution  of  alum,  or  decoction  of  oak-bark, 
and  oiled,  are  to  be  used   to   plug   the 
passage,  or  the  astringent  fluid  may  be 
thrown  up  with  a  syringe.  It  is  repeated,  the 
nnprofessional   should  never  adopt  these 
measures,  if  professional  advice  is  to  be  had, 
if  not,  it  is  better  they  should  do  so  than 
matters  go  on  uncontrolled.    Both  during 
the  time,  and  after  miscarriage,  the  generu 
strength  must  be  supported ;  this  is  better 
done  by  strong  animal  soups,  milk-prepa- 
rations, with  eggs,  and  meat,  when  it  is 
proper,  than  by  much  stimulant ;  neverthe- 
less, wine  or  malt  liquor  may  be  requisite. 
Convalescence  is  to  be  assisted   by  tonic 
medicines,  those  containing  mineral  acid, 
bark,  or  iron,  are  generally  die  most  appro- 
priate.    The  bowels,  as  indeed  they  do 
throughout,  will  require  attention.    Castor- 
oil  is  very  suitable ;  the  cold  or  very  cool 
water  clyster  is  most  useful :  a  drachm  of 
Epsom  salts,  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of 
water,  either  cold  or  slightly  wanned,  and 
fifteen  drops  of  dilute  sulphtiric  acid  added, 
forms  a  most  appropriate  aperient  which 
should  be  taken  before  breakfast. 


Three  principles  of  treatment  are  to  be 
kept  in  mind  in  the  management  of  mis- 
carriage. 

The  first,  to  prevent  it»  if  possible,  by 
rest,  opiates,  &c. 

The  second,  to  allay  pain;  to  moderate 
the  discharge  of  blood ;  save  and  support 
strength. 

The  third,  when  abortion  must  take  place, 
to  expedite  the  separation  of  the  ovum. 

Thetwofiirst  may  be  much  assisted  by 
judicious  domestic  management,  the  third 
must  be  done  by  the  medical  attendant  only. 

B.efer  to — Pregnancy — HtBtnorrhaffe. 

ABRASION.— An  Abrasion,  by  which 
the  outer  or  scarf  skin,  or  cuticle,  is  forcibly 
removed,  and  the  sensitive  surface  of  the 
imder  true  skin  or  cutis  exposed,  is  a  trifling, 
but  sometimes  a  painful  accident,  and  it  may 
be,  where  the  hands  are  necessarily  subjected 
to  the  action  of  poisonous  or  irritating  fluid, 
a  dangerous  one.  The  protecting  cuticle  is 
quickly  restored,  in  the  meantime  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  a  substitute.  It  must 
be  an  imirritating  one.  Persons  often  err 
by  putting  the  common  diachylon-plaster, 
on  abrasions,  and  frequently  much  irrita- 
tion and  pain,  and  sometimes  ulceration 
is  produced-  by  it.  Court>plaster  does  not 
irritate,  but  is  not  useful  for  a  large  surface, 
in  which  case,  gold-beater's  leaf  is  quite 
the  best  application,  if  not  exposed  to 
moisture.  Collodion  has  been  used  of  late ; 
it  is  not  soon  acted  upon  by  water,  but 
it  causes  severe  smarting  when  first  put 
on;  this  may  be  prevented  by  putting 
gold-beater's  leaf  next  the  sore,  and  collo- 
dion over.  In  the  absence  of  the  above,  a 
little  strong  gum  mucilage  with  a  piece 
of  tissue  paper  over,  is  a  good  substitute. 
Isinglass  plaster  is  used ;  those  who  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  applying  it,  find  a  difficulty  in 
making  it  adhere.  The  principle  in  treatin(< 
an  abrasion,  is  to  protect  the  sensitive  true 
skin  by  some  Ught,  perfectly  unirritating, 
dry  application,  till  nature  restores  the 
natural  covering.  * 

Refer  Uy^P/asfrrs—Skin— Wounds, 

ABSCESS. — A  collection  of  purulent 
fluid  in  a  cavity,  formed  in  the  substance  of 
any  of  the  bodily  tissues,  is  named  an  ab- 
scess. The  contained  matter,  or  pus,  may 
be  either  of  a  healthy  or  of  an  unhealthy 
character ;  if  the  former,  it  is  of  a  yellowish 
white  colour,  cream-like  in  consistence,  and 
possesses  a  faint  sickly  odour  ;  in  the  latter 
case,  it  may  resemble  whey,  with  bits  of 
curdy  substances  floating  in  it,  or  it  may  be 
bloody,  fetid,  &c. 

Abscesses  are  either  acute  or  chronic, 
and  may  occur  in  nearly  every  tissue  of  the 
body.    The  first  symptoms  of  an  acute  ab- 


*  Abrasion.— A  mlxtare  of  one  part  of  collodion  with  two  parts  of  cmstor  oil  applied  orer  nn  abrasion  or 
bam,  forms  a  smooiii  olMtic  coveriug  or  artificial  caiide.  The  smarting  caused  by  tiie  first  application  soon 
goesofL 
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mem  tit  heat  md  tend&rniem  of  the  part, 
fgOoved  bj  tlnobbin^  pun.  If  the  matter 
■  ieeplr  aeated  no  external  marka  may  be 
miUe  for  a  tana  ;  when  it  ia  near  the  snr- 
&ce,  the  akin  quic^y  exhibita  inflammatory 
iweUing,  diia  ccmtinaing,  it  becomea  thin- 
aer  with  more  or  leaa  rapidity,  until,  at 
lart,  it  giTea  wet,  and  permita  the  matter 
tD  eaeape.  8udi  ia  the  natural  conzae  of 
viiat  we  maj  call  a  healthy  abaceaa ;  but 
tlkat  oouiae  la  neceaaarily  modified  by  the 
pontian  and  coTeringa  of  the  collection  of 
Butter.  Abaceaaea  do  not  alwaya  discharge 
through  the  akin,  they  may  do  so  internally. 
Qenenlly,  aa  aoon  aa  tlie  contenta  of  an 
tbiceaa  axe  diKharged,  the  pain  which  has 
ptnouahr  been  aerere,  ceasea.  Boils  may 
K  elaaaed  aa  abaceaaea ;  they  contain  a  dis- 
tinct core,  or  alough.  Clmmio  abscesses 
may  oontintte  for  weeka  or  months  without 
dumge,  but  giro  comparatiTely  little  pain ; 
they  occur  in  weak  or  scrofulous  subjects, 
lad  Tery  generally  in  glandular  tiiaues.  In 
addition  to  pain  and  swelling,  the  sense 
of  fluctuation,  aa  of  fluid  contained  in  a  ba^, 
which  an  abaccas  conyeys  to  the  finger,  is 
a  sjmptom  Taluable  in  obscure  cases,  but 
vfaen  it  is  moat  Taluable,  it  requires  the 
educated  touch  of  the  aurgeon  to  discover 
it.  On  the  first  auspicion  of  an  acute 
sfaaceaa,  firequent  fimicntation  with  water  aa 
hot  as  it  can  be  borne,  may  succeed,  if  pur- 
^atzTc  medicine  be  given  at  the  same  time, 
m  prcTcnting  its  formation ;  but  if  it  does 
not  do  this,  it  will  then  assist  and  hasten  its 
progress,  wiiile  it  soothes  pain.  AVhen  it 
is  tolerably  certain  that  matter  is  formed, 
thick,  warm,  soft  poultices  must  be  conti- 
Bually  applied  to  the  part,  the  position  of 
which  should  be  regulated  with  aa  much  re^ 
fmrd  to  ea*e  aa  poaatble.  It  is  sometimes  the 
po]iular  custom  to  apply  irritants,  such  as 
hone}',  soap-and-sugar,  and  such  like,  to 
hofls  or  abscesses,  with  the  view  of  assist- 
ing, or  "breaking"  them,  the  practice  is 
both  hurtful  and  cruel,  and  ought  never  to 
be  followed.  For  fomentation,  simple  water ; 
■od  for  poultice,  bread  or  linseed,  are  most 
foierally  applicable ;  when  there  is  much 
pain,  decoction  of  poppy-heads  may  be  used 
for  either,  with  advantage.  Medical  men  arc 
in  the  habit  of  opening  abscesses,  or  boils, 
with  the  lancet  or  knife,  but  as  to  do  this 
ufiply  in  every  case,  requires  anatomical 
knowledge,  the  unprofessional  should  be  con- 
tent with  simply  relieving  and  assbting  the 
piinfiil  progress  by  the  means  mentioned, 
till  the  matter  is  discharged  naturally.  After 
tiiis  happenft,  poulticing  ought  to  be  per- 
•erered  m  for  a  few  cUys,  and  then  ex- 
chaziged  for  simple  watcr-dres8ini(,  which 
must  be  continued  till  the  part  is  'well.     A 
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Uttle  opening  medicine  should  at  the  same 
time  be  given.  Many  persons  are  in  the 
habit  of  squeezing  abscesses  after  the  matter 
diachargea ;  the  practice  is  useless  and  pain- 
fiil ;  very  gentle  pressure  only,  is  admis- 
sible. A  chronic  abscess  is  serious,  from  the 
indication  it  givea  of  a  weak  and  unhealthy 
condition  of  body,  and  may  also  be  so  from 
size  or  poaition.  Tlie  formation  of  an  acute 
abscess  is  generally  accompanied  with  more 
or  less  general  inflammatory  fever.  In  a 
chronic  abscess,  when  there  is  fever,  it  has 
more  of  the  hectic  character,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  night-perspirations.  A  chronic 
abscess  usually  requires  speedy  evacuation 
artificially,  and  constitutional  treatment  is 
always  cidled  for :  the  first,  ought  always  to 
be  done  by  a  medical  man ;  and  the  latter 
also,  to  be  eflectually  carried  out.  Good 
light  nourishment,  with  a  due  proportion  of 
animal  food,  is  indispensable ;  milk,  if  it 
agreea ;  wine  or  malt  liquor,  if  there  is  not 
much  feyer,  Reg^ulation  of  the  bowels  by 
simple  aperients — iron,  mineral  acid,  with 
infusion  of  bark,  and  cod-liver  oil,  are  the 
most  generally  applicable  remedies  in  the 
constitutional  treatment  of  chronic  abscess. 

Refer  to — Suppttration — Poultice — Water' 
dreaaing — Fever-hectic, 

ABSORBENTS.— Absorbents  are  minute 
vessels  distributed  throughout  the  body,  the 
office  of  which  is  to  take  up  nutritive  mate- 
rial, and  convey  it  into  the  current  of  the 
general  circulation,  llie  lacteal  absorbents 
are  those  which  take  up  the  nutriemt  por- 
tion of  the  food,  named  chyle,  from  the 
alimentary  canal  ;  they  unite  in  one  com- 
mon trunk,  which  runs  up  in  front  of  the 
spine,  and  joins  the  large  veins  going 
directly  to  tne  heart.  Soon  lUfter  a  full 
meal,  these  lacteal  absorbent  vessela  be- 
come distended  with  the  milky-looking 
chyle,  the  essential  nutriment,  separated 
from  the  food  by  the  first  process  of  diges- 
tion. As  this  chyle  has  to  pass  through 
a  set  of  small  glands — the  mesenteric — ^bo- 
fore  it  can  reach  the  blood,  it  must  be  evident 
how  much  the  health  of  the  latter  fiuid, 
and  the  nutrition  of  the  body  generally, 
must  be  interfered  with«  when  these  glands 
become  diseased,  as  they  frequently  do  in 
children. — See —  Tabea, 

The  lymphatic  absorbents  ore  distributed 
throughout  the  body,  and  take  up  and  con- 
vey back  to  the  general  circulation,  what- 
ever nutrient  matter  is  fit  to  re-enter  the 
blood.  They  also  pass  through  glands,' 
which  ore  more  particularly  observable  on 
the  sides  of  the  neck,  in  the  arm-pits, 
groins,  and  insidcs  of  the  thighs,  lliese 
lymphatic  glands  are  very  apt  to  become 
enlarged,  infiamed,  and  even  to  suppurate. 


ABUHToa.— See  Appendix. 
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particularly  in  weak  constitutionB,  or  when 
there  happens  to  be  a  sore  on  a  part  of  the 
body  more  distant  from  the  heart  than  the 
ghuid.  In  some  persons,  eren  scratching 
the  head  with  the  comb  will  occasion  the 
glands  of  the  neck  to  become  swollen  and 
painful.  Popularly,  these  enlarged  gkoids 
ffo  by  the  name  of  **  waxen  kernels." 
when  any  of  the  lymphatic  glands  exhibit 
symptoms  of  irritation,  the  first  thing  is  to 
ascertain  whether  this  be  owing  to  some 
scratch,  woimd,  or  sore  on  the  body ;  if  the 
glands  of  the  groin  inflame,  the  genital 
organs  and  the  whole  lower  extremity  must 
be  examined,  even  between  the  toes ;'  if  the 
glands  of  the  neck,  the  head  must  be  well 
looked  over,  for  it  Ib  evidently  useless  to  be 
treating  the  secondary  effect,  while  the 
cause,  such  as  an  irritable  or  irritated  woimd, 
continues,  for  they  generally  are,  even 
though  very  small,  irritable  sores,  which 
cause  inflamed  glands.  If  the  exciting  sore  bo 
soothed  bv  rest,  fomentations,  poultices,  &c., 
and  a  little  simple  opening  medicine  given, 
the  irritated  ^landwill  generally  resume  its 
healthy  condition ;  if  it  seems  inclined  to 
continue  inflamed,  it,  too,  must  be  soothed 
by  the  same  means,  and,  if  need  be,  one  or 
more  leeches  applied,  and  the  bowels  mor-i 
freely  acted  upon.  Suppuration  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  prevented,  in  the  neck  es- 

Eecially,  where  it  leaves  an  unseemly  scar. 
a  this  situation,  when  matter  has  actually 
formed,  the  visible  after-traces  of  the  occur- 
rencej^  be  much  less  evident  if  the  abscess 
be  opened  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  a 
proper  manner,  by  me  surgeon.  The  lym- 
phatic glands,  especially  in  weak  or  scrofu- 
lous persons,  are  apt  to  assume  a  state  of 
chronic  enlargement  and  slow  suppuration. 
As  the  root  of  the  evil  is  in  the  constitution, 
this  must  be  invigorated  in  every  possible 
way,  by  nourishing  animal  diet,  with  pro- 
bably wine  or  malt  liquor,  by  early  hours, 
regular  exercise,  and  cnange  of  air,  to  the 
coast,  if  possible.  Cod-liver  oil,  half  nutri- 
ment, half  medicine,  is  most  useful,  and 
may  also  be  rubbed  on  the  enlarged  glands 
witn  advantage.  Iron,  iodide  of  iron,  bark, 
and  tonic  medicines  generally,  are  all  indi- 
cated. 

Refer  to  —  Mesentery — Tahef — Glands — 
Scrofiila, 

ABSORPTION.— Absorption  Lb  not  per- 
formed by  the  "absorbents"  alone;  the 
blood-vessels  take  a  considerable  share, 
more  particularly  in  the  case  of  fluids; 
neither  is  the  process  confined  to  the  inte- 
rior of  the  body ;  it  may  take  place  through 
the  skill,  and  thus  a  person  who,  fr^m 
disease  or  accident,  Ib  disabled  from  swal- 
lowing fluids,  may  have  his  distress  partly 


relieved  by  warm  or  tepid  baths.  In  cases 
of  shipwreck,  or  want  of  fresh  water,  fluid 
may,  without  injury,  be  supplied  through 
the  skin,  by  wrappmg  the  body  in  clothes 
soaked  with  the  sea-water. 
ABSTINENCE.— Abstinence  may  be  a 

great  good  or  a  great  evil.  In  those  who 
ve  fmly  and  freely,  eat  much  animal  food, 
and  drink  malt  liquor  or  wine,  no  remedy  is 
more  useful  either  in  their  peciiliar  ailments, 
or  in  general  sickness,  than  abstinence.  If 
the  constitution  be  tolerably  sound,  nature 
will  right  herself,  if  left  unopposed ;  many 
a  dose  of  medicine  may  be  omitted  when 
such  patients  can  be  persuaded  to  **  starve." 
More  persons  hurt  themselves  by  excess  than 
by  the  reverse,  but  not  a  few  do  themselves 
much  iiyury  by  too  sreat  abstinence.  They 
are  generally  individuals  of  weak  digestive 
power,  who,  finding  that  the  less  they  give 
the  stomach  to  do,  the  better  thev  ^el, 
run  into  the  extreme,  and  consume  barely 
sufficient  food  to  support  health ;  and  tlio 
general  system  suffers ;  the  stomach,  the 
uver,  the  bowels,  the  blood,  and  circulating 
system,  are  insufficiently  supplied  with 
stimulus,  they  act,  and  react  on  one  another, 
thu  general  tone  is  permanently  lowered, 
and  perhaps  orgamc  disease  originated. 
This  error  has  TOcn  fostered  by  medical 
authorities,  and  the  case  of  Comaro  and 
others  held  up  as  examples  of  the  health 
and  longevity  to  be  attained  by  extreme 
abstinence.  Undoubtedly  some  men  will 
retain  health,  and  strength  on  much  less 
noiirishment  than  others,  but  with  most,  a 
tolerably  liberal  supply  of  varied  food  is  re- 
quisite, and  they  cannot  l^wer  the  standard, 
permanently,  without  injur**  •  Living  mode- 
rately, instead  of  stinting  tho  whole  body  to 
fevour  the  stomach,  they  ought  by  exercise, 
relaxation,  and  other  means,  by  medicine, 
if  requisite,  so  to  stren^;then  the  organ, 
that  it  may  comfortably  digest  sufficient  for 
the  wants  and  support  of  the  whole  body. 
By  acting  on  the  reverse,  nothing  is  gained 
eventually,  for  the  stomach  participating 
in  the  general  debility,  becomes  daily  more 
imfit  for  its  office.  The  effect  of  absti- 
nence, on  those  who  practice  it  on  religious 
Sounds,  is  too  often  most  injurious,  and 
ys  the  foundation  of  orgamc  disease  of 
tlie  stomach,  e 

Refer  to — Digestion — Regimen,  4r^. — 
Starvation, 

ACARI. — ^Ticks  or  lice,  generally  the 
result  of  filth,  may  shew  themselves  upon 
the  head  or  body  during  sickness,  notwith- 
standing the  most  scrupulous  carc,and  some 
kinds  of  cutaneous  eruptions  and  sores  are 
with  great  difficulty  freed  from  them.  Wash- 
ing and  cleanliness  are  the  great  counter 


*  Abstuiuics.— BanUnfr  Systsm— Sm  Appendix. 


ACO 

agatt :  after  vaaking,  equal  parts  of  sal 
Tobtile  and  water  may  be  used  to  the  part. 
Ibe  itch  ixiaect  is  an  acarua,  also  the  harveat- 

Refer  to— /«e4. 

ACCLIMATIOK.— One  of  the  most 
vonderfiil  endowments  of  the  human  con- 
ititBtion,  18  its  power  of  accommodating 
iiself  to  the  great  varieties  of  climate  which 
verail  OTcr  the  surface  of  the  fflobe — of 
neooung  accHmated.  The  Axiglo-Sazon 
to  possess  this  power  of  con- 


HitBtum  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  with 
eoamaratZTe  impunity,  fix  their  habitations 
aaud  the  anows  of  the  Arctic  regions,  or 
sader  a  tropical  sun.  The  constitution,  it 
is  true,  on  remoral  from  a  cold  to  a  warm 
efimate,  maj  not  all  at  once  accommodate 
tedf  entirely  to  the  chanse,  but  it  is  much 
more  likely  to  do  so  quickly,  and  safely,  if 
ansted  by  the  judicious  management  of 
dit  indiWduaL  "Die  ignorance  and  inatten- 
tioD  which  jyreTail  upon  the  subject  of 
•cdxmation  are  truly  lamentable ;  great 
lumbers  of  young  men  yearly  leare  this 
eoontry  for  hot  climat,es,  without  one  word 
being  said,  or  idea  glren  them,  as  to  the 
RMons  for,  and  importance  of  certain  rules 
for  preaerring  health :  under  the  change  of 
circumstances,  the  habits  of  their  colder 
fahfrlsnd  are  continued,  and  feyer  or 
dkklera  put  an  end  to  many  a  promising  life, 
i^xch  a  little  rational  information  and  ad- 
vice might  hare  preserred.  * 

The  air  and  its  temperature  are  largely 
eoDcemed  in  the  process  of  acclimation ; 
the  former  is  so  much  more  rarefied  in  hot 
than  in  cold  climates,  that  in  the  yital  pro- 
oem  of  respiration,  a  comparatiyely  much 
nuUer  quantity  is  habitually  consiuned ; 
Imb  oxygen  is  taken  in,  and  the  process  of 
oxidation  or  combustion,  which  is  continu- 
illy  going  on  within  the  body,  is  slower ; 
ve  reasonably  conclude,  that  by  this  process 
nf  combustion,  the  animal  heat,  in  part 
it  least,  is  maintained,  but,  of  course,  in 
a  liot  climate,  a  less  actiye  condition  is 
nfident  to  keep  up  the  ayerage  tempera- 
tore.  The  process  of  oxidation  or  combus- 
tion effected  on  the  one  hand  by  the  oxygen 
inspired,  is  supported  on  the  other  by  some 
of  the  elements— carbon  and  hydrogen — of 
the  food  It  is  eyident,  therefore,  that  if  an 
iadividual  who  has  become  resident  in  a  hot 
eonate,  makes  a  practice  of  consiuning  as 
snich  nutriment  as  he  used  to  do,  without 
n^UTj  to  health  in  a  cold  one,  he  must  take 
skore  than  is  |^uisite,  consequently  the 
Wood  becomes  oyercharged  with  a  load  of 
aozioiu  matter,  which  the  rarefied  air  and 
iBsctiye  habits  of  warm  countries  do  not 
md  to  remove ;  and  if  the  course  be  con- 

*  AccunATioar  —The  onuU  term  it  now  Acclimatization. 
f  Aaa— To  the  mbore  list  shoald  be  adileti  Dilute  Phofphorlc 
^i^rgu,    Acio  Uallio.— See  OalU,    Acid  Tankio.— See  Qalla. 
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tinned,  an  attack  of  illness,  probably  of  a 
biliary  nature,  is  the  consequence.  £yen  in 
temperate  climates,  the  dinerence  between 
the  consumption  of  oxygen  in  winter  and 
in  summer  is  considerable.    In  Germany  it 
lias  been  calculated  at  one- eighth  less  in 
the  latter.*    How  great  must  be  Uie  differ- 
ence to  those  who  permanently  settle  in 
tropical  heats  I  certfunly,  sufficient  to  re- 
quire much  alteration  in  habits  of  liying. 
The  abundant  animal  diet,  the  fats  and 
alcoholic  drinks  of  the  colder  climes,  all  of 
which   contain   carbon  and   hydrogen  in 
abundance,  and  assist  materially  to  sustain 
temperature,  must  giye  place  to  the  fiEUT- 
naceous  and  watery  fruits  of  warmer  regions, 
vice  versA,  on  going  from,  a  warm  or  tem- 
perate country  to  a  colder — as  the  experience 
of  all  arctic  trayellers   testifies — a  larger 
proportion  of  animal  diet,  and  that  of  a 
more  fiBtt  or  oily  character,  is  requisite  to 
maintain  health  and  strength,  and  thoji 
only  who  are  capable  of  consuming  an  1 
digesting  this  frill  allowance,  are  fit  for  en- 
countering the  cold  of  the  north.  From  what 
has  been  said,  it  is  eyident,  how  important 
due  regulation  of  the  food  is  to  safe  and 
speedy  acclimation ;  it  is  the  main  element, 
and  the  one   most  under  man's    control. 
Modem  science  and  discoyery  will  render 
him   much  assistance,  but   study  of  the 
natural  products  of  the  soil,  and  of  natiye 
habits,  is  essential. 

The  great  increase  of  the  functions  of  the 
skin,  which  takes  place  on  remoyal  to  a 
warm  climate  requires  attention ;  it  renders 
the  constitution  more  susceptible  to  the 
influences  of  a  damp  or  chill  air,  such  as 
frequently  occurs  in  eyeninff.  The  aboye 
remarks  apply  to  our  own  climate  in  sum- 
mer. The  best  presenratiye  is  woollen 
clothing  of  some  kmd,  be  it  oyer  so  thin, 
worn  next  the  skin.  Persons  who  from  a 
warm  climate,  of  which  they  are  eitlier 
natiyes,  or  to  which  they  haye  become  ac- 
customed, come  to  reside  in  a  yariable  or 
cold  coimtry  like  that  of  Britain,  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  affections  of  the  chest  or 
lunss,  and  not  unfrequently  become  the 
subjects  of  consumption. 
Refer  to  — Air — Respiration  Diet, 
ACID. — ^The  eeneral  characters  of  an 
acid  are,  that  it  has  a  sour  taste,  reddens 
yegetable  bluea,  and  neutralizes  alkalies. 
Acids  are  yegetable  or  mineral.  The  prin- 
cipal yegetable  acids  used  in  medicine  are, 
acetic  acid  or  yinegar,  benzoic  acid,  citric 
acid,  gallic  and  tartaric  acid,  and  hydro- 
cyanic or  prussic  acid  ;tthe  mineral  acids  are, 
hydrocholoric  acid  or  muriatic,  nitric  acid 
or  aqua  fortis,  nitro-muriatio  acid  or  aqua 
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r8f[ia,  and  sulphorio  add  or  oil  of  vitrioL 
Thiej  may  be  referred  to  under  their  re- 
spective heads.    See  Lemon — Tannm, 

ACNEL — Acne  is  the  disease  of  the  skin 
which  takes  the  fonn  of  what  are  popularly 
called  pimplM.  Its  seat  is  in  the  glands 
which  secrete  the  oily  matter.  Pimples 
mostly  occur  on  the  face,  or  between  the 
shoulders.  They  are  more  common  in 
persons  under  forty  years  of  age,  are  gene- 
rally dependent  upon  some  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs,  and  will  frequently 
continue  to  recur  in  spite  of  medicinal  or 
dietetic  treatment.  At  the  same  time  they 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  got  rid  of  by 
light  and  cooling  diet  than  by  the  reyerse ; 
although  they  appear,  and  obstinately  con- 
tinue, in  the  most  abstemious.  A  smart 
dose  of  opening  medicine  is  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  a  crop  of  pimples  in  the  predis- 
posed, but  the  bowels  should  be  kept 
reg^ar.  Local  applications  do  compara- 
tiydy  little  good !  As  good  and  safe  an 
one  as  any,  is  a  lotion  made  with  a  little, 
either  of  the  flowers  or  of  the  milk  of  sul- 
phur, rubbed  up  in  a  little  soft  water  or 
rose  water — two  drachms  to  a  pint.* 

ACONITE,  or  Monkshood,  or  Wolfs- 
BANK,  is  a  yirulcnt  poison,  but  in  proper 
hands  a  valuable  remedy.  The  most  pro- 
minent symptoms  of  poisoning  by  monks- 
hood, following  irritation  of  the  mouth  and 
stomach,  are  general  paralysis  and  loss  of 
sensation.  Of  course,  on  the  suspicion  of 
such  an  event,  medical  assiBtance  should  at 
once  be  sought ;  in  the  interval,  vomiting 
must,  if  possible,  be  produced  by  the  readiest 
emetic;  mustard,  salt,  or  a  feather  down 
the  throat.  When  vomiting  has  come  on, 
or  been  induced,  it  should  be  encouraged 
by  copious  draughts  of  thin  gruel  or  warm 
water,  a  little  spirit,  or  wine  being  added  if 
the  depression  be  extreme.  The  extremities 
in  hot  mustard  and  water,  and  large  mustard 
plasters  down  the  spine  will  assist  to  rouse 
the  nervous  system.  In  this,  and  in  other 
cases  in  which  the  natural  sensibility  of  the 
skin  is  impaired,  care  should  be  taken  that 
water  is  not  used  too  hot,  as  the  patient's 
feelings  afford  no  giiide  in  the  matter  .f 

Refer  to — E/netics — Mustard  PUuter — 
Baih. 

ACUPUNCTURE.— Acupuncture  is  a 
mode  of  treating  some  diseases  by  the  in- 
sertion of  needles  into  the  body,  at  or  near 


the  seat  of  the  malady.    The  needles,  which    fleeted  for  one  moment,  how  worthless  such 


are  about  two  inches  long,  are  fitted  into  a 
bmall  hacdle.  The  method  has  long  been 
known  and  employed  among  the  Chinese.  In 
this  country  it  is  chiefly  used  in  rheumatic 
eases,  and  the  relief  is  sometimes  instan- 
taneous.   The  pain  of  tlie  ooeration  '•  very 

*  AcjfR.— For  additional  liiformsiion  s«e  Appendix. 
t  Ac<>NiTB.— See  Appendix.     Ai>OKtt  fiiTxs. — See 
Appendix  and  Special  Article. 


trifling,    and    such  aa  none   need  shrink 
from. 

ACUTE. — ^Acute  is  a  term  used  in  con- 
tradistinction to  chronic,  as  applied  to 
diseases,  to  denote  such  as  are  characterised 
by  violent  symptoms.  Inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  or  erysipelas,  are  acute  diseases ; 
consumption,  or  ringworm,  aie  chronic. 

ADIPOSE.— Adipose— Fatty. 

ADHESION.- Adhesion  is  the  growing 
together  of  parts  of  the  body  which  are,  or 
have  been,  separated,  either  naturally  or 
artiflcially.  A  common  cut  unites  by  ad- 
hesion, and  when  it  docs  so  at  once,  with- 
out the  formation  of  matter,  it  is  said  to 
unite  "  by  the  first  intention.' '  It  is  erident 
how  essentially  valuable  this  property  of 
animal  bodies  must  be ;  it  is  effected  in  the 
first  place,  by  the  exudation  of  a  glue-like 
liquid,  which  soon  becomes  solid.  For  the 
exudation  of  this  adhesive  lymph,  as  it  is 
called,  some  degree  of  inflammation  in  the 
parts  is  requisite.  This  tendency  of  certain 
inflamed  parts  to  contract  adhesions  one 
with  another,  is  often  hurtfiil,  or  incon- 
venient. In  some  inflammations  of  the  chest 
or  abdomen  it  is  especially  so,  and  in  bums 
of  the  fingers  much  care  is  required  to  pre> 
vent  their  being  united  in  the  progress  of 
cure. 

ADVICE,  MEDICAL.— When  a  medi- 
cal  man  is  consulted,  it  is  a  tacit  acknow- 
led^ent  of  confidence  ;  that  confidence 
should  be  implicit,  or  placed  elsewhere.  In 
the  first  place,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  necessary  directions  given,  are  fully  and 
accuratelv  understood,  being  so,  they  should 
be,  as  fully  and  accurately  followed  out, 
unless  some  evident  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  patient,  or  in  circumstances  which 
the  prescribcr  could  not  foresee,  renders  a 
departure  from  them  necessary  ;  but  of  this 
he  should  have  as  early  notice  as  possible. 
There  is  no  greater  folly  than  to  call  in  a 
medical  man,  and  then,  either  from  wilful- 
ness or  weakness  of  purpose,  to  controvert 
or  neglect  his  prescribed  rules ;  it  is  only 
equalled  by  that  which  conceals  or  deceives 
in  the  particulars  of  a  case,  and  looks  for 
benefit.  It  is  too  commonly  the  case,  in 
illness,  that  officious  persons  are  continually 
offering  their  counsel  and  opinions,  disturb- 
ing the  mind  of  the  patient  or  of  the  friends, 
and  perhaps  undermining  the  trust  reposed 
in  the  attendant  practitioner;  if  it  is  re- 


counsel  and  opinions  must  be,  they  would 
be  less  attended  to  than  they  are.  Again, 
if  proper  confidence  is  felt  in  the  judgment 
of  the  medical  attendant,  his  requirements 
should  be  submitted  to  without  remon- 
strance or   grumbling.    When  doubt  and 

Polsooed  Wounds.     Aooltxeatiox  op  Food.— See 
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respecting  the  progress  or  pros- 
of  a  case  intrude  tnemselTes  upon 
^  mind  of  those  moit  interested,  and  a 
teeond  opinion  is  desired,  the  matter  should 
be  openly,  at  once,  stated  to  the  ordinary 
attendant,  and  his  yiews  and  wishes  heard ; 
hat  nerer  diould  another  be  called  in  till  this 
has  been  done ;  still  less,  even  if  a  medical 
man  can  be  found  to  demean  himself  so  far, 
ihoold  a  clandestine  opinion  be  taken. 
Lastly,  in  sending  for  medical  assistance, 
eqwaally  in  country  districts,  as  full  an 
aeoount  of  the  symptoms  of  illness,  or 
aeeident,  as  possible,  should  be  transmitted 
kj  written  note.  The  precaution  must  save 
tine :   it  may  saye  life. 

AERATION.— Blood,  during  its  circula- 
tioQ  through  the  body,  becomes  impure  in 
foality,  durk  in  colour,  and  unfit  for  the 
fopport  of  the  yital  functions ;  being  passed 
tiuDugh  the  lungs  by  the  powers  of  the 
keart,  it  undergoes  purification,  and  the 
dark  colour  of  the  venous,  is  exchanged  for 
the  bright  red  hue  of  the  arterial  fluid,  it 
ksa  undergone  "aeration" — ^it  has  robbed 
die  air  drawn  into  the  lungs  of  a  portion  of 
ils  oxygen,  and  given  off  carbonic  acid.  This 
airation  of  the  blood  is  essential  to  the 
Budntenance  of  life,  if  stopped  entirely ;  but 
far  a  few  minutes,  death  is  the  result.  This 
CKt  is  obvious,  and  known  to  all ;  not  so, 
the  injurious,  ultimately  fiettal,  effects  of  the 
imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood,  to  which 
thousands  of  our  town  population  are  daily 
■nd  pightly  exposed ;  Uvinff  in  a  contami- 
nated atmosphere,  the  vital  nuid  never  fully 
purified,  disease  and  shortened  lives  must  be 
Uie  result.* 

Refer  to — Respiration — Blood, 

^■ETHERS  are  volatile  liquids  used  in 
medicine  as  stimulants.f 

Refer  to  Appendix — Xitrous  jEther — Sul- 
fkvric  .^'h^' . 

-VFFUSION'.— Affusion  of  cold  water 
over  the  body  has  been  employed  by  medical 
men  in  febrile  diseases,  more  especially  in 
scarlatina.  The  patient  is  seated  naked  in 
a  tub,  and  a  pailful  of  cold  water  dashed 
over  the  surface ;  he  is  then  to  be  wiped 
thoroughly  dry,  and  put  to  bed.  fhe 
nethodis  not  much  employed. 
AFTER-BIRTH.— In  medical  language  the 
fiacenta.  It  is  usually  discharged  at  a  period 
varving  from  five  to  forty  minutes  after  the 
birth  of  the  child.  There  is  always  some 
httle  anxiety,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
pdUioit,  and  of  the  medical  attendant,  until 


traction  of  the  womb  which  casts  off  tbe 
after-birth;  at  times  expelling  it  entirely 
from  the  body,  but  generally  propelling  it 
so  far  towards  the  external  orifice  as  to 
make  its  withdrawal  perfectly  easy.  When 
all  is  as  it  should  be,  the  business  is  con- 
cluded by  the  ordinary  midwife  without 
the  least  difficulty,  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  some  of  the  most 
formidable  accidents  of  the  lying-in  cham- 
ber are  connected  with  the  management  of 
this  part  of  its  duties  ;  and  if  a  female  only, 
be  in  attendance,  should  the  slightest  em- 
barrassment occur,  not  one  moment  is  to  be 
lost  in  summoning  proper  medical  aidj 
above  all  things,  let  the  attendants  beware 
of  any  attempt  to  force  matters  by  pulling 
strongly  at  the  navel  cord — they  can  only  do 
mischief.  The  chief  danger  to  be  dreaded 
when  the  after-birth  is  retained,  is  loss  ofblood 
or  flooding ;  if  this  comes  on  to  any  extent, 
the  patient  must  be  kept  as  quiet  and  cool 
as  possible,  gentle  but  firm  pressure  must 
be  maintained  over  the  bowels  generally, 
and  especially  over  their  lower  portion  by 
the  bandage,  and  by  the  hand — cloths 
dipped  in  cold  water  are  to  be  applied  over 
the  external  parts  and  frequently  changed  ; 
should  extreme  faintness  occur,  a  little  wine, 
or  brandy,  or  sal  volatile  may  be  given  in 
water,  but  stimulants  must  not  be  too  readily 
resorted  to.  The  retention  of  the  after-birth 
is  at  times  the  result  of  irregular  contraction, 
but  often  of  adhesion  to  the  womb ;  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  occurrence,  should  make 
those  who  are  advanced  in  pregnancy,  care- 
ful to  avoid  anything;  which  may  press  upon 
any  portion  of  the  distended  womb,  as  for 
instance,  the  stays,  and  guard  against  habi- 
tually leaning,  even^ently,  against  any  hard 
body.  A  careful  attendant  will  always 
examine  the  after-birth:  it  ought  to  be 
nearly  circular,  about  the  size  oi  a  dinner 
plate,  and  should  not  exhibit  any  signs 
of  tearing  on  the  surface  which  is  next 
the  womb.  The  membranes  which  line 
the  interior  of  the  womb  during  preg- 
nancy, are  for  the  most  part  discharged 
along  with  the  after-birth,  and  are  more 
readily  and  neatly  brought  away,  by  giving 
the  latter  body  a  slightly  twisting  motion 
as  it  is  withdraMm.  If  they  are  very  tender, 
a  portion  may  remain  and  pass  off  with  the 
discharge  ;  it  is  well  to  be  aware  of  the  fact, 
as  persons  are  often  needlessly  much  alarmed 
at  this  occurring  a  few  hours  or  more  after 
delivery.    Occasionally,  the  after-birth  is  so 


Ami  ooncludlog  part  of  child-birth  has  been  i  placed  over  the  moutli  of  the  womb,  that  it 
aoeomplished.  Within  the  above  time,  in  j  must  necessarily  be  detached  in  the  first 
most  cases,  sometimes  immediately  after  the  |  stages  of  labour ;  the  case  is  always  attended 
ehUd  is  bom,  the  patient  complains  of  an  with  danger,  and  cannot  be  too  soon  pui 
accession  of  labour  pain,  caused  by  the  con-  under  medical  superintendence  ;  it  may 
*  AxaATSD  BasAJ>.~See  Bread.  f  £TnBB.^Cbloric  Ather— See  Appendix. 
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geBerally  be  suspected,  if  simultaneous 
frith  the  occurrence  of  labour  pains,  a  free 
discharge  of  blood  takes  place,  which  is 
increas^  every  time  the  pain  recurs.  In 
the  event,  as  in  the  countrj,  of  any 
delay  in  procuring  medical  assistance,  the 
measures  recommended  in  the  treatment 
of  hemorrhage,  in  **  Abortion,"  may  be 
resorted  to. 

Refer  to^Child-btrth, 

AfTEBrPAINS,  are  the  re^pilarly  recurr- 
ing pains  which  women  experience  for  a  day 
or  two  after  child-birth.  They  are  rarely 
troublesome  after  a  first  confinement,  but 
are  apt  to  increase  in  severity  at  each  suc- 
ceeding one.  After-pains  are,  m  moderation, 
salutaJT^,  and  are  caused  by  the  efforts  of 
the  womb  to  attain  that  properly  contracted 
condition  on  which  the  woman  s  safety  de- 
pends. If  they  are  very  severe,  it  is  gene- 
rally owing  to  the  presence  of  clotted  blood, 
which  must  be  expelled  before  they  mode- 
rate. A  constant,  unintermitting  after-pain, 
coming  on  very  soon  after  the  termination 
of  labour,  is  often  symptomatic  of  internal 
flooding,  and  should  be  attended  to  accord- 
ingly. If  after-pains  are  very  severe,  they 
are  advantageously  relieved  bv  the  adminis- 
tr^on  of  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  which 
may  be  repeateo,  but  if  the  amoimt  of  pain 
be  moderate  this  is  unnecessary.  If  the 
discharge  is  not  profuse,  a  hot  flannel  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  affords  comfort. 
After-pains  are  often  kept  up  after  the  first 
four-and-twenty  or  six-and-thirty  hours  by 
the  bowels  being  loaded ;  a  tablespoonful  of 
castor-oil  is  at  once  a  safe  and  effectual 
remedy.  Too  tight  bandaging  may  aggra- 
vate aner-pains. 

Refer  to-^Child'hirth. 

AGE,  OLD. — ^Although  the  powers  of 
life  may  have  previously  shewn  symptoms 
of  decline,  the  period  of  incipient  old  age,  is 
usually  fixed  m  women,  about  the  fifty- 
third,  m  men,  about  the  sixtieth  year ;  after 
this,  it  generally  becomes  evident  that  the 
vigour  of  prime  is  ^ving  way,  and  that  the 
powers  of  the  constitution  are  no  longer  able 
to  recruit  themselves,  or  to  sustain  exertion 
with  the  same  ease  as  formerly;  diseases, 
too,  peculiar  to  this  stag^  of  life,  begin  to 
shew  their  symptoms  of  approach,  symptoms 
which  can  scarcely  be  too  soon  detected,  or 
too  carefully  watched.  As  time  g^oes  on, 
the  individual  becomes  more  dependent 
upon  the  affectionate  care,  and  equally  im- 
portant, the  intelligent  supervision  of  those 
around.  The  subject  of  the  treatment  of 
khe  aged  has  been  a  neglected  one.  A 
valuable  work,  by  Dr.  Day,  has  lately  sup- 
plied the  want  of  a  special  treatise  upon  it. 
With  old  age,  increases  the  liability  to  such 


hereditary  diseases  as  gout,  gravel,  rheu- 
matism, apoplexy,  and  paralysis,  and  in 
women  especially,  to  cancer.  Now,  the 
effects  of  excesses  and  of  dissipation  in  early 
life,  which  may  have  been  unfelt  during  the 
vigour  of  manhood,  too  often  add  to  the 
natural  infirmities.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  previous  modes  of  living,  it  is  al- 
ways a  dangerous  experiment  to  make  any 
material  or  sudden  change  in  them  after  age 
has  begun  to  tell  upon  the  constitution,  it 
should  not  be  done  but  for  important  reasons, 
and  imder  direct  medical  control.  The 
natural  sensations  will  gradually  guide  the 
individual  to  those  modifications  ofprevious 
habits,  which  accord  with  the  altered  struc- 
tures and  diminished  powers ;  and  this 
more  particularly  in  the  case  of  active  oi 
violent  exertions,  which  the  hardening  and 
ossification  of  the  various  tissues,  but  more 
particularly  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries, 
render  hazardous  The  weakened  digestion 
of  advanced  life  should  be  considered  in  the 
food,  which,  while  it  is  nutritious,  ought  at 
the  same  time  to  be  lightly  cooked,  and 
every  thing  like  hardening  avoided.  Where 
the  teeth  are  deficient,  meat  should  be  well 
divided,  either  by  mincing  before  cooking,  or 
by  the  knife  aft^.  The  meals  light,  not  at 
too  long  intervals.  If  the  dinner  be  early, 
as  it  ought  to  be  for  the  aged,  who  are  not 
obliged  to  hurry  off  to  business,  supper, 
but  a  light  one,  should  always  be  taken. 
The  skin  of  old  people  is  often  most  shame- 
fully and  disgustingly  neglected,  and  no 
point  in  their  management  is  more  closely 
connected  with  their  comfort  and  health; 
it  should  frequently  be  sponged  with  tepid 
water,  and  well  rubbed  afterwards  with  a 
rough  towel  to  promote  reaction.  It  ought 
at  uie  same  time  to  be  carefully  protected 
by  woollen  clothing;  old  people  are  most 
injuriously  susceptible  of  the  changes  of 
external  temperature,  particularly  cola ;  in- 
deed, a  few  degrees  fall  in  the  thermometer, 
may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in 
very  advanced  life,  and  the  average  number 
of  old  people  affected  by  apoplectic  or  para- 
l3rtic  seizures,  is  apt  to  be  notably  increased 
at  the  setting  in  of  frost.  Exercise  by  the 
old  should  be  continued  as  long  as  they 
are  able  to  take  it,  but  never  extend  to 
fatigue.  Sleeplessness,  so  frequently  and 
loudly  complamed  of  by  aged  people,  is,  in 
some  respects,  natural ;  as  me  advances, 
nature  would  seem  to  require  less  of  the 
soft  restorer.  It  is  not  well  to  endeavour  to 
overcome  it  by  narcotic  medicines.  If  pos- 
sible the  time  of  sleep  should,  by  habit,  be 
kept  to  the  early  hours  of  the  night,  and,  in 
summer  especially,  the  tedium  of  tiie  early 
morning  mav  be  relieved  by  reading,  knit- 
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the  mott  dangerous.  High  and  thickly 
grown  trees  have  &e  power  of  attracting 
and  retaining  marsh  miasmata ;  their  vlci- 
nitr,  therefore,  in  malarious  districts,  at 
ni«it,  and  especiallY  as  sleeping  stations,  is 
to  oe  ayoided ;  at  the  same  time,  the  fact  is 
taken  adyantage  of  by  the  residents  in  sucJ^ 
districts,  for  if  they  can  place  their  dwellings 
so  that  a  belt  of  trees  interrenes  between 
them  and  the  marsh,  they  are  safe.  Strangers 
are  more  likely  to  become  the  sul>]ect8  of 
ague  than  those  who  are  regularly  resident 
in  the  district ;  the  latter,  however,  if  the 
district  be  a  decidedly  malarious  one,  even 
if  they  do  not  suffer  from  regular  ague,  are 
scarcely  eyer  healthy.  In  former  times, 
in  England,  a^e  was  a  much  more  general 
disease  than  it  is  now  that  drainage  has 
been  so  eztensiyely  established ;  and  in 
many  districts  from  which  it  has  entirely 
disappeared,  the  tradition  of  it  still  lingers 
in  the  lan^age  of  the  people ;  it  is  foimd 
almost  entirely  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
island,  in  the  yicinity  of  low,  marshy,  oo- 
caidonally  flooded  grounds,  in  the  counties 
of  lincom,  Norfolk,  Kent,  Essex,  and  Cam- 
bridge. An  indiyidual,  whether  in  this 
coimtry  or  abroad,  shotdd  consider  well 
before  placing  himself  within  the  influence 
of  a  malarious  atmosphere;  no  worldly 
adyantaee  can  be  a  set  off  against  the 
miserable  condition  of  a  man  subject  to 
periodic  ague.  The  emigrant,  in  choosing 
the  scene  of  his  future  labours,  ought  to 
make  himself  yery  certain  upon  this  head, 
and  when  he  is  assured,  should  be  yery 
careful,  especially  in  America,  not  to  ex- 
pose himself^  eyen  for  a  nieht,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  an  ague  district  if  he  possibly  can 
ayoid  it.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  intermittent  fcycr,  is  its  ten- 
dency to  return  upon  those  who  have  once 
suffered  from  it.  An  east  wind,  indiscre- 
tion in  diet,  anything  which  lowers  the  tone 
of  the  general  healui,  may  bring  back  the 
enemy.  When  an  attack  of  ague  is  about 
to  come  on,  the  person  complains  of  gene- 
ral lassitude,  oppression  about  the  stomach, 
and  general  chilnness,  which  at  last  amounts 
to  actual  shivering,  with  chattering  of  the 
teeth,  when  the  disease  is  fully  established. 
By  this  time,  the  features  are  pinched  and 
blue-looking,  and  the  whole  body  seems 
shrunk ;  the  pulse  is  feeble,  the  tongue 
pale ;  sometimes  there  is  vomiting ;  there 
may  be  stupor  or  convulsive  action.  Flyine 
pains  are  felt  throughout  the  head  and 
limbe.  After  a  certain  time,  this  first — ^the 
cold — stage,  gives  place  to  the  second,  or 
hot;  transient  hea^flushes  become  more 
frequent,  till  at  last  the  coldness  is  entirely 
superseded  by  a  state  of  fever,  with  quicx. 

*  Asva— Hitrfe  Add  hat  bMO  rcoomnMiMM  In  Um  treatment  of  ago*;  It  mifht  be  tried  In  the  abeenee  of 
■■>«  MieitiBilied  remediee    Tfrenty^flTe  minims  of  the  diinte  Mid  of  the  Brltieb  Pharmeoopeie  may  be  ^ven 
««]r  iis  hown  in  a  wtoe-glaee  f oU  of  water,  or  fome  bitter  infoeion,  tuch  ae  ehamomiie,  whieb  is  also  laid 
It  enri  eame  oower  over  acoe. 
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tiag^flewiiic,  or  aoiiie  other  lisht  employmeat, 
ffm  in  bed!  In  advanced  life,  the  urinary 
snans  require  the  matest  care,  the  call  to 
nEe?e  them  ahould  never  on  any  account 
W  delayed ;  on  the  slightest  symptoms  of 
isangcment,  prop«  medical  advice  ought 
IS  be  taken  at  onoe,  it  may  prevent  einUa 
vkkh  too  often  render  the  latter  years 
■iserable.  It  ia  moat  important  for  old 
psople  to  giye  thwnselvea  time  to  empty  the 
haaderthionmi^y;  they  do  this  vriu  more 
tteolty  than  the  young.  The  medicines 
■sscribed  lor  the  aged  should  be,  whenever 
ttiapQeaiblf,  of  a  vrann  character,  to  coun- 
isaet  tite  tendency  to  flatulent  distension : 
hige  doace  of  mercurials,  neutral  salts,  strong 
pargativeB  ave  all  to  be  avoided.  Alkalies, 
tiea  iHien  given  to  counteract  a  tendency 
10^  aeid  of  gout  or  gravel,  must  be  care- 
Uly  watdied,  and  not  too  long  continued ; 
iksy  may  piodaoe  the  oppoaite  state  from 
dnt  which  they  are  inteniled  to  correct,  a 
■nth  greater  eviL  Pills,eapeciallyif  at  all 
ksfd,  are  a|it  topasa  through  the  bowels 
ndianged.  When  an  aperient  ia  required 
kysnoid  pereoiit  none  ia  more  suitable  than 
s  ■odcrate  doae  of  infoaion  of  senna,  to 
i^ich  a  little  singer,  or  a  teaspoonfrd  of 
biA  or  of  gentian  ia  added.  Six  to  eight 
dnchma  oC  the  compound  decoction  of  aloea 
«swas  wdl,  if  thm  ia  no  great  tendency 
ispOes.  When  the  bowels  are  habitually 
eoMtmated,  a  clyster,  of  a  pint  to  a  pint  and 
i  kal^of  warm  soap- water,  must  be  given 
eseasionally  aa  required,  this  coimteracts 
Ae  great  tendency  to  frecal  accumulation. 
The  doeea  of  mwin"*  ought  alwa^^  to  be 
li«>mUh4Mi  after  the  period  of  incipient  old 


tV9t, 


is  a 


AGUE,*  or  iMTESMrrTBirr  Fevbb, 
fiiraio  whidi  prevails  chiefly  in  marshy 
&tiicta ;  the  production  of  that  condition  of 
the  almaaphere  which  originates  it,  being 
nerally  aaeodated  vrith  the  presence  of 
decaying  vegetable  and  animal  matter.  To 
Ais  peculiar  atmospheric  state,  the  terms 
aaish  *wt— twifc,  and  malaria,  have  been  ap- 
plied. A  certain  de^^ree  of  heat  appears 
Bsecfsary  for  the  origination  of  malaria: 
igue  is  unknown  in  cold  regions,  and  be- 
eones  more  virulent  the  nearer  the  tropics 
Be  approached.  The  malarious  poison  does 
sot  seem  to  extend  to  any  great  height 
ibove  the  snrfiice  of  the  marsh,  and  persons 
who  are  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
deep  in  a  locality  where  affue  prevails,  are 
laore  likely  to  escape  the  effecta,  bvoccupy- 
iag  rooms  m  the  upper  stories  of  the  house. 
Uoreofer,  marsh  poison  may  be  carried  a 
eoMideraUe  distance  by  the  wind,  the  lee- 
vanl  side  of  a  malarious  district  is  always 


AGU 

full,  pube,  hot  skin,  furred  tongue,  and 
thirst,  with  high-coloured  urine,  generally 
throbbing  headache;  at  length  me  third 
stage  brings  relief,  by  copious  perspiration, 
the  symptoms  of  disease  subside  to  the  level 
of  health,  and  the  patient  remains  compa- 
ratively well  during  what  is  called  the  re- 
mission, that  is,  untu  the  next  attack,  which 
may  come  on  in  twenty-four,  forty-eight,  or 
seventy-two  hours,  or  at  longer  or  less  re- 
gular periods.  The  periodicity  observed  by 
&e  attacks  of  ague  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
features  of  the  disease,  and  the  terms  quoti- 
dian, tertian,  quartan,  are  applied  to  denote 
the  interval  of  return.  The  more  frequent 
the  paroxysms,  the  more  serious  the  cha- 
racter of  the  malady,  as  a  general  nile. 
The  marked  features  of  ague,  its  occiurence 
in  particular  localities,  and  its  tendency  to 
return,  render  it  one  of  the  diseases  most 


A.OU 

given,  or  its  essence,  quinine  as  now  admi- 
nistered, is  generally  sufficient.      If   th« 
bowels  are  not  thoroughly  cleared  by  the 
calomel  and  rhubarb,  this  point  must  be 
ensured  by  a  full  dose  of  castor-oil  or  some 
purgative,  and  two-grain  doses  of  Uie  sul- 
phate of  quinine  in  solution  every  five  hours, 
unmediatelv  commenced  with,  and    con- 
tinued night  and  day,  paroxysm  or  not. 
The  dose  may  require  increasmg  to  three 
grains,  or  even  more,  but  perseverance  with 
the  quinine  will  most  generally  succeed. 
The  chief  objection  to  this  remedy  is  its 
high  price,  and  others  cheaper  have  been 
souffhu    Arsenic  is  the  most  to  be  relied 
on,  out  not  in  unprofessional  hands.    Sul- 
phate of  zinc,  or  white  vitriol,  may  he 
given   in   six-grain  doses  twice  or  three 
times  a  day  with  safety,  and  often  with 
success,    llie  use  of  either  of  the  remedies 


easily  and  certainly  distinguishable  by  the    recommended  must  be  continued  for  a  week 


unprofessional,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it 
often  occurs,  and  the  comparatively  regular 


or  ten  days  after  the  disease  appears  to 
have  ceased,  as  relapse  is  apt  to  occur, 
but  in  the  case  of  quinine,  should  head- 


modes  of  treatment,  permit  of  timely  assis-    ache,  deafiiess  or  noise  in  the  ears  be  com- 


tance  being  extended  to  the  sufferer,  in 
the   absence  of  regular   medical   advice. 
When  an  individual  is  attacked  with  the 
cold  stage  of  the  fever,  the  application  of 
external  warmth,  is  at  once  the  most  natu- 
ral and  beneficial  remedy ;  this  may  be  done 
cither  by  means  of  bags  of  heated  bran,  salt, 
or  any  other  convenient  method;  or  if  a 
vapour-bath  be  at  hand,  it  may  be  used,  or 
ail  extempore  one  made,  by  seating  the 
patient,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  on  a  chair 
over  a  bucket  containing  hot  water,  which 
is  kept  steaming,  by  means  of  heated  stones 
thrown  into  it  from  time  to  time.    Warm, 
diluent  drinks  may  be  freely  allowed,  weak 
tea,  barley-water,  and  such  like ;  only  in  a 
very  few  debilitated  cases  may  a  little  wine 
be  added.    Emetics  have  been  given  at  this 
stage,  but  are  not  advisable ;  a  brisk  purga- 
tive is,  however,  required  at  the  commence- 
ment ;  none  is  more  convenient  than  a  pill 
containing  one  grain  of  calomel,  and  three 
grains  of  the  compound  rhubarb  pill.    Of 
these,  two  may  be  given  to  an  adult.    Dur- 
ing the  hot  stage,  opium  must  be  given ;  it 
may  be  administered  as  laudanum,  in  cne 
dose,  averaging  full  five-and-thirty  drope,  to 
an  adult;  the  diluent  drinks  being  freely 
allowed  at  the  same  time.    The  sweating 
stage  is  to  be  encouraged  until  the  feverish 
B^ptoms  are  quite  ^one,  if  it  then  con- 
tmues,  wiping  uie  skm  dry,  and  changing 
the  linen  will  put  a  sufficient  check  upon 
it.    The  individual  paroxysm  being  over, 
the  object  is,  next,  to  cure  the  disease,  and 
prevent  the  recurrence ;  for  this  purpose, 
the  one  remedy,  Peruvian  bark,  as  formerly 


U 


plained   of^  the    administration   must   b* 
stopped  or  greatly  moderated. 

Such  are  the  principal  general  modes  of 
the  treatment  of  ague  which  may  safely  be 
had  recourse  to  by  the  improfessional,  and 
Mrith  them,  no  one  who  is  resident  in  a 
malarious  district,  na  intending  emigrant 
who  may  chance  to  find  himself  in  such  a 
district,  should  be  imacquainted.     At  the 
same  time,  however  useful  a  knowledge  of 
these  general  principles  may  be,  it  will  now 
be  everything   in  all  locahties  ;  in  each. 
especiaUy  abroad,  the  disease  assumes  varied 
features  which  can  only  be  properly  known 
and  treated  by  the  residents.    Ague  may 
resist  every  remedy,    or  may    frequently 
recur,  as  long  as  the  patient  resides  within 
the  malarious  influence,  or  having  been 
contracted,  it  may  be  kept  up  by  the  air  of 
another  district,  particularly  an  east  one  in 
this  country,  although  it  could  not  be  pro- 
duced by  it.    In  such  a  case,  change  to  a 
dry  and  more  genial  climate  is  necessary, 
for  though  ague  is  not  in  Britain  imme* 
diately  fatal,  its  continuance  imdermines 
the    constitution,    and    originates   serious 
disease.    Ague  is  most  general  in  spring 
and   autumn,  the  latter  being  the  more 
dangerous  period  of  attadc.    Those  who 
are  temporarily  or  permanently  compeUed 
to  reside  in  a  malarious  district,  will  do 
well  to  keep  up  the  general  tone  of  the 
system,  by  sufficiently  generous  living,  or  a 
moderate  use  of  fermented  liquors:  they 
should  ^tect  the  skin  by  woollen  doth* 
ing,  avoid  night  air,  or  if  obliged  to  go  into 
it,  protect  the  nose  and  mouui  by  a  hand. 


l«nliieC  vnd  xierer  ^  ottt  early  in  the 
momins  withoat  taking  food,  or  better,  some 
warmnnid,  nrenously.  A  few  doses  of 
quinine  shinild  be  taken  occasionally. 

Refer  Uy—Qmnifie — Zine. 

Aom.— (Non  ov.)  —  Since   the    above 
was  written,  a  paper  has  appeared  in  the 
Bdinborgh  Jonnial  of  Medical  Science  for 
Oetdber,  1851,  by  Mr.  Kerr,  of  Canada, 
atzongly  recommending  from  his  own  ex- 
perience and  that  of  others,  the  use  of  a 
jmparatiofn  of  iron  in  the  treatment  of  asne. 
The  recommendation  is  well  supported  by 
evidence,  and  is  a  most  important  met  to  all 
wfaoreside,  or  are  likely  to  reside  in  aguish  di»- 
triets.  The  salt  of  iron  is  named  persesquini- 
trate  of  iron.    Mr.  Kerr  gives  the  following 
method  for  its  preparation,  which  is  simple 
«aKmg^  to  be  followed  by  any  careful  person. 
**  Take  c^  iron  wire,  uiat  known  by  the 
name  of  number  17,  one  ounce ;  nitric-acid 
three  fluid  ounces ;  water  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  fluid  ounces.    Mix  the  nitric- 
acid  with  fifteen  ounces  of  water  in  an 
earthenware  or  glass  vessel ;  put  into  it  the 
iron  wire  broken  into  several  pieces,  and  «o 
twisUd  a»  to  extend  into  every  portion  of  the 
Uqmd:  place  the  vessel  in  a-  moderately 
warm  ntuadon ;  and  in  eight  to  twelve  hours 
the  solution  will  be  completed,  when  the 
liquyl  is  to  be  poured  off  the  remainder  of 
tiie  wire,  which  should  always  be  in  excess. 
The  residue  c/t  the   water  is  now  to  be 
added,  so  as  to  increase  the  solution  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  ounces.    The  process 
may  be  carried  on  out  of  doors,  if  it  be  not 
cold  wMither,  on  account  of  the  fumes,  or 
at  least  placed  where  these  may  be  carried 
off."    Mr.  Kerr  lays  down  the  following 
method  of  treatment : — '*  If  the  patient  has 
paroxysms  of  affue,  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of 
quinine,  divided  either  into  two  or  three  por- 
tions, ought  to  be  given  before  the  accession 
of  the  paroxysm, — say  one  portion  the  pre- 
ceding   night,  and  two,  with  two  hours 
between  them,  the  following  morning,  each 
along  with  a  teaspoonful  of  persesquinitrate 
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I>er8evere  in  the  use  of  the  persesquinitrate 
till  they  are  restored  to  perfect  healtli. 
Possibly,  five  out  of  twenty  may  require  a 
third  quantity  of  quinine  at  the  end  of  a 
second  fortnight,  when  the  patient's  health 
ou^ht  to  be  so  much  improved  by  the  ^erses- 
qumitrate  of  iron  that  the  disposition  to 
relapse  shall  have  altogether  ceased."  **  If 
the  state  of  fever  in,  or  paroxysm  of,  ague 
has  commenced,  two  or  uiree  teaspoonmls 
of  persesquinitrate  of  iron  will  greatly 
abridge  the  duration  of  the  distressing  head- 
ache and  pains  in  the  bac^  and  linlbs,  and 
often  remove  vomiting.  Besides  using  the 
medicine,  the  patient  ought  to  avoid  fatig^ 
and  exposure  to  rain,  tiU  his  health  and 
strength  are  re-established.  Ckmstipation 
must  of  course  be  removed." 

AGUE,  CAKE.— The  enlarged  spleen 
which  is  frequently  the  result  of  repeated 
attacks  of  ague.  It  forms  a  perceptible 
tumour  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region  of 
the  abdomen. 

Refer  to — Abdomen — Spleenm. 
♦AIR  AND  ATMOSPHERE.— The  «tr  in 
which  we  live  and  breathe  consists  simply 
of  a  mechanical  mixture  of  the  two  gases 
oxygen  and'  nitrogen,  in  the  proportion  of 
twenty-three  parts  of  the  former,  to  seventy- 
seven  parts  of  the  latter — by  weight — m 
every  nundred.  The  aitnosphere  not  only 
consists  of  this  air,  but  also  includes  various 
other  substances ;  of  these,  the  principal, 
are  watery  vapour  and  carbonic  acid ;  am- 
monia and  nitric  acid  exist  in  minute  pro- 
portions, and  exhalations  of  various  kmds 
and  amount,  according  to  situation  and  cir- 
cumstance. The  weight  of  our  atmosphere 
amoimting  to  fifteen  pounds  upon  every 
square  inch  of  surface  exposed  to  it  at 
ordinary  levels,  exerts  a  pressure  of  nearly 
fourteen  tons  distributed  over  the  surface  of 
every  grown  man  ;  we  do  not  feel  this,  be- 
cause it  is  counteracted  by  the  aeriform 
elasticity  of  the  fluids  contained  within  our 
bodies  ;  but  when  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  taken  ofif  any  portion  of  the 


of  iron.   This  treatment  will  most  probably    surface,  as  by  an  exhausted  cupping-glass, 


prevent  the  accession  of  the  paroxysm 
The  succeeding  treatment  consists  in  giving 
a  teaspoonful  of  the  persesquinitrate,  thrice 
a  day,  about  an  hour  before  meals.  In  many 
individuals,  quinine  suspends  a  paroxysm 
of  afue  only  for  a  fortnight  or  thereabout, 
the  £sease  returning  thereafter,  every  second 
day  as  formerly.  If  this  relapse  be  antici- 
pated, by  a  few  grains  of  quinine,  given  as 
the  first,  ague  will  be  *igain  prevented. 
Patients  who,  frtnn  previous  experience, 
know  that  the  disease  will  return  at  the  end 
of  a   fortnight,  ought   therefore  to   take 


it  is  the  elastic  counteracting  force  within 
the  body  which  pushes  up  the  covered  por- 
tion of  the  skin.  The  prime,  essential 
constituent  of  the  atmosphere  is  oxygen— 
the  sustainer  of  animal  life,  its  mhition 
with  four  parts  of  nitrogen,  cxacUy  adapts 
it  to  our  requirements.  The  proportions  ol 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  do 
not  vary,  its  quality  is  chiefly  altered  by  the 
amount  of  watery  vapour,  carbonic  acid  and 
other  gases,  and  exhalations,  and  by  the  rare- 
fying or  condensing  effects  of  heat  or  cold. 
The  importance  to  health  of  a  due  supply  of 


quinine  at  the  end  of  this  period,  and  to    pure  air,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  principal 

•  Ais.— For  infonn«tioQ  on  recent  InTestlgationt  od  air  and  aUnoipherio  InfloenoeM,  and  on  parity  of  air  la 
vartova  SHaatioaa— 8c«  Appendix.  ^ 
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Mturces  of  its  vitiatioii,  is  becoming  erery 
day  better  understood  and  acted  upon. 

The  most  constant  and  extenslTe  source 
of  impurity  is  animal  respiration.  Every 
breathing  animal,  man  included,  is  con- 
tiiually  drawing  into  the  lungs, air, and  the 
next  moment  giving  out,  instead  of  the 
life-sustaining  oxygen,  poisonous  carbonic 
acid.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  if  an  in- 
dividual or  individuals  are  enclosed  in  a 
room  which  possesses  no  means  of  ven- 
tilation, in  other  words,  which  has  not 
its  air  continually  changed,  the  air  contained 
in  that  space  must  become  tmfit  to  be 
breathed;  health  will  suffer,  life  may  be 
extinguished.  The  headaches  and  uneasy 
sensations  caused  by  close  crowded  rooms, 
are  familiar  to  all ;  the  tragedy  of  the  black 
hole  of  Calcutta,  and  tiuit  of  the  Irish 
steamer  a  few  summers  ago,  are  notorious. 
In  the  Imtter,  sixty  persons  fastened  down 
in  a  close  small  cabin,  perished  in  less 
than  six  hours.  These  mdividuals  were 
actually  poisoned  by  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
they  had  themselves  expired.  Such  effects 
are  too  obvious  to  req\ure  comment;  it  is 
the  gradual  undermining  of  health,  the 
slow  poisoning  of  those  who  habitually 
breathe  a  vitiated  air,  to  which  attention 
requires  to  be  drawn,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  case  of  sleeping  apartments.  When  it 
is  considered  that  one  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  air  will  cause  uneasiness,  that 
ten  per  cent,  is  the  probable  limit  where 
immediate  daxiger  to  life  commences,  and 
that  every  adult  man  vitiates  at  least  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  cubic  feet  x>er  hour  of 
the  pure  element,  it  is  needless  to  sav  more 
upon  the  necessity  for  proper  ventilation; 
moreover,  exhalation  from  the  surface  of  the 
bodies  even  of  the  healthy,  is  constantly 
bidding  a  considerable  proportion  to  the  other 
BO'.ieceB  of  atmospheric  impurity.  Notwith- 
standing facts  like  the  above,  people  lie  singly 
or  in  numbers  for  six  or  eight  nours  every 
night,  breathing  over  and  over  again  the 
same  contaminated  atmosphere,  they  sleep 
heavily,  and  rise  in  the  morning,  wondiv- 
ing  perhaps  that  they  feel  even  more  languid 
than  when  they  lay  aown  at  night. 

The  notorious  cases  of  low  lodging-houses, 
and  other  such  resorts  are  not  now  alluded 
to,  but  the  less  suspected  nurseries  and  well- 
fumished  apartments  even  of  the  hisher 
classes,  many  of  which,  with'  door,  window, 
and  chimney  dosed,  and  heavy  curtains 
drawn  round  heavy  sleepers,  are  perfect  hot- 
beds of  disease.  It  is  time  such  ignorant, 
culpable  disregard  of  all  the  principles  of 
health  should  cease,  we  spend  on  an  average 
one-third  of  our  lives  in  our  bedrooms  ror 


portant  then  to  have  them  as  airy  as  possi- 
ble,  with  free  entrance  for  the  good  air, 
free  exit  for  the  deteriorated.  If  the  door 
of  a  room  mtttt  be  fastened  at  night,  let  it  be 
by  a  chain-bolt,  or  if  it  must  l^  locked  let 
the  upper  panels  be  perforated,  or  the 
window  fitted  with  a  pane  of  perforated  glass 
or  zinc — at  all  events  let  air  in  somehow. 
Keep  the  chimney  open  that  it  may  carry 
off  the  impure ;  this  it  will  do,  particu- 
larly if  fitted  with  an  Amott's  ventilator. 
Breathing  the  air  in  crowded  assemblies  of 
people  is  only  occasional,  and  generally 
for  a  short  time ;  it  can  do  comparatively 
slight  mischief^  the  air  we  breathe  for  one- 
third  of  our  lives  cannot  be  vitiated  without 
the  most  serious  injurr  to  health,  and  cur- 
tailment of  life.  Many  a  mother  has 
mourned  over  the  untimely  grave  of  a  child, 
little  suspecting  how  the  close  hot  nursery 
had  undermin^  the  young  constitution,  be- 
fore  the  fatal  cold  or  epidemic  snatched  her 
treasure  away. 

Diet,  dothmg,  exercise,  all  claim  serious 
attention,  still  more,  for  old  or  young,  the 
purity  and  ventilation  of  the  sleeping  apart- 
ment. 

Burning  candles  or  lamps  vitiate  air  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  respiratory  process 
of  animals,  they  consume  oxygen  and  form 
carbonic  acid,  consequently,  they  are  un- 
desirable in  close  rooms  at  night,  or  indeed 
at  any  time,  if  there  is  insufficient  renewal 
of  the  air.  A  fire  in  the  bed-room  is  re- 
commended as  a  means  of  ventilation,  and 
undoubtedly  is  so  as  long  as  it  is  burning 
briskly,  if  kept  well  replenished,  and  if  the 
chimney  draws  well,  but  when,  during 
the  hours  of  sleep,  the  fire  gets  low,  and  the 
draueht  up  the  chimney  is  diminished,  the 
air  vitiated  by  the  burning  embers  is  very 
apt  to  become  diffused  through  the  apart- 
ment, and  with  it,  sulphurous  and  other 
fiimes.  This  point  is  one  frequently  over- 
looked, and  from  the  verv  injurious  con- 
sequences which  may  result,  requires  strict 
attention.  Plants  or  flowers  kept  in  a  sleep- 
ing apartment  are  another  not  unfrequcnt 
source  of  impure  air,  for  although  living  vege- 
tation under  the  influence  of  sunlight  has 
the  power  of  abstracting  carbonic  acid  from 
the  atmosphere,  which  m  tact  it  continually 
purifies  from  the  effects  of  animal  respira- 
tion, in  darkness,  the  case  is  reversed ;  not 
only  do  leaves  cease  to  absorb  carbonic 
add,  but  they  give  it  out.  When  it  is  re- 
membered, that  in  a  school  in  which  pupils 
had  been  taking  lessons  for  three  hours, 
with  doors  and  windows  closed,  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  has  been  found  to  be  eight 
times  the  average ;  that  much  less  than  this 


thepurposeof  refreshing  the  body,  how  im-    causes  uneasiness,  that  a  little  more  may 
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deatiit  aunigli  has  been  Mid,  to  pro^re 

tbe  neceuatf  far  preaerrinf  the  air  we 

oraatke  in  a  state  of  the  hurkest  possible 

puritf,  and  of  aTOtding  everj  known  source 

of  dccerioration.    In  the  room  of  sickness, 

the  neeeasity  is  increased  tenfold,  both  for 

the  sake  of  tne  patient  and  of  those  aromnd, 

the  air  must  be  kept  pore.    In  the  few  cases 

iniriuehTentili^km  cannot  he  had  recourse 

tiH  Liebig  recommends  thense  of  slacked  lime 

■proad  on  a  board,  this  quickly  absorbs  the 

ssrhonic  acid  of  any  closed  space  in  which 

it  may  be  placed,  and  fresk  air  must  rush  in 

throng  the  creriees  to  supply  the  place  of 

the  ftnmer  oaa.     It  scarce  requires  men- 
tion, that  all  decomposing  substances  in  what- 

erer  situation,  cannot  fail  to  render  the  air 

impure — moist  Tegetable  matter  partiou- 

\mAj  ;  damp  decaying  wood,  sawdust,  straw, 

tc.,  all  exhale  carbcmic  acid,  and  in  close 

plaoes  may  also  originate  serious  disease. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  tiiat  whilst  decom- 
posing daad  animal  matter  does  not  seem  so 

mstfnally  to  affect  health,  the  morbid  exhal- 

stioBs  from  lining  animal  bodies  poison  the 

itmoephere  to  such  an  extent  as  to  oocasion 
the  most  malignant  feyers. 
Locality  it  is  well  known  exerts  much 

iatnenoe  orer  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere ; 
dtt  air  of  towns  must  of  course  be  less 
pore,  principally  from  admixture  of  sul- 
phurous TKK>ur,  the  product  of  combustion. 
The  abr  of  the  coast  is  stimulating  and 
■tmgthening,  probably  in  some  measure 
owing  to  its  containing  minute  portions  of 
the  tea  constituents.  The  air  of  all  danq> 
low  situations  is  particularly  imheahhy; 
doubly  so  if  the  situation  is  surroimded 
br  elevations  which  prevent  atmospheric 
changes.  Intermittent  fevers,  and  diseases 
of  a  neuralgic  character  prevail  in  these 
places;  the  noxious  influence  is  generally 
more  potent  near  the  ^ound,  and  those  who 
are  compelled  to  reside  in  such  localities, 
may  escape  much  evil  by  occupying  rooms 
as  elevated  above  the  soil  as  possible. 

DiT  air  is  generally  good,  but  it  may  be 
too  arw,  and  produce  disagreeable  effects 
Vl^oo.  the  skin  ;  chapped  hands,  &o.  Moist 
ixr,  when  combined  %/ith  cold,  is  worst  of 
ilL  The  state  of  the  atmosphere  varies 
much  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  fresh 
air  of  early  morning,  salubrioua  to  the 
strong  and  healthy,  requires  to  be  dried  and 
warmed  bv  the  sun  before  it  is  suitable  for 
the  invalid;  even  in  summer,  in  this  climate, 
this  is  scarcely  the  case  before  eight  o'clock. 
Exposure  to  the  damp  air  of  evening  and 
nignt  must  always  be  shunned  by  the  weak 
in  health :  so  noxious  is  it  in  some  tropical 
or  marshy  regions,  that  one  night's  sleep 
within  its  influence  is  certain  to  be  followed 

*  AuoMss.— AllmiDen,  m  It  oeeora  In  th«  mieookad  •nr,  has  tb«  Importsnt  property  of  bcinjr  an  ftntidoto  to 
wiow  BtaMril  poltont,  saeli  at  comMire  •nbllm«te,  blue  ritriol  or  sulphate  of  copper,  and  diloriue.  It  liM 
•i*#  beeo  proposed  m»  a  rejiedy  In  ttrychnlao  poiaoiilng.— See  Copper,  Mercury,  ete. 
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by  an  attack  of  illness.  That  a  tmifonn 
temperature  and  unchanging  climate  is  not 
so  well  adapted  to  mamtain  health*  as  s 
variable  one,  is  admitted  on  the  authority 
and  experience  of  Sir  James  Clark,  Dr. 
Combe,  and  others. 

Sefer  to — Oxygen — Carhonto  Aeid^Nt* 
trofen-^  lUtpirtUion —  VmUikUion — Pertpira-' 
tUm^  ^ 

ALBINO. — An  individual  in  whom  the 
nsual  colouring  matter  of  the  body  is  absent. 
The  complexion  is  unnaturally  white,  the 
hair  white,  the  eyes  appear  pink.    White 
rabbits  with  red  eyes  are  albino  rabbits. 
Albinos  are  rare  among  Europeans,  but  are 
found  more  frequently  among  the  negroes* 
ALBUMEN.— One  of  the  principal  con- 
stituents of  the  animal  body.    The  white  of 
the  egg  is  nearly  pure  albumen.     In  the 
serum  or  watery  portion  of  tiie  blood  it 
exists  in  large  proportion,  and  may  be  co- 
agulated from  it  by  heat,  like  the  white  of 
era.     When  it  is  reflected,  that  from  the 
albumen  of  the  egg — ^for  the  yolk  is  albumen 
also— the  perfect  chick  is  constructed,  its 
blood,  muscles,  bones,  nerves,  it  villi  be 
seen  how  great  must  be  the  nourishing  power 
of  this  substance.    Besides  existing  m  the 
blood,  albumen  forms  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  animal  solids ;  it  also  exists 
in  the  ve^table  kingdom,  more  especially 
in  the  grains  and  pulses.   Heat  first  coagu- 
lates, and  then  hardens  albumen,  thus  im- 
pairing its  digestibility.    A  reason  for  avoid- 
ing over-cooking  meat,  as  well  ss  eggs.* 

ALCOHOL,  the  principle  on  which  the 
characteristic  properties  of  fermented  and 
distilled  liquors  depend,  is  formed  from 
grape  sugar  which  has  undergone  the  vinous 
fermentation.  It  is  a  Umpid,  colourless, 
highly  inflammable  liquid,  of  penetrating 
smell ;  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  used  ei^er  as 
medicine  or  beverage  imcombined.  Dis- 
tilled spirits,  wines,  malt  liquors,  and  fer- 
mented liquors  generally,  owe  their  intoxi- 
cating and  stimulating  properties  to  the 
alcohol  which  they  contain  m  more  or  less 
proportion.  In  medicine,  alcohol  is  used  to 
form  tinctures,  that  is  to  hold  in  solution 
certain  vegetable,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  animal 
substances,  which  are  most  oonvenientlv  ad- 
ministered in  this  form.  Some  of  tbese, 
such  as  camphor,  will  dissolve  to  the  extent 
required,  only  in  strong  alcohol  or  rectified 
spirit,  for  others  a  more  diluted  alcohol  or 
proof  spirit  is  sufficient.  In  addition  to  its 
solvent  properties,  alcohol  is  likewise  valu- 
able from  its  power  of  preserving  the  in- 
fusions or  solutions,  to  which  it  is  added. 
One  ounce  by  measure  of  alcohol,  mixed 
with  a  pint  of  water,  forms  a  good  evaporat- 
ing lotion  to  be  used  when  it  is  desirable  to 
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ammonia  are  the  three  alkalis ;  the  two  first 
are,  fixed,  the  last  is  volatile. 
Refer  to~~Potath — Soda-^Ammonia, 
ALMOND. — The  swc^  almond  as  an 
article  of  food  is  not  digestible ;  when  tritu- 
^    rated  with  gum  and  sugar,  so  as  to  form  an 
emulsion,  it  constitutes  a  pleasant  demulcent 
vehicle  for  medicine,  in  afiections  of  the 
chest  or  mucous  membranes,  and  may  be 
taken  freely.     The  bitter  almond  is  most 
decidedly   imwholesome,   unless   in   very 
snudl  quantity  as  a  flavour  ;  and  some  per- 
sons cannot  even  take  it  in  that  way  with 
impunity.  The  essential  oil  of  bitter  almond 
contains  after  distillation,  prussic  acid  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  act  energetically  as  a 
poison.    A  single  drop  of  the  pure  oil  would 
De  dangerous.  Uases  of  poisonmg  from  eating 
bitter  almonds  have  occurred :   the  symp- 
toms and  treatment  are  ver^  similar  to  those 
in  poisoning  by  prussic  acid.     Tlie  strong 
peculiar  odour  of  the  oil  will  in  most  cases 
betray  the  accident.* 
Refer  to — Pntane  Add, 
ALOP£CIA.>-Sbb  Baldness. 
ALVEOLUS.— The  socket  of  a  tooth. 
ALOES. — One  of  the  most  useful  and 
extensivel^r  used  purgatives,  is  seldom  ^ven 
alone,  and  is  scarcely  employed  domestically 
except  in  its  combinations,  particularly  in 
pills ;  indeed,  there  are  few  active  aperient 
pills  into  the  composition  of  which  aloes 
dbes  not  enter.    The  action  is  certain,  and, 
except  in  peculiar  cases,  easy  and  safe.    In 
pregnancy,,  and  where  any  tendency  to  piles 
exists,  the  use  of  aloes  is  better  avoidedp 
The  action  o#  the  loedicine  upon  the  stomach 
is,  in  small  doses,,  tonie  ;  but  the  principal 
effect  of  aloes  is  upon  the  k>wev  bowels,  the 
movements  of  wmeh  it  appears  to  excite, 
without  increasing  the  discharges ;  it  seems 
to  act  similarly  to  the  bile,  and  when  that 
is  deficient,  as  a  substitute  for  it..  The  prepa- 
rations-  into  which  aloes  entera  are  genenul} 
better  provided  ready  made.  Of  the  pills,  tha 
simple  aloetic,  the  compound  rhubarb,  and 
the  compound    colocynth   are  the    best ; 
the  last  is  the  most  active.      Of  any  ti 
these,  one  or  two  pills,  three  grains  each, 
may  be  taken  at  bed-time  as  an  average  dose. 
The  compound  decoction  of  aloes  is  a  most 
excellent  form,  and  may  safely  be  given 
when  quick  action  ia  required,  in  one  to 
two  ounce  doses.    For  ola  people,  it  often 
answers  well,,  and  is   pre&rable  to  pills. 
It  Ib  made  as  follows :  take  of  aloes ;  saf- 
fron ;    and  myrrh,  bruised,  of  each    one 
drachm  and  a-half ;   extract  of  liquorice 
seven  drachms ;   carbonate  of  potass  three 
scruples ;  water  thirty  fluid  ounces.  Mix  the 
whole  together,  and  boll  down  to  twenty 
ftuid  ounces.  Filter,  and  add  compound  tinc- 


ture of  cinnamon  seven  fluid  ounces.  Aloetio 
purgatives  mav  be  taken  habituallv  for  a 
long  time  without  an  increase  of  tne  dose 
being  required ;  the  continued  use,  how- 
ever, may  induce  piles. 

Refer  to—PurffcUivet^Pills, 

ALTERATIVE  is  a  rather  indefinite  term 
applied  to  certain  medicines  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  changing  the 
varied  disordered  actions  of  the  body,  with- 
out producing  an^  sensible  effect  when 
taken.  Mercury  given  in  small  doses,  more 
particularly  as  it  is  in  Plimimer's  pill,  is 
perhaps  the  best  example  of  a  medicinal 
alterative.    There  is,  however,  an  alterative 

E referable  to  medicine — obedienco  to  the 
iws  of  health.  Temperance  in  eating  and 
drinking,  exercise,  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  skin,  and  to  the  ventilation  of  sleeping- 
rooms  especially,  are  alteratives  which  every 
one  may  emplov.  A  course  of  medicinal 
alteratives  must  be  left  to  medical  direction. 
ALUM  is  a  compound  salt  of  sulphuric 
acid,  potash,  and  alumina.  It  is  a  power- 
ful astringent,  and  is  used  as  such  in  medi- 
cine. In  bleeding,  especially  as  from  the 
nose,  lint  dipped  in  a  strong  solution  of 
alum,  and  applied  to  the  part  as  a  plug,  will 
often  stop  the  flow,  or  in  the  case  of  leech- 
bites,  the  powder  of  burnt  alum  may  be 
sprinkled  upon  the  puncture.  Internally, 
slum  is  given  in  cases  of  protracted  diar- 
ihoea,  and  in  hsemorrhage  from  the  lungs 
or  stomach,  &c.  In  case  of  an  individual 
bein^  attacked  either  with  coughing  up,  or 
vomiting,  of  dark  blood,  in  the  absence  of 
medical  assistance,  alum,  which  is  generally 
easily  procurable,  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
from  five  to-  twenty  grains  every  two  or 
three  hours.  In  cases  of  that  painful  spas- 
modic affection  of  the  bowels  —  named 
painter's  colic — to  which  those  who  work 
much  among  lead  are  liable,  alum,  has  re- 
cently been  found  of  much  advantage,  and 
might  safely  be  given  provisionally,  by  an 
unprofessional  hand,  to  ameliorate  suffering 
—the  dose  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  every 
three  or  four  hours.  As  an  astringent 
gargle  in  relaxed  sore-throat,  alum  is  most 
useful  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms 
to  half  a  pint  of  water.    Alum  may  be 

S'ven  in  pill,  but  better  in  solution,  in 
stilled  water  flavoured  with  cinnamon, 
or  some  aromatic.  Alum  whey,  made 
with  five  grains  of  the  salt  to  every 
ounce  of  nmk,  and  the  curd  strained  off, 
is  a  pleasant  and  convenient  form : — a  tea- 
cupful  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day.  A 
few  grains  of  aliun,  agitated  with  the  white 
of  an  egg,  form  a  coagulum,  which  put  be- 
tween two  folds  of  muslin,  is  used  with 
benefit  to  the  bed-sores  of  the  sick. 


*  Almovd.— The  oommoDly  lued  '^Almond  flSTonr  "  hM  proved  poleonoai,  and  ehoiild  be  kept  oat  of  the  w»y 
of  children.  In  ft  caae  of  pot«onlug  from  bliter  aloiondi  the  trefttment  would  be  similftr  to  that  for  pniaelo  add, 
with  Ant  the  use  of  an  emetic,  tbouid  the  almondt  themselvei  have  beta  taten.— See  Proaaio  Add.  au>« 
noiA.— See  BaldnoM— See  end  uf  letter  B.,  p.  78. 
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ALVIKE.— Conxiected  with  the  belly— 
as  alTine  diBchirges,  concretioni,  &c. 

AMAUROSIS,  the  eutta  serena  of  Milton, 
is  total  or  partial  blindneas,  depending  upon 
dineaae  of  some  portion  of  the  nervouB  con- 
inPTJont  of  the  eye.  The  retina,  the  brain, 
the  connecting  nerre,  may  any  of  them  be 
the  seat  of  the  dineaae.  The  appearance  of 
the  eye  ia  imaltered  beyond  the  dilatation 
of  the  pupil,  which  giyea  it  a  peculiar  dark, 
deep  look,  but  the  expression  is  unmeaning. 
Peraons  who  exercise  the  eyes  much  on 
minnte  objects,  or  who  are  much  exposed 
to  the  gfm  of  intense  light,  are  liable  to 
become  amaurotic,  but  in  such  cases,  the 
disease  is  mostly  the  result  of  some  amount 
of  inflammation  going  on  within  the  eye 
itself  and  if  taken  in  time,  is  reme- 
diable. A  person  threatened  with  amau- 
roaia,  first  ooserres,  in  the  day  time,  dark 
motes  or  specks  floating,  aa  it  were,  before 
the  sight,  at  firrt  distinct  from  one  another, 
but  gradually  becoming  connected,  and 
forming,  aa  it  were,  a  UiidLcr  and  thicker 
Teil  as  the  sight  becomes  obscured.  In  the 
dark«  the  motes  or  specks  fieouently  appear 
Inmrnona,  Sudden  flashes^/  light  ajjpear- 
h**^  is  a  syn^»tom  not  unfrequent ;  there  is 
osaally  pain  m  the  eye  and  head.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  howerer,  that  erery  one 
who  seea  motes  or  specks  is  becoming  anau- 
lotie,  some  persons  have  this  peculSmty  of 
Tirion,  either  habitually,  or  wheneyer  the 
stomach  is  disordered.     In  addition  to  the 

causes  aboTC  stated,  amaurotic  blindness,  !  one  of  the  diluted  solution  of  ammonia,  is  a 
may  be  the  result  either  of  overfulness  of  conyenient  strength ;  or  equal  parts  of  each 
blood,  or  of  the  contrary  condition,  of  dis-  ;  may  be  used  if  a  stronger  form  is  requi- 
ease  of  the  brain,  of  mdigestioui  sexual  ;  site.*  Poisoning  by  ammonia  sometimes 
excess,  hysteria,  gout,  ovemursing,  &c.  In  occurs,  particularly  by  mistake  :  the  best 
such  a  disease,  requiring  the  nicest  discri-  >  and  most  conyenient  antidote  is  yinegac,  or 
mination  of  the  medical  practitioner  as  to    any  yegetable  acid. 

cause,  before  he  can  adopt  appropriate  treat-  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  an  instance  of 
ii:ent,  no  unprofessional  person  is  quali-  two  gaseous  bodies  forming,  by  their  imion, 
fied  to  interfere.  An  indiyidual  threatened  a  firm  solid.  The  actions  and  uses  of  this 
with  amaurosis,  cannot  too  soon  submit  salt  are  the  same  as  those  of  ammonia ;  it 
himself  to  skilled  advice,  and  should  let  no  '  may,  however,  be  given  in  pill ;  if  in  solu- 
consideration  stand  in  the  way  of  his  doing  tion,  five  grains  mssolyed  in  three  table- 
so  as  quicldy  as  possible     Should  distance,    spoonfuls  of  water  is  an  average  dose. 


applied  to  the  temples,  an  active  pursative 
of  twenty  grains  otjalap,  and  four  or  five  of 
calomel  is  to  be  given  at  once,  and  after  the 
leeches,  cold  applied  to  the  head ;  p^ect 
qtiiet  being  observed.  All  fiurther  treat- 
ment in  this  disease  must  depend  on  the 
individual  judgment  of  the  medical  atten- 
dant.* 

Refer  to— J^e — Brain, 

AMENORRHCEA.    See  Menstbvation. 

AMMONIA-t— VoiATiLB  Alxali.  — 
Spntrr  of  Habtshobn. — ^A  gas  in  its  pure 
state;  is  used  in  medicine  in  solution, 
either  in  water  or  alcohol,  or  as  a  salt, 
in  combination  virith  carbomc  acid  or  acetic 
acid.  In  the  former  case,  it  constitutes 
the  common  carbonate  of  anmionia ;  in  the 
latter,  the  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia, 
known  popularly  as  **  spirit  of  mindererus." 
The  solution  of  ammonia  in  water  is  used 
of  two  different  strengths,  one  yery  strong,, 
generally  employed  extemallyv  the  othor 
mora  diluted — "diluted  solution  of  am- 
moma^^giveiyin  cases  of  fainting,  depges- 
sion '  of  the  systen^  or  aa  a  stimulant 
antacid  in  incugestion;  or  in  spasm,  ia 
doses  of  from  five  to  twenty  drops  m  water, 
or  odier  simple  fluid.  In  cases  where  yery 
rapid  effect  is  required,  ammonia  is  advan- 
taeeous,  but  when  there  is  partial  insensi- 
bility, care  must  be  taken  that  choking  i» 
not  produced  in  the  administration.  'Wneu 
combined  with  olive  oil,  ammonia  forms  a 
most  useful,  and  generally  used  stimuliuit 
liniment.    Two  parts  by  measxire  of  oil,  to 


or  any  unavoidable  cause,  occasion  delay, 
all  exercise  of  the  eye  should  at  once  be 
stopped,  the  general  health  and  condition 
of  the  bowels  attended  to,  and  unless  there 
is  cyidence  of  extreme  weakness,  all  stimu- 
lants avoided;  if  the  patient  is  a  nursing 


The  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  or  sal 
volatile,  is  perhaps  the  best  and  most  con- 
yei\icnt  form  for  internal  administration, 
certainly  so  for  popular  use.  It  keeps 
eood  any  length  of  time  in  a  stoppered^ 
Bottle  ;  and  the  dose,  from  a  half  to  a  whole 


female,  the  child  must  be  weaned  at  once,  tea-spoonful,  in  three  parts  of  a  wine-giaa6« 
Amaurosis,  or  blindness  without  obvious  fill  of  water,  is  easily  and  readily  adminis- 
cause,  coming  on  suddenly  in  a  person  of  tered.  Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia, 
full  fiabit  of  boidy,  is  always  a  grave  symptom,  !  popularly  known  as  "  spirit  of  mindererus," 

and,  as  in  such  a  case,  every  minute  may  l^«.     ,  .^..  .         -^  ^  ^ 

Kn.  ,-ol,i.M«  it  mA^:^»i  «;«i  ^„«.«r««.  .0  ««««  *  The  former  is  the  ••Ammonia  or  HirUbom 
be  Aaluable,  if  medical  aid  cannot  at  once  Liniment- iwed  in  England  and  8coUand,the  Utter  in 
be  got,  BIX  or  eight  leeches  may  safely  be    Ireland. 

*  AVArBOUS.— A  caae  la  reooided  wheie  the  difeaae  dlMppeared  after  the  expulsion  of  a  tape  worm. 

t  AvKuaiA.— Compoaiid  Spliit  of,  or  Sal  VoiatUe— According  to  the  Report  of  the  Lancet  Anal]rUe«l 
CommiMiun  thia  much  need  medicine  li  met  with  in  the  siiops,  of  most  variable  qoality,  not  only  ea  regarda 
t*fte  amoant  and  qoality  of  the  spirit,  but  alio  of  the  ammonia.  The  aromaiio  ingredients  also  vary  greatly, 
tfal  Volaiila  caanot  be  good  and  cheap. 
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is  a  ynxj  certain  and  safe  diaphoretic,  pro- 
ducing free  perspiration,  m  colda  and 
slight  febrile  aihnents,  it  may  be  given 
without  fear,  in  table-spoonful  doses  diluted 
with  water,  repeated  every  few  hours,  its 
effect  being  assisted  by  warm  drinks  and 
confinement  to  bed, 

AMMONIAC  GUM.— A  stimulant  ex- 
pectorant, used  also  in ^Uie formof  stimulant 
plaster* 

AMPUTATION  can  never  le^timately 
&11  within  the  sco^  of  unprofessional  sur- 
gerv,  except  when  it  is  occasioned  by  violent 
accident;  and  when  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  mutt  elapse  before  sUr^cal  assistance 
be  procured.  The  immediate  danger  in 
such  cases  is  fettal  hemorrhage  or  bleeding ; 
but,  fortimately,  from  the  usual  nature  of 
the  accident,  this  does  not  occur  to  so  great 
an  extent  aa  might  be  expected:  the 
bruising  or  tearing  which  generally  accom- 
panies ue  severance  of  the  limb,  acts  as  a 
preventive.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  in 
such  en  accident,  if  there  is  much  bleeding, 
is  to  tie  a  handkerchief,  a  earter,  or  band 
of  some  kind,  round  the  limb,  between  the 
bleeding  points  and  the  body,  and  if  a  pad 
can  be  placed  over  the  trunk  of  the  main 
artery,  so  much  the  better.  It  is  better  not 
to  attempt  to  wrap  up  the  wound  itself  too 
soon,  it  shouJd  be  freely  exx)osed  to  the  air ; 
there  is  no  better  stauncher  of  blood  than  a 
cool  breeze :  above  all  things,  the  bathing 
with  water,  especially  warm  water,  which 
is  so  frequently  done,  is  to  be  avoided.  In 
addition,  the  wounded  member  should  be 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  bod^.  When 
the  bleeding  Am  ceased,  which  it  will  almost 
certainly  do,  if  these  means  are  properly 
attendee!  to,  a  soft,  linen  cloth,  or  cotton,  if 
there  is  no  linen  at  hand,  shoiUd  be  placed 
over  the  woimd,  the  patient  kept  quiet  in  a 
recumbent  posture,  with  the  limb  slightly 
but  easily  elevated,  and  nothing  more  done 
until  the  surgeon's  arrival.  No  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  method  by  which  the 
surgeon  secures  a  cut  artery  by  tying ;  it  is 
.^t  a  procedure  to  be  attempted  by  the 
unprofessional,  except  in  most  extreme  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  certainty  of  no 
medical  assistance  being  procurable  for 
many  hours,  it  might  be  davs.  In  such  a 
case,  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  the 
tight  band  round  the  limb  without  mischief 
ensuing :  by  slightly  relaxing  it,  after  some 
reaction  has  come  on,  the  situation  of  any 
arteries  likely  to  bleed  would  be  made  evi- 
dent by  their  immediately  doing  so.  A 
slender  but  firm  hook,  or  pair  of  small  for- 
ceps, should  be  used  to  pull  forward  every 
bleeding, point  in  succession,  so  far  as 


being  tied  around  it  by  a  second  person. 
The  cessation  of  the  flow  of  blo<>i  will 
indicate  whether  this  has  been  done  effec- 
tually ;  at  the  same  time,  the  band  round 
the  limb  must  not  be  removed,  but  only 
relaxed,  and  left  so  that  it  can  be  instanta- 
neously tightened,  should  haemorrhage  re- 
turn. In  such  an  extreme  case,  it  might  be 
almost  a  matter  of  necessity  to  detach  a 
limb,  the  bone  of  which  had  been  crushed 
through  and  the  main  art^rv  severed,  by 
a  few  strokes  of  a  sharp  knite.  Of  course, 
after  such  an  accident,  watch,  with  light, 
must  be  kept  up  during  night.  Should 
heat  and  inflammation  come  on,  cloUis 
dipped  in  cddwater  may  be  freely  applied. 

Kefer  to^-Artery — Hamorrhage'^Toumi' 
quet, 

AN.£MIA.it  Chlorosis.  —  A  condition 
of  constitution,  in  which  the  quality  of 
the  blood  is  deficient,  in  its  red  globules, 
or  colouring  portions  more  especially.  It 
is  common  m  young  females,  especially 
of  scrofulous  habit.  The  pallor  of  aU 
those  portions  of  the  body,  such  as  the  lips, 
which  are  usually  well  coloured,  sufficiently 
indicates  the  disease.  Anaemia  may  arise 
from  accidental  causes,  such  aa  deficient 
nourishment,  unhealthy  situation,  extreme 
loss  of  blood,  or  may  be  of  constitutional 
origin.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  generally 
quickly  recovered  from,  if  the  constitution 
be  a  good  one,  imder  the  use  of  iron  and 
good  Uviag ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  often  re- 
quires long  and  patient  perseverance  in 
tiiese  and  other  means  to  effect  a  cure. 
General  languor  and  listlessness,  very  heavy 
sleep,  headache,  mental  debility,  impaired, 
capricious,  or  depraved  appetite,  consti- 
pated bowels,  swelling  of  the  feet,  are  the 
general  accompaniments  of  anaemia;  the 
monthly  secretion  is  either  absent  or  very 
pale.  The  primary  cause  of  anaemia  is  still 
obscure,  but  the  direct  cause  of  the  symp- 
toms is  undoubtedly  poverty  of  the  blood, 
and  to  improve  the  vital  fluid,  must  be  the 

Seat  aim  of  treatment.  The  bowels  should 
I  kept  open,  not  purged,  by  some  mild 
aperient,  such  as  the  compouna  rhubarb,  or 
colocynth  pill,  and  ten  drops  of  the  muriated 
tincture  of  iron,  or  two  grains  of  the  am- 
nionic tartrate  of  iron,  given  in  a  wineglass- 
ful  of  water  twice  or  tmree  times  a-day.  If 
the  appetite  is  deficient,  and  does  not  im- 
prove, a  dose  of  tonic  bitter,  quinine,  sali- 
cine,  or  gentian,  must  be  given  along  with, 
or  substituted  for  one  dose  of  iron.  Cod- 
liver-oil  is  also  useful.  The  diet  must  be 
ffenerous ;  meat  twice  a-day,  eggs  if  pre- 
ferred, puddings  in  small  proportiout  and 
bread  partly  substituted  for  vegetables. 
Malt  liquor,  especially  porter,  to  the  extent 


to 
allow  ol  a  ligature  of  silk,  or  fine  twine, 

«  AvMOirucnK  PLAarsa  luu  baen^iMd  m  stlmuUnt  In  hoiuemsld't  knee.— 8m  Hoiuemald's  Knee. 

t  Ajtamxa.— Unnatnral  piotnuion  of  the  eyo-balls  In  oonnecUon  with  the  ttuemlo  itftte  hei  of  Ute  yean 
attraoied  mnch  attention  among  medical  men.  The  oonditlon  is  one  which  requires  the  skilled  trestment  of 
th»  physMao,  although,  of  ooancb  It  ii  baoefiied  by  the  hnproreoMBt  of  the  ouiutUattoa  generally. 
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of  one  of  tlie  usual  pint  bottles,  should  be 
taken,  in  diTided  portions,  daily,  or  a  couple 
of  glaases  of  port-wine,  if  the  former  cus- 
a^^rees.    An  anaemic  patient  ought  to  retire 
to  rest  by  ten  o'clock,  and  to  rise,  as  a 
gcnoal  rule,  by  half-past  seyen,  but  ought 
noYer  to  delay  breakust  beyond  the  mere 
time  required  for  drewinc;  going  out  before 
the  meal  is  quite  out  of  ^e  question,  and, 
indeed,  in  some  cases,  where  mere  is  a  ten- 
deacy  to  fainting,  it  is  better  to  haye  a  cup 
of  eoSee,  or  warm  milk,  before  rising,  and, 
efen  to  this,  as  a  temporary  remedy,  it  may 
bo  reouisite  to  add  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy. 
Tbe  udn  must  be  attended  to,  but  by  tepid 
ipongiiig  onhr.    The  bed  should  be  a  hair 
Buttreis.    uercise  in  the  open  air  on  foot 
or  honeback,  must  be  regular,  but  not  car- 
ried beyond  comfortable  fiitigue.    Change 
of  air  to  the  sea-side,  or  to  a  chalybeate 
ipring,  is  of  great  seryioe.     Mothers  are 
often  anxious  about  the  non-appearance  of 
the  monthly  disrharye ;  its  absence  ia  but 
a  symptom  of  the  disease,  end  it  is  better 
diat  the  constitution  should  not  be  drained 
even  by  it,  until  it  ia  able  to  support  it. 
Soch  are    the   general   rules   respecting 
anamia,  but  a  eomlimitd  case  should  always 
be  aubmitted  to  the  medical  man^— causes 
may  be  aggrayating,  or  effects  such  a8>con- 
tamption,  springing  from  the  disease,  which 
be  cmly  can  dneeU    Moreoyer,  in  extreme 
eaies  of  this  disease,  sudden  death   has 
occurred. 
Befer  to — C?*alybeaies — Iron,  S^c, 
ANAESTHESIA.— Loss  of  sensation.* 
ANALYSIS.— The  art  of  separating  and 
diatxnguishing  the  yarious  constituents  of  a 
compound  b<>dy,  either  as  regards  quality 
or  quantity.     In  judicial  inquiry,  it  is  most 
important,  and  were  its  power  and  perfec- 
tkm  more  geaierally  known,  the  dread  of 
afaaoft  certain  discovery,  would  tend   to 
check  the  too  common  crime  of  poisoning. 
—It  is  possible  for  the  chemist  to  make 
the  1000th  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  damon- 

atrable.t 

ANASARCA.— See  Dbopst. 

ANATOMY.— The  science  which  treats 
of  the  structure  of  organized  beings.  It  is 
dinded  under  the  heads  of — General  Ana- 
tomy, which  re^ds  the  general  featiures 
and  relatiye  position  of  the  yarious  portions 
of  a  body ;  and  Structural  Anatomy,  which 
regards  the  intimate  and  microscopic  struc- 
ture of  the  yarious  textures. 

ANCHYLOSIS.— Stiffening  of  a  joint 
may  be  complete  or  partial.  In  the  former 
case,  it  is  best  let  alone ;  in  the  latter,  much 
may  be  done  to  restore,  by  friction  with 
oteaginous  substances — cod- liver-oil,  &c. — 
bj  bathing  the  joint  with  warm  sea- water 
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and  by  daily  constant  gentle  attempts  at 
moyem^t. 

ANEURISM— Sbs  Arthrt. 

ANGINA  PECTORIS,  oa  Spasm  of 
TUB  HsA&T,  is  one  of  the  most  formid- 
able and  painful  of  the  affections  which 
terminate  human  life ;  it  occurs  more  gene« 
rally  after  middle  age,  and  is  more  fre- 
quent in  men  than  women.  The  attack  is 
diaracterised  by  the  sudden  onset  of  agoniz- 
ing pain,  referred  to  the  centre  of  the  chest, 
or  a  little  to  the  left  side  of  it,  passing 
through  to  the  spine,  up  to  the  left  shoidder, 
and  down  the  arm  of  the  same  side  even  to 
the  extremities  of  the  fingers.  Sometimes 
both  arms  are  affected.  Along  with  the 
pain,  which  is  always  said  to  be  asony  be- 
yond description,  there  is  a  sensation  as  of 
instant  impending  4eath.  The  paroxysm 
ceases  as  suddenly  as  it  comes  on.  Angina 
pectoris  may  be  preceded  by  warning  symp- 
toms, palpitation,  shortness  of  breatning, 
indigestion,  or  it  may  come  on  unheralded 
by  any  of  these,  generally  during  some 
i^ht  exertion,  as  walking  up  hill,  or  during 
strong  mental  emotion,  but  not  unfrequently 
in  the  night,  after  the  £aBt  sleep.  An  attack 
of  an^fina  pectoris  is  an  emergency  affect- 
ing life,  to  which  there  are  few  equal ; 
full,  instant,  stimulation  is  demanded, 
and  the  first  agent  of  the  kind  at  hand 
must  be  used,  tUl  other  remedies  and 
proper  assistance  can  be  procured.  A 
glass  of  spirits  and  water  as  hot  and 
strong  as  it  can  be  swallowed,  and  with  it, 
if  procurable  instantly,  sixty  drops  of  lau- 
danum must  at  once  be  given.  A  strong 
mustard-poultice  is  at  once  to  be  applied  to 
the  frt>nt  of  the  chest,  and  the  same  between 
the  shoulders — ^hot  applications  to  the  feet. 
If  the  paroxysm  be  not  subdued  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  stimulant  is  to  be  repeated 
with  half  the  quantity  of  laudanum,  and 
this  again,  after  the  same  interval,  if  re- 
quisite. Spirits  have  been  mentioned  as 
being  the  most  readily  procurable,  but  when 
ether  and  sal  volatile,  either  one  or  other, 
or  both,  are  at  hand,  they  are  preferable, 
and  must  be  given  i^  just  so  mucn  water  as 
will  permit  of  their  being  swallowed;  a 
tea-spoonfiil  of  each  with  sixty  drops  of 
laudanum.  A  person  who  has  once  suffered 
an  attack  of  angina  should  never  be  without 
these  three  requisites,  laudanum,  or  better. 
Battle's  sedative  solution — eUicr — sal  vola- 
tile. It  is  needless  perhaps  to  sa^r,  that  all 
these  measures  of  an  emergency  in  which 
not  a  ^moment  is  to  be  lost,  are  whilst  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  medical  attendant,  and 
that  to  him  must  be  entrusted  the  direction 
of  that  regulated  mode  of  life,  which  must 
ever  be  adopted  after  an  attack  of  this 


•  AB^nraanca.— AfWU  which  prodaoe  iiuMisibUity  to  pain.    For  recent  informaUon  in  the  om  of 
juHtiMika  leo  Appendix.         ....        ^        .......     .. v ._.  t_,. 


anagthttfe  lee  Appenoix.  .  ,     ,. 

t  AaALTna.— To  tho  **  Aaalrtical  denlUry  Commlaf  Ion  **  of  the  ** 
Sea  vbieb  hM  been  taken  advantage  of  in  the  preaent  work,  hi  tl 
the  caae  of  arttelas  of  diet. 
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disease.  The  treatment  of  the  emergency 
it  may  be  highly  important  for  an  impro- 
fessional  person  to  be  acquainted  with,  that 
of  the  interval,  which  may  extend  to  months 
or  even  years,  with  care,  must  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  educated  skill  alone.  * 

ANIMAL  HEAT  is  the  temperature 
which  every  animal  body  is  enabled  to  sus- 
tain, independent  of  surrounding  media.  In 
healthy  men,  the  ayerage  temperature  of  the 
body  is  98*  or  99*,  in  some  (useases  it  rises 
considerably.  Whether  our  animal  tempera- 
ture is  sustained  in  part  from  other  sources 
or  not,  it  is  generally,  now  considered,  to 
be  chiefly  due  to  the  continual  imion  of  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  derived  from  the  food, 
and  from  the  bodily  tissues,  with  the  oxy- 

gen  conyeyed  to  eyery  portion  of  the  living 
'ame,  from  the  lungs,  by  the  blood.  One 
great  fulfilment  therefore  of  the  food  we 
digest,  is  to  keep  us  warm,  by  the  continual 
combustion  of  elements  going  on  within  us, 
consequently,  persons  who  (*an  consume  and 
digest  large  quantites  of  foodi  haye  much 
greater  power  of  resisting  cold  than  those 
who  cannot,  and  chilliness  is  one  yery  con- 
stant symptom  of  impaired  digestion ;  the 
stomacn  is  unable  to  keep  the  system  sup- 
plied with  fuel.  The  point  is  one  of  con- 
siderable importance  m  the  selection  of 
crews  for  arctic  expeditions;-  and  ought  to 
haye  some  influence  with  intending  emi- 
grants in  tlieir  choice  of  a  future  home.  An 
individua]  who  sufiers  from  habitual  weak- 
ness of  digestion,  ought  to  choose  a  warm 
or  genial  cumate  in  preference  to  a  cold  one. 
Fats  and  oils  especially,  which  contain 
much  carbon  and  hydrogen,  afford^  peat 
protection  against  seyere  cold;  accordmgly 
all  northern  people,  like  the  Esquimaux, 
consume  them  in  large  quantity,  and  Euro- 
peans trayelling  in  northern  latitudes  have 
always  copied  the  natiyes  in  this  respect. 
AlcohoUc  fluids,  like  fat  and  oil,  contain 
much  carbon  and  hydrogen,  but  their  sti- 
mulant properties,  and  more  eyanescent  in- 
fluence, render  them  unfit  for  ordinary  con- 
gumption  to  sustain  animal  heat,  although  on 
extraordinary  occasions  they  are  invaluable. 
When  from  Ulness  or  any  other  cause,  suffi- 
cient food  cannot  be  taken  to  keep  up  a  due 
temperature,  fuel  is  supplied  at  the  expense 
of  tne  bodily  tissues,  more  especially  of  the 
frit — as  the  case  is  in  hybemating  animals — 
and  if  illness,  such  as  fever  continues,  even 
the  supply  witliin  the  body  threatens  to  fail, 
and  the  person  is  actually  in  danger  of 
dying  of  cold.  It  then  becomes  imperative 
to  get  into  the  circulation  as  much  "  respi- 
ratory food,"  as  much  nourishment  as  pos- 
sible, simply,  as  fuel.  Much  may  be  done 
by  strong  animal  broths,  but  alcohol  is  the 

*  Akoiva  PBCToait  ii  imld  to  be  tometlmM  oxoltad  by  •xocmIt*  tobaooo  nnokliif . 
t  Animal  Hbat.— It  iboulU  be  remembered  Uut  if  active  exerUon  ooatiatte  too  long  it  wlU  oeeee  to 
promote  wermtb,  in  ooiuequenoe  of  the  eTailsble  beet-prodnciog  egenta  bdag  oomperetiTely  exhetuietl. 
t  AHUCATioM  SusrsiiDsa— flee  also  trtiole  SolToGitloiL— See  Aiipendia*— Drownlnf  ,  addlUoiul  eruoto. 
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great  resource,  in  whateyer  form  is  most 
adyisable ;  it  passes  readily  into  and  mingles 
with  the  blood,  and  affords  an  immediately 
ayailable  supply  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  to 
keep  the  anunal  temperature  going.  The 
re^lar,  steady  supply  of  wine  when  re- 
quired in  fever,  must  be  kept  up,  and  this 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  attenduit.  Half  an  hour's  nap 
on  the  part  of  the  nurse  may  lose  a  life. 

But  internal  heat  cannot  do  oil  in  our  cold 
clime,  and  with  artificial  modes  of  living, 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  espedally 
in  the  young  and  delicate,  to  maintain  the  fuU 
temperature  of  the  surfiice  by  proper  cloth- 
ing.   The  subject  is  one,  respectmg  which 
much  carelessness  and  ignorance  prevails  in 
all  classes  of  society  in  this  country,  and 
children,  half  clothed  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
pearance, with  bare  chests  and  limbs,  and 
exercise  not  sufficiently  actiye  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  the  chill,  are  exposed  to  all  the 
eyils  resulting  from  internal  congestions  of 
the  blood  replied  from  the  surface.   Warm 
clothing  is,  m  some  respects  a  substitute  for 
fbod,  and  either  man  or  animal  requires  less 
nourishment  when  protected  from  cold.    It 
is  well  known  to  agriculturists,  that  sheep 
or  cattle  will  fatten  more  quickly  under 
coyer  in  winter,  than  if  exposed  to  the 
weather.    The  reason  is  obvious,  they  are 
able  to  store  up  in  their  bodies,  that  which 
otherwise  must  haye  gone  to  keep  them 
vrarm.   When  it  is  considered,  that  abstrac- 
tion of  animal  heat,  by  cold  and  wet,  is  one 
of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  frital  disease, 
the  importance  of  maintaining  the  full  tem- 
perature of  the  body  is  manifest.    It  is  well 
known  that  exercise  is  the  best  antagonist 
to  cold,  it  is  so,  by  quickening  the  respira- 
tion, and  thus  increasing  the  supply  of  oxy- 
gen taken  in  by  the  blood,  wiuch  is  also 
circulated  more  rapidly.    In  fact,  to  use  the 
simile  which  compares  the  body  to  a  stove, 
exercise  gives  a  free  draught  for  the  process 
of  combustion.    Continued  exposure  to  aq 
extreme  degree  of  cold,  which  carries  off  the 
animal  heat  more  quickly  than  it  can  be 
generated,  it  is  well  known,  gives  rise  to 
oyer-powering    drowsiness,    which,    once 
yielded  to,  is  death.    It  must  be  resisted, 
and  when  one  of  a  party  thus  exposed  is  in- 
clined to  yield,  the  others  must  resort  to 
eyery  means  calculated  to  rouse,  eyen — as 
has  been  done, — ^by  thrashing  him  along  ; 
the  temper  which  is  excited  is  a  moat  ex- 
cellent resistant  of  cold.f 

Refer  to — Aeration — Blood — Luny — Ctr- 
eiUation — Food, 

ANIMAITON  SUSPENDEDt  is  the 
term  applied  to  that  condition  in  which  the 
life  of  the  body  is  threatened,  in  conse- 
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of  respiration  haYing  been  stopped 
or  iaB|ieded,  but  in  iHiich  there  still  exists 
s  yssibility  of  li£B  being  preserred.  The 
ckicf  eauses  of  suspended  animation,  are 
diiwuuiig,  hanging,  immersion  in  dioke 
dta^  or  irrespirable  gas,  and  intense  cold. 
IVese  may  be  refieired  to  under  their  proper 


ANISB— aromatio  and  carminatiTe,  is 
wed  chiefly  in  die  fionn  of  the  distilled 
vstcr  to  coxveet  flatulence  in  children,  but 
B  Bol  so  ^enoallj  liked  by  them  as  dill 
— n,  which  is  equally  efficacious.  The 
is  a  tca-apoonraL  The  essential  oil  of 
is  uaed  to  flarour  mixtures,  and  is 
grfCB  in  doaea  of  flye  or  six  drops,  for  an 
iftiilt,  upon  faunp  sugar. 

Reftr  to— CoraniMrttat. 

ANKLB9  is  tl&e  joint  connecting  the  foot 
tilktke  leg— fig.  A~it  belongs  to  the  class 


Fig.  A. 

of  lunge  Joints,  and  u  formed  by  the  ex- 
tKBiities  of  the  large  and  small  bones  of 
tke  leg— fig.  A,  1  and  2— on  the  one  side, 
ttd  ^  smooth,  **  articulating  "  surface  of 
t  bone  of  the  foot,  named  the  '* astragalus" 
oa^e  other,  the  whole  being  kept  in  place 
bj  means  of  strong  ligaments-— 4  and  5. 
lae  position  of  the  ankle  joint  renders  it 
pecouarly  liable  to  iniury^strain,  disloca- 
tion, or  fracture  of  the  leg  bones  close  to  their 
extremities.  Whenerer  the  least  suspicion 
exists  that  Tiolence  to  the  ankle  has  caused 
more  than  a  sprain,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  sobmittinff  it  to  the  examination  of  the 
nrgeoi,  such  injuries  are  often  extremely 
obicure,  and  there  is  much  difficult  in 
Buking  out  their  exact  nature  after  sweUing 
jtti  eome  on.  A  pimple  sprain  of  the  ankle, 
B  to  be  treated  in  the  mo^e  directed  to  be 
ibUowed  in  these  iiguries  generally.  In 
tnea  of  dislocation,  occurrmg  at  a  ffreat 
Arfaaw  from  medical  aid,  and  when  from 
tlie  extreme  distortion  of  the  foot,  the  acci- 


dent is  distinctly  apparent,  some  attempt 
ought  to  be  made  by  those  near  to  replace 
the  parts ;  for  this  puipose,  the  sufferer 
being  laid  down,  one  indiindual  should  grasp 
the  leg  firmly  just  below  the  calf,  whilst 
another,  srasping  the  heel  with  his  left  hand, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  instep  with  his 
right,  endeavours,  by  extension  m  the  first 
place,  and  slip^ht  turning  of  the  foot  towards 
Its  proper  position,  to  reduce  the  dislocation. 

The  ankles  in  children  are  very  apt  to 
become  gradually  distorted  from  weuuiess 
generally,  and  of  the  ligaments  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  deformity  is  often  not  dis- 
covered until  it  has  consiclerably  advanced, 
the  bones  become  altered  in  shape,  and  even 
the  spine  affected,  from  the  habitual  mal- 
position of  the  body.  The  best  general 
remedies  are,  attention  to  the  general  health 
and  strength  of  the  child,  as  mrected  in  the 
article  **  Children,"  the  prohibUion  of  long 
atanding^  and  enforcement  of  regular  but 
moderate  exercise.  The  ankles  ousht  to  be 
bathed  every  morning  with  cold  sail  water, 
and  well  rubbed  afterwards  with  a  rough 
towel.  Many  contrivances,  boots  of  Tarious 
kinds,  &c.,  are,  and  have  been  used  in  cases 
of  weak  ankles ;  unless,  in  extreme  cases, 
ther  are  better  avoided,  and  the  case  lett 
to  tne  gradual  strengthening  measures  above 
recommended.  If  artificial  supports  supply 
the  place  of  the  natural  ones,  the  latter  will 
not  regain  the  proper  tone  and  strength 
essential  for  permanent  cure.  One  of  the 
many  forms  of  elastic  sock  or  stocking,  may, 
however,  be  worn  with  advantage.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above  means,  considerable 
mechanical  power  may  be  exerted  by  making 
Hie  inner,  or  outer  margin  of  ^e  sole  of  the 
boot — for  cloth  boots  should  always  be  worn 
in  such  cases — thicker  or  thinner,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  deformity ;  thus,  if  the 
ankle  be  inclined  to  proiect  inwards,  the 
sole  should  be  raised  on  the  inner  side,  and 
vice  ver$&f.  Regular  perseverance  in  the 
above  mode  of  treatment  will,  in  most  cases, 
effect  a  cure  without  the  more  complicated 
contrivances  often  used.  Attention,  too, 
ought  always  to  be  paid  to  the  habits  of 
standing  practised  by  the  child.  Children 
are  sometimes  bom  with  ankles  distorted. 
See  Clubfeet, 

Refer  to—Dielocaium — Joint — Sprain,  S^c, 

ANODYNES  must  be  regarded  as  con- 
stituting one  of  the  most  benevolent  pro- 
visions of  the  Creator  for  the  relief  of  his 
creatures.  The  removal  of  pain  by  an 
anodyne,  is  like  a  breath  of  heaven.  The 
more  generally  used  anodynes  are  opium — 
belladonna —  aconite  —  conium — hyoscytu- 
mus — ^lettuce — ^hop — camphor. 

ANOREXIA.— Loss  of  appetite. 


Anoa^-Tarions  fbnni  of  boot  bsre  been  contrived  for  tbo  parpoie  of  sopportlnir  weak 
anktes.  TIm  entbor  bs*  fSrand  tbe  tatroductlon  of  a  llffht  loop  of  steel  tea  shewn  to  tbe  figure), 
between  fho  leaihen.  and  made  so  as  to  miss  the  profnlnence  of  the  atikte  bone,  extremely 
mmAiI.  There  la  al>o  an  exeellenUjr  eontiWed  and  rery  light  boot  made  hy  Mr  Spratt,  i 
Brook  Street,  Hanover  fk^oaro.  AxonTvas.— Add  chloroform,  chloric  ether,  chlorudyue.— 
8m  Appendix. 
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ANTACID,  in  medical  language,  means 
Irhatever  directly  neutralizes  acid  secre- 
tions, more  especially  of  the  stomach  and 
DowcJs.  The  principal  antacids  are  potash, 
soda,  ammonia,  lime,  chalk,  and  magnesia. 
The  use  of  antacids  can  only  be  pamatiTe, 
and  their  continued  regular  use  is  produc- 
tive of  serious  mischief;  they  incTitably 
destroy  the  tone  -of  the  stomach,  and  aggra- 
vate permanently  the  evil  they  ma^  tem- 
porarily relieve.  Whenever  antacids  are 
irequently  called  for,  it  is  a  sign  that  there 
is  other  disorder,  though  perhaps  less  j)ro- 
minent,  which  mxist  be  looked  for  and  cor- 
rected. 

Refer  to— Dyapepsia — Digegtion, 

ANTHELMINTICS  are  medicines  which 
remove  the  different  species  of  worms  found 
in  the  alimentary  canaL* 

See  Worm8, 

ANTIMONY  is  the  metallic  base  of  our 
antimonial  preparations ;  of  these,  die  most 
useful,  are  tartarized  antimonj  or  tartar 
emetic,  antimonial  vrine,  antimonial,  or 
James's  powder,  and  the  compound,  Plum- 
mer's  pill.  Of  these,  tartar  emetic,  the  most 
powerful,  is  a  remedy  which  stands  v^thout 
a  rival  as  the  controller  of  some  forms  of 
inflammation.  A  compound  salt  of  anti- 
mony, potash,and  tartaric  acid,  it  is  formed  in 
crystals,  but  usually  sold  as  a  white  powder. 
It  is  sufficiently  soluble  in  water  to  oe  con- 
veniently administered  in  that  fluid,  which 
should  always  be  used  soft  or  distilled :  a 
simple  solution  of  the  medicine  is  preferable 
inmost  cases.  In  large  doses,  tartar  emetio 
acts  as  a  powerful  irritant  poison,  causing 
intense  nausea,  vomiting,  severe  pain  in  the 
bowels,  purging,  bloody  stools,  and  extreme 
g^eneral  depression ;  and  even  in  compara- 
tively small  doses,  these  effects  are  some- 
times liable  to  be  developed  in  degree, 
especially  in  children.  Great  caution,  there- 
fore, is  required.  In  case  of  a  poisonous, 
or  overdose  of  tartar  emetic  having  been 
swallowed,  the  best  remedy  is  some  astrin- 
gent infusion,  Peruvian  bark,  nut  galls,  or 
strong  tea.  There  is  considerable  variation 
in  the  strength  of  the  dose  of  tartar  emetic, 
^ven  by  medical  men ;  when,  under  neces- 
sity, it  18  dispensed  by  others,  the  sixth  to 
the  eighth  of  a  grain  only,  should  be  given 
to  an  adult.  A  convenient  form,  is  to  dis- 
solve two  grains  of  the  salt  in  half  a  pint 
of  soft  water  slightly  wanned,  and  of  tnis, 
to  give  a  table-spoonful  evexy  three  or  four 
hours,  so  as  to  keep  up  continued  nausea. 
Vomiting  may  follow  the  first  dose  or  two, 
but  after  that,  in  most  cases,  the  stomach 
becomes  tolerant  of  the  remedy.  By  giving 
tartarized  antimony  dissolved  in  a  mode- 
rately small  quantity  of  water,  its  irritant 


effects  are  less  liable  to  be  exerted  upon  the 
bowels,  and  should  they  come  on,  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum,  if  otnerwise  admissiUe, 
must  be  given  in  some  demulcent,  barley  or 
rice-water,  and  the  demulcent  idone  con- 
tinued as  common  drink.  To  children,  tartar- 
ized antimony  must  be  administered  vriUi 
great  caution,  and  is  better  avoided  by  ^e 
unprofessional,  except  in  the  extreme  cases 
of  croup,  or  severe  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
plainly  existing,  and  occurring  at  a  distance 
DTom  proper  medical  assistance.  In  the  for- 
mer alarming  disease,  tolerably  full  doses  are 
required  to  make  a  quick  impression  upon 
the  system,  and  to  induce  speedy  vomitms. 
For  a  child  of  six  or  seven  years,  a  singfo 
grain  must  be  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of 
water,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  solution, 
given  either  alone,  or  in  a  little  water  as 
orink,  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  free 
vomiting  is  produced.  In  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  half  the  dose  must  be  given; 
but  this  advice,  let  it  be  remembered,  ap- 
plies only  to  the  severe  diseases  above 
mentioneo,  when  occurring  at  a  distance 
from  medical  aid.  The  practice  of  admi- 
nistering antimony  to  children,  generally, 
is  not  well,  unless  under  medical  sanction, 
and  in  those  of  weak  constitution  may  be 
productive  of  serious  or  £Eital  results. 

For  a  simple  emetic,  antimony  is  seldom 
well  adapted,  and  should  not  be  used  when 
others  are  obtainable.^ 

ANTIMONIAL  WINE  is  a  solution  of 
tartar  emetic  in  vrine,  two  grains  to  the  fluid 
ounce ;  in  many  cases,  it  is  a  convenient 
preparation,  but  of  course  liable  to  the  same 
dangers  as  the  watery  solution ;  it  is  much— 
too  much,  used  popularly,  especially  as  an 
emetic.  In  inflammatory  -  diseases,  the 
amount  cf  vrine  which  must  be  given  with 
each  dose  is  ob^ctionable.  It  is  most  useful 
as  a  simple  diaphoretic,  given  at  bedtime, 
in  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  drops,  and 
combined  with  half  an  ounce  of  spirit  of 
mindererus. 

James's  powder,  although  a  secret  pre 
paration^  is  comparatively  so  mild  and 
certain  in  its  operation  as  a  diaphonetic, 
that  it  is  very  generally  prescribed  by  medi- 
cal men  4  dose,  three  to  eight  grains.  Tlie 
Sharmaceutical  imitatlen — antimonial  pow- 
er— is  not  to  be  depended  on. 

Plummer*s  pill  contains  antimony  in  small 
proportion.    See  pLuinisa's  Pill. 

ANTISEPTIC.  —  A  substance  which 
counteracts  the  tendency  to  fermentation,  or 
putrefaction  in  organized  bodies.  Chlo- 
rine, mineral  acids,  salt,  alcohol,  volatile  oils, 
cold!,  &c.,  all  act  as  antiseptics. 

Refer  to^Fermento^um. 

ANTISPASMODIC.—That  which  allays 


•  ABTasuavnca— The  prindpal  Anthelmiotlet  ara  Kooiio— OU  of  M«l«  fern— Santonin*— TurpentiiM— 
Beammony— Iron,  and  most  of  the  vegetabla  bitten  are  alao  indirect  worm  remedies. 

f  AvnMOinr.— Tarurised  Antimony  ia  now  the  Tartarated  Antimony  of  Briilah  Pharmaoopela— as  a  oounter 
irritant  it  ia  need  In  the  form  of  **  Ointment  of  Tartarated  AntloMny.**  To  make  the  ointment,  rub  thoioogbly 
together  quarter  of  an  oooob  of  Tartaratod  Antimony  with  one  onnoe  of  aimple  ointment. 
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fan  ariting  ftommnaeiilar  •paan,  or  Indeed 
■jterere  pain  imooimeeted  with  mflamma- 
tioB.  Anodynes,  therefore,  are  antispatmo- 
&i,  bat  thoe  aieothera  of  thedass  which 
are  atnnnlants,  and  which  do  not  appear  to 
pMaew  any  mnodyne  effect.  The  principal 
irimnlant  antiapMmodios,  are  ether — ^which 
Mj  abo  be  r^;arded  as  anodyne — ammo- 
■a,  falerian,  assafoBtida,  musk,  and  the 
tnms  iorms  of  spirit,  brandy,  &o.  The 
aodyne  aniti^asmodics,  sre  quite  the  safest 
ht  unprofessional  administration ;  they 
caonoc  do  misrbipf^  which  the  stimulants 
sertainly  will,  in  the  erent  of  inflammation 
UsDf  present.  Heat  is,  howerer,  one  of 
the  oert,  and  certainly  the  safest  sntispas^ 
■D£e  for  general  use;  in  spasm  of  the 
■mmsfb,  in  colic,  in  graTel^  in  gall-stone, 
indwd,  in  pain  genenUy,  the  continued 
sppScadon  of  heat, — as  high  a  temperature 
as  can  be  weU  borne — acts  certainly,  safely^ 
fiatcAiIly.  Tbeantispasmodics  aboTe  enume* 
isted,  are  more  dixWtly  applicable  to  the 
tnatment  of  painfbl  spasm;  those  which 
>loyed  in  the  treatment  of  spas- 
soch  as  St.  Vitus'-dsnce, 


APH 


hooping-cough,  ftc.,   are   many  of  them 
■OR  properly  tonic  remedies  ;  chloroform. 


ai  a  general  antispasmodic,  is  eminently 
terriceable.* 

Befer  to— ilftodSyiMs    l^tum    flte<,  4«. 

ANTJS. — ^The  fundament  or  terminating 
cadet  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Itchins  in 
thii  situation  is  at  times  extremely  trouble- 
anne,  it  will  eenerally  be  allayed  by  slight 
rdazation  of  the  bowels,  effected  by  a  few 
ioKS  of  sulphur  and  magnesia,  half  a 
drschm  of  each  taken  every  night,  and  by 
the  use  of  a  letion  composed  of  two  or 
tbne  grains  of  acetate  of  lead  in  the  ounce 
of  water.  ]nssureof  the  anus  is  a  most  pain- 
id.  tfhcdan,  which  requires  the  care  of  the 
ninon.  Prolapsus  of  the  bowel,  piles, 
nu  fistula,  all  occur  in  this  situation. 
The  snus  Ib  kept  closed  by  a  sphincter 
Bstde  which  surrounds  it.  When  this 
■oade  loses  its  power,  as  it  does  in  some 
tiKstes,  inroluntary  discharges  occur.f 

iLdet  to^'FiMtuli^^Pile9—-Prolaptut, 

AOBTA.— The  main  artery  of  the  body, 
v^ich  arises  directly  from  the  heart,  and 
from  which  all  the  secondary  arteries  have 
tlieir  origin  except  one,  the  pulmonary. — 
See  fi^.  The  aorta  is  divided  into  an 
•Mending  portion  A,  an  arch  B,  and  a  des- 
ceadinf  portion  C,  the  latter  bcins  sub- 
<!iTided  into  a  thoracic  portion  C,  ana  abdo- 
vuaal  C  2.  The  origm  of  the  aorta  from 
the  heart,  is  Just  opposite  the  iunction  of 
the  fimrth  rib  widk  the  breast-bone.  The 
pvttce  from  the  heart  into  the  aorta,  is 
^otfihy  three  **  semiliinar"  valves,  which, 
AmifT  It  a  ■Mdtoal  ttrm  fr«qo«iiUy  Uied  to 


when  perfect^  effectually  pserent  any  re- 
gurgitation of  blood. 

Refer  to— ^rt^ry — Heart, 

APERIENT.  —  Whatever  opens  the 
bowels  gently — a  laxative,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  purgatives,  and  cathartics,  which 
act  stronely.     See  Laxative, 

APHOrrtA. — ^Loss  of  voice  may  be  owing 
to  inflammatory  swelling,  either  acute  or 
chronic,  or  to  ulceration  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx,  to  paralysis,  or  to 
hysterical  affection.  Coming  on  suddenly, 
accompanied  with  fever,  pain  in  the  larynx 
and  upper  part  of  the  throat  increased  on 
swallowing,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the 
above  symptom  must  be  regarded  with  some 
apprehension,  as  one  of  the  conconiitants  of 
rapidly  £Eital  disease,  acute  laryngitis.  Loss 
of  voice,  however,  frequently  occurs,  quite 
imconnccted  witii  the  other  symptoms  men- 
tioned, and  is  then  not  to  l>e  so  seriously 
regarded.  Many  persons  are  liable  to  it 
after  exposure  to  niffht  or  foggy  air,  or  after 
much,  or  loud  talking.  Persons  living 
in  damp  houses  suffer  from  this  form  of 
aphonia,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the 
thickening  or  great  susceptibility  of  the 
laryngeal  membrane.  When  it  continues, 
nothing  affords  greater  relief  than  antimo- 
nial  ointment,  or  croton  oil,  rubbed  over  the 
forepart  of  the  neck  so  as  to  produce  a  free 
eruption.  Blisters  may  be  used,  but  are 
a  fbelinf  of  iliikliif  and  dlstr«M  at  the  pit  of  the 


*  Avn-SpAsaoaio— To  tlw  sbovs  taaiMnUtd  mutt  be  added— Chloric  Bther— Bambol— ChlorodyDe— See 

ipHadU    uee  aleo ealpimrlc  Mthn.  ..     ^    « 

tAsiia»lBlrriUrti>B,tlMfolloirfaiglsiieera1— Take  of  Oxide  of  Zlao,  sad  eolation  of  AeetaU  of  Load,  of 

Lard,  one  ounee-mb  well  together. 
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not  BO  efficacious.  A  hot  bran  poultice  to 
the  throat  at  night,  and  a  tea-spoonfiil  of 
paregoric,  taken  along  with  twenty  drops 
o£  ipecacuan  wine,  will  often  remove  a 
threatened  attack.  In  the  more  chronic 
form,  twenty  drops  of  tincture  of  squills 
may  be  substituted  for  the  ipecacuan.  A 
•yrup  made  wiUi  inAision  of  horse- 
radish, is  popularly,  and  sometimes  bene- 
ficially employed.  Persons  who  are  liable 
to  loss  of  Toice,  ought  never  to  expose 
themselves  to  damp,  ccud,  or  night  air,  with- 
out protecting  the  mouth  by  means  of  a 
light  shawl  or  respirator  of  some  kind,  and 
should  keep  the  feet  well  protected,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  symptom  itself, 
though  that  is  troublesome  enough,  but 
because  of  the  indication  it  afbrds  of  general 
delicacy  of  the  bronchial  membrane.  When 
alonff  with  loss  of  voice,  there  exists  hoarse 
cough,  pain,  and  expectoration  of  thick 
mucus,  ulceration  is  to  be  suspected,  and 
the  case  as  soon  as  possible  put  under  pro- 
per medical  care.  Aphonia  nrom  paralysis, 
or  hysteria,  must  fall  under  the  general 
treatment  of  these  diseases.* 

Refer  io-^Larynx — Laryngit%9 — Eipeeto* 
rants — Respirator, 

^  APHTHA. — ^Thrush,  is  more  especially  a 
disease  of  early  infancy,  affecting  the  mouth 
and  fauces,  the  lining  membrane  of  which 
in^  this  disease,  appears  as  if  sprinkled  over 
with  bits  of  milk  curd.  Recent  researches 
have  discovered,  that  u]^n  these  patches,  a 
filiform  description  of  mmute  fimgus  is  deve- 
loped, which  probably  finds  a  congexiial 
habitat,  in  the  disordered  secretions  which 
are  the  main  feature  of  the  disease ;  excess  of 
acid,  and  irritationofthemuoous  lining  of  the 
bowels  always  existing.  The  disease  is  not 
l^erally  serious,  it  is  accompanied  by  slight 
lever  and  drowsiness,  and  passes  off  in 
eight  or  ten  days ;  during  the  time,  how- 
ever, it  interferes  with  the  child  taking  the 
breast  properly.  Aphtha  is  very  often  the 
result  of  improper  feeding,  with  bread  and 
other  things  unfit  for  the  infant  stomach. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  when  an  infant  is 
affected  with  thrush,  is  to  correct  the  acid 
state  of  the  bowels  by  a  few  grains  of 
calcined  magnesia — ^in  tbis  case  preferable 
to  the  fiuid  form — or  if  the  bowels  be  re- 
laxed, of  chaQc,  following  the  antacid  by  a 
mild  dose  of  castor-oil.  Tidn  may  be  re- 
peated every  second  day.  The  quality  of 
the  milk,  and  state  of  the  nipple  of  the 
mother  is  to  be  examined,  and  tne  food,  if 
any  be  given,  regulated ;  milk  and  water, 
two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter — 
in  which  a  little  isinglass  should  be  dissolved 
if  there  is  diarrhoea — ^is  to  be  the  sole  addi- 
tion to  the  mother's  supply,  all  saccharine 


matters  being  avoided.  If  the  state  of  the 
bowels  be  corrected,  the  thrush  will  gene- 
rally get  well,  but  it  is  expedient  to  assist  the 
cure  by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  borax  in  water 
—one  drachm  to  half  a  pint — used  to  wash  the 
mouth.  The  common  system  of  mixing  borax 
vrith  honey  is  not  advisable,  as  the  saccha- 
rine matter  may  favour  the  fungoid  growth. 
When  the  case  is  mild,  the  aphthae  separate 
in  seven  or  eight  days,  leaving  a  healing 
surfieice  below,  and  the  mouth  soon  gets 
well;  that  is,  if  it  be  not  injudidously 
scrubbed,  «  cleaned,"  daily  by  the  nurse. 
In  children  of  weak  constitution,  or  who 
are  exposed  to  unhealthy  infiuences,  thrush 
4na,y  assume  a  malignant  character ;  the  aph- 
thous specks  become  black,  and  idcerations 
form  on  their  site,  diarrhoea  increases,  and 
the  belly  becomes  tender,  the  child  is  drowsy, 
or  it  may  be  convulsed.  In  such  cases,  the 
chlosate  of  potash,  internally,  and  saturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  applied  to 
the  sores,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  west,  are 
most  useful,  the  strength  being  at  the  same 
time  supported  by  a  tea-spoonful  of  strong 
broth*  in  which  ismglass  has  been  dissolved* 

S'ven  frequently.  When,  however,  the 
sease  assumes  this  dangerous  character, 
medical  assistance  must  be  procxired  at 
once.  Children  past  infancy,  and  even 
adults  are  sometimes  affected  with  aphtha. 
Regulation  of  the  bowels  by  a  mild  aperient 
— castor-oil— chlorate  of  potash  internally, 
and  borax  wash,  are  the  best  remedies. 
Bismuth  is  sometimes  useful.  The  diet 
should  be  mild  and  imirritating,  chiefiy 
milk  and  fSeuinaceous.'f* 

APNCEA.  —  Imperceptible  breathing, 
such  as  occurs  in  fiBdntmg,  and  in  some 
nervous  affections. 

APPETITE.— The  instinctive  desire  for 
food  which  is  periodically,  and  in  health, 
regularly  experienced,  is  a  real  blessing 
^iven  to  us  by  God,  and  its  temperate  en- 
joyment is  a  sign  of  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body.  The  sensation  of  hunger  doubt- 
less originates  in  the  system  at  large,  and 
its  removal  by  the  presence  of  food  upon  the 
stomach,  must  be  due  to  the  sympathetic 
connections  of  that  organ  with  tiie  system. 
All  that  is  reouired  for  the  tmiiM«lMi^« 
appeasement  of  hunger,  is  the  presence  of 
a  substance,  it  may  be  of  very  small  nourish- 
ing power,  in  the  stomach ;  the  unctuous 
earth  consumed  by  the  American  Indians, 
and  the  here  meal  of  Norway^  act  in  this 
way.  Taste  nas  nothing  to  do  in  satisfying 
the  appetite.  Mr.  Beaumont,  who  experi-  * 
mented  in  the  famous  case  of  St.  Martin, 
found  that  appetite  was  quite  as  well  ap- 
peased by  food  passed  into  the  stomach  by  the 
external  opening,  as  if  it  had  been  swallowed. 


*  Afrovll— In  hjsterieal  Aphonia,  the  Inhslatloa  of  a  small  portion  ol  Solphnrie  Ether  is  said  to  have 
proTodoMfaL— Lon  of  Toioe  from  relazad  throat  is  ofl«nqaickly  cured  b/  the  use  of  Nitrate  of  Silver,  or 
Lonar  Oaoatlo  dIsiolTad  in  Nitrie  iBther  (See  AppendijO  or  by  agarvltoompoaad  of  one  drachm  of  Tincture  of 
Perehloride  of  Iron  In  half  a  pint  of  water,  to  be  used  three  or  foar  tlmea  daily— 8«o  Bore  Throat. 

f  ArflTBA— The  Author  would  dinoK  additional  attantioa  to  the  osa  of  Chlorals  of  Potash  la  Aphtha— See 
Potash  Chkmtak 
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A  icgalsr  •ppetite  is  generally  a  symptom 
of  a  healthy  state  of  system ;  as  soon  as 
dkofder  oeems,  the  appetite  fla^  nature 
hoaelf  slops  the  sapplies,  whidi,  mstead  of 
MMnishiiig  the  hoay,  would  only  increase 
lim  eBBhaiTMiimut  of  the  functions;  but 
dds  is  DOC  imderstood,  and  the  uck  are  too 
oftcA  tcm|ited  and  pressed  by  anxious  at- 
tendants, to  take  nourishment,  to  their  own 
hart  and  disromfort.  Eyen  then«  nature 
asserts  her  right,  and  the  stomach  rejects 
what  it  did  not  desire.  The  longings  of 
appetite  sometimes  i^pesr  to  be  almost  in- 
sdaietiTe,  especially  in  illness,  particularly 
whene  there  has  been  much  or  obstinate 
mmiting.  The  patient  will  express  a  strons 
done  fiv  some  article  of  food  or  drink  which 
ov  pecoQceiTed  ideas  or  theories  would 
eatunly  finbid,  but  which  being  permitted, 
sMras  at  once  to  ame.  When  the  yarious 
Moriiid  dflviatiaiis  from  natural  appetite  are 
fSMidtrcid,  such  latitude  requires  of  course 
peat  caution ;  but  the  fiict  should  not  be 
lost  si^it  of  :-»a  yaziable  appetite,  at  one 
tM  deflcient,  at  another  morbidly  actiye,  is 
lesrcdy  consistent  with  health.  In  children, 
it  is  oRoL  indicatiye  of  worms.  Deprayed 
appetite  eonaists  in  the  longing  zor,  or 
derooring  snbstanoee  not  intendea  for  food, 
nch  as  chalk,  slate  pencils,  cinders,  earth, 
ftc:  the  synmtom  is  not  uafre<iuently  s 
eooeomitaat  of  the  chlorotie  diseases  of 
foog  females.  The  "  dirt^eating"  of  tro- 
pical '^^inetrf  is  another  form  of  deprayed 
ippctite. 

APOPLEXY^ia  an  affection  of  the 
fanin,  durins  the  continuance  of  which, 
•ease  and  ToluntarT  motion  are  wholly  or 
psitially  extinguished  ;  the  patient  lies 
ancQosdous,  as  if  in  deep  sleep,  end  can- 
aot  be  roused  by  any  ordinary  means. 
Uflfe  generally  the  face  is  flushed,  and  the 
Teaels  of  the  head  and  temples  appear  oyer 
filed  ;  there  is  snoring,  or  stertor,  as  it  is 
called ;  the  tipper  lip  margin,  partially^  or 
catirdy,  ia  blown  forward  at  each  expira- 
boB,  and  Uie  skin  is  coyered  with  profuse 
ptwpiration ;  if  the  eyes  are  examined,  they 
appear  oloodshot  and  glassy-looking.  In 
toott  cases,  while  the  symptoms  of  insensi- 
bility, perspiration,  &c.,  are  present,  the 
ftee  is  pale,  and  the  appearance  is  one  of 
CBwml  depression  ;  the  weak  pulse  con- 
tnacing  wim  its  full  hard  condition  in  the 
fDnaer  case.  If  a  person  be  found  in  a 
ttte  of  spoplex^,  as  he  can  giye  no  account 
of  fcwnfffr,  it  IS  important  for  others  to 
Mcertain  whether  there  is  any  assignable 
caaie  fbr  the  circumstance.  The  head 
ikould  be  examined  for  signs  of  yiolcnce ; 
tW  breath  for  the  odour  of  alcoholic  drink ; 
aajdreumstances  likely  to  give  occasion  to 
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poisoning  searched  out ;  but  whateyer  the 
condition,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  pro- 
curing medical  adyice ;  in  the  meanwhile, 
much  is  to  be  done  by  well-directed  atten- 
tions. Few  attacks  of  apoplexy  come  on 
without  preyious  warning ;  the  patient,  if 
of  full  habit,  has  suffered  from  headache 
or  giddiness,  especially  on  stooping,  or 
has  slept  much  and  heayily;  the  mental 
faculties  haye  been  slugnsn,  the  memory 
affected,  or yision impaired;  there  may  haye 
been  numbness  or  pricking  in  a  limb,  or  in 
a  finger  only ;  to  others,  the  face  and  ^es 
haTB  looked  frill  and  red ;— if  of  spare  habit, 
there  may  also  haye  been  headache,  giddi- 
ness, impaired  yision,  and  confusion;  but 
there  has  been,  also,  marked  debility  of  the 
mental  powers,  memory  affected,  the  power 
of  following  a  consecutiye  train  of  thought 
impaired,  articulation  indistinct,  while  with 
these  the  face  has  been  pale,  the  pidse  weak, 
the  whole  manner  inanimate,  rather  than 
oppressed.  Indiriduals  of  sanguine  tem- 
perament, with  short  necks  and  large  heads, 
particularly  if  they  liye  well,  are  the  subjecte 
of  the  first  set  of  symptoms ;  those  of  spare 
habit,  and  weak,  leuco-phlegmatic  constitu- 
tion, of  the  second.  When  in  an  indiyidual, 
at  any  time  of  life,  but  more  especially 
after  ihe  age  of  fifty,  such  symptoms  shew 
themselyes,  they  should  not  be  neglected  for 
a  day.  It  is  eyident,  howeyer,  that  de- 
pendmg  on  two  yery  opposite  conditions 
of  body,  the  treatment  for  each  must  be 
yeiy  different.  The  extent  and  gradua- 
tion of  this  treatment  ought  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  medical  attendant ;  in  the  mean  time, 
if  interval  must  elapse  before  that  can  be 
done,  the  man  of  full  habit  ^ould  at  once 
reduce  hia  diet,  cut  off  entirely,  or  nearly  so, 
hia  stimulants  and  spices,  and  animal  rood, 
eschew  supper,  take  exercise  moderately, 
and  rise  early.  He  should  purge  the  boweds 
freely  by  a  couple  of  calomel  and  cdlocynth 
pills,  taken  nightly  for  a  few  times,  and  by 
salixies,  such  as  Seidlitz  powders  or  Epsom 
salts,  a  couple  of  tea-spoonfuls  of  the  fatter 
in  half-pint  of  water,  eyery  morning.  Mental 
excitement  is  to  be  ayoided,  the  head  kept 
well  raised  in  bed,  anything,  either  handker- 
chief or  shirt,  round  the  neck,  worn  perfecUy 
easy.  The  man  of  spare  habit  must  follow 
a  more  negatiye  plan.  Rest  and  quiet  of 
body  and  mind  are  for  him  essential ;  any- 
thing likely  to  tax  the  nenrous  power,  par- 
ticularly of  a  sexual  character,  must  be 
ayoided ;  oyer  fatigue  is  dangerous ;  while 
the  bowels  are  kept  regular,  they  must 
not  be  purged ;  the  diet  easy  of  digestion, 
ought  to  be  nourishing ;  and  stimulants,  if 
habitually  taken,  must  not — unless  foimd 
directly  to  cause  imeasiness  in  the  head— 
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be  discontinued,  without  medical  sanction ; 
spices,  however,  should  be  avoided.  The 
temperature  of  the  skin  generally,  and  of 
the  extremities,  should  be  sufficiently  pre- 
senred.  When  an  individual  is  seized  with 
symptoms  denoting  apoplexy,  it  being  as- 
certained that  they  neither  proceed  from 
violence  to  the  head,  from  intoxication,  nor 
narcotic  poison. —800  Head — ItUoxicatum — 
Poison — ouring  the  longer  or  shorter  in- 
terval which  may  elanse  before  the  medical 
man  can  arrive,  much  is  to  be  done.  The 
patient  should  be  had  on  the  back,,  the  head 
and  shoulders  well  raised,  the  neck  bared, 
and  a  free  current  of  air  permitted  to  the  head. 
If  there  is  much  redness  and  congestion  of 
the  face  and  head,  with  full  hard  pulse,  in 
a  pcpson  of  full  habit,  if,  as  may  happen, 
medical  aid  is  far  distant  in  point  of  tune, 
and  if  there  is  any  one  present  competent 
to  bleed  from  the  arm,  it  may  be  done  to 
the  extent  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four 
ounces ;  it  may  not  do  good,  but  in  such  a 
case  it  can  scarcely  do  hftfnu  If  leeches  are  to 
be  had  in  the  case  now  supposed,  from  one 
to  two  dozen  of  them  maybe  applied-  over  the 
head,  temples,  and  behind  the  ears,,  either  as 
an  adjunct  to,  or  substitute  for  bleeidin^  from 
the  arm.  The  amount  of  blood  taken  m  this 
way-,  mu$t  be  left  a  little  to  the  discretion  of 
an  mtellicent  lay  adviser.  In  addition,  free 
purging  should  be  resorted  to.  As  the  power 
of  swalloMring  is  lost  or  impaired,  medical 
men  usually  etkct  this  by  means  of  a  drop 
of  croton  oil  placed  on  the  ton^e,  and  re- 
peated if  requisite ;  but  in  the  circumstances 
now  supposed,  this  can  scarcely  be  obtain- 
able, and  instead  of  it,  a  clyster  containing 
s-ilt  or  soap- water,  Epsom  salts,  turpentine, 
castor-oil,  or  whatever  purgative  is  most 
readily  available,  must  be  given ;  the  -warmth 
of  the  feet  must  be  preserved,  but  not  ex- 
cited, by  hot  water,  mustard,  &c.  All 
attempts  at  giving  nourishment  must  be 
suspended  for  many  hours.  In  the  event 
of  the  attack  presenting  the  opposite  symp- 
toms, those  of  depression,  all  attempts  at 
depletion  are  to  be  avoided,  indeed,  it  may 
be  requisite  in  an  extreme  case,  to  ^et  a  few 
spoonfids  of  wine  swallowed ;  purgmg  must 
be  let  alone,  but  the  extremities  uiould  be 
kept  well  wturmed,  and  mustard  poultices 
may  be  freely  applied  to  ^e  legs,  u\ighs,  or 
between  the  shoulders ;  liqidd  nourishment, 
such  as  meat  broth,  must  be  got  down  in  tear 
spoonfuls  at  a  time.  To  the  medical  attendant 
must  be  left  all  beside.  An  attack  of  apo- 
plexy may  ei^er  disappear  or  be  removed, 
and  leave  the  patient  apparently  in  perfect 
health,  or  it  may  leave  him  paralyzed  in  body, 
and  weakened  in  mind,  the  man  but  not 
the  same  man,~changed ;  strength  has  been 


exchanged  for  weakness  in  every  way,  for 
weakness  which  increases  as  time  goes  on, 
loss  of  memory,  irritability,  childish  desires, 
and  childish  weeping,  till  in  all  probability 
one  or  more  attacks  of  the  disease  close  the 
scene.  Lastly,  apoplexy  may  pass  on  to 
deeper  and  deeper  insensibility,  no  sisn  of 
consciousness  is  ever  eiven,  the  breathing 
becomes  more  laboured,  the  natural  offices 
are  performed  involuntarily,  the  sweat  be- 
comes the  cold  one  of  death,  which  takes 
place  with  or  without  convulsions. 

Apoplexy  may  come  on  suddenly;  the 
person  is  struck  as  if  by  a  blow,  but  this 
form  is  less  to  be  dreaded  than  that  which 
creeps  on  more  insidiously.  An  indi-ridual 
becomes  giddy  and  faint  for  a  few  minutes, 
perhaps  -vomits,  but  seems  to  reco-ver; 
shortly  after,  however,  he  becomes  dull,  the 
eyes  iiea-vy,  and  insensibility  gradusJUy 
comes  over  him.  The  first  form  is  most 
probably  o-wing  to  sudden  congestion  in  the 
nead,  or  to  rapid  efiusion  of  blood ;  ^e 
latter  to  slower  efl^on ;  in  this  case,  the 
first  shock  is  felt  at  the  instant  the  vessel 
gives  way,  but  it  requires  the  further 
gradual  efiusion  to  complete  the  attack. 
An  individual  who  has  once  sufiiered  an 
attack  of  apoplexy,  and  recovered,  cannot 
too  carefully  avoid  every  possible  exciting 
cause.  A  momentary  imprudence,  the 
stoopinff  to  tie  a  shoe,  looking  at  objects 
mucn  above  the  level  of  sight,  &c.,  a  -warm 
bath,  may  be  sufficient  to  induce  serious 
symptoms.  Especially  must  the  bowels  be 
kept  so  easythat  straining  at  stool  is  never 
required.  The  system  of  diet  and  regimen 
should  be  strictly  laid  do-wn  by  the  medical 
attendant,  and  as  strictly  adhered  to  by  die 
patient ;  the  mind  carenilly  kept  from  ex- 
citement. In  no  disease,  -with  exception, 
perhaps,  of  that  of  the  heart,  does  the  man 
who  possesses  habitual  self-control,  in  body 
and  mind,  possess  more  advantage,  than  in 
apoplectic  tendency,  over  the  slave  of  passion 
or  of  temper.  • 

Refer  to— Paral^Ha, 

AQUA-FORTIS.— Nrraic  Acid.— Refet 
to—Nitrie  Acid, 

AQUA-REGIA.— Nrmo-MtmiATioAcin. 
— ^Refer  to— Nitro-MurieUic  Acid, 

AREOLA. — ^A  term  applied  medically 
to  the  inflamed  circle  which  surrounds  a 
vesicular'or  pustular  elevation,  such  as  tliat 
of  the  vaccine  vesicle.  Also  applied  to  the 
coloured  circle  surrounding  the  female  nip- 
ple. Generally,  not  invariably,  previous  to 
preenancy,  this  areola  is  light  m  colour,  but 
m  the  majority  of  cases,  soon  after  concep- 
tion, it  begins  to  darken,  and  in  some  indi- 
viduals, especially  in  those  of  dark  com- 
plexion, it  Decomes  of  a  deep  bro-wn.    The 
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dttnge  of  colour  in  the  areola,  is,  therefore, 
rliMpd  amid  the  more  certain  signs  of  pre^- 
waaejf  hot  aa  it  haa  been  known  to  exist  in 
the  Tirgin*  and  ia  not  oniTersally  developed 
in  the  pregnant  female,  it  can  never  alone  be 
taken  aa  a  decisiye  proof,  but  only  as  a 
oonoboratiTe,  along  with  other  symptoms. 

Befier  to^PrvyiMniry. 

ARM-PIT. — See  Axilla. 

AKMCA  MONTANA.— Leopard's- 
bane*  ia  a  plant  bearing  a  composite  flower, 
foand  in  mountainous  regions.  It  is  scarcely 
if  ever  prescribed  internally  in  this  countr)r ; 
as  an  external  application,  however,  it  is 
much  and  beneficially  used  in  the  treatment 
«f  wounds  and  contusions.  From  one  to 
two  drachma  of  the  tincture  in  half-a-mnt 
of  water  «lbnn8  a  convenient  lotion.  The 
Boasfleopathic  practitioners  claim  arnica 
as  one  of  their  own  remedies,  and  their 
ehemiats  ask  for  their  tincture  an  extrava- 
patlyhifh  price.  The  drug  itself  has  Ions 
bfcn  used  externally,  on  the  Continent,  and 
the  tincture  may  be  procured  equally  good, 
aad  much  cheaper,  at  many  respectable  che- 
mists, like  every  thing  else,  there  is  much 
■purious  tincture  sold.  When  the  pure  tino- 
tare  is  drorpped  into  water,  it  gives  it  a  milky 
«  opaleaeent  M^pearance. 

A&OMATICd.— Stimulants  derived  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  possessing  a  more 
or  less  powerful  and  generally  agreeable 
odour,  a  vrann  and  agreeable  taste.  They 
sre  fSor  the  moat  part  products  of  warm 
flimatjia  sud  appesT  Specially  adapted  to 
the  rdaxed  constitutions  of  the  natives.  A 
free  use  of  aromatics  is  said  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  malaria  in  tropical  cotmtries. 
Some  stimulant  is  certainly  requisite  in 
those  dimatea,  and  the  native  productions 
bertowed  by  Providence,  are  eviciently  much 
better  adapted  tb  ibliil  the  indication  than 
ftlcoholic  excitants.  Mace,  cloves,  clnna- 
HMD,  are  all  aromatics.  Angelica  is  one  of 
the  few  aromatics  of  temperate  climates,  and 
perhaps  the  best.* 

ARROW-ROOT— now  so  well  known, 
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which  break  down  with  a  slight  crackling 
sensation  beneath  the  finger.  Arro>v-root 
is  pure  starch,  and  forms  a  peculiarly  stitf 
jelly.  As  an  article  of  sick  cookery  it  is 
mvaluable,  where  mild  support  is  required 
without  stimulation,  and  in  convalescence, 
and  chronic  disease.  There  are  few  stomachs 
with  which  it  disagrees,  and  infants  both 
like  and  do  well  with  it.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  proper  to  caution  against  the  too 
common  error  of  trusting  too  much  to  the 
nutritive  powers  of  arrow-root  alone,  es- 
pecially for  children.  It  may  give  support 
mdirectiy,  that  is  to  say,  b^  supplying  mn- 
terial  for  respiration  and  animal  heat,  it  may 
aave  the  tissues  of  the  body,  or  it  may  even  go 
to  build  up  some  of  these  tissues,  but  alont* 
it  can  never  make  bone  or  muscle,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  does  not  contain  the 
elements  necessary  for  these  constituents 
of  the  frame.  A  child  fed  exclusively  oii 
arrow-root,  water,  and  sugar,  and  such  has 
been  the  case,  must  become  unhealthy,  and, 
without  fail,  ricketty.  The  case  is  abim- 
dantiy  altered,  when,  with  arrow-root,  milk 
is  combined.  In  this  fluid  exists  whatever 
is  requisite  for  the  animal  frame,  nitrogen  for 
its  muscle,  phosphorus  for  its  nerve,  earthy 
salts  for  its  bone.  The  combination  of  arrow- 
root vrith  milk  is  one  of  the  best  which  can 
be  given  to  a  child,  or  to  an  adult  in  the 
early  stases  of  convalescence  from  iUness. 
fAllS^flC  is  a  metal;  the  substance 
which  usually  eoes  under  the  name,  and 
which  is  also  called  white  arsenic,  is  an  oxide 
of  the  metal ;  it  is  a  too  well-known  poison, 
and  is  perhaps  more  universallv  used  than 
any  other,  for  destroying  life,  its  tasteless- 
ness,  cheapness,  and  the  culpable  facility 
vrith  which  it  has  hitherto  been  obtainable 
have  combined  to  make  it  familiar.  Much 
controversy  has  at  times  taken  place  respect* 
ing  the  effect  of  arsenic  upon  Uie  palate ;  it 
is  certain,  the  taste  is  very  faint,  but  ex- 
treme irritation  of  the  portions  of  the  lining 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  other 
parts,  quickly  follovrs  its  contact.  The  length 


n  procured  of  the  best  quality  from  the  West  |  of  time  after  arsenic  has  been  swallowed, 
ladies,  especially  frt>m  Bermuda,  whence  it  I  that  symptoms  take  to  shew  themselves 


u  imported  in  soldered  tin  cases.  It  is  now 
ilio  imported  frt>m  East  India,  and  an  inferior 
kind  15  brought  from  Tahiti.    Arrow-root  is 


varies  much,  depending  in  all  probability 
upon  the  state  of  the  stomach  as  to  empti- 
ness, or  the  reverse.  Sometimes  they  appear 


•object  to  much  mixture  and  adulteration,  |  in  a  few  minutes,  at  other  times  not  for  hours. 
Wgmcxally — as  irithpotato-8tarch,&c.,  of  a  [Poisoning  ))y  arsenic  is  distin«^uished  by 


woIms  character  as  regards  the  consumer. 
The  "Lancet "  periomcal,  has  recently, 
by  means  of  its  **  Sanitary  Commission," 
thoroo^hly  investigated  the  subject  of  these 
<4altentioTis.  The  best  arrow-root  ought  to 
^e  pure  white,  slightiy  glistening  in  the  mass, 
And  the  powder  of  which  it  is  composed, 


faintness,  nausea,  intense  burning  pain  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  vomiting  of  its 
ordinary  contents,  followed  by  that  of  a  turbid 
brown  fluid,  and  mucus,  often  8treakcd  with 
blood;  intense  burning  heat  in  the  throat,  and 
thirst;  purging  ensues,  cold  sweats,  convul- 
sions, deatK  The  eyes  may  become  inflamod 


"Elected  together  in  small  crumbs  or  lumps,  i  but  this  is  more  general  when  the  case  is 

*  Aboma. — TIm  pleaMint  odoriforr>ai  principle  of  either  animal  or  veiretable  substancea. 

t  Aaasxic— Tbe  dani^er  arising  from  |Mper  hanirings  eoluured  with  arsenical  greeu  Is  now  sufficiently  well* 
fcaova.  It  u  the  tiock  papers  which  are  most  likely  to  be  uijuriout,  and  of  coune  tho  more  confined  the 
rn«B  the  mor«  lUtely  the  chance  of  mLtchift  People  generally  are  now  so  well  aware  of  the  deleterioas 
>ftcu  of  aitktM  9i  drees  coloured  with  arsenical  i;rce:i,  that  danger  from  such  a  cauto  must  bo  wUfidly 
MATied. 
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prolonged,  in  it  nay  be,  in  caiueqneiuia  of 
the  Bmall  dose,  or  from  other  circunuUnoe* ; 
in  this  case  ut  eruption  on  the  ikin  is  not 
un&equenC.  The  lymptouu  of  coune  varr, 
iHuticuluilf  that  of  pun,  which  occaliouKlIy 
luu  been  almost  entirely  absenc.  It  must, 
too,  be  remembeied,  that  the  armptomB  of 
Britiith  cholera  and  Uiose  of  anenical  poison, 
TBry  closely  retemble  one  another.  'Wheii 
poisoning  bjr  anenio  Is  suspected,  of  course 
the  &ist  measure  is  to  procure  efficient 
medicaloid.  InthemeBntime.itisrequUitE 
to  get  as  much  of  the  poison  as  pocaibli: 
eracuaicd  &om  the  stomach;  it  is  seldom 
neceMarj  to  produce  vomiting,  that  moac 
geneially  comes  on  soon  i  but  if  it  has  not 
done  so,  flve-and-twenty  graiiia  of  white 
Titriol — sulphate  of  ainc  —  if  procurable, 
•hould  be  given  at  once,  in  a  little  water  ;  i  t 
thie  ia  not  done,  a  tablo^tpoonful  of  mustaiiL 
in  water,  or  tickling  the  throat  witha  feather, 
should   be   resorted  to ;   milk,  which  b) 


jnatice,  the  inslniment  of  their  wickedneu, 
perhaps  from  the  body  of  the  victim,  years 
after  it  had  been  buried;  selfish  fear,  if  no 
other  consideration,  might  stop  the  deed. 
An  Act  to  Regvlait  lA<  Salt  of  Arttaie. 
W   Vicloria,  Cap.  x." 
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mixed  with  iuna  water,  may,  any 

given,  and  with  them,  magnesia.  The 
otrieot  must  be,  to  clrar  the  •lomacli  o 
poison  a*  thoroughly  and  ■pcedily  m  po*- 
siMe,  fbi  unlike  many  other  pojacm*,  there  ia 
no  chemical  anbdote  to  arsenic  which  can 
be  leUed  on.  A  preparation  of  iron  has 
been  raunted,  hut  it  is  of  doubtfol  efficacy ; 
if  either  this,  or  the  itomach  pump  [s  used, 
it  will  be  in  mescal  hands.  In  lollowiiig 
the  dbectioni  alreadr  given,  the  friends  or 
neighbours  of  the  pois^ied  person  will  be 
doinff  good  service.  Should  the  patient 
iUTYiva,  ukd  paaa  on  to  the  second  stage  of 
■nenicsl  poiMoiog,  inflammation  of  tho 
stomach,  nervous  lymptoma,  be.,  will 
peihaps  end  life,  or  recovery  may  follow, 
but  tneee  changea  must  neceasarily  be  at- 
tended to  under  medical  guidance.  White 
oreemc  ii  not  the  only  preparation  of  tht 
metal  by  which  poisoning  occute ;  the 
colouring  inbstances  known  by  the  name 
of  King^  yellow,  and  Scheele's  green,  art- 
both  compoundi  of  arsenic,  and  being 
frequently,  and  culpably,  used  in  confec- 
tionary, have  proved  &Ul.  Similar  symp^ 
tome  occur,  wid  similar  treatment  is  to 
be  followed  as  after  ptusoning  by  whits  ar- 
tenic.  WhetheTinpouoiungbyai*ei]ic,orbT 
any  other  agent,  the  vomitnl  mattera  ^oolo 
always  be  ceietully  preserved  in  a  veaael  by 
themselves,  for  medical  inspection ;  and  if 
there  is  any  auapiciaa  of  htul  play,  some 
reeponsible  person  should  place  tnem  under 
lock,  and  k^.  Did  those  who  perpetrate 
the  crime  of  poi«oning  by  arsenic,  know 
beforehand,  with  what  certainty  the  chemist 
can  separate,  for  exhibition  m  a  court  of 
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btnbi  nqulnd  ibaU  add  to  iIh  putleulm  to  ba 
ntvad  In  raUUon  to  nieb  nl*,  tk*  aonit  ~  guum 
mu"!.  And  ■tatn  a  WltnfH  )•  harobr  »«iilnd  u 
Uh  S(k,  ibaU  tlK  b*  tinid  ^  luh  WIoml  la- 
fMhw  irHli  Ui  plua  of  disdh 

II.  »o  tmaa  UmIIwU  AnMie  to  inj  pom  who 
tho  Sal*  b« niida  faUM pnMDM of  ■  ponoB  wha ii 
known  lo  tb*  pcmo  nlUaf  Iht  Anado,  uid  to  wkiB 
th*  Furotiun  !•  h»wa.  wd  wbo  iIiib  U*  bub*, 
ui|Ml»r  wUk  U)  pUiH  of  abode,  ts  aoab  aotiki  ta- 
lon Uii  dd.Tol?  ct  ib*  AntnM  to  Uw  PaiaaiHi. 

III.  Mo  perui  ■balTHtl  ut  AthdIs  bbIm  Uh 
um*  b*  btlOia  tha  Bala  tbaW  mliad  wtih  Sooc  ut 
Indigo,  In  tba  nroinnloa  of  ona  oonoa  of  Bout  ar 
hUfw  ouua  of  iDdltauiba  laan  u  ona  pamd  of 
AtianlcandaoinpropartloD  ftor  aar  fraatar  or  lav 
qouUij  I  nrorldtd  ilwiji  tba*  wbart  »eb  Anaolg 
Ii  nuad  ht  tba  FarahaHt  lo  b«  t*v>1'«1  sot  Ibr 
Iba  vaa  ot  AfrtonHim.  bat  tor  Km»  oUkt  parpiaa 
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r  not  l«ia  tban  tad  ponndt  at  mof  ooa  tliuc 
IV.  If  any  parton  tbail  kU  an;  Ananlc,  aava  aa 
Blborlaad  b>  tbla  An,  or  on  aaj  aala  af  AfHBle 
ball  dallvar  tha  aama  whbost  baihit  oudaand  ricnad 
b*  anulaa  btrabj  raqalrad  on  neb  lala^  or  wiibou 
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BY. — An  mrteij  U  •  Te««el  whii^i 
r  e<niTey»  blood  *w,j  from  the 
lUood,  vrhh  one  exception — in  the 

?,  or  tttecj  ot  the  Inngth — being 
"•iMtUI,"  and floiring in  wsvee 
ioM,  ccncepondinK  with  the  beats 
■rt  When  led  florid  blood  flom, 
ted  from  •  woimd  in  jet*,  an  artery 
1I7  wovndcd.  and  thecal'  ' 
•crioni.      Blood  frxnn  1 


dark  and  black-lobking,  and  ftom  m  aeon- 
tinuoua  Btream, 

From  the  Aorta — lee  &g.  L — the  main 
arteiT  of  the  body,  dinctlr  conneoted  with 
the  heart,  Tariou*  •econdarj  Tciiela  are 
giren  ofl^  to  mpplj  the  head  and  upper  ex- 
tremitiea,  and  the  ^been  ot  the  cheat  and 
abdom«a.  Low  down  In  die  kttet  caTltr, 
the  aortB  it»elf  difidea  or  biftuMtee  intoflte 
two  large  veaaab  which  at^ply  the  lower 
limba— fig.  ii.,  3.— Fitno  the  aeoondarr  BTte- 
lies  other  bninohea  are  RiTen  off,  nntil,  at 
Init.  by  divition  and  mbdiTiaion,  xha  Teaaala 
become  "MpiUarT,"  hair-like  in  their  mi- 
□nteneea,  fa™'"g  an  intrioate  net-work,  in 
which  the  arteriea  end  and  the  Tein*  begin. 
Arteriea  eonaiM  of  three  separate  oo«t*,  an 


and  injnrioni  loM  of  blood  has  taken  ^«ee 
from  a  wounded  •itorT,  which  might  tune 
been  aared  to  the  anflerer  by  ai 


middle,  partly  elaatie  and  MTtly  mnacnlar. 
It  la  the  ih\(\  iieia  and  firmneaa  of  *hi^ 
middle  coet  which  diiefrf  diadngtiiahea  the 
artery  from  the  Tein. 

Aa  a  general  nde,  the  main  arterial  tntnka 
mn  upon  the  anterior  and  Intwr  enrftoea  of 
the  body ;  tome  knowledge  of  their  po^- 
tioni,  and  eapedally  of  those  point*  in  their 
course  at  which  they  can  be  moat  eaaily  bit 
and  uxnptsMed,  may  at  timee  be  naeftil  to  all. 
It  is  no  tmcommon  thing  fl»  medioal  menlo 
be  called  to  aeoidaits  in  which  li 
and  injurious  loe* 
fr^m  a  wotmded  a 
been  saTed  to  the  anfferer  by  any  oi 
seased  of  mfflcient  knowledge  and  presence 
of  mind  to  put  his  thumb  on  the  main 
trunk  of  the  -rcnel.  In  the  annexed  flgnre, 
the  portioni  of  the  main  arteries  moat  Msily 
found  and  compreeaed  sre  marked  black, 
and  BHT  one,  unless  very  corpulent,  may 
Terify  the  positions  by  examination  of  hu 
own  penon.  Wherever  the  finger  is  placed 
upon  an  artery,  pnlsatian  is  felt. 

In  wounds  of  arteries  of  the  head,  such 
es  upon  the  temples,  there  ia  the  adTsntage 
of  toe  bone,  against  which  it  is  possible 
directly  to  compress  the  bleeding  point, 
and  when  thia  can  be  done,  it  is  the  best 
method,  otherwise,  pressure  may  be  exerted 
according  to  the  position  of  the  wound,  at 
A  in  front  of  the  ear ;  or  just  behind  the 
ear  ;  or  at  B,  where  die  pulaation  of  an 
arterial  branch  may  be  Ibnnd,  as  it  winds 
the  edge  of  the  lower  jaw, 
wountu  of  the  large  carotid  arteries  of 
the  neck,  pressure  is,  unfortunately,  of  little 
■Tail ;  there  is  no  point  to  press  against,  it 
is  imponible  to  compress  the  artery  without 
at  the  same  time  compressing  the  large 
vein,  and  frxnn  the  tire  of  the  Teasel  and 
its  proximity  to  the  heart,  the  current  of 
blood  has  much  power.  The  Te«ii]ls  may 
be  felt  beating  on  each  side  of  the  vindpip}. 
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In  wounds  of  tha  large  arteries  about 
the  shoulder  or  arm-pit,  pressure  must  be 
made  with  the  thumb,  or  handle  of  a  mode- 
rate-sized  key,  wrapped  in  a  few  folds  of 
handkerchief,  upon  the  large  vessel,  at  the 
point  D,  just  behind  die  middle  of  the 
collar-bone,  and  whero  it  passes  over  the 
first  rib.  In  the  event  of  a  wounded  artery- 
lower  down  in  the  aim,  the  compression 
may  be  exerted  over  rny  portion  of  the 
course — £— just  inside  the  large  muscle. 
At  the  bend  of  the  arm,  the  artery  divides 
into  two  main  branches,  one  of  which — ^F — 
the  pulse  artery,  runs  towards  the  thumb  ; 
the  other,  S,  towards  the  little  finger,  in 
which  courses  both  may  be  felt ;  from  the 
6*ee  intercommunication  of  the  arteries  of 
the  hand,  pressure  is  more  certain  to  arrest 
hemorrhage  if  exerted  upon  the  sinsle  trunk 
of  the  arm,  E.  Ln  case  of  arterial  bleeding 
from,  wounds  of  the  lower  extremity,  it  is 
most  certainly  and  easily  arrested  by  pressure 
on  the  large  artery  of  tne  thigh,  at  the  point 
H,  in  or  just  below  the  groin.  In  aU  these 
cases,  pressure  may  be  exerted  by  means  of 
the  thumb,  or  by  some  convenient  body,  such 
as  the  key  above-named.  To  compress  arte- 
ries in  the  limbs  surgeons  use  the  tourniquet, 
specially  adapted  for  the  purpose ;  but  as  a 
temporary  succedaneum,  a  handkerchief  will 
answer  well,  tolerably  firmly  tied  round  the 
member,  between  the  body  and  the  woiuid ; 
if  any  one  has  knowledge  enough  to  place 
a  pad — a  roUed-up  stocking  wul  do— over 
the  course  of  the  main  vessel,  so  much  the 
better. 

ARTERIAL  HEMORRHAGE  may  also 
be  arrested  by  compression  directly  uj^n 
the  bleeding  point,  and  this  should  be  tned 
untU  the  surgeon's  arrival,  but  it  must  be  in 
positions,  such  as  the  hand,  foot,  &c.,  where 
pads  can  be  firmly  bound  over  the  woiuid. 
These  pads  must  oe  graduated,  that  is,  a 
small  firm  one  is  to  be  placed  directly  over 
the  bleeding  vessel,  over  the  font  pad  a 
larger,  and  one  still  larger  over  that,  and 
Che  whole  to  be  firmly  bound  with  a  bandage 
or  ribbon — or  atrip  of  cloth  of  some  kind ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  site  of  the  woimd  is  to  be 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  body.  Abovt 
all  thinffSf  loose  tcrapping  up  it  to  h»  avoided, 
the  wound  had  better  be  exposed  to  the  air 
than  enveloped  in  a  hot  pomtice  of  clotted 
blood,  which  only  causes  it  to  bleed  the 
more.  Two  cases  which  recently  occurred 
in  the  writer's  practice  will  illustrate  the 
above  directions: — ^1.  A  girl  when  cutting 
some  bacon  ofi"  the  flitch,  slipped  the  knife 
and  plimged  it  into  her  hand,  oividing  one  of 
the  arteries ;  it  bled  fast,  and  when  she  was 
seen  by  the  author  some  time  efter,  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  bad  been  lost ;  compresses 


and  a  bandage  being  at  once  applied,  not 
another  drop  of  blood  was  lost,  the  wound 
was  undisturbed  for  a  good  many  days,  and 
quickly  healed.  2.  A  man  when  sheep  shear- 
ing, had  the  shears  driven  into  his  hand  b^  a 
plunge  of  the  animal,  and  the  artery  which 
runs  between   the  thumb  and  fore-fing|br 
severed;  he  had  to  come  three  miles  to  uie 
author's  house,  and  must  have  lost  above  a 
quart  of  blood.    In  this  case  die  vessel  was 
tied,  but  in  either  of  the  cases,  if^  instead  of 
the  woimd  being  loosely  covered,  and  the 
hand  kept  down,  some  one  had  been  sufii- 
ciendy  mformed  to  tie  a  firm  pad  over  the 
wound,  imtil  proper  assistance  was  obtainc^i, 
it  could  not  fail  to  have  saved  either  of  these 
individuals  a  considerable  amount  of  blood 
— and  to  a  poor  man,  blood  is  money,  ht 
must   pay  the  butcher  some    hard   days 
work,  to  make  up  a  pound  of  the  vital  fluid. 
Various  styptics  to  arrest  bleeding  are  re- 
commended, such  as  alum,  matico,  fiingus, 
&c.,  but  in  arterial  hemorrhage,  pressure  is 
more  to  be  trusted  to.     Surgeons  arrest 
hemorrhage  from  a  cut  artery  by  tying  the 
ends  with  a  ligature  of  silk  or  firm  twine. 
This  might  be  done  in  emigrant  life  under 
necessity.     The  bleeding  point  being  -dis- 
tincdy  seen,  is  by  one  person  to  be  pulled 
forward,  either  by  a  pair  of  forceps,  or  by  a 
hook-tenaculum — see   Instruments — made 
for  the  purpose,  sufficiendy  fiir  to  allow  ox 
another  individual  tying  it  securely.    The 
sailor's  reef  knot  is  the  proper  one  for  tho 
purpose.    The  end  of  the  vessel  next  the 
heart  is  to  be  ded,  but  should  the  lower  end 
bleed,  as  it  may  do,  especially  in  a  few 
hours  after  the  accident,  it  must  be  ded 
also.    The  ends  of  the  ligature  must  not  be 
cut  ofi,  and  the  wound  covered  with  a  cloth 
dipped  in  simple  water,  till  the  surgeon's 
assistance— as  it  must  be — ^has  been  pro* 
cured.    After  arterial  hemorrhage,  a  person 
should  always  be  watched,  with  l^ht,  auring 
the  night,  and  a  handkerchief  which  coum 
be  tightened  at  any  moment,  kept  closely 
roiuid  the  limb.    Tne  application  of  water, 
unless  it  be  ice-col^  or  nearly  so,  to  a  bleed- 
ing artery,  is  better  avoided,  free  exposure 
to  the  air  is  preferable.    In  severe  hemorr- 
hage or  floocQng  after  delivery,  compt  ession 
of  the  aorta — ^.  i. — may  be  of  much  avail 
in  preventing  fiudier  loss  of  blood  until  the 
arrival  of  the  medical  man.    'Vhe  hand  of 
an  attendant  must  be  firmly  pi  eased  Into 
the  centre  of  the  abdomen,  imtil  the  piOsa- 
tion  of  the  aorta  is  felt,  and  felt  to  be  actinc 
against  the  compression,  and  not  beyond 
it.    The  pressure  must  not  be  relaxed  foi 
an  instant.* 

AKTEKIZS  are  liable  to  fhe  disenso  of 
aneurism,  in  which  oae  or  more  of  the  coats 


*  Aktkbial  IIeuobshaqe— ^Sce  Astiingeut*. 
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distended  at  some  partienlar  point, 
a  uc  or  pouch  filled  with  blood.  The 
of  tae  disease  is  for  this  sac  to 
frow  larger,  whilst  its  coverings  become 
thimier  and  thinner,  until  at  last  they  give 
waj,  and  the  indiTidxial  dies  from  loss  of 
Ufliod.  In  manj  cases,  surgical  interference 
eta  save  life  hj  arresting  the  disease,  and 
the  sooner  this  is  done  the  better.  Aneur- 
inn  mxy  be  suspected,  when  a  tumour  is 
ieh,  wluch  distinctly  pulsates,  conveys  to 
the  finger  a  thrilling  sensation,  and  becomes 
■nailer  and  less  tense  when  the  current  of 
Uood  through  the  artery  leading  to  it  is  in- 
temmted.  In  such  a  case  uie  surgeon 
dMnud  at  once  be  consulted.  It  is  not, 
kowever,  every  timiour  which  pulsates 
tkat  is  aneurism,  for  proximity  to  a  large 
trtery  may  give  the  appearance  of  its  doing 


A&TICHOKES— whether  the  vegetable 
properly  so  called*  or  the  root,  Jerusalem 
iztichoke — are  not  adapted  for  persons  of 
weak  digestion,  for  those  liable  to  flatu- 
lence, or  for  the  aged.    On  some  persons 
the  artichoke  proper  acts  as  an  apcnent. 
AKTICULATtoN.— See  Joint. 
ABnS AN.— The  diseases  to  which  work- 
aea  are  liable  in  consequence  of  the  nature 
cC  or  materials  employed  in,  their  respec- 
tive businesses,  alwa^  a  subject  of  great 
iaterest,  is  too  extensive  to  adunit  of  beixig 
otherwise  than  very  briefly  entered  into  in 
the  present  work.    Legislation  and  inven- 
tion  have  of  late  years  done  much  to  screen 
the  various  classes  of  artisans  from  many 
•ciiiroes  of  injury  to  health  to  which  they 
were  formerly  exposed,  much  more  remains 
to  be  done,  and  would  perhaps  be  done 
aore  quickly,  were  it  not  for  the  apathy, 
aad  sometimes  even  contradiction,  of  those 
who  were  chiefly  to  be  benefited.    It  is  use- 
\am  to  supply  miners  with  Davy  lamps,  and 
fivk  grinders  with   magnetic   respirators, 
when  the  means  of  safety  are  so  constantly 
tod  carelessly  neglected.      One  immense 
•ouTce  of  evil—now  happily  ameliorated — 
kii  been  exertion  too  prolonged,  especially 
in  the  youn^;    nutrimtot  which    should 
^Te  gone  to  build  up  the  growing  frame,  is 
cooramed  in  mere  physical  exertion,  the 
p9wen  of  the  brain  are  used  up  in  the  same, 
aad  if  not  deformitjr  of  body,  at  least  great 
"^eakaess,  and  with  it  mental  inaptitude,  are 
tAe  eooseqaences.     Many  of  those  who  are 
"Millie  to  disease  in  consequence  of  the 
•uterials  they  work  in«  owe  much  to  their 
<>wn  want  of  cleanliness ;  this  is  the  case 
^'ith  regard  to  the  metals,  especially  lead, 
|uui  a  Ktriking  improvement  has  taken  place 
ui  the  health  of  workmen  who  have  been  com- 
^Icd  to  observe  certain  rules  of  cleanliness, 


such  as  washing  the  hands  before  their  mea^« 
Workers  in  quicksilver  are  liable,  in  addi- 
tion to  affections  of  the  teeth  and  gums, 
to  a  species  of  shaking  palsy,  or  tremor 
of  the  Umbs.  Modellers  m  coloured  wax, 
makers  of  wax-flowers,  Sec,  are  in  danger  of 
suffering  injury  from  absorption  through 
the  skin  of  the  hand,  of  the  poisonous 
colouring  insredients,  and  should  be  ex- 
tremely careml.  Workers  in  lead,  such  as 
plumbers,  type-founders,  or  painters  who 
use  it  in  the  form  of  white  or  carbonate  of 
lead,  are  apt  to  suffer  from  paralysis,  more 
particularly  of  the  muscles  of  the  forearm ; 
their  more  usual  disease,  however,  is  the 
"painter's  colic,"  or  dry  belly-ache — see 
Colic,  Copper-smiths,  smelters,  lucifer- 
match  makers,  all  have  their  peculiar  affec- 
tions, that  of  the  latter  being  a  disease  of 
the  jaw-bone.  Those  who  are  employed  in 
filing  or  dry  grinding  substances  ^n^ch  giv6 
off  ahard  dust,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  chest 
diseases,  from  the  mechanical  irritation 
caused  by  the  particles  continually  inhaled. 
So  much  is  this  the  case  in  some  trades — 
such  as  the  Sheffield  fork- grinders — ^that 
most,  if  not  all,  their  members  die  before 
reaching  the  age  of  forty.  Millers  and  those 
employed  among  fine  dust  of  a  softer  quality 
are  not  so  likely  to  become  consumptive  as 
the  former  class,  but  have  more  ten(&ncy  to 
asthma;  they  also  suffer  from  the  co^e- 
quences  of  the  cutaneous  pores  and  functions 
being  clogged  and  hindered  by  the  dust 
Grocers  and  bakers  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
handling  fiour,  sugar,  &c.,  suffer  fre(^uently 
from  a  disagreeable  skin  disease  affecting  the 
finders,  well  known  by  the  name  of  "  grocer's 
itch."  Housemaids  who  kneel  at  work  have 
their  peculiar  swelling,  which  forms,  and 
sometimes  suppurates,  over  the  knee-cap: 
this  may  be  prevented  by  kneeling  on  a  soft 
substance.  Thatchers  who  press  their  knees 
against  the  steps  of  the  ladder  are  exposed 
to  the  same  thing.  Clergymen,  actors,  and 
public  speakers  have  their  peculiar  throat 
affection ;  in  short,  there  is  scarcely  a  trade  or 
profession  which  does  not  expose  its  follower 
to  some  peculiar  ailment,  but  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  these  ailments  which  may 
not  be  prevented  or  much  ameliorated  by 

g roper  care — by  cleanliness  more  especially, 
ut  also  by  attention  to  the  various  other 
prophylactic  means  which  arc  now  so  gene- 
rally known  and  provided. 

Refer  to  —  Colic  —  Consumption  —  Lsad — 
Skin,  S^e, 

ASCARIDES.— See  Wobms. 

ASCITES.— See  Dropsy. 

ASPARAGUS,  when  young,  well  boiled, 
and  not  overloaded  with  melted  butter,  is 
wholesome  and  digestible;  it  gives  a  peculiar 


Aiu.aABACCA  — 8eo  Baldaess. 
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odour  to  the  urine.    Its  peculiar  Tegetable 
principle,  asparagin,  contains  nitrogen. 

ASPHYIQA. — Suapensidn  of  sensible 
vital  phenomena  in  consequence  of  the  blood 
not  having  undergone  the  proper  change  bj 
respiration.  In  this  condition  the  brain,  the 
lunp,  the  organs  of  the  body  generally,  all 
suffer  from  the  circulation  m  blood  not 
duly  arterialized,  the  heart  is  less  and  less 
excited,  until,  at  last,  it  ceases  to  act,  and 
death  ensues,  unless  the  cause  of  the  as- 
phyxiated condition,  such  as  hanging,  &c., 
oe  quickly  removed,  and  suitable  measures 
adopted  for  removmg  the  suspended  anima- 
tion.   See  Animation  nupended. 

ASS'S  MILK,  according  to  Dr.  Paris, 
'*  bears  a  stronger  resembltoice  to  human- 
milk  than  any  other;"  it  contains  much 
sugar  and  curd.  It  is  a  most  excellent 
dietetic  article,  and  restorative  in  all  cases 
of  debility.  Drank  too  freely  it  acts  upon 
the  bowels. 

ASSAFCETIDA.—A  gum  resin  and 
powerfrd  antispasmodic,  is  useful  in  hys- 
terical cases,  and  in  flatulent  distension  of 
the  bowels ;  in  the  latter  case,  especially, 
given  as  a  clyster  :  it  is  the  most  efficacious 
agent  we  possess.  Two  tea-spoonfuls  of  the 
tincture  of  assafcetida  may  be  added  to  a 
simple  gruel  clyster,  or  to  one  of  the  pur^- 
tive  clysters,  if  requisite.  When  assafoetida 
is  given  by  Uie  mouth,  it  is  best  in  the  form 
of  pill.  The  compound  galbanum  pill  of 
which  it  forms  an  ingredient  may  be  given 
in  three-grain  doses  three  times  a  day. 
Where  aperient  action  is  required,  especially 
in  deficient  menstruation,  the  Edmburgh 
aloes  and  assafoetida  piU  is  a  most  excellent 
combination,  and  may  be  given,  three  grains, 
twice  or  three  times  a-day.  The — to  most 
people — disgusting  smell  of  assafoetida,  is 
a  great  obstacle  to  its  employment,  and  yet 
in  some  countries  it  is  used  as  a  condiment 
as  we  use  onion. 

Refer  Ui— Clyster, 

ASSIMILATION,  the  first  process  of 
nutrition  in  animals,  by  which  the  nutrient 
portion  of  the  food  is  rendered  fit  for  ab- 
sorption by  the  veins  and  lacteal  vessels, 
which  convey  it  into  the  general  current  of 
the  circulation. 

Refer  to— 2>i^e«/u>fi. 

ASTHMA — ^is  an  affection  of  the  chest, 
characterized  by  distressing  inability  of  the 
person  suffering  from  it  to  inspire  sufficient 
air  to  fill  the  lungs.  The  term,  although 
applied  by  medicafmen  to  a  defined  disease, 
as  used  popularly  to  denote  any  difficulty 
of  breathing,  from  whatever  cause  occurring, 
whether  frx>m  disease  of  the  heart,  or  any  of 
the  varied  affections  of  the  lunzs.  Asthma, 
although  a  nervous  or  spasmooic  affection. 


is  very  frequently  connected  with  actual 
changes  in  the  lungs  themselves.  Asth- 
matic fits,  or  paroxysms,  come  on  at  irre- 
gfular  intervals ;  for  several  days  or  rather 
nights,  successively,  the  patient  is  attacked, 
and  a  considerable  time  may  then  elapse 
before  he  a^ain  suffers ;  not  that  a  regular 
asthmatic  is  in  the  interval  entirely  free 
from  uneasiness,  for  there  is  generally  some 
slight  oppression  of  the  breathing,  liable  to 
be  aggravated  by  slight  causes :  changes  in 
the  weather,  peculiarity  of  situation,  errors 
in  diet,  anxiety,  fritigue,  mental  excitement, 
may  an^  of  them  induce  a  paroxysm  of 
astnma  in  the  predisposed.  The  attack 
itself  is  premised  by  feelings  of  indigestion 
and  flatulence,  frontal  heacUiche,  chiUiness, 
languor,  and  drowsiness ;  after  having 
experienced  these  sensations  during  the 
day,  the  asthmatic  individual  is  probably 
awakened  from  his  first  sleep  by  a  distress- 
ing sensation  of  constriction  of  the  chest, 
he  is  forced  to  sit  up  in  bed,  labouring  for 
breath,  or  it  may  be  to  sed^  an  open  win- 
dow ;  the  distressed  state  of  the  breathing, 
if  not  relieved  by  remedies,  continues  for 
some  hours,  and  at  last  gradually  subsides ; 
the  characteristic  wheesing  becomes  less, 
the  cough,  almost  impossible  before,  is  now 
brought  out,  and  sleep,  never  more  welcome, 
comes  on.  The  latter  stage  of  the  paroxysm 
of  asthma  is  generally  accompanied  with 
expectoration  of  mucus,  sometimes  it  is 
not,  and  upon  this  a  distinction  into  dry 
and  humid  asthma  is  founded.  Confirmea 
asthmatics  have  a  distressed  cast  of  coun- 
tenance, and  acquire  a  peculiar  rounding 
or  elevation  of  the  shoulders,  perfectly  cha- 
racteristic. Asthma  may  occur  at  any 
period  of  life,  but  is  more  general  about 
the  middle ;  and  men  are  more  commonly 
the  subjects  of  it  than  women.  The  dis- 
ease in  itself,  though  most  distressing,  is 
not  dangerous,  further  than  as  it  tends  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  other  affections  of  the 
lunss  or  of  the  heart. 

No  one  can  witness  a  paroxysm  of  asthma 
vrithout  distressing  anxiety  to  relieve  the 
suffering  individual,  and  not  without  alarm, 
if  it  is  the  first  time  of  seeing  the  attack. 
The  patient  seems  as  if  he  must  die  for 
want  of  air  in  the  lungs,  but  death  rarely  if 
ever  occurs.  In  a  disease  of  so  long  standing, 
and  of  so  peculiar  a  character,  as  asthma, 
those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it  generally 
have  their  own  remedy,  to  which  they 
habitually  have  recourse.  The  remedies 
are  very  various,  and  indeed  happily  so, 
for  what  gives  immediate  and  full  relief  to 
one  person  totally  fSuls  in  another.  The 
practice  of  smokmg  the  leaves  and  stems 
of  stramonium  cr  thorn-apple,  »  now  ex- 
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temiT^  and  popularly  resorted  to;  with 
aoBe  it  tQcoeeds  admirably,  lo  others  it 
Kcms  to  be  hurtful, — it  maf  be  tried.  Anti- 
spaamodics  and  sdmultBts,  as  xnif  ht  be  ex- 
pected, are  fretmm^  beaiefidaL  JBther 
aad  laudanuBi  is  a  fiiTOurite  combination ; 
half  a  tea  yoawfal  of  the  former,  along  with 
tareafif  4liop8  of  the  latter,  in  a  wine-glass- 
&ldr  water.  A  tea-«9oonfiil  of  sal  ycuatile 
■ay  be  substituted  for  the  aether,  but  is 
acaire^  so  efficacious.  Twenty  grains  of 
ipecaraauha  powder  given  in  half  a  wine- 
ipassliil  of  water,  to  act  as  an  emetic, 
wmj  be  of  service,  particularly  if  the  at- 
tack baa  eome  on  after  a  full  meal,  or 
if  there  ia  any  suspicion  of  the  stomach 
being  loaded.  Some  experience  much  benefit 
from  strong  oofiee,  dnnk  without  milk  or 
•agar.  The  inhalation  of  chloroform,  a  few 
dr^  sprinkled  on  a  pocket  handkerchief^ 
kaa  lately  been  found  to  afford  relief ;  but 
tkis  remedy,  in  the  first  instance,  must  not  be 
tried  without  medical  sanction.  Dr.  Watson 
reeommends  the  fumes  of  burning  nitre 

(saltpetre)  diffused  through  the  air  of  the 
apaitment,  br  means  of  pieces  of  blotting- 
pspes;  dipped  in  a  saturated  solution  of  the 
SB&,  uid  dried.  One  of  these,  about  the  size 
of  the  hand,  ignited,  and  placed  upon  a  plate 
or  tile  in  the  room,  qiilckly  diffuses  its  fames 
throughout  the  apartment.  When  there  is 
great  dryness  and  deficient  expectoration, 
•team,  inhaled  either  simply,  or  with  a  few 

droos  of  sulphuric  aether  is  worth  a  trial. 

If  taere  is  much  acidity  of  stomach,  ten  or 

tifteen  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  with  a 

tea-noonful  of  sal  volatile  in  a  little  water 

choold  be  given.    Indeed,  when  an  attack 

f«f  asthma  is  threatened  or  has  come  on, 

care  must  be  always  taken,  as  far  as  possible 

to  remove  any  existing  disordered  action.  A 

hasin  of  warm  tea,  and  retirement  to  a  warm 

bed  will  resAOve  the  chill  sensation.     Con- 

itipated  bowels  ought  to  be  relieved  by  a 

gentle  dose  of  castorKiU,  or  of  rhubarb  and 

nugawria  ;  flatulence  or  acidily  corrected. 

FliSnlence  particularly  must  be  obviated, 

aad  all  aourcca  of  it  avoided.     Effervescing 

drtoghts,  soda-water,  and  such-like,  are 

almost   alwars   hurtftil.      The  effects    of 

dtoation  and   of   atmospheric  peculiarity 

■pan  asdunatics  are  most  varied ;    some 

can  breathe  freely  in  clear  dry  air,  which 

drires  others  into  a  damp  cellar  for  tem- 

potary  relief;  a  close  warm  room  which 

wits  one,  will  be  unbearable  to  another. 

ladtfidnais  who  are  never  free  from  asthma 

is  lome  situations,  lose  thrir  attacks  as  soon 

as  they  remove.      These  arc  peculiarities  of 

^lieh  all  should  be  aware.    Certain  odours 

produce  asthmatic  breathing  in  the  predis- 
posed :  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  is  noto- 

*  AffraKA.~H«7  Attbma— Hiy  F^f«r— 8m  AppoMliz. 

knonx. — Tb«  setlre  pnodple  of  BelUdonna  it  a  most  •nerpetle  poison— alao  a  very  yaloabls  anodyiMs, 
iMt  wM  goly  to  ba  as/oly  omploysd  by  a  medical  man. 
t  UnmoutTfr— To  the  list  of  vegauble  aauiiig ents  add  Matlco. 
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rious  for  this  effect ;  and  the  smell  of  new* 
made  hay,  so  pleasant  to  most,  produces 
hay-asthma  in  a  few  unfortunates. 

The  habitual  asthmatic  soon  becomes 
aware  how  much  his  freedom  from  parox- 
ysms of  the  disease  depends  on  the  state  of 
the  general  health,  particularly  of  the  di- 
gestive organs.  He  may  not  be  altogether 
able  to  command  situation,  he  cannot  avoid 
atmospherical  vicissitudes ;  but  he  can  by 
temperate  living,  exercise,  attention  to  the 
bowels  and  to  tiie  functions  of  the  skin  in 
partictdar,  pass  lone  int^vals  without  an 
attack.  Sponginff  tne  chest  and  Moulders 
every  mommg  with  cold  or  salt  water,  fric- 
tion being  afterwards  made  with  a  towel  or 
hair-glove,  is  a  practice  to  be  recommended, 
provided  no  other  predisposition  forbids. 
Asthma  is  one  of  those  diseases  long  con- 
tinued, marked  in  character,  and  not  imme- 
diately affecting  life,  for  which  much  may 
be  done  by  well-timed  and  well-directed 
domestic  management,  whilst  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  the  attacks  renders  the  attend* 
ance  of  a  medical  man  a  serious  conside- 
ration in  the  case  of  limited  income.  Never- 
theless, an  asthmatic  patient  ought  from 
time  to  time  to  be  examined  professionally, 
e8x>ecially  should  there  occur  an^  change  m 
the  nature  of  the  paroxysm,  which  may  be 
indicative  of  other  and  serious  disease.* 

ASTRINGENTS— produce  contraction 
and  condensation  when  applied  to  living 
tissues  capable  of  such  effects.  In  cases  ol 
relaxation  or  debility,  in  haemorrhage,  either 
external  or  internal,  in  increased  and  in. 
jurious  secretions  from  glands  or  mucoui 
surfaces,  astringents  are  the  chief  remedy. 
The  amount  of  astringent  action,  however, 
depends  greatly  upon  the  mode  and  circum. 
stances  of  its  application.  The  astringent 
principle  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  the 
form  cither  of  tannic  or  of  gallic  acid,  is  very 
widely  diffused.  The  prmcipal  vegetable 
astringents  used  in  medicine  are— Oak-bark, 
galls,  kino,  catechu,  tormentilla,  uva-ursi 
or  bear-berry,  logwood,  &c.  The  mineral 
astringents,  are  the  acids,  alum,  salts  o! 
iron,  particularly  the  muriate,  sulphates  of 
copper  and  zinc,  and  nitrate  and  oxide  of 
silver,  and  salts  of  le^.  Cold  in  any  form 
is  astringent.  Kcfer  under  the  individual 
heads  t 

ATMOSPHERE.— Seb  Air. 

ATONY.— Deficient  tone  of  the  system, 
characterized  by  debility  and  laxity  of  the 
muscular  fibre  generally. 

ATROPHY,  Wastino— may  be  either 
general  or  local.  General  atrophy  is  in  one 
sense  naturid  to  advanced  life,  when  the 
powers  of  nutrition  being  diminished,  the 
muscles,  the  brain,  the  organs  generally. 
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•hnnk.  There  may  be  fat,  but  at  the  ue 
time  much  atrophy  of  the  other  bodily  com- 
ponents. Atrophy  occurring  earlier  in  life, 
without  obvious  cause,  ought  to  be  regarded 
suspiciously.  When  an  individual,  -without 
departing  nrom  ordinary  habits,  begins  to 
lose  flesh,  the  cause  ought  to  be  looked 
for,  and  if  the  change  continue,  the  per- 
son should  be  submitted  to  a  thorough 
•medical  examination,  and  the  exist^ice  or 
not  of  incipient  disease,  if  possible,  ascer- 
tained. In  young  children,  atrophy  occurs 
as  a  consequence  of  faidty  digestion,  most 
frequently  from  improper  feedmg ;  it  also  is 
the  result  of  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
glands  of  the  belly,  through  which  the  nu- 
trient portion  of  the  food  passes  on  its  way 
to  the  general  circulation.  For  this  con- 
dition, cod'liver  oil  is  the  remedy,  given  in 
tea-spoonful  doses  twice-a-day,  to  an  infan 
of  six  or  eight  months  old,  and  the  same 
quantity  wd  rubbed  into  the  skin  of  thd 
abdomen  night  and  morning.  Some  medi- 
cines, such  as  iodine,  have  the  power  cl 
causing  local  or  even  general  atrophy. 

Local  atrophy  is  liable  to  occur  from 
various  causes.  Whatever  diminishes  the 
supply  of  blood  to  a  part,  will  cause  it  to 
waste.  Pressure  on  the  main  artery  of  a 
limb,  obliteration  of  the  smaller  vessels  of 
a  part  by  previous  inflammation,  disuse  of 
a  member  from  paralysis  or  any  other  cause, 
are  all  foUowea  by  diminution  in  size  of' 
the  part  afiected. 

Refer  to— >4^ — Tnfanei/, 

AUSCULTATION.— The  application  of 
the  sense  of  hearing  to  the  detection  of 
disease.  The  art  is  most  extensively  useful 
to  the  medical  man  in  the  case  of  the  chest ; 
but  in  diseases  of  the  abdomen  it  is  a  great 
assistant,  and  indeed  is  api^oable  to  most 
circumstances,  such  as  anections  of  the 
blood-vessels,  fructures,  &c.,  in  which, 
movement  makes  sound  audible.  When 
the  medical  man  elicits  various  sounds  by 
tapping  on  the  body  with  his  fingers  or 
by  any  other  means,  it  is  called  percus- 
sion, and  the  present  meaning  of  ausculta- 
tion, is  the  practical  knowledge  of  those 
sounds  which  are  produced  by  the  move- 
ments within  the  living  body.  Probably, 
no  addition  to  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine  has  more  extended  the  power  of 
detecting  the  existence  and  nature  of  dis- 
eased action  than  the  practice  of  ausculta- 
tion. The  stethoscope,  now  so  well  known 
from  its  universal  use  by  medical  men,  is 
but  a  conductor  of  somid,  used  for  obvious 
reasons  of  delicacy,  convenienoe,  and  in 
some  cases  to  prevent  tmpleasant  contact 
with  the  uncleanly,  but  the  sounds  are 
squally  well  heard  by  the  imassisted  ear. 


Some  medical  men  afiect  to  despise  the  aid  of 
auscidtation,  and  of  the  stethoscope,  it  can 
only  be  such  as  want  either  the  capacity  or 
industry  to  learn  its  proper  use.  The  stethos- 
copic  examination  of  females  may  always 
be  conducted  with  perfect  delicacy  and  suf- 
ficient nicety  through  a  covering  of  linen« 
and  never,  as  sometimes  is  done,  though 
rarely,  should  this  means  of  investigation 
be  dexiied  to  the  attendant  practitioner. 

AXILLA. — ^The  arm-pit,  is  an  important 
region  of  the  body,  on  accoimt  of  the  large 
blood-vessels  and  nerves  which  occupy  itK 
space.  A  wound  of  the  large  artery  in  this 
situation,  unless  efficient  means  are  speedily 
adopted  to  control  the  bleeding,  must  he 
quickly  fatal.  When  from  tbo  copious  flow 
of  florid  blood  from  a  wonnd  in  or  near  the 
arm-pit,  snch  an  accident  is  supposed  to 
have  occurred,  a  bystander  should  with 
all  speed  exert  pressure  by  means  of  his 
thumb  upon  the  artery  as  it  passed  over  tho 
first  rib,  just  behind  ihe  middle  of  the  collar 
bone,  until  the  effusion  of  blood  ceases. 
This  pressure  of  course  must  be  kept  up, 
I'Tit  as  to  do  so  with  the  thumb  simply, 
would  be  too  fatiguing,  some  solid  liody— 
the  handle  of  a  moderate-sized  key  is  gene< 
rally  recommended— must  be  wrapped  in 
a  few  folds  of  handkerchief  and  used  for 
the  purpose.  While  this  is  done,  if  medical 
assistance  be  many  hours  distant,  as  an 
additional  safeguard,  firm  graduated  pad» 
should  be  tighUy  fixed  into  the  hollow  of 
the  axilla,  and  firmly  retained  by  a  hand- 
kerchief or  small  shawl  crossed  over  the 
opposite  shoiilder,  but  this  must  be  a  sup- 
plementary aid,  until  the  artery  is  properly 
secured  by  the  surgeon.  The  pressure  be- 
hind the  collar-bone,  cannot  be  relaxed  for 
one  moment  ^vithout  risk  to  life. 

Refer  to — Artery, 

AXUNGE,  Hoo*s-LAj!i]>,  is  used  as  prin- 
cipal component  of  various  ointments,  but 
is  often  injurious,  in  consequence  of  bei-:ig 
slightly  rancid,  in  which  case,  instead  of 
soothing,  it  has  an  extremely  irritating 
efiect,  upon  ebraded  or  blistered  surfaces 
especially.  Even  when  applied  fresh,  if 
allowed  to  remain  too  long  unchanged,  it 
will  become  a  source  of  irritation.* 

AZOTE,  Nctrookn. — One  of  the  gaseous 
components  of  the  atmospheric  air,  of  which 
it  forms  77  per  cent,  by  weight.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  abimdant  and  widely  distributed 
of  the  elementary  bodies.  With  oxygen,  it 
forms  various  compounds,  of  which  nitric 
acid  is  the  best  known.  Combined  with 
hydrogen  it  forms  ammonia.  Nitrogen  is 
regarded  as  the  characteristic  element  ol 
animal  substances ;  it  is  also  present  in  vege- 
tables, but  in  smaller  proportion. 


*  Axuaas. — Prepared  L^rd — See  Appeodlx— Lard. 
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BACK. — ^Pains  in  thd  back  may  be  owing 
tn  affection  of  the  spine  itself,  or  of  the 
kidneys ;  to  rheomatiBm  of  the  muscles, 
-4imibago— or  to  sympathy  with  disorder 
in  waie  distant  organ — in  females,  in  the 


Refer  to — Spm^'^KidHeyt'— Lumbago,  Ste. 
BACON.— The  flesh,  or  rather  fat  and 
leikof  the  hog,  salted  and  dried,  and  some- 
times  smoked,  forms  the  staple  article  of  diet 
9f  the  lvngli«>*  labourer ;  the  dietetic  break- 
Svt  of  the  inTalid.     In  the  former  case,  it 
V  undoubtedly  a  relishing,  conTenient,  and 
a  some  degree  nutritious,  addition  to  the 
general  Oare ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion, whether  it  does  not  in  many  districts 
nna  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  ordinary 
nmriment  consinned,  and  whether  an  ad- 
Tiatageoas  exchange  might  not  be  made,  in 
pvtat  least,  for  a  more  fouinaceous  diet. 
<>wing   to  the  great  proportion  of  fat  in 
bacon,  there  is  comparatively  little  of  those 
elements  of  food,  which  go  to  build  up  the 
constituent  tissues  of  the  animal  body,  and 
viiich  are  contained  so  abundantly  m  the 
erains  and  pulses.     Where  the  choice  lies 
between  bacon  and  bread,  or  bread  and 
fliilk,  or  oatmeal  and  milk  as  consumed  in 
Scotland  and  in  the  northern  English  coun- 
ties, there  is  no  question  that  much  more 
cesl  nourishment  will  be  obtained  from 
iIm  vegetable  p;rain  and  milk,  which  con- 
tiiii  whatever  is  requisite  for  everjr  portion 
of  the  frame,  than  mmi  that  of  which  sim- 
ple hx  forms  so  large  a  share,  and  which 
cannot  do  more  than  afford  respiratory  food, 
or  at  the  best,  add  fat  to  the  body.    To  full 
pown  men  this  may  be  of  comparatively 
attle  importance,  but  to  growing  children 
uid  youths,  it  must  of  necessity  be  a'consi- 
(leration,  whether,  in  consuming  the  amount 
of  nutriment  cireamstances  permit,  they 
consume  that  which  really  will  afford  them 
■trength  and  substance,  or  not.     Of  course 
these   remarks    apply  principally   to   the 
pore   bacon  fot   consumed  in  such  lar^e 
quantities  by  the  labourers  and  servants  m 
'Jie  midland  and  southern  counties  of  £ng- 
Und.     Bacon  used  as  a  dietetic,  as  it  is 
umslly  done,  with  breakfeist,  is  often  of 
much  service  in  cases  of  biliary  disorder. 
It  )•  the  fat  alone,  toasted  in  slices  before 
ttie  fire,  which  must  be  eaten,  the  lean  is 
iiartful.  and  must  be  discarded  by  the  bilious 
^yipeptic.  When  used  in  this  way,  a  slij^ht 
aperient  action  is  certainly  exerted,  ana  it 


of  oils."  It  was  formerly  applied  to  many 
more  substances  than  it  is  at  present.  The 
balsams  of  Peru  and  Tolu,  and  of  Copaiba, 
are  most  generally  known  medicinally.  The 
two  former  are  used  popularly  as  external 
applications.  Tolu  balsam  is  used  to  im- 
part a  pleasant  flavour  to  lozenges,  cough' 
mixtures,  &c.,  &c. ;  at  the  same  time,  it  un- 
doubtedly exerts  a  beneficial  expectorant 
action.  Quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum  acacia 
powder,  an  otmce  of  Tolu  syrup,  one  drachm 
and  half  to  two  drachms  of  ipecacuanha 
wine,  and  water  sufficient  to  make  up  six 
fluid  ounces,  forms  a  pleasant  and  good 
cough  mixture  for  children,  to  be  given  in 
from  tea-spoonful  to  table-spoonful  doses, 
according  to  age.  When  fever  is  absent, 
and  the  cough  setting  loose,  a  drachm  of 
tincture  of  squill  may  be  added  with  ad< 
vantage  to  the  above. 

BALSAM  OF  COPAIBA  acts  decidedly 
upon  the  mucous  siirfoces  of  the  bod^,  ancl 
is  employed  in  bronchitis,  and  in  irritation 
of  the  urinary  passages.  It  is  extremely 
nauseous,  and  uable  to  disagree  with  the 
stomach.  These  properties  are  endeavoured 
to  be  overcome  by  enclosing  the  medicine 
in  gelatine  capsules,  and  by  preparing  it  in 
various  ways,  as  by  covering  the  taste  with 
aromatics,  such  as  cinnamon  or  peppermint 
water.  When  active  inflammatory  or  febrile 
action  is  present,  copaiba  must  not  be  used.f 

BANDAGES  are  strips  of  calico,  linen, 
flannel,  or  of  any  other  convenient  ma- 
terial, employed  to  envelope  in  lolls,  any 
portion  of  the  body  requiring  artificial  sup- 
port, or  upon  which  it  is  requisite  to  pro- 
duce pressure,  or  to  retain  dressing.  The 
art  of  applying  a  bandage  well,  that  is,  both 
neatly  and  efficiently,  requires  some  practice 
and  attention,  but  it  is  often  a  most  useful 
accomplishmdit ;  for  a  bandage  if  required 
at  all,  must  be  properly  apphed,  otherwise 
it  is  worse  than  useless  ;  if  therefore,  none 
but  the  surgeon  can  undertake  the  task,  it 
necessitates  a  much  more  frequent  atten- 
dance on  his  part  than  might  otherwise  bo 
requisite.  In  general,  the  first  few  applica> 
tions  of  a  bandage,  will  be  made  by  the 
medical  attendant  himself,  and  ought  to  be 
in  the  presence  of  the  individual  to  whom 
the  duty  may  be  afterwards  deputed.  By 
careful  attention  on  the  one  hand,  and  kind 
explanation  on  the  other,  much  may  be 
learned  and  taught,  but  not  all,  as  the  in- 
experienced bandaeer  will  discover  on  the 


» to  this,  gently  but  regularly  carrying  off  |  first  attempt ;  by  all  means,  therefore,  let  the 


III  dailv  proportion  of  bile,  that  the  un- 
(^bte({  beneficial  effect  is  most  probably 
to  be  attributed.* 

BALSAJkl. — The  term  is  derived   from 
tvo  Hebrew  words,  signifying  the  "  prince 


first  beginnings  be  made  on  some  one  in 
hctdth,  before  the  caU  is  made  to  the  ijivalid. 
Attention  to  the  following  directions,  will 
facilitate  the  application  of  the  previous 
practical  lesson,  or  in  some  measure  supply 


*  B4C1V— 8e«  Pork. 

t  hxLUM  ov  CoTAiBA— The  doM  of  Copaiba  is  from  ten  to  sixty  minimi.  It  Is  sometimes  rabH^l  up 
viib  maaJefe.  or  jrolk  of  eiric,  or  aome  aromatic  waur.  Some  chemiaU  have  i(  made  up  in  tl.e  forui  wf 
*lJ4aor,'*  aa  more  easy  to  take. 

3D 


jw  place,  if  from  circuituitances  it  has  been 
viuiting.  Whatever  the  nuterUl,  Che  width 
of  the  bandage  or  roller  miut  be  propor- 
lioned  in  some  degree  to  the  >iie  of  the  pari 
to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  if  loo  narrow  it  ii 
apt  to  be  BtringT,  and  lo  cut,  if  loo  broad,  it 
does  not  adapt  itself  Tcadlly  to  the  inequali- 
ties, and  the  pressure  is  unequal.  For  an 
ordinary  sized  adult  male  leg.  a  bandage  of 
two  and  a-half  inches  broad  ia  a  good  pro- 
portion i  for  the  inn  of  the  aame  person,  one 
of  two  inches  ought  to  ba  snfBciently  well 
adapted.  The  material  for  banoages  must 
neither  be  too  strong  nor  too  weaX  ordinary 
"  shirting  calico"  is  a  very  eonvenicnt 
texture.*  The  lenrth,  of  course,  must  vary 
according  to  what  ts  required,  but  rollers  are 
uaually  put  up  in  six  or  eight-yard  lengths ; 
they  are  better  torn  in  one  continuous  strip, 
freelTamjoinings,and  without  selridge  edge. 
The  atrip,  when  prepared  for  use,  inuat  be 
rolled  up  as  Snnly  as  possible,  either  into  a 
ungle  or  double  bead,  Fif .  A,   '    ' 


much  the  most  generally  employed.  If  the 
bandage  is  a  new  one,  of  calico  or  linen,  the 
loote  tbreadB  of  the  roll  at  each  end  must  be 
roved  off.  otherwise  they  are  troublesome 
when  the  roller  is  applied.  Bandage*  may  be 
applied  in  simple  circles,  &g.  B.,  in  spiral,  Jic. 
or  in  reveises,  Gg.  C .  They  are  also  amilied 
in  Tariona  other  forms  to  suit  the  dinerent 
portions  of  the  body.  In  allying  a  band- 
age, the  Tolled-np  strip  being  hdd  in  the 
ri^ht  hand,  the  end  which  ie  commenced 
with  is  secured  by  the  first  turn.  If  it  be 
the  simple  circular  bandage,  round  the 
Imnk  of  the  body,  or  round  a  limb  of  nearly 
equal  girth  throughout,  either  naturally,  or 
from  sHcIIing,  the  roller  is  carried  round 
and  round,  each  succeedin;^  turn,  slightly 
overlapping  the  one  before  it;  if  the  spiral 
bandage  be  rcnuired,  the  rollii  are  carried 
upTery  obliquely,  but  if,  aa  most  likely,  it  is 
the  reversed  bandage,  then,  wherever  th« 
inequality  of  the  parti  preveiitB  its  being 
laid  on  flatly  and  evenly,  the  bond  mint  be 
turned  upon  itself.  Gg.  C,  so  as  to  become 
reversed,  the  surface  of  the  cloth  which  was 
next  the  skin,  being  turned  outwards,  and 
nM  vtni.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  thema- 
nceuvre,  and  it  is  a  little  difficult  at  first  to 
execute  it  neitlj  and  well,  bat  when  prac- 


tised it  become*  perfectly  simple.  This  ia 
by  far  the  most  useful  fonn  of  bandage,  and 
a  peraon  who  can  put  it  On  well,  will  httTe 
but  little  difficulty  in  accflmpHshing  the 

For  lAe  purpatt  of  ntaining  dresiingi  upon 
tht  httul,  nothing  aniwers  better  than  a 
close-fitting  calicocap  ;  ahandkerchief  will 
often  serve  every  purpose,  or  the  split 
cloth — fig.  D — may  be  used;  applied — fig.E 


the  under  tails  being  carried  to  the  back  of 


n  than  U»l  kMwn  a  "  ihlnlnl."  I 


BAN 

tlM  hnd.  ICAm  U  u  JninAU  U>  niain 
etf  lnaJ  in  em  pmtCiini,  it  maj  be  done  by 
buidi  UUched  to  a  cap,  and  fastened  aa  M- 
trund  to  a  band  Boing  round  the  dteat. 
iVken  tot  tluB  purpoae,  or  to  Bx  a  bioken 
nb,  nch  ■  b«iMi  ia  leqaired,  it  ought  to  b« 
frin  etgbt  to  ten  inchea  vide,  made  of 
lolaabl;  Btiong  donUe  calico,  and  aewed 
iralj  lotmd  the  body.* 

Ta  ratom  a  pad  or/Hwttie*  •»  CA«  arm-pil, 
t  good-aiaed  handkerchief  anawcn  better 
dun  any  bandage,  the  middle  being  placed 
■t  the  arm-pit,  the  end*  are  eroMed  at  the 
adc  of  the  neck  oppoaite,  canied  under  the 
nvTcaponding  ann-pit,  eioaied  and  brought 
tad  tied  on  the  ahoolder.  SUnomg  the 
BH,  a  Tcry  aimple  biuineta,  ia  often  very 
btdly  done — in  almoit  erery  caie  the  fore- 
wm  ihould  be  aapported  throughout  ita 


;.  t,  bat  a  mnch  more  eonfimng 


BAN 


•ling  ia  made  by  enveloping  the  elbow  in 
ilic  long  aide  of  a  triangular  handkerchief, 
tMlened  np  into  a  little  pouch  at  the  centre. 


ud  the  point,  including  the  hand,  being 
Aliened  op  to  one  of  the  enda  going  round 
Ibe  neck— Kg.  O. 


VpiM  tlu  tnmk  of  Ik*  hoiv,  dreaalnga, 
bliatera,  ftc,  mar  be  retidaed  by  meana  of 
a  broad  band  of  any  convenient  material, 
faitened  round  and  premtted  from  alipping 
down  byturace*  over  the  abouldera— flg.  i£. 


For  bandaging  the  abdomen,  a  broad 
band,  of  whatever  material  ia  anitable,  ia 
generally  made,  the  ends  iplit  for  con- 
vmiaue  iiP  fMl'iitiiii  lathii  hi^ii  ei  bri 
hind,  and  a  triangmar  piece  cut  out  of 
either  edge  at  the  centre,  and  the  edpea 
Joined.  In  order  to  St  the  ihape  of  the  region. 
In  order  to  retain  ponlticea,  &c.,  at  or  near 
the  groin,  apiece  of  cloth  i«  to  be  shaped  to 
fit  tht  region— fig.  H,  «  band  long  enough 


to  go  round  the  body,  crow  and  fasten  in 
ftonl  is  to  be  sewed  to  one  end — 1,  and  to 
the  opposite  point  another  nnal!  bimd — 2, 
li  attached,  which,  passing  between  the  legs. 
Is  brought  np  to  the  band  behind.  To  re- 
tain dressings,  &c.,  between  the  legs  or 
nates,  the  double  T  bandage — flg.  1,  is  used. 
Far  the  groin  and  parts  adjacent,  tbc  spica 
or  figure  of  B  bandai^  la  also  used.  A  roller 
eight  yards  Ion);  Is  taken,  the  enil  secured  by 
one  or  two  (ams  round  the  pelvis,  and  tben 
the  bandage  Is  brongbt  down  across  the 
iront  of  the  ttilRh,  carried  evenly  between 

an*  part  to  Iti  (an  knath, : 
---  -  --  ■■■-  --.IH,67«i 


•implr  iplluiiig  tba  sod,  n 


'  M^ 


mch  tura  W  the  roller  it  exhaiuted,  ig.  K. 


Far  fkt  Kctrtmilia,  the  umple  roller  sp- 

Ked  in  xeTcrscd  tume  U  gencrollj-  used. 
ndaginK  boja  above  downward  may  be 
required,  hnt  generally  It  ia  upwards,  lliere 
are  various  methods  of  commencing  the  ap- 
plication of  the  roller  at  the  foot.  Thehee! 
»  covered  by  laying  the  end  on  the  inner 
wakle,  bringing  the  roller  under  the  heel, 
ih«n  round  the  ankle  so  aa  to  secure  the 
end,  &oni  thence  going  down  to  the  ton, 
and  carrying  the  bandage  up  from  that 
point  round  the  foot  and  leg,  reversing 
where  required.  The  arm  ii  to  be  bandaged 
— with  the  requiaile  modlQcations — by  the 
rererae,  Uke  the  leg.  *  A>  a  general  rule,  leg 
hmdiigea,  habitually  worn,  ought  to  be  put 
on  before  the  individual  geta  out  of  bed  in 
the  morning.  A  bandaee  which  givei  pain 
nfler  its  appUcacion,  wiuiout  obvioui  cauae, 
ought  to  be  taken  off,  and  re-applied.  If 
i&eie  ia  reason  lt>  auspect  innammatory 
RWlJling  beneath,  it  will  bo  well  to  try  the 
uae  of  cold  water  before  diaturbing  mntteiB. 
There  ia  some  little  management  required 
in  taking  off  a  roller  aa  well  aa  putting  it 
on :  aa  each  auccewive  turn  ia  unrolled,  it 
■hould  be  gathered  in  a  bunch  in  the  hand, 
•uid  not.  aa  ia  often  donet  three  or  tour  yarda 

■  BAnuoa.— labandifliif  tbahmd,  tlHbudagtml 
ta  dbvoaiunoHi  f«-  tlw  tngw  at  u  anlliucj-ilHd 


of  bandage  at  ftill  length  pulled  round  the 
limb  every  time.  A  many-tailed  bandage, 
fig.  L— i«  tiaed  to  bandage  the  leg  where  it 


baaiUcliii  ■  I 


u  an  object  to  avoid  the  lUghteBt  movement. 
It  ia  farmed  of  a  number  of  short  strips  of 
bandage,  long  enough  each  to  go  once  and 
a-halt  round  the  limb.  They  are  placed 
obliquely,  and  overlapping  one  another; 
they  may,  or  may  not,  be  joined  by  a 
central  strip,  1.  Upon  these  Hrrangcd 
strips  the  limb  is  laid,  and  each  atrip  in  nc- 
ecssion  is  brought  round  the  limb,  every 
succeeding  securing  the  previous  one.  The 
advantage  of  the  many-tailed  bandage  is, 
that  it  can  be  changed,  either  partly  or  en- 
tirely, if  soiled,  without  the  slightest  dis- 
turbance. It  is  only  neeessarv  to  attach  a 
&cah  strip  to  that  which  ia  to  be  removed, 
and  puU  the  one  away,  and  the  other  into  its 
place.  When,  from  moveitent,  a  bandage 
iH  liable  to  become  displaced,  the  incon- 
venience ia  in  great  measure  prevented,  bj 
brushing  a  weak  solution  of  starch  or  gum 
over  the  turns  na  soon  as  applied.  Tim  is 
diflercnt  from  the  starch  bandage  which  is 
BO  useful  in  many  cases — fractures,  &c.  For 
this  bandage,  the  roller  is  thoroughly  satu- 
rated, aa  it  ia  put  on,  with  strong  starch  ot 
Sour  paate,  and,  if  requisite,  brown  paper 
paated  on  the  top  of  the  first  bandage,  and 
another  dry  one  put  over  all.  In  thinly 
settled  countries,  where  it  might  be  requisite 
to  move  a  peraon  soon  alter  a  fracture,  ths 
foregoing  application  would  prove  simple, 
safe,  ana  efhcacious.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  put  on  till  inSaramation  hns  subaidcd. 
In  many  cases,  in  which  bandages  used 
formerly  to  be  apphed,  they  have  been 
superseded  by  clastic  materials,  of  which 
Blockings  and  belts  of  all  kinds  are  fabri- 
cated :  Mastic  rollers  are  also  manufactured. 
The  flannel  bandage  unites  at  the  same  time, 
support  and  protection  to  the  surface — it  is 
useful  in  rheumatic  cases,  and  also  when 
applied  over  the  abdomen  in  disesscn  of  that 

T  bg  tram  eivt  and  ■  htir  to  twolndm  bmtd,  •ooocdlnc 
PMa,  11  msf  tM  tbr*r.qiiirun  of  u  IobIi.  Wfaw  tbt 
nf  Ui*  palm  Hpsolslly,  «tth  tow  u  eoium  irooL    la 


tniid  which  li  !■  OBRlod,  both  np  mkI  d{ 
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BARBADOES  LEa.    See  Elephaniuui$. 

BARK. — The  termiised  alone,  is  alwayB 
Kpplied  to  the  bark  of  the  cinchona,  also 
caUed  PeruTian  or  Jesnit's  bark,  whidi  was 
iatrodoced  into  Europe  from  South  America 
about  1640,  and  at  first  was  enormously  ex- 
peoHTe.    Man^r  marvellous  tales  are  told  of 
the  way  in  wmch  the  Tirtues  of  cinchona 
dazk  were  firat  discovered  by  the  natives  of 
the  country,  but  they  have  been  proved 
OToneous.     The  remarkable  power  of  bark 
m  curing,  not  only  intermittent  fever  or 
;tgue,  but  x>eriodic  diseases  generally,  and 
Its  efficacy  as  a  general  tome,  has  rendered 
It  one  of  the  most  valuable  drugs  possessed 
oyman.     Hie  varieties  of  cinchona  have 
been  classed  as  pale,  yellow,  and  red  barks, 
but  there  are  many  more  than  these,  and 
some  of   them  are  almost   worthless   as 
medicine.      The  kind  of  bark  has  now, 
however,  since  the  discovery  of  quinine, 
become  almost  a  matter  of  mdiffereuoe  to 
the  general  purchaser ;  when  the  drug  itself, 
stther  whole  or  in  powder  is  reauiied,  the 
enly  security  is  to  procure  it  iram  a  re- 
spectable chemist.    The  powder  which  was 
imnerly  given  so  largely,  is  scarcely  ever 
now  prescribed,  but  the  infusion,  decoction, 
sod  tmetore  of  bark  still  retain  their  places. 
The  infusion  may  be  made  by  pouring  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  upon  an  ounce  of 
coanely  powdored  baik,  and  allowing  it  to 
■tand  near  the  fixe,  in  a  covered  vessel,  for 
five  or  six  hours ;  the  dose,  a  wine-glassful 
twice  or  three  times  a-day.    The  d^Hxstion 
it  made  by  adding  double  the  quantity  of 
witer  to  the  same  Quantity  of  bark,  and 
bcttliBg  down  to  one-nalC    The  dose  about 
ihe  same  as  the  infusion.     A  &vourite  do- 
Biestie  method  of  administering  bark,  is  to 
Heep  an  oimce  of  the  powder  ror  a  week  in 
i  bottle  of  port  wine,  and  of  this  to  give  a 
mall  wine-glassful  once  or  twice  a  day. 
Where  the   stimulant   is   admissible,  the 
form  is  a  ^ood  one.     If  the  tincture  is  re- 
qfoired,  it  is  better  bought.    The  character- 
istic properties  of  bark  are  concentrated  in 
the  alkaloid  substances,  quina  and  cincho- 
nia.    The  former  of  these  is  much  the  most 
widelr  known  and  used,  but  the  latter  is 
eonsidered  by  many  equally  efficacious. 
Quina  or  quinine  is  used  in  medicine,  in 
the  form  of  sulphate,  or  rather  disulphate. 
Fore  white  in  colour,  it  is  in  the  form  of 
■flky  crystals,  and  has  a  most  intensely  bitter 
lute.     Its  high  price  renders  it  liable  to 
much    adulteration;    it   ought,  therefore, 
siways   to  be  procured  from   respectable 
parties.    The  dose  of  quinine  is  one  grain 
twice  a  day,  as  a  general  tonic,  but  as  an 
snti-periodic  in  ague,  neuralgia,  &c.,  much 
Isq^  and  more  frequent  doses  are  required,    or  from  any  other  cause,   barley-water  is 

•  Babs.— QainiiM  na?  Im  jprocursd  In  a  cbMper  form  than  the  pare  white  prepantlon  usaally  knowo—tho 
«MiMbed  pnpaniion  to  i   "         " 
hirk  to  now  told,  and  naed 
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It  may  be  given  in  pill  made  up  with  bread 
crumb,  or  dissolved,  by  the  addition  of  five 
or  ten  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
small  wine-slassfiil  of  water,  or  it  may  be 
taken  In  a  grass  of  sherry  if  stimulants  an* 
admissible. 

As  a  curative  agent  in  ague,  and  in 
diseases  generally  of  an  intermittent  or 
periodic  character,  bark,  either  in  its  original 
state,  or  in  the  form  of  quinine,  is  quite  un- 
rivalled—as a  tonic,  in  diseases  of  debility, 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  fever,  or  at  its 
very  commencement,  in  weakened  diges- 
tion, it  is  e(}ually  efficacious.  In  some 
persons,  quinme,  even  in  small  doses,  is  apt 
to  occasion  headache  and  other  uncomfort- 
able symptoms,  and  to  disorder  the  bowels. 
When  given  as  a  stomach  tonic  it  cannot  be 
long  continued  with  advantage.  Where 
there  exists  inflammatory  action,  or  tendency 
to  head  afibction,  quinme  must  never  be 
given,  except  by  medical  sanction.  Quinine 
in  combination  with  iron — ^the  citrate  of  qui- 
nine and  iron,  forms  an  admirable  tonic  in 
certain  cases,  in  one-grain  doses.  The 
use  of  qtdnine  in  various  diseases,  vnll  be 
fotmd  under  the  separate  heads,  such  as 
Affue^  Neuralffia^  i^c,^ 

BARLEY,  when  prepared  as  pearl-barley, 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  additions  to  sick 
cookery ;  its  decoction,  **  barley-water," 
being  a  pleasant  and  extremely  beneficial 
demulcent  in  all  afiections  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  and  forming  a  grateful  and 
nutritious  beverage  in  fever ;  it  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  made  considerably  thicker  in 
the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  To 
make  plain  barley-water,  two  and  a-half 
ounces  of  x>earl-barlcy  are  to  be  well  washed 
in  cold  water,  half-arpint  of  boiling  water 
is  then  to  be  poured  upon  the  grain,  the 
whole  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
water  strained  ofi*,  a  couple  of  quarts  of 
boiling  water  must  then  be  poured  on,  the 
quantity  boiled  down  one-half  and  strained. 
This  process  does  not  quite  exhaust  the 
barley,  and  another  portion  of  water  may 
be  boiled  upon  it,  by  those  to  whom  the 
saving  is  an  object.  A  little  lemon  or 
orange  peel  is  a  pleasant  addition  to  the 
beverage.  A  compoimd  and  very  pleasant 
drink  is  made,  by  adding  to  a  quart  of 
simple  barley-water,  figs,  sliced,  and  raisins, 
stoned,  of  each  two  and  a-half  ounces, 
liquorice-root  sliced  five  drachms,  and  a 
pint  of  water,  the  whole  to  be  boiled  down 
to  a  quart  and-  strained.  This  compound 
decoction  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  a  fever 
drink  as  the  simpler  form. 

In  irritation  of  the  urinary  passa;;cs,  from 

gravel,  or  after  the  application  of  a  blister, 

from  any  other  cause,  barley-water 

be  procured  In  a  eb«iper  form  than  the  pare  white  preparation  usually  knowo—tho 
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most  valuable;  its  soothing  properties  are 
still  fTirther  increased  by  the  acldition  of 
an  ounce  of  gum  arabic  to  each  pint  of 
liquor.  In  catarrh,  and  irritable  cough,  or 
simplj  as  an  article  of  mild  unstimulating 
nourishment,  it  is  serviceable.  The  late 
Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  recommended  equal 
parts  of  barley-water  and  milk,  sweetened 
with  a  little  refined  sugar,  as  a  good  food 
for  infants  brought  up  by  hand.  It  may 
act  upon  the  bowels. 

BiOtOMETER,  the  instrument  hj  which 
the  amoimt  of  atmospheric  pressure  is  deter- 
mined. Late  observations  would  indicate 
that  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  dis- 
ease, such  as  cholera  and  influenza,  the 
indications  of  the  barometer  are  more  than 
usually  affected. 

BARRENNESS.— Sterility  of  the  female, 
may  be  the  result  of  defect  of  structure  in 
some  portion  of  the  generative  organs,  or 
of  functional  disorder  residting  from  local 
or  constitutional  causes.  Such  cases  always 
require  the  care  and  consideration  of  a 
medical  attendant 

BASILIC  VEIN.— Frequently  opened  in 
the  operation  of  bleeding  from  the  arm.— 
Sbb  Ulood-Lbttikg. 

6ASILIC0N  OINTMENT,  or  Rbsik 
OiNTMBNT,  is  made  with  three-parts  of  resin* 
three  of  wax,  and  four  of  ouve-oil.  The 
resin  and  wax  are  melted  together,  the  oil 
added,  and  the  whole  squeexed  through 
linen.  It  is  a  stimulant  ointment  not  as 
much  used  at  the  present  day  as  formerly.^ 

BATH. — Applications  to  the  surface  of 
the  body,  either  general  or  partial,  in  the 
form  of  liquid,  vapour,  or  gas,  are  now  com- 
prehended under  the  term  bath. 

Water-baths  may  be  simple  or  medicated. 

As  regards  temperature,  they  may  be, 
oold,  tepid,  and  hot. 

As  regards  application,  thev  may  be 
ffeuend  or  partial,  shower,  cold  afEusion, 
oouche,  sponge,  wet  sheet. 

Vapour,  and  hot  air,  are  both  used  as 
baths. 

The  extreme  vascularity,  the  nervous 
sensibility,  and  sympathies  of  the  skin,  and 
its  important  functions  as  an  excreting 
organ,  all  render  it  a  most  important 
medium  through  which  to  impress  and  act 
upon  the  system  generally.  The  subject,  till 
or  late  years,  has  been  strangely  neglected 
ind  overlooked  by  medical  men;  brousht 
brominently  forward  under  the  name  of  Hj- 
oropathy,  or  the  Water-cure,  by  Preissmts 
and  his  followers,  it  has  unfortunately  been 
carried  far  beyond  its  legitimate  lengths, 
and  become  associated,  in  name,  with 
quackery  and  undue  pretensions.  That 
much  good  is  to  be  done  by  the  use  and 

«  Basiuoov  <m  RasB  Oivnonrr-Ths  form  ftv  oiakiiiir  In  Um  iMw  Biitlth 
of  Rflita  in  eoant  powittt  dgiu  ooaeia ;  T«llow  Was  foor  oaaon ;  Strnpto  Oiouoau  Irixtam 
vkli  a  wmtOm  boat,  ■mla  the  aisuort  widto  ktoi,  tluroafh  tliaiirt.  and  tiir  oanstaidy  dU  It  eools. 
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I  application  of  water,  simply,  in  the  treat- 
J  ment  of  disease  and  disorder,  there  can  be 
no  question ;  neither  can  it  be  doubted,  that 
mucn  and  serious  evil  has  resulted  frtim  the 
indiscriminate  and  ignorant  employment  of 
its  powerful  agency.  With  Uie  medical 
profession  it  rests  to  place  the  subject  upon 
its  legitimate  basis,  oy  taking  it  mto  their 
own  hands,  and  employing  it  rationally,  and 
scientifically. 

The  oold  bath  may  be  of  any  temperature 
up  to  80*  or  85*.  Fahr.,  the  effect  upon  the 
Sjrstem  varying,  of  course,  according  to  the 
temperature,  ue  leneth  of  time  it  is  endured, 
and  the  amount  ot  muscular  movement 
exerted  during  that  time.  A  single  plunge 
into  ice-cold  water,  may  depress  less  than  a 
longer  continued  bath  of  a  higher  tempera- 
ture. As  a  rule,  individuals  of  a  weak 
nervous  and  circulatory  powers,  do  not  bear 
well  the  effects  of  oold  bathing,  it  robs  them 
of  an  amoimt  of  animal  heat,  which  they 
cannot  readily  a^^ain  make  up ;  it  poroduces 
nervous  exhaustion,  and,  perhaps,  internal 
congestion,  unrelieved  by  reaction  to  the 
suiiace.f 

When  an  individual,  after  the  cold  bath, 
in  anj  form,  remains  chilled,  the  fingers 
and  hps  blue,  the  countenance  pale;  and 
when  languor  and  drowsiness  succeed,  he 
may  be  certain  that  more  harm  than  benefit 
is  being  derived  from  the  custom,  and  that 
it  must  be  modified  or  given  up. 

In  such  a  case,  if  the  bath  has  been  usually 
taken  before  breakfast,  the  hour  should  be 
altered  to  a  couple  of  hours  after  that  meal, 
this  with  some  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
make  the  difference  between  agreeLog  or  not; 
indeed,  it  requires  a  person  of  very  sood  vital 
power  to  derive  retl  benefit  and  comfort 
from  bathing  before  breakfast.  If  thechann 
in  hour  does  not  alter  the  efDects  of  the  <^d 
bath,  something  may  be  due  to  its  low 
temperature  ;  or  the  bather,  especially  if  he 
be  not  a  swimmer,  may  expose  himself  too 
long  to  the  depressini^  influence,  he  may  be 
in  the  habit  or  going  mto  the  water  after  his 
powers  have  been  exhausted  by  much  exer- 
cise, or  when  he  is  in  too  chilled  a  condition. 
All  these  points  require  consideration,  be- 
fore, either  the  undoubted  good  effects,  or  the 
comfort  of  bathing  are  given  up  as  unattain- 
able. The  last  point  mentioned  is  one  on 
which  particular  caution  is  required ;  many 
persons  in  dread  of  going  in  to  bathe  too 
hot,  run  to  the  other  extreme,  and  allow 
themselves  to  become  so  chilled,  Uiat  re- 
action will  not  come  on.  After  coming  out 
of  a  cold  bath,  the  skin  ought  to  be  well 
rubbed  with  a  rough  towel,  till  a  glow  is 
felt ;  or  the  hairglove,  now  so  well  known, 
may  be  used.    The  above  remarks  apply 
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to  the  application  of  cold  water  generallr, 
to  the  akin,  in  whatever  form.  Few  old 
people  can  take  cold  baths  with  advantage, 
and  the  perseverance  in  their  use  may  &y 
the  fbimdation  of  rheumatic,  urinary,  or 
other  disease.  Those  who  are  liable  to 
hand  affection,  should  not  take  the  general 
cold  bath;  for  them  the  shower  bath  is 
preferable.  Females  should  not  bathe  in 
raid  water  during  the  menstrual  period. 
bonM  pereons  who  cannot  bathe  in  fresh- 
water, can  do  so  in  the  sea ;  the  saline  in- 
credicnts  producing  a  more  stimulant  effect 
npon  the  skin;  sometimes,  however,  the 
•cimulatian  goes  so  far  as  to  produce  a 
painlul  rash,  which  forces  the  person  to 
fivs  up  the  custom.  The  restorative  and 
conic  oRscts  of  cold  bathing,  are  undoubted 
m  many  cases,  if  the  mode  of  taking  it  be 
properly  regulated.  As  a  general  ruU^  five 
•r  SIX  minutes  immersion  is  sufficiently  long. 

Sea-water  undoubtedly  exerts  a  more 
tonic  influence  upon  the  bather  than  fresh, 
■ureover  its  temi>erature  is  more  equable, 
ind  sddom  so  low  as  that  of  the  latter. 
From  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of 
September,  according  to  weather,  may  be 
considered  the  sea-bathing  season,  during 
vhieh  the  temperature  of  the  water  on  our 
•bores  averages  from  65"  to  70*  Fahr.  When 
sbath  is  either  ordored  as  a  remedy,  or  de- 
■ired  as  a  comiofrt,  and  if  when  odfd  it  does 
Bot  agree — • 

The  tepid  bath,  of  a  temperature  varying 
from  85*  to  94*  may  be  used— about  88*  is 
la  agreeable  and  convenient  standard.  Of 
conne  the  tepid  bath  involves  the  use  of  a 
leceptacle  for  the  water.  It  does  not  pro- 
duce the  shock  to  the  system  like  the  cold, 
md  the  person  may  remain  in  it  from  a 
quarter  <n  an  hour  to  twenty  minutes.  The 
tepid  badi  relaxes  and  purifies  the  skin, 
Mul  etomotes  the  insensible  perspiration. 
For  me  purposes  of  cleanliness  and  comfort 
tt  is  most  generally  applicable.  After 
CMigne  from  traveling,  hunting,  shooting, 
fte. ;  in  irritable  sti  tes  of  the  system,  wiUi 
dry  or  chafed  skin,  the  tepid  bath  is  at 
ones  grateful  to  the  feeling,  and  salutary. 
Keither  the  tepid  bath,  nor  any  other,  is 
«neQ  ff  taken  soon  after  a  full  meal. 

The  warm,  or  hot  bath  ia,  or  ought  to  be, 
a  remedial  agent  only^  not  one  fra*  general 
Hie.  Its  temperature  ranges  from  95*  to 
102*  Fahr. — 96*  ia  the  most  general  stand- 
ard. The  warm  bath  is  us^  to  promote 
le-actioB,  to  aUay  pain,  spasmodic  or  in- 
flawmatOTT,  to  soothe  oonvulsive  action,  or 
cnried  to  its  fullest  extents  to  cause  frint- 
BCM.  The  time  £or  remaining  in  the  warm 
bith  is  generally  frx>m  twenty  to  five-and- 
twcnty  mimites,'but  this  must  be  regulated, 

Mhs  of  srtlfictol  I 
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somewhat,  by  the  effect  required.  The  hot 
bath  of  a  temperature  of  100*  is  a  powerful 
stimulant  agent,  to  be  used  cautiously,  and 
rarely  without  medical  advice  ;  in  dOseaite 
characterized  by  extreme  depression,  cold- 
ness, &c.,  it  is  useful.  In  the  employment 
of  these  baths  generally,  persons  who  are 
the  subjects  of  any  organic  disease,  or  have 
a  tendency  to  acute  attacks  of  functional 
disorder,  such  as  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head,  &c.,  must  be  very  cautious,  and 
ought  if  possible  to  have  medical  advice. 
The  regulation  of  the  temperature  of  baths 
ought  never  to  be  left  to  the  sensations,  the 
thermometer  is  the  only  trustworthy  guide, 
and,  indeed,  is  an  article  which  no  house 
ought  to  be  without ;  the  price  of  the  in- 
atrument  is  now  extremely  low,  and  whether 
for  the  bath,  the  temperature  of  the  room, 
or  the  instruction  of  a  child,  it  is  equally 
useful.  Baths  are  made  either  to  contain 
the  whole  person — the  **  slipper  bath,'* 
fig.  A— the  hip  bath,  fig.  B~or  the  fbot 


and  leg  bath,  fig.  C.  In  choosing  a  bath,  it 
is  well  to  have  one  which  will  answer  the 
desired  purpose  with  as  small  a  quantity  of 
water  as  possible.  Every  house  where  it 
can  be  afforded  should  have  the  means  of 
providing  a  bath,  and  every  village  ought 
to  have  its  moveable  "  Parish  Bath,  *  for 
the  use  of  the  poor, 
water,  «•  now  rsadDy  proccrraols  at  a  moderato  ooat  by  m«tiM  of 
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Mode  ofApplieation  of  Bath, — ^The  Shower 
Bath,  whether  of  fresh  or  salt  water,  whether 

auite  cold  or  tepid,  is  a  yaluable  agent  in 
rie  treatment  of  many  nervous  affections  ; 
it  will  suit  some  whom  the  general  bath 
will  not.  It  is  weU  for  persons  of  weak 
habit,  or  who  suffer  frt>m  the  head,  to  have 
a  thin  layer  of  warm  water  put  in  the 
bottom  of  the  shower  bath  before  getting  in. 
Useful  hand  shower  baths  are  now  manu- 
factured for  children.'!' 

Cold  Affusion — See  Afitsion, 

The  Douche  Bath  consists  of  a  compact 
stream  of  water,  either  warm  or  cold, 
allowed  to  impinge  forcibly  upon  any  por- 
tion of  the  body.  In  some  bathins  estab- 
lishments, on  the  continent  especially,  the 
douche  stream  is  of  great  force  and  bulk. 
Domestically,  the  most  familiar  douche  in- 
strument is  me  pimip,  and  a  most  efficient  one 
it  is  to  strengthen  a  Umb  which  remains  weak 
after  an  accident,  such  as  fracture  or  rorain, 
— ^it  must  be  used  till  aching  is  produced. 
The  most  convenient  domestic  douche  is  a 
watering  can  without  a  rose,  but  a  jug  will 
do ;  in  short,  whatever  will  send  a  stream  of 
water  upon  the  part  required.  Additional 
force  is  obtained  oy  the  person  administering 
the  douche  standing  upon  a  chair. 

Sponging  the  skin  with  water  is  used  in 
lieu  of  a  bath,  for  purposes  of  cleanliness 
and  comfort.  It  may  produce  depression  if 
employed  before  breakfast.  Partial  sponging, 
•ponging  with  tepid  water,  chanyng  the  hour, 
or  having  a  cup  of  coffee  on  rising  may  ob- 
viate the  effect.  Kough  friction  is  to  be 
employed  after. 

The  wet  sheet  bath  is  sometimes,  by  mis- 
nomer, called  the  cold  wet  sheet.  It  is,  in 
Ceuct,  a  warm  bath,  or  rather  a  laree  warm 
poultice,  kept  warm  b^  the  animal  heat.  It 
IS  formed  by  enveloping  the  person  in  a 
sheet,  wrung  out  of  cold  or  tepid  water,  and 
covering  or  packing  him  up  with  layers  of 
blankets ;  very  free  perspiration  is  the  re- 
sult. It  is  a  most  useful  remedy  and  might 
with  advantage  be  more  generally  used. 
Sponging  with  cold  water   after  the  use 

thu»  bath  is  occasionally  practised. 
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The  vapour  bath  produces  free  perspinu 
tion,  and  may  be  used  whenever  that  is  re- 
quired, as  in  incipient  cold.  It  is  very 
relaxing.  Many  different  forms  of  vapour 
bath  have  been  invented.  A  small  kettie 
to  place  on  the  fire,  with  tubing  to  convey 
the  steam  underneath  the  blanket  or  oil- 
case  in  which  the  person  is  enveloped,  fonnf 
a  good  vapour  bath.  A  simple  extempore 
vapour  bath  may  be  made  by  placing 
a  vessel  of  boiling  water  imdemeath  the 
coverings  of  the  patient,  and  keeping  up 
the  steam  by  means  of  hot  stones  or  metai.* 

The  hot  air  bath  is  used  for  the  samepur- 

Eoses  as  the  vapour  bath,  but  is  more  atimur 
iting.    Apparatus  of  various  kinds  for  this 
bath  may  be  had  at  the  manufacturers. 

Medicated  baths  are  used,  but  ouoly  under 
medical  direction. 

Hip  baths  and  Foot  baths  are  used  where 
a  fiill  bath  is  unnecessary.  The  former* 
either  cold,  tepid,  or  warm,  is  extrem^y 
useful  in  affections  of  the  loins,  hips,  &c 
The  foot  bath,  generally  used  as  a  deriyatiye» 
ought  to  be  as  high  a  temperature  as  can 
be  borne,  and  ought  to  redden  the  skin 
after  the  immersion.  K  a  stronger  eflBect 
is  requisite,  an  ounce  of  mustaj^  and  a 
couple  of  handfiils  of  salt  may  be  put  in 
the  vrater.  To  reap  the  full  boiefit  of  the 
foot  bath,  the  extremities  should  either  be 
clothed  in  woollen  stockings,  or  wrapped 
in  flannel  immediately  on  coming  out  of  the 
water.  The  fact  must  alwa^  be  kept  in 
mind,  in  using  the  foQt  bath  in  cases  of  in- 
sensibility, that  it  may  be  so  hot  as  to  scald, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  complained  of.  The 
best  mode  is  to  use  the  tnermometer*  and 
not  to  raise  the  heat  above  110". 

Fomentations,  poultices,  &c.,  may  all  be 
regarded  as  partial  baths,  but  will  be  treated 
of  under  their  separate  heads. 

BATH-~Cit^,  celebrated  for  hot  springs 
the  only  ones  in  England.  The  waters  are 
used  for  bathing,  and  are  dnmk.  They  are 
found  useful  in  gout,  rheumatism,  paralysis, 
liver  and  stomadi  affections.  Persons  who 
suffer  from  impaired  health,  in  consequence 
of  long  residence  in  a  hot  climate,  fr^uently 
derive  considerable  benefit  from  the  use  of 
the  Bath  waters.  A  pint  of  the  water  is 
said  to  contain, — 
Muriate  of  lime  .  .  .1*2 
Muriate  of  magnesia  .        1*6 

Sulphate  of  lime    ^        .        .    9*5 
Sulphate  of  soda  .        0*9 

Silex  ....     0*2 

Oxide  of  iron     .        .        .        0*0198/^ 
Loss       ...  .     0*58016 


Saline  Ingredient    grains 
Carbouic  acid  1*2  cubic  inches. 


14  grains. 


*  Batb. — ▲  rery  powerful  snd  conTMleoi  Taponr  bath  may  be  extemporlMd  thnt^Procare  throo  or  fonr 
nerr  poroua  liricks,  boU  Uaem  in  water  for  aa  hour  and  half,  till  perfoctly  latarated,  then  place  them  on  the 
floor;  seat  the  patient  oa  a  chair— of  open  cane  work,  if  possible— orer  the  bricks,  and  pin  a  blanket  roaud 
tiie  neck  or  waist,  aa  the  ea«e  may  be,  so  aa  to  surrooud  tiie  person,  and  oonflne  the  steam,  which  rise* 
abundantly.  This  fbnn  of  bath  is  (*x  more  available  in  the  houses  of  the  poor  than  a  hot  water  bath,  and  u 
more  eflSdent— for  sdatiea  and  rheumatism  of  the  lower  limbs  it  is  of  much  value.  Bath— Turkish  Bath- 
See  At>pendU.        f  BaXii,  Waiix— How  to  manage  for  children— See  ChUdren. 
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BATTLEY'S  SOLUTION  OF  OPIUM 
baaecretpreiMuwdoiiybat  one  largely  pre- 
■eribed  by  mediCTd  men  on  account  of  its 
<ftca^.  It  it  more  pnrelr  ledatiTe  than 
ihe  otncr  pieparmtiona  of  opram,  tmd  is  said 
la  be  tvice  the  etiength  of  laudanum,  but 
tkaitisBOt.  Twenty  drope  of  the  aedative 
nlntioa  are  almoet  equal  to  thirty-four  of 
IndanBB.  It  more  certainly  producea  aleep 
tban  the  latter,  and  excitea  1m. 

BBAN.---The  Tarioua  apedes  of  been  are 
t  nvtiitioaa  to  those  whose  stomachs 
digest  them;  they  are  used  either  yoimg 
md  frsah  gathered,  or  old.  The  nutriment 
ihcT  afivdt  aa  ahown  in  the  case  of  the  miners 
in«Midi  Ajnerica,  who  live  almost  exclu- 
mly  vpon  them,  is  calculated  to  sustain  a 
hiA  eoodition  of  muscular  derelopment 
tmd  Tigour.  Garden-beans  as  brought  to 
tsble  in  this  country,  must  be  avoided  by 
those  of  weak  disestion.  They  are  less 
likdy  to  disagree  if  deprived  of  their  skins. 

BEBEERmE.— A  recently  introduced 
imhstitute  lor  quinine.  A  powerfiil  bitter, 
aad  d^^y  stimulant  tonic.* 

BED.— Bed-room^ in  health— in  sick- 
■BSkf  The  &ct  that  civilized  people  spend 
m  sa  avecace,  about  one-third  of  their  lives 
ia  their  bed-rooms,  is  quite  conclusive  as 
to  iBbm  importaiice  of  their  salubrity  being 
t  tist  eoosideration  with  every  one.  What- 
nrn  the  public  rooms,  bed-rooms  should  be 
Si  spadona,  lofty,  and  well  aired,  as  cir- 
eoBstancea  will  permit.  Unfortunately  the 
zetene  of  thia  is  the  general  rule,  and 
ve  have  dose,  small  sleeping  apartments, 
ezowded  and  ill-ventilated  nurseries,  and 
bad  health.  Qood  ventilation  will  do  much, 
\nt  it  will  do  far  more  if  aided  by  plenty 
of  space.  During  the  day-time,  there 
is  mnch  less  danger  of  persons  generally, 
cafcing  from  want  of  fresh  air,  tli^  during 
theni^t,  when,  in  sleep,  they  are  many 
honait  confined  to  one  place.  Every  re- 
•pintioQ  of  the  sleeper  contaminates  a 
ATtain  amount  of  air,  and  as  a  matter  of 
eouse,  the  smaller  the  space  aroimd,  the 
■OQoer  will  the  contamination  of  the  whole 
body  of  air  contained  in  that  space  be 
completed,  it  will  become  loaded  with  an 
uurant  of  carbonic  add,  injurious  to  health. 
The  room  must  be  swficiently  large, — and 
thk  is  rardy  the  case  in  modem  houses — to 
•^zpply  pure  air  for  respiration  during  six 
or  eight  hours,  or  some  means  must  be 
pnnided  for  carryine  off  the  impure  atmo- 
sphere. This,  certaiiuy,  is  not  to  he  effected 
oy  closed  doors  and  windows,  and  blocked- 
np  chimneys,  assisted  in  tiieir  injurious 
<3pcntion  by  dosely-drawn  curtains,  which 
Bight  be  contrived  for  the  special  purpose 
vfeafdopingdeepera  In  their  own  exhala- 
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tions,  renderinff  sleep  unrefreshing,  and 
waking  a  painnd,  rather  than  a  pleasur- 
able operation ;  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  after 
the  poison  of  carbonic  add  has  been  regu- 
larly inhaled  for  the  last  few  hours  of 
dumber. 

If  the  door  of  a  sleeping-apartment  muH 
be  locked,  the  upper  panels  ought  to  be  per- 
forated for  the  admisdon  of  air,  but  the 
purpose  is  much  better  answered  by  the 
door  being  left  ajar,  while  it  may  be  rendered 
equally  secure  by  means  of  a  chain-bolt, 
l^ere  is  an  a/l  vantage  in  admitting  the  fresh 
air  by  this  channd,  for  it  must  be  warmed 
in  some  degree  in  its  passage  through  the 
house. 

Air  may  be  admitted  directly  from  with- 
out, through  the  window,  left  slightly  open 
at  the  top,  or  better,  by  means  of  barred 
glass,  or  perforated  rinc,  fig.  1,  A,   B,  C. 
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Some  of  these  rinc  plates — C — are  made  so 
that  the  perforations  may  be  opened  or 
closed  at  pleasure. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  let  in  pure  air,  the 
impure  must  have  some  means  of  escape,  and 
for  this,  the  chimney — and  no  sleeping-room 
either  for  rich  or  poor  shoidd  be  without 
one— is  the  most  ready  channel,  and  perhaps 
the  best,  if  imder  proper  arrangements.  In 
former  times,  when  nre-places  were  ample 
and  lofty,  the  chimneys  were  of  themselves 
suffident  to  carry  off  bad  air ;  but  smee,  by 
change  of  fSashion,  the  openings  have  been 
lowered  and  contracted,  they  cannot  do  this. 
The  air,  warmed  by  respiration,  ascends  to 
the  top  of  the  room,  where  it  must  remain 
till  become  cooler,  but  not  more  wholesome, 
it  descends  to  be  rebreathed,  and  reaches 

or  rather  Solphate  of  Bobeerlne,  may  be  glren  In  pill  or  in  mixture.  In  the  Utter  esse  fire  or 
__im  salphnrie  add  are  added  to  each  dose.    The  doee  ia  from  two  to  four  grains.    Bebeerine  is 
,,  eoaoe  an  efficaeloos  tonic  in  "  Whites.** 
Bai>'»ooM.    Mee  Appendix,— Artldei^  8ick-room— Air,  etc 
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tbe  lerel  of  the  bicather's  nostrUi  befbre  it 
BID  Dus  up  an  ordinary  chimney.  All  thii 
nay  be  obviated,  by  making  a  proper  open- 
ing for  the  eacape  of  the  impnre  warm  air 
into  the  i-tiinnipy.  Dr.  Neil  Amott'l  cliimney 
ventilator,  fig.  A,  ia  contrived  for  this  pur- 


bwig  kept  cloied,  and  nnobe  prevent 
during  tbe  lue  of  flree,  by  means  of  a 
balance  T^ve,  b,  Tliu*,  a  bed-room  to  be 
healtbr,  mail  have  a  luffictent  entrance  for 
food  ur :  mutt  bave  a  proper  exit  fbr  that 
■which  has  been  rendered  impure,  should 
have  space  if  possible  ;  the  greater  the 
□nmber  of  sleepers,  the  more  requisite  the 
fiilfllmwt-.  of  these  conditions.  Jt  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  light,  and  especially 
a  gas-light,  eqaally  nith  the  lungs  contami- 
natea  the  air.  It  la  advisable  vrhen  a  light 
il  burned  in  a  sleeping-room,  to  place  it  so 
that  the  Aunea  may  pass  up  the  cliimney, 
if  a  gas-light,  it  ought  to  be  provided  -wiih 
a  special  tube  to  carry  off  its  fimei ;  without 
this  it  muat  be  a  aource  of  evil,  vrith  it,  of 
good,  for  m  the  latter  case,  it  increaaes  the 
current  of  air  through  the  room  geaarally.  • 
Fires  in  bed-rooms  are  frequent  sources 
of  impure  air,  uncomfortable  sleep,  and 
morning  headaches.  Duringthe  first  houn 
of  night,  when  burning  brisUy,  the  fire 
promotes  ventilation ;  but  when,  as  often 
occur),  towards  morning,  it  smoulders  down, 
and  becomes  cholud  with  ashes,  it  has  not 
rofflcisnt  power  to  oreate  a  draught;  the 
cnrrent  otair  ia  Tsvened,  instead  of  passing 
up  the  chimney,  it  paasea  down,  carryiuE 
with  it  into  the  room  a  verjr  deteriorated 
atmosphere,  periu^  loaded  with  ■ulphurow 
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gases.  None  who  regatd  health  will  have 
curtained  beds ;  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
what  other  purpose  the  huge  mnnsm  of 
drapery  around  a  "four-post  bed,"  can 
serve,  than  to  collect  dust,  and  when 
drawn,  lo  confine  impure  air  around  the 
sleepers. 

For  the  young  and  middle-aged,  hair,  oi 
where  these  cnimot  be  afforded,  firm  wool 
mattresses  should  always  be  used  ;  feather 
beds  never.  Thft  cotton  mattress  require* 
more  frequent  dressing  and  cleaning  than 
the  hair.  "Far  the  aged,  who  are  deficient 
in  natural  warmth,  a  feather  bed  ia  (jnite 
admissible.  However  perftct  the  provision 
for  ventilation  of  a  bed-room  during  the 
night  may  be,  it  must  require  additional 
purification  in  the  morning.  As  a  rule,  the 
window  shouid  be  apenra  as  soon  as  the 
occupant  is  about  to  ieave  the  room,  or 
even  before,  in  suromer.  and  the  bed-clothes 
turned  down  over  the  end  of  the  bedstead, 
or  tlirown  entirely  off,  for  at  least  an  hour 
before  the  bed  is  made  up  for  the  day  ; 
this  way,  perspiration,  end  emanations  wb. 
take  place  from  eveir  animal  body,  __ 
evaporated  and  got  rid  oC  Tum-up  beds, 
boi-beds,  and  all  enclosures  of  the  kind, 
are  perfect  abominations.  Slops  of  all  kinds 
should  be  removed  from  sleeping-rooma  as 
early  as  j>osaible.  Children  even  more  than 
adults  reqoire  fresh  pare  air  during  sleep, 
yet  how  often  are  nuneries  crowded  and 
shut  close  up  during  the  night ;  the  beds 
made  as  aoon  sa  Icrt  vacant ;  and  the  little 
creatures  confined  to  the  room  in  which 
they  have  alept,  for  a  great  part  of  the  day. 
This  ought  not  to  be,  nor  would  it  be,  but 
for  the  generally  prevailing  ignorance  upon 
all  points  connected  with  health,  and  the 
rules  for  its  preservation.  There  are  few 
parents  but  would  make  sacrifices  to  give 
their  children  a  change  of  room  vrere  uiey 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  importance  of  so 
doing  ;  even  self-interest  would  dictate  the 
course,  could  they  know  how  often  the  first 
cause  of  illness,  end  all  its  ezpensea,  has 
originated  in  the  badly-aired  nursery. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  the 
honsee  of  the  poor,  crowding  at  night  is  so 
frequently  compelled  by  circumstances  ;  if 
it  must  be  so,  its  evils  ooght  to  be  counter- 
acted by  the  means  of  ventilation  already 
pointed  out,  and  by  strict  cleanliness  ;  at  the 
same  time,  fioora  ahould  not  be  washed  in 
damp  weather,  and  when  they  are  washed, 
it  should  be  done  early  enough  in  the  day 
lo  permit  of  their  being  thoroughly  d — 
before  the  room  window  is  closed  for  t 
night.  Rooms  which  ai 
night,  ought  to  be  whitewashed  a 
twtce  )t-yeai. 

iblmney  nainslor  tat  Ml  eons  Into  lacli  janBil  bh  m 
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Ttt  daaaber  c^aidaieu  requnt  all  tbs 
pnidoiu  for  health  to  be  attended  to  with 
noaaed  care,  more  etpeciall^r  ^  ^^  iUneu 
be  of  an  infecticnu  character.  In  thii  cbsc, 
m  btt  Tentiladon  with  cool  pure  air  as  the 
caw  wDl  admit — the  window,  if  poesible, 
bong  open  dmmg  the  day — miut  be  contiau- 
■Bf  pnaerred ;  and  all  anpeifluoiu  fumiture 
mdmbiog,  otaMioa  or  wool  eapeciallx,  and 
bed  banging  temoTBd;  diitylmenmiutbe 
liken  awajr  at  once,  and  excretiona — kept, 
■a  tbej  dtoold  be,  for  the  inspection  of  the 
■edieal  attendai4 — removed  to  an  unoc- 
LUjaLd  mom,  oi  oat  of  doon.    The  leat  foi 


aick 


Kutle  iweeping 
prevent  dost,  ia  all  that 
Iking  of  any  kind 


vith  taa-leaTea 
k  allowable,     i 

rf  the  queation.*  If  it  ia  pouible  to  have 
a  aeeona  bed  into  which  the  sick  person 
tK  be  mored  occasioaaDf,  it  ia  a  Taluable 
leMiiuic  A  thennometer  to  tegulata  the 
tfpeiatun  of  aaickiooiniiat  alltimeaa 
ofe  ptida  flian  the  aanaatione  of  indiTi- 
Jaala,  and  the  beat  aTeraga  temperature  to 
be  maintained  ia  from  66*  to  00*  f'ahr.  AU 
■Mutu  of  nnpleaaant  or  '—""g  noiae, 
oeaking  hingea  or  ahoea,  the  tidung  of  a 
doek,  kc  ,  are  to  be  obviated ;  if  there  ia  a 
ainoT  into  which  the  invalid  can  gaze, 
b  ihould  be  removed.  Veaaeta,  whethei 
In  food  or  medicine,  ahoold  be  caiefullj 
4niued  each  time  of  using.  The  medi- 
tniei  ought  to  be  kept  in  lome  aort  of  order 
is  a  place  hj  themaelves,  never,  aa  ia  &e- 
■Bmily  done  by  the  poor,  placed  in  the 
viadow,  irtiere  thejr  are  liable  to  be  decom- 
poMd  b;  the  action  of  light,  ot  br  the  tieat 


af  the  aon'a  raya.      AlT  extcmof  spplica- 
ticoi  ahonld  be  nnmiatakably   marki^ 

Even  in  diaeaae  of  an  infectious  character, 
if  prnwr  vaitilation  and  cleanliness  b«  ob- 
mnei,  the  attendanta  upon  the  aick  have 
nnpantivcly  little  to  fear,  though  at  the 
additional  pr ■- 


me,  eveiT  additional  precautionary 

a  ia  to  be  adopted.     Fumigationi 

*/ tobacco,  burning  nitre,  Ac,  &c.  are  worse 
Ihaii  Dieleaa  ;  they  give  no  real  protection, 
•ad  mly  detciiorste  the  air,  Or  irritate  tha 
fatiaiLt  Chlorine  is  the  only  effectual  dis- 
■dtciant  to  be  employed,  and  by  far  the 
b«  prnaration  for  the  purpow  ii  Collins' 
jWenl  diainieetiug  powder,  which  requiiea 
to  tranble,  and  maintains  a  continued, 
•afldeitly  eSectiTe,  and  not  unpleasant 
ttlnrintted  atmosphere  in  the  apartment. 
^■aegar,  i^ninklcd  or  burned,  has  na  power 
«(  piDterling  againit.  Or  of  destroying  the 
pi>va  of  morbid  emanations :  butitia  some- 
Umts  grateful  to  the  patient,  and  pleasant 

msit  nvfUm  to  tb>  ititaa  et  llsoi. 


^-'**miilMiifirnal  -fnrlrirfliTiirirlH  fmrin'.  h- 
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to  the  attendanta.  Darkening  a  tick  room 
is  too  often  resorted  to,  and  should  not  be 
done  except  by  order  of  the  medical  atten- 
dant, for  soma  special  reason.  Bed  and 
body  linen  of  courae  reqnire  to  be  frequently 
changed,  in  fevers,  Ac,  once  in  twenty.fouT 
hours  if  possible,  that  is,  if  it  can  be  done 
without  exhausting  the  patient. 

Those  in  attendance  upon  the  sick,  espe- 
cially of  an  infectious  diaoider,  should  Uv« 
sufficiently  well,  and,  if  accustomed  to  it, 
take  a  moderate  proportion  of  wine  or  malt 
liquor;  butnoI,asnuny  do,  have  recourse  to 
extra  potations  of  bnmdv,  which  can  aflbrd 
no  myrts  of  leaistance,  but  only  render  the 
baij  more  susceptible  of  noxious  influ- 
ence, when  the  depression  which  fiillom 
excess  aupeivcncs.  A  «itter-up  should 
have  tea  or  coffee  during  the  night,  and 
those  who  have  to  go  about  a  fever-patient 


D  take  a 
r  of  these  beverages. 


_  _  .  be  avoided  ;  and  as  much  as  can  be 
done,  any  continued  position,  towards 
which  a  draught  of  air  maybe  directed  ^roni 
the  patient.  With  these  piecautions,  those 
whose  duty  calls  them  to  attend  upon  the 
sick,  ought  never  to  shrink  from  that  duty, 
but  face  it  with  checrfiilness  and  trustful 
reliance  upon  Ftovidence. 

There  are  now  so  numv  inventioiia  tor 
promoting  the  comfort  and  convenience  o( 
the  sick,  that  it  would  be  impoaaible  to 
enumerate  them  here,  but  a  few  of  the  most 
useful  requisites  may  ho  suggested. 

A  measure,  marked  for  spoonfuls,  to  be 
used  instead  of  metal  spoons,  which  vary 
in  siae  and  are  apt  to  be  stained,  A  drop 
or  minim  measure  ;  a  piece  of  water-proof 
sheeting,  either  of  gutta  percha  or  soma 
one  of  the  numerous  materials  now  manu- 
factured ;  a  fan  ;  a  night-Ught,  aither  simple 
or  made  to  keep  water  hot ;  an  air  or  water 
cushion,  (f  waterproof  material ;  amost  ad- 
mirable Sjnn, — fig.  B— which  could  be  uaed 


_ rM.«lr>ttll 
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either  as  a  cushion  or  as  ahed-rest,  adapted 
to  any  elevation,  was  shown  in  the  (ire&t  Ex- 
hibition.* A  '*  sick-feeder"  or  half-coyered 
•up, — ^fig.  A  --with  a  spout  and  handle,  is 


most  useful  for  giring  either  liquid  aliment 

or  medicine  in  severe  illness,  wnen  it  ia  de- 
sirable that  a  patient's  head  should  not  be 

elevated.     After  illness  of  any  kind,  the 

chamber  which  has  been  used  ought  to 

undergo  a  thorough  cleansing;  after  fever 

or   other    infectious    disorder,    everything 

should  be  ituHvidually  cleaned.    The  room 

itself  ought   to  be   papered,  painted,  or 

whitewashed  afiresh,  the  bed-frame  taken 

down,  scoured,  and  with  other  furniture 

exposed  to  the  open  air  for  some  days ; 

feather-beds  and  nair  mattresses  taken  to 

pieces,  their  covering  washed,  their  con- 
tents re-baked  or  fumigated ;   whatever  can 

be   washed,  should  to.     Expose  articles 

which  have  been  about  the  sick  freely  to 

the  action  of  air  or  water,  and  they  wiU 

speedily  get  rid  of  the  noxious  particles, 

— *■  fomites,"  as  they  are  called.  Shut  them 

up,  or  bimdle  them  together,  and  they  will 

retain  the  power  of  propagating  disease  for 

months,  it  may  be  for  years. 
The  crowded  rooms  of  the  poor  have  been 

mentioned — bad  enough  in  health,   they 

become  ten  times  worse  in  sickness,  and  this 

is  chiefly  fdt  in  country  districts.    In  towns, 

a  person  seized  with  an  infectioiis  disorder, 

if  accommodation  and  means  at  home  are 

insufficient,  has  the  hospital  as  a  resource, 

in  the  country  he  has  not ;  the  consequence 

is,  that  to  their  own  detriment  and  that  of 

others,  the  sick  are  compelled  to  be  lodged 

in  the  crowded  family  dwelling,  with  every 

chance  of  the  disease  cpreading  through  the 

house  or  village — the  case  is  continually  oc- 

eurrm^.    It  mipht  easily  be  prevented  by 

providing  some  isolated  cottage  in  a  healthy 

situation,  propcrlv  laid  out  and  furnished  for 

the  reception  of  the  sick,  with  accommoda- 
tion for  a  wife  or  a  mother  when  nursing 

the  invalid,  t  Such  a  small  village  hcMpital, 

whether  for  the  reception  of  those  afflicted 

\rith  infectious  disease,  or  indeed  any  se-    5^^  ooMtructod  for  the  purpoM  of  nddag  tod 

VCre  disease,  would  be  most  invaluable  to    renaoriug  from  bed,  end  into  en  e4)oinlng  room  if 

required,  heevy  end  un  wield j  petiente,  reduced  to 

e  state  of  helpleeoMea,  bj  dieeeee  or  eoddmt ;  end 

*  Mede  bj  Mr.  Haaoook,  Goiwell  Mews.  likewise  for  the  relief  of  djlng  people  In  the  Uaidese 

t  Within  the  lest  ten  yetn  "Ylllafe  Hospitals**  have  been  established  In  rarioas  districts  In  Englsad. 
Tbe  eothor  is  anaware  that  there  was  a  single  institution  of  the  kind,  when  the  above  was  wiitten. 
t  JSedroom^Bcd'Bed  soree    See  Appendix. 
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all ;  it  might  be  maintained  for  the  use  &t 
a  small  surrounding  district  at  trifling  ex- 
pense ;  and  there  is  many  a  female  recipient 
of  parish  relief  who  mi^ht  be  wone  em* 
ployed  than  attendiag  to  it.| 

BEDS. — ^Watbb— Elastzo— Sphiko,  ftc. 
— ^All  who  have  attended  much  upon  the 
sick,  must  be  painfully  aware,  that  vnth  even 
the  greatest  precaution,  it  is  sometimet 
impossible  to  prevent  the  formation  of  *'  bed 
sores  "  upon  the  most  prominent  and  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  body.  To  obviate  thii» 
and  relieve  the  great  sufieiing  attendant 
upon  long  confinement  to  the  horizontaf 
posture,  many  diflerent  kinds  of  beds  have 
'been  contrived.  It  is  not  neceasary  to 
describe  the  various  constructions  of  bed, 
but  persons  should  have  some  idea  of 
the  means  of  relief  in  their  power.  Dr. 
Amott,  to  whom  the  profession  and  the 
public  are  indebted  for  numerous  useful 
mventions  connected  with  mechanical  medi- 
cine, has  invented  a  hydrostatic  or  irater- 
bed,  which  in  some  cases  answers  admirably. 
Mr.  Hooper,  of  London,  has  recently  manu- 
iactured,  in  conjunction  with  his  water- 
piUows,  a  most  excellent  invalid's  bed,  of 
vulcanixed  india  rubber ;  and  an  adjusting 
bed,  made  of  a  number  of  extended  straps 
of  webbinff,  any  one  of  which  can  be  re- 
laxed at  pleasure,  is  also  a  recent  inven- 
tion, and  one  adapted  to  fulfil  many  useful 
indications  in  illness.  It  is  manufactured 
by  Spencer  and  Co.,  of  Fenchurch  Street, 
liondon. 

There  are  many  other  varieties  of  bed  for 
fractures,  spinal  disease,  ftc,  &c. 

Since  tbe  abore  erticle  was  completed,  the  "In- 
▼alid  Lifter,**  invented  by  Dr.  Tbomsoo.  of  Stratfbrd- 
epoo-ATon,  hae  come  under  the  Anthor'e  notice. 
This  iBost  oooYettlent  apparatus    see 
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of  tbdr  •sklCDOt,  wfaoie  waOMapt 
•qra^fd  hy  the  hnporthJIity  of  wJiint 

from  bed  bj  ordlotty  BMmiM. 

of  wi  ought  koo,  and  the  ItfUng  power 

byneaaeof  ACtane,  whlefa  U  ntoed  and 

bjaeerev.     The  enae  b  attaohed  to  a 

iarrlafe  apoii  Hmr  oeeten,  between  two  of 

Itte  yected,and  arqieeU  ptmaaently  ofor  the 

the  moA  of  the  ofane  is  raependsd  a 

by  Beam  of  aswival  hook,  whieh  admits  both 

of  being  detadied  from  the 

ie  nored  or  drawn  bj  ahandle 

ef  theftvnt  oaaten,  and  theoe  being 

by  ft  rod,  attadied  to  a  saiall  lerer  pro- 

ir;   they  are  taroaght  Into 

movei^  and  the  ftdlity  of  taming 

with  a  broad  hem  along  each 
the  patient,  and  hia  plUows 
the  npper  end  of  t^  theet,  a  strong 
red  Is  passed  Ummgh  eaeh  hem,  and  a  leather 
ahem  at  the  hsad  of  a  sheet  is 
te  th«  end  of  the  rods.— This  arranged,  and 
bed  clothes  onrer  the  patient  as  nuj  be  re- 
is  rmi  under  the  bed,  with  the 
of  tlM  evane  bvooght  erer  the  natient.    The 
d  to  the  eraae  and  lowered  so  as 
id  shsct  befaig  hooked  to  the 
Is  thefwaieed  lhN»  bed  by  the 
of  th«  eerewv  and  when  solBeiently  elevated 
dthsr  fai  the  positlen  fai  which 
at  right  sondes  with  the  crane,  or  tamed 
other  more  soited  to  the  eapedty  of 
ir  to  hlersnoeval  throogh  doors  and 
into  aa  adjoining  one. 
Isagth  of  tiie  oaniage  is  » Inches,  and  the 
bstrssn  the  bmIiis  VT'laichm,     It  turns  in  a 
7  flMt  squarawlaap^toable  to  aoy  siaeorshsoe 
sen  witlfra  little  pracUoe  is  quite 
of  wsrlclng  it^-«f  raising  a  patient  of  any 
bed,  and  of  moTing  him  into  an 
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By  wssns  of  a  sBt  la  the  sheet  the  patient  can 
hs  rasdily  planed  npon  a  bed-pen,  and  by  jointt  la 
in  «eod«ft  rods  the  legs  are  let  down,  and  be  can  be 
llsecd  apoa  n  night-chair. 

It  ala»  ma^  be  made  available  oeeaskmallv  fi>r  the- 
iSlsf  ef  patfante  dimbled  and  eonflned  to  bed,  bat 
«bs  recatai  the  ase  ef  tlieir  liands  and  arms,  via.,  by 

tf  tte  cradle,  aad  adjastlng  it  orer  the  patient.  In 
die  psshlea  .meet  fiMoaraMe  Ibr  him  to  lay  holdiof 
h,  sad  so  eaaMe  hia(iiteoa.tiaie  to  time  to  alter  and 
SMS  Us  posithHi  In  bed, 

Ths  antkn  in  raising  a  patlsnt  Is  so  smooth  and 
sqod,  that  he  cea  hardly  perceive  the  predm  moment 
a  which  hetselerated  from  hia  bed;  and  thO' eO^ 
ef  the  apparatus  altogsther  for  the  purposes 
haa  been  satisfactorily  tested  by  the  re- 
■h  of  several  ysanT  experience  of  Ite  use. 
The  price  of  eeoh  Invalid  Lifter,  with  one  pair  of* 
Is  £i  Ms. 


Beef  tea  is  a  mott  important  article  in 


sick  cookery,  but  ib  very  often  badly  made, 
and  much  too  weak  for  the  ptirpoees  for 
which  it  ia  ordered.  In  dlBeases  of  ex- 
haustion, or  in  the  last  stage  of  fever,  strong 
beef  tea'is  perhaps  the  form  of  nourishment 
most  easily  assimilated,  which  is  adapted  to 
aff(M:d  powerful  support  tathe  system.  Beef 
tea.  may  be  made  m>m  beef  cut  into  thin 
slices  ;  but  the  method  recommended  by 
Professor  Liebig  is  superior  to  any  other. 
This  celebrated  chemist  directs  a  poimd  of 
lean  beef^  freed  from  &t  and  bone,  to  be 
chopped  small,  as  for  mince  meat,  and  to  be 
**  uniformly  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of 
cold  water,  slowly  heated  to  boiling,  and 
the  liquid,  after  boiling  briskly  for  a  minute 
or  two,"  to  be  **  strained  through  a  towel." 
A.  little  salt,  or  any  allowable  seasoning; 
may  be  added. 

BEER.— SsB  Alb. 

BEET-ROOT  contains  so  large  a  quan- 
titjr  of  sugar,  as  to  make  its  extraction  an 
object  of  commerce.  The  sweeteningpowers 
are  less  than  those  of  cane-sugar.  The  root 
itself,  when  boiled,,i8  easy  of  digestion.  Its 
beautiful  colouring  matter  might  often  be 
substituted  for  more  deleterious  substances. 

BELLADONNA  f- The  deadly  night- 
shade |;tows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Britain. 
The  juice  of  the  plant  is  powerfully  narcotic 
and  anodyne,  it  is  a  yaluable  medicine  in 
proper  hands.  Domestically,  belladonna 
should  be  known  as  a  poison,  which  haa 
proved  &tal  to  children,  who  have  been 
tempted  to  eat  its  violet-black  shininsr 
hemes,  which  are  about  as  large  as  a  wild 
cherry,  and  furrowed  on  each  side.  The 
flowers,  fig.  A,  grow- solitary  from  the  axils 


BEB-'Seb  Smros. 

BEEF.— Bbzf  Tea.*- Beef;  the  mosti 
ftroDgly  nutritious  animal  flesh  in  use,  is 
not  qmta  so  digestible  and  light  as  mutton 
fior  tooae  of  weak  digestion ;  but  this  de- 
pends in  some  degree  upon  the  part  selected. 
A  slice  from  a  coarse-grained  shoulder  of 
nnitton,  may  be  much  more  difficult  of  diges- 
tkm  than  one  from  Ike  under  side  of  a  six- 
kna.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  mutton 
is  preCeraUe  for  the   dyspeptic  and  the 

of  the  leaves,  are  bell-shaped,  and  purple 
at  the  border.  Wherever  the  plant  is  found* 

additional  dtreetloaa  on  the  maklof  of  besf-tea— 8im  Appendlx^Arliele  Cookery. 
—As  a  Uniment  to  rsHere  pain,  rob  op  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  <tf  Belladonna  extract  with 
and  half  of  opian  Uniment— mb  In  one  or  two  tea-spooDfols  over  the  aifoctsd  part    This  Uniment 
be  used  where  the  skin  Is  broken.    Tbers  U  a  fom  for  a  Belladonna  Linimsot  la  the  Britlth 
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in  jaundice,  scarcely  produces  injurious 
effects  upon  the  system,  out  the  elements  of 
bile  allowed  to  remain  unformed  in  the  blood, 
act  almost  like  a  narcotic  poison.  —  See 
Liver^  Digeatioti^  i^c, 

BILIARY  DISORDER,  Includino 
Bilious  oa  British  Cholera. — ^Biliary  de* 
ransement  is  so  frequent  an  aiknent  in 
civinzed  life,  its  history  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  general  principles  of 
health,  and  the  prevention,  or  at  least  alle- 
viation, of  the  OLBorder  is  so  much  under 
individual  eontrol,  that  it  has  special  claims 
u^Kin  our  attention. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  hist  article, 
that  in  ordinary  health  there  mtist  be  a 
certain  balance  maintained,  between  the 
secretion  and  ultimate  destination  of  the 
bile,  the  assimilation  of  food,  and  tho 
functions  of  respiration;  that  in  the  ex- 
creted bile,  the  blood  is  freed  from  certain 
principles — containing  a  large  amount  of 
carbon — which  could  not  be  retained  in  it 
without  injury'  to  health ;  that  further,  tho 
bile,  after  being  separated  from  the  blood 
by  the  liver,  and  thro^vn  out  into  the 
^enersd  tract  of  the  alimentary  canal,  per- 
lorms  an  important  part  in  the  function  of 
assimilation,  and  that  lastly,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  bile — without  the  colour- 
ing matter — is  re-absorbed  into  the  system, 
with  the  nutriment,  in  such  a  state  as  to  fit 
it — or  rather  its  carbon — for  imion  with  the 
oxysen  which  enters  by  the  lungs,  so  that 
wmie  heat  is  generated,  the  carbon,  hj 
taking  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  is  fitted  for 
excretion  by  the  lungs  or  skin.  Upon  these 
facts,  hinge  the  causes  of  one  at  least  of  Uie 
most  prevalent  biliary  disorders,  that  which 
depends  upon  the  mtroduction  into  the 
system  of  a  proportion  of  carbon  aliment 
too  great  to  be  removed  by  the  oxygen 
obtainable  through  the  lungs,  and  which 
has  its  ordinary  termination  in  the  attacks 
which  are  termed,  **  bilious  attacks,"  **  sick 
head-aches,"  **  bowel  complaints,"  *'bilious 
or  British  cholera,"  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  patient  is  affected. 

The  second  form  of  biliary  disorder  de- 
pends upon  torpidity  or  inactivity  of  the 
liver  itself.  I'he  third  form  is  the  reverse  of 
the  first :  the  gland  itself  may  be  sufficiently 
active,  but  the  blood  does  not  afford  suffi- 
cient material  for  it  to  work  upon,  and  bile  va 
deficient.  This  is  most  frequent  in  children. 

In  addition  to  those  affections,  there  is 
jaundice,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  its 
proper  plaoe. 

The  first  form  of  biliary  disorder,  that 
dependent  upon  the  accimiiUation  of  carbon, 
or  of  the  elements  of  bile  in  tho  blood,  must 
eridently  be  owing  to  one  of  the  following 

*  Bbllaoovk jL— B«1]sdonna  FUuter  If  nteftil  Jbr  allsytiiff  loosl  nerross  pain ;  It  It  applied  and  worn  at  other 
4>lafltec«.  cara  being  taken  that  the  tkln  is  unbroken.— Belladonna  Extract  aa  an  external  application  is  specially 
applicable  In  mUk  absoessea— See  Breast  As  an  internal  remedy.  Belladonna  is  too  powerful  to  be  safe  in 
«Bprolbesional  hands— See  Atropia.  Animal  eharooal— common  bone  black,  Is  an  excellent  antidote  In  poison- 
log  by  Belladonna,  if  glvea  ai  once ;  a  deisart  spoonf  nl  or  mors  may  be  given  In  water. 
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children  should  be  warned  against  it.  The 
symptoms  of  poisoning  by  nightshade,  are 
diryness  of  the  mouth  ana  throat,  difficulty 
in  swallowing,  a  kind  of  laughing  delirium, 
followed  by  insensibility,  and  extreme  dila- 
tation of  the  pupiL  With  such  symptoms, 
a  powerful  stimulant  emetic  cannot  oe  too 
soon  administered,  and  'will  probably  make 
the  case  clear,  by  bringing  up  the  black  skins 
of  the  berries.  Cold  douche  to  the  head — 
mustard  plasters  to  the  back  and  legs,  and 
sal  volatile  internally,  are  app];opriate  reme- 
dies, and  may  be  used  until  the  arrival  of 
Che  medical  attendant.* 

Belladonna  is  said  to  have  the  power  of 
protecting  against  the  infection  of  scarlet 
lever,  when  given  in  repeated  small  doses, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease,  to 
those  exposed,  llie  evidence  is  very  con- 
^adictory.  Eight  grains  of  the  extract  are 
to  be  rubbed  up  with  a  fluid  ounce  of 
water,  and  of  this,  from  five  to  twenty 
drops,  according  to  age,  given  twice  a  day. 
It  would  be  right  to  try  Uie  remedy  during 
the  preyalcnce  of  a  malignant  epidemic. 

BELLY. — See  Aboomex. 

BENZOIC  ACID,  obtained  from  gum 
oenzoin,  is  in  the  form  of  white  silky  scales, 
and  has  a  penetrating  not  unpleasant  odour. 
It  has  been  found  useful  in  cases  of  obsti- 
nate wetting  the  bed  in  children.  Dose: 
five  grains  made  into  pills  with  bread 
crumbs,  twice  a  day,  to  a  child  of  ten  years 
old.    It  is  an  ingredient  in  paregoric. 

BERIBERI  AND  BARBIERS.— Diseases 
peculiar  to  India. — See  Tropical  Disease*, 

BIIjE.— The  peculiar  fluid  secreted  by  the 
liver  from  the  blood,  is  in  man  of  a  brownish 
yellow  colour,  and  has  a  bitter  taste.  Its  com- 
position is  complex,  and  it  undoubtedly  fulfils 
more  than  one  important  office  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  body.  Bile  is  separated  by  the 
liver  from  dark  blood,  which  passing  through 
that  gland,  on  its  way  to  the  heart,  from 
the  abdominal  organs,  is  thus  purified  of 
noxious  matters,  contahiing  a  large  amount 
of  carbon,  before  re-entering  the  general 
circulation.  The  separated  bile  is  disdiarged 
into  Uie  duodenum, — See  Alimentary  Canal, 
— and  mixing  with  the  digested  food,  appears 
to  assist  in  fitting  certain  of  the  constituents 
for  absorption  into,  and  assimilation  or 
transformation  in  the  body.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  constituents  of  bile  are  along 
with  the  food  re-absorbed  into  the  system, 
and  ai^  probably,  intended  and  adapted 
to  support  the  processes  of  respiratory  com- 
bustion. It  is  chiefly  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  bile  which  is  discharged  from  the 
bowels  in  health.  Bile  itself  when  duly 
formed,  even  when  absorbed  along  with  its 
colouring  matter  into  the  blood,  aa  we  see 
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ftuet,  or  a  combixiatioii  of  them  *  either  too 
mnchfood,  especudljof  a  highly  carbonized 
chancter,  meh  aa  mts,  oils,  sngaiB,  &c.,  is 
habitiially  oonaamed,  or  the  haoits  are  too 
pliyiieally  inactiTe  to  keep  the  Amotions  of 
wnirationt  animal  heat,  and  motor  change, 
laa  drcnlatiaii,  in  healthy  action ;  or  uie 
atenal  atmoaphere  is  so  temporarily  or 
pennanently  rarefied  by  heat,  that  the  in- 
mndnal  cannot  obtain  the  fiill  supply  of 
oxygen  in  respiration ;  lastly,  the  excretory 
fioiraaDaof  theakinmaybemipeded.  Now, 
ibhoogh  it  is  unquestionable  that  some  indi- 
ivduals  haTe  a  much  neater  tendency  to 
UisTT  disorder  than  ottiers,  it  is  also  un- 
questionable, that  all  haTe  it  in  their  power, 
in  sgreat  degree,  if  not  entirely  to  control  or 
thmx/t  that  tendency,  by  attention  to,  and 
Kscdeal  application  o^  the  abore  principles, 
la  those  who  suffer  habitually  from  sick 
bead-aches — iHiich  depend  generally  upon 
the  peesence  of  bUe  in  the  stomach — and 
froB  other  forms  of  biliary  diwirder  common 
to  thb  country,  there  is  generally  traceable 
grist  CRor  in  diet;  fiits,  melted  butter, 
peitry,  meat,  malt  liquors  or  wine,  and  other 
kgUy  carbcaiized  artidea  of  diet,  are  taken 
too  freely,  or  at  least,  are  too  regularly  in- 
dulged in,  whilst  at  ^  same  time  yery  little 
aetiTe  exercise  is  taken;  the  blood b^mes 
oTcdoaded  with  carbon ;  languor,  sleepiness, 
hcsd-aehea,  giddiness,  loss  of  appetite,  fiirred 
toague,  dei^ession  of  spirits,  are  the  con- 
Mqoences,  and  continue,  until  at  last  the 
•▼Item  is  reliered,  wholly  or  partially,  by  an 
cxoosiTe  excretion  of  vitiated  bile,  which 
Macs  off  either  b^r  yomiting  or  purging, 
mt  deficient  exerdse  has  much  to  do  witn 
the  formation  of  such  a  state  of  system,  is 
erident  from  the  much  greater  nreyalence  of 
nch  attacks  among  femalps,  who  take  little 
eurciie,  than  among  men;  and,  indeed,  they 
vodkl  be  still  more  preralent  among  the 
fonner,  were  it  not  for  the  monthly  belief. 
Hibatual  neglect  of  the  skin,  alsoi  by  im- 
peding the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  from 
uiestensiye  surfrice,  undoubtedly  assists  the 
erQ.  Again,  we  haye  bilious  attacks,  more 
cipedally  those  known  by  the  name  of  British 
cholera,  preyalent  among  the  community  ge- 
nenily— but  at  particular  periods  of  the  year 
Mhst  is,  in  summer  or  autumn,  during  or 
iiamediately  succeeding  a  prevailing  high 
toaperatnre,  and  to  this  high  temperature 
Binst  we  look  for  the  cause ;  for  whilst  as  a 
;encnl  rule,  habits  have  not  been  changed, 
people  have  been — in  consequence  of  the 
nrefied  atmosphere^inhaling  a  less  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  than  usual.  liebig 
qlfnlites  the  difference  at  one -eighth 
hetween  winter  and  summer  in  German;^. 
Hot  we  have  another  traceable  and  uni- 


yersally  acting  cause,  permitting  the  accu- 
mulation of  carbon  in  the  blood,  and  one 
which  is  likewise  found  to  operate  upon 
Europeans  especially,  who,  in  tropical 
climates,  adhere  too  nearly  to  the  habits 
of  comparatiyely  fiill  living,  admissible  in 
colder  climates. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  is 
evident  how  much  the  avoidance  of  biliary 
disorder  is  under  individual  control;  the 
question  is  in  reality  not  one  of  medicine, 
but  of  diet  and  regimen  ;  medicine  cer- 
tainly may  be  required,  but  not  by  any 
means  to  the  extent  it  is  often  used.  Those 
who  are  habitually  liable  to  biliary  disorder 
ought  most  strictly  to  regulate  the  diet ; 
fats  of  all  kinds— except,  in  some  cases, 
toasted  bacon — must  be  avoided ;  butter 
either  entirely  avoided,  or  used  in  very  small 
proportion,  and  never  when  melted ;  animal 
food  may  be  taken  in  moderation,  but  should 
never  be  consumed  at  night ;  much  sugar, 
strong  tea  or  coffoe,  maJt  liquor,  and  tiie 
heavier  wines,  such  as  port,  or  sweet  wines, 
are  all  bad.  In  addition  to  plain  meat, 
bread,  well-boiled  vegetables,  £Eirinaceous 
preparations,  and  fruits,  ripe  or  cooked,  are 
the  best  articlea  of  diet,  and  if  stimulants 
are  required,  a  little  sherry,  brandy,  or 
gin,  with  water.  Exercise  regularly  in  the 
open  air  mntt  be  taken,  and  the  skin  kept 
clear  and  in  an  active  state.  If  the  bowels 
are  confined,  a  pint  of  vrarm  water,  used  as 
a  clyster,  will  be  a  most  suitable  aperient,  or 
one  or  two  of  the  compound  rhubarb  and 
blue  piUs  may  be  tsJien ;  it  is  much  better, 
however,  not  to  trust  to  medicine.  When 
from  any  cause,  the  languor,  sleepiness, 
furred  tongue,  &c.,  give  notice  of  an  im- 
pending bilious  attack,  five  or  six  grains  of 
Dlue  piU  should  be  taken,  and  followed  by  a 
black  draught,  or  dose  of  infusion  of  senna, 
or  of  castor  oil,  in  the  morning.  Having  thus 
cleared  the  system,  it  is  better  to  trust  to 
diet  and  regimen,  than  to  a  repetition  of  the 
dose  as  a  corrective  of  indulgence. 

British  Cholbra. — When,  during  nre- 
yailing  high  temperature,  an  indiviaual 
is  threatened  witn  an  attack  of  bilious 
cholera,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called, 
when  unattended  with  vomiting,  "bowel 
complaint,"  there  is  for  some  time  pre- 
viously, much  languor  and  sleepiness, 
especially  after  meals,  head-ache,  pain  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  furred  tongue,  loss 
of  appetite,  fulness  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  and  high-cok>urod  urine.  The 
complexion,  perluips,  is  dusky.  When  such 
symptoms  show  themselves,  one  or  two 
doses  of  calomel  or  blue  pill — four  grains  of 
the  former,  six  or  eight  of  the  latter — is 
nearly  all  that  is  required  for  their  removal.* 

medldaa,  "  PodopbylUne,*'  la  perhaps  more  •fflolent  than  erm  the  mereorlali, 
to  itflnlaf  dM  ^ympKNas  of  orerkMMled  liver.    The  ordloary  doae  for  an  adult  la  from  one  quarter  to  one- 
ttM  ef  anilB.    Two  grakM  of  Compound  Rhubarb  Pill,  one  grain  of  Extract  of  Ilenbsne,  and  quarter  of  a 
ef  ^edopkylllas  form  a  pUl  that  laay  be  taken  with  adrantage  by  moat— See  Appendix— Artkle 
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The  mercurial  may  be  followed  or  not,  as 
required,  by  a  dose  of  semia  tea,  or  castor 
oil.  The  diet  of  course  ought  to  be  restricted. 
If  there  is  any  tendency  to  heat  or  feyer- 
ishncss,  ten  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
along  with  a  tea-spoonful  of  sweet  spirit  of 
nitre,  taken  in  a  wine-glassful  of  water,  or 
of  infusion  of  dandelion,  twice-a-day,  will 
rdicve. 

If  the  symptoms  aboye-mentioned  are 
neglected,  the  acute  bilious  attack,  usually 
known  as  bilious  or  British  cholera,  is  the 
winding  up  ;  it  is  \ishered  in  by  a  sensation 
of  chilliness,  giddiness  or  headache,  bitter 
taste  in  the  mouth,  and  nausea  in  most  cases, 
quiddy  succeeded  by  yomiting  of  bile,  and 
griping  and  purging.  An  attack  of  this 
kind  may  pass  on  lightly,  leaying  the  pa- 
tient better  than  for  some  time  preyiously, 
or  it  may  be  so  seyere  as  to  threaten  life. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  yomiting  is  incessant, 
the  purcing  profuse,  paii^ul,  and  exhaust- 
ing, and  the  motions  which  were  at  first 
feculent  and  bilious,  become  light-coloured, 
lUce  thin  gruel ;  there  is  much  thirst,  cold 
and  blue  skin,  coyered  with  cold  perspira- 
tion, cramps,  much  depression,  the  pulse 
imperceptible  or  nearly  so,  and  perhaps  the 
secretion  of  urine  suppressed.  In  short,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  attack  from  one 
of  the  mtdipiant  Asiatic  cholera.  Between 
the  seyere  ibrm  and  the  mUdest,  the  disease 
occurs  in  eyery  degree  of  seyerity ;  if  severe, 
the  attack  is  always  painful  and  alarming, 
and  may  be  danzerous ;  and  in  the  coimtry, 
or  at  a  distance  from  medical  aid,  requires 
to  be  quickly  dealt  with.  The  first  thing 
to  be  kept  in  mind  is,  that  the  manifesta- 
tions are  not  the  disease ;  that  the  actual 
outbreak  is  only  an  effort  of  nature  to  hee 
the  system  of  morbid  matter ;  that  we  may 
euide,  control,  and  stop,  if  matters  go  too 
nist,  but  must  not  thwart.  A  mUd  attack 
of  British  cholera  is  better  left  alone,  as  far 
as  medicine  is  concerned,  diluent  drinks, 
such  as  barley  or  rice  water,  &c.,  being 
giyen  to  dilute  the  bile,  which  is  generally 
acrid,  and  to  assist  its  passage  m>m  the 
system.  In  a  severer  attack,  when  jwin, 
purging,  and  other  symptoms  become 
urgent,  it  is  time  to  inteHere.  The  pa- 
tient if  not  in  bed — which,  however,  fre- 
quently happens,  from  the  attacks  coming 
on  in  the  mght — shouM  go  there  at  once, 
and  hot  ap^cation8,*bran  and  such  like, 
used  to  the  bowels  to  relieye  the  pain ;  or 
more  extensively  to  the  limbs,  bock,  &c., 
if  there  is  much  coldness  or  cramp.  A 
mustard  plaster,  the  size  of  the  hand,  to  the 
pit  of  stomach  vnll  sometimes  abate  the 
sickness — eeneral  friction  is  serviceable. 
Twenty  to  nve-and- twenty  drops  of  lauda- 


num should  be  giyen  to  allay  paixs  and 
moderate  purging,  and  repeated  two  or 
three,  or  even  more  times  in  succession 
every  half-hour  till  some  effect  is  produced 
— if  the  first  dose  comes  up,  the  second 
should  be  given  at  once,  if  that  does  not 
stay,  then  the  third.  If  the  stomach  wUl 
not  retain  liquid  of  any  kind,  if  it  is  to  be 
procured,  the  powder  of  opium  should  be 
giyen  in  a  one-grain  pill ;  and  if  it  remains, 
the  dose  repeated,  if  required,  in  an  hour, 
or  a  half-dose  given.  Sometimes  the  yomit- 
ing is  so  obstinate  that  no  ordinary  means 
wul  stop  it.  Many  families  in  the  country 
now  keep  creosote  for  toothache ;  in  such  a 
case  as  the  above,  a  single  drop  rubbed  up 
with  a  little  g^um  or  thick  barley-water 
might  be  tried,  and  repeated  once  ;  or  four 
to  eight  drops  of  chloroform  in  a  little 
sugar  and  water,  or  brandy  and  water, 
might  have  the  d^ired  effect.  Two  table- 
spoonful  doses  of  the  oardinary  chidk  mix- 
ture, either  with  or  without  the  laudanum, 
or  hfdf-drachm  doses  of  aromatic  confection 
vnll  be  useful  when  purging  continues.  In 
addition  to  these  means,  diluent  demulcent 
drinks,  barley  and  rice  water,  vrith  isinglass 
or  gelatine  dissolved  in  them,  are  to  be 
frxsely  taken.  In  case  of  extreme  depression, 
stimulants,  hot brandyand vrater,  &c.,  are 
to  be  administered.  The  attack  of  bilious 
cholera  is  so  sudden  and  its  course  so  rapid, 
that  if  there  is  any  great  distance  to  send 
for  medical  assistance,  Uiere  will  be  full 
time  for  the  employment  of  the  aboye  means, 
not  only  to  the  relief,  but  also  to  the  safety 
of  the  patient.t 

After  the  attack  has  somewhat  subsided, 
keeping  in  mind  that  the  tendency  of  it  is 
to  clear  the  system,  the  bowels  must  not  bo 
allowed  to  get  confined,  but  kept  slightly 
relaxed ;  if  requisite,  a  dessert-spoonnil  of 
castor-oil,  vrith  half-a-dozen  drops  of  lauda- 
num«  or  a  small  dose  of  rhubarb  and  mag- 
nesia, with  or  without  laudanum,  may  be 
given.  The  diet  should  be  chiefly  of  a  diluent 
character  for  a  short  time,  but  nourishing. 
Should  any  of  the  symptoms  which  preceded 
the  attack,  such  as  languor,  fulness  about 
the  region  of  the  liver,  pain  between  the 
shoulders,  furred  tongue,  &c.,  continue,  a 
few  doses  of  the  compound  rhubarb  and 
blue  pill  will  be  adviMole  ;  if  the  stomach 
remains  weak,  from  five  to  ten  gndns  of 
carbonate  of  potash  in  a  wine-glassful  of 
infusion  of  calumba  or  gentian  wiU  be  found 
useful — if  the  tongue  is  p^ectly  clean  and 
there  is  debility,  one  grain  of  quinine  in 
half  a  glass  of  sherry  twice-a-day. 

There  are,  howeyer,  states  of  biliary  dii 
order,  generally  connected   with  stomach 
derangement  also,  which  are  not  the  con- 


*  TlMlM»iwst«ritoiDSdieotiiloiiof  MrHooptr.oTPsn  VsUflibytetiMiDMleoavwitntiMSiw 
lair  heat    It  is  oaleoUttd  to  sund  the  t«np«rat«rt  ct  boUlna  water  wtthoot  iajnry,  and  ia  qalokly  goi  raady. 

t  It  la  MC  aniiaaal  to  And  an  atuek  of  Brttlah  or  Blliooa  Cholara  pracl|iitaiad  Iqr  9om»  onwoiiMd  oaartioft, 
pich  aa  a  rida  ou  hortaback,  or  a  hmg  qolok  walk.  In  such  caaaa,  doaMaas,  tha  fine  afOUoo  apoa  tba  livar 
la  mecbanicaL 
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•eqoenee  of  excess  of  aliment,  but  may 
even  arise  from,  the  reyerae^  and  which  re- 
qviie  the  aid  of  medicine  for  their  remoyal ; 
me  liyer  ii  torpid,  the  blood  is  insufficiently 
freed  firom  its  superfluous  carbon,  and  in 
addition  to  impaired  digestion,  the  indi- 
vidual soffien  nrom  the  train  of  symptoms 
sbore  enum.erated  as  attendant  upon  such 
a  eoadition  of  the  circulating  fluid,  mental 
sad  physicsBl  depression  being  the  most  pro- 
sriiient.  The  bowels  are  confined,  and  the 
■otiooa  incUned  to  be  light  or  chalky,  at 
other  times  almost  black.  There  is  pain 
between  the  shoulders,  and  sensation  of 
fiilness  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  When 
sodfc  a  train  of  symptoms  occurs,  it  is  better 
ts  take  proper  medical  advice ;  if  this  can- 
not be  done,  in  order  to  relieye,  a  few  grains 
of  bine  ^11,  or  ney  powder,*  given  every 
iDjdit,  or  every  omer  night,  are  each  to  be 
Ssuowed  by  a  moderate  dose  of  castor  oil, 
or  iofnaion  of  senna  in  the  morning.  At 
fait,  the  w^ft^^i^in  of  tcrazacum,  with  five 
to  ten  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and, 
if  the  stomach  is  weak,  a  tear-spoonful  of 
tiactiire  of  calumba,  taken  twice-a-day,  will 
be  of  much  service.  The  diet  should  be 
Boorishing  and  easy  of  digestion,  such  as 
plain  meat*  potato,  and  light  puddings,  but 
fsicry,  cheoe,  and  oUy  preparations  of 
•U  kind»— except  toasted  bacon — ^must  be 
SToided.  la  eases  of  debility,  wine,  malt 
fiquor,  or  a  little  weak  brandy  and  water, 
vaiehever  generally  agrees  best,  arenot  to  be 
allowed  merely,  but  must  be  taken  medici- 
nally in  moderation.  Daily  exercise  to  the 
tstent  of  slieht  fatigue,  relaxation  &om  busi- 
Btss,  cheernil  company,  early  hours,  and 
sttsntion  to  the  state  of  the  skin  by  means 
of  the  tepid  bath  or  sponging,  are  all  assistant 
awans,  and  will,  even  of  themselves,  be 
saffident  to  remove  slight  attacks.  Where 
the  bowels  are  obstinate,  clysters  of  tepid 
water  are  especially  usefiil,  and  preferaole 
10  the  continual  use  of  purgatives,  which 
ireaken  the  dig»tive  power  of  the  stomach. 
When  the  tongue  is  tolerablv  clear,  and 
dcbilitT  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  system 
fcneraily,  remains,  twenty  drops  of  dilute 
aitrio  acid  may  be  taken  with  advantage 
twiee>a-day,  either  in  water  or  in  infiision 
of  taraxacum,  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  a  tonic  bitter  .f 

It  is  important  to  have  a  clear  distinction 
in  the  mind  between  the  two  conditions  of 
biUsfy  disorder  treated  of.  In  the  former, 
diat  which  precedes  the  attack  of  British 
chimera,  the  liyer  feuls  because  there  is  more 
given  it  to  perfonn  than  it  can  do,  even  in 
us  most  healthy  state  ;  in  the  latter,  the 
liver  itself  is  incapable  of  doing  the  work 
it  ought,  to  Tnr^*^^**"  a  healthy  condition  of ', 


body.^  In  the  former  case,  reduction  of  diet 
is  evidently  the  most  common-sense  pre- 
yention  and  ciure ;  in  the  latter,  ^e  organ 
must  be  brought  up  to  its  work  ;  and 
made,  if  possible,  to  do  its  part  in  the  assi- 
milation of  sufficient  nutriment  for  health. 
The  diet  is  to  be  regulated,  not  dimin- 
ished, the  general  fimetions  kept  active, 
and  especifdly  the  nervous  system,  by 
moderate  exhilarating  exercise  both  of  mind 
and  body,  is  to  be  mamtained  in  such  a  state 
of  regular  tonicity,  as  will  enable  it  to  im- 
part that  due  stimulation — which  is  so  much 
wanted  in  these  cases — to  every  function 
connected  with  assimilation.  When  cases 
of  chronic  biliary  disorder  present  feverish 
symptoms,  the  mercurial  at  night,  and  the 
aperient  in  the  morning  are  stiU  to  be  used, 
and  also  the  potash  and  taraxacum,  but 
without  the  bitter  ;  animal  food  and  stimu- 
lants strictly  forbidden,  and  milk  and  fari- 
naceous diet  substituted;  the  tepid  bath 
used,  and  clysters. 

Although  such  general  directions  as  wiL 
be  found  useftil  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
biliary  disorder  have  been  g^ven,  it  is  not 
recommended  that  home  medicine  should 
be  resorted  to  when  medical  assistance  is 
within  reach.  Much  certainly  may  be  done 
by  judicious  management,  but  it  is  probable 
tnat  efficient  medical  advice  will  save  both 
time  and  suffering. 

In  children,  particularly  those  of  fair 
complexion,  deficiency  of  biUary  secretion  is 
frequently  eyidenced  b^  the  irregular  action 
of  the  bowels,  and  light-coloured  chalky 
motions.  It  is  of  course  desirable  to  correct 
this,  but  it  must  not  be  attempted  by  the 
**grey  powders,"  so  usually  resorted  to. 
They,  will,  undoubtedly,  for  a  time  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  motions  by  causing 
an  increased  flow  of  bUe,  but  this  is  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  the  system,  which  does 
not  appear  able  to  fumish  sufficient  material 
for  the  secretion — in  a  few  days  the  motions 
are  as  deficient  in  bile  as  ever.  Such  a  con- 
dition can  only  be  permanently  corrected 
by  a  good  allowance  of  animal  food,  and 
generid  tonic  treatment,  iron  being  especially 
requisite.  A  few  grains  of  grey  powder 
however,  being  given  once  or  twice  a  week4 

BINDER.— "nie  bandage  which  is  put 
round  the  abdomen  of  the  mother  in  chud- 
birth,  and  which  forms  a  most  important 
reouisite,  both  as  regards  the  comfort  and 
satety  of  the  patient.  Many  forms  of  binder 
lure  used,  but  none  are  so  generally  appli* 
cable,  or  so  efficient,  as  a  light,  small  table 
cloth,  or  shawl,  or  square  of  calico,  folded 
broad  like  a  cravat,  so  that  it  will  embrace  the 
whole  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen, 
and  can  be  tied  in  a  double  knot  at  the  back 
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PodoebvlBM  pia  mentloBtd  abort.  ......  ^ 

tOM  haw*  to  porkxlieal  blUoat  aUaokt.  popularly  oalltd  *•  tlok  bMdaQhet,**  Ihero  Is  no  bettor  pre- 
a  PodophylUno  pUI,  taken  onoe,  twioe,  or  thrloe  a  week,  wUb  m  oooMional  ten  days*  eoune  of 
ee  reootDoionded  aboTti  ^ 

caoee,  the  Ibllowinfr  la  moet  aaefal— Take  Solation  of  PoUsh,  one  drachm:  PoUsalo  Tartrate  of 
ty  grains:  DisliUca  Water,  tluree  oonoee :  giw  two  tea-apoonfaU  in  a  litUe  milk  twice  a^iay. 
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outside  the  bed-dieas,  where  it  is  under  the 
control  of  the  attendant.  The  binder  ought 
iilwaTS  to  be  put  on  at  the  commencement 
of  labour,  and  tied  bo  as  just  to  giye  com- 
fortable and  moderate  support  to  the  abdo- 
men— as  the  process  of  parturition  pro- 
gresses, it  must  be  sradually  tightened,  and 
as  soon  as  the  child  is  bom,  as  much  so  as 
will  afford  comfortable  support — ^lastly,  after 
the  separation  of  the  after-birth,  it  must  be 
tightened  again.  In  all  these  diangea,  the 
b^  guide  is  the  feeling  of  the  patient ; 
comfortable  efficient  supj^nt  being  all  that 
is  reauisite ;  if  tied  too  tightly,  the  binder 
will  oo  misdiiet  The  greatest  benefit  which 
results  firom  the  early  application  of  the 
Innder,  is  the  pretention  of  fiBdn^ess.  The 
sudden  emptymg  of  the  abdondnal  cayitr 
which  takes  place  when  the  child  is  ezpellea, 
is  quite  as  frequently  a  cause  of  the  aboye 
symptom,  as  loss  of  blood,  the  effect  beins 
in  ^reat  measure  purely  mechanical,  and 
similar  to  what  occxirs  when  fluid  is  drawn 
from  the  belly  in  dropsy.  This  mechanical 
support  giyen  by  the  binder,  moreoyer, 
exerts  regular  and  regulated  pressure, 
which  must  giye  some  assistance  to  the 
efforts  of  the  womb,  and  lastly,  after  the  con- 
cluding processes  of  labour  are  over,  it  is  no 
slight  adyantase  to  haye  a  firm  efficient 
binder  in  its  place,  instead  of  haying  to 
disturb  the  patient  by  its  adjustment.  ]^ 
cases  of  hemorrhage  or  flooding,  such  an 
arrangement  may  be  of  the  yery  highest 
importance.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  or 
two  aftier  labour  is  concluded,  the  form  of , 
binder  which  has  been  recommended  aboye, 
can  be  exchanged  for  the  ordioair  broad 
band,  fastened  round  the  abdomen  by  pins, 
or  buckles,  or  for  one  of  the  numerous  forms 
of  binder,  shi^>ed  to  flt  the  abdomen,  of 
irhich  fig.  A  represents  one  of  the  most  use- 


in  the  centre ;  one  of  the  ends  being  rather 
broader  than  the  other,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
latter  running  through  the  slit,  fig.  A,  i^ 


A,  1. 


ftd.  It  is  made  of  the  shape  reinesented,  of 
double  calico,  and  about  ten  mches  wide 


and  both  being    sufficiently  long   to   be 
brought  round  and  fsstened  in  front. 

Refer  t»—CJUU-6tra. 

BIRTEL~Sbb  Child-bibth. 
^BISMUTH  is  a  metaL  Its  only  medi- 
cinal  preparation  is  the  oxyde,  sometimes 
called  the  nitrate  of  bismutiti,  whidi  oe* 
curs  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  white, 
rather  heayy  powder.  It  is  found  useful,  and 
frequently  prescribed  iu  neryous  pain  <i  the 
stomach  —  gastralgia  —  and  in  waterbrash. 
In  the  distr^sing  dQanhcea  of  the  last  stages 
of  consumption,  it  wUl  sometimes  afford  re- 
lief when  other  remedies  haye  failed.  The 
usual  dose  is  fiye  or  six  grains,  twice  or 
three  times  a-day,  in  any  thick  ydiicle,  audi 
as  linseed-tea,  or  thick  barley-water. 

BISTOURT.— .A  kind  of  small  surgical 
knife. 

BITES.— Sn  Wouinw, 

BLACK-DKOP  — is  a  preparation  of 
opium,  formerly  secret.  It  is,  essentiall^f , 
a  preparation  of  acetate  of  morphia,  and  is 
deyoid  of  some  of  the  stimulatzag  properties 
of  crude  opium.  Black-drop  is  estmiated 
at  three  times  the  strength  of  ordinary 
laudanum. 

BLACK-DRAUGHT— so  weU  known  as 
a  domestic  remedy,  is  a  mixture  of  infusion 
of  senna  with  Epsom  salts,  and  frequently 
some  aromatic,  such  as  ginger  or  caraway. 
It  is  a  certain  and  actiye  purgatiye,  but  not 
well  suited  for  weak  i»*bitt>  Quarter-of-an- 


•  BmnrnL—Ia bttdly  prepared  Btaaath  Ozyi*  tbara Is oftM a«Mit 
fkO  10  b*  tiUaitova.    TIm  aatlior  has  reMoa  to  aptak  hlfhly  of  a  mw 

iBtnitatkNiortlMBaoMMBMmbnno.    Tfct  Corbo— lo  of 
Blsnath  Uaov  **  Wait*  BlanaoUi *  of 
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Qvnee  of  seniut-lemTes  may  be  infused  in 
t  pint  of  water,  to  this  is  added  one  ounce 
of  j^MQOi  salts,  along  with  it  if  there  is  no 
ferer,  a  couple  of  drachms  of  tincture  of 
Knna-H>f  tlus  mixture,  a  small  teacupM 
ihoiild  be  takem  eyery  two  hours,  till  the 
denred  effect  is  produced. 

BLADDER — The  uiinaij  bhidder  fig. 
A,  is  the  receptacle  for  the  urme,  after  it  has 


been  secreted  hj  the  kidneys,  and  previous 
to  its  diicharge  from  the  body ;  it  is  an 
oUoDg  membranous  hag  composed  of  three 
Isjcn  or  coats,  the  middle  one  beinji^  mus- 
clar, and  is  situated  in  the  pelvis,  just 
beliiad  the  pubic  bone,  rising,  howeyer, 
wken  mudi  distended,  into  the  abdomen. 
At  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  in  the  male,  is 
■tasted  the  prostrate  gland,  fig.  A,  1. 

Hany  of  the  diseases  and  disorders  of  the 
bladder  are  brought  on  by  carelessness, 
BCf^eet,  or  too  gr^t  subservience  to  the 
coBventional  restraints  of  society;  those 
posoos  especially,  who  habitually  or  neces- 
ttrflv  are  freauently  compelled  to  restrain 
the  desire,  amd  forego  for  a  time  the  relief 
of  emptjiog  a  distended  bladder,  are  liable 
to  affections  of  the  organ.*  In  early  child- 
hood, but  sometimes  even  beyond  puberty, 
the  bladder  habitually  empties  itself  during 
deep;  night  after  night  this  occmrs,  and 
proves  a  sezious  annoyance,  and  expense 
too,  from  the  consequent  destruction  of 
bedding.  The  habit  or  disorder  is  some- 
times  extremely  difficult,  if  not  quite  im- 
ponible,  to  eracucate.  The  regular  use  of  the 
cold  kip-bath  every  mormnff  is  one  of  the 
iBoet  emdent  remedies,  and  the  tincture  of 
vonate  of  iTQii«  or  **  tincture  of  steel," 
■i  it  is  fitiquently  called,  given  twice  a  day, 
ia  tea-drop  doees,  in  water,  is  often  usefid. 
Beoaoic  acid,  and  nitrate  of  potash  are  both 
Mid  to  have  proved  successful.     In  such 
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cases,  fluid  is  to  be  taken  in  small  quantity 
only,  in  the  evening.  Malt  liquor  always 
increases  the  evil.  Where  the  habit  is  in- 
veterate, it  is  better  to  use  one  of  the  india- 
rubber  urinals  attached  to  the  person,  than 
to  allow  the  patient  to  be  a  nuisance  to 
himself  and  others. 

Eupture  of  Uie  bladder  is  almost  invari- 
ably tataL  It  is  generally  caused  by  blows 
or  falls  when  the  viecus  is  full  of  umie,  but 
sometimes  without  violence,  simply  from 
over  distension.  In  the  former  case,  intoxi- 
cation is  in  most  instances  the  first  cause 
of  the  accident ;  the  individual  sits  drink- 
ing till  the  bladder  is  quite  full,  staggers 
out  to  relieve  himself,  and  either  falTft  or 
stumbles  against  some  object,  the  urine  ia 
effused  into  the  cavity  of  tiie  abdomen  or 
surroundiog  tissue  ;  agonizing  pain,  and 
extreme  vital  depression  are  the  immediate 
consequences,  and  the  patient  speedily  dies. 
In  the  latter  cases,  wh^  the  bladder  is  rup- 
tured from  over  distension  wiUiout  violence, 
it  is  generally  caused  by  long  retention  of 
urine,  from  obstruction  to  its  discharge.  In 
this  case,  the  first  sensation  of  rupture  is 
rather  one  of  relief  than  oUierwise,  the 
rent  bdn^  at  the  lower  part  of  tiie  organ ; 
the  fluid  is  difllised  into  the  loose  tissues  of 
the  seratum  and  surrounding  parts,  giving 
rise  to  severe  inflammation  imd  mortification. 
The  bladder  is  sometimes  ruptured  by  ex- 
treme violence,  such  as  that  of  the  passage 
of  a  cart  over  its  region.  In  all  these  cases, 
the  attendance  of  a  surgeon  is  absolutely 
requisite,  if  possible.  Death  is  all  but  inevi- 
table, but  if  life  cannot  be  saved,  much 
relief  may  be  afforded  by  the  moderate  use 
of  stimulants,  and  the  free  use  of  large 
doses  of  opium. 

Strangvst.— During  the  prime  of  life, 
the  bladder  is  not  generally  liable  to  suffer 
from  chronic  disorder,  except  in  persons  of 
dissipated  or  intemperate  habits,  but  one 
acute  and  very  painful  affection,  strangury 
— generally  caused  by  the  application  of  a 
blister — is  not  uncommon.f  The  affection 
is  characterized  by  burning  pain,  extending 
through  the  urinary  passages  up  to  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  accompanied  with  con- 
stant and  distressing  desire,  and  straining 
effort  to  pass  urine,  which  will  only  come 
away  in  very  small  quantities,  often  mixed 
with  blood.  While  it  lasts,  the  condition 
is  a  painful  and  most  distressing  one. 
The  means  of  relief  are  warm  hip-baths, 
demulcent  drinks  copiously  taken,  such  as 
barley-water  with  gum  arabic,  linseed  tea, 
&c.  Warm  clysters,  consisting  of  half-a- 
pmt  of  gruel  containing  twenty  or  thirty 
dropsof  laudanum,  give  much  rehef;  twenty 
drops  of  laudanum,  or  ten  or  fifteen  drops 


•  BUDOca.— Railway  traTvUIng  !■  nndoabtcdly  oos  of  Om  moaof  of  tndooInK  bladder  ailments.  Penone 
to  trsvd  lone  dieffwe.  piutteolerly  by  ezpren  tralna,  thotild  be  oanfml  to  tmpty  the  Naddtr  before 
■thf,  omd  ifcooM  UmU  the  mmontmt  i^fJhM  totem  previotu  tothejoumep. 

t  la  SQQM  ponoas  a  onki  firm  of  •tranynary  is  censed  by  musterd,  bono-radUh,  Ac,  when  eaten. 
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of  the  sedative  solution,  may  be  ^yen 
by  the  mouth,  and  repeated  if  requisite. 
When  the  patient  is  not  in  the  bath,  hot 
bran  poultices  are  to  be  used  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen. 

Stoppaob  of  Uuine. — With  declining 
years,  the  bladder  becomes  more  sulject  to 
disorder  and  disease  v  perhaps  the  most  fre- 
quent affection  is  sudden  inability  of  the 
organ  to  expel  the  urine.  This  may  arise 
from  its  having  been  allowed  to  become 
over-distended  ;  from  cold  ;  from  drinking 
haid  malt  liquoi — a  very  frequent  cause 
in  England — or  sometimes  from  external 
violence.  The  case  is  one  of  much  distress 
and  alarm,  and  being  not  devoid  of  danger, 
cannot  be  too  soon  placed  imder  proper 
medical  treatment.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  person  should  be  got  into  a  hip-bath, 
temperature  96*,  and  kept  in  for  at  least 
half-an-hour,  a  warm  bed  being  ready  to 
receive  him  on  coming  out ;  hot  oran  poul- 
tices must  be  ready  to  be  applied  as  soon  as 
he  is  placed  in  it ;  Just  betore  entering  the 
bath,  a  tabie-spoonnil  of  castor-oil  with  ten 
or  fifteen  drops  of  laudanum  should  be  ad- 
ministered. It  is  not  improbable,  that  re- 
lief may  be  obtained  by  these  means ;  but 
all  efforts  at  straining  must  be  avoided  as 
useless  and  hurtful.  Of  course  fluid  must 
be  eschewed  as  long  as  the  stoppage  con- 
tinues. Whilst  the  above  measures  are 
being  carried  out,  medical  assistance  ought 
to  be  procured ;  for  should  other  means  mU, 
the  introduction  of  ^e  catheter  must  be  re- 
sorted to,  to  save  life.  Nevertheless,  the 
prosecution  of  the  mode  of  treatment  re- 
commended, if  it  does  not  prevent  such 
a  necessity,  will  certainly  facilitate  a  some- 
times difficult  operation. 

Weakness  of  Bladder. — ^Weakness  of 
the  bladder,  and  inability  perfectly  to  re- 
tain the  urine,  is  a  frequent  disorder  of 
advanced  age,  it  often  commences  with  and 
is  accompanied  by  imperfect  emptying  of 
the  organ,  cither  through  carelessness-  or 
weakness.  Sponging  the  lower  parts  of  the 
abdomen,  &c.,  &c.,.  with  vinegar  and  vrates, 
or  salt-water,  may  be  of  service.  Dr.  D&y 
recommends  the  use  of  tincture  of  eraot  of 
rve  in  these  cases ;  but  as  a  general  rule 
they  should  be  placed  imder  regular  medical 
superintendence.  The  same  ma^  be  said 
of  that  very  troublesome  complaint  of  old 
age,  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  in  which  large 
quantities  of  thick  mucus  are  discharged. 
^  Stone  in  the  bladder  may  be  suspected 
when  the  urine  is  liable  to  become  bloody 
after  exercise,  when  there  is  pain  in  the 
bladder  and  surrounding  parts,  in  the  back 
and  down  the  thighs,  and  when  the  stream 
of  urine  is  apt  to  stop  suddenly  during  the 


act  of  passing.    Under  such  circumstancei^ 
proper  advice  cannot  be  too  soon  obtained. 

itefer  to^Kidney — Urine — Blifter, 

BLINDNESS.— Loss  of  sight  may  be  the 
one  effect  of  a  great  variety  of  causes.  Dis- 
order oi  the  brain  itself^  or  sympathy  of 
that  organ  with  the  stomach,  may  be  the 
occasion  of  the  symptom  ;  the  optic  nerve 
or  its  expansion  within  the  eye^  named  the 
retina,  may  be  the  affected  parts ;  or,  lastly, 
some  of  the  transparent  structures  of  the 
organ  of  vision  may,  by  becoming  opaque, 
obstruct,,  wholly  or  partially,  both  light 
and  vision. 

Losa  of  sight  may  come  on  suddenly,  or 
very  gradually;  in  the  former  case,  it  is 
generally  conseq^uent  upon  some  disorder, 
actual  or  sympathetic,  of  the  brain  or 
nervous  tissues,  and  is  always  to  be  re- 
garded seriously.  It  may  last  only  for  a 
few  seconds,  or  it  may  be  permanent.  In 
diseases  such  as  apoplexy,  or  water  in  the 
head,  loss  of  sight  is  a  very  constant  symp- 
tom ;  at  least,  the  eye  is  insensible  to  the 
usual  impressions  ;  in  these  cases,  it  is 
dependent  upon  pressure  on  the  brain.  Li 
diseases  of  exhaustion,  or  after  copious  loss 
of  blood,  the  same  symptom  occurs, 

A  transient  loss  of^^sight,  unrepeated,  and 
occurring  unaccompanied  by  svmptoms  in- 
dicative of  head  affection,  will  sometimes 
be  occasioned  by  simple  disorder  of  the 
stomach,  which  abstinence  and  one  or  two 
doses  of  the  blue  and  compound  colocynth, 
or  rhubarb  pills,  will  rectify;  but  in  the 
event  of  the  symptoms  recurring,  and  with 
it  other  symptoms,  such  as  hei^Uushe,  gid- 
diness, or  sickness,  medical  advice  ehould 
be  instantly  procured ;  in  the  meanwhile,  if 
the  person  be  ot  full  habit,  a  few  leeches, 
may  be  applied  to  the  temples,  a  smart  dose 
of  calomel  and  compound  colycynth  taken, 
and  abstinence  and  perfect  quiet  enjoined ; 
if  the  habit  be  spare,  milder  action  upon 
the  bowels,  moderate  diet  and  (^uiet  vnll 
be  the  safest  course  till  the  case  is  seen  by 
a  medical  man.  Fbr  other  information  on 
this  point,  see  Amaurona, 

Blindness  which  ensues  in  consequence 
of  changes  of  structure  in  the  eye  itself,  is 
either  the  result  of  active  inflammation,  or 
if  not,  is  very  gradual  in  its  approaches. 

Refer  to — Eye^  disecuea  of,^ 

BLISTER.— The  teim  is  applied  either 
to  that  which  causes  eAision  of  serum — ^the 
watery  portion  of  the  blood — ^underneath 
the  scarf  or  outer  skin,,  or  it  is  used  to  de- 
note the  effect  itself,  that  is,  the  bag  or 
vesicle  containing  fluid,  which  is  formed. 
There  are  irarious  methods  of  producing 
blisters  on  the  skin,  in  fact,  any  powerfiu 
irritant  may  have  the  effect ;  and  we  may 


#  Bladdib  ^IrcltaMUty  of  the  bladder,  that  l»i  a  oerttki  degrM  of  nneaslntM,  or  sUcht  ptin,  wHh  dMB- 
ealty  of  reuinlng  more  than  a  tmell  qoantlty  of  urine,  to  not  an  ancommon  affection.  It  otten  reqnim 
•ktlf  ul  and  perteTerIng  medical  treatment,  bat  to  at  times  muoh  and  qnickly  benefited  by  an  Inftnlon,  mmdk 
from  I  be  ranning  anderground  ttema  of  the  oomoMm  ooaoh  gtua  or  twitch.  See  Appendix— Artteto  THtlciua 
repent  or  twitch  greas. 

t  BLUDHxss.~Coloar  BUodneia.    See  Appeodlx. 
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fcgtfd  Uie  eS^iaion  of  fiuiA  underaeatii 
the  iasenaible  or  outer  akin,  as  an  effort 
of  natnre  to  protect  the  true  and  acutely 
tenaible  tkm  mm.  the  action  of  the  iiritant 
nbstanoe.  8team«  boiling  water,  strong 
OTimrmia,  mustard,  and  many  other  irri- 
taiits»  have  the  power  of  raising  blisters, 
ndare  uoed  for  the  purpose  by  medical 
men ;  but  by  £ur  the  most  conyenient,  cer- 
tm,  and  generally  adopted  agent,  is  the 
trndkarig  veneatoria,  or  Spanish  fly.  The 
neat  wraal  form  in  whicn  this  is  used  is 
the  eemmon  Mistering  plaster,  which  being 
spread  upon  leather,  or  some  other  mate- 
Bal,  18  apj^ied  to  the  skimf  A  solution 
of  the  actiTe  principle  of  csatharides  in 
ftrong  acetic  acid,  and acoUodion  blistering 
ftmd  are  also  used ;  but  the  most  conyenient, 
depnt,  uid  sufficiently  efficacious  appli- 
eckioos,  if  jnoperly  applied,  are  the  Dus- 
tering  tissues  or  papers.^ 

To  the  old  form  of  blistering-plaster, 
there  are  many  objections;  its  weight  and 
•ndl  in  the  fint  ^lace,  its  tendency  to  leave 
man  particles  of  irritating  matter  adhering 
after  its  remoral,  and  more  especially  its 
liability  to  occasion  strangury — See  Bladder 
—rendered  an  improvement  desirable,  and 
the  ^nd  has  been  quite  accomplished  by  the 
very  efficient  Uistering  tissues  now  m'anu- 
fiKtored ;  they  are  light,  almost  firee  from 
hkD,  are  remored  mth  the  greatest  ease, 
■re  not  liable  to  affect  the  kidneys  or 
bladder,  and  are  remarkably  well  suited  for 
children.  In  applying  a  blister  to  any  por- 
tia  of  the  body,  the  first  care  mutt  he  to 
mtwre  aeeurale  eontaet  with  every  portion  of 
themtrfaee  it  is  intended  to  affect,  the  fitting 
to  irregularities  bein^  ensured  by  snipping 
the  edges ;  and  all  hairs,  whether  about  the 
head  and  £ice,  or  elsewhere,  being  shared 
off  dean,  just  before  the  blister  is  put  on. 
la  the  case  of  the  paper  blisters,  it  is  better 
to  add  the  weight  of  a  folded  napkin  placed 
■bout  them.  If  the  old  form  of  blisteiing- 
pUster  be  used,  a  few  drops  of  oil  rubb^ 
orer  the  surface  will  increase  its  activity, 
and  focilitate  its  removal ;  this,  however,  is 
•till  better  ensured,  and  the  injurious  effects 
apt  to  follow  the  use  of  this  preparation 
iwcrentcd,  by  the  interposition  of  a  piece  of 
thin  muslin  between  the  plaster  and  the 
ikin.  The  evening  is  generally  the  best 
period  of  the  four  and  twenty  hours  for  the 
Mplication  of  a  blister,  which,  on  an  average, 
takfes  twelve  hours  to  rise  well,  but  some- 
times  much  longer,  especially  in  those  who 
have  very  dry  skins,  or  are  far  advanced 
'm  life,  or  when  there  is  much  nervous  de- 

*  Brtwn'f   BUstcriof  TiKiie,  and  SmKh's  Tisrae 
m  both  good   prcptntioQS.     The  former  la   the 


pression.    In  children,  and  in  those  of  very 
aelicate  skin,  the  time  is  much  under  twelve 
hours.     In  the  former,  the  action   of  a 
blister  ought  to  be  closely  observed,  and  the 
more  so  the  younger  tne  child,  and  the 
application  removed  as  soon  as  it  be^^ins  to 
nse ;  a  soft  bread  poultice  being  substituted, 
and  kept  on  for  a  few  hours,  full  rising  will 
take  place.    When  a  blister  has  well  risen, 
the  plEUrter  being  removed,  and  a  cloth  placed 
BO  as  to  catch  tne  fluid,  the  vesicle  or  bag 
is  to  be  punctured  at  the  most  dependent 
part,  by  me  point  of  a  penknife,  or  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  and  the  thin  skin  which  has 
been  raised  allowed  to  subside  unbroken, 
and  the  dressing  applied.  If  ther<d  are  more 
vesicles  than  one,  each  must  be  punctured, 
unless  very  small.    It  is  very  common  for 
medical  men  to  be  told  that  a  blister  has 
only  risen  in  one  place,  or  at  the  lower  part, 
but  this  is  generally  erroneous,  the  blister 
having  risen  all  over,  but  the  fluid  gravi- 
tated to  the  lower  side.  It  sometimes  haqppens 
that  instead  of  watery  fluid,  blisters  contaio 
a  jelly-like  matter,  which  will  not  nm  out ; 
no  attempts  at  squeezing  should  be  made  in 
such  a  case;   if  ihe  dressing  be  applied, 
gradual  oozing  vrill  drain  the  vesicles. 

Very  various  methods  of  dresung  blisters 
have  Deen  proposed  and  practiBed,  that 
more  generally  foUowed,  b^ng  by  meana 
of  lint  and  linen  spread  with  lard,  or  simple 
cerate  or  spermaceti  ointment.    The  nse  of 

Cellers'  fine  cotton,  or  cotton  wadding, 
been  proposed  by^  Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan 
of  Edinburgh,  and  is  said  to  answer  well ; 
but  by  far  the  pleasantest  and  lightest 
dressing  the  writer  has  met  with,  and  one 
which  once  used  has  always  been  preferred 
by  'his  patients,  is  Brown  s  Tissue  Dress- 
ing, which  consists  of  a  cerate  evenly  and 
thinly  spread  upon  fine  tissue  paper.  Thu 
elegant  dressing  forms  as  it  were  a  second 
cuticle,  it  becomes  adherent  to  the  surface 
by  means  of  the  dried  serum,  and  is  so  light 
as  to  require  no  extra  applications  to  retain 
it  in  place,  in  this  jMint  differing  from  tho 
heavy,  ointment  covered,  serum  hardened, 
lint  or  linen,  which  in  many  situations  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  on,  and  which  fallfrig  off, 
usually  pulls  the  cuticle  with  it.  When  a 
blister,  from  mismanagement,  or  any  other 
cause,  becomes  inflamed,  or  as  it  is  popularly 
called,  gets  "  the  fire  in  it,"  a  soft  bread  and 
milk  poultice  applied  for  a  few  hours  will 
give  great  relief.  Blbtcrs  should  always 
be  healed ;  the  custom  of  dressing  them  with 
irritant  ointments  to  keep  them  "open,"  is 
at  once  barbarous  and  injurious,  the  tcazin^ 
pain,  by  its  irritating  effect  upon  the  nervous 
system,  does  much  harm.  If  continued 
coimter-irritation  is  required,  it  is   much 

t  The  iprcad  adbeaive  piaster  ia  now  more  generaDy  lued  as  the  naodiam  for  applying  tho  bliator  plaater  to 
tatiUa. 
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better  to  apply  a  succession  of  small  blisters, 
not  on,  but  close  to  the  same  spot.  **  Flying 
blisters"  are  blisters  which  are  taken  on  as 
soon  as  the  skin  is  reddened  and  irritated — 
a  diluted  mustard  poultice  answers  much 
the  same  purpose. 

Blisters  are  often  applied  domesticallv, 
without  medical  advice,  but  often  injuriously 
dunng  the  continuance  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion and  fever.  In  such  cases,  especially 
when  put  on,  just  over,  or  very  near  the 
affected  part,  uiey  do  harm,  ihej  increase 
general  fever,  and  ma^  aggravate  mstead  of 
relieving  the  local  disease.  This  error  is 
frequently  perpetrated  in  cases  of  acute  in- 
flammation affecting  the  throat,  or  in  pleu- 
risy, when  a  bran  poultice  would  be  much 
more  serviceable.  In  persons  who  are 
suffering;  under,  or  who  are  liable  to  affec- 
tions of  the  kidneys,  blisters  must  not  be 
used,  except  under  medical  sanction,  and 
that  will  be  given  in  but  few  cases.  Persons 
are  sometimes  needlessly  much  alarmed  at 
the  fact  of  a  blister  not  risinff.  Unques- 
tionably, such  a  result  may  Be  owing  to 
extreme  and  fatal  depression,  but  is  quite  as 
frequently  due  to  trivial  causes.* 

TBDE  BLOOD.— The  vital  fluid,  "The 
Life."-— As  the  living  blood,  circulates  in 
the  living  body,  it  is  nuide  up  of  '*  Kquor  tan- 
guinUf**  or  the  liqtdd  of  the  blood,  and  of 
blood  corpuscles  or  fflobules.  The  Uqitor 
Bongttima  nolds  dissolved  the  animal  prin- 
ciples, fibrine  and  albumen,  and  various 
mmeral  salts,  and  in  it  float  the  globules. 
When  blood  is  drawn  from  the  oody,  it 
separates,  as  most  are  aware,  into  a  solid 
and  a  watery  portion.  The  former  consists  of 
the  fibrine,  which  thus  solidifies  out  of  the 
blood  liquid,  when  withdrawn  from  the 
direct  influence  of  vitality,  and  entangles 
^h,e  globules  in  the  process ;  the  latter,  or 
serum— the  same  kmd  of  fluid  which  is 
thrown  out  in  a  blister — still  retains  in 
solution  the  albumen  and  the  salts,  the 
former  being  easily  coagulated  like  the 
white  of  egg,  by  heat.  The  blood  corpuscles, 
or  globules,  are  of  two  kinds,  re4»  flg.  A, 


which  are  much  the  most  numerous,  and 
white  or  colourless,  fig.  B.    These  bodies 
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are  of  course  very  minute,  the  average  dia*- 
meter  of  the  human  red  globule,  being 
d200th  of  an  inch— of  the  colourless,  a  little 
more.     The  red  globules  of  the  blood  are 
composed  of  a  membrane  which  incloses 
the  coloured  fluid ;  under  the  microscope 
they  have  the  appearance  of  flattened  disks 
witn  a  depression  in  the  centre,  fig.  A. 
When  fresn  drawn  from  the  body,  they 
have  a  tendency  to  arrange  themselves  in 
connected  rows.     Blood  circulates  in  the 
living  body  in  the  two  very  different  forms 
of  arterial  and  venous  blood.   In  the  former 
case,   it  flows   in  the  arteries,   is  bright 
red,  and  conveys  life-giving  influence  fuid 
nourishment  to  every  portion  of  the  frame ; 
in  the  latter,  it  is  black-looking,  flows  in 
the  veins,  and  possesses  properties  destruc- 
tive to  life,  untd  bv  the  action  of  the  liver, 
and  more  especially  by  exposure  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  lungs,  it 
becomes  purified.  The  properties  and  com- 
position of  the  blood  m  health,  and  Uie 
changes  which  these  undergo  in  disease, 
have  of  late  years  received  much  attention, 
and  many  important  discoveries   bearing 
upon  the  nature  and  treatment  of  disease 
have  been  the  result,  but  the  greatest  im- 
provement as   regards   tiie  blood,  in  the 
practice  of  medicme,  is  the  much  greater 
caution  exercised  in  the  abstraction  of  the 
vital  fluid.    Bleeding  horn  the  arm,  which 
formerly  vras  so  generally  resorted  to,  even 
as  a  periodical  habit,  is  comparatively  rarely 
practised.     This  is  strikingly  evident  from 
the  newspax>er  reports.  Very  few  years  ago, 
the  addition  to  the  accounts  of  accidents,  of 
whatever  kind,  might  have  been  stereotyped, 
that  "a  surgeon  came  and  bled"  the  suf- 
ferer, and  with  it  the  too  fr^uent  addition 
of  the  "  vital  spark  had  fled ;"  and  certainly, 
if  ainrthin^  could  extinguish  the  spark  of 
life^  nickering  after  the  shock  of  a  severe 
accident,  it  must  have  been,  the  senseless, 
unmeaning  custom  of  bleeding,  when  per- 
haps^ brandy  and  water  or  ammonia  were 
required.  Tne  disappearance  of  such  notices 
as  above  from  the  public  prints,  evince  the 
improved  practice;  but  even  now,  in  the 
country,  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  people 
that  they  do  not  require  bleeding  after  an 
accident,  and  all   bad   consequences    are 
attributed  to  the  omission  of  the  mysterious 
agency  of  blood-letting.      Blood,   we  are 
told,  on  the  highest  auUiority,  is  the  "  life," 
or  at  least  the  medium  of  life  to  the  body, 
and  it  is  we  know  the  great  feeder  of  every 
portion  of  the  frame,  and  to  feed,  it  must  be 
fed,  and  every  drop  extracted  unnecessarily, 
is  money  from  the  poor  man's  pocket ;  but 
worse  still,  if  largely  abstractea  by  desisn, 
or  lost  by  accident,  it  frequently  cannotb* 


•  Blzstsb.— Reftr  to  Bladdtr. 
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ncoreicd,  sad  the  conititatiaii  lecetve*  a 
•hock,  Miil  &cilitj  of  Tielding  to  disease, 
vtdcli  it  nercs'  gets  the  better  M. 

Buxtn-LnTixo.  —  But  yet,  in  blood' 
ItCting,  we  hare  a  powerful  auxiliary  in 
di>  trealmeDt  of  aomq  diieaies,  although 
Doe  to  be  used  irith  due  caution ;  and  ms 
ilility  to  perfoTm  the  operation  may  be 
Mniceable  in  remote  or  thinly-settled  dis- 
tdcta.  Anv  man  who  has  the  idea  of  using 
llw  Ivncet,  if  reqaired,  should  •««  the  opem- 
tim  peifivmed :  me  piacticsl  leuon,  accom- 
panied with  a  little  kind  explanation,  is 
worth  all  description,  although  this  may 
be  usefbl  a*  a  reminder  afterwards. 

Bleeding  with  the  lancet  Moy  be  per- 
tened  whcTerer  a  mpeificial  vein  can  be 
detected.  The  lane  vein  of  the  neck  (the 
JDgBlar)  is  not  nafraquently  opened  by  the 
BBtgeon,  also  the  Tcina  of  the  hand  or  toot ; 
bat  the  beod  of  the  elbow  is  the  most  usual 
rile  of  the  operation.  In  this  position,  if 
nnlarljr  diatributed,  there  should  be  a 
iiJenhly  large  Trin— Gg.  A,  2,  8.— run'- 


^tMhdde  of  the  aim,  and  a  central  vein, 
<,  vhidi,  dinding  into  two  branches,  sends 
*■•  Ml  each  of  the  resaels  aboTe-mentioned. 
&  ii  the  braneh-iLg.  A.  fi.— going  to  the 
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ar  vein  which  Is  usually  opened  in  bleed- 
;  the  Teina  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ann 

,  as  a  rule,  aioided  by  the  surgeon,  it 
blood  in  Bufficient  quantity  can  be  pro* 
cured  fmni  the  more  extinnal  brandies, 
reason  of  the  selection,  is  the  presence 
of  the  main  artery  of  the  arm  cla«e  beneath 
nner  reins,  and  the  poaubiUty  of  ite 
;  wounded  in  the  operation,  A  skilfiil 
.er  may  undoubtedly  avoid  so  serious 
ihap ;  but  ccrtamly  no  unprofeauonal 
person  ahould  run  the  risk,  and,  indeed, 
whatever  situation,  and  ^  whoinsoeTet 
'ein  is  opened  in  the  arm,  it  must  alwsyi 
be  ascertained  beforehand,  by  pressing  the 
finger  down  upon  the  part,  that  no  artery 
is  pulsating  underneath. 

The  first  thing  when  the  operation  of 
bleeding  &om  the  arm  is  to  be  performed, 
is  to  bare  all  things  in  readiness.  Tbese 
are,  a  bandage  of  some  kind,  or  soft  half 
handkerchief,  a  piece  of  linen  folded  six  or 
eight  times  into  a  pad  an  inch  and  a-half 
square,  a  basin,  or  two  or  three  cups,  a  stick 
to  support  the  patient's  arm  if  requisite,  a 
towel,  and  a  little  cold  water.  I^e  buid 
is  to  be  tied  round  the  arm,  with  a  bow 
knot,  about  two  and  a-half  inches  abore 
the  elbow— fig.  A,  1.— with  infficient  tight- 
ness to  stop  ute  flow  of  blood  in  tho  Terns. 


The  operator,  whilst  supporting  the  si 

the  patient  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
presses  upon  the  rein  with  the  thumb  a 
short  distance  below  the  intended  opening, 
this  pressure,  serving  to  steady  the  vein 
under  the  incision  of  ths  lancet,  and  also, 
if  the  operator  be  alone,  to  prevent  the  free 
flow  of  blood  until  he  has  had  time  to  lay 
down  his  lancet,  and  hold  the  basin.  The 
lancet  being  held  between  the  thumb  and 
forefingcT  of  the  right  hand,  with  its  ude* 
in  the  position  represented— fig.  C — end 
the  hand  being  supported  by  the  other 
fingeia,  the  point  of  the  instrument  is  to  be 
made  to  pierce  the  vessel,  and  it  is  carried 
forward  so  as  slightly  to  enlarge  the  open- 
ing, and  then  withdrawn.  If  the  blood 
docs  not  flow  fteely,  tho  patient  may  be 
made  to  grasp  a  stick,  or  any  solid  body 
which  wiU  portly  fiU  the  hand.  AVhcn  it 
is  desired  to  stop  the  Sow  of  blood,  the  left 
thumb  being  placed  upon  the  wound,  the 
band  is  to  t^  untied,  Uie  arm,  if  reqnisite, 
cleansed,  the  linen  pad  substituted  for  the 
thumb  upan  the  wound,  and  secured  by  the 
band  or  handkerchief  passed  round  the  arm 
in  the  form  of  a  figure  of  8— flg.  B.  The 
arm  ought  to  be  kept  at  rest  for  some  houia 
after  the  operation,  and  not  used  in  ezertiim 
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Such  is  the  operation  of  bleeding,  not  to 
be  undertaken  rashly,  never  by  one  who 
has  not  seen  it  performed ;  but  yet  one, 
which  it  is  desirable  that  some  one  in  a 
remote  district  should  have  the  ability  to 
perform.  Again  it  is  repeated,  the  lessons 
must  in  the  first  instance  be  practical, 
and  then  the  few  simple  directions  above 

fiven  may  afford  timely  aid  to  the  memory. 
t  must  be  kept  in  mmd,  that  a  person  m 
the  upright  posture  faints  sooner  trom  loss 
of  blood  tlum  one  who  is  lying  down,  and 
that  when  faintness  does  come  on,  a  little 
cold  water,  and  a  perfectly  flat  position  are 
the  best  restoratives. 

The  emergencies  in  which  bleeding  may- 
be ventured  upon  by  the  unprofessionaf, 
will  be  noticed  imder  their  proper  heads. 

Local  Blood-letting,  Cupping,  Leeching, 
Scarifying— %eQ  their  respective  articles. 

BLEEDING.— Seb  Hemos&haob. 

BLOWS — may  be  serious  either  from 
the  violence  used  in  their  infliction,  or  from 
the  site  of  the  injury.    A  blow  on  the  head 
may  cause  merely  bruising  of  the  scalp— if 
more  severe,  concussion  or  injury  to  the 
brain,  or  fracture  of  the  skull,     lie  latter 
accident  is  most  likely  to  happen  at  the 
side  of  the  temple,  where  the  bone  is  thm  : 
but  severe  iujury  to  the  brain  frequentlv 
occoirs  from  blows  at  the  under  and  back 
parts  of  the  head.    A  severe'  blow  on  the 
spine  may   cause  paralysis  of  the  lower 
lunbs,  with  or  without  fracturing  the  ver- 
tebraD.    When  a  blow,  even  comparatively 
slight,  IS  inflicted  upon  a  spot  immediately 
over  a  collection  of  nerves,  most  distressing 
effects,  and  sometimes  immediate  death  may 
result ;  such  is  the  case  from  blows  on  the 
neck,  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  over  the 
region  of  the  heart.    The  deadly  faintness 


which  ensues  should  instantly  be  combated 
by  the   first   stimulant— ammonia,   ether, 
or  spirit  of  any  kind— which  can  be  pro- 
cured.     Cold  water  should  be  suddenly 
dashed   over   the  sur&ce,  or   down   the 
spine ;  if  this  is  unsuccessful,  the  patient 
is  to  be  put  into  a  warm  bed,  and  artificial 
respiration  employed  along  with  external 
heat,  mustard'plasters  to  the  spine  and  pit 
of  the  stomach,  and  stimulant  mjectioiiB. 
Refer  to—Brain — Brtdue,  S^, 
BLUE  DISEASE.— Cyanosis.— A  con- 
dition  dating  from  birth,  in  which,  from 
malformation  of  the  heart,  the  blood  is  only 
partially  arterialized  in  the  lunffs.     Few 
subjects  of  the  disease  survive  intancy,  but 
there    are    instances    of    their    attahiinc 
mature  age.     The  disease  is  characterizes 
by  the  purple  appearance  of  parts  which 
are  usually  red,  by  languor  of  all  the  func- 
tions, and  by  great  susceptibility  to  cold. 
The  disease  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  leaden  blue  colour  of  the  skin,  brought 
on  by  long-continued  internal  use  of  nitrate 
of  silver. 

BLUE  PILLS.— Seb  Mekcubials. 
*  BOIL. — A  boil  consists  in  local  inflam- 
ination  affecting  the  true  skin,  and  sub- 
iacent    cellular   membrane.      A  whitish- 
looking   point,  in   the   conical  centre,  ii 
surrounded  by  an  inflamed  hard  base.    A 
core  or  slough  occupies  the  interior  of  the 
boil,  and  tms  must  be  discharged  before 
there  is  relief  to  the  often  intense  pain,  and 
before  a  cure  can  be  effected.     The  pain 
may,  however,  be  soothed,  and  the  natural 
process  facilitated  by   the   use   of  warm 
fomentations,  simple,  or  made  with  poppy 
capsules,  and   poulticc8,tthe  latter  being 
continued  luitil  the  core  is  fully  thrown  out, 
after  which  simple  water-dressine  may  be 
applied.    Persons  who  are  compiled  to  go 
about  their  occupations  during  tne  progress 
of  a  severe  boil,  will  find  a  small  piece  of 
lint  dipped  in  olive  oil,  and  retained  in  its 
place  by  a  disk  of  adhesive  plaster,  a  very 
soothing  and  convenient  application.    Boils 
are  apt  to  recur  in  succession,  for  the  reason, 
probably,  that  they  depend  upon  some  de- 
rangement of  the  system  which  requires 
attention.    If  the  person — and  boils  gene- 
rally occur  in  the  young — be  of  full  habit, 
the  diet  should  be  reduced,  all  fat  and  rich 
things  eschewed,  meat  partially  or  entirely 
g^ven  up  for  a  time,  and  stimulants  avoided! 
A  blue  pill  and  black  draught,  or  one  or 
two  doses  of  calomel  and  compound  rhubarb 
pill  are  to  be  taken,  and  regularly  for  some 
time  every  morning,  a  tea-spoonful  of  Epsom 
salt  in  hfuf-a-pint  of  water.     If  the  habit 
is  delicate,  a  few  five-grain  doses  of  Plum- 
mer's  pill  may  be  given  at  bed-time,  or 


*  BoxL.— A  saeoeuion  of  bolls  la  rory  apt«  ia  some  oonstitations,  to  follow  the  appUeaiion  of  a  blister, 
t  Some  preotitioners  condemn  the  use  of  poultices  in  any  stage  of  a  boil,  but  the  feelioy  of  comfort  oooTeyed 
by  a  well-made  poolUoe  Is  oertaloly  a  strong  Beoommendatlon  io  itself. 
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must,  in  some  degree,  be  the  case,  when 
meat  is  boiled  for  the  sake  of  the  soup: 
it  must  then  be  put  into  the  water  whlisc 
it  is  cold,  and  the  temperature  gradually 
raised  to  near  the  boilins  point.  In  this 
way  there  is  no  outer  hardening  to  interfere 
with  the  water  dissolying  out  the  soluble 
nutrient  principles  of  the  whole  mass ;  the 
latter,  of  course,  losing  proportionally.  As 
meat  cannot  be  cooked  m  water  without  a 
certain  portion  of  its  nutrient  matters  being 
dissolved  out,  the  water  should  never  be 
thrown  away  ;  if  the  saving  is  unimportant 
to  those  who  cook  the  meat,  there  are  plenty 
of  poor  to  receive  the  unused  liquor ;  but  if 
it  IS  a  consideration  that  nothmg  be  lost, 
then  may  the  soup  be  turned  to  accoimt 
by  being  consumed  along  with  the  meat.  Of 
course  the  cooking  may  be  so  managed  as 
to  make  both  palatable. 

Vegetables  require  thorough  boiling,  and 
often  disagree  for  want  of  it. 
Refer  to — Food, 

BOLUS. — ^A  large,  rather  soft  pill,  which 
can  be  swallowed.  This  form  of  adminis- 
tering  medicine  is  not  at  present  much  used. 
BONE — ^is  the  component  of  the  hard 
frame-work  of  the  animal  body,  which 
supports  and  protects,  and  to  which  are 
attached  the  soft  parts.  Bone,  in  mass,  is 
made  up  of  mineral  or  earthy",  and  of 
animal  matter,  and  both  are  so  mtimately 
united  and  diifused  through  one  another, 
that  either,  the  one  by  the  action  of  heat, 
or  the  other  by  the  aid  of  an  acid,  ma^  be 
entirely  removed,  and  yet  the  form  of  the 
bone  maintained  by  the  remaining  consti* 
tuent.  The  animal  matter  of  bone  is 
nearly  pure  gelatine,  which  may  be,  and 
is  used  as  an  article  of  food  in  various 
ways.  The  extraction  by  manufacturing 
process  is  complete  ;  but  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, much  of  the  bone  gelatine  may  be 
extracted  by  the  use  of  Papin's  digester. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  as  much  real  nutri- 
ment in  ffelatme  as  popularly  imagined ; 
but  there  is  quite  enough  to  make  its  ex- 
traction worm  while,  even  domestically,  as 
an  addition  to  soups. 

The  bones  of  the  body  are  divided  into 
flat  bones  like  those  of  the  head,  long  bones 
as  of  the  arm  and  thish,  and  irregular 
bones,  of  which  the  vertebrae  are  examples. 
The  outer  case  of  a  bone  is  always  harder 
than  the  interior,  and  is  covered  by  a  firm 
investing  membrane,  the  periosteum.  Bones 
are  liable  to  various  diseases  ;  one  of  these, 
caries,  is  to  this  tissue  what  ulceration  is 
to  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  ;  another, 
necrosis,  is  the  actual  death  of  the  bone 
substance.  In  both  these  cases,  there  is 
generally   deep-seated  continued  pain  in 

whkh  shew  •rident  ti^ns  of  dabllity,  it  may  be  adTisablo  to  IncrasM  the  amoant  of 
Uk«a,  and  to  allow  good  wina  In  moderation.    When  the  bowola  are  clear,  and  the  tonirne 
hex  the  boUa  stiU  continue  to  appear,  dilute  Nitro- Hydrochloric  Add  (Pbarmaeoposla  Brit.) 
ia  doiCi  d  twenty  mhUms  In  a  wlne-glassftil  of  water  thrioe  dally,  or  in  a  wine-glaasfnl  of 
.    In  aome  eaatt  ateel  ia  leqoired.    A  grain  of  qolnlne  may  be  taken  with  each  doae  of  the 
iMtMd  of  bark. 
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fte  bowels  regnUted  by  the  blue  pill  and 
compoand  zhubarb.  The  diet  not  reduced 
bat  regulated,  «nd  the  general  means  of 
hedth  attended  to.« 

Boib  are  popularly  aaid  to  be  «  healthy," 
nd  in  ooe  tense  they  may  be  so  ;  that  is, 
if  the  der«i^|ed  state  of  the  system  relieves 
itsdf  by  their  emption ;  but  they  are  also 
to  be  xegarded  as  warnings  tnat  some 
change  in  nabits.  or  that  medicine,  is  re- 
quired. A  aeries  of  neglected  bolls  may 
wind  up  with  a  carbuncle  Carbuncle  is  of 
the  tsaae  nature  as  a  boil,  but  more  severe 
isd  daaseroos. — See  CaHnmele, 

BOHJNQ — is  the  process  in  cookery  by 
vUch  food  is  submitted  to  the  action  of 
water  at  the  boiliiLg  point  of  212*  Fahr. 
Theoietieally,  this  is  the  case,  but  in  the 
eookiB^  of  meat  especially,  boiling,  that  is 
dmllition,  ahould  not  be  permitted.     A 
tcnqteratnre — according  to   liebig — fifty 
«r  Bxty  decrees  lower,   being  simcient, 
if  proper  tune  be  given  to   cook   meat 
dmooi^T,  whilst  it   ii  rendered  much 
■ore  tenoer,  and  easier  of  digestion  than 
when  the  process  is  carried  more  quickly, 
ad  by  a  greater  degree  of  heat.    In  fact, 
swat  to  be  properly  cooked  in  this  way, 
iekijbl  rather   to    be  stewed  than  boiled. 
Somewhat,  however,  must  depend  upon  the 
end  in  view  in  cooking  the  meat.    If  it  is 
dcsoed  to  be  aimply  a  piece  of  well-cooked 
•est,  not  only  as  regards  taste,  but  as  to 
antritiye  powers,  the  method  recommended 
by  Liebig  should  be  followed ;  that  is,  the 
witor  in  which  the  meat  is  to  be  cooked 
ihould  be  made  to  boil  briskly  at  the  time 
the  Utter   is  pat  into  it,  and  for  a  few 
aiautes  after,  and  then  sufficient  cold  water 
ii  to  be  thrown  into  the  pot  to  reduce  the 
toaperature  of  the  whole  to  150*,  at  about 
which  point  it  should  be  maintained  imtil 
the  meat  is  thoroughly  cooked,  that  is,  till 
•U  sppearance  of  redness  has  disappeared. 
The  principle  of  the  process  is,  that  by  the 
fadden  immersion  of  the  meat  in  boUing 
viter,  the  most  external  of  the  constituents 
of  the  flesh,  but  more  particularly  the  albu- 
■WB,  become  quickly  hardened  and  coagu- 
Isted,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  case  around 
the  interior  portions.   Of  course,  if  the  high 
temperatiire  is  preserved,  this  process  of 
haroenin^  vrill  ffo  on  throughout  the  whole 
BSM,  which  is  Uius — and  too  often  it  is  the 
cise — made  hard  and  indigestible.     But 
ia  eonsequence  of  the  reduction  of  temx>era- 
tore  produced  by  the  addition  of  cold  water, 
this  is  prevented,  the  meat  is  cooked  by  a 
hett  which  cannot  harden  it,  and  its  nutri- 
tive  soluble  principles  are  kept  from  ex- 
vdiag  by  the  case-hardening  of  the  first 
^  minutes'  bolL  The  reverse  of  the  above 
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lh«  bmie,  followed  by  urelUng  and  redncM 
of  the  aoH  ports  coTerin^  the  affected  spot  i 
nutt^  fonaa  and  U  discharged,  but  Iteiuing 
doea  not  take  pldcCi  as  after  a  commcn  aba- 
cess  i  the  discharge  continiiea,  it  is  thin, 
perhaps  acrid,  frequently  fetid,  and  com- 
municates a  dark  Etaia  to  the  dressings. 
The  opening  in  the  akin,  or  rather  openings, 
fiw  there  are  uaKaUy  more  than  one,  may 
be  small,  or  there  may  be  diffused  idcera- 
tlona  of  the  integument.  These  diseases 
— unless  from  situation,  as  in  t^  head — 
are  not  rapidly  fatal,  but  if  nnicnudied, 
-wear  out  the  patient,  by  loajf-continiied 
irritation.  Hie  suspicion  of  their  existence 
should  be  the  signid  for  placing  the  sufferer 
under  proper  medical  advice  without  delay. 
Too  oftea  they  are  trifled  with,  and  i 
quack  ointment  after  another— each  p 
fessing  more  than  its  neighbour — I*  had  \ 
recourse  to,  whilst  the  conatitutic-  -'  -•- 
patient  suffere  irretrieTably.  Bt 
beoome  softened  in  coaaeguence  of  a  defi- 
ciency of  earthy  matter.  In  adultst  this  is 
the  result  of  defective  constitution,  insuffi- 
ctentnouristmient,andunhe[dthydwdlings,    i 

aadiaa&taldisease.  Inrehildrenjlhedisease  I  i 

named  rickets,  in  which  the  bones  likewise  <  further  symptom  ;  but  if  the  c 
become  soft  and  capable  of  bending,  is  the  be  severe,  Uie  state  of  unconsciausnei 
result  of  nimitar  causes  ;  but  in  i&  latter,  I  tinues,  the  power  of  motion  is  aim 
good  diet,  change  of  situation,  and  a  course  ,  entirely  lost,  ^e  breathing  is  slot 
of  tonic  remedies  will  effect  a  cure.  ^  |  quiet,  the  pupils  frequently  contracte 
Refer  to  —  Biciett — Fractura — Papm't  sometiaies  dilated,  and  very  genersllj 
Duetler.  is  yomitine  ;  the  pulse  is  sroall  and 
*BOSAX— is  a  compound  of  boracic  and  This  condition  may  continue  for  a 
soda.  It  is  well  known,  and  used  domes-  or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  vi 
tjcaUy  in  caaea  of  sore  mouth  ;  but  il»  good  of  the  shock,  and  may  t( — ~  " 
effeeta,  especially  in  thrush,  are  oilen  nul-    but  if  it  be  simple  c 


and  enTeloaed  by  three  membrane! 
is  defended  from  all  ordinary  inju 
the  arched  bones  of  the  head. 
CtnrcusBios  of  th9  Baiis. — One  < 

most  frequent  injuries  to  which  the 
is  exposed,  is  concussion.  Either  in 
quence  of  a  fall  or  a  blow,  a  person  be 
stunned ;  the  effect  may  be  but  ir  -~  ■ 

indlTidual  '' 


.  ,  .  r  otherwise. 

Is  molt  adnntageonaly  used  in  the  form  of  cases  MT  sinuile  concussion  of  the  brai 
lotiMl,  ft  dnclun  and  a  half;  in  half-a-pint  little  active  mterference  is  required  ;  t 
of  wateri  bring  a  conTcnient  strength.  In  tient  should,  if  possible,  be  put  in  be 
nercurial  salivatioa  this  wash  for  the  mouth  ,  ihe  warmth  of  the  aurikce,  particula 
is  very  serviceable.  i  the  feet,  attended  to  ;   if  there  is  ei 

BOuOIE. — K  EOTKical  instrument  used  depression,  a  little  sal  ralatile  or  b 
for  the  dilatation  of  the  male  urethra.  ( and  water  may  be  given,  but  tparinj 

BOWELS.— The  tract  of  the  alimentary  account  of  the  subsequent  reaction. 
caosl  contained  wiOin  the  abdomen. — Sea  chief  danger  to  be  apprehended  aAe 
Alimmlory  Catial.  cussion  of  the  brain,  is  inflammation 

BRAIN.— llie  brain  is  tiie  Isfge  mass  of  ing  either  the  organ  itself  or  its  co 
nervous  nMttCr  contained  vrithin  the  era-  membranes,  and  on  this  account  the  si 
ninm  or  skull  case.  By  anatomists,  and  &om  the  accident  ought  to  be  extra  ( 
in  medical  sdeuce,  the  oi^an  is  wiooriy  for  at  least  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  aft 
divided  and  subdivided,  but  more  especially  receipt  of  the  injury.  All  alcoholic  i 
into  the  cerebrum,  or  large  brain — m.  A,  1.  bmt  is  to  be  avoided,  and  rest  both  o< 
— and  the  cerebellum,  or  little  brain — fl^  and  mind  submitted  to ;  the  bowels 
A,S. — thelatterbeingsituated  at  the  inferior  kept  relaxed  by  the  use  of  gentle  ape 
and  posterior  part  of  the  cavity  within  the  If  the  immediate  reaction  is  great,  tl 
head,  llie  nervous  matter  is  partly  white  if  a  few  hours  after  the  accident,  th 
and  opaque ;  portly  greyish,  and  semi-Cran-  much  pain  in  the  hood,  shivering,  foi 
■parent.  The  whole  organ  is  supported  by  heat,  quickened  pulse,  tickneas,  tl 
•  BoajLi— Hai:  ao  mm  of  ThMMn  o(  Hynti  ti  a  G«od  sddlllDn  lo  tbi  half  plat  borax  watf 
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itfmjmdB  the  most  serious  atteation,  and 
ihoold  be  seen  by  a  medical  man  as  soon 
u  possible.  In.  such  a  case  as  this  occurring 
—and  they  frequently  do  occur — at  a  dis- 
Unce  from  medical  aid,  an  unprofessional 
poion  who  could  bleed  would  be  quite 
iostified  in  abstracting  from  a  man  of  f uU 
halnt,  from  twelve  to  twenty  ounces  of 
Uood,  and  in  applying  a  dozen  or  a  dozen 
lad  a  half  of  leeches  about  the  head,  either 
with  or  without  the  general  blood-lettins  ; 
or  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  blood  might  be 
taken  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  by  cup- 
ping. The  hair  must  be  cut  or  shayed  off, 
and  the  head  kept  cool  wiUi  cold  or  iced 
applications ;  the  most  perfect  quiet,  in  a 
dark  situation,  obserred,  and  actiye  pitfging 
with  calomel  and  colocynUi,  jalap  and  odo- 
mel,  or  the  most  active  aperient  at  hand. 
Ihe  diet  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  very  lowest 
eU).  Such  cases  are  generally  so  urgent,  and 
thar  cause  and  nature  so  palpable,  that  they 
aot  only  require  the  most  active  treatment, 
bat  also  render  that  treatment  justifiable  in 
the  hands  of  the  unprofiessionau,  in  the  ab- 
KDce  o^  or  during  a  lengthexied  interval 
of  the  non-arrival  of  medical  assistance. 
Symptoms,  similar  to  those  detailed  above, 
tkou^  not  directly  referable  to  reaction, 
nay,  cominsr  on  some  days  after  a  ooncus- 
wa  of  the  Drain,  indicate  the  commence- 
ment of  Inflammatory  action.  In  such  a 
esse,  bleedings  must  be  more  cautiously 
resorted  to,  but  the  other  measures  should 
be  carried  out.  It  ought  to  be  known,  that 
direct  violence  to  the  head  is  not  alwaya 
reouisite  to  produce  concussion ;  a  heavy 
fm  on  the  feet  mar  equally  cause  it^  by  the 
■hock  conveyed  through  the  spine  to  the 
bnin.  But  violence  may  go  beyond  the 
nodoction  of  mere  concussion — there  may 
be  rupture  of  the  substance  of  tne  bram,  or 
of  a  smgle  vessel,  causing;  effusion- of  blood« 
In  such  a  case,  the  individual  may  never 
nlly  from  the  first  condition  of  uncon- 
■caoosness,  or  he  may  rally  only  partially, 
to  sink  again  as  reaction  comes  on  into  a 
state  of  apoplectic  stupor,  or  become  the 
subject  of  those  symptoms  of  inflammation 
of  the  brain  alrrady  described ;  in  which 
esse,  of  course,  the  same  treatment  is  to  be 
puBued.  If  the  case  runs  on  to  a  fatal 
termination,  there  is  generally  apoplectic 
stupor,  paralysis,  oonvolsions,  one  or  all  of 
than. 

FaAcruRB  or  thi  Skull. — Violence 
applied  either  directly  to  the  head,  or  com- 
aanicated  to  the  skull  throush  the  spine, 
Bay  be  sufficient  to  fracture  ue  bone  with 
or  without  breaking  the  skin.  The  ac- 
cident is  sometimes  sufficiently  obrious 
nen  to  the  inexperienced,  at  other  times, 

• 
t 


as  in  the  case  of  a  simple  crack,  it  is  not 
detcctible  even  by  the  most  skilful;  but 
whether  plainly  apparent,  or  only  suspected, 
the  existence  of  fracture  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  as  far  as  the  improfessional  are  con- 
cerned, as  concussion;  the  case  ought  to  be 
seen  as  soon  as  possible  by  a  surgeon.  The 
svmptoms  will  in  many  respects  resemble 
tnose  of  and  following  concussion,  and  may 
be  similarly  treated ;  if  there  is  external 
wound  as  well  as  fracture,  simple  water 
dressing  should  be  used.  When  a  portion 
of  bone  is  driven  down  upon  the  brain  by 
external  violence,  it  occasions  apoplectiQ 
insensibility  by  the  pressure  it  produces; 
in  such  cases,  the  aid  of  the  surgeon  is  im- 
peratively called  for,  to  relieve,  by  elevating 
the  depressed  bone. 

The  brain^  or  its  investing  membranes, 
are  liable  to  become  inflamed.  Shivering, 
followed  by  hot  skin,  thirst,  furred  tongue, 
intense  pain  in  the  head,  intolerance  of  light, 
the  eyes  being  blood-shot  and  wild-lookmg, 
sickness,  and  deliriiun,  are  the  most  general 
symptoms ;  at  other  times,  a  severe  attack  of 
convulsions  ushers  in>  the  disease,  or  con- 
tinued and<  obstinate  vomiting  may  be  the 
first  symptom  of  the  brain  beinff  affected, 
the  more  direct  symptoms  referable  to  the 
head  coming,  on  later.  However  it  may  be, 
such  casee  can  only  have  proper  energetic 
treatment  in  the  hands  of  the  practitioner ; 
but  \mtil  his  assistance-  can  be  procured, 
the  plan  of  treatment  recommended  to  be 
followed  in  cases  of  inflammation  after  vio- 
lence is  to  be  adopted — particularly  cold 
to  the  head,  thoroughly  applied.** 

Inflammation  of  Uie  brain  may  arise  from 
a  variety  of  causes ;  violence  is  one  of  the 
most  common ;  it  may  arise  in  the  course  of 
acute  disease,  or  after  the  suppression  of 
an  accustomed  discharge ;  it  is  not  uncom- 
monly set  up  in  cases  where  there  has  been 
long  continued  discharge  from  the  ear.  f 

In  children,  particularly  those  of  scrofu- 
lous constitution,  inflammation  of  the  brain 
at  its  conclusions  frequentlv  takes  the  form 
of  what  is  popularlv  termed — 

Watbr  in  tub  Head,  or  water  on  the 
brain.  The  fatality  of  this  disease  when 
it  has  once  established  itself  in  the  consti- 
tution, renders  a  knowledge  of  its  earlier 
symptoma  a  matter  of  serious  and  important 
interest  to  every  parent.  As  mentioned 
above,  children  of  scrofulous  constitution 
are  most  liable  to  this  disease,  and  should  be 
closely  watched,  especially  fix>m  the  second 
to  Uie  sixth  or  seventh  year  of  life,  the  most 
general  period  of  attack,  and  particularly 
after  the  diild  has  suffered  from  any  of  the 
diseases  incidental  to  childhood*  At  first, 
the  patient  is  languid,  looks  heavy,  is  subject 

infaetored  by  Mr  Hooper,  of  Pall  If  all.  and  othon,  loe  tnd  cold  wstor  btgs,  vhieti 

uj  — lenlstiwl  for  tbo  oaolent  applieatloo  of  cold  to  the  head. 
*  ama  t  dUld  ibews  •oddao.  sod  not  to  bo  aoooanted  for,  haod  symptona,  thara  is  of  con  raaaon  to  toapcat 
irlolaea,  racb  aa  a  fall,  or,  aa  aomatimaa  occara.  a  knock  a^lnat  a  door  or  pieoo  of  farnltare  in  tba 
rr,  who*  Iba  ihild  la  Id  tba  naria's  anna.    Tbla  in  a  point  whicti  it  Is  wall  to  aoqalra  Inta 
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to  irreffular  heats  and  chills  ;  the  appetite 
is  capncious,  the  bowels  irregular,  and  the 
discharges  £rom  them  unnatural  in  colour ; 
the  sleep  is  disturbed,  there  is  firequent  start- 
ing, moaning,  perhaps  screaming ;  the  teeth 
are  grated,  the  thumbs  folded  across  the 
pidm  of  the  hand ;  when  awake,  the  brow 
18   contracted;    the   nose    is    continually 
picked ;  the  child,  if  able  to  speak,  complains 
of  the  head,  which  is  hot.    As  the  disease 
advances  beyond  the  first  stage,  all  these 
symptoms  become  more  mark^,  and  pro- 
bably obstinate   vomiting,    and  when  the 
stomach  is  empty,  retching,  occur.  Towards 
the  termination  of  the  disease,  uisensibility, 
dilated  pupils,  convulsions,  &c.  come  on ;  but 
long  before  the  latter  stages,  the  case  should 
be  under  proper  medical  treatment.  The  ob- 
ject  here  is  to  put  the  parents  on  their  guard 
as  to  the  advances  of  an  insidious  and  very 
fatal  malady,  not  to  induce  them  to  incur 
the  responsibility,  and  unless  under  very 
extreme  circumstances  indeed,  the  culpable 
responsibilitv,  of  its  treatment.  Many  of  the 
symptoms  aoove  detailed  undoubtedly  oc- 
cur, in  less  alarming  combinatioBL,  in  many 
of  the  diseases  of  chudren ;  but  come  as  they 
may,  and  when  they  may,  they  should  not 
be  neglected.     Some  amount  of  treatment 
ouffht  however  to  be  employed  to  save  time, 
and  the  most  important  and  safest  indica- 
tion, is  to  purge  the  child  well  with  calomel 
and  scammony*  the  head  is  to  be  kept  cold, 
and  quiet  strictly  to  be  observed.  One  or  two 
leeches  may  be  applied.    The  term  **  water 
in  the  head,"  as  regards  the  disease  above 
treated  of,   is  erroneous;   the  effusion  of 
water  which  takes  place  is  but  one  of  the 
stages  of  the  affection,  which  is  truly  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  and  its  coverings. 
The  causes  are  numerous,  but  sometimes  me 
disease  arises  without  any  beins  distinctly 
traceable ;  the  irritation  of  teething,  long- 
continued  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs, 
falls  or  blows  on  the  head,  exposure  of  the 
child's  head  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  infantile 
febrile  disorders,  may  any  of  them  eive  the 
first  impetus  to  the  diseased  tendencies. 
Most  important,  as  undoubtedly  it  is,  to 
detect  the  first  symptoms  of  threatened  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  in  children,  still 
more  so  is  it  to  detect  and  improve  that  state 
of  constitution  which  fetciUtates  the  incur- 
sion of  that  and  so  many  other  disorders. 
If  a  child  is  scrofulous,  or  has  a  tendency 
to  scrofulous  constitution,  let  not  parents 
foolishly  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  but 
rather  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  cor- 
rect the  misfortune ;  more  especiaUy,  let 
them  beware,  lest  they  in  any  way  foster 
into  activity  Uie  seeds  of  so  deadly  a  mtdady 
as  acute  water  in  the  head.    Those  children 


who  are  most  obnoxious  to  its  attack,  are 
often  the  most  endowed  intellectually ;  there 
is  a  morbid  tendency  to  excitement  in  the 
brain,  which  gives  it  power  beyond  what  is 
natural  to  its  age;  if  permitted  or  en- 
couraged, the  chud  will  sive  up  the  sports 
and  exercise  of  its  time  of  life,  for  the  sake 
of  mental  employment,  and  sometimes  a 
parent's  pride  permits  the  erroneous  system, 
which  in  all  probability,  leads  either  to  early 
death  from  active  disease  of  the  brain,  or  to 
the  possession  in  after  life  of  a  sickly  body, 
and  morbid  inind«  In  no  children  is  it  so 
necessary  to  insist  upon  strict  obsorance  of 
all  the  laws  of  physical  health,  as  in  those  who 
exhibit  precocious  development  of  mind. 

Water  in  the  head,  properly  so  called,  is 
a  chronic  disease,  dating  m>m  birth  or  very 
early  infancy.  The  emision  of  water  ad- 
vances by  slow  degrees,  distending  more 
and  more  the  brain  and  the  bones  of  the 
head,  until  the  latter  attains  an  enormous 
size.  It  has  been  measured  as  mudi  as 
forty-four  inches  in  circumference.  The  dis- 
ease may  last  for  years. 

Brain  in  Old  Age. — ^In  the  aged  the 
brain  becomes  more  liable  to  disease  than 
heretofore.  Congestion  of  blood  from  various 
causes,  more  especially  in  consequence  oi 
disease  of  the  heart,  is  frequent,  but  quite 
as  often,  headache,  giddiness,  slowness  of  in- 
tellectt  or  paralysis,  arise  fixnu  defiidency  of 
blood  in  the  bram.  The  distiaetion  is  impor- 
tant, as  in  the  latter  case  lowering  measures 
ere  certain  to  be  followed  by  an  aggravation 
of  the  disorder.    Softening  of  thebrain,  so 
frequent  a  disease  of  advanced  life,  has  many 
symptoms  similar  to  those  consequent  upon 
deficiency  of  blood,  but  in  an  aggravated 
desree ;  the  mental  functions  are  more  regu- 
larly and  permanently  impaired,  paralysis 
is  more  certain.    Although  cerebri,  soften- 
ing is  incurable,  if  its  thi«atenings  are  early 
detected,  it  may  be  retarded  bythe  use  of 
tonics  and  abundant  nutriment.  The  arteries 
of  the  a^ed  brain  lose  their  elasticity,  be- 
come brittle  and  liable  to  rupture  if  unduly 
distended,  a  fact  wMch  renders  all  excite- 
ments, whether  of  the  passions  or  other- 
wise, so  dangerous  to  those  advanced  in  life. 
The  other  affections  of  the  brain,  such  as 
apoplexy,  paralysis,  delirium  tremens,  will 
be  foimd  imder  their  respective  heads. 

BRAN  is  the  broken-up  testa  or  skin  of 
the  grain  of  wheat,  which  is  separated  from 
the  fiour  after  grinding.  When  heated,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  adjuncts  we  possess  in 
the  alleviation  of  disease  and  pain,  and  par- 
ticularly in  a  domestic  point  of  view.  It  is 
generally  to  be  procured,  is  soon  made  hot, 
and  retains  the  heat  well ;  it  is  at  the  same 
time  soft  and  adaptable. 


»  One  grain  of  calomel  to  two  gralot  of  iCAmmony  powder  li  a  very  efficient  doee  for  a  ehild  of  two  j«are 
'^-sce  In  such  a  oue,  and  It  may  be  repeated  every  eight,  twelve,  or  tweety-foar  hoare,  aooordiaf  to  Its 
wt,  which  ihoold  tM  two  or  three  purged  motione  in  the  twenty-foor  hous— See  Soanunony. 
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Heated  bran  is  best  applied  in  a  flannel- 
teg,  which  should  be  made  ample  in  size, 
eompared  with  the  part  affected ;  it  may  be 
ts^ba  a  dry  or  a  moiit  application,  but  the 
htter  ii  in  most  cases  pr^erable.  The  best 
nethod  of 'heating,  is  in  the  frying  pan, 
gpnokling  with  hot  water  during  the  pto- 
eeM,  BO  as  to  giTe  just  perceptible  moisture, 
nd  tnrninff  over  and  oyer  until  the  sub- 
ftmce  is  thoroughly  hot  throughout,  it  is 
tobe  quickly  transferred  to  the  bag,  and  the 
latter  fastened  by  pins  or  thread.  When 
Boist,  if  oorered  after  it  ii  applied  to  the 
din,  by  a  piece  of  oiled  silk,  oiled  calico,  or 
ny  other  waterproof  materlBd,  the  heat  will 
Bot  only  be  better  retained*  but  the  yapour 
ibo,  and  no  dampness  wiU  be  communicated 
to  ^  clothes.  Sometimes,  the  bran  is  put 
mto  the  bag  dry,  and  the  bag  and  all  dipped 
into  boiling  water,  but  in  this  way  too  much 
laoiiture  is  absorbed. 

DiT,  hot  bran  may  produce  perspiration, 
Vit  frequently  it  causes  only  feverish  dry 
keat,  and  if  it  does  not  do  hajrm,  does  little 
good,  compared  with  the  soothing  heat  and 
npoor  of  the  moist  preparation,  which  is  in 
mk  a  continued  local  yapour-bath,  causing 
free  perspiration  frt>m  the  skin  orer  the 
lifeoted  part,  and  often  reHering  to  an  ex- 
tent safncient  to  render  the  use  of  leeches 
or  cupping— which  would  otherwise  have 
been  required — ^uncalled  for. 

In  severe  pain,  whether  spasmodic  or 
iaiammatory,  the  bag  of  hot  moist  bran 
cfiriently  used,  is  one  of  the  best,  softest, 
lad  most  certain  alleviators  we  possess  ; 
■ad,  greater  advantage  than  all,  may  be 
ised  in  most  cases  of  pain  with  the  most 
pexfeet  safety.  In  many  acute  inflamma- 
tory affections,  such  as  those  of  the  chest 
or  abdomen,  its  use  is  very  often  preferable, 
both  as  regards  the  comfort  and  real  good 
of  the  patient,  to  either  blister  or  mustard 
jAMater,  In  the  inflammatory  affections  of 
diildhood,  and  in  threatened  croup,  it  is  in- 
TiluaUe  from  its  easy  application,  soothing, 
nd  at  Uie  same  time,  most  beneficial  effect. 
When  weight  is  an  objection,  of  course  the 
btg  must  he  more  lightly  filled.  The  bran 
may  be  heated  in  a  £7  state,  and  the  effects 
of  moisture  procured  by  laying  underneath 
it  a  double  fold  of  flannel  wrung  out  of  hot 
vater.  Again  it  is  repeated ;  the  hot 
bnn  bag  to  be  efficient,  must  be  sufficiently 
tzaple  md  well-filled  to  retain  the  heat  so 
long  that  frequent  changing  is  not  required, 
hsmst  be  thoroughly  not,  slightly  moist, 
bat  not  wetf  and  is  better  covered  after  it  is 
pot  to  the  part  by  some  material  which  will 
prevent  evaporation. 

For  the  dietetic  uses  of  bran— see  Bread, 

BRANDT— is  procured  by  distillation 
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fi^m  grape  wines,  and,accordine  toDr.Faris, 
owes  its  peculiar  flavour  to  me  presence 
of  an  etherial  spirit  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  acetic  or  tartaric  acid  on  the  alcohoL 

Brandy,  like  every  other  ardent  spirit, 
ought  not  to  be  freely  or  regularly  used, 
either  diluted  or  otherwise.  As  an  addition 
to  our  stimulant  medicines,  and  as  a  dietetic, 
it  is  most  valuable.  As  a  medicine,  it  does 
not,  perhaps,  possess  any  particular  advan- 
tage over  pure  spirit  of  any  kind ;  but  in 
England,  at  least,  it  is  preferred  by  most  to 
either  whisky  or  ^n,  and  it  is  generally  the 
first  procurable  stimulant  in  most  cases.  As 
a  dietetic,  dyspeptics,  and  the  aged,  who 
require  stimulant,  and  yet  cannot  take  it 
in^  other  forms,  can  often  use  regidarly  and 
with  the  greatest  benefit  a  measured  quan- 
tity of  brandy  in-  a  little  cold  water,  with 
their  meals,  once,  or  twice  a-day,  and  cer- 
tainly without  any  of  that  subsequentdepres- 
sion,  or  craving  for  an  increase  of  the  dose, 
which  is  by  some  said  to  be  the  consequence 
of  the  habit. 

BRANKS.— The  Scotch  name  for  the 
mumps. 

BIcEAD.— The  term  as  usually  ax>^ed 
in  this  coimtry,  means  the  leavenea,  raised, 
or  fermented  loaf  of  wheatenfiour,  but  may 
also  be  appropriate  to  any  of  the  other  forms 
in  which  oour  or  meal  is  made  up»  either  from 
wheat  or  the  other  bread  corns.  The  flour 
of  wheat  consists  of  three  ingredients ;  the 
gluten  which  approaches  animal  matter  in 
composition,  starch,  and  mucilage.  Wheat 
flour,  simply  made  into  a  cake  with  water, 
and  bakeo,  uke  the  "  damper"  of  Australia, 
will  undoubtedly  yield  nourishment  equally 
as  well  as  leavened  bread,  to  those  whose 
digestion  is  equal  to  the  task ;  but  for  the 
general  purposes  of  civilized  life,  leavened 
bread  is  much  to  be  preferred  for  the  greater 
ease  with  which  it  is  dissolved  m  the 
stomach.  "  The  careful  mixture  with  the 
saliva  during  the  mastication  of  bread,  is  a 
condition  essential  to  the  rapid  digestion  of 
the  starch.  Hence  the  increase  of  digesti- 
bility obtained  in  bread  by  the  porous  form 
given  to  it.  This  porosity  and  lightness  is 
produced  in  the  dough  by  a  process  of  fer- 
mentation. Beer-yeast  is  added  to  the 
dough,  which  brings  into  fermentation  the 
sugar  formed  bv  the  action  of  the  gluten  on 
the  starch  ;  and  the  open  porous  texture  of 
the  mass  is  the  result  of  the  carbonic  acid 
thus  formed  in  every  part  of  it.  Many 
chemists  are  of  opinion  that  the  floiir  by 
the  fermentation  in  the  dou^li,  loses  some- 
what of  its  nutritious  constituents,  from  a 
decomposition  of  the  gluten ;  and  it  has 
been  proposed  to  render  the  dough  porous 
without  fermentation,  by  means  of  sub- 
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stances,  which,  when  brought  into  contact 
yield  carbonic  acid."  Baron  Liebig,  from 
whose  **  Letters"  the  above  extract  is 
taken,  says  *'  this  yiew  appears  to  have 
little  foundation." 

•Various  kinds  of  "digestive  bread," 
raised  without  fermentation,  are  however 
now  used.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  has 
been  employed  for  this  purpose ;  but 
carbonate  of  soda,  with  the  addition  of 
some  acid— butter-milk  will  do— to  dis- 
engage the  carbonic  acid,  is  the  most 
general  agent.  The  following  method 
IS  a  good  one  : — Two  drachms  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda  in  fine  powder,  are  to  be 
well  mixed  with  a  pound  and  a-half  of 
floxir  ;  to  rather  less  than  a  pint  of  water, 
there  is  to  be  added  two  and  a-half  drachms 
of  muriatic  acid,  and  the  water  and  acid 
together  are  to  be  added  to  and  mixed  up 
with  the  flour.  A  rather  liquid  dough, 
which  must  be  baked  immediately ^  is  formed, 
and  if  properly  managed,  is  well  and  lightly 
raised  by  the  disengagement  of  the  carbonic 
acid  from  tiie  soda,  the  latter  being  at  the 
same  time  converted  into  common  salt  by 
union  with  the  muriatic  acid.  These 
various  kinds  of  imfermented  bread  have 
been  extolled  as  particularly  digestible,  it 
is  a  question  wheUier  they  are  more  so  than 
the  ordinary  bread  which  has  undergone 
fermentation.  To  be  thoroughly  whole- 
some, bread  must  be  well  raised,  well  baked, 
and  at  least  twenty-four  hours  old  before 
it  is  used.  The  finer  descriptions  of  bread 
made  with  fine  flour,  are  apt  to  constipate, 
and  the  coarser,  which  contains  much  coarse 
bran,  are  too  irritating  for  many  stomachs. 
As  bread  is  at  present  made  in  tnis  country, 
that  made  witn  seconds  flour  is  quite  the 
most  generally  wholesome.  It  is  a  matter 
of  much  importance  as  regards  the  Tiutri- 
tive  properties  of  bread,  *'  the  staff  of 
Hfe,"  in  what  manner  the  flour  from  which 
it  is  made,  is  prepared.  Generally^  in  con- 
sequence of  the  very  large  separation  of  bran 
effected  in  grinding,  in  this  coimtry  at  least, 
a  great  proportion  of  the  real  nutriment  is 
abstracted,  and  the  fine  fiour  which  remains 
has  much  too  large  a  preponderance  of 
starch,  which  does  not  afford  real  nutriment. 
This  fact  was  well  exemplified  by  the  expe- 
riment of  Magendie,  wl.>  fed  two  dogs  on 
wheaten  bres^  exclusii  ;ly,  but  to  one  he 
gave  that  made  of  fine  flour,  deprived  of 
bran,  to  the  other  the  coarse  brown  bread 
made  of  bran  and  flour  together.  The 
former  died  in  forty  days,  whilst  the  latter 
was  perfectly  healmy,  at  the  end  of  the 
period.  The  first  dog  was  in  fact  starved, 
m  the  same  way  that  he  would  have  been 
if  fed  upon  arrow-root,  or  sugar  alone,  the 


experiment  indicates  veir  significantly  hxr 
much  real  nutriment  is  lost  by  the  copiov 
separation  of  the  bran  in  preparing  fio 
flour.  It  is  not  necessary  for  bran  to  b 
coarse,  by  more  thoroughly  grinding  it  int 
the  flour,  not  only  womd  bi^ad  made  frx)i 
the  flour  be  much  more  nutritious  an' 
wholesome,  but  the  actual  amount  of  breai 
food  supplied  to  the  people,  would  be  con 
siderably  increased.  Moreover,  the  mecha 
nical  aperient  action  of  the  bran  upon  th 
bowels,  could  not  fail  to  be  useful  in 
coimtry  where  constipation  is  so  general  ; 
disorder,  as  it  is  in  this.  No  one  who  i 
liable  to  habitual  constipation  should  regu 
larly  consume  fine  bread. 

In  times  of  scarcity,  bread  is  liable  t 
adulteration  with  flour  frx)m  potatos,  beans 
or  with  rice,  and  other  cheap  grains.  Si 
far  as  the  health  of  the  consumer  is  con 
cemed,  such  adulterations  cannot  be  y&r 
injurious ;  and  the  deleterious  additions  t( 
flour,  of  plaster-of-Paris,  chalk,  &c.,  an 
now  scarcely  ever  heard  of.  During  time 
of  plenty — like  the  present  —  almost  th< 
only  admteration  of  bread,  and  that  chiefl] 
of  the  lighter  and  finer  kinds,  is  with  alum 
indeed,  the  **  Lancet  Sanitary  CommiS' 
sion"  recently  found  this  to  be  the  onl^ 
adulteration  practised  at  the  present  time  bi 
those  bakers  whose  bread  they  examined 
The  addition  cannot  be  looked  upon  ai 
harmless,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
constipating  effects  it  must  exert  upon  th< 
consumers.  A  certain  proportion  of  breac 
should  form  an  addition  to  every  meal 
with  those  whose  digestion  is  at  all  weak 
It  must  not  be  new;  fatal  accidents  hav< 
occurred  from  the  distension  of  the  stomacl: 
by  an  excessive  meal  of  newly-baked  bread 
Sour  braad  is,  of  course,  most  imwhole- 
some.  A  great  mistake  is  often  made  ii 
feeding  young  infants  upon  bread  in  variouf 
forms  ;  it  always  occasions  disorder,  grip< 
ing,  and  flatulence.  If  circumstancef 
render  it  necessary  that  bread  must  b< 
given,  it  should,  at  all  events,  be  slowl] 
toasted,  or  re-baked  as  hard  as  a  biscuit  oi 
rusk  throughout,  and  then  well  soaked. 

Biscuits,  though  not  raised,  are  rendered 
more  digestible  by  the  double  baking  fron 
which  tney  derive  their  name. 

Kcfer  to— Gram,  Floitrt  3^,  S^c. 

BREAKFAST— the  first  morning  meal, 
is  to  the  strong  and  healthy  a  most  enjoy 
able  one,  and  it  may  always  be  taken  as 
one  of  the  best  signs  of  health  when  a  mar 
can  eat  and  digest  a  good  breakfast,  espe* 
cially  after  exercise.  The  circumstancf 
that  the  strong  and  healthy  can  enjoy  witk 
impunity  a  full  breakfast,  has  given  ai 
erroneous  idea   as  to  the  advisability  ol 


•*  Brxad.  Aksatcd;  ako  Br«ad  generally.— See  Appendlac.    A  "Biking  Powder 
jiarpoa^  answers  peiiectly  well,  and  if  wholeiomo. 


is  now  made  for  th« 
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invalids  making  it  a  hearty  meal,  and  still 
wone,  of  prefaunng  it  by  exercise.  With 
Tcry  maayy  perhaps  the  xnajority  of  people 
in  thia  ooantry,  espedalhr  in  towns,  the 
itttenral  between  rising  and  breakfEMt  is  not 
one  of  sreat  Tigonr;  the  powers  both  of 
body  and  mind  are  undoubtedly  recruited 
if  taeie  haa  been  due  rest,  but  they  are  not 
ia  foU  action,  and  if,  injudiciously,  too  long 
ta  interral  is  permitted  to  dapse  before 
food  is  taken,  they  become  exhausted,  and 
itLQ  nkore  so  if  physical  exertion  is  engaged 
in.  Tnfttfd,  as  is  too  frequently  supposed, 
die  exertion  iroproYin^  the  digestiTe  power, 
it  weakens  it ;  c^petite  there  ma^  be,  but 
dinsdon  will,  m  a  weak  individual,  be 
Mdly  deficient ;  the  nervous  power,  which 
•houd  aid  the  process  has  been  used  up. 
The  very  same  deficiency  of  nervous  power 
teados  a  full  breakfast,  under  any  circum- 
stances, inadmissible  for  those  of  weak 
digestion ;  instead  of  giving  strength,  it 
csnses  discomfort  and  inaptitude  for  bus!- 
nets  for  the  first  hours  of  the  forenoon.  Thus 
it  is,  wh]f  it  speaks  well  for  the  health  and 
coDstitatian  of  the  individual  who  can  make 
the  first  meal  of  the  morning  a  hearty  one. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  a 
•odal  custom  more  suited  to  the  present 
state  of  civilized  life,  than  the  warm  tea, 
coiEee,  or  cocoa  breakfSEist,  taken  along  with 
bread,  and  if  it  agrees,  vrith  the  addition  of 
meat,  fish,  or  e^ ;  it  just  afibrds  the  gentle 
itTTnnlation  whi3i  the  system  requires.  The 
amount  and  nature  of  the  nourishment 
taken  at  breakfast  must  vary,  of  course, 
with  the  habits  and  powers  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  if  digestion  is  weak,  it  is  better  to 
be  content  with  little,  and  wait  for  an  early 
limcheon.  Some  dyspeptics  can  scarcely 
take  any  kind  of  food  at  the  morning  mesil 
without  its  disagreeing  ;  such  will  some- 
times find  it  of  advantage,  when  it  can  be 
dooe,  to  have  a  9maU  cup  of  hot  coffee,  or 
wf  some  warm  fluid,  brought  to  them  just 
before  rising  ;  with  others,  a  very  slight 
topper,  just  before  going  to  bed,  a  biscuit 
or  piece  of  toast,  with  a  little  wine  and 
water,  will  relieve  the  weakness  in  the 
morning.  Above  all,  it  should  be  ke;pt 
in  mind  by  those  with  whom  breakfast  is 
■pt  to  disagree,  that  exhaustion  of  any  kind 
before  the  meal,  such  as  walking,  garden- 
ing, bathing,  or  even  cold  sponging,  are 
almost  certainly  ugurious.  As  a  break- 
UbI  for  children,  bread  and  milk  is  better 
than  the  stimulants,  tea  and  cofiee;  for 
Strang  children,  notlidng  is  better  than  oat- 
meal porridge,  as  used  in  Scotland  and 
northern  Kngland* 

Refer  Uy— Digestion — BcUhing, 

fiKBAST.— The  term,  as  here  used,  is 


applied  to  the  female  breast,  the  organ 
peculiarly  devoted  to  the  nourishment  of 
of&pring.  The  essential  component  of  the 
breast  is  the  "  mammary "  gland,  which 
secretes  the  milk.  This  gland,  along  with 
the  breast  generally,  b^mes  fUUy  de- 
veloped, and  fitted  for  its  Amotions,  as 
womanhood  advances  ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  nipple  enlarges,  if  it  is  i)ermitted 
to  do  so  by  the  stays,  which  too  often  offer 
such  impediment  to  its  development  as  to 
entail  much  suffering  when  women  come 
to  be  mothers.  Too  frequently,  when  the 
nim>le  ought  to  be  fit  for  the  suckling  of  the 
<:kild,  it  is  found  so  fiattened  into  the  breast 
that  it  is  nearly  hnpossible,  sometimes 
quite  so,  to  get  it  drawn  out  sufficiently; 
much  Buffering,  and  not  unfrequently  ab* 
sooss  in  the  breast  is  the  consequence. 

Females  are  often  morbidly  sensiti^ro  re- 
specting any  aibnent  affecting  the  breast, 
and  render  themselves  unnecessarily  mise- 
rable if  they  detect,  or  fancy  they  can,  any- 
thing TULusual.  Sympathetic  pains  are  put 
down  as  the  certain  precursors  of  some 
dreaded  disease ;  or  the  slightest  hardness 
is  observed  and  fingered,  tm  it  really  be- 
comes tender  and  mflamed,  and  in  conse- 
quence enlarged.  In  such  cases,  if  the 
patient  is  reasonable,  and  can  be  persuaded 
to  give  up  the  habitusd  interference  with 
the  ailment,  the  uneasy  symptoms  and 
suspected  "lump"  will  often  disappear 
together.  Still,  they  may  not  do  so,  at 
least  quickly,  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
the  affection  is  necessarily  a  serious  one ; 
quite  the  best  plan  in  these  cases,  is  to 
take  professional  advice  without  delay ;  if 
the  cause  of  alarm  is  unimportant,  the 
mind  is  set  at  rest;  should  it  be  other* 
wise,  its  nature  cannot  be  too  soon  de« 
tected.  Above  all  things,  tampering  with 
such  matters  must  be  avoided  ;  the  rub- 
bings, &c.,  too  often  employed,  may  irri- 
tate a  slight  swelling  into  rapid  and  painful 
increase,  or  something  worse. 

If  the  above  advice  is  followed,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  it  is  unnecessary  in  a  work  like  this, 
to  treat  of  that  dreaded  disease,  cancer  of 
the  breast ;  a  suspected  case  ought  neither 
to  be  left  to  unprofessional  opinion  nor 
domestic  treatment,  and  to  detail  the  inci- 
pient symptoms  which  are  many  of  them 
common  to  more  harmless  affections,  might 
only  tend  to  excite  eroundless  fears.  When 
cancer  has  reached  the  confirmed  open  stage, 
opiates  and  narcotics  are  the  chief  sources 
of  physical  comfort ;  hemlock  poultices  wiU 
sometimes  relieve  pain,  and  a  chlorine  lotion 
will  in  some  measure  neutralize  the  fetor. 
The  disease  generally  occurs  after  the  age  of 
forty,  v^ 


*  BBSa«r,  Cavobs  ov.^T1i«  aotKor  was  Informed  by  a  patimt  that  ahe  had  fonnd  considerable  relief  from 
a  po«!tk0  iiiada  of  flga  boitod  in  milk.  SmeU  light  baga,  filled  with  fine  charcoal,  and  laid  opoa  the  broM^ 
Wtol  do  mMh  to  praveAt  any  fetor  beinf  perceptible— Refer  to  Carbon. 
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Iktlammatiok  aud  AB8CE88.~The  dis- 
ease from  which  the  female  breast  most  fre- 
quently suffers,  is  inflammation,  followed  by 
abscess.  This  may  occur  at  any  time,  but 
most  commonly  it  is  within  the  first  few 
weeks  after  cmldbirth.  Generally  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  birth  of  a  child, 
the  breasts  become  turgid,  and  slightly  hot, 
from,  the  increased  flow  of  blood  wmch  is 
directed  towards  them  to  supply  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  ;  in  this  excited  condition,  and 
indeed  during  suckling  generally,  they  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  become  inflamed ;  cold, 
any  slight  bruise,  such  as  that  from  a  bone 
in  the  stays,  over-distention  with  milk,  or 
even  mental  excitement,  may,  any  of  them, 
give  rise  to  the  inflammation  which  ends  in 
abscess.  All  these  causes,  and  any  others 
likely  to  injure,  must  therefore  oe  most 
carenilly  avoided,  and  particularly  the 
accumulation  of  milk ;  the  breasts  snould 
be  well  emptied.  If  frx>m  flatness  of  the 
nipple,  weakness  of  the  child,  or  any  other 
cause,  the  milk  is  not  well  drawn  out,  mea- 
sures which  will  relieve,  must  be  adopted. 
Various  forms  of  breast-pumps  are  used,  the 
suction  being  made  either  mechanically,  or 
by  the  mouth — ^by  their  means ;  a  leech- 
glass  is  tolerably  convenient;  or  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle,  capable  of  holding  a  couple 
of  quarts,  may  be  employed,  bieing  first 
dipped  into  hot  water  to  exhaust  the  air, 
and  then  applied  to  ihe  breast,  the  suction 
exerted  as  it  cools  will  cause  the  milk  to  flow 
freely.  Some  nurses  have  the  art  of  drawing 
the  breasts  with  the  mouth,  more  thoroughly 
than  any  instrument,  and  when  such  aia 
can  be  procured,  it  is  right  to  make  use  of 
it.  The  first  symptoms  of  threatened  ab- 
scess, are  pain  and  knotty  hardness  in  the 
part;  if  the  process  goes  on  unchecked, 
there  is  much  throbbing  and  sensation  of 
weight,  the  skin  over  the  part  affected  be- 
comes red,  gradually  thins,  and  at  last  gives 
way,  allowing  the  escape  of  the  matter,  occa^ 
sionally  mixed  with  milk.  Some  amount 
of  irritative  fever  accompanies  the  progress 
of  the  affection.  After  ihe  discharge  of  the 
matter,  the  abscess  may  quickly  heal,  or  it 
may  remain  open,  and  running,  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 

The  first  few  hours  of  threatened  mam- 
mary abscess  are  the  most  valuable ;  if  it  is 
to  be  prevented,  it  must  be  then.  The 
breasts  being  well  emptied,  gentle  friction, 
continued  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  and 
repeated  every  four  or  five  hours,  must  be 
most  assiduously  employed.  A  soft  palm  is 
indispensable  for  the  process,  and  fresh 
olive  or  almond  oil  is  the  best  for  rendering 
the  friction  easy ;  the  various  applications, 
such  as  goose  fat,  &c.,  &c.,  often  recom- 
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mended  and  used,  are  disagreeable,  and  cot 
better  than  the  simple  oil,  the  mechanical 
friction  being  the  active  agent  for  good* 
During  the  intervals  between  the  friction, 
the  best  application  is  lint  soaked  in  tepid 
water,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk.  The 
bowds  should  be  kept  clear :  ten  grains  of 
Plummer's  piU  nmy  be  given,  and  followed 
in  four  hours  by  castor-oil,  and  from  six  to 
ten  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash,  with  the 
same  quai;itity  of  nitrate  of  potash,  are  to  be 
eiven  every  five  or  six  hours  in  a  wine  glass- 
nil  of  water.  The  diet  light  and  cooling. 
Leeching  the  breast  in  cases  of  threatened 
abscess  is  useless,  and  tepid  moisture  is 
better  than  much  heat.  It  is  of  much  im- 
portance to  support  the  breast,  and  it  is 
sometimes  foimd  beneficial  to  exert  pressure 
by  strapping  with  plaster,  or,  as  lately  prac- 
tised, by  means  of  collodion  applied  aU  over, 
which  as  it  dries,  contracts  and  produces  an 
equable  compression.  When  from  the  throb- 
bing character  of  the  pain,  or  from  the  ten- 
sion and  inflammation  of  the  skin,  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  matter  has  formed, 
the  treatment  must  be  changed ;  hot  fomen- 
tations and  poultices  are  to  be  regularly  ap- 
plied, the  mstressing  weight  of  the  whole 
breast  being  relieved  by  slinging  with  a 
handkerchief  round  the  neck.  The  bowels 
are  to  be  kept  open,  not  purged,  the  pain 
and  restlessness  relieved  by  an  opiate  at 
night,  cooling  drinks  allowed*  and  the  diet 
light  but  nourishing.  In  certain  stages,  and 
under  certain  conditions,  it  is  the  practice  of 
medical  men  to  open  breast  or  milk  abscess 
with  the  lancet ;  for  the  unprofessional  the 
safest  course  is  to  permit  it  to  discharge 
itself.  The  hot  poultices  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued for  a  few  days  after  the  evacuation 
of  the  matter,  and  then  exchanged  for  simple 
water-dressing. 

After  Ihe  discharge  of  the  abscess,  a  more 
nourishing  diet  is  to  be  allowed,  and  wine 
or  malt  liquor  may  probably  be  required. 
If  there  is  much  debility,  a  wine-glassful  of 
infusion  of  bark,  with  thirty  minims  of  sal 
volatile,  or  a  grain  of  quinine  in  a  glass  of 
sherry  may  be  taken  twice  a-day.  If  the 
system  is  relaxed,  and  tendency  to  perspira- 
tion exists,  twenty  minims  of  diluted  nitric 
acid  should  be  substituted  for  the  sal  volatile 
in  the  bark  infusion.  As  long  as  mammary 
abscess  is  merely  threatened,  me  child  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  suck,  but  from  the  time  of 
matter  having  formed,  till  its  discharge,  it 
must  be  kept  from  the  affected  breast. 

If  hardness  remains  after  the  breast  is 
healed,  friction  may  be  used  with  soap  lini- 
ment, either  simply,  or  with  the  addition  of 
a  drachm  of  compoimd  tincture  of  iodine  to 
each  oimce.    Kder  to — Nipple,  ^.  ^. 


Bbbast,  IvjLAMXA'noii  AVD  ABfOBM.— Breii  when  milk  or  btMit  abtoeM  bM  eonaldcrsbly  adnuieed.  It 
may  oAm  be  checked  by  the  om  of  Bstnct  of  BelUdonna  tolerably  thickly  imearcd  over  the  twoUen  end 
inflemed  part,  the  eztnot  being.  In  the  first  place,  softened  by  the  addition  of  an  eighth  part  of  water.  If  the 
application  la  need  near  the  nipple,  care  mnat  be  taken  that  it  doee  not  come  near  the  lnumt*a  month— «  piece 
of  linen  is  of  course  placed  oTer  the  breast  Another  apptteatloa  is  a  ponltice  of  Fuller's  earth  made  with 
boiling  water— See  Belladonns. 

Bebast— See  Child-birth. 
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The  breasts  of  in£uits  a  few  days  after  birth, 
ire  liable  to  become  distended  with  a  thick 
aiUkjolocdLing  fluid,  which  some  nuxses  bar- 
btzoosly  squeeze  out.  This  should  never  bo 
pnctised ;  bathing  with  warm  water,  and 
the  use  of  cold  cream,  or  some  simple  oint- 
iient,  is  all  that  is  requisite. 

Youths,  about  pub^ty,  occasionally  suffer 
from  a  hard,  slightly  pamfdl  swelling  around 
the  nqiple,  which  sometimes  creates  alarm. 
It  is  of  no  moment,  and  requires  no  treat- 
ment beyond  warm  fomentation,  if  painful. 

BRKATH  AXD  BREATHINa.— Breath 
if  the  mixture  of  gas  and  watery  vapour  ex- 
hiled  from  the  lungs  at  each  expiration. 
Iti  indiaitiogis  are  often  valuable  guid^  ui 
the  treatment  of  sickness.  In  febrile 
di«ases  the  breathing  becomes  quickened, 
isd  when  the  luxigs  are  affected,  more  espe- 
eiaily  so.  In  auctions  of  th^  head  or  of 
the  nervous  system,  it  is  often  slow,  and 
teiv  gentle,  sometimes  irregular,  or  it  may 
heiaboiued — **  stertorous."  The  position 
vhidi  a  person  suffering  from  disease,  parti- 
nhi^y  01  the  chest,  instinctivelv  assumes, 
as  that  in  which  he  can  most  easily  breathe, 
ii^ways  to  be  observed. 

The  odour  of  the  breath  is  a  good  index 
of  the  state  of  tiie  body.  When  tainted, 
it  is  so,  not  uncommonly,  from  decayed 
teeth,  or  from  a  morbid  secretion  of  the 
toniils;  but  more  frequently,  in  children 
especially,  it  is  indicative  of  disordered 
Ramseh,  and  of  loaded  bowels.  The  cause 
of  the  symptom  should  always  be  inquired 
into,  and  as  frir  as  possible  remedied.  A 
hrisk  purgative  may  be  all  that  is  required. 
Disesse  of  the  lunss  is  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  intolerably  fetid  breath.* 

Refer  to — jEraiion — Lunff — Respiration, 

BRIGHT'S  DISEASE,  is  an  affection  of 
the  kidneys,  first  described  by  I>r.  Bright, 
ks  most  peculiar  symptom  is  the  presence 
of  ike  serum  of  the  btood  in  the  urine,  so 
that  when  the  latter  fluid  is  heated  to  near 
boiUng,  the  albumen  becomes  coagulated 
like  the  white  of  an  egg,  causing  a  doudi- 
sess  merely  if  in  smsul  proportion,  but 
sometimes  existing  in  such  quantity  as  to 
hrm  a  nearly  solid  mass.  Tnis  condition 
of  the  urine  is  always  to  be  looked  upon 
Kriously.  It  sometimes  comes  on  slowly, 
more  partieularly  in  those  addicted  to  the 
excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits ;  or  it  may 
be  the  immediate  consequence  of  severe 
cold  and  repressed  perspuation ;  it  is  not 
sa  imfrequent  sequel  to  scarlet  fever.  The 
ladden  develoimkent  of  this  condition  of 
vine,  is  accompanied  with  feverish  symp- 
toms, and  dropsical  swelling  of  the  face, 
with  stiffiiess  <n  the  eyelids,  swelling  of  the 
cztzemities,  and  if  it  proceed  far,  of  the 
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trunk  of  the  body  also.  It  ought  at  once  to 
be  submitted  to  the  treatment  of  a  medical 
man.  In  the  absence  of  this  assistance, 
should  sudden  swelling,  fls  above  described, 
come  on,  and  with  it  symptoms  of  general 
fever,  a  portion  of  the  urine  may  be  heated 
in  a  metal  spoon  to  boiling ;  if  it  becomes 
thick  or  cloudy,  and  if  it  is  not  cleared  by 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  vinegar,  it 
may  safely  be  concluded  that  the  kidneys 
are  suffering.  Fromsix  to  ten  ounces  of  blood, 
according  to  habit,  may  be  taken  from  the 
loins  by  cupping,  Uie  patient  confined  to  bed, 
and  a  bath  of  the  temperature  of  90"  taken 
for  half  an  hour,  once  m  twenty-four  hours. 
A  diaphoretic  mixture— such  as  that  of  ace- 
tate of  ammonia — ^is  to  be  given,  and  the 
bowels  purged  with  calomel  and  comx>oimd 
powder  of  jalap,  or  some  other  brisk  pxir- 
gative.  The  diet  must  be  kept  low  as  long 
as  fever  continues.  The  case  ought  not  to 
be  trusted  to  domestic  treatment  further 
than  is  unavoidablcf 

Refer  to — Scarlet  fever, 

BRIOHTON.—According  to  Sir  James 
Clark,  the  air  of  Brighton  is  **  dry,  elastic, 
and  bracing,"  and  me  climate  **  appears 
to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  autumn 
and  early  part  of  the  winter.  Accordingly, 
in  all  cases  in  which  a  dry  and  mild  air 
proves  beneficial,  Brighton,  during  this 
period  of  the  year,  deserves  a  pre&rence 
over  every  other  part  of  the  south  coast.  In 
the  spring,  on  the  other  hand,  the  climate  is 
cold,  harsh,  and  irritating  to  delicate  con- 
stitutions. 

**  For  convalescents,  and  all  persons  who 
require  bracing,  and  in  whose  cases  sea-air 
is  suitable,  Brighton  presents  one  of  the 
most  favourable  climates  which  can  be 
selected.  For  children  and  young  persons 
generally  it  forms  an  excellent  residence." 

BOURNEMOUTH,  — on  the  coast  of 
Hampshire,  is  said  by  Sir  James  Clark  to 
**  deserve  a  place  among  our  best  climates, 
and  for  a  certain  class  of  mvalids,  capable 
of  taking  exercise  in  the  open  air,  to  afford 
a  very  favourable  winter  residence."  t 

BRITISH  CHOLERA.  — Sbb  Biliary 
Disorder. 

BROCOLI— belong  to  the  cabbage  tribe, 
the  portion  eaten  being  the  undeveloped 
flower  buds.  When  wdl  boiled,  it  is  one 
of  our  lightest  and  most  wholesome  vege- 
tables. 

BROILING — is,  perhaps,  the  most  prim- 
itive method  of  cooking ;  the  savage  puts 
his  piece  of  flesh  or  his  fish  upon  the  burn- 
ing coals  and  broils  it.  In  civilized  life, 
the  gridiron  is  made  the  medium  for  the 
process.  The  principle  involved  in  broiling 
IS,  that  by  sudden  exposure  to  the  fire,  the 

pOTwns  tnfftf  hsbitoally  Crom  tainted  brettb,  and  miBy  rsmedlis  hsTS  bssn  proposed— 

DisaAsa.^OMes  whleh  oeear  ttmporsrily  after  fcarlet  fbver  cannot  be  oontldered  as  trnly 
,  nnleea  the  affection  becomes  permanent.  In  their  incipient  sUge,  the  vapour  baib, 
44,  to  Terr  mefol. 
runher  information -See  Appendix  ^Health  Bosorti. 
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outer  portions  of  tho  meat  are  so  hardened 
that  thev  retain  tho  Juices  of  the  inner, 
during  tlie  procera  of  cooking.  This  is 
•till  more  fiuly  effected,  by  brushing  oyer 
tho  surface  of  the  meat  with  white  of  egg 
before  putting  on  the  fire.  Broiling  is  not 
so  well  adapted  for  weak  stomachs  as  either 
roasting  or  boiling ;  but  meat  cooked  in 
this  way  is  Tcry  nutritious. 

BROKEN  BON£S~Seb  Fbactusbs. 

BRONCIIITIS—is  inflammation  of  the 
membrane  lining  the  air-tubes  or  bronchi. 
In  its  subacute  and  chronic  forms,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  common  diseases  of  the  climate 
of  Britain ;  prevailing  at  all  seasons,  but 
especially  in  spring.  It  may  be  either 
acute,  suoacute,  or  chronic,  ancl  Taries  ac- 
cording to  age.  Acute  bronchitis  may 
commence  directly  in  the  chest  after  ex- 
posure to  cold ;  but  very  often,  particularly 
m  children,  the  lining  membranes  of  the 
eyelids,  nostrils,  and  tluoat  are  first  afiected, 
and  the  disease  spreads  downwards  into  the 
air-passages  of  the  chest.  In  the  latter 
case,  watering  of  the  eyes,  fcc,  precedes  the 
actual  bronchitic  attack  for  a  day  or  twa 
Acute  bronchitis,  as  it  occurs  in  the  adult, 
is  a  severe  disease,  requiring  the  most 
prompt  medical  attendance ;  it  is  generally 
the  residt  of  exposure  to  cold  in  some  way, 
but  may  be  caused  by  irritant  vapours.  In 
it  the  fever  is  high,  the  breathing  extremely 
oppressed,  the  cough  finequent,  and  expec- 
toration at  first  difficidt.  The  disease  ter- 
minates, either  with  the  subsidence  of  these 
symptoms,  the  breathing  and  expectoration 
ill  porticidar,  becoming  easy ;  or  respiration 
becomes  moi«  and  more  oppressed  and  diffi- 
cult, the  mucus  which  ought  to  be  expec- 
torated, accumulates  in  the  bronchial  tuoes, 
and  the  blood  beinc  unchanged,  the  lips  and 
surface  generally  become  blue  and  cold ; 
delirium  preceding  death.  The  rapid  pro- 
cnress  which  this  disease  sometimes  makes, 
from  its  commencement  to  a  fatal  termina- 
tion, rvudeis  the  sending  for  medical  assist- 
ance as  quickly  as  possible,  an  imperative 
duty ;  but  tho  same  reason  renders  it  im- 
portant that  those  around  should  be  aware 
of  the  bo»t  method  of  treatment.  Con- 
finement to  bed  is  a  matter  of  course ;  but 
fiMt-baths,  hot  bran  poultices  to  the  chest, 
and  warm  diluent  dnnks«  ar«  all  service- 
able«  lu  a  person  of  full  habit«  from  eurht 
tv^  twvlve  Kvches  may  be  applied  to  the 
ehe#t«  or  fivo  or  six  oune««  of  blood  taken 
frvHu  belwvt'n  the  shoulder*  by  cupping: 
but  th<i^  chief  dep^'ndence  b  to  be  {naced 
u|\vci  naus«NUit  me\iicinc««  and  ipecacuanha 
i«  the  best  and  *aie»t.  Four  grains  should 
K*  j^iwii  in  a  Uttl*  water  every  twvnty 
tainuit«»  till  ft««  vomiting  is  preduc«d; 


and  this  repeated  every  two  or  three  hoiazs. 
About  an  hour  after  the  first  vomiting, 
four  grains  of  calomel  are  to  be  given*  and 
if  the  disease  continues  severe,  repeated  in 
six  or  eight  hours.  In  the  event  of  symp« 
toms  of  collapse,  or  sinking  caming  on 
before  the  arrival  of  medical  asinstanoe,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  stop  the  nimieating 
treatment,  and  to  give  stimulants,  such,  ai 
five  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  water,  every  lialf- 
hoiur  or  hour  ;  or  a  tea^pooofiil  of  nl 
volatile  may  be  given  instead,  in  the  same 
quantity  of  vrater,  and  at  the  same  inter- 
vals. If  these  stimuli  are  not  to  be  pro- 
cured, the  most  readily  obtainable  aleoMio 
stimulant  must  be  substitated;  bat  am- 
monia is  always  preferable;  Uie  strength 
must  at  the  same  time  be  sustained  by 
table-spoonfuls  of  strong  meat  broth  fice- 
quently  given.  When  the  urgency  of  tiie 
attack  has  yielded  under  the  use  of  the 
nauseant  and  emetic  systems,  the  severity 
of  the  treatment  may  be  relaxed*  and  the 
following  substituted :  Three  grains  of  ipe* 
cacuanha  powder,  a  drachm  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  and  an  ounce  and  a-half  of  miiit 
of  mindereras  are  to  be  made  into  an  eij^ 
ounce  mixture  with  vrater  ;  and  of  tms, 
two  table-spoonfuls  should  be  g^vcn  every 
three  or  four  hours.  If  the  cough  is  very 
troublesome,  three  or  four  drope  of  Unc^ 
num  may  be  added  to  some  of  the  doees  ■ 
but  this  cautiously.  The  diet  light  and 
nourishing. 

The  acute  bronchitis  sf  children  is  not 
usually  so  rapid  and  strongly  marked  a  dis- 
ease as  that  just  deKribed ;  it  often  begini 
vrith  the  irritation  of  the  membrane  of  the 
nose  and  eyes,  and  extends  itself  into  ths 
chest  Languor,  sneceeded  by  fever»  op- 
pressed and  quickened  respirationt  and 
cough«  are  the  usual  symptoms.  If  those 
set  in  severely,  from  one  to  foor  leeches, 
according  to  t&e  age  of  the  child,  may  in  an 
early  stage  of  the  disease  be  applied  to  the 
chest ;  but  here,  as  in  the  adult,  me  chief  de- 
pendence must  be  on  ipecacoanha,  half  a 
grain  to  a  grain*  or  more,  nequoilly  repeated 
so  as  to  cause  occasional  vomiting.  JSrsn- 
poultices  ought  to  be  used  to  tfaeoiest.  Ths 
warm  bath  may  be  useful  in  the  first  sta|e 
of  depression ;  but  when  Sever  is  hig^h,  it  u 
not  advisable.  If  the  child  is  imweaned*  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  sock*  either  from 
the  breast  or  bottle,  during  a  sereie  attack 
of  bronchitis,  but  ought  to  be  led  vrith  the 
breast  milk,  or  its  usual  £ood,  bymcaniofa 
spoon.  The  bowels*  of  conzMw  will  require 
attendoo.  It  is  of  the  greatert  imponance 
to  attend  to  the  atmonhere  suxoimding 
either  child  or  adult  mbriBg  frena  bran* 
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diitis :  the  chamber  should  be  well  venti- 
Uted,  tnd  the  temperature  not  suffered  to  fall 
bdow  5G*  Fahr.  La  the  latter  stages  of  in- 
fiuitfle  bronchitis,  a  small  blister »  bout  the 
liie  of  half-a-€TOwn,  applied  for  a  few  hours 
to  the  fore  ^art  of  the  cneBt^  may  give  relief. 
Bmnrhitii  in  children  is  so  hazardous,  and 
freq;aentl7  fiUal  a  disease,  that  its  domestic 
treatment  ought  never  to  be  undertaken, 
croept  under  necessity.  Its  exciting  cause 
is  almost  iuTariably  cold  and  moisture,  par- 
ticularly during  the  preyalenoe  of  east  wind 
in  the  spring  months ;  whilst  careless  and 
.nsnffifjpnt  clothing  amongst  the  poor,  and 
sbrard  modes  of  dressing  amid  the  higher 
dasset,  render  children  more  susceptiblB  of 
these  injurious  influences. 

Subacute  and  chronic  bronchitis,  known 
■bo  as  winter-cough,  catarrh,  and  often 
errooeonsly  called  influenza,  is  quite  the 
eommoneat  form  ot  this  chest  affection,  and 
wnmifi  erery  condition,  firom  the  almost 
Kute  attack,  to  the  cou^  which  comes  on 
vidi  the  first  adrent  of  cold  weather,  and 
lasts  through  the  winter  and  sprmg.  The 
Bialady  may  commence  with  irritation  of 
■ay  portion  of  the  continuous  membrane 
oC  tM  eyes,  nostrils,  throat  or  trachea ;  the 
part  afi^ted  feels  sore  and  raw,  and  instead 
of  its  usual  bland  mucus,  secretes  a  thin 
somewhat  acrid  fluid ;  along  with  the  local 
■rmptoms,  there  is  more  or  less  feverish 
usturbance  of  the  system,  and  often  severe 
frontal  headache  ;  cough  is  present,  or  not, 
It  first,  according  to  the  part  affected.  If 
i  threatened  attack  of  subacute  bronchitis 
is  to  be  checked,  it  must  be  done  in  the 
eartiest  stage,  and  for  this  purpose  nothing 
is  more  efficacious  than  the  vapour-bath,  and 
in  its  absence,  the  employment  of  means  to 
produce  free  perspiration,  such  as  hot  foot* 
oathi,  a  hot  bed,  and  the  free  use  of  warm 
diluent  drinks.  The  most  efficient  medi- 
cine for  the  purpose  of  checking,  is  opium, 
in  small  doses,  and  no  better  formfcan  be 
firand  than  that  of  English  paregoric ;  one  or 
two  tea-spoonfuls,  along  with  a  table-spoon- 
ful of  spirit  of  mindcrerus,  and  twentv  drops 
either  of  ipecacuanha  or  antimonial  vrinc, 
ihould  be  given  at  bed- time,  along  with 
tuficient  water  to  fill  a  wine-glass.  A  tea- 
ipoonful  of  spirit  of  sweet  nitre  may  be 
lubstituted  for  the  spirit  of  mindcrerus. 
An  aperient  should  be  taken  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  above  dose  may  be  repeated  for 
two  or  three  nights  in  succession,  if  the  i 
disease  is  unchecked.  In  this  case,  of 
course,  confinement  to  the  house,  or  to 
bed,  is  required  ;  and  demulcent  drinks 
—barley-water  is  the  best — are  to  be  freely 
used.  There  is  seldom  occasion  for  much 
medicine ;  for  the  alleviation  of  the  cougb. 


the  following  mixture  will  be  found  useful ; 
Tolu  syrup,  one  ounce  and  a-htdf ;  thick 
mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  one  ounce  and 
a-half;  ipecacuanha  wine,  one  drachm, 
water  sufficient  to  make  up  six  oimces.  Of 
this,  a  table-spoonfiil  may  be  taken  every 
four  hours.  If  the  coush  is  very  trouble- 
some, forty  drops  of  htudanum  may  be 
added,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  attack, 
a  drachn.  of  tincture  of  squills.  Bran- 
poultices  to  the  throat  and  chest  are  of 
service  at  the  commencement  of  subacute 
broncnitis ;  mustard-plasters  are  not  ad- 
visable when  there  is  much  fever  or  heat  of 
skin,  but  a  snuUl  blister  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest  will  frequently  stop  the  further 
progress  of  the  malady.  In  the  attacks, 
the  diet  of  course  ought  to  be  reduced,  and 
meat  and  stimxili  eschewed,  whilst  they 
last.  An  attack  of  subacute  bronchitis 
ought  never,  if  it  possibly  can  be  avoided, 
be  allowed  to  establish  itself  for  any  length 
of  time ;  consumption,  asthma,  and  other 
chest  affections  are  too  nearly  allied  to  it, 
and  too  often  the  seeds  of  fatal  disease, 
which  otherwise  might  have  lain  dormant 
for  years,  are  ouickened  into  activity  by 
the  neglected  cold.  X 

The  bronchitic  attacks  of  the  aged  are 
always  to  be  regarded  with  serious  atten- 
tion ;  what  in  youth  might  be  but  a  slight 
cold,  may  now  be  a  fatal  disease;  mis 
arises  partly  from  the  viscid  nature  of  the 
secreted  mucus,  but  more  especially  frt>m 
the  inability  of  persons  advanced  in  life  to 
expectorate  it ;  accumulation  of  phlegm 
takes  place  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  the 
oxygenation  of  the  blood  is  interfered  with, 
torpidity  of  the  vital  functions  ensues,  and 
adds  to  the  already  existing  inability  to 
free  the  lungs,  and  death  quickly  takes 
place,  often  imexpectedly  sudden.  For 
the  above  reasons,  colds  in  old  people  must 
always  be  watched ;  all  lowering  measures 
must  be  avoided,  the  diet  kept  nourish- 
ing, and  the  medicines  be  stimulant  ex- 
pectorants. Opium  should  not  be  ventured 
on  vrithout  medical  sanction  ;  the  com- 
pound squill  pill  is  useful.  Camphor,  in 
the  form  of  julep,  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  sal  volatile,  are  frequently  required. 
The  inhalation  of  steam  will  assist  the  ex- 
pectoration of  viscid  mucus.  Confirmed 
chronic  bronchitis,  or  winter  cough,  re- 
quires rather  management  than  medicine. 
Protection  of  the  skin  generally,  particu- 
larly Uiat  of  the  chest,  by  fianncl  worn  next 
it,  being  most  important.  Some  persons  de- 
rive much  comfort  from  wearing  on  the 
chest  a  dressed  hare-skin,  with  the  fur  in- 
WGurds  ;  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
benefit  in  this  case   arises  from  a  gentle 


*  Baovcnm.— Befcr  tpcdmlly  to  article  BlUter.  ,  ..    „  .    »u  . 

♦  TlMre  is  BOW  only  ocm  Para^oric,  the  "  Tinotare  of  Camphor  with  Oplarn,"  of  the  Brit.  Pbarmicopoola- 
:  TbeTinotora  of  the  **Atheraepennam  Moschatum  "  is  a  new  remedy  lately  inUoduced,  and  la  cerUiniy 

cX  KfTiee  In  tJie  later  etaget  of  Bronchitis.— See  Appen<!lx. 
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coTinter-initant  effect.  The  feet,  of  course, 
are  to  be  well  protected  from  cold  and 
damp  by  thick,  or  gutta  percha,  or  cork 
Bolea  shoes ;  and  the  air  passing  into  the 
2\mgs  wormed  by  means  of  one  of  the 
various  respirators  now  in  use.  As  an 
ordinary  method  for  allaying  irritation,  a 
tea-s]poonful  of  paregoric*  taken  at  bed- 
time m  a  little  water,  is  most  senriceable ; 
or  where  the  opium  is  objectionable,  three 
or  four  grains  of  extract  of  henbane,  or  of 
hemlock,  in  the  form  of  pill.  In  all  forms 
of  bronchitis  the  condition  of  the  stomach 
and  digestive  organs  require  due  attention. 
When  cough  is  frequent  and  violent,  the 
mechanical  effect  ux>on  the  stomach  is  liable 
to  disorder  digestion,  and  this  again  reacts 
upon  the  lungs,  increasing  irritation;  for 
this  reason  the  food  must  be  kept  light,  and 
a  dose  of  compoimd  rhubarb  and  blue  pill 
taken  occasionally.  The  infusion  of  hop, 
at  once  a  good  tonic  bitter  and  a  sedative, 
is  useful.  In  some  forms  of  bronchitis,  in 
which  the  cough  assumes  a  spasmodic  cha- 
racter, and  particularly  in  children,  coming 
on  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  a  little  food 
taken  will  more  certainly  allay  its  inces- 
sant irritation  than  any  omer  means,  f 

Refer  to — Expectorants,  S^e, 

BRONCHOCELE  —  GorraB  —  Deebt- 
BHiRB  Nbck — Full  Throat  —  are  all 
names  for  the  same  disease,  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  **  thyroid  gland,"  situated  in 
front  of  the  windpipe.  The  disease  is  en- 
demic, that  is  to  say,  it  is  confined  to  par- 
ticular districts  of  country.  In  England, 
Derbyshire,  and  the  adjoining  counties  of 
Stafford,  Leicester,  and  Nottingham,  form 
its  chief  locality.  In  Switzerland  and  the 
Tyrol  it  is  common ;  and  occurs  in  Hin- 
postan,  Canada,  &c.  &c. 

Full  throat  varies  in  size,  from  the  en- 
largement so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible— or  even,  in  some  eyes,  to  add 
grace  to  the  neck — to  a  tumour  many 
poimds  in  weight.  In  Britain,  however, 
it  seldoms  attains  the  immense  size  it  does 
elsewhere.  The  thyroid  ^land  consists  of 
two  lobes,  which  lie  on  either  side  of  the 
windpipe,  and  of  a  connecting  neck.  The 
whole  of  these  parts  may  suffer  enlarge- 
ment at  once,  or  only  one  of  them.  Bron- 
chocele  is  much  more  common  in  females 
than  in  males  ;  indeed,  in  this  country  it  is 
rarely  seen  among  the  latter ;  and  in  both 
sexes,  as  a  generu  rule,  does  not  appear 
till  after  puberty;  children,  however,  do 
suffer  frtmi  it  even  from  earliest  infEmcy. 
The  rise  and  progress  of  bronchocele  are 

*  When  paregoric  in  mentioned,  EngUih  Muregorie, 
•r  *'  oompoond  tlnetnr*  of  eamf^or^  U  always  in- 
^nded. 
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for  the  most  part  slow,  unaccompanied  with 
pain ;  but  occasionally  rapid  enlargement 
occurs,  and  then  pain  is  severe.  Coughs, 
child-bearing,  strong  muscular  exertions, 
are  all  liable  to  induce  and  accelerate  the 
progress  of  bronchocele ;  the  monthly  period 
also  exerts  considerable  influence  upon 
it.  Females  of  lymphatic  temperament  are 
more  liable  to  be  attacked. 

Bronchocele  is  a  disease  for  the  most 
part  devoid  of  danger;  the  chief  incon- 
venience attending  it  when  of  large  size 
being  impediment  to  the  breathing,  and 
fulness  ox  the  head  arising  frx>m  obstruc- 
tion to  the  circulation  in  the  vessels  of  the 
head  and  neck.  The  appearance  of  a  large 
bronchocele  is  of  course  unsightly,  although 
in  those  localties  in  which  it  prevails  it  is 
scarcely  observed. 

Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the 
production  of  bronchocele ;  but  none  with 
so  much  probability  as  that  which  attributes 
it  to  the  regular  use  of  water  containing 
lime  and  magnesia ;  impreenations  of  the 
fluid  found  coincident  wiui  the  disease. 
The  use  of  snow  water,  as  formerly  sup- 

Sosed,  is  now  proved  to  have  nothing  to 
o  with  its  development.  Carrying  heavy 
weights  upon  the  head  has  been  said  to 
cause  the  disease ;  it  is  not  probable  that  of 
itself  the  practice  could  produce  true  bron- 
chocele ;  but,  undoubtedly,  in  common  with 
all  other  physical  efforts  or  forces,  such 
as  cough,  which  tend  to  impede  tempora- 
rily and  violently  the  general  circulation 
about  the  neck,  it  will  hasten  its  progress. 
It  certainly  is  more  common  among  the 
class  of  females  who  are  forced  to  make 
strong  physical  exertions.  Many  diffeient 
cures  have  been  proposed ;  fortunately,  we 
possess  one  so  efficacious  and  certain,  t  jbX 
It  alone  claims  our  attention.  —  Iodine 
exerts  the  powerful  influence.  Even  be- 
fore its  discovery,  the  element  was  used, 
though  ignorantly,  in  the  form  of  ihe 
lozenge  of  burnt  sponge.  It  is  now  most 
generally  employed  in  Uie  form  of  ointment. 
One  drachm  of  the  comx>oimd  of  iodine  and 
potash,  the  hydriodate  of  potash,  is  rubbed 
up  in  a  mortar  with  twenty  or  thirty  drops 
of  water,  and  then  with  an  ounce  of  lard, 
and  a  portion  of  this  about  the  size  of  a 
small  bean  rubbed  well  into  the  tumour 
every  night,  intermitting  the  application,  if 
the  skin — as  it  often  does — ^becomes  sore. 
Or  the  tumour  may  be  painted  over  every 
night  with  compound  tmcture  of  iodine, 
but  this  causes  a  vellow  stain.  Should  the 
tumour  resist  either  of  these  means  after 
they  have  been  persevered  in  for  some  time, 
they  maj  be  assisted  by  five  drops  of  com-* 
poimd  tmcture  of  iodine  taken  twice-a-day 


t  BaovoKiTU.— In  Um  Uttsr  itagM  the  **Ezpec*orant  POl,**  p.  883,  xrVl  be  foond  eepeds^ly  senriecattle. 
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ill  wmter,  on  a  fuU  ttomaeh.  Acute  attacks 
of  bconchocele  require  the  application  of 
leedies  and  the  use  of  purgatiTet,  to  allay 
excited  action^  before  iodine  can  be  used 
widi  adTantage.  Bronchocele  ought  always 
to  be  submitted  to  treatment  as  soon  as 
disuitcied*  If  this  is  done  there  is  seldom 
much  difficulty  in  its  rcmoral;  but  if  it 
is  allowed  to  gain  a  large  sise,  or  if  it  is 
of  old  standing,  it  will  resist  the  most  per- 
oeming  treatment,  and  i>erhaps  prove  a 
serioQS  cause  of  inconyenience,  especially 
if  it  becoiq^  hardened,  which  it  not  unfre- 
qnently  does  as  Ufe  advances.  A  curious 
tuperstitian  with  respect  to  bronchocele 
prerails  in  some  of  the  places  in  which  it  is 
mdrmic.  It  is  beHered  that  a  cure  will  be 
cftctedt  if  the  tumour  is  rubbed  over  by  the 
Bjdit  hand  of  the  corpse  of  a  "  bachelor  !'^ 
Bc£er  to — Iodine, 

BRONCHOTOMY,arTRACHEOTOMY, 
kdie  operation  of  making  an  artificial  open- 
ing in  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  in  cases  in 
«&h  suffbeation  is  threatened,  from  any 
cause  which  impedes  or  stojM  the  }>assage 
of  air  into  the  lunss,  at  a  point  nearer  the 
■oath  or  nostrils  thanHhe  site  of  the  arti- 
fidal  orifice.  It  always  requires  educated 
snnaeal  dull  lor  its  safe  peitormance. 

BROOM. — The  common  broom  is  one  of 
our  most  certain  and  valuable  diuretics,  too 
audi  neglected ;  it  is,  too,  perfectly  safe. 
Ihe  infuson  is  best  made  fin>m  the  green 
tops ;  a  good  handful — about  an  ounce — ^to 
ipo^of  water,  which  should  be  potired  upon 
it  boiling,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  in 
1  covered  vessel  near  a  fire  for  some  hours, 
—of  this,  a  teacupful  may  be  given  twice 
1  day  in  all  cases  m  which  it  is  desirable  to 
iacTCase  the  flow  of  urine.  It  rarely  fails. 
A  lew  juniper  berries  may  be  added  to  the 
iafosioa :  in  cases  of  liver  affection,  the 
fohstitntioin  of  half  dandelion  root  for  one 
half  broom  is  a  valuable  combination.  The 
seeds  may  be  used  when  the  tops  cannot  be 


BROTH  is  the  decoction  obtained  from 
SDxmsl  substances,  and,  when  made  for  the 
adc,  must,  of  course,  be  varied  in  strength, 
■'j'^nT^ing  to  the  state  of  the  patient.  It  is 
best  fOBSt  by  putting  the  article  from  which 
it  is  to  be  fevmed  into  the  quantity  of  cold 
water*  requisite,  and  keraing  the  whole  at  a 
heat  somewhat  short  of  boiling,  for  many 
hoars:  it  should  then  be  allowed  to  become 
cold  and  the  &t  skimmed  off.  In  cases  of 
dtarrhflBa,  broth,  in  quantity,  is  apt  to 
increase  the  tendency,  but  it  is  at  the 
same  time  extremely  beneficial,  if  properly 
managed ;  in  such  cases,  it  is  best  made  from 
real  or  fowl,  and  thickened  with  rice — 
whidb  may  be  strained  off— and  gelatine ;  and 
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it  must  be  ffiven  in  small  quantities  only  at  a 
time.  In  Scotland,  by  broth  is  meant  the 
decoction  from  meat,  boiled  with  pearl 
barley,  and  a  good  proportion  of  vegetables ; 
it  is  a  much  used  and  wholesome  article 
of  diet,  and  might,  with  advantage,  form 
an  addition  to  the  fare  of  the  English,  ^e 
labourer  in  particular.  To  be  wholesome  it 
must  be  thoroughly  boiled. 
Refer  to— J5«e/—jB«e/.  Tec^-^MutUm-^Veai^ 

^^ 

BROW  AGUE,  a  name  for  neuralgia 
derived  from  the  marked  periodicity  of  me 
attacks  of  pain. 

Refer  Xx>— Neuralgia, 

BRUISES  and  Contusions  are  the  effects 
of  external  violence  applied  to  the  body, 
and  may  be  simple,  or  complicated  with 
woimd  of  the  skin.  The  effects  of  bruises 
depend  of  course,  greatly,  upon  their  situa- 
tion, and  the  possibility  of  the  violence 
which  producea  them  having  ii\}ured  im- 
portant parts,  this  being  more  likely  to 
happen  when  the  contusion  affects  the  head, 
neck,  or  trunk.  The  first  effect  of  a  bruise, 
is  to  cause  effusion  of  blood,  more  or  less, 
within  the  textures  injured ;  on  the  head 
tins  is  very  erident  from  the  large  tumour 
which  will  often  rise  immediately  after  a 
blow ; — a  black  eye  renders  the  effused  blood 
visible.  Blood  effused,  as  the  result  of  a 
bruise,  does  not  remain  in  one  spot,  but 
diffuses  itself  through  the  loose  surrounding 
textures,  and  causes  discolourations  to  ap- 
pear at  a  distance  from  the  bruise,  days  after 
the  receipt  of  the  iniury.  The  changes  in 
colour,  from  black  or  olue  to  greemsh  yellow, 
&c.,  &c.,  which  take  place  during  the  re- 
covery after  a  bruise,  and  which  are  pro- 
bably caused  by  the  mode  of  absorption  ol 
the  effused  blood,  are  too  well  known  to 
require  description.  After  bruises  of  the 
abdomen,  particular  attention  should  be 
directed  to  detect  the  occurrence  of  blood, 
either  in  the  stools  or  urine ;  if  a  medical 
man  is  called  in,  it  is  highly  important  fox 
him  to  have  information  on  these  points. 
In  bruises  of  the  surface  generally,  the  best 
and  most  agreeable  application  is  lint  soaked 
in  cold  water,  or  in  a  cold  lotion  made  with 
half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  arnica  to  the 
pint  of  water.  After  the  lapse  of  five  or 
six  hours,  hot  applications — ^poultices — will 
be  most  required.  If  heat  be  \isod  too  soon, 
it  may  tend  to  increase  the  effusion  of  blood, 
which  the  cold  checks.  The  same  treatment 
may  be  followed,  whether  the  bruise  is 
simple,  or  complicated  with  woimd.  It  i^  a 
frequent  error,  jwpularlj,  to  apply  leeches 
immediately  after  a  bruise,  when  they  can- 
not possibly  be  of  service  ;  they  cannot  re- 
move the  Dlood  which  is  effused,  and  ore 


BaoirzBD  Sxni.— Addlaon's  DImsm.— See  Appendix.  ..... 

■.—Tbe  dbtenilon  end  protrulon  of  the  eye-baUa,  elluded  to  In  the  note  to  article    Anemia, 
•a  aeooApanimeot  of  that  oondition  when  aaeociated  with  Broiiohooele.~See  A'lnoua. 
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preparation  made  firom  common  resin.  It 
IS  used  for  plasters;  they  are  slightly 
stimulant. 

BURIAL.— As  a  general  rule,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  should  be 
consigned  to  the  earth  as  soon  as  consistent 
with  decency  and  necessary  arrangement* 
more  especially  where,  as  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor,  space  is  coniBjied  and  crowded. 
As  an  myariaole  rule,  some  means  for  the 
disengagement  of  chlorine,  and  Collins' 
powder  is  perhaps  the  best,  should  be  pro- 
vided in  the  chamber  occupied  by  a  corpse ; 
it  retards  decomposition,  and  destroys  all 
noxious  and  offensive  exhalations,  "f- 

Refer  to — Death, 

BURNS  JLKD  SCALDS  are  injuries  in- 
flicted  upon  the  body  by  heat,  the  latter  term 
being  confined  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
medium  has  either  been  liquid  or  Tapour. 
A  bum  may  vary  in  intensity,  from  the 
slightest  scorch,  to  complete  roasting  ol 
the  tissues ;  a  scald  is  not  so  severe  in  its 
effects.  There  are,  perhaps,  no  accidents 
for  which  more  remedies  have  been  proposed 
and  used,  than  those  resulting  from  neat ; 
but  it  will  be  sufficient,  if  the  best,  and 
most  generally  and  easily  applicable  are 
kept  in  mind. 

In  the  case  of  alight  bums,  and  of  aeakU 
generally,  quite  the  best  application  is  ti^e 
cotton  wadding  in  sheets ;  it  shoidd  be  at 
once  used  to  envelope  the  injured  partt, 
double  if  possible,  and  boimd  or  bandaged 
on  with  moderate  firmness.  If  this  mode  of 
treatment  be  resorted  to  within  the  first 
twenty  minutes  after  the  injury,  nothing 
more  need  be  done;  the  cotton  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  onfrt>m  t>venty-four  houn 
to  three  or  four  days,  according  to  the 
severity  of  the  accident.  Under  its  use 
blistennff  rarely  occurs,  and  if  it  has  com- 
menced before  the  application,  it  subsidei 
quickly,  and  painlessly.  For  the  first  ten 
minutes  after  the  cotton-dressing  is  'put  on, 
the  pain  of  the  injured  parts  seems  increased, 
but  ere  long,  it  diminisnes,  and  the  inflamed 
skin  appears  to  relieve  itself  by  gentle  per- 
spiration. In  the  cases  above  named,  wnen 
cotton  is  to  be  procured — and  no  house  in 
the  country  ought  to  be  without  one  or  two 
sheets  of  it — it  is  perfectly  unnecessary  to 
use  any  other  measures.- 

Spints,  whiskey  or  brandy,  turpentine 
and  other  stimulants,  all  have  their  advo- 
cates^ but  the  milder  methods  are  preferable, 
at  least  domestieally.  A  mixture  of  oil  and 
lime-water  is  employed  by  some,  but  ia  dis- 
agreeable and  dirty ;  it  may  be  used  in  the 
absence  of  a  better  remedy.  A  lotion  made  * 
with  an  ounce  and  a-half  of  vinegar  to  a 
pint  of  water,  may  with  advantage  be  kept 

*  Baum.— Whmi  the  ddn  It  anbroken  Tlnctan  of  Aroloa  may  be  nted  la  th«  oroportlon  of  one  part  to  thrw 
or  four  of  water.    In  aome  poraona  iwlian  used  to  abraded  aktna  It  oaoaea  much  Irrliatire  Inaammatlon. 

t  BuRiAi..— Few  of  ooarae  are  now  ignorant  of  the  fad  that  prevlooa  to  the  barlal  of  a  eorpae  a  Certificate 
of  death  mnai  be  obulned  from  the  lledioal  attendaat,  and  that  no  certificate  ia  valid  except  fiwa  a 
MecUctd  Mam  dtO^  Regfstend, 
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only  useful  in  the  event  of  inflammation 
succeeding  the  injury.  After  pain  and 
inflammation,  in  a  bruise,  have  subsided, 
simple  water-dressing  may  be  substituted 
for  the  poultices  for  a  few  days,  and  after 
that,  should  diBcolotircd  swelling  remain, 
friction  with  soap-liniment  will  hasten  its 
removal.  A  severe  bruise  may  run  on  to 
the  formation  of  an  abscess,  or  end  in 
mortification  of  the  part.  In  either  case, 
the  effect  is  known  by  the  supervention 
of  the  usual  symptoms  attendant  on  these 
processes,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly. 
Severe  bruise  of  a  bone  is  liable  to  be  fol* 
lowed  by  death  and  separation  of  the  in- 
jured part,* 

Refer  to^-Abeeess — Concussion— Morti^cO' 
tion — Wounds  Bruised, 

BUBO  is  the  infiammatory  swelling  of 
a  lymphatic  gland,  tending  to  suppuration. 
The  term  is  most  generally  applied  to  the 
glands  of  the  axilla  and  groin,  when  affected, 
either  by  venereal  causes,  or  in  the  progress 
of  the  plague.  The  treatment  of  buoo  is 
similar  to  that  required  in  abscess  gene- 
rally. 

BUCK-BEAN  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  our  marsh  plants.  It  bears  a  trefoil 
leaf,  and  flowers  in  Jime.  The  blossoms 
are  white  and  feathery-looking,  with  a 
tinge  of  pink.  The  leaves  of  the  buck- 
bean  are  powerfully  bitter^  and  might,  per- 
haps, be  more  generally  used  as  a  tonic 
than  they  are  at  present.  The  infusion 
may  be  made  with  an  oimee  of  dried  leaves 
to  a  pint  of  water. 

BUCK -THORN  \a  a  shrub,  native  to 
Britain,  A  syrup  made  firom  its  berries  is 
used  as  a  purgative,  but  it  is  apt  to  gripe, 
and  need  not  be  used  when  tnere  are  so 
many  better  medicines  of  the  same  class. 

BUNION  is  the  result  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  a  small  bursa  which  is  situated 
over  the  joint — at  the  ball— of  the  great  toe, 
and  is  generally  occasioned  by  tiie  pressure 
of  tight  shoes.  It  is  a  most  inconvenient 
and  unsightly  affection,  and  the  more  it 
enlarges,  the  more  does  it  become  exposed 
to  those  sources  of  irritation  Ti^ch  origi- 
nated it.  A  bunion  ought  to  be  attended 
to  at  first,  and  one  or  two  leeches,  warm 
fomentation  and  poultice  used  to  allay  irri- 
tation, th9  offending  shoe  being  at  once 
discarded.  Mal-position  of  the  bones  at 
the  joint,  is  a  freouent  attendant,  and, 
perhaps,  an  antecedent  cause  of  bunion. 
When  ^e  disease  is  fully  formed,  the  best 
plan  is  to  avoid,  by  the  make  of  the  shoe, 
&c.,  &c.,  every  source  of  irritant  pressure. 

BURGUNiDY  PITCH  is  a  resin  obtained 
from  the  pine  tribe,  but  the  real  article  is 
beldom  procurable ;  that  sold  for  it  being  a 
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eooftaiLtly  applied  to  a  bum  if  U  be  not  ex- 
taejt  V*— a  aatozated  lolution  of  carbonate  of 
toda  baa  likewiae  been  Tecommended^cold 
water  is  peiliapa  the  moat  directly  grateful 
mUcatkni  to  a  burnt  or  scalded  surface, 
aiid  if  oontinaed  sufficiently  long,  will  un- 
dtrabledl J  Testore  the  usual  condition  of  tlie 
part,  bat  it  must  be  perBerered  with  for 
many  lumxs,  and  when  a  bum  or  scald  is 
exteosfe*  this  is  a  serious  objection,  in  con- 
feqaoiee  of  the  extreme  constitutional  de- 
piisiiflu  which  so  often  follows  the  accident, 
eipectally  in  the  young ;  and  here  the  oppor- 
tmuty  is  taken,  of  warning  parents  of  the 
accessity  of  watching  clo8el}r  the  effects  of 
even  slight  ixnuries  of  this  lund  upon  chil- 
dren,  particuUrly  when  the  chest  or  abdo- 
men are  the  seat  of  the  accident ;  extreme 
dcpRsaon— requiring  the  use  of  stimulants 
—may  unexpectedly  come  on,  and  death, 
frtm  an  apparently  Tcry  slight  cause  be  the 
RRiU.   WMemeottmiu  not  readily  procurable^ 
floor  dredged  over  the  sui&ce  is  an  admirable 
sabrtitiite,.  even  in  eUghi  bums,  but  is  more 
BMfid  still  in  these  seTcre  effects  of  heat,  in 
vbidi  tiie  tissues  are  deeply  destroyed  by 
tke  aetioa  of  fire ;  in  these  cases,  flour  ap- 
plied at  ooee,  and  repeated  asain  and  again 
Sor  days  together,  wherercr  uisht  moistuie 
■eqns  oozins  through  the  caked  covering,  it 
foRBS,  is  the   most    generally  applicable, 
picanait,  and  safest  remedy;  a  little  fresh 
iveet  oO,  applied  to  the  8ur£ice  in  the  first 
iastaace,  will  make  the  flour  adhere.   What* 
era  ^plieation  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  a 
bom,  uioold  be  calculated  to  exclude  the 
aetioo  of  the  external  air ;  it  ought  to  be  one, 
alio,  which  does  not  require  firequent  chang- 
ing ;  indeed,  the  more  extensive  the  surface 
inrolved  in  the  accident,  the  greater  care 
•hould  be  taken  not  to  expose  it  to  atmo- 
tpiisrie  influence,  which,  in,  the  first  place, 
haremi  pain,  and  in  the  second,  adds  to 
eoartitittianal  depression..    This  depression 
arast  always  be  carefully  vmtched,  and  com- 
bated by  the  use  of  ammonia,  wine,  or 
^nit,  sufficient  to  support  without  stimu- 
latmg.     'When  pain  is  excessive,  and  is 
initating    the   nervous    system,  a   ffentle 
opiate  is  required;    but  m  some  oi    the 
•evercst  bums,  the  sensation,  not  onlj-  in 
the  injured  part,  but  ger^i^y,  is  either 
vholly  or  paroally  abolishei ' .  in  consequence 
of  the  shock  to  the  nervous  lystem  at  large. 
The  STnq>tom  is  of  most  seiAOUs,  and  ind^d 
fatal  import.    In  the  less  severe  forms  of 
inrary  from  heat,  if  the  cotton,  the  flour,  or 
eoid  water,  have  been  properly  used,  little 
afker-treatment  is  necessary;  but  when  a 
bom  hM  been  neglected  or  badly  treated, 
the  blisters  broken,  and  when  the  true  skin 
beneath  Is  inflamed^  and  secreting  matter. 
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a  simple  tepid  bread  and  water  poultice 
should,  in  the  first  place,  be  applied  for  six 
or  eight  hours,  and  after  it  an  ointment 
composed  of  one  drachm  of  liquor  of  lead  or 
goulard,  rubbed  upwith  an  oimce  of  per- 
fectly firesh  lard.  This  ointment  spread  on 
linen,  quickly  relieves  the  very  painful  con- 
dition of  the  injured  surface,  and  is  often 
preferable  to  the  lead  lotion  sometimes  used. 

In  cases  of  deep  bum,  with  destruction  of 
the  tissues,  after  the  flour  has  been  applied 
some  days,  it  begins  to  be  pushed  off  by 
the  matter  formed  underneath,  at  this  time 
poultices  are  to  be  continued  imtil  the  caked 
flour  is  separated,  and  the  surface  below  ex- 
posed, after  whioh  the  simple  dressing  with 
tepid  water  vnll  generally  be  the  best  and 
safest  application,  or  in  a  hiter  stage,  if  heal- 
ing is  slow,  the  lead  ointment  above  re- 
commended will  be  found  useful. 

During  ti^e  cure  of  bums  involving  con* 
tiguous  parts,  such  as  the  flngers,  care  must 
always  be  taken  to  keep  the  surfaces  asunder 
by  tile  interposed  dressings,  otherwise  they 
may  become  united.  After  extensive  bums 
or  scalds,  the  constitution  requires  atten- 
tion ;  the  stimulating  treatment  of  the  flrst 
few  hours  or  days,  must  be  dropped  when 
feverish  symptoms  come  on,  and  mild  and 
cooling  diet,  gentle  aperients,  and  cooling 
saline  medicines  administered;  opium  being 
^ven  if  requisite  to  allay  pain  or  nervous 
uritation.  This  system  will  again  require 
to  be  chimged  for  one  of  stronger  nourish- 
ment; meat  soups,  meat  and  wine,  or  other 
stimuli,  if  there  is  continued  discharge.  The 
use  of  stimulating  diet,  however,  requires 
caution,  on  account  of  the  tendency  to  in- 
flammation of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  which  exists  during 
convalescence  from  injury  to  the  skin  by 
heat. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  accidents  from 
bums  or  scalds,  renders  it  desirable  that 
all  should  be  aware  of  the  best  methods 
of  managing  these  painful  injuries,  which, 
when  slight,  may  be  well  attended  to  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  surgeon;  but  which, 
when  severe  and  extensive,  and  when,  in 
children,  the  chest  or  abdomen  are  involved, 
ought,  without  delay  to  be  put  under  pro- 
fessional care ;  accidents  and  symptoms  may 
arise  which  educated  skill  alone  can  foresee 
or  counteract.  Scalds  of  the  throat  are  not 
unusual  accidents  to  children  in  consequence 
of  their  attempting  to  drink  from  the  spout 
of  a  kettle  of  Doilmg  water.  The  injury  is 
imminently  dangerous,  and  when  it  has 
occurred,  tehether  alarming  symptoms  come 
on  at  once  or  not,  a  surgeon  shoiild  be  sum- 
moned ;  it  may  probablv  become  necessary 
very  speedily  to  open  tte  windpipe  to  save 
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firom  death  by  suffocation ;  and  the  opera- 
tion may  be  resorted  to  with  good  hope  of 
success.  In  the  interval,  before  the  arrival 
of  medical  aid,  leeches,  from  two  to  six, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  should  be 
applied  to  the  tlm>at  externally,  and  four 
grains  of  calomel  administered  at  once.  If 
ice  is  to  be  procured,  it  should  be  constadtly 
put  into  the  mouth  in  small  fra^ents. 

In  managing  bums  or  scalds  mmiediately 
after  their  occurrence,  the  following  should 
be  remembered : — 

To  protect  from  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere— and  the  greater  the  extent  injured 
the  more  necessary  the  precaution — to  give 
stimulants  or  opium  cautiously.  The  re- 
medies— cotton— flour— oil  and  lime-water 
—vinegar  and  water — cold  water.* 

Kefer  to— S^in,  Water-dressing,  ^. 

BURS^  are  small  bags  of  membrane, 
containing  an  oil-like  fluid.  They  are  placed 
in  various  parts  of  the  body  liable  to  pres- 
sure wfriction. 

BUTE,  an  island  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
possesses  '*a  mild,  equable,  but  rather 
humid"  climate,  resembling  in  this  respect 
the  south  west  of  England.  Invalids,  for 
whom  the  air  is  not  too  relaxm^,  find  Roth- 
Bay,  inBute,  a  good  winter  residence. 

BUTTER,  the  oily  constituent  of  milk, 
■eparated  by  the  process  of  churning,  is  one 
of  the  commonest,  and  when  properly  used, 
most  wholesome  articles  of  food.  When 
fresh,  that  is,  free  from  rancidity,  it  forms 
a  nu^tious,  it  might  almost  be  said  instinc- 
tive, addition  to  farinaceous  diet.  Much  has 
been  said,  in  writings  upon  diet,  respecting 
the  unwholesomeness  of  butter,  and,  un- 
doubtedly, in  certain  states  of  the  system 
and  of  the  digestive  organs,  it  is  so,  but  for 
healUiy  individuals  it  is  the  reverse.  Butter 
in  some  persons,  and  if  immoderately  used 
in  all,  gives  rise  to  biliary  derangement,- 
partly,  doubtless,  from  its  furnishing  an 
excess  of  bUiary  material,  but  also  from  its 
piesence  in  the  stomach,  as  observed  by 
Dr.  Beaumont,  causing  a  flow,  or  regurgi- 
tation of  bUe  into  that  organ.  The  above 
remarks  apply  to  simple  butter  unspoiled 
by  cookery.  When  butter  is  exposed  to 
sentle  heat  it  melts ;  and  under  tnis  con- 
dition, has  obtained  a  reputation  for  in- 
digestibility  which  is  due  rather  to  the 
quantity  consumed  than  to  its  being  merely 
put  in  that  state  which  it  assumes  when 
It  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  stomach. 
The  case  is  very  different,  however,  when 
butter  has  been  exposed,  whether  alone, 
or  combined  with  fEuinaceous  articles,  to  a 
high  temperature,  such  as  that  of  an  oven ; 
it  now  becomes  altered  in  character— em- 
pyreumatized — and  is  rendered  very  indi- 


j  gostible  and  irritating  to  the  weak  stomach. 
It  is  for  this  reason  mat  baked  pastry  is  so 
much  more  indig^tible  than  boiled,  from 
the  greater  heat  to  which  the  former  is  ex- 
posed. Butter,  when  it  becomes  rancid, 
contains  various  acids,  which  are  so  un- 
wholesome that  they  may  almost  be  ranked 
as  poisons.t 

BUTTERMILK,  the  thin  acid  fluid  left 
after  the  separation  of  the  butter,  is  a  most 
wholesome  and  refreshing  article  of  diet, 
either  in  health  or  sickness,  and  one»  too 
much  neglected.  In  diseases  attended 
with  fever  it  may  be  given  largely  with 
benefit.  It  can  be  made  artificially,  by 
shaking  a  quantity  of  milk  in  a  bottle 
capable  of  containing  four  times  the  quan- 
tity, until  the  butter — which  must  be 
strained  off— is  separated.  The  cork  of  the 
bottle  being  removed  occasionally  during 
the  process,  to  i>ermit  of  the  renewal  of  the 

air. 

BUXTON,  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
springs,  is  situated  in  an  Novated  part  of 
Derbyshire.  It  is  much  frequented  for  the 
purpose  of  bathing,  during  the  summer 
months,  by  those  who  suffer  from  chronic 
gout  and  rheumatism ;  and  many  {lersons 
derive  much  benefit  in  these  diseases  frxmi 
the  use  of  the  waters.  The  season  extends 
from  the  beginning  of  June  till  October. 
The  water  is  a  sa&ne  much  weaker  than 
that  of  Bath,  t 

BAKING — is  the  exposure  of  any  sub- 
stance to  a  high  temperature  in  a  confined 
space.  It  is  not  considered  so  wholeeome 
a  method  of  cookins  animal  food  as  roast- 
ing ;  it  renders  the  mtty  constituents  more 
empyreumatic  and  more  irritating  to  a  weak 
stomach  than  the  latter  process.^ 

BALDNESS — or  loss  or  deficiency  ot 
hair  on  parts  usually  covered  by  it,  ia 
sometimes  seen  in  ixmmts ;  it  frequently 
occurs  in  adults  of  the  male  sex,  even  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  idmost  universallyin 
a  greater  or  less  desrree,  in  old  age.  The 
direct  occasion  of  baldness  is  defect  in  the 
hair  follicles,  from  which  the  hair  is  deve- 
loped, and  this  defect  may  arise  from  dis- 
eases affecting  the  skin  itself,  from  acute 
general  disease  as  fever,  or  chronic  constitu- 
tional disease  such  as  consumption ;  it  may 
also  arise  from  constitutional  peculiarity,  or 
the  diminished  circulation  of  blood,  such 
as  occurs  in  advanced  life.  Some  families 
appear  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  become 
the  subjects  of^  baldness  even  early  in  life  ; 
those  who  perspire  much  about  the  head  are 
often  bald.  Generally,  however,  whatever 
occasions  diminished  supply  of  blood  to  the 
scalp  or  skin,  gives  the  hair  a  tendency  to 
shed,  and  the  treatment  must  be  directed  to 

*  BcBifS— Bee  Appendix.   Burnett*!  Solatlon— See  Appendix.    DieinfeeUnts— S«e  aUo  Chlorine. 

t  BuTTxa.— An  artificial  butter  U  said  to  be  made  abroad  from  pnrifled  Colxa  oil  and  potato  atareh  t  la 
England,  palTerixed  flmt  ebemioally  oonrerted  into  a  soluble  Jellf-Hke  anbetanoe  baa  alio  bcea  need  In 
butter  adulteration.  Cbromate  of  lead  has  been  used  as  a  yellow  coionrlni;  agunt  in  butter  as  well  as  in  ooa- 
feetlooarj. 

t  Buxton.— Bee  Appendix. 

I  Baking  In  an  oven  la  an  ezoelUot  way  of  deitroying  aay  ohaaee  of  InfeoUmi  from  dotbst  which  hav) 
been  worn  bj  the  liok. 
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the  skin  as  much  as  possible. 
After  acute  disease,  if  the  hair  falls  off, 
■baving  the  part  two  or  three  times  in 
taccetsion  will  probably  strengthen  the 
growth.  In  other  eases,  much  covering 
■poQ  the  head,  which  causes  perspiration, 
sad  consequently  weakens  the  skin,  must 
be  sTcnded;  the  head  should  be  well  washed 
vith  eold  water  erery  morning,  and  after- 
visds  rubbed  and  bnished  to  promote  re- 
setion.  Various  applications  are  recom- 
mended to  preTent  or  cure  baldness ;  they 
ire  all  stimulant.  Those  of  which  can^a- 
rides,  or  Spanish  blistering  flies,  form  an 
ingredient,  are  generally  most  serviceable. 
A  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  cantharides, 
rabbed  up  with  an  ounce  of  lard,  vrill  form 
t  suiBciently  stimulating  ointment.  The 
iaiasion  ci  the  leares  of  the  Atarum 
fiwvpnan,  a  plant  which  occurs  wild  in  the 
woods  in  this  country,  is  a  very  efieacious 
irtmnlant  to  the  hair  follicles  ;  the  infusion 
mxw  be  used  as  a  lotion  to  the  scalp.  FalU 
ia^'off  of  the  hair,  which  is  occasioned  by 
cniptiTe  disease,  or  which  is  accompanied 
vith  inflammation  of  the  skin,  of  course 
wqnires  a  different  and  more  soothing  treat- 
■ent ;  probably  medicine  is  required,  and 
ihe  case  is  better  submitted  to  the  treat- 
acBt  of  a  medical  practitioner.* 

hi  the  baldness  of  early  life,  the  hair 
•Iropi  off  without  the  previous  change  of 
eoloor  which  occurs  in  age  ;  in  the  latter 
case,  of  course,  no  treatment  is  either  likely 
to  be  resorted  to,  or  to  be  of  service. 

Kefier  to — liair-^Skin, 

CABBAGE,  as  an  article  of  diet,  is  not 
obSj  wholesome  but  extremely  nutritious  ; 
it  u,  however,  only  suited  for  persons  of 
food  digestive  powers.  From  the  extreme 
Uability  of  cabbage  to  pass  into  a  state  of 
patnfiLction  it  should  always  be  used  as 
fresh  as  pofwible. 

CACHEXIA  is  a  term  used  to  express  nn 
nhealthy  state  of  the  system,  induced  by 
noses — soch  as  defldent  or  unwholesome 
iioarishment — which  tend  to  depress,  with- 
out causing  fever.    See  Scurvy,  Bicketa,  ^c. 

CADDIS.— Ltxt. 

C^CUM. — ^The  commencement  of  the 
lar]Re  intestine.     See  Alimentary  Canal, 

t\£SARIAN  OPERATION  is  the  pro- 
ccsi  of  extracting  the  infant  by  cutting 
through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  and 
womb.  It  is  occasionally  resorted  to  by 
TcnUcal  men,  as  a  fearful  necessity,  to  save 
life,  when  delivery  can  in  no  other  way  be 
H&ited.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
tradition  that  Julius  Caesar  was  brought 
tato  the  world  in  this  manner. 

CAFFEINE  is  the  characteristic  princi- 


ple of  coffee,  identical  with  that  of  tea, 
**  theine."  It  is  a  compound,  nearly  ap- 
proaching the  kreatine  of  animal  muscle  in 
its  constitution.  See  Coffee, 
f  CALAMINE  is  a  carbonate  of  zinc  em- 
ployed in  medicine  in  the  form  of  a  grey 
powder ;  it  is  chiefly  used  to  sprinkle  upon 
excoriations,  chaps,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  there  are 
so  many  better  applications  that  it  mi^ht 
be  altogether  dispensed  with.  Mixed  wiUi 
wax  and  olive-oil,  it  forms  the  ointment 
known  as  "  Turner's  Cerate."    The  pro- 

Sortions  are,  calamine  and  wax,  of  each 
alf-a-pound,  olive-oil  sixteen  fluid  ounces. 
The  wax  and  oU  are  melted  together,  and 
the  powdered  calamine  is  stirred  in  during 
the  process  of  cooking. 

CALCULUS.— See  Gravel. 

CALOMEL.— See  Mercurials. 

CALORIC— The  term  used  to  distin- 
guish the  cause  of  the  sensation  of  heat, 
Irom  the  sensation  itself.    See  Heat. 

CALUMBA.  or  COLUMBO,  or  COL- 
0MB  A,  are  different  modes  of  spelling  the 
name  of  the  same  root.  Calumba-root  is 
sold  in  transverse  sections  of  various  dia- 
meter and  thickness — Fig.  A— which  are 


covered  by  a  brown  wrinkled  hark,  are  ol' 
a  greyish-yellow  colour,  and  rayed  on  the 
cut  surface.  Calumba  is  one  of  the  best 
pure  bitter  tonics  we  possess,  it  is  free  from 
astrinsency,  and  exerts  a  sedative  action. 
In  imtabie  dyspepsia,  with  vomiting,  and 
particularly  in  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy  its 
effects  are  most  beneficial,  especially  when  it 
is  combined  with  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  of 
either  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  of  potas-*. 
Calumba  may  be  given  in  powder,  in  in- 
fusion, or  tincture,  but  never  in  decoction. 
The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten  gniin«i 
to  forty ;  of  the  infusion,  from  a  table-spoini- 
ful  to  a  wine-glassful ;  of  the  tincture,  one 
to  two  tea-spoonfuls  in  water.  The  powder 
of  calumba  may  be  taken  in  water,  simple 
or  aromatic :  eight  parts  of  calumba  powder, 
eight  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  two 
parts  of  ginp:er,  form  a  most  excellei\t 
stomachic  in  dyspepsia,  of  which  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  may  be  taken  in  a  wine-glassful  "f 


•  BAUwass.— Th«  foUowInf  bu  been  recommendwl  as  effectaal :  -Take  oQ  of  mace,  two  drachma ;  rocli- 
hlMtnc.  throe  ouncoc    To  be  applied  nl„'»it  and  mornlns  to  the  part  afltected.    Ctfjopat  oil— See  Appendix. 


t  r^iMilns  and  tts  prtpsraUona  are  omluod  from  the  Brit.  Pbarraacopccu. 
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table-fipoonfulB.  It  must  be  rememberec 
that  camphor  camiot  be  reduced  to  powdei 
unless  the  lump  is  first  wetted  witn  a  fei 
drops  of  alcohol,  or  spirit  of  some  kind 
Spirit,  oil,  and  acetic  acid,  all  dissolve  cam 
pnor  readily ;  its  solution  or  tincture,  in  th 
first,  is  weU  known  as  a  dentiMce,  and  i 
frequently  giren  domestically,  dropped  int 
water,  as  a  stimulant,  m  colic,  hysteria,  ftc. 
&c.  It  is  made  by  dissolTimz  one  ounce  c 
camphor  in  eight  ounces  of  spirit.  Th 
dose  from  ten  to  forty  drops,  in  watei 
The  solution  of  one  ounce  of  camphor,  i 
eight  ounces  of  oliye-oil,  fDrms  the  com 
mon  domestic  stimulant  embrocation,  cam 
phorated  oil.  An  over-dose  of  campho 
produces  giddiness,  confusion  of  sight  ani 
delirium ;  an  emetic  is  the  best  remedy. 
Refer  to — Dentifrice — Embrocation* 
CANC£Br-is  one  of  the  most  feazfal 
and  justly  one  of  the  most  dreaded  dis 
eases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable 
and  whilst  its  fDrmidable  nature  classes  i 
with  those  which  ought  at  once  to  be  pUoe< 
under  proper  medical  care ;  the  same  reasoi 
renders  it  most  imixNrtant  that  its  &n 
symptoms  should  be  known  and  attendee 
to,  whilst  there  is  yet  time  to  save  life 
Cancer  usually  commences  as  a  hard  tu 
mour,  unaccompanied  with  inflammation 
and  either  paimesa,  or  the  seat  of  inter- 
mittent  shooting  pain.  It  more  frequently 
occurs  in  females  than  in  males,  and  attach 
the  breast  oftener  than  any  other  organ.  Ii 
men,  the  genitals  are  liable  to  be  ^ected 
and  chimney-sweeps  particularly,  beoom< 
the  subjects  of  cancer  of  the  scrotum,  pro- 
duced, in  all  probability,  from  continua 
contact  of  the  soot.  The  skin  generall] 
may  become  the  seat  of  cancer.  Of  thi 
internal  organs,  the  womb  in  the  female 
and  the  stomach,  are  the  most  frequen! 
seats  of  the  disease ;  of  these  the  8ymp< 
toms  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  q 
the  individual  organs.  Cancer  is  very  ran 
under  thirty  years  of  age.  When,  fam 
the  nature  of  a  tumour,  its  hardness,  sita» 
tion,  age  of  the  patient,  and  particularly 
if  there  be  any  nereditary  bias  toward 
the  disease,  incipient  cancer  is  suspected 
there  should  be  no  trifling,  no  leechings,  oi 
rubbing,  or  fomentings  ;  the  advice  ii  t 
skilled  surgeon  should  be  sought  at  once 
and  neither  time,  distance,  or  expense 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  procuring  tha 
assistance  which  may  not  only  preserve  liiie 
but  save  from  a  Un^mng  and  painful  death 
Should  the  suspicions  be  unfounded,  th 
mind  is  restored  to  peace ;  should  they  b 
correct,  the  one  remedy,  excision,  canno 
be  too  soon  submitted  to,  bdore  the  gland 
adjacent  to  the  disease,  or  other  textures  c 

Calx,  Lzifx.~Sc«  Umt. 

•  Cambuoi.— The  oompotltiMi  of  the  eompoond  Ciunbogo  PHI  hsi  heen  altered  In  thii  new  Brit.  PImt 
meeopoBia.  It  It  now— Take  ofCamlMge^  one  draohm ;  Barttadoee  ak>ea,  oiie  draehm;  Araauitlo  powte;  eM 
ilradim;  hard  iOMp  in  powder,  two  dradunei  and  eyrap,  a  aoAoient  qtuntlty  to  make  taioa  pU 
Dose  fbom  Ato  to  eight  graina. 
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water  once  or  twice  a  day.  Infusion  of 
calumba  is  made  by  pouring  a  pint  of  boil- 
ing water  upon  five  drachms  of  the  sliced 
root,  and  macerating  for  a  couple  of  hours 
in  R  covered  vessel.  It  ousht  to  be  made 
frefl^  every  day,  as  it  quickly  spoils.  Tinc- 
ture of  calumba  is  better  purchased.  See 
Tinctures, 

CAMBOOE,  or  GAMBOGE,  the  weU- 
known  pigment,  is  a  drastic  cathartic,  too 
powerful  to  be  used  alone  with  safety,  as 
a  domestic  remedy.  In  an  overdose  it 
seriously  irritates  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  causing  inflam- 
mation of  a  dangerous  or  frital  character. 
Clunboge  is  said  to  form  a  constituent  of 
some  of  the  quack  puigatives,  and  certainly 
any  compound  medicines  containing  it  can- 
not be  safely  adopted  for  general  or  **  uni- 
versal" use,  however  valuable  the  medicine 
may  be  when  administered  in  proper  cases. 
When  simple  purqative  action  is  required, 
camboge  cannot  De  requisite  whilst  we 
possess  safer  and  equally  effective  drugs ;  ' 
but  from  its  property  of  producing  free 
watery  evacuations  from  the  bowels;  in 
cases  of  dropsical  swelling,  it  is  very  ser- 
x-iceable.  Camboge  is  most  safely  and 
advantageously  given  in  combination,  and 
the  compound  camboge  pill,  is  a  x>owerful 
cathartic  adapted  for  those  in  whom  con- 
fined bowels  accompany  a  full  and  strong 
liabit  of  body.  The  pill  is  made  by  mixing 
together,  in  fine  powder,  camMze  one 
drachm,  aloes  one  dmichm  and  a-half,  gin- 
ger half  a  drachm,  and  beadng  up  the 
whole  into  a  mass  with  two  drachms  of 
soap.  The  dose  of  the  pill  is  from  five  to 
ten  grains.  It  is  not  suited  to  delicate 
habits.* 
Refer  to— Dncpjy — Calhartica, 
CAMPHOR  is  a  white,  semi-transparent, 
volatile  substance,  but  resembles  in  some 
degree  the  volatile  oils.  It  is  stimulant,  dia- 
phoretic, anti-spasmodic  and  anodyne.  Cam- 
Ehor  is  but  sparingly  dissolved  by  water, 
ut  sufficiently  so  to  communicate  both 
taste  and  smdl,  and  to  form  a  slightly 
stimulant  solution,  or  julep,  which  may 
either  be  used  internally,  or  as  a  refrigerent 
lotion.  It  is  most  simply  made  by  hoping 
a  few  frasmentB  of  camphor  in  a  bottle  of 
water.  Li  the  low  stages  of  fever,  camphor 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies  we 
possess,  exerting  at  once  a  stimulant  and 
a  soothing  effect ;  it  is  sometimes  given  for 
this  purpose  in  almond  emulsion,  but  quite 
Uie  best  vehicle  is  milk.  From  twenty  to 
thirty  grains  of  powdered  camphor  are  to  be 
rubbed  up  in  a  mortar  with  an  ounce  of 
milk  and  five  ounces  of  water  gradually 
^ded;  of  this  mixture  the  dose  wul  be  two 
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the  body,  become  tainted.  In  any  Btage  of 
the  diaeaae,  howerer,  the  advice  of  the 
zefolar  prmctitioner  ought  to  be  taken  ; 
abore  all,  let  the  sufferer  and  the  friends 
beware  of  being  tempted  by  the  specious 
advertisements  of  quack  remedies,  and  of 
wasting  time  d  whicm  erery  day  is  precious. 

'Whoi,  unfortunately,  cancer  has  reached 
the  stage  at  which  hope  of  cure  must  be 
given  up  ;  when  it  has  become  an  open 
grey-looking  ulcer,  discharging  thin  fetid 
matter,  the  seat  of  shooting  and  stinging 
pain,  uid  when  the  constitution  is  affected 
It  oidy  remains  to  make  the  situation  of  the 
raiEerer  as  oomfinrtable  as  possible.  Opium 
in  its  various  forms  is  toe  great  soother, 
lad  the  other  anodynes,  hemlock  espe- 
cially, both  internally  and  as  a  poultice, 
ne  all  of  service.  Ood  liver  oil  in  some 
eties  allays  the  pain  and  retards  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease ;  but  the  re^:ulation 
and  administratian  of  these  ren:iedics  must 
be  committed  to  the  care  of  the  medical 
attendant ;  the  domestic  remedies  must  be, 
the  most  perfect  cleanliness  and  kindest 
eoBsideration  for  the  comfort  and  irritabi- 
lities of  any  one  who  is  the  victim  of  can- 
ccmis  disease.  Cancer  cannot  be  said  to 
«M  propagated  by  contact ;  but  this  should 
^  avoideid  as  much  as  possible ;  in  the 
atimate  relations  of  husband  and  vnfe, 
eraeeially,  whatever  the  organ  or  structure 
aifeeted. 

The  lowrer  lip,  is  not  un£requently  the 
lite  of  cancer  in  old  people ;  it  is  said,  in 
those  who  smoke  much ;  a  i>ainftd  sore  in 
this  situation,  which  will  not  heal,  ought 
&ot  to  b^  neglected,  but  submitted  to  medi- 
cal ezanunation. 

Befer  Xo-^Breast — Sttnnach — Womb,  ^. 

CAXCRTJM  ORIS  — is  a  species  of 
aortiftcation»  or  sangrenous  inflammation 
libcting  the  chedL  and  sums.  It  occurs 
in  children  of  weak  scrofiuous  constitution, 
who  are  ill  fed,  and  exposed  to  the  influences 
of  mihealthy  habitations ;  and  most  gene- 
raDv  immemately  after  acute  disease,  par- 
tiduarly  measles.  Mercury  is  often  blamed 
as  the  ariffinator  of  this  disease,  and  if 
giTcn  too  freely,  it  may  perhaps  contribute 
tofwards  its  development ;  but  the  main 
finlt  is  in  the  constitution.  The  usual 
fint  symptom  of  the  disease  is  a  red,  hard, 
ancv-looking  spot  on  the  cheek,  which 
^oiekly  opens  into  a  gangrenous  fetid  ulcer 
taside  the  mouth«  the  gums  become  affected, 
the  teeth  drop  out,  the  breath,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  unbevably  fetid,  and  the  ex- 
tea&ig  ulceration  goes  on  destroying  the 
ehe^  and  contasious  parts,  till  it  is  either 
nopped,  or  death  ensues. 

As  the  first  cause  of  this  fearful  affection 


is  traceable  to  poverty  of  constitution,  the 
first  remedial  measure  is  to  nourish.  The 
stronffest  meat  soup — ^beef-tea  is  the  best — 
must  be  given  in  small  quantities  frequently 
repeated ;  milk  and  eggs  if  thie  little  patient 
will  take  them.  Wine  may  be  allowed  if 
the  debilitv  is  extreme,  but  scarcelv,  if  at 
all,  should  fever  run  high,  and  there  is 
much  heat  of  skin.  The  preparations  of 
chlorine  are  most  to  be  rehed  on  as  medi- 
cines. A  drachm  of  chlorate  of  potash  Is 
to  be  dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  water,  and 
to  this  added  twenty  drops  of  muriatio 
acid.*  A  table-spoonful  of  the  mixture 
to  be  given  to  a  child  of  six  years  of 
age  every  four  hours ;  it  may  be  slightly 
sweetened.  Half-srain  doses  of  quinine, 
or  an  ounce  of  innision  of  bark,  may  be 
given  twice  or  three  times  in  the  twenty- 
mur  hours.  A  lotion  made  with  a  drachm 
of  chloric  aether  to  the  half-pint  of  water, 
is  extremely  serviceable  applied  to  the 
affected  parts,  and  diminishf^  the  fetor ;  or 
a  drachm  and  a-half  of  the  solution  of  the 
chloride  of  soda,  to  the  half-pint  of  water, 
may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
case  ought  to  be  seen  by  a  medical  man  as 
soon  aspracticable. 

C ANELLA  BARK— is  an  aromatic  tonic, 
and  is  used  as  a  spice.  It  may  be  given 
in  powder,  in  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty 

graiiis.t  

CANINE  TEETH.— Sn  Tebth. 

CANTHARIDES.— The  word  is  the  Latin 
plural  of  Cantharis — venccUoria  the  Spanish 
blistering  fly. — See  Blister,  In  addition  to 
its  uses  as  a  blistering  agent,  the  Spanish  fly 
is  used  internally  ;  out  is  too  hazardous  a 
remedy  for  g^eneral  use.  It  is  sometimes 
given  as  a  poison,  for  malicious  or  criminal 
purposes.  When  swallowed  in  a  poisonous 
dose,  cantharides  quickly  produce  severe 
pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  intense 
inflammation ;  distressing  irritation  of  the 
urinary  organs  follows,  with  constant  de- 
sire to  pass  urine,  which  comes  away  is 
small  quantities,  with  or  vdthout  blood, 
or  is  entirely  suppressed;  stupor  and  d& 
lirium  precede  death.  The  remedies  in 
a  case  of  poisoning  by  Spanish  fly  mus* 
be  of  the  most  soothing  character  ;  milk 
given  cold  may,  as  it  coagulates  in  the 
stomach,  envelope  the  irritant  particles,  or 
it  may  be  used  boUed  with  flour ;  white  ot 
egg,  linseed-tea,  or  indeed  the  emollient 
most  quickly  and  easily  procurable  should 
be  swallowed  largely ;  and  vomiting,  if  not 
present,  promoted  by  a  feather  in  the  throat, 
or  by  ipecacuanha.  Oil  is  sometimes  forbid- 
den in  such  cases,  from  its  bdng  a  solvent 
of  cantharides ;  but  after  vomiting,  or  even 
before,  if  the  dose  is  not  large,  one  or  two 


*  Casocs  Okis^— Half  a  drachm  of  Chlorio  Ether  nay  be  added  with  advantage  to  the  miztara— Sae  alio 


t  QsntXA,  Baax  It  now  omitted  from  tba  British  Pharmacopoeia. 
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doses  of  castor  oil  may  safely  and  advan- 
tageously be  given,  each  in  combination 
with  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum. 
Clysters  of  starch,  linseed-tea,  or  the  like, 
with  or  without  laudanum,  will  allay  the 
irritation  in  the  lower  bowels.  Hot  appli- 
cations  to  the  abdomen  generally  should  be 
used,  and  if  there  is  much  tenderness, 
leeches,  freely.  Should  the  patient  re- 
cover, the  state  of  the  alimentary  canal 
and  urinanr  organs  for  some  time  reqtiire 
care,  and  the  mildest  and  most  unirritating 
mode  of  living  must  be  pursued.  A  little 
cantharides  ointment,  smeared  upon  the  silk 
of  a  seton,  increases  the  discharge  when 
deficient. 

Refer  to — Blister, 

CAOUTCHOUC,  or  Elastic  Got,  or 
I:rDiAK  RuBBBR,  is  obtained  from  different 
species  of  trees,  both  in  South  America  and 
in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  interesting  in  medi- 
cine, from  being  the  basis  of  the  %'arious 
elastic  mechanical  contrivances,  now  so 
extensively  used  in  the  relief  and  cure  of 
disease.  One  of  the  chief  inconveniences 
in  the  use  of  caoutchouc,  was  its  becoming 
hard  when  cold ;  the  discovery  of  its  com- 
bination with  sulphur — vulcanized  indian 
rubber — ^has  obviated  the  difficulty,  and  we 
now  have  a  material  which  remams  per- 
fectly elastic  and  soft  at  all  temperatures. 
This  valuable  property  has  been  quickly 
taken  advantage  of.  llic  water  cushion  of 
Mr.  Hooper  of  rail-mail,  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  applications  of  the  material,  it  can 
be  filled  either  with  boiling  or  with  iced 
•water,  the  latter,  a  very  valuable  resource  in 
fever,  for  keeping — what  there  is  always 
much  difficulty  in  doing — the  back  of  the 
head  cool. 

Refer  to — Elastic, 

CAPILLARY— hair-like.— The  term  is 
applied  to  the  minute  vessels  connecting  the 
arteries  with  the  veins  in  the  animal  body ; 
^o  to  tubes  of  minute  calibre. 

CAPSICUM. — Cayenne  pepper,  is  better 
known  as  a  condiment  than  as  a  medicine. 
A  product  of  warm  climates,  it  is  admirably 
suited  as  a  stimulant  counter-agent  to  the 
relaxing  effects  of  heat.  It  is  extensively 
used  in  this  country,  and  when  not  im- 
moderately, is  undoubtedly  serviceable  to 
persons  of  languid  digestion.  In  too  large 
quantity  it  will,  of  course,  prove  an  irritant 
poison.  Two  parts  of  cayenne,  three  of 
compound  rhubarb  pill,  and  one  of  quinine, 
form  an  excellent  dmner  pill,  from  three  to 
six  grains  of  which  may  bo  taken  twenty 
minutes  before  the  meal,  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  at  a  time,  by  persons  of  feeble  habit  of 
body,  with  tendency  to  constipation.  Dr. 
Chnstison  recommends  a  strons:  infusion  of 
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cayenne— a  tea»spoonful  in  six  fluid  ounces 
of  boiling  water — ^to  be  oised  as  a  gargle  in 
incipient  sore  throat — fever  being  abisent. 
The  accidental  introduction  of  a  particle  of 
cayenne  into  the  larynx  is  dangerous;  it 
has  occasioned  death.  * 

CARAWAY  SEEDS  are  the  fruit  of  an 
umbelliferous  plant,  and  are  too  familiarly 
known  to  require  description.  They  are  u 
good  carminative,  may  be  given  whole,  in 
tea-spoonful  doses,  or  in  the  form  of  distilled 
water,  a  wine-  glassful  at  a  time,  or  may 
be  added  to  other  medicines,  such  as 
senna. 

fCARBON,  Carboxio  Acid,  Cahbu- 
RETTED  Hydrooex.  Carbou,  charcoal, 
occurs  in  its  purest  natural  state  in  the  form 
of  the  diamond,  and  of  plumbago,  both  of 
which  are  pure  carbon.  It  is  one  of  the 
bodies  considered  elementary,  and  forms  a 
large  proportion  of  the  matter  of  our  globe 
and  of  its  productions.  The  most  familiar 
form  of  carbon  is  that  of  wood  charcoal, 
which  is  interesting  in  a  medical  and  hygienic 
point  of  view,  frx>m  its  powerful  antiseptic 
properties,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
removes  Uie  signs  of,  and  tendency  to  pu- 
trescency .  Water  which  has  become  putrid, 
as  it  frequently  does  at  sea,  is  quickly  restored 
to  wholesomeness  by  agitation  with  charcoal 
powder.  The  powder  is  frequently  applied 
to  fetid  and  sloughing  sores,  either  sprinkled 
upon  them  or  mixed  with  one  of  the  com- 
mon poultices  :  it  is  a  good  dentifrice. 

CARBON,  either  in  a  fixed  or  in  a  tran- 
sitory condition,  is  an  important  and  abun- 
dant constituent  of  organized  bodies.  Of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  it  is  the  characteristic 
element ;  every  leaf  and  every  blade  of  grass 
which  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  day- 
light, is  busy  abstracting  from  the  atmo- 
sphere the  carbonic  acid  ymich  is  continually 
diffused  through  it  in  small  proportion.s, 
decomposing  it,  and  rendering  back  to  the 
air  the  vital  oxygen,  but  fixing  the  carbon 
as  a  component  of  the  vegetable  solids,  and 
putting  it  in  that  form,  in  which,  along  with 
other  elements,  it  is  fitted  to  become  the 
nutriment  of  the  animal.  Carbon,  although 
not  so  characteristic  a  component  of  the 
animal,  as  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  yet 
enters  largely  into  the  constitution  of  the 
former ;  it  assists  to  give  permanent  form  ^» 
the  various  tissues,  and  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  active  material  agents,  which,  under 
the  influence  of  life,  make  up  the  sum,  and 
contribute  to  the  varied  changes  and  effects 
which  are  ever  going  on  in  the  animated 
body.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  carbon  is  the  medium  bv  which,  as  it 
combines  with  the  oxygen  inlialed  by  the 
lungs,  and  carried  through  the  system  by 


*  Cayenne  Pepper  hat  of  Uteyesra  oome  tnto  common  use  emon;;  the  lower  ordort  at  a  medicine,  and 
death  has  been  the  not  nnfrequent  result  of  Ita  injuHoas  aduiinistraiiun. 

f  Carbolio  Acid. — bee  Appendix. -Carbon,  or  Prepared  Charcoal,  It  at  timet  prcacribed  wiih  adrantaxe 
In  cute*  of  flaiulenee,  more  especially  wher«  the  flatulent  eractailons  are  oiTeniiiTe.  A  tOM-tpooufut  may  be 
taken  In  a  tmall  wlne>glaiiaful  of  water,  either  alone  or  alouf?  wiih  »0  or  40  dropa  of  8al-Ti>latile.  It  la  atto 
oaeful  fur  alleviatlnff  the  fetor  from  ofr«n«iTe  8<»rea,  if  placed  in  tmall  bagsi  OTer  or  around  them.  Clj'atera 
eootaining  charcoal  hare  alao  been  nteU  to  correct  offeiitive  ditchargei  from  the  bovreia. 
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the  blood — the  animal  temperature  is  main- 
tained.    Such  being  the  case,  it  is  evident, 
that  next  to  oz3rgen,  carbon  is  the  element 
which  must  be  most  regularly  and  suf- 
ficiendj    supplied    to    the    living    body; 
the  other  constituent  elements  must  un- 
doubtedly be  provided  in  food,  but  their 
omission  for  a  time  is  not  so  apparently  and 
quickly  felt  as  that  of  carbon ;  i£  this  be  not 
namiahed  finom  outward  sources,  it  is  used  up 
from  the  bodily  tifsues  as  long  as  they  will 
yield  it,  even  Uiough  its  use  involves  their 
destruction,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  other 
€4emcntary  bodies  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed.  This  actually  happens  in  long  fevers, 
during  which  little  or  no  nourishment  is 
taken ;  the  carbon — and  hydrogen— of  the 
&t  in  the  first  place,  and  afterwards  of  the 
other  portions  of  the  body,  is  used  up  in  sus- 
taining the  animal  heat — as  fiiel — until  a 
point  IS  reached  when  it  can  be  yielded  no 
kmger,  and  when  the  patient  will  actually 
die  of  cold,  unless  there  is  freely  adminis- 
tered, the  gelatinous  soups,  the  wine  and 
spirit,  with    their   abundant   carbon   and 
hydrogen,  which  yield  their  own  combus- 
tible dements,  to  maintain  the  heat,  and  to 
protect  the  tissues  of  the  already  exhausted 


The  discoveries  of  modem  chemistry  show 
us  how  beautifully  the  Almighty,  m  His 
goodness,  has  arranged  the  prmlucts  of  the 
various  latitudes  of  the  globe,  has  disposed 
the  varied  articles  of  food,  he  gives  to 
Uu  creatures,  to  man,  in  accordance  with 
the  various  climates  and  modes  of  life  in 
thofe  climates,  so  that  carbon  may  be  con- 
sumed in  due  proportion  along  with  the 
other  elements ;  less  in  the  watery  fruits  of 
the  tropics  and  of  our  own  summers,  more 
in  the  nts  and  oils  of  the  cold  north. 

Kefer  to^Agratum^Blood—Bile—'Di' 
ftttion — Food — Respiration^  dfc, 

CARBONIC    ACID    OAS  or    "choke 


ciently  diluted  with  air  to  be  dranvn  into 
the  lungs,  it  speedily  manifests  its  narcotic 
effects  upon  the  system,  and  the  person 
quickly  falls  in  a  complete  state  of  stupor. 
The  respiration  becomes  laboured,  and  after 
a  time  ceases ;  the  countenance  is  livid  or 
pale,  and  there  may  be  convulsion,  and 
frothing  at  the  rooulh.  In  such  a  case,  the 
body  of  the  individual  must  be  removed,  if 
possible,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  from  the 
poisonous  atmosphere,  or  the  latter  must 
be  destroyed  or  dispersed.  The  many  fatal 
accidents  which  have  occurred  from  persons 
venturing  rashly  into  old  wells,  and  such 
like  places,  might  be  a  warning  for  the 
future,  and  prompt  the  invariable  employ- 
ment of  the  simple  test  of  lowering  a  lighted 
candle  into  the  suspected  place.  If  the 
flame  be  extinguished,  the  atmosphere  is 
certainly  destructive  to  life  ;  if  it  bum 
even  with  a  feeble  and  diminished  inten- 
sity, there  is  danger.  Of  the  various  modes 
for  destroying  a  carbonic  acid  atmosphere, 
none  is  more  speedily  effective  than  the 
introduction  into  it  of  newly>slaked  lime, 
either  spread  upon  a  board,  or  mixed  with 
water,  and  dashed  into  the  place  ;  fresh 
lime,  having  a  powerful  affinity  for  car- 
bonic acid,  quickly  absorbs  it.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  lime,  a  quantity  of  fresh  water 
dashed  freely  down,  so  as  at  the  same  time 
to  absorb  the  gas  and  promote  circulation 
of  air,  will  be  serviceable  ;  or  large  bun- 
dles of  combustible  material,  which  will 
cause  currents  of  air,  may,  when  blazing 
freely,  be  thrown  in.  Caution  in  the  Erst  in- 
stance, is  the  best  preservative ;  but  in  the 
event  of  an  individual  dropping  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  choke  damp,  it  is  perfectly  useless 
for  others  to  rush  in  to  bring  him  out ;  they 
can  no  more  exbt  in  it  than  he  could, 
and  in  stooping  to  lift  a  fallen  body,  they 
become  all  the  more  thoroughly  inunersed 
in  the  poisonous  gas.      Instead  of  rashly 


damp,"  is  a  compound  of  one  part  of  carbon  '  sacrificing  life  in  the  ill-directed  endeavour 


with  two  parts  of  oxygen ;  it  is  colourless,  and 
much  hoivier  than  atmospheric  air,  a  pro- 
perty which  gives  it  a  dangerous  tendency 
to  collect  at  the  lower  parts  of  any  inclosed 
spaces  in  which  it  may  be  disengaged.  Old 
wells,  brewers'  vats,  the  holds  of  ships,  &c., 
are  all  liable  to  beoome  the  receptacles  for 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  formed  from  some 
decomposing  vegetable  matter,  lies  like  a 
itratom  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
receptacle.  Should  any  one  incautiously 
defend,  so  as  to  become  enveloped  in  the 
carbonic  acid  atmosphere,  respiration  is 
either  instantly  stopped  by  spasmodic 
closure  of  the  chink  at  the  upper  portion 
of  the  windpipe,  and  complete  suffocation 
is  the  consequence ;  or  if  the  gas  is  suffi 
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to  rescue  another,  let  those  who  are  present 
dash  bucket  after  bucket  of  water  or  weak 
lime  and  water  into  the  place,  and  on  the 
fallen  person,  imtil  the  unextinguished  flame 
tokens  that  the  fatal  atmosphere  is  weak- 
ened at  least ;  and  when  they  do  venture 
in,  tie  over  the  mouth  a  cloth  soaked  in 
lime-water,  in  a  toeak  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  or  of  simple  water  if  these  cannot 
be  obtained. 

In  cases  of  suffocation  from  immersion  in 
choke  damp,  cold  water  should  be  dashed 
freely  over  the  individual  as  soon  as  re- 
moved into  the  open  air,  and  this  measure, 
succeeded  by  heat  applied  to  the  surface, 
stimulant  embrocations  to  the  chest,  spine, 
&c.,  stimiilant  clysters,  and  ammonia  held 
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at  irUerwda  to  the  nostrilB,  whilst  artificial 
respiration  is  at  the  same  time  brought  into 
action,  and  steadily  persevered  in  for  some 
hours. 

Carbonic  acid  is  produced  during  fer- 
mentation, or  by  the  slow  decomposition 
of  Tegetable  matter,  such  as  damp  straw, 
sawdust,  wood  chips,  &c.  It  is  the  gas  dis- 
en^^aged  in  efferrescing  liquors  generally; 
it  IS  also  produced  along  with  other  Tapours 
of  which  carbon  forms  a  constituent,  in  the 
burning  of  charcoal. 

Poisoning  by  charcoal  fumes,  either  by 
design  or  accident,  is  not  an  xmfrequent 
occurrence.  In  the  latter  case,  it  usually 
occurs  from  persons  ignorantly  retiring  to 
sleep  in  a  closed-up  room,  in  which  burn- 
ing cluurcoal  is  usea  as  a  means  of  warmth. 
The  carbonic  acid,  and  other  fumes  disen- 
gaged, act  slowly  and  insidiously,  and 
exert  so  powerful  a  narcotizing  effect,  that 
those  ei^osed  to  the  influence  are  (quickly 
rendered  unable  to  remedy  the  circum- 
stances, and  perfect  insensibility  ensues. 
Too  often  it  happens,  that  the  discorery 
of  the  accident  ctoes  not  take  place  until 
mominff,  long  after  it  is  too  late  to  remedy 
the  fatid  effects  ;  the  sufferers  are  iLsually 
found  dead.  If  Irvine,  they  will  probably 
be  perfectly  insensible  ;  the  countenance 
pale  and  livid.  Immediate  removal  to  the 
open  air,  and  £ree  exposure  to  its  influ- 
ence by  removal  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
clothing,  is  the  first  proceeding,  and  the 
treatment  recommended  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing firom  choke  damp  is  to  be  followed. 
Carbonic  acid  is  largely  evolved  in  the  pro- 
cess of  lime>buming,  and  persons  who  have 
incautiously  slept  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  luln  have  been  destroyed  by 
it.  The  poisonous  contamination  of  the 
air  in  crowded  assemblies  has  already  been 
treated  of  in  the  articles,  **  Aeration, " 
•*  Air,"  "  Blood,"  &c. 

There  is  yet  another  source  of  poisoning 
by  carbonic  acid,  which  occurs  when  it  is 
ku'gely  given  off  firom  fluids  taken  into  the 
Rtomaich  in  a  state  of  fermentation.  This 
accident  is  said  by  liebig  to  happen  in  Ger- 
many in  consequence  of  persons  drinking 
wine  whilst  it  is  fermenting ;  the  generation 
of  the  carbonic  acid  is  stimulated  by  the 
heat  of  the  stomach,  and  it  is  given  off  in 
such  quantity  as  to  permeate  even  the  lungs, 
causing  suffocation.  The  best  remedy  is 
ammonia,  both  inhaled  and  taken  into  the 
stomach.* 

In  medical  practice,  carbonic  acid  is  given 
in  the  form  of  effervescing  drinks.  Some 
mineral  waters  contain  it  naturally;  soda 
water,  and  other  similar  fluids,  are  mecha- 
nically impregnated  with  the  gas ;  it  is,  too, 


very  fi^equently  given  as  disengaged  from 
one  of  the  carbonates  of  the  «t»rVliM»  by 
means  of  an  acid.  In  most  cases,  the  action 
of  carbonic  acid,  ffiven  in  this  way,  on  the 
stomach,  is  very  beneficial ;  it  appears  to 
be  at  once  stimulant  and  sedative,  and  no 
remedy  is  more  generally  usefril  in  cases  <tf 
vomiting ;  it  is  an  agreeable  form  of  medi- 
cine to  most  persons.  When  efferrescing 
drinks  are  riven  to  persons  confined  to  bed, 
they  should  always  sit  up  for  a  few  minutes 
after  the  draught  is  swallowed,  to  allow  of 
the  eructation  of  the  air,  which  not  being 

Sot  rid  of  in  a  horizontal  posture,  may  pro- 
uoe  uncomfortable  distension. 
Refer  to^-Eferveseina, 
CARBURETED  iftDROGEN.— Coal 
gas,  or  fire-damp,  is  a  compound  of  carbon 
with  hydrogen.  The  fearfully  destructive 
explosions  in  the  coal  mines  are  the  result 
of  the  ignition  of  this  gas  when  it  has  col- 
lected in  quantity.  Its  constant  use  in 
dwelling-houses,  as  a  means  of  light,  some- 
times gives  rise  to  similar  accidents,  and 
occasionally  Ufe  has  been  endangered  by 
the  inhalation  of  it  when  it  has  escaped 
into  an  apartment.  This  has  sometimes 
occurred  from  persons  unused  to  gas-light, 
blowing  out  the  flame  on  going  to  bed,  in- 
stead of  turning  the  stop-cock.  In  sudi 
cases,  treatment  very  similar  to  that  pur- 
sued in  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid  may  be 
foUowea  out. 

CARBUNCLE  resembles  a  boil  in  many 
respects,  but  is  larger.  It  is  a  hard,  in- 
flamed, intensely  painful  swelling,  of  any 
size,  up  to  that  of  a  saucer,  or  even  larger : 
it  is  flat  on  the  top,  and  contsdns  a  sloush, 
or  mortified  portion  of  cellular  tissue,  which 
must  be  discnarged  before  the  disease  can 
subside.  After  the  inflamed  swelling  has 
existed  for  some  days,  small  points  of  ulcera- 
tion through  the  skin  on  its  surface  begin 
to  shew  themselves,  they  enlar^,  coalesce, 
and  at  last  form  one  large  openmg,  through 
which  the  slough  or  core  is  discharged, 
either  entire  or  broken  down  and  mixed 
with  bloody  matter.  When  all  has  been  got 
rid  of,  the  cavity  begins  to  All  up  from  the 
bottom;  and  generally  in  the  course  of  afew 
weeks  becomes  entirely  healed.  Such  is  the 
progress  of  a  carbuncle,  which  does  not  re- 

auire  interference.  The  treatment  consists  in 
le  first  place,  of  assiduous  fomentation,  and 
poultices  of  bread,  oatmeal  or  linseed  meal, 
and  in  the  open  stage,  yeast;  when  the 
cavity  is  fairly  emptied  of  sloughs,  the 
poultice  must  oe  exchanged  for  '>vater  dress- 
mg,  which  will  in  all  probability  require 
no  alteration  during  the  cure.f  A  small 
carbuncle  may  thus,  as  far  as  the  sore  is  con- 
cerned, be  simply  and  safely  attended  tO| 


*  Cahbovic  Acid.— See  Appendix— Drowned  peraons,  Beeorery  of. 

t  Cakbuhcu.— A  moderately  strontp  eolation  of  qalnlne  la  water  has  been  need  as  a  dressing  to  cartmncles 
with  advantsge.    It  ihookl  be  applied  by  means  of  lint  onder  oil-silk. 
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bat  imich  laore  vftay  be  required.  Carbuncle 
oocurs  m.  two  yvrj  opposite  states  of  sjstem. 
—in  those  oi  fi^   habit,  and  in  those  of 
Qroken  constitation.   In  the  former,  eight 
%r  ten  leeches  may  vith  advantage  be  ap- 
plied xoiuid  the  base  of  a  large  incipient 
tarbuncle,  and  free  purging,  cooling  saline 
medicineis   and  low  diet  be  resorted  to, 
should  a  surgeon  be  in  attendance,  he  will 
pobaUy  make  a  free  crucial  incision  to  faci- 
litate the  exit  of  the  core.    In  those  of  broken 
CQOstitation,  the  opposite  treatment  will  be 
requisite— all  unnecessary  loss  of  blood  must 
be  avoided,  and  whilst  gentle  alteratiye  mer- 
curial aperients  are  given,  the  system  must 
be  soothed  by  opiates,  and  supported  by 
quinine  or  bark,  along  with  strong  meat 
broths,  wine  or  porten*  In  such  constitu- 
tiooa,  a  carbuncle  of  any  size  is  a  serious, 
and  not  unfie<]pently  a  fatal  affection.   Car- 
buncle is  certamly  indicative  of  a  deranged 
state  of  the  system  generally,  and  of  the 
ssnmilative  powers  in  particular;  it  more 
frequently  happens  too,  that  a  large  car- 
bm&de  has  b^en  preceded  by  two  or  three 
smaUer  ones,  or  boils,  in  succession.    The 
occurrence  c^  these  ought  always  to  be  taken 
IS  a  warning ;  the  man  of  full  habit  should 
reduce  his  diet,  meat  and  stimuli  in  par- 
ticular, take  exercise  freely,  and  five  or  six 
gnuDS  of  blue  pill  and  compound  coloeynth 
pill  every  night,  or  every  second  night,  for  a 
veek  or  ten  days,  and  a  gentle  saline  ape- 
rioit  in  the  morning.    A  tendency  to  car- 
buncle in  the  delicate  or  aged,  must  always 
be  regarded  seriously,  not  only  as  indicative 
of  serious  functional  disorder  of  the  assimi- 
lations, but  from  the  direct  danger  arising 
from  the  disease  itself.    On  this  account,  it 
is  always  desirable  that  the  case  should  be 
pot  under  efficient  medical  care,  early,  so 
that,  if  possible,  constitutional  treatment 
may  arrest  the  threatened  evil.  In  the  case  of 
a  carbuncle  of  any  size  being  developed  on 
persons  advanced  in  life,  of  weak  constitu- 
tional power,  the  case  is  too  dangerous  to 
be  left  to  domestic  management  if  medical 
aisistance  can  be  procured.     If  not,  the 
treatment  must  be  carried  out   as  above 
directed. 

The  most  usual  seat  of  carbuncle  is  the 
back  part  of  the  body  and  head,  the  arms 
and  tnif^. 

CARDAMOMS,  are  the  seed  capsxdes 
and  seed  of  a  shrub,  a  native  of  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  sea.  They  resemble  orange 
pips  in  shape,  are  about  half-an-inch  long ; 
the  covering  which  envelopes  the  seeds  is 
brown  and  tough,  and  must  be  removed. 
Cardamoms  are  one  of  the  best  stimulant 
aromatics  we  possess,  particularly  the  com- 
pound tincture,  in  one  or  two  tea-spoonful 


doses  in  water.  The  powder  of  the  seeds 
may  be  given ;  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  at 
once. 

CARDIAC— Belonging  to  the  heart. 

CARDITIS.— Inflammation  of  the  heart, 
divided  into  pericarditis  when  it  affects  the 
membrane  covering  the  outer  surfiice — endo- 
carditis when  the  lining  of  the  cavities  is 
affected,  and  carditis  when  the  muscular 
substance. 

Acute  inflanmiatory  affections  of  the  heart 
may  arise  from  cold,  violence,  &c.,  but  in 
the  maiority  of  cases,  they  are  concomitant 
with  rheumatic  fever,  in  the  progress  of 
which  they  are  so  apt  to  arise,  Uiat  the 
medical  attendant  must  be  constantly  on  his 
^^uard  to  counteract  the  slightest  symptom 
mdicative  of  a  tendency  towards  the  heart 
becoming  involved..  This  tendency  he  may 
sometimes'  detect  br  means  of  the  stetho- 
scope, even  before  the  patient  complidns  or 
is  conscious  of  any  uneasiness  about  the 
organ ;  this  is  of  course  a  great  advantage, 
and  strong  argument,  why  every  case  of 
rheumatic  fever,  however  slight  in  appear- 
ance, should  be  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  regular  medical  man.  But  the 
symptoms  of  inflamed  heart,  particularly 
in  the  above  disease,  may  come  on  suddenly 
—  whilst  medical  aid  is  hours  cUstant. 
The  patient  is  seized  with  palpitation,  in- 
creased rapidity  of  pube,  oppression  of 
breathing,  and  sense  of  extreme  anxiety  in 
the  region  of  the  affected  organ— pain  may 
or  may  not  be  present.  Ev^minute  is  of 
consequence.  Leeches^  if  procurable,  should 
be  put  on  over  the  region  of  the  heart  to  the 
number  of  twelve  or  eighteen,  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  patient.  Continued 
nausea  should  be  maintained  by  the  fourth 
or  sixth  of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  given 
every  three  or  four  hoursi.  and*  a  pill  con- 
taining three  grains  of  calomel  and  half  a 
grain  of  opium,  given  every  four  hours. 
Jrerfect  quiet  must  be  observed,  and  the 
lowest  diet.  If  the  rheumatic  inflammation 
has  suddenly  deserted  a  previously  inflamed 
joint,  it  wiU  be  well  to  apply  a  mustard 
plaster  to  the  place,  with  the  view  of  possibly 
re-exciting  the  action  which  appears  to  have 
been  transferred  to  the  heart ;  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  heart 
may  be  affected  without  any  such  apparent 
transference. 

The  above  measures  judiciously  carried 
out,  will  do  much  to  retard  the  progress  of 
BO  serious  a  disease  as  carditis,  and  there  is 
the  advantage,  that  from  its  so  frequently 
accompanying  rheumatic  fever,  an  unpro- 
fessional person  will  have  less  difficulty  than 
in  many  other  affections,  of  making  up  his 
mind  on  the  nature  of  the  seizure.    Inflam- 


*  CASsmcLC— In  slnKMt  any  case  of  earbnncle.  after  the  tongue  hai  become  tolerably  clean,  ttrenty 
■lataM  ol  tbe  DQots  Nitro  Hydro-chloric  Add  may  be  glrtn  with  advantage  three  times  a-day,  in  a  wine- 
rkwfal  of  water,  or  of  infoaion  of  Bark,  or  with  a  grain  of  Qalnine.  The  addition  of  fire  or  ten  drop*  of 
Chlerk  Alwr  to  each  doaa  ia  pleasant  and  nsefut.    Ciirbancle  ahoold  altraya,  if  poaaible,  be  treated  by  a 
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mation  of  the  heart,  whether  arising  in  the 
progress  of  rheumatic  fever  or  not,  will  of 
course  be  characterized  by  the  same  svmp- 
toms.  The  treatment  recommended  above, 
is  to  be  resorted  to  irrespective^  of  cause. 

CARMINATIVES  —  reUevo  flatulence 
aud  spasm  in  the  bowels.  The  principal 
rarminatives  are,  dill,  anise,  caraway,  la- 
vender, peppermint,  pennyroyal,  and  their 
various  preparations;  but  any  stimulants 
and  aromatics,  such  as  nutmeg,  ginger, 
spirituous  liquors,  &c.  &c.,  are  carminatives. 

CAROTmS^are  the  large  arteries  which 
pass  up  the  neck  on  each  side  of  tlie  wind- 
pipe, to  supply  the  head  with  blood. — Sec 
Artery, 

CARRARA  WATER— is  an  artiflcially 
prepared  effervescing  water,  holding  car- 
i>onate  of  lime  in  solution  by  means  of  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid.  It  is  useful  in 
some  forms  of  dyspepsia. 

CARRAGEEN  MOSS.— The  article  sold 
under  the  name  is  a  sea-weed.  When  boiled 
in  water  it  yields  a  vegetable  jelly,  or  muci- 
lage, which  requires  flavouring  to  make  it 
l^alatable.  It  is  nutritive,  but  probably  not 
more  so  than  other  jellies.  One  ounce  of 
carrageen,  previously  soaked  for  a  quarter 
of  an  Aour  in  cold  water,  is  to  be  boiled  in 
a  pint  and  a-half  of  water  till  it  is  dis- 
bolved. 

CARRON  OIL — is  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  lime-water  and  linseed-oil ;  it  has 
been  much  celebrated  as  an  application  in 
bums,  having  first  come  into  use  at  the 
Carron  iron  works,  in  Scotland.  It  is 
certainly  soothing,  but  need  scarcely  be 
employed  whilst  there  are  other  and  less 
disagreeable  remedies  at  hand.  ^VllCll  used 
it  is  smeared  over  the  burnt  part  by  means 
of  a  feather.* 

Refer  to — Bums, 

CARROT — the  well-known  vegetable,  is 
nourishing,  and  contains  a  considerable  pro- 
l)ortion  oi  saccharine  matter,  but  it  is  not 
easily  digested  by  weak  stomachs,  and  re- 
quires thorough  boiling  to  make  it  whole- 
some for  any.  In  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Beaumont,  carrot  was  found  to  take  three 
hours  and  fifteen  minutes  of  the  healthy 
digestive  process,  for  its  solution.t 

CARTILAGE —  Gbistlb— is  a  white- 
looking  semi-transparent  substance,  closely 
resembling  gelatine  in  composition.  It 
covers  the  extremities  of  the  bones  at  the 
iointSt  and  also  serves  as  a  bond  of  union 
between  different  bones.  Bone  itself  is 
in  the  first  place  deposited  in  cartilage, 
which  is  abundant  in  the  young ;  but  as 
age  advances,  much  of  the  latter  substance 
— such  as  that  wLlch  connects  the  ribs  with 
the  breast  bone—- becomes  ossified. 

*  Carron  Oa  may  be  in«d«  more  npreeablj  with  tqnfil  p«rU  of  Uin«- water  and  oUv«  oiL 

t  Cabbot.— Finely-grated  carrot,  loada  Into  a  poultice,  is  often  need.  It  U  aaid,  wiili  good  dTeoi.  to  open 
canoerooe  and  other  foul  eorea. 

t  Caaela  Pulp  If  utad  in  making  Senna  Confection. 

9  CASToa-OiL.— Preparatloni  from  the  leaf  of  the  oastor-oll  plant  are  employed  to  promote  the  ieoreildo  of 
milk  when  It  te  deficient.    Refor  to "  ChUd-Bed."  f  /         r  w.c  ■tRRWiwo  w 
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CASCARILLA  BARK  — is  obtained 
from  a  tree  native  to  Jamaica  and  the  Ba- 
hamas. It  bears  considerable  resemblance 
to  cinchona  bark,  but  is  more  aromatic.  In 
dyspepsia  and  debility  generally  it  is  use- 
ful. The  infusion  is  made  by  pouring  on 
an  ounce  and  a-half  of  bruised  cascarilla 
bark,  a  pint  of  boiling^water,  and  mace- 
rating for  two  hours.  The  dose,  from  half 
to  a  whole  wine-glassful.  The  tincture  is 
of  course,  a  warmer  stimulant.  One  to 
two  tea-spoonfuls  of  the  latter  may  be 
taken  in  water,  or  added  to  other  bitter 
infusions.  Cascarilla  is  \iscd  in  the  forma- 
tion of  pastiles. 

CASSIA  PULP— is  obtained  from  the 
pod  of  a  species  of  cassia  by  boiling.  It  is 
mildly  laxative  in  doses  of  two  or  three 
ounces  ;  but  at  present  has  fallen  into 
disuse  I 

CASSIA. — See  Cinnamon. 

CASTILE  SOAP— is  a  hard  soap,  com- 
pounded of  soda  and  olive-oil,  and  is  used 
m  medicine  for  makmg  pills,  plasters,  &c. 
It  is  sold  both  white  and  mottled ;  the 
former  is  preferable. 

CASTOR-OIIr—the  well-known  aperi- 
ent, is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  Ricinus 
communis^  or  castor-oil  plant,  by  expression 
cither  hot  or  cold,  or  by  boiling  in  water. 
Cold  drawn  castor-oil,  or  what  is  sold  as 
such,  is  most  generally  used  in  this  coimtr^. 
Castor-oil  is  one  of,  if  not  the  most  ccrtam 
and  safest  of  our  aperients  ;  in  most  per- 
sons it  acts  quickly,  without  pain,  clears 
the  bowels  effectually,  leaves  them  with 
a  greater  tendency  to  relaxation  than  be- 
fore, and  does  not  require  the  dose  to  be 
inctrcased,  in  consequence  of  repetition. 
From  earliest  infancy  to  old  age,  castor-oil 
may,  as  a  general  riue,  be  given  with  per- 
fect safety ;  but  yet  there  are  some  persons 
who  cannot  take  it.  Some  stomachs  will 
not  retain  the  oil,  however  disguised ;  in  a 
few  individuals  it  acts  almost  drastically, 
and  produces  a  painful  sensation  of  piles, 
and  occasionally  it  causes,  during  its  action, 
deadly  faintness.  These,  however,  are  but 
exceptional  instances.  § 

In  consequence  of  its  gentle  but  effectual 
action  it  is  most  valuable  as  an  aperient, 
in  properly  regulated  doses,  for  persons  of 
weak  habit  of  body.  Its  certain  action,  the 
tendency  to  relaxation  which  remains  after 
its  employment,  and  the  circumstance  that 
the  dose  requires  rather  to  be  diminished 
than  increased  by  continued  use,  render 
castor-oil  peculiarly  adapted  for  those  who 
suffer  from  habitual  constipation.  In  aU 
conditions  of  body  in  which  it  is  desirable 
to  clear  the  bowels,  effectually,  but  without 
much  disturbance,  the  oil  is  invaluable,  in 
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pregnmncT'  niOTC  particularly.  Irritation  of 
the  mucus  lining  of  the  bowels,  whether 
infiAmmatory,  or  in  the  form  of  simple 
(hsrrhcDa,  is  in  man^  cases  more  quickly 
idufTed  by  castor-oil  than  by  any  other 
reiDcdr.*  See  Bov>ei  Complaint,  Diarrhaa, 
4c. 

The  great  objection  to  costor-oil,  its  sickly 
nauseousneas,  has  gircn  rise  to  a  variety  of 
laodes  of  talung  it.      Floated  in  brandy 
a^d  water,  barley-water,  or  some  aromatic 
water,  are  faTOunte  modes  with  many,  others 
take  it  beat  in  hot  fluids,  tea,  coffee,  or  gruel, 
the  heat  getting  rid  of  the  feeling  of  oily 
consistency  ao  disgusting  to  some.    A  piece 
of  orange  or  Icmon-pcel  chewed  lust  pre- 
vious to  taking  a  dose  of  castor>oil,  blunts 
the  acuteness  of  the  nerves  of  taste.     Cas- 
tor-oil may  be  taken   in  emulsion,  made 
with  mucilage  or  milk ;  but  rubbed  up  with 
1^  of  egg  IB  the  best  form  of.  mixture, 
la  this  way,  it  iB  not  so  active  an  aperient  as 
when  uncombined ;  but  in  irritable  and  in- 
flamed conditions  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  boweLi,  it  is  especially  valuable  when 
cooibined  with  opium.     Six  drachms,  by 
■Misnre,  of  castor-oil,  are  to  be  well  tritu- 
rated in  a  mortar  with  the  yolk  of  one  egg, 
and  to  this  soft  water,  or  some  aromatic  dis- 
tiDed  water,  is  to  be  added  gradually,  to  the 
txunt  of  six  ounces.    If  an  aromatic  water 
B  not  used,  a  few  drops  of  some  essential 
aH,  auch  as  cinnamon,  may  be  added  before 
the  water.    The  mixture  resembles  custard 
b  consistence,  t  The  dose  an  ounce — two 
caUe-spoonfuls.    llie  usuxd  dose  of  castor- 
oO  alime,  is  about  half-an-ounce,  or  one 
table-spoonfuL 

CATALEPSY  ii  a  peculiar  afTcction  of 
the  nervous  system,  caused  generally  by 
radden  violent  mental  emotion.  Sensibility 
to  external  things,  and  the  i>ower  of  volun- 
tary movement  is  lo^t;  the  limbs  remain 
Hezible,  but  retain  whatever  position  they 
lujr  be  placed  in.  llio  signs  of  life  are, 
in  this  afiection,  occasionally  so  obscured, 
that  the  person  has  been  accounted  dead. 
Sumnlsnts — ammonia  to  the  nostrils — 
•hoold  be  used,  and  stimulant  enemato, 
vith  continued  friction  over  the  body,  par- 
ticolariy  down  the  spine.  EUctricUy. 
Beier  Xfy— Death— Sigtu  of, 
CATAHENIA.— The  female  monthly  dis- 
charge.    See  Menstruation, 


An  individual  who  is  becoming  the  subject 
of  cataract,  complains  of  seeing  objects,  as 
it  were,  covered  by  a  mist  or  veil ;  vision 
is  sometimes  better  in  an  obftcure  light, 
when  the  pupil  becomes  dilated.  When 
the  disease  is  a  little  advanced,  anything 
placed  a  little  to  one  side  is  better  distin- 
guished than  if  it  is  directly  in  front,  the 
first  opaque  spot  of  cataract  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  lens,  or  the  axis  of  vision,  in 
which  situation,  it  can  be  detected  b;^ 
examination. 

AVhen  cataract  is  in  its  incipient  stage, 
its  progress  may  perhaps  be  arrested  by 
judicious  treatment,  and  for  this  reason  the 
cose  should,  as  quickly  as  possible,  be 
placed  under  medical  care ;  in  the  interim, 
the  bowels  must  be  attended  to,  stimulants 
avoided,  and  a  blister  applied  to  the  nape 
of  the  neck.  When  cataract  occupies  the 
whole  circle  of  vision,  and  produces  blind- 
ness, it  may  be  removed  by  operation.  An 
oculist  or  surgeon  should  always  bo  con- 
sulted on  the  case. 

CATARRH  is  inflammatory  irritation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  air- 
passages —  the  nostrils  and  bronchi.  It 
usually  commences  in  the  former,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  latter.  Catarrh,  or  **  a  cold," 
as  its  popular  name  implies,  is  generally  the 
restdt  of  cold  combined  with  damp,  but 
quite  as  frequently  of  checked  perspira- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  individual  pass- 
ing from  a  heated  room  to  a  current  of  cold 
air ;  it  is,  too,  not  improbable,  that  the 
recently  discovered  agent  ozone,  when  it 
exists  m  excess  in  the  atmosphere,  exerts 
an  irritant  effect  upon  the  respiratory  mem- 
brane. Catarrh  commences  with  feverish 
symptoms  more  or  less  severe,  shivcrins 
followed  by  heat.  A  peculiar  dryness  and 
heat  of  the  Uning  membrane  of  the  nostril, 
is  followed  by  discharge  of  thin  acrid  watery 
fluid,  '*  a  running  at  the  nose,"  and  witli 
this,  there  is  intense  headache  between  the 
eyes.  Or  the  throat  may  be  first  affected, 
or  the  chest  itself  may  be  directly  attacked, 
though  if  not,  it  will  quickly  become  so ; 
tlie  windpipe  feels  as  if  raw,  there  is  frequent 
cough,  dry  and  harsh,  or  with  tliin  expecto- 
ration, and  the  breathing  is  oppressed;  there 
is  in  fact  subacute  bronchitis. 

The  evil  of  a  **  neglected  cold  "  has  be- 
come proverbial,  and  justly  so — it  is  great. 


CATAPLASM.— A  poultice.    See  Poul.  |  The  attack  ought  to  be  checked  at  first. 
<<^.  !  It  has  been  recommended,  that  as  soon  as 


CATARACT  is  an  affection  of  the  eye 
vhich  produces  opacity  of  the  crystalino 
iens,  and  more  or  less  obstructs  vision  ac- 
oonling  to  the  extent  of  the  disease.  The 
lAction  is  most  common  in  persons  ad- 
vanced in  life,  but  may  occur  at  any  age. 


the  nostrils  become  affected,  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  zinc — five  or  six  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  water,  should  be  injected  into 
them  by  means  of  a  syringe,  and  it  is  said, 
that  by  this  means,  if  adopted  in  the  very 
Jirtt  etage,  the  catarrh  may  be  stopped ;  this 


*  CAtroa-Oru— In  aoaM  |MrU  of  Central  America,  where  the  castor-oil  plant  growa  abandantly.  ft  is 
■c*(«rtf,  if  at  all,  a«ed  ae  a  ni«d<cliie.  being  oonaidered  poiionoui,  or  to  eaaae  fever.  lu  cffecU  cannot  bo 
«i'«rieied  9m  with  certainty.    Tlili  might  be  ueeful  to  emigrants  —Vign»'9  Travel*  in  South  America. 

t  CAtToa-OiL.— Befer  to  Dlarrhcie  and  Drientery.  A  good  mode  of  •dnitnUtratuMi  for  children  li  to 
"■■■  a  moMkl  qmmntitf  of  milk  and  enear  with  cinnamon,  till  ttie  fluTonr  la  well  imparted,  and  then  to  shake 
•r  the  cestT-oU  and  boc  llaTuared  milk  In  a  bottto.  Another  mode  Is  recommended  by  U.  Martin.  The 
^■mky  of  oU  raqnlrad  b  pnt  In  an  earthen  pan ;  an  egg  U  broken  on  it;  the  pan  la  then  hMted,  and  the 
"I  M^  enr  ahakaa  «p  tofelbcr,  so  as  to  produce  an  en^f  krouiiU.    A  little  salt  is  then  addvd.   **  I  have  given," 


kseija, 


la  a  maa  an  emalaite  nuMle  of  three  eggs  and  forty* five  ffrainmee  of  oil,  and  b«  bas  eaten  it  wlUi- 
•at  ibe  oil.**    la  China,  we  are  told,  caator-ou  is  dally  used  In  oommon  cookerv. 
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cannot  be  expected,  howerer,  to  influence 
in  the  least  the  constitutional  symptoms. 
The  first  measure  in  incipient  cold,  is  to 
restore,  and  excite  the  action  of  the  skin,  to 
get  free  perspiration.  This  is  best  accom- 
plished by  the  yapour  or  warm-bath,  but  if 
these  cannot  be  had,  the  best  remedies 
are  hot  water  to  the  feet,  a  warm  bed,  and 
hot  diluent  drinks,  along  with  diaphoretic 
medicine.  A  draught  consisting  ot  half  an 
ounce  of  spirit  of  mindererus,  one  to  two 
drachms  of  paregoric,  and  ten  to  fifteen  drops 
of  ipecacwmha  wine,  with  water  sufficient 
to  fill  a  wine-glass,  should  be  given  with  fire 
grains  of  Pliunmer's  pill,  on  getting  into 
bed,  and  about  an  hour  after  the  warm 
driiiks  *  in  the  morning,  some  gentle  ape- 
rient, senna,  or  castor-oil,  or  seidlitz  powder 
is  to  be  taken.  If  there  is  much  irritation  of 
the  chest  at  ni^ht,  a  bran  poultice,  a  mtistard 
plaster,  or  friction  with  a  stimulant  lini- 
ment may  be  employed.  The  treatment 
above  recommended,  may  bo  followed  up  for 
two  or  three  nights  in  succession ;  confine- 
ment to  the  house,  low  diet,  and  demulcent 
drinks,  such  as  barley-water,  &c.,  &c., 
bein^  superadded.  When  catarrh  is  not 
checked,  it  runs  on  to  cough,  in  fact 
to  bronchitis,  more  or  less  severe.  See 
Bronchitis, 

Catarrh  is  unquestionably  the  effect  in 
many  cases  of  unavoidable  atmospheric 
changes  and  influences,  but  it  is  much 
oftener  the  result  of  carelessness  or  impru- 
dence—of carelessness  in  not  guarding  the 
body  against  the  effects  of  our  changeable 
cUmate^-for  catarrh  is  a  very  Engliui  dis- 
ease, and  particularly  the  neglect  of  wearing 
flannel  or  some  woollen  material  next  the 
skin,  which  Ib  the  very  best  preservative. 
Rooms,  in  the  house,  too  warm,  and  ex- 
posure to  the  air  insufficiently  clothed, 
are  fertile  sources  of  catarrhal  affection, 
especiaUy  in  children.  Insufficient  protec- 
tion to  the  feet  and  dampness  is  another. 
There  is,  too,  in  females,  the  exposure  of 
the  chest,  after  heated  ball-rooms,  public 
amusements,  &c.,  &c.  The  use  of  far  round 
the  neck  Ib  not  unfirequently  the  cause  of 
cold  affecting  the  throat:  whilst  Cjose  to 
the  skin,  it  produces  warmth  and  perspi- 
ration, but  when  the  boa  or  victorine  is 
thrown  back,  a  chill  at  once  ensues.  It  is 
not  meant  to  controvert  the  use  of  fur,  so 
requisite  in  this  climate,  but  to  guard 
against  the  incautious  and  sudden  relin- 
quishment of  the  protection. 
Refer  to — Bronchitis — Injlttenza, 
CATECHU — an  extract  obtained  prin- 
cipally from  trees  of  the  acacia  genus ;  is 
brought  chiefly  fr^m  the  East  Indies  and 
Singapore.    It  is  powerfully  astringent,  and 


is  met  with  in  masses  of  yarioos  sixes* 
either  of  a  dark  brown  or  of  a  pale  reddish- 
brown  colour.  It  is  used  both  extemallr 
and  internally.  In  some  forms  of  diarrhoua, 
catechu,  used  either  in  the  fbrm  of  infhsion, 
tincture,  or  confection,  is  serviceable,  and 
also  in  the  form  of  infusion  as  a  gargle  in  re- 
laxed sore  throat,  or  elongated  uvula.  In  the 
latter  cases,  a  convenient  mode  of  employ- 
ing catechu,  is  to  permit  a  few  grains  to 
dissolve  in  die  mourn— for  this  purpose  the 
pale  catechu  is  the  pleasantest.  In  spongi- 
ness  of  the  gnms,  i>owdered  catechu  farms 
a  good  dentifrice.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
external  applications  of  catechu,  is  in  the 
sore  and  chapped  nipples  of  nurses ;  it  must 
be  used  in  the  form  of  tincture,  put  on  the 
nipple  each  time  after  the  infant  has  been 
nursed,  by  means  of  a  small  paint  brush 
or  feather,  and  wiped  off  with  the  wetted 
comer  of  a  towel  before  the  child  is  put  to  the 
breast.  To  make  the  infusion  of  catechu,  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  is  to  be  poured  upon  six 
drachms  of  the  powdered  extract,  along  with 
one  drachm  of  bruised  cinnamon,  and  the 
whole  infused  for  an  hour ;  the  dose  is  from 
two  to  four  table-spoonfuls.  The  dose  of  the 
tincture  is  from  one  to  two  tea-spoonfuls 
and  of  the  electuary  twenty  to  forty  grains, 
the  latter  is  astringent  and  aromatic,  and 
contains  about  one  grain  of  opium  in  every 
193  grains. 

CATHARTICS,  are  medicines  which 
stimulate  the  bowels  to  increased  action. 

Refer  to — Purgtxtixfes. 

CATHETER— an  instrument  used  by 
surgeons,  and  with  slight  exception  to  l>e 
used  by  them  alone,  for  drawing  off  urine 
from  the  bladder,  which  is  retained  in  it  in 
consequence  of  disease.  Some  peculiar 
cases  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  use 
of  the  catheter  for  reheflT  and  remain  so  for 
years;  imdcr  this  state  of  circumstances, 
the  patient  ou^ht  to  learn  to  employ  the  in- 
strument for  himself^  and  many  do  so ;  with 
this  exception,  it  must  be  used  by  pro- 
fessional hands  alone,  for  even  in  these  it 
requires  both  skill  and  care,  and  may  do 
serious  mischief.  In  cases  which  require  a 
catheter  to  be  regularly  passed,  the  opera- 
tion generally  becomes  easier.  The  passagr 
of  the  catheter  being  simply  a  medianical 
operation,  requiring  tact,  and  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  parts  of  the  body  impdi- 
cated,  and  of  the  direction  of  the  urethra, 
may  of  course  be  acquired  by  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  eaucate  hhnsclf 
upon  these  points,  t 

Refer  to^Bladder, 

CAUL.  The  omentum.— See  Omeniwn. 
— ^The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  portion  of 
the  uterine  membranes,  which  is  sometimes 


*  Cataber.— The  warm  drinks  are  of  eoarse  to  b«  f1r»n  an  hour  after  the  medtclnee. 
t  Cathbtsbs  Tory  in  slse  and  form,  and  the  inttraoient  for  tiie  male  U  totally  dlferae  from  that  rsqatnd 
for  the  female. 
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emied  along  with  the  head  of  the  child  at 
bodi,  and  ooTema  it  like  a  reil.    The  caul  is 

Much  tuperatition 

to  be  attached  both  to  the  circum- 

andto  the  object  itself. 

CAULIFLOWER,  a  regetable  of  the 

eabbage   tribe,   agrees   better  than  most 

odier  'vegetablea,  with  those  of  weak  di- 

^eiCkm.    The  addition  of  melted  butter  is 


CAUSTICS  are  substances  which  destroj 
oipmsed  tissoes  by  combining  with  their 
fonstitupnt  elements.  The  mmeral  acids, 
strong  aoetie  add,  potassa,  lime,  nitrate  of 
iflTer,  refined  sugar,  belong  to  the  class, 
sad  may  be  referred  to  under  their  respec- 
dfeheeda. 

CAUTERY  is  iron  applied  at  a  red  or 
vl^  beet  to  the  animal  body.  It  is  a 
puwqf  ul  means  of  counter-irritation. 

CAYENNE.— See  Cajuieum, 

CELLULAR  MEMBRANE  or  Tibsub, 
m  AwftTAM  TissTJs,  is  the  reticular  mem- 
bnaeous  web,  which  connects  the  various 
fTtimns  of  the  body,  and  fills  up  the  inter- 
stiecs.  It  IS  made  up  of  numberless  little 
IbRS  snd  bands  crossing  each  other  in 
cfoy  direction,  and  endosmff  small  spaces, 
vkieh  freely  communicate  uroughout  the 
body.  The  most  familiar  exemplification 
ef  cdlular  tissue,  and  of  its  free  inter-com- 
snmication,  is  seen  in  the  blown-up  Teal  of 
the  butcher.  In  the  Hying  body,  the  areolar 
QMue  contains  a  thin  water  or  serous  fluid, 
vhich,  when  it  accumulates  in  undue  quan- 
tity, constitutes  one  form  of  dropsy,  finding 
its  way  by  permeation  through  the  cellular 
■cshes  to  the  most  dependent  part  of  the 
bodr. 

^ClSRATE.— An  ointment,  of  which  wax 
fims  a  component.  The  hard  wax,  and 
flaid  oil  or  lard,  when  combined,  forming  a 
eoopound  of  conyenient  consistence. 

Simple  cerate  is  formed  by  melting  to- 
gether equal  parts  of  white  wax  and  oii%'e- 
dl,  and  stirring  during  cooling. 
Oalaminp,  or  Turner  s  Cerate.    See  Cala- 


Lead  cerate. — Acetate  of  lead  five  drachms, 
white  wax  eight  ounces,  olive-oil  twenty 
oonecs.  Dissolve  the  wax  by  heat  in 
eighteen  ounces  of  the  oil,  rub  up  the 
acetate  of  lead  finely  with  the  remaining 
two  ounces,  add  this  gradually  to  the  larger 
qaaatity,  and  stir  during  cooling. 

Bestn  cerate :  Take  of  resin  five  ounces, 
Ivd  eight  ounces,  bee's-wax  two  oimces, 
xnfelt  them  together  with  a  gentle  heat,  and 
then  stir  the  mixture  briskly  while  it  cools. 

Scap  cerate  is  sometimes  useful :  it  is 
better  mrocured  ready  prepared. 

CEa£BRUM.^The  brain.— See  Brain, 


CEREBELLUM.  — The  lesser  brain.— 
See  Brain. 

CERUMEN  is  the  waxy  matter  of  the 
ear,  of  which  the  chief  ourpose  is,  probably, 
the  repulsion— by  its  bitterness  and  other 
qualities — of  insects  which  might  enter  or 
harbour  in  the  passage.  It  sometimes  ac- 
cumulates to  so  great  an  extent,  especially 
in  the  aged,  and  in  the  young,  particularly 
after  acute  diseases,  as  to  cause  dea&iess, 
more  or  less  complete,  which  is  generally 
accompanied  with  noises  and  other  uneasy 
sensations  in  the  affected  organ.  Ilie  ac- 
cumulated wax  may,  possibly,  be  detected, 
by  examining  the  ear-passage  with  the 
aid  of  a  candle.  In  order  to  remove  the 
hardened  mass,  a  small  portion  of  warm 
olive  or  almond-oil  must  be  dropped 
into  the  ear  for  two  or  three  nights  in  suc- 
cession, for  the  purpose  of  softening  and 
loosening  the  wax ;  after  that  has  been  done, 
the  passage  must  be  thoroughly  syringed 
out  with  warm  water,  by  means  of  a  two- 
oimce  syringe,  till  the  wax  is  detached  and 
washed  out.  Some  persons  become  faint 
and  giddy  on  having  the  ears  syringed ;  in 
such  cases  the  operation  is  best  undergone 
in  the  horizontal  posture. 

Refer  to-^Ear- Syringe, 
t  CHALK.  — Carbonate  of  lime  occurs 
abundantly  in  various  parts  of  the  world ; 
it  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  absorbent  and 
antacid.  For  medicinal  purposes  it  requires 
to  be  levigated,  by  which  process  the  finer 
particles  are  separated :  when  dried,  the  pre- 
paration constitutes  the  **  prepared  chalk  " 
of  the  shops.  As  a  general  antacid,  chalk 
is  scarcely  to  be  recommended,  but  in  cases 
of  diarrhcea,  especially  in  children,  where 
much  acidity  exists,  it  is  highly  useful 
For  the  latter  purpose,  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  grains  of  cnalk  rubbed  up  in  an 
ounce  and  a-half  of  diU.  water,  form  a  mix- 
ture of  which  a  tea-spoonful  may  be  given 
to  an  infant  six  weeks  old,  every  few  hours 
if  requisite. 

In  the  case  of  adults,  the  ordinary  chalk 
mixture  is  an  excellent  preparation ;  it  may 
be  made  with  prepared  chalk  two  drachms, 
powder  of  gum  acacia  two  drachms,  cinna- 
mon water,  or  water  simply,  eight  ounces ; 
a  drachm  and  a-half  of  sugar  may  be  added, 
but  is  quite  as  well  omitted ;  better,  if  the 
climate  is  a  warm  one,  as  it  causes  fermen- 
tation. To  the  above  mixture,  rhubarb, 
laudanum,  &c.,  may  be  added  if  requisite. 
The  dose,  two  or  three  table- spoonfuls,  re- 
peated more  or  less  frequently,  according  to 
the  amoimt  of  diarrhoea.  The  compound 
chalk  powder — dose  thirty  to  sixty  grains — 
and  the  same  powder  with  opium — dose 
five  to  twenty  grains — are  both  useful  and 


*  Ceratas  ars  omitted  from  the  Britlah  Phannicopo»(«,  and  ar«  now  ineloded  onder  Ungenti  or  Ointments. 
Tnw'4  OoraU  Is  omitted  altontlier. 

t  CiAix. — Tbo  Compoand  Chalk  Powder  hsa  been  exchanged  in  the  Britleh  PharmacopoDle  for  the  Aro- 
■edaC^aUi  Powder;  and  the  AromeUe  Chalk  Powder  la  combined  with  Opiam  in  the  preparation  of  ono 
inis  of  ibe  latisr  to  f«ty  graini  of  the  former.    The  arerage  doee  for  an  adult  being  twenty  to  thiity  grain*. 
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ticcs,  for  which  they  arc  no  better  than  the 
simple  water  or  bran ;  but  their  infusion 
taken  internally  is  an  aromatic  bitter  of  un- 
doubted tonic  properties,  and  without  n«u- 
scousncss.  In  simple  debility  of  the  stomach 
and  loss  of  appetite,  chamomile  tea,  if  not 
used  too  frequently,  and  for  too  lung  time  at 
once,  is  a  safe  and  good  remedy.  Half-an- 
ounce  of  chamomile  flowers  may  be  infused 
like  common  tea,  in  rather  less  than  a  pint 
of  boilins- water,  or  if  time  be  given,  in  cold 
water,  w'hich  makes  an  equally  efficacious 
and  pleasanter  dose.  Chamomile  tea  drank 
warm  is  often  employed  as  a  gentle  emetic 
by  itself,  or  to  aid  the  action  of  other  medi- 
cines of  the  class ;  alone  it  is  yery  uncer- 
tain, unless  made  very  strong.  From  five 
to  ten  drops  of  the  essential  oil  of  chamo- 
mile, dropped  on  su^ar,  is  a  useful,  and  not 
unpleasant  carminative. 
•  CHAMPAGNE,— the  well-known  wine, 
contains  about  12  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  a 
much  less  proportional  quantity  than  the 
strong  dry  wines,  such  as  port*  sherry, 
Madeira,  &c.  AVhen  efifervescmg,  however, 
it  exerts  a  powerful  but  transient  intoxi- 
cating effect.  Champagne  is  often  accused 
of  causing  gout,  indigestion,  &c.,  but  per- 
haps these  are  more  likely  to  be  the  results 
of  the  other  luxuries  which  accompany  a 
champagne  dinner,  than  of  the  wine  itself. 

CHANCRES— arc  small  ulcers,  the  re- 
sult of  inoculation  with  the  venereal  poison. 
They  commence  in  the  form  of  small  pus- 
tules, which,  after  breaking,  degenerate 
into  yellowish  grey-looking  sores,  around 
which  the  skin  feels  firm  or  hard.  Thorough 
destruction  of  the  chancre  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver,  lunar 
caustic,  is  the  only  safe  measure.  When  the 
disease  has  advanced  beyond  the  incipient 
stage,  or  indeed  in  any  stage,  it  cannot  be 
a  subject  for  domestic  treatment,  and  ought 
more  especially,  on  account  of  the  lament- 
able results  which  may  ensue  should  the 
constitution  become  affected,  to  be  without 
delay  entrusted  to  proper  medical  care. 

CHAPPED  HANDS  — so  troublesome 
to  many  in  frosty  weather  and  during  cold 
dry  east  winds,  may  partly  be  avoided  by 
care  in  thoroughly  oryin^  the  skin  after 
washing.  The  following  lotion  will  be  found 
useful :  take  of  borax  two  scruples,  glyce- 
rine half-an-ounce,  water  seven  and  a-half 
oimces.    This  mav  be  used  twice-a-day.f 

CHARCOAL.— Seb  Carbon. 

CHARPIE — the  loose  fibres  from  scraped 
linen,  used  to  absorb  the  discharge  from 
sores.  It  is  more  used  in  France  than  in 
this  country. 

CHEESE— is  the  curd  or  caseine  of  milk 
mixed  with  a  proportion  of  butter,  prcwed, 

*  Champaonb.— Within  tb«  iMt  ten  ytm  thto  wtno  has  eom«  into  mueh  more  frenenl  use.  owing  to  tlie 
redaction  in  price.  In  dieeam  of  exheaBtlon,  more  eepecUUy  In  the  extreme  debility  of  fever,  nhen  the 
etomech  la  IrrlUble,  few  medicines  ere  equal  to  Champagne  frequtntly  giren.  In  qaantules  of  from  half  to  a 
whole  wlne-alsMful.    In  many  eeeea  of  eveo  temporary  n«ryotts  exhauaiion  It  It  a  Taloable  rBStoratlTe. 

t  OMAmo  Hands  —Take  of  Lead  Bolntlon— Oxide  of  Zinc— Olvcerine— eech  one  drachm— Pare  Lard  two 
ounces— Hub  well  together— Use  to  the  bands  ereiy  nivht.    See  also  Appendix. 
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easily  carried  preparations,  wliich  ought 
to  form  part  of  the  domestic  medicine  chest 
of  the  emigrant,  or,  indeed,  wherever  the 
usual  sources  for  procuring  efficient  medi- 
cines are  far  distant.  The  powders  ought  to 
be  procured  ready  prepared.  Forty  grains 
of  that  compounded  with  opium,  contain 
one  ^ain  of  the  drug.  Chalk  forms  an  in- 
gredient in  the  aromatic  confection.  The 
practice  of  sprinkling  chalk  powder  upon 
sores,  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  dis- 
charges, &c,  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

CHALK-STONE— is  the  concretion  de- 
posited around  and  in  the  jomts  of  those 
who  sufier  from  chronic  gout.  -  It  consists 
of  the  lithic  acid  and  soda,  which  form  a 
comparatively  insoluble  salt.  The  liability 
to  the  formation  of  chalk-stone.  Is  a  reason 
why  those  who  are  subject  to  gout  should, 
when  an  antacid  is  required,  make  use  of 
potassa,  which,  in  union  with  lithic  acid, 
forms  a  much  more  soluble  salt  than  soda 
does. 

Refer  to — Gmit — Urates  Acid—  Urine, 

CHALYBEATES  — are  medicines  con- 
taining iron.  The  term  is  well  known  in 
comiection  with  mineral  waters.  The  most 
generally  used  chalvbeate  springs  in  this 
country  are  those  of  'Tunbridge-wells,  Chel- 
tenham, and  Scarborough ;  Leamington  and 
Harrogate  also  possess  chalybeate  waters, 
and  there  are  many  others,  including  Hart- 
fell,  and  Peterhead,  in  Scotland,  scattered 
throughout  the  island.  Li  chalybeate  waters 
the  iron  is  generally  in  combination  with  car- 
bonic acid,  the  taste  of  the  water  is  inky,  and 
if  it  be  one  of  those — and  they  are  the  most 
general — in  which  the  metal  is  in  combina- 
tion with  carbonic  acid,  when  the  water  has 
stood  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  it  lets 
fall  a  yellowish  sediment.  Chalybeate  waters 
are,  by  virtue  of  the  iron  they  contain, 
powerful  tonics,  and  well  adapted  as  cura- 
tive agents  in  diseases  of  debihty  generally ; 
but  they  are  not  to  be  lightly  and  unthink- 
ingly used,  or  without  professional  sanction. 
Many  persons  do  themselves  serious  injury 
by  unadvisedly  drinking  mineral  waters, 
under  the  idea  that  if  they  do  no  good, 
they  cannot  do  much  harm.  To  persons 
of  full  habit,  and  with  any  tendency  to 
head  affection,  even  a  short  course  of 
chalybeate  water  might  be  most  seriously 
dangerous. 

Ifefer  to— /wrt. 

CHAMOMILE— the  **AnthemU  NobiUt" 
of  botanists,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
description.  The  flowers,  cither  fresh  or 
dried,  are  deservedly  classed  amid  the  most 
useful,  safe,  and  generally  employed  do- 
mestic remedies.  Ihey  are  often,  it  is  true, 
wasted,  in  making  fomentations  and  poul- 
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■Ued,  And  dried.  A  general  and  nutri- 
ttm  article  of  diet,  it  ia  not  one  suited 
t»  veak  atomacht.  A  meal  of  bread  and 
Aane  alone  rc^uirea  a  thoroughly  strong 
^jpttion  to  dupoae  of  it  comfortably. 
Hany,  borwerer,  who  cannot  eat   cheese 

ia  this  way,  may  take  it  in  small  quantity 

with  impunity*  and  when  old  almost  with 

aiTmtage*  at  the  dose  of  a  moderate  meal. 

Much  of  the  indigestibility  of  cheese  arises 

■adoobtedly  from  its  toughness,  and  the 

cohfiion  of  ita  particles,  this  diminishes 

m  it  Tcrges  towards  decay ;   but  is  much 

iacraand  by  toasting,  which  renders  the 

ntide  decidEedly  unwholesome.     Cheese  is 

said  to  assist  thx:  digestion  of  other  articles 

«f  diet ;  and  there  is  an  old  rhyme  : — 

**ClM«M  to  a  pMvUb  elf, 
Digwu  •?«  jrtbing  bul  itself.** 

Probably,  the  power  put  forth  by  the 
ich  for  the  solution  of  the  cheese  acts 
lesdily  upon  the  less  tenacious  sub- 
submitted  to  it  at  the  same  time. 
Tkt  habi trial  use  of  old  cheese  in  any  quan- 
tity is  iiy  tirious,  and  may  occasion  cutaneous 
— ptiona.    In  Germany,  a  peculiar  kind  of 
4eca7  in  cheese  has  occasioned  symptoms 
if  iirilaat  poisoning. 

The  caserne,  or  ctud  of  milk,  which  forms 
ikc  baaia  oi  cheese,  Tery  closely  resembles 
in  composition ;  its  nutritive  power 
be  known  from  the  (act,  **  that  from 
akme  the  chief  constituent  of  the 
animal'a  blood,  as  well  as  its  mus- 
calarlSbres,  membranes,  &c.,  are  formed  in 
the  first  stage  of  its  life." 

The  eontrast  afforded  by  tough  indigcs- 
tihla  ebeeae  to  the  milk  curd  adapted  for 
casj  solution  in  the  stomachs  of  the  youne, 
in  a  guod  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  amde  of  diet,  nutritiTe  and  wholesome, 
aiybe  modified  as  regards  its  digestibility, 
by  preparation.  Cascine  is  found  in  the 
iMptahle  kingdom,  chiefly  in  seeds.  * 

Rthrto^MiUt. 

tCHELTENHAM.— The  climate  of  Chel- 
laham  is  considered  particularly  adapted 
ht  health,  there  being  neither  jpeat  ex- 
tsHBes  of  heat,  nor  of  cold.  To  those, 
koverer,  with  whom  a  dry  and  bracing 
stBonhcrre  agrees,  its  climate  is  less  favour- 
■ble  than  some  other  localities. 

*'Thc  mineral  springs  of  Cheltenham  are 
cxeitisiTely  employed  tor  internal  adminb- 
tation.  They,  for  the  most  part,  resemble 
each  other  as  to  the  nature  ot  their  coinpo- 
aent  parts,  yet  present  considerable  dim*r> 
CBces  in  the  relative  proportions  of  their 
iigredients.  They  are  rich  in  muriate  an/1 
■viphate  of  soda.  Several  of  them  contain  a 
■Bali  portion  of  iron,  and  iodine  has  been 
hbrly  detected  in  them.      They  arc  but 

•  Cstws —II  •hon'd  b«  known  th<«t  In  th!«  country  »ymptom«  of  polionlnir  hftm  reunited  from  eatinc 
iwitd  dite««,  anil  the  cam  of  the  *'Bnrl(>y"  hlflemen.  twenty  of  whom  tairered  alNrmlnu'ly  from  Bucii  a 
<MMt.  Bay  b0  rvMwmberrd.  The  chief  «ymptom«  nre  iievere  paini  in  the  bow«li^  and  fpueral  collapM.  The 
ItmfUmm  for  ^Ato  wonhl  b«  a|t|tlio>«ble  here— See  Colic. 

t  CssLTsaaAa.— 8««  AdmimIix— Uealtb  Retona. 
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slightly  gaseous,  and  though  two  or  three  of 
them  have,  when  first  drawn,  a  slight  odour 
of  sulphurated  hydrogen,  it  soon  passes  ofi; 
and  is  probably  dependent  upon  the  springs 
passing  through  a  layer  of  mud,  or  matter 
m  a  state  of  decomposition.  It  must  not, 
therefore,  be  supposed  that  the  BO*cidled 
sulphuretted  wells  are  analogous  in  their 
action  with  the  class  of  sulphurous  springs. 
*  *  Besides  its  saline  springs,  Cheltenham 
possesses  two  chalybeate  ones,  wluch,  like 
others  of  the  same  class,  have  a  disac:ree- 
ablc  inky  taste,  and  are  somewhat  diEU'k- 
coloured.  From  their  not  containing  much 
carbonic  acid,  they  do  not  sparkle,  and  are 
soon  decomposed  on  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

**  There  are  many  diseases  in  which  the 
Cheltenham  springs  may  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage. Persons  who  have  lived  in  India 
and  other  tropical  climates,  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  take  large  doses  of  mercury, 
will  generally  derive  benefit,  less  from  the 
aperient  than  the  tonic  properties  of  tliu 
waters.  For  gouty  patients,  also  of  a  ple- 
thoric or  irritable  habit,  they  are  advisable. 
And  in  cases  of  amenorrhea  and  chlorosis 
they  do  good  service,  where  with  it  a  faulty 
condition  of  the  digc8ti%*e  organs  exists." 

For  the  substance  of  the  above  article, 
and  of  others  similar  to  it,  the  author  is 
indebted  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Edwin  Lee  on 
the  **  Watering  Places  and  Mineral  Springs 
of  England,"  and  those  who  desire  iurthtT 
information  cannot  do  better  than  have  re- 
course to  the  publication  itself. 

CHERRY.— The  fruit  of  the  Pnmua 
cerastu.  Like  other  stone-fruits  it  is  apt 
to  disagree. 

CIIESNUT— is  the  fruit  of  the  Castaneo 
vulgaris;  it  is  nutritious,  contains  much 
starch,  and  no  oil,  like  many  others  of  the 
nut  tribe.  It  is  certainly  indigestible  frx)m 
its  firm  and  coherent  substance,  but  is  ren- 
dered much  more  unwholesome  by  being 
converted  into  fiour,  in  which  state  it  is 
largely  used  on  the  continent.  Roasted 
chesnuts  are  more  wholesome  than  raw, 
but  are  not  fit  for  weak  stomachs. 

CHEST,— or,  in  medical  language,  the 
thorax,  is  the  important  cavity  situated  be- 
tween the  neck  and  the  abdomen — sec 
fig.  A — which  contains  the  heart  and  large 
blood  vessels  and  the  lungs.  It  is  separated 
from  the  abdomen  by  the  diaphragm,  it 
is  bounded  by  the  breast-bone  anteriorly, 
latcr<iliy  by  the  ribs,  and  is  supp<irted  pos- 
teriorly by  the  spine — fig.  B.  It  is  singular 
how  much  ignorance  there  is  amon^;  the  un- 
educated regarding  the  situation  of  what  is 
called  the  chest ;  generally  it  is  referred  to 
the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  and  what  is  called 
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"•paiiiin  thechert,"I«in  m , 

a  paia  in  the  fbrmet  ijtu&tion.  In  ordering 
applications,  leeches,  blisters,  and  sach  like 
to  the  cheat  among  the  poor,  it  is  abaototely 
reqniiite  to  indicate  with  the  finger  the 
exact  ipot  nil  which  they  are  to  be  placed, 
otherwise  the  chaocea  ore,  that  if  aimplv 
the  cheat  is  named,  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
will  be  understood ;  a  serious  mistake  in 
man^  of  the  acute  affections  of  the  chest, 

llio  form  of  the  chent  itself  is,  or  otight 
to  he,  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  broad  below, 
nuTow  above — fig.  B.     It  is  true  it  of)p«r> 


the  leverse  of  this,  eren  naturally,  and  is 
made  to  do  so  still  rnore  by  the  absurd 
ideal  about  small  waiits ;  but  the  greater 
apparent  width  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
cheat  in  tlie  living  person  is  due  to  the 
shoulders  and  anna,  when  these  m«  re- 
moved, the  contrary  it  seen  to  be  the  case, 
and  the  cavitv  iCaeU;  aa  exemplified  in  fig. 
B.,  ia  evidently  much  mora  capacious  in  its 
lower  than  in  its  upper  part.  The  piinci- 
pal  contents  «f  the  cheat  are  the  lungs — 
fig.  A.,  2,  3— and  the  heart— 1— with  the 


the  lower  part  of  the  cheet  ii 


compreased,  the  contained  vitcam  mnat  find 
room  somewhere  ;  the  diaphragm  yidda 
more  readily  than  the  long  riba,  aiid  Is 
preued  down  upon  the  liver,  stomach,  and 
bowels,  disordering  their  fiinctiona,  and 
laying  the  foundatmn  of  cUseose,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  free  play  of  both  Itui 
and  heart  are  impeded.  In  other 
the  possessor  of  that  moat  desirable  pnyaicai 
confirmation,  a  capacious  chest,  is  doing  aH 
that  is  possible  to  render  it  otherwise  ;  at 
should  the  cavity  be  natnrally  small,  t* 
make  it  stiU  more  deficient  in  sue,  by  aiti- 
ficial  reatxaint,  instead  of  every  mean*  bdng 
Dsed  to  augment  its  c^iacity.  A  amall  diert 
always  gives  a  greater  liability  to  diacaae  i 
all  tend^cy  therefbre  to  contraction,  stoop> 
ing  of  the  ahouldera,  fcc.,  ought  moat  aed^ 
loualy  to  be  watched  and  attended  to,  par* 
ticularly  in  young  people,  whilat  the  bonM 
are  still  soil  and  yieldmg ;  '<''»f "»  may  h* 
either  the  cause  or  the  conaequence ;  the 
spine  too  should  be  well  examined.  Exer- 
cises, which  from  moderate  exertion  call  fbr 
full  einansion  of  the  cheat  by  respiratiaiia 
and  fiill  play  of  the  arms,  are  genenlly  nae- 
fril.  The  elastic  "  chest  expander,"  made  of 
vulcanized  india  rubber,  is  a  moat  excd- 
lent  contrivance  for  the  purpoM.  Soma 
trades,  particularly  that  of  shoe-making, 
tend  in  the  course  of  time  ta  &%ct  ths  coc^ 
formation  of  the  cavity  of  the  cheat. 

The  physical  examination  of  the  cheat  ta 
regards  meHSurement,  the  sounds  elicited  hy 
"       ■       "  "1  with  dio 


tapping  upon  il 


~  ~>lieatio] 
itelybym 
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31  the  iiiTestigation  of  disease,  and  should 
aercr  be  ovnitted  or  objected  to.  For  the 
pfoipose  of  fiicilitating  defcription«  the 
eantj  is  mapped  by  rertical  and  horizontal 
linet^  in  a  aimilar  manner  to  the  abdomen. 

Ri^er  to  —  Abdomen — Heart — Lunge  ^~ 
BeepiraHtm, 

CHEST— Water  in.— See  Dropey. 

CHICKEN  FOX  is  a  mild  emptlTe 
diieaBe  which  spreads  by  infectiont  and 
efaiefly  attacks  children,  occurrina  once 
daring  life.  It  is  preceded  in  most,  oat  not 
in  all  cases,  by  slight  fererishness,  for  one 
or  two  days.  The  eruption  first  appears  in 
the  fbnn  of  conical  pmiples  with  a  white 
head,  on  the  breast,  shoulders  and  neck, 
mart  sparingly  on  the  &ce,  and  on  the  body 
foieraUy.  On  the  second  day,  the  resiclcs 
appear  like  little  globular  blisters,  but  with 
Tery  slight  surrounding  inflammation;  on 
fhs  third  and  fourth  days,  the  fluid  they 
eoatain  becomes  opaque  or  whey-like ;  they 
■ow  either  break  or  shrivel  up,  forming 
thin  puckered  crusts,  which  fiill  off  piece- 
BMsl  in  one  or  two  days  more,  seren  or 
d^  days  being  the  whole  time  occupied 
ly  the  oonrse  m  the  disorder.  Little  or 
as  treatment  is  required  beyond  a  srentle 
tpoienft  repeated  once  or  twice,  and  care 
that  the  child  does  not  irritate  by 


Chicken  pox  might  be  mistaken  for  modi- 
lad  sraaU  poK  by  the  inexperienced ;  it  is 
dirtiagnisbed  by  the  absence  or  extreme 
wuTdnfa  of  premonitory  fever,  and  W  the 
apid  derdopment,  course,  and  different 
nm  ot  tiie  Tcsicles,  particularly  in  the 
■hwace  of  the  central  depression,  which 
chaiacteiises  the  true  small  pox  vesicle. 

CHICOET.— The  Cieorium  intybue,  the 
XQOt  oi  which,  when  roasted  and  sround, 
ioRBS  the  well-known  adulteration  of  coffee. 
8oae  penosis  consider  the  admixture  of 
chieory  with  coffee  an  improvement,  and  at 
iQ  events  harmless,  but  me  recent  investi- 
pt6tm»  of  the  **  Lancet  Sanitary  Commis- 
tkekf**  tend  to  ahow  that  infusion  of  chicory, 
skne  cspec^dly,  and  also  when  mixed  with 
eofte  In  the  proportion  of  twenty-five  per 
eeot,  pro^iced  sense  of  weight  at  the 
msMich,  languor,  and  head-ache;  it  has, 
by  sn  eminent  continental  authority,  been 
iwigninl  as  one  of  the  exciting  causes  of 
laanrosts.  Infbsion  of  chicory  occasionally 
acts  ss  an  aperient,  at  other  times  as  a 
dinetie.  In  consequence  of  chicory  not 
*****fi«ing  essential  oil,  it  has  not,  when 
waited,  me  fragrance  of  oofiee,  its  infiision 
bs  a  **  fweetish  and  mawkish  taste,  and  is 
Ml  coloured,  thick  and  glutinous."  But 
>hhoQ^  chicory  is  used  as  an  adulteration, 
^recent  Lameei  inreetigations  go  to  prove 


that  it  is  itself  extensively  adulterated  with 
various  substances.  These  are,  **  carrot, 
parsnip,  mangd-wurzel,  beans,  lupin  seeds, 
wheat,  rye,  dog  biscuit,  burnt  sugar,  red 
earth,  horse  chesnut,  acorns,  oak  bark,  tan, 
mahogany  saw-dust,  baked  horse's  and 
bullock's  liver,  Hamburg  powder,"  which 
consists  of  peas  roasted  and  ground,  and 
coloured  with  the  next  article,  **  Venetian 
red,"  also  an  adulteration.  Ferhaps  after 
such  disclosures,  few  persons  will  prefer 
chicory  in  their  coffee;  and,  at  all  events, 
the  moral  fraud  of  vending  for  the  pure 
article,  that  which  is  mixed,  ought  not  to  be 
suffered.  When  hot  water  has  been  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  time  on  coffee  containing 
chicory  powder,  the  grains  of  t^e  latter  lose 
their  colour,  and  resemble  small  brown 
sago,  whilst  those  of  the  coffee  become 
raUier  darker  than  before. 

CHILD-BED.- The  term  may  be  ap- 
plied either  to  the  actual  labour  itself,  or  to 
the  confinement  generally,  from  the  first 
commencement  of  the  symptoms  to  the 
completion  of  convalescence.  It  is  in  the 
latter  sense  it  will  be  considered  in  this 
article. 

The  process  of  child 'birth  consists  of  a 
series  of  the  most  beautiful  adaptations  to 
the  mechanism  and  structural  and  vital  en- 
dowments of  the  human  frame,  with  every 
proridential  provision  for  the  safety  boUi  of 
the  mother  and  infant,  during  the  trying 
but  important  event.  When  the  full  period 
of  pre^^nancy  is    completed,  the   process 
which  IS  to  free  the  womb  of  its  contents, 
commences  with  the  preparatory  relaxation 
of  the  various  parts  connected  with  the 
passage  of  the  child  into  the  world ;  shortly, 
the  long-closed  orifice,  or  **  mouth  "  of  the 
organ  logins  to  open  or  dilate,  allowing,  in 
the  first  place,  the  protrusion  of  the  mem- 
braneous bag  which  contains  the  fluid,  or 
waters,  in   which  the  infant  floats,  and 
which  protrusion  forms  a  soft  wedge,  dilat- 
ing the  maternal  structures  preparatory  to 
the  passage  uf  the  hard  head  of  the  iniant, 
which  follows  as  propelled  by  the  expulsive 
efforts  of  the  womo.    Sooner  or  later,  how- 
ever, this  membraneous  bag  gives  way  tmder 
the  pressure,  the  waters  are   discharged 
with  a  gush,  and  the  head  itself  becomes,  in 
great  measure,  the  dilating  agent.  Although 
not  in  the  position  at  the  commencement  of 
labour,  at  its  conclusion,  the  head  of  the 
infiint  should  pass  from  the  mother  with 
the  face  looking  directly  backwards,  and  in 
the  great  majonty  of  cases  it  does  so,  attain- 
ing the  position  by  a  series  of  turns  which 
oannot  be  profitaoly  explained  to  the  un- 
professional.   In  some  cases,  however,  the 
position  of  the  head  Lb  reversed*  so  that  it 
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passes  with  the  face    directed   forwards,    mouth  of  the  womb  undergoes  "dilatation. 


causing  a  more  protracted  and  painful 
labour.  Moreover,  the  head  may  not  come 
forward,  or  "present"  first,  at  all,  but 
some  other  portion  of  the  child,  causing  an 
irreeular  or  cross  birth. 

Most  women  form,  or  endcayour  to  form, 
a  calculation  as  to  the  period  at  which  they 
may  expect  to  be  confined,  and  while  some 
do  It  with  considerable  apparent  exactness, 
others  get  far  wrong,  much  to  the  incon> 
venience  of  themselves  and  of  those  ap- 
I>ointed  to  attend  upon  them.  The  most 
usual  calculation  as  regards  the  duration  of 
pregnancy,  is  forty  weeks  from  the  last 
menstrual  crisis,  and  this  is  generally  made 
the  basis  of  the  calculation;  but  as  more 
cases  fall  within  the  period  than  extend 
beyond  it,  it  is  safer  for  exx>ectant  mothers 
to  arrange  their  preparations  for  the  thirty- 
eighth  week  than  later.  By  some  it  is 
thought,  that  the  duration  of  pregnancy  in 
the  case  of  a  male  child  is  longer  than  in 
that  of  a  female.  As,  however,  coses  of 
premature  confinement  of  living  children 
are  not  imcommon,  it  is  always  desirable 
that  essentials  be  provided  for  as  early  as 
possible. 

The  most  generally  received  premonitory 
sign  of  approaching  labour  at  the  full  perioa, 
is  **  sinking,"  that  is,  from  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours  before  the  actual  process 
commences,  the  female  seems  as  if  she  were 
smaller  and  lighter  altogether,  the  waist 
especially  showing  a  diminution  in  size. 
At  this  time,  also,  there  is  generally  a  degree 
of  fidgetiness,  or  undefinea  mental  anxiety, 
similar  to  that  which  is  observable  in  the 
lower  animals,  and  there  frequently  exists 
irritability  of  the  bowels  and  bladder,  call- 
ing for  repeated  efforts  at  relief.  When  the 
bowels  arc  very  troublesome,  and  there  is 
much  involuntary  straining,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
*'  tenesmus :"  nothing  relieves  more  than  a 
clyster  consisting  of  half-a-pint  of  gruel 
With  twenty  drops  of  laudanum.  At 
length,  slight  twinges  of  pain  are  ex- 
perienced, either  in  the  wonib  itself,  or  in 
the  back,  hips  and  thighs,  or  in  all  together, 
and  there  is  more  or  less  discharge  ox  slimy 
mucus,  generally  streaked  with  blood: 
shivering,  vdth  nausea  or  vomiting,  are 
also  frequent  concomitants  of  the  first  ac- 
cession uf  labour. 

As  time  advances,  the  pains  become  more 
defined  and  regular,  and  when  these,  the 
"grinding"  pains,  have  fairly  commenced, 
the  first  stage  of  labour  may  be  considered 
as  established.  This  sta^e  lasts,  on  an 
average,  from  six  to  twelve  nours,  but  may, 
of  course,  much  exceed,  or  fall  short  of  this 
stated  period :  during  its  continuance,  the 
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or  full  opening.    Towards  the  close  of  the 
first  or  dilating  stage  of  labour,  the  pains 
are  altered  in  character,  and  become  ex- 
pulsive, or  as  they  are  popularly  termed, 
**  bearing  down,"  at  first  slightly  so,  but  as 
the  process  advances,  their  forcing  charact<3 
is  more  strongly  marked,  and  in  most  in- 
stances, the  nearer  the  birth  of  the  child* 
the  more  powerful  and  nearly  connected  are 
they,  until  at  last  the  infant  is  expelled. 
Generally  towards  the  middle  of  the  ex- 
pulsive stage,  tlie  "waters"  are  discharged; 
the  sudden  gush  sometimes  causes  alarm  to 
the  inexperienced,  who  ought  on  this  ac- 
count to  be  forewarned  of  the  circumstance. 
The  whole  process  of  labour,  in  the  case  ot 
first  children,  averages  from  twelve  to  thirty 
hours ;  it  is,  however,  not  only  as  regards 
time,  but  in  every  other  respect,  liable  to 
great  variation.     Attacks  of  spurious  pain, 
resembling  true  labour,  are  not  uncommon 
during  the  last  month  of  pregnancy,  but 
these  may  be  known  by  the  absence  of  the 
previous  siriking,  and  of  most  of  the  other 
symptoms  above  enumerated,  as  character- 
istic of  the  real  process.    The  attack  is  often 
the  result  of  confined  bowels,  or  of  indi- 
gestion, and  is  removable  by  a  table-spooii- 
ful  of  castor-oil  with  ten  drops  of  laudanum* 
or  by  a  dose  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia.  Oe- 
casionally,  active  labour  commences  with 
a   species  of   spurious    spasmodic    paina, 
which  want   the   regularity  of   the  true 
ones,  and  only  teaze  and  exhaust  the  pa- 
tient, who  is  herself  conscious  that  they  are 
"doing  no  good."    In  such  a  case,  the  best 
treatment  is  to  administer  five-and-twenty 
drops  of  laudanum,  and  to  keep  the  patient 
perfectly  quiet,  so  that  she  may  sleep  if 
possible ;  if  she  docs  so,  in  all  probabui^ 
she  wakes  in  a  few  hours  with  real  labour 
in  full  acti^dty ;  but  sometimes  even  sleep 
docs  not  intervene,  the  anodyne  seems  at 
once  to  convert  the  spasmodic  into  the  real 
useful  labour  pain,  and  contrary  to  its  usual 
effect,  actually  to  stimulate  the  progrew 
of  the  case.    (Occasionally,  when  labour  has 
reached  a  certain  sta^e,  pain  becomes  sus- 
pended without  ob%ious  cause,  and  con- 
tinues so,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period :  in 
such  cases  patience  is  the  best  resource, 
unless  the  cessation  of  pain  appears  to  be 
connected  with  some  of  the  complications 
of  child-birth  to  be  hereafter  noticed.    The 
discharge  of  the  waters  is  sometimes  the 
first  sign  of  the  commencement  of  labour, 
or  perhaps,  more  correctly,  their  discharge 
from  imprudent  exertions,  such  as  shakes, 
jumps,  &c.,  hurry  on  the  process,  which* 
m  such  cases,  is  often  lingering.    This  pre* 
mature  dischiu-ge  not  untrequcntly  ocouzi* 
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wLsn  fosne  other  poirtion  of  the  child  than 
the  head  ia  first  in  the  birth.  It  being  pre- 
annposed,  that  erer^  female  in  expectation 
of  her  confinement,  if  inexperienced  herself, 
will,  imder  the  adTice  and  gxiidance  of 
liemale  Mends,  proyide  for,  and  make  those 
arrangements  most  suited  to  her  individual 
case  md  circumstances,  as  soon  as  the  first 
srmptoms  of  approaching  labour  exhibit 
uemselTes,  the  female  attendants  oucht 
certainlj  to  be  summoned;  but  shoula  a 
medical  man  be  engaged,  it  is  proper  before 
m^nAin^  for  him,  to  feel  assured  that  the 
proeesa  has  commenced  in  earnest.  When, 
sinking  pains  recurring  regularly  eycry  ten 
inmates  or  quarter-of-an-nour,  are  accom- 
with  slight  **  shew, "  as  the  dis- 
of  slimy  mucus  is  termed,  the 
attendant  may  be  safely  sum- 
moned, and  he  will,  or  ought  to  see  to  all 
Jmbseqnent  details. 

Wliien  female  attendance  is-  trusted  to, 
€btae  details  require  to  be  carefully  and 
jodiciously  inusted  upon  :— 

A  lying-in  chamber  ought  to  be  as  roomy, 
and,  w^w  free  from  draughts,  as  well  yen- 
cilated  as  circumstances  will  permit — see 
Bed-zoom — it  oup^t  too  to  haTe  a  fire- 
plaee,  which  it  is  ascertained  beforehand 
can  be  used  without  half  suffocating  the 
patient  with  smoke — not  an  imcommon 
annoyance.  The  bed  should  be  of  such 
moderate  height,  that  an  attendant  ^  can 
cQQTeniently  give  assistance  to  the  patient. 
A  mattress  is  always  preferaUe  to  fathers, 
and  curtains,  as  in  beoB  generally,  are  better 
dispensed  with.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
fuzniture,  a  night-chair  and  bed-pan  shoula 
be  provided  ;  and  a  vessel  of  some  kind 
which  can  be  used  as  a  bath  for  the  infant. 
Some  waterproof  material  is  requisite  for 
** guarding'  the  bed  against  injiuy  from 
aunsture.  Formerly,  a  prepared  skin  used 
to  be  the  general  matcnal,  but  there  arc 
liow  many  waterproof  articles,  quite  as  well 
or  better  adapted  for  this  purpose.  Sheet 
gutta  percha  answers  well,  and  is  cheap. 
An  easy  chair,  a  bottle  for  pure  water,  a 
little  brandy,  a  fen,  and  bottle  of  smelling 
■alts,  cups  and  vessels,  including  a  sick- 
fee<ier — see  Bed-room — for  administering 
food  or  medicine,  are  all  advan- 
additions  to  the  numerous  little 
these  are,  sponge,  washing  flan- 
nel«  and  starch  powder ;  a  little  lard  with- 
out salt,  or  cold  cream,  soft  towels,  and 
abundance  of  napkins  or  doubles  ;  /our 
ties  or  ligatures,  each  six  inches  long,  and 
eomposed  severaUy  of  four  plies  of  stout 
linen  thread ;  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed  scis- 
aors  that  will  cut,  and  a  flannel  receiver  for 
'^^^  i'fffnt.      A  little   laudanum  and  sal 


volatile  ought  always  to  be  at  hand ;  but 
when  a  medical  man  is  in  attendance,  iie 
more  generally  carries  these  with  him. 

One  female  friend,  and  no  more,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  nurse,  should  be  present  at 
the  accouchement;  but  it  is  advisable  to 
have  another  female  in  the  house,  though 
not  actually  present  in  the  room,  particu- 
larly if  a  midwife  only  has  charge  of  the 
case.  Mothers  ought  never  to  be  present 
at  the  confinement  of  their  daughters. 

As  soon  as  labour  commences,  the  cham- 
ber should  be  prepared,  idl  extraneous 
articles  removed,  and  whatever  may  be 
wanted  put  in  order ;  the  guard  placed 
upon  the  bed,  and  the  latter  so  arranged, 
that  when  the  patient  lies  upon  her  left 
side  near  the  edge  of  it,  there  may  be  plenty 
of  room  for  those  about  her  to  pass  and  act. 
The  patient  herself  ought  to  be  encourased 
to  walk  about,  and  her  mind  kept  occupied 
and  cheerful  by  conversation ;  light  nourish- 
ment, such  as  a  cup  of  tea  or  gruel,  being 
given  as  desired,  in  small  quantity  at  once ; 
at  this  time  too,  if  the  TOwels  are  at  aU 
confined,  they  should  be  unloaded  by  a  dose 
of  castor-oil,  or  better  still,  by  an  enema, 
consisting  of  a  pint  of  thin  gruel,  to  which 
a  table-spoonful  of  olive-oil  is  added.  As 
time  advances,  and  as  soon  a,is  the  pains  ex- 
hibit signs  of  **  bearing  down,"  the  patient 
if  not  previously  undressed,  should  now  be 
so,  ana  the  folded  binder — see  Binder—placed 
on  the  abdomen^  to  as  to  give  gentle  and  egu' 
able  nipport. '  The  patient  may  still  continue 
to  walk  about  a  little,  but  as  soon  as  the 
pains  become  decidedly  expulsive,  she  must 
be  placed  in  bed  upon  her  left  side,  and 
remain  so,  unless  raised  up  for  necessary 
purposes,  until  the  infant  is  bom.  During 
all  this  time  the  room  should  be  kept  mode- 
rately cool — if  regulated  bv  a  thermometer, 
about  66^  Fohr.  The  patient,  most  likely, 
particularly  towards  the  end  of  her  labour, 
will  become  extremely  hot,  and  then  the 
occasional  and  moderate  use  of  the  fan  is 
very  agreeable.  She  should  be  induced,  from 
time  to  time,  to  take  a  few  spoonfuls  of  gruel ; 
but  the  stomach  is  not  to  be  overloaded,  and 
above  all  things,  the  x>emicious  and  too  pre- 
valent custom  of  giving  stimulants,  brandy, 
rum,  &c.,  is  to  be  avoided.  A  case  which 
really  requires  such  aids,  requires  also  the 
presence  of  a  medical  man  to  sanction  and 
regulate  their  use  ;  if  given  v/hcn  not  re- 
quired, feverish  heat,  headache,  thirst, 
general  imcomfortableness,  and  it  may  be, 
after  lad  consequences,  are  the  only  results. 
Amid  the  poorer,  and  indeed  among  some 
of  the  better  classes  in  the  country,  it  is 
customary  for  patients  to  be  "  put  to-bed,** 
in  the:r  day-clothes;  independent  of  the 
9i  U 
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tmcleanlinees  of  the  proceeding,  it  is  not  at 
all  times  free  from  danger,  when,  after  the 
confinement  ia  over,  it  becomes  requisite  to 
remove  these  clothes,  and  substitute  the 
bed-dress ;  the  usual  excuse,  that  it  is  for 
the  support  given  by  the  stays,  is  quite  in- 
admissiole  vrhen  the  binder  is  used,  which 
am^ly  supplies  the  place  of  the  above  un- 
desirable articles ;  besides,  the  presence  of 
the  stajs  and  clothes  may  seriously  inter- 
fere with  measures  whicn  must  be  taken 
in  some  particular  cases,  such  as  those  of 
flooding.  Another  practice  which  is  often 
followed  by  midwives  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned,  it  is  that  of  delivery  being 
effected  with  the  patient  kneeling  on  the 
floor  ;  it  is  highly  dangerous.  Sudi  atten- 
tion must  always  be  given  to  the  bladder 
that  it  may  be  duly  emptied,  although,  in 
roost  instances,  the  sensations  of  the  patient 
herself  ensure  this  point. 

When  the  last  strong  pains  of  labour  are 
expelling  the  head  of  the  child,  the  mid- 
wife who  has,  or  who  ought  to  have,  suffi- 
cient experience  to  be  aware  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  case,  should  elevate  the  upper 
knee  during  the  occurrence  of  each  pam, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  free  space ;  this 
mode  of  proceeding  is  prererable  to  the  pil- 
low placed  between  the  knees,  which  heats, 
and  IS  always  getting  displaced.  A  towel  or 
some  such  material  is  frequently  attached  to 
the  bed-post  or  some  fixed  point,  and  many 
womcn  apx>ear  to  derive  comfort  fr^m  hola- 
ing  it  durine  the  paroxysm  of  pain ;  it  may 
be  permitted,  if  it  does  not  encourage  too 
great  efforts  at  straining.  The  feet  must 
be  kept  warm;  cold  feet  may  retard  the 
frequency  and  force  of  the  pains. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  all,  that  child-birth  is  a  natural 
process,  and  one  fully  competent  in  all  or- 
dinary cases — and  in  more  extraordinary 
ones  than  might  be  imagined — ^to  accom- 
plish its  end,  safely  and  unassisted.  And 
without  assistance,  or  any  attempt  at  assist- 
ance, it  must  and  ought  to  be  completed  as 
far  as  female  attenduice  is  concerned. 

A:i  soon  as  the  head  of  the  in£Emt  is  bom, 
the  attendant  midwife  ought  to  pass  her 
fingers  around  its  neck,  to  ascertain,  as 
sometime  occurs,  that  the  navel  cord  is  not 
twisted  aroimd  it ;  should  it  be  so,  she  must 
endeavour  gently  to  slip  it  over  the  head, 
otherwise  tne  neck  may  be  so  strongly  com- 
pressed as  to  occasion  fatal  stran^ilation. 
The  cord  may  be  coiled  once,  or  two  or  three 
times  around  the  neck.  At  this  period  also, 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  child — if 
there  is  any  delay  in  the  passage  of  the 
Dody — should  be  kept  as  free  as  possible 
from  the  surrounding  discharges,   which 
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may  be  drawn  in  by  the  efforts  to  breathe. 
Neither  ought  the  body,  or  oven  the  legs  ol 
the  infant  to  be  drawn  from  the  mouier, 
their  expulsion  thouid  he  left  to  the  ntuurcU 
efforts  of  the  womb,  for  if  too  suddenly 
emptied,  its  natural  action  becomes  em- 
banassed,  and  irregular  contraction,  accom- 
panied with  unnecessary  pain  and  discharge, 
may  be  the  consequence.  The  iii£Euit  being 
fiilly  bom,  the  navel  cord  must  be  tied  by 
the  ligatures,  which  have  been  ready  pro- 
vided; the  first  being  placed  about  three 
fingers*  breadth  from  the  body  of  the  c^d, 
and  the  other  about  an  inch  and  a-haU 
further ;  the  intervening  portion  of  cord 
being  divided  by  the  scissors.  The  infant 
now  separated  from  the  mother  is  to  be 
placed  m  the  fiannel,  in  the  arms  of  the 
nurse,  and  put  in  a  moderately  warm  situ- 
ation.— See  Children. 

In  tying  the  navel  cord  one  or  two 
cautions  are  requisite.  The  first  ligature 
must  not  be  placed  nearer  the  body  than 
the  distance  aoove-named ;  *and  before  the 
second  is  put  on,  it  is  well — to  prevent 
spurtinff— to  squeeze  the  blood  up  towards 
the  body  of  the  mother,  out  of  the  inter- 
vening portion.  For  cutting  the  cord,  a 
pair  of  blunt-i>ointed  scissors  should  be 
used,  and  care  taken  at  the  moment,  that 
no  other  portion  of  the  child  is  intruded 
between  the  blades  ;  it  has  occurred  that 
a  finger  or  toe  has  been  lopped  off  by  a 
careless  attendant.  After  the  cord  is  cut 
through,  the  cut  extremity  attached  to  the 
child  must  be  carejulfy  examined,  to  make 
certain  that  it  does  not  bleed,  partLcidarly 
if  the  cord  be  thicker  than  usual,  in  whicn 
case  the  tying  must  be  most  carefully  per- 
formed. "From  careless  tying  and  neglect, 
infants  have  bled  to  death  fr^m  the  navel 
vessels  immediately  after  birth.  Should 
the  infant  not  appear  to  breathe  as  soon  at 
bom,  it  is  well  to  delay  the  severance  of 
the  cord  for  a  minute  or  two,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  mouth  and  nostrils  are  freed 
from  all  adhering  mucus,  and  efforts  are 
made  to  rouse,  by  blowing  upon  the  face,  oar 
by  two  or  three  smart  taps  on  the  badL  Aa 
soon  as  the  infant  is  separated  from  the 
mother,  it  is  proper  to  ascertain  by  the  hand 
placed  upon  the  abdomen  that  there  is  not  a 
twin  child ;  if  ^ere  be,  the  remaining  bulk 
will  indicate  it  in  a  way  that  can  scarcely 
be  mistaken,  and  shoxdd  it  prove  so,  the 
recurrence  of  the  pain  which  is  to  effect 
the  expulsion  of  the  second  child,  must 
be  quietly  waited  for,  unless  hemorrhage,  or 
some  other  occurrence,  dictates  a  ^ircrent 
course.  In  most  cases  of  twin  childreOy 
the  second  is  quickly  and  easily  bozn^  aftei 
pain  sets  in. 
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\nien  labour  is  completed,  the  binder 
be  tightened  tq),  bo  as  to  give  gentle 
and  oomfort&ble  sax>i>ort  to  the  now  lax 
abdomen*  and  the  patient  left  quiet  until 
the  accession  of  pam  gives  signal  of  the 
duowmg  off  of  the  afler-birth.— See  After^ 
bML  When  this  is  effected,  the  binder  wiU 
mgmm  require  eUgJU  tiohteninff,  and  a  warm 
■apt in,  sprinkled  witn  brandy,  should  be 
allied  to  the  mother.  At  this  time,  chilli- 
aeas,  soeoeeding  the  profuse  perspiration, 
is  often  complained  o^  and  should  be  coun- 
teiarted  hj  some  additional  covering.  The 
foBale  must  now  be  allowed  to  remain  quiet, 
but  net  Ufi  abmef  and  so  &r  attended  to, 
diat  any  symptoms  of  fiiintness,  or  undue 
diacharge  of  blood — flooding^may  be  de- 
tected. If  all  goes  well,  in  the  course  of 
half-«n-hour,  if  desired,  a  cupful  of  gruel  or 
anow-root  may  be  given ;  in  the  course  of 
aaocfaer  half-hour,  a  dry,  warm,  open,  flannel 
akirt,  and  dr^  napkins  should  be  substituted 
far  those  wk^ch  have  become  wet ;  by  this 
time»  everything  ought  to  be  arranged  and 
qaiet  fbr  the  patient  s  repose. 

Such  are  tne  incidents  of  natural  and 
TCgular  labour;  and  could  we  calculate 
190a  the  process  following  undeviatingly 
tts  same  course  in  all  cases,  it  might  safely 
aad  at  all  times  be  left'to  the  care  of  judi- 
ooos  and  instructed  females;  but,  as  too 
vdl  known,  accidents  and  difficulties  of  the 
BHst  formidable  nature  will  arise,  which 
tax  to  the  utmost  the  skill  and  nerve  of  the 
«^-educated  practitioner ;  and  with  some, 
thU  is  sn  argument  why  every  case  of  con- 
finement should  be  attended  by  a  medical 
mm  ■  in  many  situations  at  least,  a  physical 
iapoasibility.  As,  therefore,  many  cases 
mast  be  left  to  female  care,  the  foregoing 
direetions  will,  it  is  trusted,  lead  to  their 
safer  and  better  management,  whilst  those 
idiich  are  to  follow,  are  intended  to  point 
OBt  whai  eaeee  euffkt  never  to  be  truited  to  a 
/mate  aUemkuU,  and  what  symptoms  occurs 
ting  in  a  case  tmder  female  care,  indicate 
the  approach  of  such  difficulty  or  danger 
SI  requires  the  attendance  of  the  male  ao- 
eoodfceur.  As  a  general  rule,  in  a  first  con- 
finsmept,  it  is  always  desirable  to  have  the 
attendance  of  a  medical  practitioner,  and 
sqpecisDy  so,  should  the  female  be  the  sub- 
ject of  any  deformity,  such  as  curvature  of 
the  spine,  should  she  in  early  Ufe  have 
aofiiercd  from  any  tendency  to  rickets,  or 
been  the  subject  of  epileptic  fits  at  any 
period  of  life.  Also,  if  there  exists  any  sus- 
picion of  heart  or  oUier  organic  disease.  If 
aprevious  confinement  has  in  any  way  been 
irrvffular,  or  has  required  instrumental  or 
artiicisl  delivery  of  any  kind ;  if  convulsive 
ftta  have  occnrred  ;  or  if  there  has  been 

*  Cnu>-BXXTfL — Attention  U  tpeeUUy  dlreeted  to  the  remarks  on  the  present  p«ge,  indleatinir  thoM 
•r  tgrmpCooM  which  impefatirelr  demand  the  attendance  of  a  medical  man  during  the  process  of  child-birth. 
t  Caiu>-BiaTU.  —Women  of  full  florid  habit  have  more  tendency  to  flooding,  especially  internally,  than 


flooding,  either  from  difficulty  with  the 
after-birth,  or  any  other  cause,  the  woman 
ought  never  to  trust  herself  in  the  hands  of 
a  female. 

When  a  midwife,  either  professed  or 
otherwise,  is  in  attendance  upon  a  case, 
fainting  coming  on  at  any  period,  any 
symptoms  of  wandering  or  delirium,  or  of 
convulsion,  any  unusuu  discharge  of  blood 
whilst  the  process  is  going  on,  should  at 
once  be  the  signal  for  summoning  medical 
assistance ;  also,  should  the  labour  be  more 
than  usually  protracted,  without  obvious 
cause,  provided  the  pains  are  rtgutar^  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  or  forcible ;  should  the 
navel  cord,  or  anythinjp;  imusual,  such  as 
the  infont's  hand,  be  felt  protruding  ex« 
temallv;  and  lastly,  if  after  the  child  is 
bom  there  is  any  difficulty  vrith  the  after- 
birth— see  Afteririrthr'-&ihia[  with  or  with- 
out flooding.* 

In  the  interval  which  must  or  may  elapse 
in  many  cases  before  medical  assistance 
can  be  obtained,  should  fainting  come  on* 
the  female  must  be  laid  on  the  bed  with 
the  head  on  a  level  with  the  body,  air 
should  be  freely  admitted  aroimd  her,  and 
smelling-salts  used  to  the  nostrils,  whilst 
brandy,  or  sal  volatile  are  administered  by 
the  mouth.  It  ought  to  be  asoertainea 
whether  there  is  any  discharge  of  blood  ex- 
ternally, and  if  so  cloths,  dipped  in  cold  or 
iced  water,  are  to  be  freelyused  to  tho 
lower  part  of  the  bowels.  Wanderinff  or 
delirium,  or  convulsion,  must  be  soothed  by 
the  most  perfect  quiet,  and  by  the  free  use 
of  cold  applications  to  the  h^id,  and  mus- 
tard plasters  to  the  calves  of  the  legs  ;  whilst 
if  the  pereon  be  offuU  habit,  and  if  the  face  ie 
fiiU  and  flushed,  from  six  to  a  dozen  leeches 
are  to  be  anplied  to  the  temples.  In  all  cases 
of  imusuai  discharge  of  Uood,  the  measures 
recommended  imder  the  article  **  Abortion" 
are  to  be  employed,  and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  if  the  accident  occurs  after 
the  birth  of  the  child,  firm  pads  composed 
of  folded  napkins  must  be  kept  firmly 
bound  over  the  situation  of  the  wombn— in 
other  words,  one  or  two  inches  below  the 
navel — ^and  kept  there  whilst  cold  is  used  to 
the  external  parts.  In  a  case  of  sudden 
and  profuse  outward  fiooding  after  the  birth 
of  the  child,  occurring  in  a  tnin  individual, 
much  may  be  done  to  arrest  it,  by  some  ono 
instantly  pressing  tho  hand  firmly  and 
steadily  upon  the  belly— at  the  navel— 
\mtil  tne  pulsation  of  the  great  main  ar- 
tery, or  aorta,  is  felt,  and  felt  as  arrest^ 
by  the  pressure,  to  beat  up  to  the  hand« 
but  not  beyond  it.f 

It  must,  however,  be  kept  in  mind  that 
alarming,  and  even  fatal  loss  of  blood — 
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internal  hemorrhage  as  it  is  called — ^may 
be  going  on  within  the  womb,  and  yet  be 
unmanuested  by  any  outward  flow,  the 
first  signal  of  the  mischief,  probably,  being 
faintness.  and  if  the  abdomen  is  now  ex- 
amined, It  will  be  found  to  have  enlarged 
more  or  less  since  the  birth*  of  the  child, 
lliis  dangerous  condition  requires  the  most 
oiergetic  and  well-directed  efforts  of  a 
medical  man  to  sa^e  life,  and  not  one 
moment  shoiild  be  lost  in  procuring  the 
assistance.  In  the  interval,  the  binder  well 
ipread  over  the  bowels,  and  two  or  three 
folded  napkins  placed  underneath  it,  to 
assist  the  pressure,  is  to  be  tightened  well 
up,  and  in  addition,  firm  pressure  must  be 
exercised  with  the  expanded  hands  of  an 
attendant  on  the  outside  of  the  binder.  By 
this  method,  the  ordinary  attendants  wiU. 
do  more  to  retard  the  further  filling  of  the 
womb  with  blood ;  at  the  same  time  cold  is 
to  be  used  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels, 
and  stimulants  ^yen  sparingly.  The  medi- 
cal man,  on  his  arriyal,  wQl  take  much 
more  active  measures  which  could  not 
properly  be  employed  by  others.  The  above 
dangerous  accident  of  the  lying-in  chamber 
will  sometimes  occur  in  spite  of  every  care» 
but  it  frequently  results  from  bad  manage- 
ment, such  as  too  sudden  emp^npg  of  me 
womb  by  abstracting  the  child,  instead  of 
aUowing  the  natural  efforts  to  accomplidi 
the  entire  process ;  by  impatience  with  the 
after-birth,  neglect  in  putting  on  the  binder 
insufficiently,  or  not  at  all,  or  b^  moving 
too  soon  after  deilTcry.  llie  existence  of 
cough  has  a  tendency  to  promote  its  occur- 
rence. The  occurrence  of  internal  flood- 
ing is  sometimes  indicated  by  txmiinued 
pam  complained  of  in  the  bowels  or  back, 
oifferent  from  the  usual  intermittent  after^ 
pain. 

Lastly,  whatever  accident  may  occur  in 
the  lying-in  room,  it  should  be  the  en- 
deavoiur  of  those  around  to  avoid  the  ex- 
cited hurrying,  which  too  often  seeks  to  do 
everything,  and  does  everything  but  what 
is  right.  This  is  one  reason  at  least  why 
it  is  proper  to  exclude  all  but  the  necessary 
attendants,  and  especially  mothers,  from 
the  scene  ;  they  communicate  their  own 
alarm  to  the  patient,  and  aggravate  the 
danger,  if  it  exists,  by  so  doing. 

When  a  female  has  enjoyed  a  few  hours' 
repose  after  her  delivery,  if  the  bladder  has 
not  been  relieved,  it  should  now  be  so  ;  a 
litde  light  nourishment,  such  as  gruel, 
taken,  and  the  infant  applied  to  the  breast, 
tehether  it  appeare  to  contain  milk  or  not, — 
See  Breast.  If  the  confinement  be  a  first 
one,  the  afrer-pains  will  scarcely  give  trou- 
ble.   When  they  are  severe,  twenty  drops 


of  laudanum  may  be  given  in  a  little  water. 
— See  After-pain,  Perfect  quietude  is  tc 
be  observed. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  bowels  vriH  ad 
of  themselves,  particularly  if  opium  has  been 
given ;  it  is  therefore  right  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  day  after  confinement  to  give 
an  aperient.  Castor-oil  is  almost  imivcr- 
sally  prescribed ;  but  when  ih.e  person  is  of 
full  habit,  and  if  there  exists  any  tendency 
to  fever,  a  common  black  draught  is  pre- 
ferable.* After  the  bowels  have  l^^i  moved, 
the  patient,  if  going  on  well,  is  to  be 
allowed  an  improved  diet ;  a  little  meat 
soup,  or  light  pudding  ;  and  now,  pro- 
vided it  can  be  done  without  putting  the 
person  in  the  erect  posture,  the  bed  mar 
be  made,  and  the  mght-clothes  changed. 
After  the  fourth  day,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  patient,  a  little  solid  animal  food  is 
to  be  aUowed ;  but  stimulants,  whether  im- 
mediately after  the  confinement,  or  during 
the  period  of  convalescence,  should  never 
be  taken  unless  for  some  special  reason, 
such  as  great  debility.  At  the  end  of  the 
week,  if  all  eoes  on  well,  the  female  may 
get  on  the  so&,  towards  the  tenth  day  beein 
to  get  her  feet  to  the  groimd,  and  graduiuly 
return  to  her  usual  mode  of  life.  During 
the  whole  of  the  convalescence,  there  is  no 
greater  comfort,  or  more  salutary  practice 
than  the  free  use  of  tepid  water,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  strictest  cleanliness ;  by  the  use 
of  ^tta  percha  sheeting,  dravm  imder  the 
patient,  it  may  be  fiilly  employed  without 
wetting  the  bed. 

When  a  confinement  has  been  a  mode- 
rately favourable  one,  if  the  foregoing 
directions  are  attended  to,  there  are  few 
cases  that  wUl  not  process  regularly  to  com- 
plete convalescence ;  it  is  true,  that  among 
the  poor  some  of  the  means  and  conveni- 
ences cannot  be  carried  out  or  procttred  as 
fuller  as  cotdd  be  vrished  ;  but  me  most  es- 
sential, fresh  air  and  cleanliness,  are  mostly 
at  command,  and  might  be  more  fredy  taken 
advantage  of  than  they  are,  and  in  all  cases 
something  like  moderate  care  ought  to  be 
observed — ^which  is  too  often  not  the  cose. 
As  regards  comforts  and  conveniences,  in  no 
way  can  the  charity  of  the  more  fortunate 
be  applied  to  the  relief  of  their  poorer 
sisters,  than  in  the  provision  both  of  linen« 
lent — and  diet,  bestowed,  suitable  to  the 
time  of  trial,  when  poverty  is  oSten.  sc 
severely  felt. 

But  recovery  after  child-birth  does  nol 
always  preserve  the  smooth  course.  The 
accession  of  the  milk  may  be  accompanied 
vrith  feverish  excitement.  This,  if  not  ex- 
treme, is  to  be  allayed  by  means  of  aperients, 
castor-oili  black  draught  or  seidlitz  powder, 
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and  effiexrescing  saline  draughts,  to  each  o£ 
which  mmy  be  added  five  grains  of  nitrate 
of  potassa.  Within  the  first  few  hours  or 
days  after  delivery,  the  woman  may  be 
ittadied  with  shiTering,  or  rather  shaking 
10  severe  as  to  shake  the  bed,  succeeded  by 
heat  of  skin,  thirst,  delirium,  and  with  or 
without  severe  pain  in  the  bowels ;  she  is 
tttacked  vrith  child-bed  fever,  and  cannot 
be  too  quickly  seen  by  a  medical  man,  in 
the  meantime,  the  diet  must  be  kept  at  the 
lowest  ebb;  if  time  must  elapse  before 
efficient  aid  can  be  got,  there  should  at 
ooce  be  given  &  piU  composed  of  one  grain 
of  opium,  and  nve  grains  of  calomel,  and 
this  re]>eated  regularly  every  six  hours; 
if  pain  is  severe,  a  dozen  of  leeches  at  least, 
if  tney  can  be  procured,  must  be  put  on  the 
ibdomen,  and  if  not,  liffht  hot  bran  poul- 
tiees  continually  applied.  If  the  bowels 
have  not  been  moved,  they  must  be  opened 
bv  an  enema  of  gruel  and  castor  or  olive-oil. 
the  thirst  is  to  be  relieved  by  toast-water 
freely  allowed.  But  the  above  active 
measures  are  not  to  be  the  substitutes  for 
a  medical  attendant;  the  attack  threatens 
labf  and  may  require  all  that  skill  can  do 
for  its  removal;  if  onl^  a  few  hours  are 
likely  to  elapse  before  aid  is  .procured,  the 
poultices,  a  single  dose  of  calomel  and 
opium,  and  the  enema,  should  only  be  re- 
torted to. 

If  a  woman,  at  any  time  during  the  first 
fjw  weeks  after  her  confinement,  becomes 
excited  and  talkative,  if  she  wanders 
slightly,  if  the  eye  becomes  restless  and 
inM.looking,  and  if  sleep  is  absent,  she 
requires  immediate  attention,  for  an  attack 
of  child-bed  mania  is  probably  impending. 
A  medical  man  should  be  immediately 
nunmoned.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  most 
perfect  quiet  is  to  be  preserved  around  the 
padent,  who  should  be  placed  in  bed,  in  a 
nxim  with  the  light  slightly  shaded ;  cloths 
dipped  in  cold  or  iced  water  are  to  be  ap- 
pIiM  to  the  head,  the  feet  kept  perfectly 
warm,  and  the  bowels,  if  confined^  opened 
by  a  gentle  aperient,  but  not  purged.  This, 
fierh^M,  is  all  that  it  is  desirable  should 
be  done  before  the  case  is  seen  by  a  pro- 
ffssional  man,  but  on  an  emergency  it  may 
oe  reouisite,  without  this  aid,  to  resort  to  the 
Ttte 01  opium — Battley's  sedative  solutionis 
the  best— of  that  ten  drops,  or  of  laudanum 
fifteen  drops,  along  with  a  grain  of  ipcca- 
manha  powder,  should  be  given  in  a  little 
water,  every  half-hour,  till  quiet  sleep  is 
procured,  or  till  at  least  four  doses  of  either 
of  the  above  have  been  administered. 

Occasionally,  shortly  after  labour,  the 
Axa.  of  the  patient  becomes  covered  with  a 
*" miliary"   eruption,  consisting  of  num- 

*  For  ■dditloBil  Inlbraulion  on  the  treatment  of  Infhney  or  Childhood— Soe  Appendix,— Article,  Child. 
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berless  points  resembling  minute  blisters. 
This  is  generally  the  result  of  over-heating 
or  stimulating,  and  was  much  more  fre- 
quently met  with  in  former  times  than 
now,  that  a  more  cooling  and  rational  sys- 
tem has  been  adopted. 

The  principles  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  the 
domestic  management  of  child-birth,  by 
those  in  attendance  are: — To  have  every- 
thing in  order  and  ready  at  hand ;  to  ex- 
clude all  useless  attendance ;  to  encourage 
the  mind  of  the  patient ;  to  preserve  the 
moderate  temperature  of  the  room,  and  its 
free  ventilation;  to  abstain  from  giving 
stimulants,  and  from  loading  the  stomach 
with  food;  to  have  the  bowels  clear;  to 
avoid  all  meddling  interference ;  to  summon 
medical  assistance  on  the  first  appearance 
of  anything  imusual ;  lastly,  let  the  patient 
be  assxired,  that  the  process,  though  a 
painful,  is  a  natural  one,  and  He,  who  haci 
ordered  its  marvellous  arrangement  and 
adaptations,  will  be  present  in  the  hour  os 
travail. 

CHILD.— Infancy.— CniLDHOop.*  The 
period  of  childhood,  including  infancy, 
may  be  said  to  extend  from  birth  to  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteentii  year,  and  truly 
may  it  be  said,  that  the  child  is  the  father 
of  the  man,  for  upon  the  original  consti- 
tution, and  upon  Uie  physical  and  mental 
training  of  this  most  important  epoch  of 
human  life,  depends  in  great  measure  the 
usefulness,  and  consequently  the  happiness 
— it  may  be  the  eternal  welfare — of  the 
future  man  and  woman.  The  subject  of  the 
management  of  childhood,  all-important  as 
it  is,  can,  however,  be  but  briefly  treated  of 
in  a  work  like  the  present ;  and  the  reader 
who  wishes  further  information  than  is  to  be 
found  under  the  head  of  this  article,  is  re- 
ferred to  the  admirable  work  of  the  late 
Dr.  Andrew  Combe. 

Inpanct. — Continued  from  ChUdbirth.^^ 
When  an  infant  is  bom,  should  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  protracted  labour  or  some  other 
cause,  not  draw  breath,  and  appear  purple 
on  the  surface,  it  is  advisable  in  the  firsc 
place  to  pass  the  end  of  the  finger,  covered 
with  a  piece  of  thin  calico  or  linen,  into  the 
mouth,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  away 
the  stringy  mucus  which  not  unfrequently 
obstructs  the  passage  of  air  into  the  lungs. 
If,  imder  these  circumstances,  the  navel 
cord  continues  to  pulsate,  it  should  not  be 
tied  for  at  least  two  or  three  minutes, 
during  which  efforts  are  to  be  made  to 
rouse  the  child,  by  blowing  sharply  on  the 
face,  or  by  one  or  two  slight  slaps  on  the 
back ;  at  the  same  time  an  attendant  ought  to 
be  getting  a  warm  bath — ^temperature  98* 
Fahr. — ^in  readiness.    If^  after  the  lapse  of 
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time  aboye  mentioned,  animation  still  Beems 
BUBpended,  the  cord  should  be  tied  without 
former  delay,  and  the  infant  at  once  re- 
moyed  and  placed  in  the  warm  water  up  to 
the  neck,  tne  body  being  well  supported, 
and  the  mouth  and  nostnls  carefully  kept 
from  being  accidentally  submerged.  The 
mouth  and  throat  having  been  cleared  from 
obstructing  mucus  as  above  directed,  some 
one,  whilst  tlie  nostrils  of  the  infant  are 
closed,  shotdd,  by  placing  their  mouth  over 
that  of  the  cMld,  endeavour  to  inflate  the 
hmgs  vrith  their  breath,  and  then  vnth- 
drawing  the  mouth,  to  empty  them  by 
pressure  exerted  upon  the  aMomen  and 
•ides  of  the  chest.  The  direct  effort  to  in- 
flate the  lun^  having  been  repeated  a  few 
times,  the  artificial  respiratory  movements — 
alternately  pressing  upon  the  ribs  and  ab- 
domen, and  allowmg  them  to  recover  by 
means  of  their  own  resiliency — should  be 
persevered  in  for  a  considerable  i>eriod, 
in.  these  cases  of  suspended  animation  in 
infants,  electricity^  is  unquestionably  a 
power^  restorative;  but  hitherto  the 
oifficidties  attending  its  ready  application 
just  at  the  moment  have  rendered  it  al- 
most unavailable;  now,  however,  the  newly- 
invented  electric  chains  of  Pulvermacher  will 
probably  place  in  the  hands  of  the  accoucher, 
and,  from  their  simplicity,  even  of  others, 
a  readily  applicable  source  of  the  above 
powerfdl  stimulant.    See  Electricity, 

When  an  infant  exhibiting  full  signs  of  life 
is  separated  from  ttie  mother,  and  placed  in 
the  flannel  receiver,  it  must  not  be  covered 
up  too  closely — the  caution  is  not  super- 
fluous, for  mfimts  have  actually  been 
smothered  in  this  way  by  the  extra  care- 
fulness of  the  nurse ;  it  must,  too,  be  placed 
where  it  wiU  be  warm.  As  soon  as  the 
child  can  be  attended  to,  it  ought  to  be 
examined  all  over,  to  ascertain  whether  it 
be  perfectly  formed ;  and  the  tying  of  the 
navel  cord  shoiild  be  seen  to  be  secure. 
Washing  vrith  warm  soft  water — tempera- 
ture 08* — soap,  and  soft  flannel,  is  the  next 
Teamsition.  The  skin  of  a  newly-born 
in&nt  is  covered  with  a  white  imctuous 
matter,  which  is  to  be  removed ;  this  should 
be  done  as  gently  and  effectually  as  possible, 
without  fraying  the  skin,  the  arm-^its  and 
other  folds  of  the  body  beinx  particidarly 
attended  to.  The  child,  after  bemg  washeo, 
is  often  dried  upon  the  receiver,  placed  on 
the  nurse's  knees ;  a  better  plan  is,  to  have 
placed  on  the  lap  a  moderately  soft  pillow, 
covered  with  two  or  three  large  warm  nap- 
kins, on  which  to  lay  the  child.  The  dry- 
ing, which  should  be  done  in  cold  weather, 
at  a  moderate  distance  from  a  fire,  having 
been  effected  gently,  vrithout  scrubbing,  a 
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little  starch  powder  should  be  dusted  into 
the  folds  of  the  groins  and  arm-pits,  but 
not  ekewhere,  imless  the  skin  appears 
frayed.  The  x>ortion  of  the  navel  cord  re- 
maming  attached  to  the  child,  is  now  to  be 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  soft  linen,  which  is 
kept  m  place  by  a  binder  of  fine  flannel,  flve 
indies  wide,  and  Ions  enough  to  pass  twice 
round  the  body  of  me  child,  so  as  to  give 
support  vnthout  pressure,  and  fastened  by 
needle  and  thread— not  by  pins:  iftoofirwhf 
applied  the  respiration  of  the  infant  is  inter" 
feted  with.  The  remainder  of  an  infant's 
clothing  is  so  much  regulated  by  custom  and 
other  considerations,  that  it  is  xmneoessary 
to  mention  it  here,  further  than  to  impress 
the  rule  that  it  should  be  perfectly  loose  and 
easy,andfa8tened  entirelyby  tying  or  sewine. 
A  cap  should  never  be  placed  upon  a  duld  s 
head,  which  is  naturally  hot  enough  to  do 
without  artificial  covering.  When  the  in- 
fant has  been  dressed,  it  shotdd  be  laid  to 
rest  in  the  cradle,  or  place  prepared  for  it, 
perhaps  beside  its  motncr,  but  at  all  events 
where  it  will  be  sufficiently  waim.  It  will 
probably  sleep  for  some  hours.  It  oueht 
not  to  be  fed  for  the  first  few  hours  aner 
birth.  As  too  frequently  practised,  the  im« 
fortunate  baby  is  dosea  with  "rue  tea," 
"sugar  and  butter,"  or  some  such  mess,  or 
sturod  with  soaked  bread  or  gruel,  and  the 
first  foimdation  laid  of  the  disordered 
bowels,  wind,  screaming,  &c.,  &c.,  which 
are  so  general  in  young  infionts.  When  the 
infiont  wakes  from  its  first  sleep,  or,  at  all 
events,  in  ^e  course  of  four  or  five  hours 
after  birth,  it  should  be  put  to  the  breast ; 
even  should  there  not  be  sufficient  secretion 
of  nulk  to  satisfy  the  child,  it  is  weU  both 
for  it  and  the  mother,  that  it  should  be  thus 
early  induced  to  take  the  nipple.  If^  as 
may  occur,  the  milk-flow  is  delayed,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  the  infant  the  artificial 
support  of  cows  milk,  unskimmed,  but 
diluted  with  nearly  half  water,  and  very 
slightly  sweetened,  this  may  be  given,  either 
from  a  common  nursing  bottle,  or  by  means 
of  a  spoon,  but  the  lormer  is  prderaUe. 
On  no  accoimt  should  anything  like  bread, 
gruel,  or  the  like  be  allowed  to  pass  the 
ups  of  a  newly-born  infant,  imlcss  under 
the  x>re8sure  of  extreme  necessity,  such  as 
might  happen  on  board  ship,  and  then,  the 
powder  of  grated  biscuit,  or  of  twice-baked 
bread,  softened  in  water,  is  the  least  hurt- 
ful substitute.  The  first  milk  of  the  mother 
IS  thin  and  serous,  and  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  exert  an  aperient  action  upon 
the  infant's  bowels,  by  which  the  shmT 
olive-green  disrharge  named  *'  meconium, 
which  first  occurs  from  them,  is  carried  o& 
Should  the  bowels  not  act  vrithin  twenty- 
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four  boors  after  birth*  from  six  to  eight 
drops  of  castor-oil  should  be  given,  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  moist  sugar. 
Should  this  have  no  dSTect,  it  may  be  re- 
peated; but  should  the  ixifant  appear  to 
make  the  straizdng  effort  to  reheve  the 
bowels,  without  its  oeing  effected,  the  vent 
oogiht  to  be  carefully  exuiined  by  amedical 
man,  as  it  may  happen  that  closure  of  the 
bowel,  complete  or  partial,  exists,  but  which 
may,  nereruieless,  be  remediable.  The  case 
is  not  common,  but  its  possibility  is  not  to 
be  forgotten. 

l%t  mtaforitifofmoihen  are  able,  and  ought, 
at  ft  Maaned  duty,  to  nurte  tMr  own  infanta  ; 
but  cases  occur  in  which,  from  illness  suc- 
ceeding the  confinement,  or  firom  general 
weakness  of  constitution,  a  fen^ale  is  unable 
to  do  so,  either  with  benefit  to  herself  or  the 
child*  When  she  cannot*  it  becomes  a 
serious  question,  whether  the  duty  of 
nmsing  is  to  be  derolTed  upon  another,  or 
whether  the  infrmt  is  to  be  brought  up  by 
hand.  The  general  Toioe  says  the  former, 
the  author  confidently  asserts  that  the  latter 
is  preferable.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  re- 
quisite to  proTide  a  nurse,  whose  own  in&nt 
is  of  the  age,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  infant 
to  be  wet-nursed ;  it  will  not  do  to  put  a 
young  infimt  to  the  breast  which  has  been 
nursing  for  many  weeks  or  months.  This 
is  the  first  but  the  lightest  difficulty.  But 
there  is  a  much  more  serious  consideration. 
We  have  ret  to  leam  the  fuU  measure  of 
influence,  both  physical  and  mental,  which 
may  be  exerted  upon  the  child  by  the 
peculiar  physical  and  mental  constitution 
of  the  foster-mother  from  which  it  draws 
its  first  nourishment.  It  is  true  the  phy- 
sical dcyelopment  is  generally  xigorously 
scrutinized,  but  how  are  passions  and 
mental  tendencies  to  be  measured,  and  we 
do  know  that  the  class  from  which  wet- 
nnrses  are  often  selected,  are  certainly  not 
in  the  habit  of  controlling  their  appetites 
and  passions ;  and  fiirther  we  know,  that 
the  physical  qualities,  at  least,  of  the  milk, 
are  rerj  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  mental 
*wu%tVy"«  of  the  nurse ;  here  at  least  is  one 
source  of  danser,  were  we  sute,  which  we 
sze  not,  that  Uiere  is  no  deeper,  more  last- 
ing, lifis^felt  infiuence  exerted.  And  withal, 
a  is  quite  possible,  that  some  physical 
taint,  yenereal  perhaps — ^it  has  happened 
and  may  happen— has  escaped  the  searching 
•^^"i'ni»t^^^  of  the  selecting  physician. 
These  are  all  serious  considerations  for  a 
mother  before  she  submits  her  child  to  draw 
its  first  nourishment  from  the  body  of  a 
strsnger,  one  too,  who  must  either  be  suffer- 
ing from  the  intense  srief  which  every 
mother  feels  who  loses  her  infeuit  from  her 


breast,  and  whose  milk  must  be  affected  by. 
that  grief,  or  who  must  have  been  compelled 
by  poverty,  and  all  its  physical  evils,  to 
undeitake  the  task ;  or  one  whose  mental 
constitution  is  so  tuiscrupulous,  that,  with- 
out necessity,  she  wiU  consent  for  gain,  to 
cast  aside  her  own  infant,  and,  at  me  risk 
of  its  welfare,  give  its  birthright  to  a  stranger. 
Are  any  of  these  the  qualifications  which 
a  mother  will  choose  for  the  nurse  of  her 
child,  even  if  she  has  the  selfishness  to 
tempt  another  to  desert  her  own  legitimate 
offspring.  Medical  men  often  witness  the 
painfid  sight  of  one  infant  declining  away, 
whilst  the  mother  is  nourishing  another 
into  strength.  The  system  and  importance 
of  wet-nursing  has  been  much  over-rated ; 
for  it  is  perfectly  possible,  if  the  care  and 
trouble  requisite  will  be  incurred,  to  bring  up 
a  child  by  hand,  as  well  and  healthily  as 
at  the  breast  of  a  f otter-mother.  Care  and 
trouble  it  does  involve,  but  if  these  are 
grudged,  the  child  had  better  go  to  its 
grave  at  once. 

In  bringing  up  a  child  by  hand,  milk 
must  be  its  only  nourishment  for  the  first 
three  or  four  months.  Ass's  milk,  or  goat's 
milk,  may  be  employed,  but  more  generally 
cow's  milk  will  be  uised,  either  with  or 
without  the  cream  removed,  according  to 
its  richness,  and  according — as  the  first  few 
days'  ex}>erience  will  show — to  its  effect 
upon  the  infant.  The  milk  is  to  be  diluted 
with  one-third  water,  and  just  perceptibly 
'sweetened.*  It  is  not  to  be  given  by  spoon, 
but  by  means  of  a  common  nursing-bottle, 
which  shotdd  always  be  of  glass, — see  fig*,— 


of  these  bottles  there  should  be  two,  both  on 
accoimt  of  accidents,  and  also,  that  the  un- 
varying and  essential  cleanliness  may  be 
observed.  Without  the  most  scrupulous 
care — and  on  this  depends  the  success  of 
bringing  a  child  up  by  hand — the  purity 
and  wholesomeness  of  the  food  cannot  be 
preserved.  The  milk  and  water  should  be 
mixed  fresh,  at  least  twice  a-day,  and,  in 
summer,  kept  in  vessels  immersed  in  cold 
water;  it  is  to  be  given  to  the  child  at 
nearly  the  temperature  of  the  body — ^about 
96*.  The  food  is  to  be  sucked  from  the  bottle. 


*  In  MiM  InHanoM  whtr.  with  ths  addition  of  a  fifth  or  sixth  part  of  crMro,  tllRhtljr  twMtened,  will 
■wcr  better  than  milk.    In  aU  caaes  It  la  better  to  nse  aairar  of  milk  In  preference  to  ordinary  sasrar  in  «>• 
»«4  of  inf«nta.     For  additional  informatloa  respecdng  ctiUdren'a  food,  Feeding  Bottlea,  Artificial   Mip- 
Appandiai—Article,  ChUd. 
•^■^^  101 
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and  much  care  is  requisite  in  the  manage-  ,  after  feeding,  the  quantity  allowed  at  once 
ment  of  the  artificial  "sucks"  which  are 
used  for  the  purpose,  and  which  are  of 


great  variety;  they  are  made  of  silver, 
caoutchouc,  prepared  teats,  wash  leather, 
parchment,  Imen,  muslin,  &c.  Whichever 
material  is  preferred,  it  should,  without 
being  too  impervious,  occasion  the  infant 
some  exertion  to  draw  the  nulk  tiirough  it, 
if  it  does  not,  the  child  is  apt  to  over-fill 
the  stomach,  and  loses  the  exercise  which 
it  has  when  it  draws  its  nourishment  firom 
the  breast  of  ^e  mother.  Silver  is  generally 
too  hard  for  the  gums,  india-rubber  sucks 
of  excellent  qusdi^  are  now  made,  or 
wash-leather  or  parcnment,  or  double  linen, 
or  muslin,  will  be  found  convenient,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  infant.  Which- 
ever is  used,  it  must  be  made  up  into  the 
form  of  a  cone,  or  like  a  small  jelly  bag,  with 
a  piece  of  sponge  about  the  size  of  a  laige 
pea,,  to  give  a  little  substancei'fastened  inside 
by  one  or  two  stitches  passed  through.  The 
suckmust  then  be  ^rm/y  tied  to  the  end  of 
the  feeding-bottle,  and  wUl  require  changing 
every  day,  otherwise  it  becomes  sour- 
smelling  and  imwholesome,  independent  of 
which,  wash-leather  thickens  and  becomes 
impervious,  and  the  other  materials  are  apt 
to  wear  through.  Again  it  is  repeated,  that 
the  most  thorough  cleanliness,  m  milk-can« 
bottle,  suck,  is  to  ^  be  observed,  and  mtut, 
except  in  rare  inetancea,  be  a  mother'e  care. 
Another .  caution  is  requisite.  In  feeding 
children  from  the  bottle,  careless  nurses 
may  frequently  be  observed  to  incline  it 
the  wrong  way,  so  that  the  infant  goes  on 
for  a  time  sucking  wind.  For  the  first 
three  or  four  months  this  milk  and  water 
food  is  all  that  is  requisite,  with  the  addi- 
tion, if  at  any  time  the  bowels  shotdd  be 
too  much  rclajced,  of  a  portion  of  isinglass, 
from  one  to  two  small  tea-spoonfiils  dis- 
solved in  the  half-pint  of  fluid.  About  the 
fourth  or  fifth  month,  a  small  portion  of 
arrow-root  or  wheat-flour  may  be  boiled  in 
the  water  before  it  is  added  to  the  milk, 
and  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  month,  the 
spoon  may  be  used  to  give  some  of  the  more 
solid  milk  and  farinaceous  preparations.  In 
bringing  up  by  hand,  the  child  wiU,  as  at 
the  breast,  require  feeding  about  six  or 
seven  times  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours, 
for  the:^rst  three  months  at  least,  aoout  six 
table'fipoonfuls,  or  one  ounce  and  a-half,  on 
the  Average  being  given  at  once,  at  first, 
and  tiie  amoimt  graaually  increased.  Small 
delicate  children,  however,  will  scarcely 
take  half  the  amount  above  stated,  and 
great  care  must  be  taken,  both  with  them 
and  others,  not  to  allow  the  stomach  to  be 
over-loaded.    If  an  infant  is  habitually  sick 


must  be  reduced,  for,  though  happily  the 
infant    stomach   relieves    itself  easifr   of 
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superfluous  food,  it  is  better  to  avoid  the 
superfluity,  than  trust  to  the  sickness,  not- 
withstanding the  popular  fallacy  that  sick* 
ness  is  a  sign  of  infant  health. 

The  system  of  rearing  by  hand  is  much 
more  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  Germany 
than  m  this  country.  The  following  pas- 
sage from  the  work  of  Dr.  Andrew  (>mibet 
the  substance  of  which  he  says  he  derived 
from  the  German  work  of  Dr.  Von  Ammon* 
is  so  full  of  practical  instruction,  that  the 
author  makes  no  apology  for  quoting  it  at 
length : — 

**  In  some  constitutions,  however,  cow's 
milk  does  not  asree  when  merely  diluted 
and  sweetened ;  but  answers  perfectly  well 
when  a  large  proportion  of  water  and  a 
small  quantity  of  any  well  prepared  fsri- 
naceous  snbstance  is  added.  In  tlus  case, 
it  is  a  common  custom  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  to  dilute  the  milk  with  a  weak 
infusion  of  any  light  aromatic,  such  as 
linden-tree  flowers,  instead  of  pure  water. 
But  after  the  first  month  or  two,  where 
diluted  milk  does  not  agree,  a  small  pro- 
portion of  well-boiled  arrow-root,  plated 
Datch  rusk,  or  well-baked  or  toasted  bread, 
sometimes  forms  a  very  useftd  addition 
wherewith  to  thicken  the  milk  to  the  con- 
sistence of  thin  gruel.  Briand,  indeed,  re- 
marks that  milk  diluted  and  boiled  for  a 
length  of  time  with  any  light  farinaceous 
substance,  is  more  easily  digested  by  some 
infants  than  pure  milk :  and  that  when  the 
use  of  milk  alone  is  followed  by  white  and 
curdy  cvactiations,  a  change  to  a  bouilU, 
made  of  milk  and  &rina,  often  restores 
them  to  a  healthy  coloxir  and  consistence. 
For  this  reason,  he  recommends  panada* 
made  by  boiling  for  a  length  of  time  in 
water,  or  milk  and  water,  thin  slices  of 
bread,  previously  well  dried  in  the  oven. 
Another  of  whicm  he  speaks  highly,  is  the 
crime  de  patn,  made  by  infusing  m  water 
for  several  hours  well-baked  bread,  previ- 
ously dried  }n  the  oven  in  slices,  and  bcnl- 
ing  it  gently  for  some  hours  more,  adding 
water  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  it  be- 
coming too  thick.  It  is  then  strained  and 
sweetened,  and  a  few  drops  of  orange- 
flower  water  are  added.  For  infants  a 
few  months  old,  arrow-root,  sago,  or  semo- 
lina, may  be  used  in  the  same  way.  The 
bouilli  in  common  use  in  France  as  the 
flrst  food  of  infants,  is  made  by  gently 
roasting  the  best  wheat-flour  in  an  oven» 
then  boiling  it  for  a  considerable  time, 
cither  in  water,  or  in  milk  and  water,  and 
adding  sugar  to  it.    When  carefully  made^ 
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not  too  thick*  and  free  from  knots,  it  is 
coBiideTed  tax  excellent  food,  especially 
tibere  the  use  of  milk  excites  a  ten- 
dency to  disnhoBa,  or  colicky  pains.  On 
chancing  to  the  houUU^  the  digestion  imme- 
diazeiT  improves,  and  the  eradiations  be- 
eome  nealtny  and  unattended  by  pain. 

"  In  some  instances,  especially  when  the 
howids  are  slngpish,  bariey-water  or  thin 
grnd,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  weak 
chicken-tea,  or  beef-tea,  answers  best ;  and 
the  grand  role  ought  to  be  to  follow  what 
seems  best  suited  to  the  indiTidual  constitu- 
tkn.  In  soft  flabby  children,  the  chicken  or 
beef-tea  is  often  most  useful ;  while  in  thin, 
aetiTe,  and  irritable  infimts,  the  mUder  mUk 
and  farinaceous  diet  answers  host.  But  in 
trying  the  efiSect  of  any  alteration,  we  must 
not  M  too  radi,  and  because  no  adyantase 
ii  apparent  within  a  day  or  two,  conclude 
tiiat  therefore  it  will  not  agree.  In  many 
jnitancea,  the  eflBects  of  a  partial  change  of 
diet  shew  themselTes  so  gradually,  that  it  is 
sosBctiines  only  after  an  intenral  of  a  week 
»  two,  or  eren  longer,  that  we  can  tell 
pontiTely  whether  boiefit  will  result  from 
It  or  not." 

When  the  in&nt  is  to  be  nursed  at  the 
breast  of  its  mother,  it  ought,  as  aboye 
directed,  to  be  put  to  it,  unless  some  cop;ent 
reisoa  forbids,  within  six  hours  after  *birth, 
ind  firom  that  time  it  will  require  it  every 
three  or  four  hours  for  the  first  few  months. 
It  may  be  requisite,  either  from  weakness 
of  the  child,  or  some  other  cause — see 
Brroif— to  hare  the  nipple  drawn  out  either 
bra  stronger  or  older  infant,  or  by  some 
ether  means.  Shotdd  the  mother  not  be 
tUe  to  nurse  her  infant  entirely,  the  extra 
feeding  must  be  conducted  upon  the  rules 
laid  down  for  bringing  up  by  hand. 

The  Jirttfew  weeks  qf  an  infant*  $  life  are 
fpent  principally  in  slee]^inff  and  taking 
Bonnshment,  movement  is  out  little  in- 
dulged in,  and  conseouently  the  power  of 
nstaining  the  animal  temperature  is  but 
t!i^ ;  for  thii  reason  care  is  always  requi- 
Eite  that  sufficient  heat  be  preserved,  both 
of  dothing  and  of  situation,  during  the 
day,  and  by  the  infant  sleeping  witn  its 
Dodier  or  nurse  during  the  night,  for  the 
fim  few  vreeks  of  its  lue  at  least.  Equally 
important  with  temperature,  nay  even  more 
»o,  is  the  purity  of^the  atmosphere  which 
a  voung  child  breathes ;  errors  in  this  re- 
ppiect  have  led  to  the  most  deplorable  loss 
of  infant  life.  One  instance  is  sufficient  to 
Qliistrate  the  point :  it  is  the  well-known 
OD*  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  Dublin,  in 
vhich,  at  one  period,  one  child  out  of  every 
*ix  died  within  the  first  fortnight  of  exist- 
ence, but  by  the  adoption  of  proper  means 


of  ventilation,  this  very  great  mortality  was 
at  once  reduced  to  one  death  for  every  nine- 
teen or  twenty  children  bom.  It  is  unne- 
cessary here  to  repeat  what  has  been  said 
in  the  article,  "  Bea-room,"  upon  the  means 
of  ventilation,  &c.,  and  to  that  article  the 
reader  is  referred.  Ihe  cradle  or  bassinet 
in  which  an  infant  sleeps  should  not  be 
smothered  up  vrith  curtains,  and  it  is  better, 
for  some  time  at  least,  without  sheets,  light 
blankets  only  being  used.* 

The  mattress  should  be  hair  if  possible, 
but  where  economy  is  requisite,  cotton-wool 
will  answer  the  purpose ;  it  should  be  pro- 
tected from  wet  bj  means  of  waterproof 
material  of  some  kmd.  A  pillow  too  targe 
and  soft  is  not  advisable,  for  by  allovring 
the  head  to  sink  into  it,  an  injurious  amount 
of  heat  and  perspiration  is  promoted,  and 
the  child  renderea  susceptible  of  cold  when 
taken  up.  The  skin  of  an  infant  requires 
the  most  scrupulous  care ;  by  its  powerful 
agency  it  frees  the  body  from  matter  which 
must  be  noxious  if  retained,  and  which  is 
especially  apt  to  act  injuriously  upon  the 
susceptible  infant  nervous  system.  The 
skin  ought  to  be  washed  vrith  tepid-vrater 
and  soap,  night  and  morning,  and  after 
each  washing,  reaction  promoted  by  gentle 
friction  with  the  hand  for  a  few  minutes. 
Care  must  always  be  taken  that  the  situa- 
tion for  washing  is  sufficiently  warm,  but 
not,  as  too  often  the  case,  before  a  scorching 
fire ;  draughts  of  air  are  especially  to  be 
guarded  against.  Before  leaving  this  subject, 
it  Ib  requisite  to  notice  the  filthy  custom 
prevalent  amount  the  poor,  of  allowing 
the  scurf,  the  oily  secretion,  and  the  dirt, 
to  cake  upon  the  skin  of  the  head,  under 
the  idea  that  it  preserves  from  cold.  The 
habit  is  not  only  disgusting,  but  is  pro- 
ductive of  disease — perfect  cleanliness  is 
as  reqtdsite  here  as  elsewhere. 

In  fat  children,  the  creases  or  folds  in 
the  skin  require  extra  attention,  from  the 
liability  of  the  opposed  surfaces  to  become 
infiamed,  and  to  pour  out  an  irritating 
moisture ;  dusting  with  starch-powder,  or 
the  intervention  of  a  piece  of  soft  linen 
spread  with  simple  cerate,  may  either  of 
them  be  used  as  a  remedy.  The  portion  of 
navel  cord  which  is  left  attached  to  the 
chUd,  will  require  attention.  This  separates 
by  a  kind  of  moist  decay ;  it  may  come  off 
entirely  bythe  fourth  day,  or  take  a  fortnight 
to  do  so  ;  it  must  never  be  hurried.  Gene- 
rally, when  the  navel  separates,  it  leaves  the 
puckered  closing  of  the  skin  perfectly  com- 
plete, it  sometimes,  however,  occurs,  that 
bleecUng  or  inflammation  and  ulceration 
take  place  at  the  time  of  separation  ;  such 
cases  ought  at  once  to  be  placed  under 


*  1h»  nomtOf  fnytnted  bed-oorwfng;  known  as  the  "Torallnm,'*  Is  ndmlrablj  oalcalated  for  the  omdle  or 
-Miect,  bdiHr  >^  ^^^^  petfeetly  warm,  and  extremely  light.  The  price,  though  not  high  for  the  artiole^  is 
pata^  too  high  for  tbs  poor  generally. 
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medical  care.  When  actual  bleeding 
0CC11TS,  the  condition  is  all  but  hopeless. 
When  the  opening  at  the  navel  does  not 
thoroughly  close  at  birth,  protrusion  of  a 
portion  of  the  bowel  takes  place  when  the 
child  cries  This  state  of  things,  apt  to 
occur  when  the  cord  has  been  of  more  than 
ayerage  thickness,  requires  much  attention, 
as  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  individual, 
especially  of  a  female,  in  after  lifie,  may  be 
considerably  interfered  with,  if  ^e  mal- 
formation is  not,  as  it  may  be,  cured  in 
childhood.  The  belly-band,  or  binder,  has 
of  course  considerable  power  in  preventing 
the  protrusion  through  the  navel  opening; 
but  m  these  cases  it  is  not  sufficient ;  and 
for  the  first  few  weeks,  one  or  two  gradu- 
ated compresses,  made  of  folded  linen, 
should  be  placed  over  the  navel,  under- 
neath the  bmder ;  and  when  the  child  is  a 
month  or  six  weeks  old,  the  following  ap- 

Saratus  must  be  used : — ^From  a  cork,  the 
iameter  of  which  is  about  half  as  large 
ap^ain  as  that  of  the  protrusion,  a  slice  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick  is  to  be  cut,  flatly 
pi^ded,  covered  with  linen,  and  affixed  to 
two  cross  pieces  of  plaster  by  stitching — 
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fication.  In  such  cases,  the  infant  should 
be  kept  from  crymg  by  all  reasonable  means, 
the  uQBt  preventive  being  the  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  rules  of  health  laid  down  in 
this  article. 

Rupture  at  the  groin  may  occur  in 
children  at  birth,  and  may  be  suspected 
to  exist,  when  unusual  fulness  or  swelling 
is  observed  in  this  situation,  and  if  the 
fulness  and  tension  is  increased  when  the 
child  cries,  the  case  should  at  once  be  seen 
by  a  medical  man 

Any  malfonnation  with  which  an  in&nt 
is  bom,  ought  as  soon  as  possible  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon,  ao 
that  he  may^  have  fuU  opportunity  of  fixing 
the  appropriate  time  for  its  rectification  or 
removaL  The  operations  for  hare-lip,  dis* 
torted  joints,  such  as  club-fieet,  are  now  per- 
formed at  a  much  earlier  period  than  tn^ 
used  to  be  formerly.  In  the  case  of  vascular 
naevus,  or  mother-mark,  which  often  in- 
creases rapidly  from  a  mere  perceptible 
point  to  a  large  size,  surgical  interracenoe . 
as  early  as  possible  is  most  important. 
These  naevi  are  composed  of  so  thi^  a 
network  of  capillary  vessels  as  to  be  almost 
spongy,  and  should  they  be  accidentally 
wounded,  bleed  freely,  and  if  of  any  size 
dangerously ;  they  vary  in  colour  from 
bright  red  to  purple ;  if  the  finger  be 
prised  upon  a  naevus,  it  becomes  emptied 
of  blood,  and  pale ;  but  the  instant  the 
pressure  is  removed,  the  blood,  and  con- 
sequently the  colour  instantiy  return. 
There  are  various  methods  emplojred  for 
their  removal;  but  the  one  used  m  each 
case  must  depend  upon  tiie  surgeon,  a 
simple,  painless,  and  fre^uenUy  successfU 
mode  of  cure,  is  vacdnatmg  upon  the  nae- 
vus, which  is  cured  by  t^  inflammation 
which  takes  place  in  the  progress  of  the 
cow-pox.  Tae  possibility  of  this  bemg 
done  is  an  additional  reason  why  the  dia> 
ease  should  be  seen  as  early  as  possible  by 
a  medical  man.  The  continued  use  of  the 
compoimd  tincture  of  iodine  to  a  naevus, 
the  surface  beins  painted  over  with  it  night 
and  morning,  wul,  sometimes,  \f  peneverm 
ingly  cuiher^  to,  be  successftil  in  removing 
it ;  the  application  being  intermitted  for  a 
few  days  should  the  skin  oecome  sore. 

Tongue-tying  in  infiemts  is  not  uncommon; 
it  depends  on  too  great  prolongation  of  the 
"fr^um,"  or  bridle  which  retains  tiie 
tongue  in  place.  It  is  easily  r^stified  by 
a  snip  of  the  surgeon's  olunt-pointed 
scissors. 

The  time  at  which  an  infant  may  first  be 
taken  out  of  doors  after  birth,  must  depend, 
of  course,  greaUy  upon  the  time  of  year ;  in 
fine  warm  summer  weather,  in  the  course  of 

*  ElMtio  belts  for  the  treatment  of  protmeton  tt  the  navel  may  now  be  prooared  at  the  tarsloal  bandage 
makera.  In  many  eaaea  they  answer  well,  but  In  aome.the  cork  pad,  attanmed  by  the  plaster-sUpa^  aa  above 
directed,  aacoeeda  better. 
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see  fig.  The  plasters  being  warmed  before 
application,  are  used  to  retain  the  padded 
cork  directiy  over  the  opening  of  the  navel ; 
above  all,  the  binder  is  applied.  The  plas- 
ters will  probably  require  renewal  every 
few  days.  It  is  better  to  trust  to  the 
linen  pads  alone,  as  long  as  any^  tendency 
to  inflammation  of  tiie  skin  exists,  using 
at  the  same  time,  a  plaster  of  simple 
cerate  or  gold  beater's  leaf  next  the  skin. 
Instead  of  either  linen  or  cork  pad,  one 
of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  filled  with  air, 
might  be  substituted.*  The  treatment 
of  navel  protrusion,  or  hernia,  in  infants, 
and  the  management  of  the  apparatus,  in- 
volves some  amoimt  of  care  and  trouble, 
but  not  more  than  the  necessity  and  im- 
portance of  the  evil  demands  for  its  recti- 
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fen  daTS  or  a  fortnigiht,  it  wOl  be  safe  to 
make  the  change ;  in  winter  it  can  scarcely 
be  prodent  to  do  so  for  a  month  or  six 
veekst  snd  then  only  on  a  fine  day.  In 
aihitr  case*  free  exposure  in  the  house 
tkonld  first  be  practised,  the  first  airing 
ahonld  not  extend  longer  than  twenty 
miirates*  and  the  eyes,  especially  at  first, 
Bust  be  shaded  firom  the  glare  of  the  sun- 
lit:  of  oonnes  either  the  chill  of  morninff, 
or  the  damp  of  erening,  must  be  avoided. 
A  ^ounff  in&nt  should  not  be  taken  out 
darmg  tho  preralence  of  east  wind. 

The  principal  ailments,  likely  to  come 
under  donestie  management,  to  which  in- 
fattti  are  liable,  are  thrush,  red  gum*  colicky- 
paJBS  in  the  bowels,  and  diarrhosa.   For  the 
fast— thmah— the  reader  is  refSerred  to  the 
iJtiele*'Aptha."   Red  gum  is  a  nuld  species 
ef  "pq^NiUuc^'  eruption,  to  whichmany  chil- 
drca  are  siilgect  soon  after  birth.  It  is  quite 
devoid  of  danger,  and  requires  no  treatment 
iftheboweUareingood  order,  if  not,  adose 
artwoofeastoiHnlmaybegiTen.  The  usual 
friciioii  after  washing  must  be  moderate 
Mug     ita     continuance.     Inflammatory 
leeDiBg  of  the  breasts  in  infiuits  is  not  un- 
friqvent. — See  Brteut,     Most  infants  are 
timbled,  more  or  less,  with  wind,  or  colicky 
psaa  in  the  bowels,  and  not  unfirequently 
vilk  dianluBa,  bat  these  are  much  aggra- 
nied  by  errors  in  feeding  so  imiTenally 
fRfalent,  pertioularly  among  the  poorer 
rluies ;  sometimes  when  the  (£ild  is  nursed 
catirely  at  the  breast,  particularly  of  a  wet- 
nnse,  they  are  caused  by  the  nurse's  trans- 
pfuioes  in  diet.    Attention  to  the  rules 
abvady  laid  down  under  the  head  of  feed- 
iof^  will  greatly  prevent  the  above  ailments ; 
hn  when  they  do  occur,  they  must  be  recti- 
ied  ss  simply  as  possible,  but  never  by  the 
iinyiuns  and  banefiil  quack  canninatives 
n  extensively  sold  and  used.     Pain,  and 
wind  in  the  bowels  in  children,  are  senerally 
eoaaceted  with  superabundant  acidity ;  for 
the  ooirection  of  the  cause  and  its  conse- 
iseaees,  either  of  the  two  following  mix- 
tares  may  be  used  moderately,  both  with 
tdttf  and  good  effect.*  No.  1. — ^Take  of 
calcmed  Tnng"<*«'*^  twelve  grains,  dill  water 
<Rie  ounce  and  a-half.      xCo.  2. — ^Take  of 
ptepaied  chalk  ten  grains,  dill  water  one 
ooaoe  and  a-half.    Of  either  of  the  above 
Biixtuies,  a  small  tea-spoonful  may  be  civen, 
lad  repeated  if  requisite.  The  first,  or  JNo.l, 
■  to  DC  selected,  should  the  bowels  be  at 
an  confined :  the  second.  No  2,  should  they 
be  too  relaxed.      It  is  not  recommended 
last  cither  of  these  medicines,  simple  as 
fbey  are,  or  anr  others,  are  to  be  given 
um  freely  to  in&nts,  and  on  every  sUii^ht 
aeession,  but  it  is  better  to  give  them  than 
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to  allow  a  child  to  suffer ;  theyt  or  aomething 
similar,  ought  to  he  the  substitutes  in  eve^y 
nursery  for  the  secret  quack  nostrums.     It  is 
true  they  will  not  either  as  quickly  stop 
pain,  or  sleep  a  child,  as  mixtures  which 
contain  opium  or  poppy  syrup ;  but  they 
cannot,  like  them,  either  put  it  into  its  last 
long  sleep  by  an  over-dose,  or  injure  not 
less  fatally,  when  frequentlv  used,  even  in 
small  doses,  by  gradually  disordering  the 
brain  and  nervous  system.    When  cither  ox 
the  mixtures  above  recommended  arc  given 
to  children,  or  indeed  whenever  magnesia 
or  chalk  is  given  habitually,  it  is  slways 
prudent  to  give  an  occasional  dose  of  castor- 
oil,  as  cases  have  occurred  in  which  concre- 
tions of  the  above  antacids  have  accumulated 
in  the  intestines.    The  dose  of  castor-oil  for 
a  voung  infant  may  be  firom  ten  drops  to 
half  a  tea-spoonful.    In  cases  of  diarrhosa, 
should  the  affection  be  slight,  and  the  infant 
be  a  hand-nursed  one,  the  addition  of  isin- 
glass to  the  nulk  food  wUl,  in  most  cases, 
stop  the  tendency  at  once,  i>articularly  if 
assisted  by  a  few  doses  of  mixture  No.  2, 
and  by  a  warm  bath  for  five  or  six  minutes, 
at  a  temperature  of  98%  regulated  by  a  ther* 
mometer.     Should  the  affection  be  more 
severe,  the  emulsion  of  castor-oil  with  yolk 
of  egg — see  Ca#^or-oi7— must  be  given.    To 
one  ounce  and  a-half  of  the  emulsion,  made 
with  a  tea-spoonful  or  drachm  of  castor-oil ; 
two  drops  of  laudanum  are  to  be  added,  and 
one  tesrspoonful,  or  twelfUi  part,  given  onco 
in  six  hours.    And  here  the  opportimity  is 
taken,  to  warn,  respecting  the  administra- 
tion of  opiates  to  children.    They  are  most 
susceptible  of  the  influence  of  tho  drug,  and 
accidents  are  continually  occurring — more 
frequently  perhaps  than  comes  to  light — 
from  its  effects  :  a  single  drop  of  laudanimi 
has  been  known  to  prove  fatal  to  a  young 
infant.    The  above  treatment  is  given,  not 
OS  on  inducement  for  parents,  who    can 
readUy  procure  medical  aid,  to  take  the 
treatment  of  their  children,  when  ill,  into 
their  own  hands,  but  it  is  because  it  may 
be  of  service  in  situations  when  skilled 
assistance  is  not  readily  procurable.    Many 
of  the  diseases  of  children  commence  in- 
sidiously, but  after  attaining  a  certain  stage, 
run  their  course  rapidly.    No  parent,  there- 
fore, who  either  values  his  child's  life,  or 
his  own  peace  of  mind,  should  delay  pro- 
curing medical  assistance  when  real  illness 
shows  itself;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  very 
same  reason  ought  to  induce  every  parent 
to  inform  himself  upon  the  nature  of  tho 
symptoms  which  most  generally  usher  in 
real  illness  in  children,  and  also,  how  and 
by  what  means  the  illness  which  tliesc 
symptoms  indicate,  is  to  be  most  effectually 


*  Todthsr  of  these  mUtures  twelve  minims  of  Chlorio  ether  ie  a  osefiil  and  also  plesesnt  eddltloo, 
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retarded  and  obviated.  More  upon  this 
head  will  be  given  when  the  difleases  of 
childhood  generally  are  touched  upon. 
Within  the  Jirat  Jive  months  of  an  infantas  life, 
vcuxination  ought  to  he  performed,  that  is, 
before  the  constitution  is  liable  to  suffer 
from  the  irritation  of  teething.  See  Vacci- 
nation. 

The  period  of  teething  varies  extremely, 
and  not  less  so  In  the  manner  in  which  it 
affects  children.  For  information  upon  the 
mode  in  which  the  teeth  are  developed,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  "Teeth." 
Some  children  cut  the  two  front  teeth  of 
the  lower  jaw— which  always  appear  first 
—as  earlv  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  month, 
whilst  others,  apparently  equally  strong, 
do  not  have  them  developed  within  the 
year.  The  usual,  and  popularly  received 
sign  of  approaching  tooth-cutting,  is  water- 
ing of  the  mouth,  but  this  may  continue 
for  many  weeks  before  the  teeth  appear. 
Before  the  teeth  come  through,  the  gums 
flatten  on  the  top,  look  semi-transparent 
and  full,  and  are  sometimes  extremely 
swelled  and  inflamed.  The  constitution  of 
the  child  always  sympathises  more  or  less 
with  the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  most  simply 
and  beneficially  so  by  the  occurrence  of  nuld 
diarrhoea,  which  is  always — imless  it  goes 
to  an  undue  extent — a  safeguard,  and  is 
better  not  interfered  with.  When  the- gums 
arc  much  swollen  and  inflamed,  and  must 
be  very  painful,  the  susceptible  brain  and 
nervous  system  of  the  child  is  strongly  and 
injuriously  affected  by  the  irritation.  The 
little  sufferer  is  fevered,  flushed  in  the 
cheeks,  and  peevish,  sleep  is  disturbed 
with  moaning  and  starting,  and  the  flngers 
are  constantly  in  the  mouth,  or  the  lower 
jaw  is  moved  from  side  to  side.  In  such 
cases,  lancing  the  gums  thoroughly,  warm 
baths,  and  aperients  if  the  bowels  are  not 
relaxed,  are  the  remedies,  the  first  especially, 
without  which  the  others  are  useless  or 
nearly  so.  The  popular  idea,  that  lancing 
the  gums  is  beneficial,  by  assisting  the 
passage  of  the  teeth  through  them,  is  quite 
erroneous,  and  may  lead  to  an  erroneous 
method  of  performing  this  simple  little 
operation,  which  every  parent  who  lives  at 
a  distance  from  medical  assistance,  and  par- 
ticularly in  emigrant  life,  ought  to  know 
how  to  do.  The  real  benefit  is  derived  from 
the  relief  which  the  incisions  afford  to  the 
tense  and  distended  gum,  and  from  the 
slight  fiow  of  blood  which  follows,  and  on 
this  account  it  is  advisable,  not  only  to  cut 
the  upper  surface,  but  also  the  side  of  the 
gum,  so  as  to  divide  the  vessels  freely.  The 
operation  is  most  conveniently  and  safely 
floue  by  a  **  gum  lancet "  made  for  the  pur- 
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pose — see  fig. — ^but  a  common  penknife  may 
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be  employed  on  emergency,  the  blade  bemg 
wrapped  with  a  piece  of  unen,  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  point,  to  prevent  any 
chance  cut  to  the  lips.  It  is  superfluous  to 
describe  this  simple  proceeding,  it  thoM 
be  seen  done  once,  or  at  least  the  method 
shown.  It  is  not  recommended,  of  couzse^ 
that  the  gums  are  to  be  lanced  for  erery 
slight  irritation  of  teething,  but  when  the 
child  exhibits  the  graver  symptoms  above 
described,  it  ought  to  be  done  at  once,  andp 
if  reqiiisite  repeated  again  and  again,  hk 
addition  to  lancing  the  gums,  a  warm  bath 
for  ten,  minutes  will  be  found  eminentlj 
serviceable  in  soothins  the  irritated  systen^ 
and  aperients  shoiild  be  given — a  couple  of 
grains  of  grey  powder  at  night,  followed  by 
a  smaU  tea-spoonful  of  castor-oil  in  the 
morning,  or  if  stronger  action  be  thou^U 
requisite,  a  powder  composed  of  one  gnua 
of  calomel  to  two  of  powdered  scammony  is 
to  be  given  at  bedtime  to  a  child  of  six  or 
eight  months  old.  If  the  irritation  at- 
tendant on  teething  produces  conTulBioo, 
medical  aid  mutt  be  had  as  soon  as  poisibifl^ 
and  in  the  meantime,  those  remeoies  em* 
ployed  which  are  suitable.    See  Convukian, 

In  judging  of  the  diseases  of  childreon,  it 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pulK  of 
an  infant  is  always  quick,  averaging  froni 
120  to  130  in  the  minute,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  its  average  ia  still  ooaosip 
derably  above  100.    See  PtUee, 

The  regulation  of  the  exercise  of  yomif 
children  is  of  mucn  importance*  Atfiisty 
the  mere  respiratory  movements,  occasional 
crying,  and  the  effort  of  sucking,  are  ezer* 
cise  sufficient,  if  gentle  nursing  moYementi 
be  employed ;  but  gentle  they  must  be ; 
the  system  so  often  adopted  of  jerking 
infants  about  is  much  to  be  condenme£ 
and  may  be  extremely  hurtful.  Li  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  after  birth,  the  in&at 
begins  to  show  signs  of  increased  power  ol 
movement,  and  evidently  experiences  phy* 
sical  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  its  limbs ;  as 
time  goes  on,  its  next  effort  is  to  sit  up  in 
the  nurse's  arms,  till,  if  a  vigorous  healthy 
child,  at  about  fourteen  months,  generally, 
it  tries  to  walk ; — all  these  movements  wul 
come  spontaneously  to  the  child,  when  its 
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frune  and  xniuenlar  powers  arc  adequate  to 
the  exertion,  but  they  should  never  be  forced, 
Ix  is  aatonishing  what  an  amount  of  prac- 
tical ignorance  prevails  on  the  above  point ; 
children  are  put  to  sit  in  chairs,  held  upon 
their  feety  or  put  in  go-carts  of  various  con- 
struction, long  before  the  bones  are  fit  to 
bear  the  weight,  and  ctirved  spines  and 
diftoited  legs  are  the  consequences.  Again, 
it  b  repeated,  every  advance  of  the  child 
towazda  walking  and  the  upright  posture, 
can  only  be  safe  when  spontaneous.   When 
achild  nrst  commences  walking  it  must  ^et 
fiUs,  but  it  is  surprising  how  little  matenal 
iajvj   the   head,  which  most   generally 
ems  to  receive.     At  tne  same 
in  ^^w'in^*  in  which  tendency  to  head 
cxista,  extra  care  must  be  taken — 
band  round  the  head  is  a  useful 
frequently  used  protection* 
'When  a  child  begins  to  walk,  and  to  at- 
ttmgft  to  talk,  the  period  of  InfEuicy  may  be 
conndered  as  ended,  and  childhood  begun. 
liany  of  the  directions  applicable  to  the 
iajaai  are  equally  so,  in  a  modified  degree, 
to  die  latter,  and  vice  vend;  but  <*child- 
kood"  xe^oirea  further  remark.  When  dis- 
tinct mowing  is  no  longer  requisite,  the  child 
bseones  more  truly  the  inhabitant  of  The 
Kmmrf,  and  much  of  its  health  and  hapj>i- 
MM  lar  the  next  few  years  of  its  life,  will 
dipcad  upon  the  proper  regulation  of  this 
■MWUiit  department  of  the  household. 

Whatever  is  said  respecting  the  necessity 
fcr  pore  air,  and  proper  ventilation,  either 
ia  mis  article  or  in  any  other,  such  as 
**  Bed-room,"  applii»  of  course  to  the 
mseiy,  or  rather  nurseries;  for  every 
psRot,  whose  means  will  admit,  should 
inmde  a  night  and  a  day  nursery  for  his 
ddUren,  and  in  neitiiier,  should  such  opera- 
tioos  as  washing  Rothes,  cooking,  &c.,  &c., 
ercr  be  carried  on.  The  double  room  wUl 
•Uow  of  all  necessary  airings,  washings  of 
loan,  fee.,  to  be  perfectly  ciuxied  out  with- 
oat  tiM  health  or  comfort  of  the  chil- 
dm  being  interfered  with.  Should  one 
manaj  aalj  be  available,  the  children 
ihiraldbe  taken  out  of  it  as  soon  as  possible 
after  rising  in  the  morning,  the  windows 
dnown  wide  open,  and  all  necessary  clean- 
ing pcrfbnned  before  they  again  enter  it, 
sod,  hotti  now,  and  at  every  period  of  the 
day,  all  kinds  of  slops  removed.  Should  any 
sedan  of  the  boweb  take  place  during  the 
nigjlit,  the  receptacle  should  be  put  out  of 
the  room  at  once.  The  observations  re- 
yrtfnc  the  sanitary  regulation  of  the 
amtery,  are  more  particiuarly  applicable 
in  the  case  of  the  middle  classes,  who  want 


have  the  same  free  access  to  the  open  air, 
as  those  of  their  poorer  neighbours.  T/te 
situation  of  a  nursery  in  the  house  is  impor- 
tant ;  it  must,  if  possible,  bo  in  the  upper 
stories,  it  should  have  a  south  aspect,  and 
be  abundantly  supplied  with  hght — the 
latter  is  a  most  necessary  consideration.  A 
guarded  open  fire-place  is  the  best  means  of 
warmth,  and  the  heat,  regtdated  by  a  thermo* 
meteTf  should  be  kept  as  near  60*  as  possible. 

But  however  salubrious  the  nursery  ar- 
rangements, children  must  have  as  much 
open  air  as  possible ;  when  the  exercise  can 
be  taken  as  play,  in  summer,  upon  the 
srass,  or  otherwise,  it  is  quite  the  most 
beneficial;  when  weatiier  and  other  con- 
siderations forbid,  and  walking  is  had  re- 
course to,  it  must  not  go  to  the  extent  of 
real  fatigue.  At  all  times  it  adds  much  to 
the  beneficial  effect  of  exercise  if  the  mind 
be  engaged  plcasurably  in  it, — and  there- 
fore, all  active  plays,  either  in-doors  or  out, 
are  preferable  to  the  mere  walk,  which  few 
children  enjoy.  The  clothing  during  the 
whole  period  of  childhood,  in  a  changeable 
climate  like  that  of  Britain,  requires  much 
attention ;  woollen  texture  next  the  skin, 
both  winter  and  summer,  is  indispensable 
for  health ;  during  the  former  season,  it 
should  cover  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and 
come  at  least  half  way  down  the  thighs ;  in 
the  latter,  it  mav  be  a  lighter  matenal,  and 
not  extend  so  mr  over  the  chest ;  woollen 
stockings  extending  over  the  knees  ought 
alwavs  to  be  worn  in  winter,  and  at  all  times 
should  the  entire  clothing  be  such  as  will 
keep  the  surface  of  the  skin  comfortably 
warm ;  there  is  no  greater  or  more  fatal 
error  than  that  which  exposes  children 
lightly  clad  to  the  influences  of  our  variable 
climate,  with  the  view  of  hardening  them. 

Thorough  purification  of  the  slun  must 
be  maintained.  A  child  should  be  washed 
all  over  with  soap  and  water  at  least  once 
a-day.  In  the  case  of  strong  children  the 
water  may  be  cold,  in  the  weaker,  tepid, 
and  in  both  friction  with  a  tolerably  rough 
towel  should  be  used  after  the  bath,  both  to 
cleanse  and  to  promote  reaction.  If  a  child 
continues  chilled  and  cold-looking,  and  ap- 
pears languid  after  a  cold  bath,  it  is  a  sign 
It  does  not  agree,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  water  should  be  ndscd,  or  the  washing 
should  first  be  performed  in  tepid  water, 
just  at  the  last,  a  little  cold  water  dashed 
over  the  body. 

The  food  in  childhood  claims  care,  equally 
with  air,  clothing,  exercise,  and  cleanliness ; 
its  regulation  in  infancy  has  already  been 
sufficiently  noticed,  lor  strong  heolthv 
children,  particularly  those  inclined  to  full 


theahondant  accommodation  of  the  wealthy, 

nd  whose  children,  in  towns  at  least,  do  not    or  gross  liabit,  the*^  milk  and  farinaceous 
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diet-Hnich  as  rice,  sago,  bread,  &e.,  cannot 
be  exchimffed  for  a  better,  for  itte  first  four- 
teen months  at  least,  but  if  children  are 
delicate,  and  incline  to  the  lymphatio  con- 
stitution, the  use  of  animal  brotns  ought  to 
be  commenced  even  as  early  as  the  sixth 
mondi.  The  broth  made  from  fowl, 
mutton,  beef^  or  real,  shoiild  not  be  too 
strong,  should  be  free  from  fat,  and  is 
better  thickened  with  arrow-root  or  sago 
for  a  yoimg  child,  or  with  rice  or  bread 
crumb  for  an  older  one.  Towards  the 
twelfth  month,  a  lightly  boiled  egg  may  be 

S'ven,  but  quite  the  best  method  of  ffiying 
e  powerful  nutriment  of  egg  to  children, 
is  to  break  the  raw  egg  into  some  one  of 
the  nulk  preparations,  whilst  the  latter  is 
quite  hot,  and  to  beat  up  together.  In  this 
way,  the  albumen  is  sufficiently  cooked  but 
not  hardened.  When  the  teeth  of  a  child 
are  sufficiently  advanced  to  masticate  it, 
animal  food  in  the  solid  form  may  be  given, 
but  the  quantity  and  frequency  must  en- 
tirely depend  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
child.  Strong  ruddy  children  are  better 
with  it  only  twice  or  three  times  a-week, 
weaker  children  shoiild  have  it  once  a-day  at 
least,  and  in  the  more  advanced  stages  uf 
chilcUiood,  perhaps  twice,  but  this  is  a  point 
which  should  be  settled  by  a  medical  ad- 
viser. Potatoes,  and  the  more  wholesome 
vegetables,  ripe  fruits  in  their  season,  may 
ftU  be  allowed  to  children,  in  moderation, 
after  the  first  eighteen  months,  and  par- 
ticularly should  there  be  a  tendency  to 
oostiveness,  or  to  eruptions  on  the  skin,  and 
other  affections  depending  upon  gross  habit 
of  body ;  weaker  children  may  also  partake 
of  them,  but  more  moderately,  and  provided 
they  do  not  become  substituted  for  more 
ind]^>ensably,  nourishing  food.  Children 
at  any  age  are  better  without  baked  pastry 
of  any  kind,  but  boiled  paste  puddings  are 
not  im  wholesome,— cheese,  and  all  sorts  of 
spiced  and  seasoned  dishes  are  quite  oljec- 
tionable.  A  healthy  child  should  never 
have  an  alcoholic  stimulant  within  its  lips, 
and  tea  or  cofiee,  if  allowed,  should  be  very 
weak,  and  made  with  much  milk;  but 
there  are  some  delicate  children,  nay  in- 
fants, who  may  derive  much  bexiefit  from 
a  portion  of  alcoholic  stimulant,  carefiilly 
given  as  medicine,  and  as  medicine  requir- 
ing so  much  care  and  consideration,  that  it 
d^uld  only  be  employed  when  and  as  ad- 
vised by  a  medical  man.  Children  should  not 
be  made  to  wait  lon^  without  some  nourish- 
ment in  the  morning ;  the  rapid  changes 
which  go  on  in  their  systems  render  them 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  any,  even  temporary, 
want  of  nourishment.  Regularity  in  meais 
^B  important  even  from  the  earliest  period 
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of  existence ;  it  is  always  advisable  tl 
principal  m^  be  taken  early  in  the  i 

Ph^cal  training,  however,  and  the  ( 
attention  to  physical  regulations,  n 
the  addition  of  mental  training  to  can 
thoroughly  even  the  physical  cdueat 
a  child.  For  the  infant  a  cheerful 
is  most  valuable.  As  childhood  adv 
whatever  may  depress  or  frighten 
especially  to  be  guiurded  against,  ai 
threats  or  practices  which  excite  und 
terror,  especially  avoided.  Affection 
brain  may  be  the  result.  Dndue  precox 
aduld  should  always  be  regardecU  if  no 
alarm,  at  least  with  suspicion.  Manys 
lous  diildren  are  unusually  precoeiom 
asageneral  rule  in  such  instances,  llie 
IB  more  prone  to  disease,  which  mar 
life,  or  predispose  to  mental  affeetkn 
sudi  cases  it  is  of  the  higheet  impoa 
not  only  to  avoid  everyuing  whid 
stimulate  to  mental  effort,  but  to  * 
them  to  such  moderate  and  regular  ph 
exertion,  as  will  in  some  degree  on 
from  the  brain  itself^  both  the  aetiv 
circulation  and  of  nervous  energy. 

There  are  some  diseases  which  an 
particularly  considered  as  those  of 
hood,  such  are  measles,  hooping-c 
scarlet  fever,  small -pox  at  times 
chicken-pox,  not  that  they  do  not  oo 
adults,  but  more  {[enerally,  being  ] 
through  but  once,  it  is  in  the  eerliBr 
of  life.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
affections  of  the  brain  as  acute  infla 
tion  ending  in  effusion  of  water,  oonv 
disease,  croup,  inflammation  of  the  '. 
and  diarrhoea,  are  the  most  common 
affections  of  children.  They  and 
diseases  may  be  referred  to  under 
proper  heads.  Children  quickly  exhH 
general  symptoms  of  illness,  but  it 
requires  mucn  more  tact  and  discrimn 
to  make  out  its  exact  seat  and  nature 
it  does  in  the  case  of  adults ;  iti8,thei 
always  desirable  to  place  them  under  | 
medical  care  as  omckly  as  possible,  i 
same  time  the  followinff  ought  to  be 
puide  as  to  the  site  of  the  alfection,  s 
its  proviaional  treatment. 

When  m  a  child  oomplaimng  of  f\ 
at  appearing  ill,  the  eyes  look  heavi 
are  wholly  or  partially  closed  again! 
light,  if  the  brow  is  contracted,  and  ii 
these  symptoms  there  Ib  seneral  fever, 
acute  affection  of  the  head  is  to  be  dn 
and  the  indications  should  not  be  neg 
for  an  hour ;  if  sickness  is  present  vrn 
above,  so  much  the  worse.  Oppretawn 
breathing,  along  with  general  appeara 
depression,  is  often  the  forerunner  of  i 
innammatory  affection  of  the  cheat, ' 
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mij  be  comidcred  m  establislicd,  if  heat  of 
■kin,geneitd  ferer,  ropttf  breathing  and  cough 
nccced.  In  the  cheat  affections  of  chUdren, 
the  morementa  of  the  nostrils  axe  much 
afibcted.  Cosistipation,  which  can  acarcely 
be  classed  aa  a  disease,  is  ahnost  natural  to 
inne  children,  but  requires  correction,  and 
this  should  be  effectea  if  possible  by  food. 
Coane  bread  ahould  always  be  employed, 
and  fruita,  either  cooked  or  ripe,  such  as 
natitd  apples,  giren  in  moderation ;  honey 
or  treacle  are  useful,  but  nothing  is  more  so, 
than  the  daily  use  of  porridge  made  from 
Scotch  oatmeal.  When  the  tendency  to 
constipation  in  children  cannot  be  oycx^ 
eome  by  diet,  the  next  best  remedy,  is  the 
«se  of  a  email  enema  of  gruel  simply,  or 
fdkated  with  castor-oil,  senna,  or  any 
simple  aperient,  or  made  with  soap  water, 
bat  the  aimple  gruel  ouffht  always  to  be 
tried  first.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  considers, 
dtat  in  children  especiallir.  the  use  of  warm 
enemas  exerts  a  peculiarly  beneficial  effect 
ia  sdmnlating  the  liyer.  An  enema  for  a 
ddld  of  six  years  old.  should  not  exceed 
twdre  ounces,  and  ought  to  be  administered 
sfewiy.  When  medicine  muti  be  given,  as 
geocral  aperients,  castor-oil  or  inrasion  of 
■cnna  are  moat  useful :  caution  must, 
howerer,  be  exerted  in  forcing  the  former 
nedidne— aa  sometimes  must  do  the  case 
^upoa  Tery  young  children;  death  has 
been  oecasioned  from  its  getting  into  the 
vindpipc.  Rhubarb  is  a  most  excellent  and 
Bifie  aperient  medicine  for  children,  but  its 
hoik  and  nauseousness  frequently  make  it 
difficult  to  ^t  it  taken  satisiactorily :  msg. 
ncsia  is  easily  given  in  milk,  and  may  be 
uefol  either  in  the  solid  or  fluid  form 
where  active  effects  are  not  required,  but 
the  fimncr  especially  ought  not  to  bo  long 
continned.  Calomel  and  grey  powder, 
^ren  alone,  are  too  much  nvcn  for  their 
sperient  action ;  they  should  not  be  ad- 
Binifttered  except  under  medical  sanction.* 

As  a  general  rule,  in  giving  medicine  to 
children,  deception  should  not  be  practised ; 
bat  whilst  the  child  knows  that  it  is  medi- 
nne  which  it  takes,  it  ousht  to  have  it  in  as 
palatable  a  form  as  may  be,  without  inter- 
teriag  with  the  efficacy  of  the  drug. 

Refer  to— BeJ-  Room — Brecut —  Clothing — 
Ifiet — Eleetrieity^-^ExereUe — Milk-^Rupture 
— .SKii — Teeth —  Vtieeination —  Ventilation — 
omi  to  the  artielet  on  dieetues  and  medieinee 
ffemerall^. 

CUILBLAIX.— A  chilblain  is  an  inflam- 
matory affection  of  the  skin,  more  particu- 
larly of  the  fingers  or  toes,  caused  by 
tlimations  of  cold  and  heat,  and  is  charac- 
t«T:'*ed  rather  by  irritating  and  troublesome 
Itching  than  by  pain.    Persons  of  fine  skin. 


scrofulous  constitution,  or  languid  circula- 
tion, are  most  liable  to  suffer  from  chilblains, 
and  old  people  and  children  more  than  those 
of  middle  life.  The  sudden  exposure  of  the 
skin  when  very  cold,  to  a  high  temperature, 
is  generally,  and  justly,  considerecl  to  be  an 
exciting,  cause  of  the  affection,  but  one  quite 
as  frequent,  is  keeping  the  surface  m  a 
state  of  ardficial  warmth  by  the  use  of 
sleeping  socks  and  hot  applications  in  bed, 
or  of  fur-lined  shoes  and  foot-warmers  in 
the  day-time.  All  these  applications  keep 
the  skin  in  a  continual  state  of  unnatural 
perspiration,  weaken  its  tone,  and  so  render 
It  more  susceptible  of  the  effects  of  cold 
when  exposed  to  it.  To  prevent  chilblains, 
in  the  predisposed,  the  feet  ought  to  be 
regularly  bathed  with  cold— or,  in  the  case 
of  the  aged,  tepid — water,  or  salt  water, 
every  morning,  and  afterwards  well  rubbed 
with  a  rough  towel,  and  exerdse  trusted  to, 
to  presenre  the  warmth  of  the  extremities 
rather  than  artificial  heat.  When  chil- 
blains have  formed  and  the  skin  is  imbn^Lcn, 
stimulant  applications  are  requisite ;  many 
different  ones  are  used;  spirit,  such  as 
brandy,  camphorated  spirit,  paregoric,  tur- 
pentine, will  any  of  them  bo  of  service, 
applied  by  means  of  a  piece  of  linoi,  or 
gentlv  rubbed  on.  When  the  skin  of  a 
chilblain  breaks,  an  ulcer  is  the  consequence, 
which  dischaiyes  a  thin  slimy  fluid  and  is 
often  difficult  to  heal.  In  this  case,  the  in- 
flammation should  be  subdued  in  the  first 
place  by  means  of  a  poultice,  and  after- 
wards an  ointment  used,  made  either  with 
forty  drops  of  soulard,  or  ten  grains  of  red 
precipitate,  to  the  ounce  of  lard.  Of  course 
all  friction  or  pressure  from  boots  or  shoes 
must  bo  guarded  against.-)- 

CHIMNEY.— A  chimney,  by  intention 
the  channel  by  which  the  smoke  and  fumes 
of  fire  are  conveyed  away,  also  performs  the 
no  less  important,  but  scarcely — until  of 
late — calculated  upon,  office  of  a  ventilator. 
In  former  times,  when  the  chimney  formed 
almost  a  separate  chamber,  in  which  persona 
sat  round  the  fire,  or  indeed  as  long  as  it 
retained  its  ample  dimensions,  the  people 
enjoyed  an  efficient  means  of  ventilation, 
although  in  ignorance  of  the  benefit.  By 
change  of  fiishion,  the  chimney  has  been 
gradually  contracted  and  lowered  to  the 
model  of  the  present  modem  fire-place; 
whilst  this  has  been  done,  from  ignurance 
of  the  necessity  for  pure  air,  no  pro'ision 
has  been  made  to  supply  the  loss  ot  the  effi- 
cient ventilating  power  of  the  old-fashioned 
construction,  and  consequently  health 
must  have  suffered,  and  does  suifer  iiuite- 
rially  from  the  omission,  although  it  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  the  diffusion  of  popular  know- 


*  la  the  esN  of  inflinti  or  voang  children,  a  piece  of  brown  soap  introdaoed  Into  the  bowel  it  often  asad 
dxnetticJly  aa  a  subatltota  for  the  enemA,  and  answers  welL    The  soap  may  be  cot  the  shape  and  size  of  a 
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ledge  upon  this  and  otlier  points  of  sanitary 
regulation,  will  not  allow  such  to  be  the 
case  much  longer.  The  chimney,  however, 
18  a  notable  mstance  of  society  enjoying 
ignorantly  an  arrangement  conducive  to 
health ;  and  that  ignorance,  whilst  making 
alterations  more  consistent  with  comfort 
and  convenience,  doins  away  with  one 
great  advantage,  of  which  it  remains  for 
science  to  point  out  both  the  loss  and  the 
means  of  reparation.  As  whatever  goes  up, 
or  ought  to  go  up,  the  chimney,  are  vapours 
and  ^ases  which  cannot  remain  down  with- 
out  ix^ury  to  health,  it  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance that  the  chimneys  of  a  house  draw 
well,  more  especially  those  of  bed-rooms  in 
which  fire  is  used.  As  a  means  of  ventila- 
tion simply,  ifidependent  of  the  firt^  the  im- 
portance of  a  chimney  id  so  creat,  that 
rooms  in  this  climate  which  are  destitute  of 
one  cannot  be  considered  healthy,  although 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  secondary 
office  appended  to  the  orig^inal  intention,  is 
rather  a  clumsy  method  of  effecting  so  im- 
portant an  end,  it  is  one,  however,  of  which 
It  is  requisite  to  make  the  most,  and  there- 
fore chimneys  ought  to  have  a  thorough 
good  draught  for  smoke,  ought  never  to  be 
stopped  up  when  not  in  use,  unless  other 
means  of  efficient  ventilation  are  possessed, 
and,  when  possible,  should  be  fitted  with 
some  efficient  mechanical  contrivance  for 
increasing  their  ventilating,  power.  See 
Bed-Roonit  VentikUiont  %e. 

CHm-COUGH.— See  Hooping- Couffh. 

CHLORINE  is  a  gas  of  a  green  colour. 
It  is  an  important  agent  in  manufactures, 
on  account  of  its  bleaching  properties,  and 
its  powers  as  a  disinfectant,  or  'destroyer 
of  the  noxious  emanations  from  decom- 
posing bodies,  whether  vegetable  or  animal, 
render  it  a  most  valuable  assistant  in  sani- 
tary arrangements.  When  undiluted,  it 
exerts  an  extremely  irritating  effect  upon 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  and  as  serious  and  even  fated 
accidents  have  occurred  from  this  cause, 
caution  is  requisite  in  its  use.  A  small  pro- 
portion of  chlorine  gas  difiiised  through  the 
atmosphere,  very  quickly  and  thoroughly 
destroys  not  oiuy  the  smell,  but  th.o  in- 
jurious properties  of  floating  emanations, 
which  are  capable  of  engendering  disease. 
Chlorine-gas  is  obtained  in  various  ways, 
but  the  great  magazine  for  its  supply,  is 
common  salt,  which  is  composed  of  chlorine 
and  sodium.  Por  sanitary  purposes,  various 
preparations,  calculated  to  yield  chlorine, 
simply  and  easilv,  have  been  used ;  of  these 
the  chloride  of  lime  is  the  best  known. 
This  and  most  of  the  preparations,  however, 
have   the   disadvantage   of^  when   alone, 


yielding  the  gas  too  slowly  and  sparingly 
to  be  of  mudi  service,  and  when  mixed 
with  an  acid,  of  pouring  it  out  in  quantity 
so  great  as  to  affect  msagreeably  or  in- 
juriously any  persons  exposed  to  its  in- 
fluence, particularly  the  si6k.  Other 
preparations  require  sprinkling  about  the 
place  to  be  purified,  and,  as  this  is  often 
done  in  ignorance  of  its  colour-destroying 
powers,  much  damage  is  done  to  furniture, 
&c.  A  late  preparation, — Collins's  disin- 
fecting powder, — seems  to  be  free  iroxn  the 
above  objections ;  when  a  portion  of  it  is 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  keeps  up  a 
certain,  but  sufficient  exhalation  of  chlorine 
for  some  days,  as  it  continues  to  absorb 
moisture.  It  is  quite  the  best,  most  effec- 
tive, and  agreeable  method  for  emploving 
chlorine  in  the  chambers  of  the  sick  wnich 
the  author  has  met  with.  In  no  case  of 
continued  sickness,  whether  of  an  infectious 
character  or  not,  ought  chlorine  fumigation 
to  be  neglected. 

The  principal  preparations  used  in  medi- 
cine, into  the  composition  of  which  chlorine 
enters,  are  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt 
— see  Soda;  chlorate  of  potass — see  Potau; 
chlorideof  zinc— see  Zinc;  and  hydrochloric 
acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  a  gaseous  com- 
pound of  chlorine  with  hydrogen  gas,  but 
IS  usually  met  with  in  solution  of  a  yellow 
colour,  when  it  is  generally  called  muriatic 
acid  or  spirit  of  salt.  It  is,  of  course  a 
powerful  corrosive  poison  when  swallowed 
alone;  its  antidotes  are  the  carbonates  of 
potass,  chalk,  or  magnesia  in  any  form,  or 
milk,  or  white  of  eg^,  whichever  is  fizst  at 
hand,  imtU  the  antacids  are  procured.  In 
the  absence  of  any  of  these,  soap  water  may 
be  siven ;  but,  in  poisoning  with  any  add, 
it  snould  be  remembered,  that  mortar  or 
whitewash,  rubbed  up  finely  with  water  or 
milk,  may  be  used -on  emergency  as  an 
antidote ;  the  lime  neutralizing  the  add. 
Of  course  the  other  antadds,  particularly 
magnesia,  are  to  be  used  if  procurable  at 
once.  Of  the  latter,  a  dessert-spoonful  may 
be  given  every  ten  minutes,  and  repeated 
according  to  the  effect  and  probable  amount 
of  acid  swallowed. 

Muriatic  acid  is  used  in  medicine  as  aa 
unstimulating  tonic,  particularly  in  diseases 
such  as  malignant  scarlatina,  which  are 
accompanied  with  tendency  to  putrescency ; 
it  is  also  used  as  a  mouth-wash  or  gargle  m 
the  same  disease.  Muriatic  acid  is  given  in 
doses  of  ten  drops,  in  a  wine-|[lii^8ful  of 
water  sweetened  with  sugar,  or  it  may,  if 
preferred,  be  taken  mudi  more  lar^y 
diluted,  and  then  forms  a  pleasant  drink. 
It  may  be  used  as  a  gargle,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  drachms  to  the  pint  of  water 
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As  in  the  case  of  adds  eenerally,  unless 
largely  dilated,  the  doses  uiould  be  sncked 
througli  a  quill  or  glass  tube,  to  nreserre 
the  teeth  firom  corrosion,  and  it  is  likewise 
a  nsefiil  precaution,  for  the  same  purpose, 
to  rinse  the  mouth  with  a  diluted  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda.  In  the  absence  of 
means  for  procuring  dilorine,  if  fumigation 
is  Teqnired,  muriatic  acid  gas  may  be  used 
as  a  substitute,  as  it  is  dis^igaged  by  mix- 
ing equal  weights  of  common  salt  and  oil  of 
Tiniol—- anlphurio  add — care  being  taken 
against  inWWling  its  irritating  fumes  in  too 
concentrated  a  state. 

CHLOROFORM  is  a  fluid;  it  is  trans- 
parent, heavy,  colourless,  and  possesses  an 
agreeable  etherial  smell.  Its  power  of  pro- 
teeing  **  ansBSthesia,"  or  insensibility  to 
pain,  when  inhaled,  is  now  too  uniyersally 
KBOwn  to  require  comment.  It  is,  however, 
too  potent  an  agent  to  be  trusted  in  impro- 
franmial  hands^  except,  indeed,  under  direct 
■edical  sanction  and  direction  in  each 
particular  case.  In  the  more  painful  and 
larger  operations  of  surgery  it  is  one  of  the 
neatest  boons  conferred  upon  suffering 
umanity,  and  its  use  tends  to  diminish  the 
avenge  mortality  after  them ;  in  the  case 
of  minor  operations,  however,  such  as  tooth- 
drawing,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  its 
eombyment  is  advisable ;  fatal  cases  have 
fouowed  its  inhalation,  and  although  these 
have  been  in  very  small  proportion  com- 
pared with  the  numbers  in  which  it  is 
uafly  and  hourly  administered,  still  the 
fBtt  of  their  havmg  occurred,  is  suffident 
u>  make  us  xwuse  before  incurring  even  the 
nnote  chance  of  so  serious  a  resiidt,  for  the 
mhc  of  avoiding  a  momentary  though  sharp 
pain.  Moreover,  cases  do  occur^  in  which 
very  disagreeable  effects,  such  as  headache, 
apcneis,  hysteria,  &c.,  &c.,  have  succeeded 
the  use  of  chloroform.  No  one  should  ever 
be  tempted  to  inhale  this  agent,  without 
being  certain  beforehand  that  no  tendency 
to  organic  disease  exists,  especially  of  the 
beart  or  lungs. 

Although  not  suited  for  domestic  use  as 
mhaled,  <mloroform  may  be  employed  with 
perfect  safety  and  mucn.  advantage,  as  an 


cases  the  neuralgic  pain  disappears  at 
once.  When  the  covering  is  removed, 
the  portion  of  skin  to  which  the  chloroform 
has  been  applied  is  found  much  reddened, 
sometimes  slightly  blistered.  A  small 
portion  of  cotton  wool  soaked  in  chloro- 
form will,  sometimes,  if  placed  in  the 
cavity,  allay  the  pain  of  toothache.  Chloro- 
form, taken  into  the  stomach,  has  beer, 
found  useful  in  spasmodic  diseases,  asthma, 
hysteria,  &0.9  &c.,  and  might  be  adminis- 
tered, in  the  absence  of  omer  remedies,  in 
doses  of  from  six  to  ten  drops,  along  widi  a 
tea-spoonful  of  brandy  in  three  table-spoon- 
fuls of  water,  t 

CHLOROSIS.— See  AtuBmia. 
CHOCOLATE.— See  Cocoa. 
CHOKE-DAMP.--See  Carbonic  Acid, 
CHOLERA — ^AsiAno  or  Malzonakt.-^ 
The  modem  pestilence,  which  first  visited 
this  country  in  the  year  1832,  and  again  in 
1849,  in  which  latter  visitation  it  carried 
off,  in  London  alone,  15,000  people,  and  in 
the  entire  kingdom,  not  less  perhaps  than 
80,000.  At  present,  we  know  the  disease 
but  in  its  symptoms ;  its  true  nature  and 
seat,  notwithstanding  numerous  investiga- 
tions and  hypotheses,  are  still  imdctcr- 
mined,  and  as  regards  the  best  mode  of 
treatment  there  is  nearly  equal  uncertainty. 
Happily  such  Ib  not  the  case  with  respect 
to  those  conditions  of  body,  and  still  more 
with  respect  to  the  external  circimiistanccs 
which  favour  the  attacks  of  the  scourge, 
and  foster  it  into  activity.  Dirt,  bad  air, 
bad  water,  bad  food,  insufficient  clothing, 
and  irregular  and  vicious  habits,  are  aU  the 
fhvourers  of  cholera,  and  were  it  not  for 
these,  singly  or  combined,  it  would,  in  all 
probability,  pass  comparatively  lightly  over 
our  land.  We  know  not  how,  in  future 
times,  the  Almightv  may  order  the  mys- 
terious agency  of  Asiatic  cholera  to  fulfil 
His  own  good  purposes ;  but  we  have  every 
reason  to  calculate,  that  by  a  more  diligent 
observance  of  those  organic  laws  with  which 
He  has  linked  our  material  existence,  we 
may  bo  enabled  to  break  the  force  of 
another,  it  may  be  more  fearful  visitation 
^  .  than  the  last.    If  the  comparatively  healthy 

application  in  painful  affections,  of  |  homes,  the  habits  of  cleanliness,  the  suf- 
the  nerves  especially,  such  as  neural^  and  )  ficient  food  and  clothing  of  the  higher 
tcothadie.  xot  this  purpose,  a  piece  of  |  classes^  have  hitherto  protected  them  from 
caen  or  lint,  of  a  size  proportioned  to  the  !  the  sweeping  virulence  of  the  disease,  as  it 
part  affected,  is  to  be  soaked  in  the  fluid,    has  been  shown  in  the  less  advantageously 


and  applied  to  the  skin,  covered  with 
some  materia],  such  as  oiled  silk,  to  pro- 
mt Quick  evaporation.*  It  destroys  the 
nlk— m  the  course  of  a  few  seconds,  it 
prodocea  an  intense  but  scarcely  disagree- 
■ble  burning  sensation,  which  continues 
vitil  the  flmd  is  all  dispersed.     In  many 


placed  families  of  the  poor,  it  gives  confi- 
dence to  suppose,  that  the  elevation  of  the 
sanitary  status  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people,  will  have  an  equally  good  effect.  It 
is  not  supposition,  it  is  ccrtamty,  that  such 
would  bo  tne  case ;  certainty,  that,  whatever 
the  virulence  or  the  mildness  of  the  next 


*  TiM  be«t  eovering  for  lint  •oaked  In  ohlAroform  when  nsed  to  the  tkln  is  very  thin  tin  foil,  which  is,  of 
SMne.  lufliected  by  the  agent,  like  oiled  silk  or  gutu  perclia. 

t  A  OKM  excellent  and  safe  mode  of  osinr  chloroform  intern&Ily,  is  in  the  form  of  Jalep,  that  U,  distolvod 
k  water.  If  half  a  drachm  by  measare  of  chloroform  be  well  shaken  in  a  bottle,  with  twenty  ounces,  or  one 
avdieaul  pint  of  water.  U  is  exactly  diisolred.  The  resulting  mixture  is  an  extremely  pleasant  stimalaiit 
aid  aa»Jyae,  and  may  b«  gtreo  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  table-spoonf ola,  or  aran  a  little  mora. 

Ill  I 
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risitation  of  ABiatic  cholera,  the  suffermff 
wUL  be  proportionally  commensurate  with 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  people  when 
it  comes.  And  yet  this  was  equally  well 
known  after  the  warning  of  18S2  as  it  is 
now,  and,  after  a  respite  of  seventeen  years, 
the  pestilence  came  again,  and  found  us 
unprepared  as  regards  our  own  safety,  but 
prepared  to  nouriui  and  foster  its  mysterious 
germs,  in  the  foetid  stagnant  air  of  city, 
tx>wn,  and  village,  imventilated  and  tin- 
drained,  in  water  half  sujpplied,  or  not 
supplied  at  all,  or  tainted  with  decomposi- 
tion of  every  kind,  from  hmnan  excrement 
upwards;  and  such  wUl  be  the  case 
again,  unless  the  people  themselves  stir, 
and  to  them  this  is  addressed.  Govern- 
ments certainly  may  do  much,  vastly  more 
than  they  now  do,  but  they  cannot  do 
all;  the  people  th^nselves  must  be  fully 
awakened  to  the  necessity  of  observing  the 
laws  of  health  now  so  well  ascertained — 
awakened  to  the  sin  before  God  of  neglect- 
ing them.  The  teachers  of  the  people,  and 
especially  the  clergy  and  the  higher  orders, 
must  be  more  conversant  with  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  existence,  and  on  which 
depend  the  health  of  their  own  bodies,  and 
of  those  of  their  less  favoured  brethren ; 
must  be  able  to  detect  and  point  out  those 
sanitary  deficiencies  which  must  so  often 
come  before  them,  and  which  they  so  often 
have  it  in  their  power  to  rectify.  "Whilst 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God  is  required 
from  all,  surely  it  is  not  true  resignation, 
but  sinfiil  ignorance  and  apathy,  to  submit 
^e  mind,  whilst  the  cause  remains,  to  the 
loss  of  husband  or  child  carried  off  by 
cholera  or  by  fever,  generated  by  the  un- 
healthy habitation,  or  the  stagnant  pool. 
For  whether  it  be  cholera  or  fever — and 
they  both  inhabit  the  same  localities— or 
the  slow  undermining  of  the  health,  or 
scrofiila,  or  consumption,  they  are  too  often 
looked  upon  as  the  direct  visitations  of  God, 
when  they  are  due  to  the  sinful  neglect  of 
those  laws  with  which  He  has  connected 
the  health  and  soundness  of  our  material 
body,  the  healthy  and  happy  working  of 
our  miiLils,  both  for  our  own  good  and  that 
of  our  feUow-men.  This  may  perhaps  be 
deemed  a  digression  from  the  main  subject 
of  this  article,  but  the  subject  itself  is  one 
which  arrests  men's  attention,  and  will  do 
so  still  more,  should  the  pestilence  again 
threaten  our  shores ;  it  has  therefore  been 
seized  as  another  opportunity  for  reiterating 
the  advantage,  the  necessity,  the  religious 
duty  of  attention  to  sanitary  regulation,  to 
supplies  of  light,  pure  air,  and  pure  water 
in  abimdance;  to  regular  and  temperate 
habits,  and  to  their  usual  attendants  m  this 
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land,  good  food,  and  suflSicient  dothin^.  It 
is  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  afford  rehef  to 
sickness  and  suffering  in  the  hour  of  need, 
and  to  further  that  end  the  present  work  is 
in  part  devoted ;  but  more  important  still, 
is  the  enforcement  of  these  measures,  which 
will,  under  Providence,  ward  off  or  modify 
disease. 

The  first  commencement  of  Asiatic  cholera 
is  traced  to  the  year  1817,  when  it  took  its 
rise  in  a  swampy  district  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges,  from  whence  it  spread  over 
India  to  various  parts  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
and  finally  reached  England  in  the  year 

1881,  where  it  continu^  till  the  end  oi 

1882,  disappeared  for  seventeen  years,  and 
re-appeared  in  a  more  virulent  form  than 
before  in  the  year  1849.  The  mode  of  pio- 
pasation  of  cholera  is  undetermined,  it 
euibits  the  most  apparent  capriciousness 
in  the  course  it  follows ;  but  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  those  unhealthy  external  con- 
ditions already  alluded  to,  almost,  as  it 
were,  seem  to  attract  tiie  disease. 

The  violence  of  its  symptoms,  and  the 
fearful  rapidity  with  wmch  it  often  tenni- 
nates  life,  renders  cholera  one  of  our 
ffravest  diseases.  Occasionally,  but  man 
frequently  in  hot  climates  than  in  tem- 
perate ones,  persons  are,  as  it  were^  pros- 
trated at  once  by  the  cholera-poison,  and 
die,  perhaps  within  an  hour  of  the  first 
attaoL,  without  any  other  symptom  than 
total  collapse  of  the  powers  of  Iixb.     Moro 

generally  the  seizure  is  not  so  sudden,  pro- 
ably  there  has  been  slight  diarrhoea,  or 


rumbling  movements  of  me  bowela,  with 
sinking  sensation  at  the  stomach  for  some 
days  previously,  or  at  all  events  the  penon 
has  felt  imweu.  When  the  disease  sets  in 
earnestly,  which  in  the  larger  proportian  of 
cases  it  does,  during  the  mght,  the  patient 
vomits,  and  is  purg^  with  more  or  less 
frequency  and  violence,  the  evacuatioDS 
quickly  coming  to  resemble  thin  gruel  or 
nce-water,  cramps  of  the  limbs  succeed,  the 
surface  becomes  cold,  blue,  bathed  in  sweat, 
and  has,  particularly  the  fingers,  a  peculiar 
shrunken  sodden  appearance,  the  tongue  is 
cold,  the  pulse  imperceptible;  the  ttrine 
is  suppressed,  and  the  voice  acquires  a 
peculiar  pitch  of  tone.  Many  die  in  this 
the  collapse  stage  of  the  disease,  but  if  it  is 
passed  through,  reaction  comes  on,  ih» 
BvaHce  sets  warm,  the  thirst  oontinuet, 
the  quicuk  pulse  becomes  perceptible,  the 
tongue  is  dry  and  brown,  ana  delnium 
is  present ;  in  short,  fever  is  established, 
and  may  end  either  in  recovery  or  death. 

During  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  many 
err  in  making  material  changes  in  their 
ordinary  modes  of  living,  and  by  so  di»- 
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ordering  the  regularity  of  the  functions,  lay 
themsehrea  open  to  attacka  of  the  diseaae. 
Of  conxae,  if  a  man  ia  aware  that  he  is 
hahitiially  indulging  in  jwaeticea  iigurious 
to  healtht  auch  as  intemperance,  debauchery, 
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assa,  in  eyery  quart.  In  doing  this  there 
will  be  at  least  the  consolation  that  the 
comfort  of  the  patient  is  promoted ;  every- 
thing Airther  must  be  left  to  medical  judg- 
ment.   Wo  must  hve  in  hope,  that  before 


kt^  fte.y  he  only  acta  wisely  as  regard  hia   the  scourge  again  visita  us,  which  it  pro 
physieal  aafety,  in  changing  those  habits,    •^-^^ i^f  a^   — -*i^..i^_i_  a*  -.1. 

Dd  it  is  hasardous  to  alter  regular  modes 
of  liTing,  which  haye  hitherto  been  found 
eonpatwle  with  sood  health,  it  being 
uadentood,  that  wnaterer  tends  to  lower 
the  standard  of  health,  fiiTours  the  attack 
cf  the  disease.  Tliere  is,  however,  one 
impertant  precaution  whidi  ought  to  be 
obamtd,  as  all  timet  indeed,  but  more 
partBcolariy  during  the  epidemic  of  cholera, 
tkt  perfect  purity  of  the  drinking-water 
dboud  be  aaeertamed,  and  its  freedom  from 
all  deeompoeing  organic  matters  made  cer- 
tnn.  Care  ia  also  to  be  obserred  not  to 
tdbe  aetiTe  purgatives,  particularly  aalines, 
irindi  produce  watoy  evacuation ;  if 
ipcrient  medicine  is  required,  it  ought  to 
w  of  a  warm  character,  such  as  magnesia 
■id  rhubarb,  with  some  aromatic;  for 
whatever  produces  free  action  of  the  bowels, 
ippazcntlT  increases  the  susceptibility  to 
sttaek.  ^or  this  reason,  too,  the  slightest 
tadency  to  dianhosa  should  at  once  be 
inetted,  by  the  aromatic  confection  or 
^ilk-mixture,  repeated  as  often  as  requi- 
■te,  with  the  addition  of  from  five  to  ten 
drops  of  laudanum  to  each  doee,  and  the 
ue  of  milk  and  farinaceous  preparations, 
containing  gelatine,  for  food.  The  speedy 
•doption  of  these  measures,  in  places  dis- 
tiat  from  medical  assistance;  and  their 
cafoeeement  by  the  dergjrman  or  some  in- 
teUknit  individual  might  do  much  to  check 
themsease.  Should  me  astringents  above 
neoBunended  fidl,  three  or  four  doses  of 
icetate  of  lead  and  opium  might  be  given 
bf  a  careful  person.  • 

With  regard  to  the  actual  treatment  of 
Hm  diseaae  itaelf,  when  fully  established, 

B8BJ  different  methods  have  been  proposed 

tad  praetiaed,  and  few  of  them,  perhaps, 

vitkoot  apparent  advantage  in  some  cases ; 

but  as  yet  no  treatment  which  can  be  called 

deddeoly  successfiil — a  cure — ^has  been  dis- 
covered.   Of  course  in  so  formidable  a  dis- 

CMe,  proper  nodical  assistance  ought  to  be 

obfCdncd  as  quickly  as  possible ;  but  as  far 

as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  those 

STDond  Uie  patient  would  be  fully  justified 

in  vsing  every  possible  method  of  hot  ap- 

^leation  to  maintain  the  temperature  of 

the  body,  and  in  peimittins  thegratifica- 

tWK^the  intense  thirst  to  me  full,  by  cold 

Viter,  alone,  or  containing  one  drachm  of 

eoBunon  salt,  one  drachm  of  carbonate  of 

toda,  and  twenty  grains  of  chlorate  of  pot- 


bably  will  do,  particularly  if  the  present 
sanitary  evils  are  permitted  to  remain, 
medical  science  wul  have  some  more 
efficient  method  of  cure  to  ofier  than  we  at 
present  possess. 

The  consecutive  fever  of  cholera  requires 
the  treatment  of  fever  generally. 

CHOLERA,  BRITISH.  — See  BiHoui 
Cholera, 

CHOREA.— See  St.  ViHu'i  Dance, 

CHRONIC. — ^A  term  applied  to  diseases 
of  slow  progress,  in  contradistinction  to 
«« Acute.''— See  Acute. 

CHYLE.— Is  the  milk-like  fluid  which  is 
separated  fraai  the  chyme,  or  digested  food 
mass,  after  it  has  passed  f^om  tl^  stomach, 
and  become  mixed  in  the  small  intestinea 
with  the  bile  and  pancreatic  fluid.  Tho 
vessels  by^  which  the  chyle  is  absorbed 
from  the  intestine  have  been  named  lac- 
teal, from  the  milk-like  or  white  appear- 
ance of  this  fluid,  which  they  contain 
abundantly  after  a  full  meal;  the  charac- 
teristic whiteness  being  more  particidarly 
apparent,  if  the  food  hBB  contained  mu^ 
fat. 

Refer  to-^AhwfhenU-^Chyme — Digeetion 
^-Pancretu, 

CHYLOPOIETIC— is  a  term  applied  to 
the  viscera  which  assist  in  the  formation 
of  thochvle. 

CHTME — ^is  the  pultaceous,  ^prey-look- 
ing, acid  substance,  to  which  food  is  reduced 
by  digestion  in  the  stomach,  bdbre  it  passes 
^in  the  healthy  state  at  least— into  the 
small  intestines. 

CICATRIX— is  the  scar  or  mark  left 
upon  the  skin  or  upon  an  internal  organ,  at 
the  place  where  separation  of  substance, 
either  firom  violence  or  ulceration,  has  been 
healed 

CINNAMON,  — the  weU-known  spice, 
is  the  bark  of  a  tree.  It  is  brought  from 
Ceylon  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. It  is  largely  used  in  medicine  fox 
the  same  purposes  as  other  stimulant  aro- 
matics;  chiefly  as  an  addition  to  correct 
the  nauseant,  or  add  to  the  stimiQant  pro- 
perties of  other  more  active  medicines.  The 
distilled  water  is  well  known.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  high  price  of  true  cinnamon, 
a  coarser  description,  the  cassia  bark,  is  very 
generally  sold  m  place  of  it  in  this  coimtry, 
and  though  not  so  fine  in  flavour  as  the 
true  bark,  is    equally  well    adapted   for 

Truecii 


medicinal  use. 


cinnamon  is  thinner. 


*  Csounu.— The  fonowinir  mlztor*  U  limplj  madt,  and  woald  be  foand  rery  Mrrloeable,  either  in  the 
(IN  af  diolcn  IteellL  or  In  diaeasee  approeohlng  iu  aymptomt .— Take  of  Prepared  Chalk  two  drachma, 
CMwoftmn  Jolep— dee  Mote,  page  111— d(rbt  oonoee,  and  mb  well  np  together,  add  from  twenty  to  aizty 
aMm  of  Landaamn,  aooocding  to  the  Tlotence  of  the  eymptomt,  and  aooordlng  to  theee,  give  to  an  adutt 
t«o  tiWeaponnfnle  every  one,  two,  or  thiee  boara.  For  a  child  one  year  old  two  tea-tpoonfalt  woold  be  a 
'■n^  bat  taemiztare  ehoald  not  contain  more  than  thirty  minima  of  laudanam,  or  it  ahoold  not  be  r^taated 
•»  inqecacly,  oalaaa  tba  aymptoma  are  violent. 
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lighter  in  colour,  and  coniUU  o(  more  quilU 
one  wiliun  ano^ter,  'li""  ca^Biii  bai-k. 

CntCOCELE.— An  enlargement  Tiri- 
cose  condition  of  the  veins  of  the  tesUcIe. 

CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD— 
il  the  entile  course  of  that  fluid  &om  its 
leaving  the  heart  to  its  return  to  that  oi^an. 
In  man,  and  in  waim-blooded  sniroala  gene- 
rally, including  birds,  there  are  two  com- 
<)leto  *7«tein«  of  circulation— aee  Sg. — the 


one  throush  the  body  at  lurge,  the  other 
through  the  lungs,  and  this  double  circu- 
letion  involTes  uie  pretence  of  a  double 
propelling  argaa,  that  is,  a  heart  consisting 

The  jtructUTB  and  requirement*  of  our 
animated  bodies  aa  they  havo  been  consti- 
tuted by  the  Creator,  depend  for  their 
maintenance  in  healthv  existence  and  ac- 
tion, upon  the  continuM  passage  of  arterial 
blood  throughout  every  portion  of  their 
structure;  for  this  the  circulation  provides. 
The  heart,  which  is  muscular,  consists  of 
four  cavities,  two  auricles,  and  two  ven- 
tricles ;  of  these,  the  left  ventricle— fig.  A 
— which  gives  the  first  propulsion  to  the 
irteiial  wave  of  blood,  is  considerably  the 
most  powerful.  When  it  contracts,  the 
blood  contained  within  it  at  the  moment,  is 
forcibly  propelled  into  the  aorta— fig.  B — or 
main  blood  vessel  of  the  body,  from  which 
It  divcrgca  into  the  secondary  brunches, 
tmtil  at  last,  by  the  division  and  subdi- 
vuion  of  the  vessel,  it  is  conducted  ii  ' 
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the  capillaries — fig.  C — in  ivhich  it  come* 

elementary  componenta  of  the  body,  and 
undergoes  such  chemical  change,  that  when 
it  emerges,  it  is  an  altered  fluid  ;  instead 
of  the  bright  red  arterial,  it  is  the  dark 
black-lookmg  venous  blood,  unfit  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  vital  functions.  Itisnow 
collected  by  the  veins — fig.  D — and  con- 
dueled  back  to  the  heart,  the  rig/U  auricle  of 
which — fig.  E — it  enters ;  irom  this  cavity 
it  passes  into  the  righl  ventricle- fig.  P— 
and  is  profiled  by  ita  muscular  power  into 
the  pu&BonaiT  artery — fig.  G — and  through 
the  lungs — H  H— in  its  passage  through 
which  it  ia  brought  into  contact  with  atmo- 
spheric air,  casts  off  the  carbonic  acid  with 
which  it  has  been  laden,  absorbs  oiygen, 
and  being  chemically  changed  ia  once  more 
the  bright  arterial  fluid,  which,  returning 
through  tho  pulmonary  vein  —  K — to  the 
left  auricle  of  the  heart — I— is  transmitted 
by  it  to  the  left  ventricle,  to  be  sent  once 
more  upon  its  mission  of  life. 

Although  the  forces  which  circulate  the 
blood,  namely,  the  muscular  propelling 
power  of  the  heart,  the  muscular  aiul 
elastic  contractility  of  the  arterial  coats, 
and  the  suction  power  exerted  within  the 
chest,  are  sufficient  of  themselves,  during 
health,  to  maintain  the  vital  current,  which 
flows,  and  must  flow  from  the  first  moment 
of  life  until  death  j  their  power  and  effi- 
ciency is  much  assisted  by  the  muscular 
movements  of  the  body,  by  exercise,  which, 
quickening  the  respiration  and  the  action 
of  the  heart,  sends  uie  blood  with  increased 
force  and  frequency  throughout  the  frame 
and  stimulates  everr  function  to  increaied 
action.  Thus,  provision  has  been  made  bv 
the  Creator,  that  whilst  the  power*  which 
circulate  the  blood  can,  of  themselves, 
cany  on  that  necessary  process  auffieiently 
to  preserve  life  ;  high  health  and  vigour 
can  only  be  attained  by  the  active  exercise 
of  our  Wba.  In  the  aged,  and  in  thcaa 
exhausted  by  disease,  who  arc  long  confined 
to  a   horisontal   posture,   the  circulating 

Sowers  become  too  feeble  to  overcome  the 
ace  of  gravity,  and  the  blood  tends  to 
accumulate,  more  particularly  in  the  lungs, 
in  the  most  dependent  part  i  for  this  reaaon, 
change  of  posture  is  advisable. — See  Bed. 

Bcfcr  to— Artny—Bloott — Heart — Betpi- 
TOtion,  $e. 

CiritATE  OF  IRON  ! 
of  iron  and  citric  acid,  introduc  _ 
medical  practice  within  the  last  few  years. 
It  is  an  elegant  and  pleasant  form,  and 
may  be  given  in  solution  in  water  in  ons 
or  two  grain  doses.  It  becomea  moist  if 
the  action  of  the  air. 
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CITRATE  OP  QUININE  AND  IRON 
—if  a  compoiuid  of  iron»  citxio  acid,  and 
quinine,  and  is  an  elegant  and  highly 
uaeAd  fiorm  of  tonic ;  it  may  be  given  in  a 
gimilar  way,  and  in  doses  similar  to  the 
sbore.^ 

CITRINS  OINTBIENT— is  a  mercurial 
preparation  mndi  used  by  some  in  skin 
awCTsea,  In  its  ordinary  form  it  is  too 
strong ;  and  should  be  mixed  with  once  or 
twioe  its  weight  of  lard.  Iron  utensils  or 
spatulas  must  not  be  used  in  its  manipula- 
tioa.   It  is  an  ointment  which  Tery  quickly 

spoils.     

CLARET — ^is  one  of  the  most  wholesome 
of  tiba  light  wines.  It  contains  16*10  per 
cent,  of  alcehoL  In  oonTalescenoe,  m>m 
scuta  lelnrile  disease  in  which  wine  is  ad- 
■iwihlf,  but  where  there  exists  tendency 
to  fttsile  action  from  slif^t  causes,  claret  is 
Bost  useful,  and  preferable  to  the  stronger 
sad  heaiier  wines.  In  diabetes,  claret  has 
been  recommended  as  superior  to  erery 
other  farm  of  stimulant  t 

CLAVICLE.— Thb  Collas-boke— ex- 
tends from  the  upper  part  of  the  breast- 
bone to  the  point  of  the  shoulder.  It  is 
paitieularlT  liable  to  fracture  from  frdls 
upon  the  anoulder ;  the  accident  is  easily 
detected. — See  Fraetttre.t 

CLEROTMAN'S  SORE-THROATf 
k  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  throat  and 
organs  of  voice  to  which  public  speakers 
are  liable ;  according  to  Mr.  Macready, 
acton,  who  have  to  assume  feigned  tones, 
are  more  liable  to  it  from  that  cause.  The 
•eat  of  the  disease  is  the  mucous  follicles 
•esttered  over  the  membrane  of  the  throat, 
larjnx,  ftc,  being  extended  to  the  latter 
from  the  former.  The  conmiencement  of 
the  disease  is  insidious  ;  it  begins  with  an 
uneasy  sensation,  as  if  there  was  something 
ift  the  throat  which  required  to  be  hawked 
up  or  swallowed  down;  at  the  same  time 
tke  mucous  secretion  is  viscid.  As  the 
larynx  becomes  affected  the  voice  ischanged, 
becomes  hoarse,  unequal  in  tone,  or  quite 
extinguished ;  there  may  be  slight  pain 
about  the  parts,  but  not  much  cough  in  the 
cariier  stage  of  the  disease.  All  the  symp- 
tomt  become  aggravated  by  cold,  by  vicis- 
titodes  of  temperature,  or  by  exertion  of 
tlie  voice  in  reading,  speaking,  &c.  The 
abore  sources  of  aggrayation  arc,  of  course, 
to  be  guarded  agamst,  and  the  general 
health  attended  to ;  but  the  cure  of  the 
disease,  which  consists  chiefly  in  the  re- 
peated application  of  a  strong  solution  of 
lunar  caustic  to  the  parts  affected,  must 
only  be  entrusted  to  the  medical  man.  Dr. 
Green,  of  New  York,  has  the  credit  of  first 
Mcurately  describing  the  disease,  and 


pr^cribing  the  treatment  above-mentioned, 
which  is  very  successful. 

CLEFTON— Ues  within  a  mile  of  Bristol. 
Sir  James  Clark  speaks  highly  of  its  climate. 
"  In  its  local  advantages  and  geographical 
position  it  yields,  perhaps,  to  no  place  in  the 
kingdom  as  a  residence  for  a  large  class  of 
invidids.  Within  its  own  limits  it  affords  a 
sheltered  winter,  and  an  open  airy  summer 
residence ;  while  it  is  surroxmded  by  nume- 
rous places  of  agreeable  resort  in  the  fine 
season,  suited  to  the  various  classes  of  per- 
sons who  may  seek  its  shelter  during  the 
winter.  Compared  with  the  soulh  and 
south-west  coasts,  the  spring  is  the  perioc" 
of  the  year  in  which  this  cUmate  appears 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  For  consump- 
tive patients,  and  those  labouring  tmder 
irritable  affections  of  the  bronchial  mem- 
brane, the  softer  and  more  humid  air  of 
Devon  will  be  found  more  soothhig,  while 
for  invalids  whose  constitutions  have  suf- 
fered from  long -continued  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs,  or  a  congest^  state  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  with  copious  secre- 
tion ;  and  also  lor  yoimg  scrofulous  per- 
sons, and  those  of  relaxed  habits  of  body, 
g^eraUv,  Clifton  will  prove  a  preferable 
climate. ' 

**  The  spring  termed  Hotwell  rises  at  the 
base  of  the  lofty  St.  Vincent's  Rock,  and 
is  said  to  yield  as  much  as  forty  gallons  of 
water  in  a  minute.  •  •  •  The 
temperature  of  the  water  is  76'  Fahr.  Like 
the  springs  of  Bath  and  Buxton,  the  salts 
of  lime  predominate.  The  following  table 
will  exhibit  the  proportion  of  the  saline 
constituents  in  a  gallon  of  water : — 

Grains. 
Muriate  of  magnesia      .     .      7*25 
Muriate  of  lime      .     .    .        3*80 
Sulphate  of  lin^e      ...      7*5 
Sulphate  of  soda    .    .    .      16*15 
Carbonate  of  lime    .    •    .    13*5 


47*30 
**  A  gallon  also  contains,  according  to  Dr. 
Carrick,  thirty  cubic  inches  of  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

**  The  water  emits  a  few  gas  bubbles 
when  drawn  into  a  glass.  Taken  internally, 
it  generally  acts  upon  the  kidnevs,  and 
occasionally  produces  vertigo  and  head- 
ache. It  is  recommended  in  various  states 
of  deranged  health.  The  baths  arc  not 
much  used.  The  internal  use  of  the  water 
is  considered  to  be  very  efficacious  in  cases 
of  dyspepsia  with  acidity,  in  affections 
of  the  kidneys,  as  diabetes,  gravel,  and 
tendency  to  stone." 
CLIMACTERIC  DISEASE  is  a  sudden 
of   giving  way  of  the  vital  powers  m  persons  of 


*  CmuTB  or  laov  axd  Ststchxixb.— Sc«  Appendix. 

t  Claut  — See  Wine. 

t  Clat  as  a  DsBMiso  TO  FsTiD  SoRKS. — See  Appendix. 

I  CLBsaTMAX'e  8oeB-TBaoAT.— It  ma«t  be  borne  in  mind  that  ceiee  of  this  kind  ere  not  anfreqaentljr 
Ktnnud  by  too  proloniced  uee  of  caatUe,  so  that  for  a  time  soothing  meaauree  are  oaefal.    Ice  sucked  i« 
^MiAiM  In  eaaet  ot  fxcat  irritation,  also  the  demalcenta,  snch  as  Kum-armbtc,  and  mote  panVcoXixV)  VbA 
^"Mm  pcepanuiost  oT  Btsmaih,  Sbaohi's  lipoid  form  Mpeciaiitr.—Kerer  to  BLimatb— S^Tet  UlUsaia. 
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advanced  life,  without  any  definite  disease 
to  account  for  the  change.  The  affection 
seldom  occurs  before  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
is  more  common  in  men  than  women,  for 
one  reason,  probably,  that  its  most  frequent 
exciting  cause  is  over- work  and  anxiety  of 
the  mind  in  business.  The  person  who 
is  becoming  the  subject  of  climacteric 
disease,  complains  of  weakness  coming  on 
gradually,  the  appetite  gives  way,  sle^  is 
deficient,  the  Iwwels  sluggish,  the  pulse 
quick,  and  the  tongue  nured;  the  flesh 
ruls  away,  and  the  altered  countenance 
assumes  an  aged  look  in  a  short  period :  in 
other  words,  me  '*  constitution  is  breiJdng 
up,"  and  the  individual's  friends  remark 
that  **he  ages  very  fast."  Swelling  of  the 
iimbs,  eruptions  of  the  skin,  and  mental 
apathy,  are  further  concomitants  of  the 
disease,  which,  if  imchecked,  may  run  on 
to  a  speedy  fiatal  termination ;  whilst  it  also 
renders  the  patient  liable  to  sink  easily 
under  any  attack  of  acute-  illness,  even  of  a 
common  cold,  which,  too,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, is  often  the  first  traceable  com- 
mencement of  the  attack  of  climacteric. 
Another  very  frequent  cause,  is  grief  caused 
by  the  loss  of  friends  or  relatives,  who  have 
been  much  mingled  in  the  affections  and 
habits  of  daily  liie. 

AVhen  an  aged  person  exhibits  the  symp- 
toms described  above,  they  should  imme- 
diately be  attended  to :  the  case  must  be 
put  under  medical  management,  and  will 
require  tonic  treatment,  generous  living, 
complete  relaxation  from  the  cares  and 
anxiety  of  business,  and,  if  possible,  change 
of  climate. 

CLIMATE  is  the  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere which  generally  prevails  over  any 
particular  tract  of  country,  a  condition 
which  is,  of  course,  regulated  and  modified 
by  a  ereat  yarietyof  circumstances.  The 
latitude,  the  elevation,  the  proximity  to,  or 
distance  from  the  sea ;  the  soil,  tlie  absence 
or  presence  of  water,  includins  the  drainage, 
the  amoimt  of  wood,  and  me  shelter  or 
otherwise  from  prevailing  vnnds,  all  exert 
important  influences  upon  the  characteristio 
climate  of  any  locality,  and  have  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  recommendation  ^ven,  or 
plan  of  action  resorted  to  by  invahds.  The 
subject  is  quite  too  extensive  to  admit  of 
profitable  consideration  in  this  work,  and 
the  decision  respecting  the  climate,  resort  to 
which  is  likely  to  benefit  each  individual 
case,  is  so  much  matter  of  judgment,  and 
is  really  so  important,  that  medical  opinion 
ought  always  to  be  taken,  when  cnange 
of  air  or  climate  is  seriously  sought  as  a 
remedy  in  illness.  Very  much  precious 
time  is  often  lost,  and  refd  injury  inflicted. 


frt>m  want  of  due  care  upon  this  head,  and 
frx>m  persons  acting  upon  their  own  ideas,  or 
upon  insufficient  Mlvice.  Those  who  dedre 
to  get  for  themselves  the  most  complete  in- 
formation upon  the  subject  of  climate,  will 
find  it  in  the  valuable  work  of  Sir  Jamea 
COark. 

There  are  few  diseases,  perhaps,  which 
do  not  derive  either  temporary  or  permanent 
relief  from  change  of  air  and  climate,  but 
some  are  more  strikingly  benefited  than 
others ;  they  are  particularly  diseases  of  a 
neuralgic,  intermittent,  or  spasmodic  cha- 
racter, of  which  hooping-coiigh  and  astl^ia 
are  eood  examples.  Cnronic  rheumatism, 
scrofula,  weakness  of  the  constitution  gene- 
rally, including  pulmonary  consumption, 
and  dyspepsia  may  also  be  mentioned* 
As  a  general  rule,  benefit  appears  to 
result  from  change  to  a  climate  present- 
ing characters  which  contrast  wi^  those  of 
the  one  in  which  the  individual  is  or  has 
been  generally  resident ;  the  dyspeptic  or 
consumptiye  patient  will  derive  advantage 
by  removing  from  the  colder  to  the  more 
genial  region ;  the  fever-stricken  resident  of 
the  sultry  or  yaporous  plain,  will  regain 
health  aim  strength  in  the  bracing  air  of 
the  hills,  and  even  the  coimtry  child,  in 
whose  constitution  hooping-coush  lingers, 
will  probably  lose  it  if  transferred  to  city  air 
for  a  short  period.  Perhaps  no  air  exerts 
such  tmiversally  tonic  effects  as  that  of  the 
sea,  but  to  some  it  is  too  stimulating  in 
some  particular  localities,  though  not  so 
in  others,  but,  in  act,  the  differences  in 
climate,  and  its  effects,  are  so  niimerous 
and  varied,  that  it  is  impossible  here  to  pass 
beyond  the  general  consideration  of  the 
subject.  Unquestionably  some  amount  of 
the  beneficial  influence  of  change  of  climate 
is  due  to  the  stimulant  effect  upon  the 
mind,  which  excitement  and  change  of 
scene  produce,  this  being  more  particularly 
the  case,  if  the  condition  of  the  individiuu 
permits  or  calls  for  the  continued  change  of 
travelling  from  place  to  place. 

The  error  is  fr^uently  committed,  of 
resorting  to  the  change  of  climate  as  a  last 
resource,  which,  if  earlier  had  recourse  to, 
might  have  proved  of  essential  or  real 
service.  Another  error,  is  trusting  too 
much  to  the  curatiye  power  of  climate,  and 
invalids,  by  throwing  aside  the  restraints  of 
the  regimen  to  which  they  have  been  pre- 
viously subjected,  and  neglecting  the  other 
accessory  adjuncts  to  recovery,  fodl  to 
derive  the  full  measure  of  benefit  which 
they  ought ;  and  this,  more  especially  if 
they  do  not  consider  and  endcayour  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  modes  of 
living,  and  other  reqtiirements,  adapted  to 
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tlie  dxoiate  in  which  thej  are  resident  for 
the  time. 

Sir  James  Claik  diTides  the  **mild  region 
of  Fngljuid  "  into  four  districts  or  groups  of 
dxmate ;  that  of  the  south  coast,  compre- 
hending the  tract  of  coast  between  Hastings 
and  Pordand  Idand ;  the  south-west  coast 
from  the  latta  point  to  Ck>mwall ;  the  dis- 
tiiet  of  the  Land's  End;  and  the  western 
gravp.  In  Scotland,  the  Island  of  Bute, 
gtuUed  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde  on  the  west 
coast,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  climate 
Bodificd  br  situation:  suxrounded  by  sea 


sheltered  by  lofty  hills,  its 
cUnate  is  remarkably  mild  and  equable,  so 
much  so,  Uuit  snow  rarely  lies  abore  a  few 
bona.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
beuABud  effects  of  change  of  air  are  so 
litde  attainable  by  the  poor,  particularly  in 
Tseo^ery  from  acute  Umess,  when  it  is  fre- 
qaoitiy  all  that  ia  requisite  to  re-establish 
nm  health ;  and  to  nasten  an  otherwise 
Mawring  eopvalescenee*  The  establishment 
ad  support  of  convalescent  stations  for  the 
poor,  would  constitute  a  truly  useful  end  £oir 
HisTftsblr  support.* 

Befer  to — Atwtoapiter^ — ConvtUeacence,  ^. 

CLOTHING.— The  protecUon  of  the  body 
from  Uie  jn^rtmnf^m,  of  cUmato,  by  means  of 
dottuBg,  is  most  intimately  connected  with 
health,  more  especially  in  a  climate  like 
that  of  ^tain,  suliject  to  the  numerous 
sad  sudden  iridssitudes  of  temperature, 
BMxiiture,  &e.  The  fbnn  of  clothmg  must 
ever  vary  with  fashion ;  the  principle  ought 
•IwsTi  to  continue  the  same,  that  is,  it 
thcmld  inTolye  complete  and  thorough  pro- 
teetioQ  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  body,  and 
eipedally  of  Uie  carities  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  from  cold  or  sudden  chill.  This 
ii  best  insured  by  a  coyerinff  of  woollen 
nstCTial  next  the  akin;  the  habit  should 
be  eommenced  from  the  earliest  childhood, 
md  continued  through  life  in  every  season 
of  the  year,  varying  only  the  thickness  of 
the  ilsnnel,  or  other  woollen  texture,  ac- 
cording to  the  average  temperature.  No 
outward  clothing  can  be  so  uniformly 
efieseious  as  the  inner  one  of  wool,  as  a 
proteetion  against  our  variable  climate,  and 
yet  very  many  there  are,  who,  both  in  their 
own  persons,  and  in  those  of  their  children, 
Bcgkct  this  real  preservative  of  health,  and 
tberefore,  this  r^  economy,  although  the 
cost  St  first  may  seem  much  to  the  poor. 
In  •<^«iit1^*n  to  the  inner  clothing,  the  outer 
ought  of  course  to  be  sufficient,  and  in 
winter,  an  addition  made  on  going  from 
the  warmth  of  the  house  into  the  open  air. 
in  ti^  respect,  men  are  generally  better 
pfOfided,  undor  all  circumstances,  than 
women  and  children.    Women,  from  the 


nature  of  their  dress,  and  from  the  per- 
nicious custom  of  exposing  the  chest  and 
arms— not  always,  which  would  be  less 
hurtful — ^but  occasionally,  suffer  much  from 
errors  in  clothing ;  they  subject  themselves 
to  the  extremes  of  fva  and  thidL  shawls  in 
the  morning,  and  of  thin  dresses  at  night, 
added  to  which  there  is  often  exposure  to 
currents  of  air  when  heated,  and  without 
an^  protection  against  their  effects.  Any 
article  of  clothing,  such  as  fur,  &c.,  which 
keeps  up  a  more  than  average  degree  of 
heat,  and  even  induces  perspiration,  and 
which  is  liable  to  be  thrown  off  or  put  on 
easily  and  as  fancy  dictates,  is  hazardous  and 
ix\jurious.  Children  are  in  many  cases  most 
insufficiently  protected  frt)m  the  weather ; 
numbers  are  without  a  single  article  of 
wooUen  imder-clothing,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  carelessness,  or  from  the  erro- 
neous idea  of  rendering  them  hardy;  a 
system  which  may  answer  in  the  ofisprmg  of 
hardy  parents,  whose  children  are  hardy  in 
every  other  respect,  but  which  can  only  be 
productive  of  injury  to  health  in  those  who 
spend  most  of  thbir  time  in  warm,  perhaps 
too  warm,  rooms  and  nurseries.  The  surface 
of  a  child,  from  the  neck  downwards,  ought 
to  be  kept  warm  by  clothing ;  exposed  chests, 
bare  legs,  and  thin  insufficient  coverings, 
are  synonymous  with  croup,  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  and  scrofula.  For  the  same 
reason  that  boas,  &c.,  are  imsafe  articles  ot 
dress  for  women,  comforters  and  wooUen 
neck-wrappers  are  not  advisable,  except 
under  particular  circumstances,  for  boys; 
they  heat  the  neck,  and  if  thrown  off  care- 
lessly, predispose  to  cold  or  bronchitio 
affection. 

The  clothing  of  the  feet  is  a  matter  of 
the  highest  importance  to  all ;  dryness  and 
warmm  must  be  attended  to  by  those  who 
value  health.  On  the  other  hand,  the  head 
is  often,  in  infants  and  children  esx>ecially, 
kept  too  hot. 

CLOVES  are  the  undeveloped  flower- 
buds  of  a  tree  originally  a  native  of  tho 
Molucca  Islands,  but  which  ia  now  culti- 
vated in  various  parts  of  the  tropics.  They 
are  well  known  as  a  spice,  and  tiscd  as  a 
stimulant  aromatic  in  medicine,  their  pro- 
perties depending  upon  the  volatile  oil 
which  is  intensely  acrid.  Cloves  are  rarely 
used  in  medicine  alone. 

CLUB-FOOT.— See  Deformity. 

CLYSTER,  Enrma,  or  Injection,  are 
all  names  for  the  same  tiseful  adjunct  to 
medical  treatment,  the  mechanical  miection 
of  fluid  into  the  bowels  by  the  fimdament 
and  rectum.  Clysters  are  most  commonly 
employed  as  aperients,  but  they  are  also 
used  as  anodynes,  or  antispasmodics,  for 


•  CuHATS.— For  ftirther  remtrkt^Sce  Appendix. 
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the  purpose  of  dispelling  wind,  or  as  in- 
ternal iomentatlons,  or  as  statics.  In 
illness  they  are  generally  administered  to 
the  patient  by  o^ers,  but  instruments  are 
constructed  to  facilitate  their  self-adminis- 
tration, which  is  of  course  preferable  when, 
as  frequently  occurs,  they  are  often  required 
in  ordinary  health. 

The  mechanical  means  used  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  clysters  are  very  numerous, 
the  most  iiscful  are  the  injecting  syringe — 
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metal  or  bone  pipe  which  is  introdi 
the  bowel,  should  be  well  oiled  or 
and  its  introduction  should  be  effec 
perfect  gentleness,  not  straight  up, 
direction  slightly  inclined  towards 
bone,  care  being  taken  that  no  abi 
scratching  of  the  parts  be  occasion 
is  a  most  necessary  caution  in  all  ci 
more  especially  in  those  in  which  : 
use  of  thei-emedy  will  probably  be  i 
Eren  with  the  greatest  care,  the  i 
liable  to  beeome  sore,  causing  the 
both  to  dread  and  suffer  each  tim< 
Atrument  is  used,  and  even  to  be  u 
bear  a  continuance  of  the  practice, 
cases  a  clyster  should  be  given  ido 
gently,  and  care  taken  that  air  is  not 
wp  into  the  bowel  as  well  as  fluid ; 
syrinee,  this  is  to  be  avoided  by  i 
it  full  of  fluid  before  it  is  applie 
patient,  and  br  not  continuing  the  o 
when  the  fluid  used  gets  so  low  in  t 
as  to  allow  air  to  be  mrawn  in ;  witli 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  pic 
always  held  the  lowest.  When  t£ 
used,  air  is  less  likely  to  be  intro 
the  patient  is  laid  on  the  face.  TN 
syringe  is  used,  if  the  flexible  tul 
been  kept  bent  in  one  position,  the^ 
be  slightly  warmed  bdfore  any  at 
made  to  straighten  them  for  Tise,  ot 
especially  in  cold  weather,  they  ai 
crack.  If  an  instrument  has  been 
anything  but  eimple  water,  it  ough 
to  be  well  washed  out  with  war: 
before  putting  by.  When  taken  ' 
it  must  always  he  unscrewed  by 
holding  the  metal  mourUinga, 

Clyaters  self-administered,  can  oi 
conveniently,  by  means  of  the  syrii 
Aperient  clysters  maybe  simply 
nical,  of  water,  gruel,  and  the  lik 
cold,  tepid,  or  warm,  or  they  may  1 
cinal.  There  is  an  objection  to  cl; 
simple  water,  that  in  some  cases  i 
apt  to  wash  off  the  natux^  pr 
mucus  of  the  bowel,  and  therefore 
haps  better  as  a  general  rule,  an< 
the  remedy  is  often  or  hd^itually 
employ  a  demulcent,  such  as  gruel  c 
water.  Cold  clysters,  sometimef 
ought  never  to  be  resorted  to  ej 
medical  direction  ;  the  fluid  ab 
temperature  of  90*  will  generally  1 
most  appropriate,  and  when  used 
about  a  quart  thrown  up  slowly,  1 
sufficient  force,  will  be  found  a 
amoimt  foi  the  generality  of  adulu 
use  a  much  larger  quantity,  as  muc 
or  three  quarts ;  tliis,  in  certain 
illness,  may  be  a  iisefiil  measure, 
of  the  bcd«  with  the  knees  drawn  up.    The    habitual  thing  is  bad ;   the  frequ( 

*  Cltbtbb— like  most  other  things  the  clyster  apparatat  has  undergone  many  improrementa  * 
last  few  years,  the  pumping  apparatus.  Fig.  A,  haviug  been  almost  superseded  by  the  Enema  i 
vrhich  a  vulcanized  India  rubber  ball  takes  the  place  of  the  metal  syringe.  The  Enein«  sypUoii, 
Kounedy's,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best,  but  there  are  many  varieues  on  the  same  priuclple. 
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flg.  A. — and  the  vulcanized  india-rubber  bag 
— fig.  B.  The  pipe  and  bladder,  which  was 
formerly  the  only  method  used,  is  still 
employed  in  country  districts,  and  though 
clumsy,  may  be  had  recourse  to  on  an 
emergency.  * 

The  injection  syringe,  or  pump,  is  most 
useful  when  the  clyster  to  be  administered 
much  exceeds  half-a-pint  in  quantity,  when 
it  is  used  as  an  aperient,  and  requires  to  be 
forcibly  injected.  When  the  clyster  does 
not  exceed  half-a-pint,  as  in  the  case 
of  children,  or  when  used  as  an  anodyne  or 
styptic,  the  vulcanized  india-rubber  bag— 
flp.  JB — ^is  quite  the  most  convenient  mecha- 
nical agent,  from  its  simplicity,  and  the  ease 
vdth  which  any  one  may  use  it.  Either 
instrument  may  be  procured  good  from  any 
respectable  maker  of  surgical  instruments, 
and  directions  are,  or  ought  to  be,  given 
with  them.  When  a  clyster  is  administered 
to  the  sick,  the  patient  may  either  be  laid 
on  the  face  or  on  the  left  side,  near  the  edge 
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^steittion  with  so  large  a  quantity  of  wann 
fluid,  produces  want  of  tone,  -which  aggra- 
Tices  the  torpid  tendency  of  the  bowels, 
end  fikTOors  fiecal  accumulation.  For  a 
child  of  six  years  of  age,  half-a-pint  of 
smpLt  gruel  clyster  is  ample.  These 
smple  uystera  act  by  stimulating  the 
bovd  by  their  mechanical  bulk ;  when  a 
^llw^^fanal  clyster  is  used,  the  object  is  in 
fame  degree  to  avoid  this,  so  that  the  medi- 
cinal agent  may  not  be  expelled  before  it 
has  time  to  exert  its  peculiar  agency.  The 
mfdinnal  clyster  ought,  theiefore,  as  a 
general  rule,  not  much  to  exceed  one-half 
the  quantitr  of  the  simple  one. 

Toe  simplest  and  readiest  medicinal  clys- 
ter is  made,  either  with  a  table-spoonful  of 
coomioii  salt  in  a  pint  of  gruel,  or  with  a 
piece  of  brown  soap,  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut, 
robbed  down  into  a  pint  of  warm  water ;  or 
iartead  of  these,  firom  half-an-oimce  to  an 
ovnee  of  l^psom  salts,  or  two  oimces  of  oliye- 
tO,  or  half  that  quantity  of  castor-oil ;  or 
iBfoska  of  senna,  nidf-an-ounce  of  leaves  to 
the  pint,  mmy  be  employed.  Stronger  clys- 
ten,  with  turx>entine,  croton-oil,  &c.,  are 
alio  used  by  medical  men. 

Anodyne  cl3rsters  ought  always  to  be  so 
isall  in  bulk — not  exceeding  three  fluid 
oonoes — as  not  to  stimulate  ue  bowel  to 
ezpd  them,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ciset  in  -vi^ch  they  are  usually  given,  it  is 
ipt  to  do.  In  all  cases,  anodyne  clysters  are 
most  conveniently  administered  by  means 
ofthe  vulcanized  bag,  and  the  best  form  is 
Inm  fifteen  to  twenty-five  drops  of  lauda- 
num in  three  ounces  of  moderately  thin 
Rarch.  This  djrster  is  of  course  to  be 
retained  in  the  bowel  if  possible.  One  of 
the  most  useful  clysters  for  dispersing  fiatu- 
Inee,  \a  made  wiUi  two  drachms  of  tmcture 
of  SMafoBtida  to  half-a-pint  of  gruel,  to 
which,  if  there  is  much  pain,  ten  or  fifteen 
dropsof  laudanum  may  be  added;  or  the 
MBie  quantity  of  assafoetida  tincture,  may, 
if  required,  lie  added  to  an  aperient  clyster. 
A  ntefnl  domestic  clyster,  in  the  country, 
ix  the  same  purpose,  is  half-e-pint  to  a 
^t  of  strong^*  rue  tea,"  or  infusion  of  rue. 
dysters  used  for  the  purposes  of  internal 
fomentation  may  be  given  to  the  amount  of 
a  (jnart,  and  of  a  temperature  of  98*  or  100* 
rahr. 

In  hemorrhage  from  the  lower  bowel, 
*hen  U  it  proper  to  interfere  with  it,  a  two 
^'r  three-ounce  cold  styptic  clyster  may  be 
ued,  made  with  sulphate  of  zinc  four  grains, 
or  rolpbate  of  iron  one  grain,  to  the  ounce 
of  fluid. 

COAGULATION  is  the  conversion  of 
the  whole  of  a  fluid,  or  of  some  of  its  con- 
stitttcntSy  into  a  solid.    The  solidification  of 
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the  white  of  an  egg  by  heat  is  an  Instance 
of  the  former,  that  of'^  the  clot  in  blood,  or 
of  the  curd  in  milk,  of  the  latter.  The 
coagulating  power  of  the  blood  is  the  great 
safeguard  m  bleeding,  which  could  not  be 
permanently  stopped  by  any  appliances, 
without  this  property  of  the  vital  fluid,  and 
it  is  the  loss  of  this  property  that  gives  rise 
to  the  occasional  cases  of  danger  or  death 
from  bleeding,  in  consequence  of  compara- 
tively slight  woxmds,  such  as  those  from 
leech  bites,  or  from  the  extraction  of  a  tooth. 
♦COAL  GAS.— See  Carbtsretted  Hydrogen, 

COB-WEB,  employed  as  a  styptic,  to 
arrest  bleeding  from  simple  flesh  woxmds, 
or  from  leech  bites,  is  often  used  in  the 
coimtry.  The  web  of  the  black  spider, 
which  builds  in  out-houses,  &c.,  has  been 
used  with  much  success,  as  a  medicine  in 
a^e,  given  in  doses  of  ten  grains,  in  the  form 
ot  pUls,  every  two  hours,  commencing  sue 
hours  t}efore  the  return  of  the  paroxysni. 
Thefact  is  worthy  of  remembrance.  Refer 
to  Agut,  ' 

COCCULUS  mDICUS  is  the  fruit  of  au 
East  Ir  ^~'*n  tree.  It  resembles  a  large 
brown  shrivelled  pea  in  outward  appear- 
ance. The  kernel  is  intensely  bitter,  and 
on  this  accoimt  is  sometimes  used  fraudu- 
lently in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  instead 
of  the  ho^ ;  also  with  the  view  of  increasing 
the  intoxicating  power  of  the  beverage.  In 
some  districts,  a  deleterious,  but  rapidly  in- 
toxicating ale,  named  **  tcar-brain,"  sup- 
posed to  contain  cocculus  indicus,  is,  or 
tised  to  be,  consumed  by  regular  drinkers, 
on  account  of  the  smaller  quantity  of  it, 
compared  with  ordinary  ale,  which  pro- 
duces intoxication,  or  rather  stupefaction. 
This  power  of  stupefying  has  occasioned 
cocculus  indicus  to  be  popularly  used  as  a 
fish  poison. 

COCHNIEAL,  an  insect  which  yields 
the  well-known  colouring  matter  carmine, 
is  brought  from  Mexico,  being  gathered 
from  various  species  of  cacti,  on  which  it 
feeds.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  a  colouring 
agent;  but  has  been  employed,  especially 
as  a  domestic  remedy,  in  hooping-cough. 
Its  powers  are  very  doubtful. 

Riefer  to— Hooping-cough, 

COCOA  —  CHOCOLATE.  —  Cocoa  is 
prepared  from  the  seeds  or  beans  of  a  tree 
— the  Theobroma  Cacao— cultivated  chiefly 
in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
The  beans  are  roasted  to  develope  the 
aroma  and  free  them  from  the  husks,  which 
are  comparatively  innutritious,  though  fre- 
quently mixed  up  with  the  prepared  cocoas 
of  commerce.  Cocoa,  when  genuine  and 
properly  prepared,  is  a  wholesome  and  nu- 
tritious article  of  diet ;  it  contains  a  con- 


•  Coal  Tab.— See  Appendix. 
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brought  into  public  notice  in  Britain, 
Dr.  Hughes  Bennett  of  Edinburgh  in  18< 
since  which  time  it  has  adyanced  rapid] 
and  deservedly,  in  the  estimation  both 
the  profession  and  of  the  public.  It  h 
never,  however,  been  entirely  abandoned 
a  domestic  remedy  in  rheumatism,  ai 
amonff  the  sailors,  particularly  those  oo 
nected  with  the  nortnem  fisheries,  had  be 
resrularly  used  both  internally  and  exte 
nally,  in  the  above  disease.  Now,  howevi 
it  is  principally  employed  and  celebrat 
for  its  curative  powers,  especially  in  vu 
monary  consimiption,  in  scrofula,  and 
all  diseases  connected  with  the  scroliiky 
constitution,  or  depending  on  general  d 
bUity.  In  the  atrophy  or  wasting  of  t] 
flesh  in  young  children,  connected  wi' 
enlarged  glandS  in  the  belly,  which  is  torn 
and  hard,  feels  knotty,  and  with  the  veins 
the  surface  enlargeo,  cod-liver  oil,  giv< 
intemallv,  a  teaspoonful  twice  a  day,  ai 
well  rubbed  into  the  skin  of  the  b^y  ti 
or  three  times  a-day,  will  in  many  cas 
cure,  in  a  way  which  no  other  remedy  i 
are  acquainted  with  could  do. 

For  some  time,  the  dark,  heavy,  strcn 
oil  was  considered  to  be  the  mostemcadoui 
but  now,  especially  since  more  care  h 
been  bestowed  on  the  manufacture,  tl 
purer  and  lij^hter  oil,  of  the  colour  of  lig 
mahoguiv,  is  as  good  as  any  that  can  1 
used.  The  dose  for  an  adult  is  general 
one  tablespoonful  twice  or  three  times 
day ;  it  is  however  by  some  given  miu 
more  largely.  It  is  always  aidvisable 
first,  to  begin  with  smaller,  such  as  te 
spoonful  doses,  till  the  patient  and  ti 
stomach  become  accustomed  to  the  remed 
which  even  children  quickly  do«  althouj 
sickness  is  sometimes  produced  at  fin 
Tastes  differ  much  as  to  the  best  method 
taking  cod-liver  oil ;  fioated  in  a  little  bitt 
beer  answers  well,  or  the  dose  may  1 
shaken  up  with  half  the  quantity  of  syn 
of  marsh  mallow,  and  swallowed,  at  one 
or  it  may  be  taken  in  water,  simple 
aromatic.  With  many,  cod-liver  ou  ac 
slightly  upon  the  bowels.  In  some  casea 
chest  affection,  the  breathing  is  certain 
apt  to  become  more  difficult  for  the  fii 
few  days  of  its  use,  and  it  has  been  eaid 
induce  spitting  of  blood.  There  cannot ' 
stronger  evidence  of  the  nutritious  pow 
of  cod-liver  oil,  than  the  way  in  which.  J 
omission  is  fdt,  by  patients  who  have  tak* 
it  regularly  for  some  time,  neither  wine  n 
anything  else  appears  to  be  a  suffide 
substitute. 
Refer  to — SeroJulOf  8^, 
COFFEE.— AcnvB  pbikciplb  Captboi 
— Coffee  is  the  berry  of  a  shrub,  the  Cojf 

*  CoDKiA.— One  of  the  active  prtndplM  of  op{ain.<— S«e  Appendix. 

CoD-Livsm  Oil.— The  following  form  of  adminlitnitlon  will  salt  wme  pereont  who  csnnot  take  ths 
otherwise:— Rub  down  two  oauoee  of  IcMif-sofrar,  In  a  qaart  morur,  to  fine  powder,  add  the  yolk  of  an  «| 
and  blend  thoroaghlj  with  the  sugar,  adding  three  drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon ;  add  two  onnooa  of  ood-Uvar 
by  small  quantities,  and  mb  with  above  till  thoroughly  Incorporated ;  finallv  add,  still  rubbing,  an  oaoea 
orange  fiower  water.  The  dose— K>ne  table-spoonful  thrice  dally,  t>efore  meals.  It  is  said  that  shaking  I 
oil  with  cherry  laurel  water  is  a  good  method  of  correcting  iu  smell  and  taite;  of  coarse,  the  Uorsl-watar 
jupanud  before  taking  the  olL 
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siderable  quantity  of  oily  or  fettty  matter, 
starch,  &c.,  &c,  and  a  peculiar  principle, 
*'the  obromine,"  which,  according  to 
Liebig,  nearly  approaches  theine  and  caf- 
feine— the  characteristic  principles  of  tea 
and  coffee ;  in  composition ;  cocoa  does  not, 
however,  affect  the  nervous  system  in  the 
same  manner  as  these  beverages,  and  may 
therefore  be  taken  in  cases  wnen  they  are 
inadmissible.  Cocoa,  as  a  beverage,  ought 
to  bo  prepared  only  from  the  crushed  beans 
themselves,  or  "  xubs,*'  as  they  are  called, 
for  there  is  no  certainty  as  regards  the  purity 
of  the  various  artificial  preparations  sold 
under  the  names  of  "  flake,  "  rock,"  "  gra- 
nulated," ** homoeopathic"  cocoa,  &c.,  &c., 
&c.  In  the  recent  investigations  of  the 
**  Lancet  Sanitary  Commission,"  more  espe- 
cially, these  often  puffed-off  compounds 
have  been  foimd  to  be  made  up  of  cocoa, 
sugar,  starch,  or  flour,  husks  of  the  cocoa 
bean,  &c.,  &c.,and  sometimes  with  fats  and 
oils  of  various  kinds,  and  earthy  and  co- 
louring matters. 

Chocolate  is  professedly  a  manufactured 
article,  and  should  be  made  with  the  kernels 
of  the  cocoa  bean,  perfectly  free  from  husks, 
and  reduced  to  a  smooth  umform  paste  with 
sugar,  and  starch  of  some  kind,  such  as 
arrow-root ;  vanilla  or  cinnamon  bein^  used 
to  impart  flavour.  Such  a  preparation  as 
chocolate  is  of  course  liable  to  many  adul- 
terations, of  which  the  most  deleterious, 
ore  those  with  ochre,  red  lead,  vermilion,  sul- 
|)hate  of  lime,  chalk,  &c.,  &c.;  tallowis  some- 
times used  in  the  preparation  of  the  cheap 
forms.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  those 
who  make  use  of  chocoUte  ought  always  to 

Srocure  it  from  dealers  on  whom  they  can 
epend.  That  of  French  make  is  generally 
to  be  preferred.  As  an  article  of  diet, 
chocolate  is  extremely  nutritious,  but,  on 
accoimt  of  the  oil  it  contains,  is  apt  to 
disagree  with  weak  stomachs,  particularly 
if  too  great  heat  be  used  in  {nreparin^; 
moreover,  the  addition  of  vanilla  is  apt  still 
more  to  increase  its  indigestibUity,  and, 
according  to  Dr.  Paris,  to  occasion  nervous 
disorder.       

COCOA-NUT.— The  well  known  fruit  of 
the  palm,  is,  in  its  ordinary  state,  extremely 
indigestible,  from  the  same  cause  that  most 
other  nut  kernels  are  so,  the  solidity  of  the 
structure  and  the  oily  constitution,  a  com- 
bination whidi  strongly  resists  the  digestive 
powers.  The  reduction  into  paste  or  flour 
probably  remedies  the  objection.* 

COD-LTSTER  OIL  is  obtained  from  the 
liver  of  the  common  cod-fish  and  other  allied 
species ;  it  was  formerly  employed  in  medi- 
cme  in  this  coimtry,  fell  into  disuse,  was 
revived  as  a  remedy  in  Germany,  and  again 
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imMos,  tiidig€noa8  to  Arabia,  and  now 
nltirmtied  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in 
Amarij*^^  tiC.f  ftc.  It  contains  a  consider- 
able amoimt  of  essential  oil,  and  a  peculiar 
prindple,  cmffieine,  which  is  identical  with 
^'diciBe"  the  characteristie  principle  of 
ttt.  The  henj  requires  roasting  to  deyelope 
the  well  Imowii  firagrant  aroma : — 

As  an  article  of  diet,  coffee  is  for  most 
poaoDS  wholesome  and  stimulating,  but 
vlMn  there  exists  any  tendency  to  head 
deetion,  or  when  the  biliary  secretion  is 
ipC  to  be  orer-abundant.  it  ought  not  to  be 
iKd.    Dr.  Paris  remarks,  that  coffee,  *'if 
tdbta  after  •  meal,  is  not  found  to  cause 
Ast  distinrbance  in  its  di^^estion,  which  has 
ma  AOlieed  as  the  occasional  conseouence 
of  tea;  that  on  the  contrary,  it  accelerates 
tbeperations  of  tiie  stomach ;  when  strong, 
kaost  ondonbtedly  exerts  much  influence 
•fer  tiM  bndn  and  nenrous  system,  pro- 
iaciiw  watchfulness  and  fererish  symptoms ; 
kii  uoug^t,  too,  to  affect  the  skin,  and  the 
oBowhne  of  the  Parisians  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  exoeniYe  use  of  coffee.  The  nutrient 
ftmu  of  coffee  is  considered  greater  than 
iht  of  tast  although  this  cannot  be  great  in 
ollNr,  iireapectiye   of  the   characteristic 
friacfalea  neine  and  caffeine— aboye  men- 
tined,   wfaieh,  probably,  are    peculiarly 
^■^••^'f'  to  those  who,  either  from  neces- 
aty  or  jnclinatinm,  consume  much  non- 
notisedf  or  Tegetable  food.    In  such  indi- 
ndasls,  who  are  often  of  sedentary  habits, 
ft  Apftrient  consumption  of  animal  diet,  and 
tneilTity  together,  render  the  bUiary  secre- 
lisa  deficient,  and  these  principles  of  tea 
■d  coffee  are,  according  to  Liebig,   **in 
liitae  of  their  composition,  better  adapted" 
tott^lT  the    otherwiie  deficient—**  biliary 
mcuiea  principles,  than  all  other  nitro- 
fBttsed  Tegetable  principles."  It  is  singular, 
te  the  aboye  is  supported  by  what  we 
■igkt  almost  call  an  instinctiTC  habit  among 
any  of  the  poor  in  our  own  country,  who 
Btaaable  to  procure  animal,  that  is  azotized 
M,  but  iriio  will  make  eyery  effort  to  pro- 
cure tea  and  coffee;  the  custom  is,  and  is  no 
Mm  felt  to  be,  salutary.    Coffee  is  more 
^litsble,  ibr  most  persons,  for  the  morning 
toi8],ti^  tea,  which  is  more  likely  to  affect 
lbs  Bcrrous  functions.    A  cup  of  strong 
taken  immediately  after  rising,  is 
adeied  a  good  protective  from  the  enects 
of  malaria.    In  poisoning  by  opium,  coffee 
■  one  of  the  most  useful  antidotes,  but  in 
lUs  eise  ought  to  beyVetA,  pure,  and  strong, 
fad  tsken  without  mUk  or  sugar.    The 
nianon  of  one  ounce  taken  erery  twenty 
ttantes  vt  considered  a  suitable  dose. 

Gofte  should  always  be  infused,  neyer 
Med;  wlien  made  with  half  milk,  it  is 


more  nutritious  fior  the  weak,  if  it  agrees 
with  the  stomach  in  this  form.  The  adul- 
terations of  coffee  are  numerous ;  for  that 
with  chicory  which  is  the  most  present, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  •'chicory.'* 
According  to  the  **  Lancet,"  roasted  wheat 
flour,  and  beans,  mangel-wurzel,  acorns, 
potato-flour,  and  a  '*  coffee  colourcr  "  made 
with  coarse  burnt  sugar,  are  likewise  used. 
From  what  has  been  said  respecting  the 
properties  of  jntre  coffee,  it  is  evident  that 
none  of  the  above  additions  or  adulterations, 
although  they  may  g^ve  the  appearance  of 
it,  can  add  real  strength  to  the  infusion,  or 
be  in  any  way  substitutes  for  coffee  itself; 
indeed,  it  would  be  much  cheaper,  and 
more  nutritious  and  wholesome,  for  the 
poor  to  make  and  drink  good  toast- water, 
than  to  spend  their  money  on  coffee  so 
called,  which  in  reality  is  half,  or  more  than 
half,  diicory,  or  something  worse ;  for  tho 
chicory  itself  i»  \erj  greatly  adulterated. 
Coffee  sold  in  '* air-tight  canisters  is 
always  to  be  suspected.  The  only  real 
security  at  present  is,  for  persons  to  grind 
their  own  coffee,  not  too  much  at  once,  and 
to  preserve  both  the  whole  berry  and  the 
powder  in  camsters,  or  wide-mouthed,  wcU- 
dosed  bottles.  In  the  West  Indies,  an 
infusion  of  raw  coffee  is  used  by  the  negroes, 
and  found  serviceable  in  promoting  the 
flow  of  urine.* 

Refer  to— Dic^— 7Va,  ^. 

COLCmCUM.— Co/(;A»ctfm  autumnale  is 
the  botanical  name  for  the  **  autumnal  cro- 
cus," found  wild  in  many  parts  of  England 
south  of  the  Trent.  The  root  and  bulb  and 
the  seeds  are  both  used  in  medicine,  par- 
ticularly in  gout  and  rheumatism,  but  the 
drug  requires  too  much  care,  and  its  im- 
proper use  is  too  liable  to  produce  evil 
consequences,  to  make  it  a  safe  domestic 
remedy,  unless  previously  sanctioned  by 
medical  authority.  In  some  persons  par- 
ticularly,  it  acts  most  powerfully  upon  the 
bowels,  even  in  small  ooses.  The  prepom- 
tions  chiefly  used,  are  the  tincture,  the 
wine,  and  the  vinegar.  According  to  Br. 
Christison,  two  drachms,  or  tea-si>oonfuls,  of 
the  wine  of  colchieom  has  proved  a  fatal 
dose.  The  symptoms  produced  by  an  over- 
dose of  colchicum  are,  vomiting,  purging, 
colic,  heat  in  the  throat  and  abdomen, 
general  depression,  headache,  and  stupor 
or  delirium.  The  remedies  to  be  used 
until  medical  assistance  is  procured  are, 
diluents,  such  as  barley-water,  linseed  tea, 
or  thin  gruel,  and  laudanum  or  opium  in 
some  form. 

Refer  to — Opium, 

COLD — is  ffenerally  considered  to  be  a 
negative    result    of  the  absence    of  heat, 

*  OovRiw— A  few  eoffM-besiw  thrown  upon  a  rad-hot  shovel  aro  an  effective,  and  not  unpleasant,  oor- 
i*alfe  of  npleaMnt  ^fiavta. 

Ootfss.— A  wuong  faifasion  of  eoffea  has  been  well  spoken  of  as  a  nsefol  auxiliary  in  the  redaction  of 
■nsfslKid  nucare.*Seo  Bnpiare. 
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rather  tlian  an  active  principle ;  in  conBe- 
quence,  however,  of  its  energetic  influence 
upon  the  living  body,  either  in  health  or 
disease,  it  is  usually  spoken  of  as  an  active 
agent.  The  animated  human  frame  is  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  maintaining  a 
certain  average  temperature,  which — except 
in  rare  instances— is  higher  than  that  of  the 
surroimding  medium,  and  this  power  is 
adequate  to  resist  all  ordinary  impressions 
of  cold;  but  when,  from  great  intensity,  or 
long  continuance,  and  especially  when  com- 
bined with  moisture,  the  depressing  action 
of  cold  is  much  augmented,  the  powers  of 
life  sinkf  and  disease  or  death  is  the  conse- 
quence. This  power  of  the  living  body  to 
resist  cold,  is  in  great  measure  dependent 
upon  the  supply  and  proper  assimilation  of 
a  sufficiency  of  nourishment ;  the  ill-fed 
and  the  dyspeptic  always  suffer  most  from 
the  effects  of  cold.  But  in  order  that  full 
benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  power  of 
food  to  protect  against  low  temperature, 
particularly  when  at  all  seyere  or  long  con- 
tinued, it  is  requisite  that  more  or  less 
muscular  exercise — according  to  circum- 
stances— be  engaged  in,  for  tne  purpose  of 
quickening  the  frmctions  of  respiration,  cir- 
culation, and  metamorphosis  of  tissue,  in 
other  words,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  supply  of  oxygen  taken  into  the  system, 
and  thereby  facilitating  the  consumption  of 
the  internal  fuel — see  Animal  Heat — either 
obtained  directly  from  the  food*  or  from  the 
compounds  carbon  and  hydrogen  already  ex- 
isting in  the  body.  This  is  no  more  than  com- 
mon experience  testifies  ;  for  all  know,  that  of 
two  men  exposed  to  a  continued  degree  of 
intense  cold,  even  if  e<^ual  in  other  respects, 
shoidd  one  persevere  m  muscular  exertion, 
and  the  other  give  way  to  indolence  or  tor- 
por, the  former  vnll  be  much  more  likely  to 
survive  the  effects  than  the  latter.  And  even 
xmder  exposure  to  cold,  not  so  immediately 
dangerous  to  life,  and  especially  if  com- 
bing vdth  moisture,  the  m€»st  ignorant  are 
aware  that  **  as  long  as  they  keep  moving," 
there  is  comparatively  little  danger  of  those 
bad  consequences,  which  almost  inyariably 
result  if  rest  is  indulged  in.  In  fact,  as 
long  as  the  muscular  movement  is  kept  up, 
the  circulation,  respiration,  and  change  of 
tissue  goes  on  with  sufficient  activity  to 
maintain  temperature  adequate  to  resist  the 
cold,  which,  nowever,  prevails,  as  soon  as 
inactivity  permits  the  cessation  of  the  re- 
sisting forces.  Thus  we  have  a  point  of 
every  day  experience  confirmed,  and  its 
rational^  explained,  by  the  researches  of 
modem  science. 

In  northern  latitudes,  however,  the  in- 
ternal means  of  resisting  cold  are  of  them- 
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selves  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  and 
therefore,  clothing,  shelter,  or  habitations, 
and  the  production  of  artificial  heat,  are 
resorted  to,  and  these,  indeed,  in  some 
degree  stand  in  the  place  of  nourishment ; 
for  the  man  who  is  sufficiently  well  pro- 
tected from  the  effects  of  cold,  certainly 
requires  a  less  supply  of  food  to  maintain 
health  than  he  who  is  not.  As  regards 
food,  habitations,  and  fuel,  most  who  nave 
it  in  their  power,  are  inclined  to  use  their 
protecting  influences  sufficiently ;  it  is  in 
clothing  that  the  chief  errors  and  neg- 
ligences are  met  with,  and  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  subject  itself,  for  their  expo- 
sition. There  may,  certainly,  be  such  oyer 
precaution  in  guarding  against  cold«  that  it 
IS  impossible  to  keep  up  the  protection  on 
all  occasions,  so  that  an  accidental  omisBiQD 
in  dress,  or  exposure,  after  being  habituated 
to  air  of  too  high  a  temperature,  at  onee 
gives  rise  to  disease ;  but  the  abuse  is  no 
ar^;ument  for  the  non-employment  of  anf- 
ficient  rational  protection  against  the  in- 
fluences of  weather,  especiaUy  in  latitodea 
like  our  ovm,  in  which  a  low  temperatnra 
frequently  prevails,  and  that,  too,  combined 
with  moisture,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  the 
yicissitudes  from  heat  to  cold  are  often 
extreme  and  yiolent.  It  may  aafielj  be 
asserted,  that  a  large  proportion  of  tiie 
diseases  to  which  the  inhaoitants  of  this 
country  are  liable,  are,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  result  of  cold.  It  is  sidT- 
ficient  to  mention  inflammatory  attacks, 
general  and  local,  apoplexy  and  paralyns, 
rheumatism  and  neuralgia,  scrofula  with  its 
long  train  of  disease,  and  consumption,  as 
diseases,  among  many  others,  traceable  to 
the  influences  of  low  temperature,  to  con- 
yince  the  most  careless  of  the  necessity  of 
due  protection  against  an  agent  so  potent  Ibr 
oil.  In  many  warm  climates,  the  principal 
danger  from  cold  is  incurred  by  exposure  to 
the  chill  dews  of  eyenimg,  after  hot  days. 

The  effect  of  extremdy  low  temperature 
acting  upon  a  limited  portion  of  the  bodj) 
is  rigidity  of  the  musdes,  blistering  of  the 

^  skin,  particularly  from  grasping  metaUio 
bodies  vdth  the  bare  hand,  and  frost-bite  oi 
death  of  the  part  affected.  The  penermi 
effect  of  extreme  continued  cold,  is  depres- 
sion of  the  nervous  system,  of  the  fiinctioni 
of  the  respiratory  organs  and  skin,  dete- 
rioration of  the  blood,  toipor,  insuperable 
drowsiness,  and  death,  in  case  oi  Jro9i- 
bite,  as  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  althon^ 
the  part  may  appear  quite  lifeless,  pale 
and  shrivelled;  it  may  often  be  sayed 
by  proper  treatment,  and  the  principsJ 
thing  to  be  attended  to  is,  that  the  tempera* 
ture  be  not  suddenly  raised;  circulatiQiii 
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nervouB  power,  and  heat,  must  be  yeiy 
gradually  restored,  and  probably  the  method 
followed  in  countries  in  which  this  accident 
b  common,  will  be  foxmd  safest  and  bfest, 
that  is,  continued  friction  of  the  part 
affected,  with  snow,  till  reaction  is  esta- 
Uiahed,  at  all  eyents  friction  shotdd  be 
used ;  after  inflammation  may  be  soothed 
by  tepid  poultices. 

When  ui  conseqoence  of  long  exposure 
to  extreme  cold,  drowsiness  comes  on,  both 
mind  and  bodymust  be  exerted  to  keep  off 
the    influence ;   to   indulge   it  is   death ; 
muaeiilar  motion  must  be  kept  up ;  if  the 
indiyidual  is  alone,  and  has  a  supply  of 
ilcoholic    stimulant,  brandy    or   wine,  it 
ouglit  to  be  resorted  to  when  it  is  felt  that 
otherwise  the  powers  must  giye  way ;  then, 
it  may  giye  strength  to  reach  safety  and 
ilidter,  but  the  greatest  caution  is  requisite, 
before  those  who  are  exposed  to  seyere  con- 
tinned  cdkl  haye  recourse  to  these  stimu- 
bmti ;  as  a  last  resource  they  are  inyaluable, 
bat  their  aid  must  be  unsought  as  long  as 
possible,  for  if  resorted  to  too  soon,  the 
iftcT  depression  adds  ffttal  facility  to  the 
fozthcr  <Kpre8sing  power  of  a  low  tempera- 
tare.    Experience  proyes,  that  those  who 
ve  likely  to  be  exposed  to  great  continued 
eold,  ahoold  proyide  abundant  nourishment, 
puticiilarly  of  a  £&t  or  oily  character ;  they 
riiould  nerer  be  without  a  flask  of  spirits, 
(mt  xieyer  haye  recourse  to  it,  except  as  a 
last  resource.     The  sudden  ^>pUcation  of 
cold,  eren  if  it  be  not  intense,  may  be  yery 
terious,  in  case  the  nervous  powers  are  at 
lU  exhausted ;  of  this,  the  cramp  to  whi»h 
bttkers  are  subject  is  an  example,  and  like- 
viK  the  fatal  accidents  so  frequent  during 
brrest,  from  persons  drinking  largely  of 
cold  water.      The  fatal  effect  is  usually 
iicribed  to  the  heated  state  of  the  body, 
i)Qt  much  is  also  due  to  the  shock  commu- 
nicated to  the  stomach  and  its  numerous 
Berfous  connexions,  while  the  system  gcnc- 
nlly  is  exhausted.     The  effect  of  cold,  not 
extreme,  but  long  continued,  especially  if 
combined  with  moisture,  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  sources  of  diseases,  some  of  which 
baTe  been  already  enumerated.    The  young 
and  the  aged  are  more  peculiarly  liable 
to   luifer,    and    for   this    reason   require 
especial  protection.      The  partial  applica- 
tion of   cold,   particularly  by  a  moving 
nurent  of   air,  most    generaUy  produces 
liisease  of  a  neuralgic  or  rheumatic   cha- 
nwt*r,  partial  paralysis,  especially  of  the 
£Me,  or  erysipelas.  .All  these  injurious  influ- 
eocei  are  more  readily  exerted,  if  the  body  is 
it  the  time  in  a  state  of  heated  excitement, 
combined  with  nervous  exhaustion  the  rc- 
•olt  of  previous  exertion,  and  at  rest. 


The  i)artial  application  of  cold  and  wet, 
may  produce  inflammatory  action  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  part  exposed,  or  as 
in  the  case  of  wet  feet,  in  some  distant 
organ. 

The  most  effectual  remedy  for  the  effects 
of  *'  a  chill,"  is  warmth  with  moisture, 
in  the  form  of  bath  vapour  or  warm,  or  of 
hot  bran  bags,  and  the  free  use  of  warm 
diluent  drinks,  such  as  tea,  gruel,  &c.,  and 
in  case  of  much  depression,  warm  wine  and 
water. 

The  use  of  cold  as  a  hygienic  agent,  ox 
in  the  treatment  of  disease,  is  invsduable. 
When,  either  as  cold  air  or  cold  water,  it  is 
adapted  in  intensity  and  continuance,  to 
the  resisting  power  of  the  constitution,  it  is 
a  most  admirable  tonic.  When  used  to 
subdue  certain  f(»ms  of  excited  and  inflam- 
matory action,  the  temperature  must  of 
course  be  sidted  to  the  case,  but  ice-cold  is 
most  generally  useful,  care  being  taken, 
in  the  application  of  ice  itself,  that  the 
part  is  not,  as  has  happened,  actually 
frozen  or  killed.  Various  forms  of  evapo- 
rating lotions,  made  with  spirit,  &c.,  are 
employed,  but  as  the  additions  are  made 
simply  to  increase  the  cold  by  increasing 
the  evaporation,  if  a  sufficient  supply  of 
sufficiently  cold  water  can  be  procured,  it  is 
all  that  is  requisite ;  the  best  mode  of  ap- 
plication is,  by  cloths  dipped  in  the  cold 
fluid,  and  renewed  again  and  again  by  a 
careful  nurse.  When,  from  circumstances, 
this  cannot  be  done,  the  next  best  method  is, 
to  keep  up  a  continued  system  of  irrigation, 
by  means  of  a  vessel  of  cold  water  placed  a 
little  higher  than  the  part  to  be  cooled,  the 
fluid  being  conducted  from  the  vessel  to  the 
part  by  bundles  of  woollen  thread,  or  thin 
strips  of  flannel,  care  being  taken,  by  means 
of  waterproof  material  of  some  kind  placed 
imdemeath,  to  carry  off  the  superfluous 
water  ;  in  this  way,  the  head,  or  a  broken 
limb,  may  be  kept  constantly  under  the 
influence  of  a  stream  of  cold  water,  without 
the  necessity  for  constant  attendance,  llicre 
has  always  been  considerable  difficulty  in 
the  application  of  cold  to  the  back  of  the 
head  in  a  person  confined  to  bed ;  this  is 
now  completely  removed  by  the  use  of  the 
vulcanized  cushions  of  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Pall 
Mall,  which  can  be  filled  and  refilled  with 
ice-cold  water  as  often  as  required,  without 
disturbing  the  patient.* 

Refer  Xx>^ Animal  Heat, 

COLD  IN  THE  HEAD,  or  Cortza,  is 
an  inflammatory  affection  of  the  membrane 
lining  the  nostrils ;  it  is  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  fever.  It  commences  with  a 
sense  of  dry  fulness  or  obstruction  of  one  or 
both  nostrils,  wliich  is  quickly  succeeded 


•  CotD.— Extreme  cold,  Kich  as  is  proclnced  by  a  mixtare  of  cqn«l  parts  of  salt  and  ponnded  Ice,  may  b« 
B»ed  with  safety  lo  cauM  temporary  \r>n%  of  ncnsotion  In  minor  operations.  The  plan  is  one  which  mi(*ht 
freqoently  supersede  the  employment  of  chloroform.  In  the  removal  of  small  lamours,  the  extraction  of  Ingrow- 
lay  toe-nails,  the  introdaction  of  setons.  and  such  like,  the  author  has  rodson  lo  speak  most  favourably  of  the 
practice.  To  Dr  James  Amott  Is  doe  the  credit  of  being  the  chiet  promoter  of  *'  Congelatioa  aa  au 
Anaatbctk^"  not  ooly  In  operatlona,  bat  also  to  allay  the  pain  and  promote  the  cure  of  neuralgia. 
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by  watery  discharge  of  an  acrid  character, 
and  there  is  frequent  sneeziiig.  The  mem- 
brane of  the  eyes  and  their  lids,  being  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  the  nose,  is  also  anected, 
and  from  a  similar  cause,  extension  of  the 
irritation  to  the  membrane  lining  the  frontal 
sinus,  there  is  more  or  less  headache.  If 
simple  cold  in  the  head  be  not  renewed, 
which  it  is  extremely  apt  to  be,  it  gradually 
subsides  within  the  week ;  more  generally, 
however,  as  it  leaves  the  nostrils,  it  travels 
downwards  into  the  lungs,  and  ends  in 
catarrh,  cough,  &c.,  &c.  Coryza  is  a  con- 
comitant of  some  other  diseases,  such  as 
measles  and  influenza. 

From  its  tendency  to  recur,  and  also  to 
produce  and  keep  up  irritation  of  the  lungs, 
coryza  is  not  only  not  to  be  neglected,  but 
should  be  checked  at  first,  if  possible,  and 
for  this  purpose  various  methods  of  treat- 
ment are  recommended.  The  injection  of  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  five  grains  to 
the  oimce— into  the  nostrils,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  disorder  has  been  said 
to  stop  it  without  fail.  A  dose  of  opium 
either  in  the  form  of  a  large  tea-spoonral  of 
paregoric,  of  six  or  eight  grains  of  Dover's 
powder,  or  quarter  of  a  grain  of  muriate  of 
morphia,  when  taken  at  bed-time,  will  often 
check  a  cold  in  the  head  at  once ;  and  the 
usual  system  of  hot  foot-baths,  confinement 
to  bed,  low  diet,  and  diluent  drinks,  along 
with  diaphoretic  medicines,  such  as  spirit 
of  mindererus,  antimonial  wine,  &c.,  &c.,  is 
certainly  calciilated  to  mitigate  the  disorder, 
and  may  be  followed  with  advantage.  The 
following  mode  of  treatment  comes  recom- 
mended oy  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  C.  J. 
B.  Williams.  He  says — **  it  is  the  common 
practice  to  drink  copiously  of  tea,  gruel,  or 
some  other  diluent  during  a  cold;  as  long 
as  this  promotes  perspiration  it  is  of  some 
utility,  and  although  it  augments  the  flow 
from  the  pituitary  or  nasal  membrane,  it  has 
the  efiect  of  diminishing  its  acrimony  by 
dilution.  It  is  the  acrimony  of  this  dis- 
charge which  reacts  on  the  membrane,  keeps 
up  the  inflammation,  and  its  accompanying 
disagreeable  symptoms.  On  this  circum- 
stance depencLi  uie  efficacy  of  a  measure 
directiy  opposed  to  that  just  noticed,  but  to 
the  success  of  which  we  can  bear  decided 
testimony, — we  mean  a  total  ahttinenee  from 
liquids.  To  those  who  have  the  resolution 
to  bear  the  feelings  of  thirst  for  thirty-six, 
or  forty-eight  hours,  we  can  promise  a 
pretty  certain,  and  complete  riddance  of 
Lheir  colds,  and  what  is,  perhaps,  more 
important,  a  prevention  of  those  coughs 
which  commonly  succeed  to  them.  Nor  is 
the  suffering  fr^m  thirst  nearly  so  great  as 
might  be  expected*    This  method  of  cure 
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operates  by  diminishing  the  mass  of  fluid  i 
the  body  to  such  a  degree  that  it  will  s 
longer  supply  the  diseai^  secretion.  An 
thing  that  will  contribute  to  reduce  tl 
quantity  of  fluid  in  the  body  will  aasii 
in  the  plan  of  cure  and  shorten  the  tin 
necessary  for  it  to  take  effect.  It  is,  then 
fore,  expedient  to  begin  the  treatment  wit 
an  aperient,  followed  by  a  diaphoretic,  as  i 
usual,  and  this  is  the  more  necessarr  wbe 
any  fever  attends;  but  beyond  this,  n 
further  care  need  be  taken,  and  the  in 
dividual  can  devote  himself  to  his  usui 
employments  with  'much  greater  impnait 
than  under  the  ordmary  treatment.  Th 
coryza  begins  to  be  dried  up  about  twidv 
hours  after  leaving  off  liquids ;  frtnn  that  tim 
the  flowing  to  the  eyes,  and  fulness  in  th 
head  become  less  and  less  troublesome ;  th 
secretion  becomes  gelatinous,  and  betwce 
the  thirtieth  and  the  thirty-sixth  hon 
ceases  altogether :  the  whole  period  of  ab 
stinence  needs  scarcely  ever  to  excee 
forty-eight  hours.  It  is  then  as  well  t 
return  to  tiie  moderate  use  of  liquids,  as  th 
first  indulgence  is  apt  to  be  excessive.  -  1 
is  not  necessary  to  limit  the  solid  food  an; 
more  than  to  that  which  is  plain  andsimpk 
except  where  there  is  an  acceleration  of  th 
pulse,  or  gastric  irritation,  in  which  case 
animal  food  should  be  proscribed.  For  th 
sake  of  comfort  in  mastication,  the  foo 
should  not  be  of  the  driest  kind.  Thic 
puddings  and  Tesetables,  with  or  withen 
meat,  'mil  be  the  best  dixiner ;  and  toaste 
bread  or  biscuit  merely  moistened  with  tet 
or  other  liquid,  for  other  meals.  A  singl 
cup  of  tea  is  suflicient  to  bring  back  u 
coryza  immediately,  after  twelve  hom 
abstinence  has  removed  it.  We  doubt  nc 
that  it  will  be  said  that  this  plan  of  em 
is  worse  than  the  disease,  and  so  it  may  l 
in  some  instances.  It  may  be  called  alwaj 
a  choice  of  evils;  but  we  do  not  belief 
tiiat  any  one  who  is  liable  to  severe  odd 
after  once  experiencing  the  amount  of  goo 
and  evil  resulting  from  this  method  wool 
hesitate  between  them,  and  it  is  £ar  tha 
that  we  make  it  known. 

**  We  have  never  witnessed  any  evil  hm 
this  abstinence  from  liquids  for  the  tin 
prescribed ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely^  that  : 
may  do  harm  in  persons  with  irritahS 
stomachs,  or  in  those  liable  to  urinary  dl 
orders.  Moderation  in  liquid  food  whic 
may  be  assumed  as  a  corollary  from  whi 
has  been  already  said,  is  one  of  the  bei 
preventives  against  the  bad  effects  of  eanp 
sure  to  cold.  When  there  is  a  large  quantit 
of  liquid  in  the  system  there  must  be  ii 
creased  perspiration,  and  therefore  greati 
risk  from  the  effects  of  oold." 
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If  covyza  be  not  in  itself  a  disease  of 
faoporcance,  its  tendency  to  frequent  re- 
■ml,  and  as  often  as  it  is  renewed  to  the 
wprodnction  of  irritation  in  the  Inngs, 
naden  it  really  a  disease  of  consequence, 
nd  one  not  to  be  neglected.  Moreover 
(hose  indlTidnals  who  are  most  susceptible 
t9  icpeated  attacks  of  coryza,  are  those  who 
nt  Bost  likely  to  suffer  from  frequent  or 
fflntjimod  irritation  within  the  chest. 

Kda  to— Co^arrA — Cold,  ^. 

COIJ>  CREAM — ^is  a  pleasant  cooling 
otmenty  made  by  melting  four  ounces  of 
*kite  wax  in  a  pound  of  almond-oil,  by 
■MBS  of  gentle  heat,  and  mixing  gradually 
lick  a  nint  of  rose-water  in  a  warm  mortar. 

OOllC— is  the  painful  spasmodic  con- 
tnctian  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bowels, 
pBticiilarly  of  the  colon,  occasioned  by  the 


an  undue  amount  of  wind,  or  of 
irritating  matter,  such  as  accumulated 
tees,  undigested  food,  acrid  bile,  over-doses 
«frtraig  purgatives,  or  poison ;  it  may  also 
be  bvoii^t  on  by  exposure  to  cold.  The 
|aB«f4»lie  comes  on  and  goes  off  suddenly, 
B  of  a  rolling  or  twisting  character,  is  re- 
iBBsd  chielty  to  the  umbilical  or  navel 
agioB,  and  Is  relieved  by  pressure ;  there 
wtj  er  may  not  be  vomiting.  In  some 
wcs  of  colic,  the  spasmodic  contraction  of 
^  bowid  is  so  complete  and  permanent, 
te  Inverted  action  takes  place,  and  the 
kal  contents  are  vomited ;  to  this  form, 
Ae  name  of  Hens,  or  iliac  passion,  has  been 
gifso.  Tbe  above  symptoms  distinguish 
eoBe  from  inflammation,  the  pain  of  which 
■  of  a  more  persistent  bummg  character, 
mi  Is  aggravated  rather  than  relieved  by 
pRssore ;  in  the  latter  case,  too,  febrile 
tjmigtoaiB  are  present  from  the  commcnce- 
The  distinction  is,  of  course,  requi- 
fv  active  medical  treatment,  but  many 
irhich  may  be  used  safelv  and 
dkctaally  to  relieve  the  one,  will  also  be 
^■Hlrisf  in  the  other,  and,  indeed,  in 
«te  ^asmodic  or  inflammatory  attacks 
vitkin  the  iJ>domen,  which  might  be  mis- 
tikcn  for  colic. 

The  snddcn  accession  of  an  attack  of 
nlie,its  peculiarly  painful  character,  and 
the  danger,  that  ix  continued,  it  may  pass 
flato  one  of  inflammation,  renders  immediate 
Rfief  imperative.  The  first  remedy  is  heat, 
cither  kcally  to  the  abdomen  by  bran  bags 
or  nrnilar  applications,  as  hot  as  they  can  be 
bone,  or  by  the  hot  bath  of  the  temperature 
<f  100*,  if  not  undesirable  on  other  accoimts. 
He  use  of  heat  if  promptly  and  effectually 
enried  out,  wUl  often  of  itself  relieve  the 
tttadi  at  once,  particularly  if  it  is  the  result 
ttoold,  but  even  diould  it  do  so,  it  will  be 
veQ  to  give  a  dose  of  castor-oil,  or  rhubarb 


and  magnesia,  to  ensure  the  freedom  of  the 
bowels  from  irritating  matter ;  a  few  drops 
of  laudanum  being  added  to  eiliicr  medicine 
should  the  spasm  shew  a  tendency  to  return. 
Should  the  pain  not  be  relieved  by  tho 
employment  of  external  heat,  as  recom- 
mended, a  warm  clyster,  temperature  102", 
should  be  administered,  and  a  cup  of  tea  or 
of  some  nnstimnlating  fluid,  taken  as  hot 
as  it  can  be  swallowed.  If  ^e  pain  still 
remains,  ten  drops  of  lauduium  must  now 
be  given,  and  r^eatcd  everv  quarter  of  an 
hour,  imtil  relief  is  obtained,  or  until  forty 
drops,  or  even  more,  have  been  admimstereu. 
If  tae  case  is  violent,  a  clyster  containing 
twenty  drops  of  laudantmi  may  be  given. 
These  means,  if  thoroughly  earned  out,  will 
scarcely  fail  to  afford  relief  until  the  arrival 
of  medical  assistance,  which  should  always 
be  procured,  if  the  case  is  at  all  severe 
or  continued  ;  it  may  depend  on  causes 
which  a  medical  man  alone  can  discover 
or  remove.  Alcoholic  stimulants  are  scarcely 
to  be  recommended  for  use  in  non-medical 
hands,  not  because  they  are  not  serviceable 
in^  colic,  but  because,  should  the  case  be 
mistaken,  and  prove  one  of  inflammation, 
they  would  prove  most  injurious,  which  tho 
remedies  above  prescribed  could  not.  Still, 
in  a  case  in  which  no  doubt  could  exist,  a 
tablespoonful  of  undiluted  tincture  of  rhu- 
barb, or  a  glass  of  hot  brandy  and  water, 
with  or  without  laudanum,  are  either  of 
them  good  remedies. 

Painter's  colic,  or  dry  bellyache,  is  a  dis- 
ease to  which  persons  are  subject  who  work 
much  among  lead;  it  is  said  also  to  be 
occasioned  by  new  cider,  &c.,  &c.  It  is 
severe  colic,  accompanied  with  obstinate 
constipation.  The  disease,  either  in  itself 
or  from  concomitant  constitutionnl  affection, 
may  prove  fatal,  and  should  always  be 
treated  by  a  medical  man  if  possible.  Tho 
treatment  is  much  the  same  as  that  for 
conmion  colic  as  far  as  allaying  pain  goes, 
but  the  obstinate  constipation  vmich  accom- 
panies it,  requires  the  laudanum  and  other 
means  to  be  combined  with  active  pur- 
gatives, castor-oil,  senna,  compoimd  colo- 
cynth  pill,  &c.  Alum  has  been  strongly 
recommended  as  a  remedy  in  painter's  coUc. 
Much  might  be  done  by  those  engaged  in 
employments  connected  with  lead,  to  avoid, 
not  only  this,  but  otiier  bad  effects,  by  duo 
attention  to  cleanliness,  particularly  of  the 
hands  at  meal  times.  The  use  of  lemonade, 
acidulated  sUghtly  with  sulphuric  acid,  or 
of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  in  water,  would 
probably  be  aaditional  protection.  Lead 
colic  has  been  induced  in  whole  families, 
by  the  use  of  water,  which  acted  strongly 
upon  leaden  pipes  or  cisterns.  * 


*  Couc  VBOK  Lead.— It  thoiild  bt  reoMinberad  that  this  196011011  may  arlae  flrom  the  gndaal  introdoctlon 
«f  lai  iBlo  tJM  tynain  1^  hmsiw  UtUe  Mupeeted.  A  cam  hai  been  narrated  to  the  author,  where  one  persov 
*>  teallj  affected,  and  another  nearly  eo,  t^  the  long-contlnaed  and  profUte  ose  of  tnnff,  which  was  lut. 
Pwud,  and  kept  for  a  conalderable  Ume  hi  corarinf^  made  of  tbln  sheet-lead.  Many  are  nn&waro  that  a 
^«7  part  water  la  more  dangtrott%  when  oooToyed  through  lead,  than  one  which  coutalna  a  tolerable  amonat 
^  Mttae  lapregnatSon. 
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Those  who  have  once  siiffered  from  an 
attack  of  colic  should  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  bowels.  A  pill  composed  of  one 
grain  of  extract  of  henbane,  with  two  of 
compound  colocynth  and  rhubarb  pill,  will 
be  found  a  most  suitable  aperient.  * 

Refer  to  — Alum  — Lead — Water —Sul- 
phuric Acid,  S^c, 

COLLAPSE— the  term  applied  to  a  state 
of  sinking  or  prostration  of  the  powers  of 
life, 
t  COLLAR-BONE.— -See  Claviclb. 

COLLIQUATIVE— a  term  applied  to 
any  profuse  exhausting  evacuation,  more 
particularly  the  diarrhoea  and  perspirations 
of  pulmonaryconsumption. 
JCOLLYEIUM.  — A  Lotion  por  the 
ETBS.^-See  Eye. 

COLOCYNTH,  or  Bittbr  Apple,  is  the 
fruit  of  a  creeping  plant,  and  is  brought  to 
this  country,  chiefly  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Aji  extract  made  from  the 
dried  pulp  is  used  in  medicine.  It  is  a 
powerful  irritating  purgatiye,  never  used 
alone,  and  only  likely  to  be  employed 
domestically  in  its  well  known  combination, 
the  compoxmd  colocynth  pill,  one  of  the 
most  uniyersally  useful  purgatives  we  pos- 
sess, 01  which  me  dose  is  from  five  to  ten 
grains.    Refer  to  Pill, 

COLON.— The  hirge  bowel.  See  Ali- 
MENTAnY  Canal. 

§  COMA. — A  state  of  insensibility,  resem- 
bling sound  sleep,  from  which  the  person 
cither  cannot  be  roused  at  all,  or  only  to 
partial  consciousness.  The  condition  is 
generally  the  result  of  pressure  on  the  brain, 
either  from  injury  to  the  skull,  or  from 
effusion  of  blood  or  watery  fluid,  or  of  matter, 
within  the  head.  In  apoplexy,  poisoning 
by  narcotic  drugs,  and  complete  alcoholic 
intoxication,  the  comatose  condition  exists, 
it  may  also  be  owing  to  exhaustion  of  the 
brain.  In  coma  the  action  of  the  heart 
continues  sufficiently  perceptible,  in  faint- 
ing it  does  not.    Refer  to — Apoplexy^  &c. 

COMPLEXION.— The  hue  of  the  fece. 
Much  information  may  frequently  be  ob- 
tained of  the  existing  constitutional  con- 
dition, by  observation  of  the  complexion ; 
but  in  judging,  it  is  requisite  to  consider 
the  original  temperament,  and  the  family 
descent  of  the  individual.  In  fair  races, 
such  as  the  Anglo-Saxon,  a  certain  amoimt 
of  colour  is  usually  associated  with  our 
ideas  of  health,  and  in  some  respects  truly 
so ;  the  reverse,  a  perfectly  pallid  face,  can 
scarcely  be  consistent  with  a  soxmd  bodily 
condition.  But  colour  may  be  too  high  at  aU 
times,  and  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  face, 
partaking  of  the  fulness  of  those  of  the 
body  generally,  may  indicate  that  from  some 


cause,  such  as  over  feeding,  or  indoleno 
combined  with  good  digestive  powers,  tl 
system  of  the  individual  is  too  full  of  blood 
for  the  colour  is  not  confined  to  tho  pan 
naturally  tinged,  but  is  diffused  over  ih 
face  generally,  and  even  the  white  of  th 
eye  is  covered  with  distended  vessels.  Sue 
a  state  is  one  of  danger,  it  is  often  accon 
panied  with  headaches,  giddiness,  confuslo 
of  thought,  sleepiness,  and  when  thes 
occur,  apoplexy  may  be  dreaded.  A  hig 
or  brilliant  colour,  also,  may  accompan 
the  consumptive  constitution,  but  in  thi 
it  is  very  generally  associated  with  a  fin 
skin,  and  o?ten  with  light  or  red  hair,  wit 
freckles,  and  also  with  a  pearly  or  blueis 
appearance  of  tho  white  of  the  eye.  Thi 
appearance  of  high  health  is  apt  to  deceiv 
the  inexperienced ;  but  the  colour  is  gene 
rally  not  equal  or  persistent,  it  varies  mud: 
being  easily  heightened  by  excitement,  o 
depressed  oy  the  reverse,  and  it  contiaue 
to  add  beauty  even  to  the  last  stages  of  th 
hectic  of  consumption.  In  the  dark  hairec 
and  dark  complexioned,  colour  is  les 
commonly  developed.  The  complexion  c 
disorder  or  disease  is  very  varied*  it  ma 
be  muddy,  pallid,  pasty,  white,  sallom 
cachectic,  yellowLBh  green,  and  purple. 

The  muddy  complexion  may  be  th 
natural  one  of  the  skin,  but  it  frequently  ac 
companies  dyspeptic  aUments,  andis  direct! 
dependent  on  depressed  nervous  power,  an 
languid  circulation  of  blood;  it  is  mos 
strongly  marked  in  the  dark  depression 
imdemeath  the  eyes.  Whatever  lowers  c 
exhausts  the  nervous  power,  will  produc 
this  complexion,  which  may  be  seen  i 
perfection,  when  the  light  of  morning  shine 
in,  either  upon  the  votaries  of  a  too  pre 
tracted  dance,  or  upon  the  weary  watchs 
beside  the  bed  of  sickness.  Sleep  is  ih 
best  restorer  of  the  exhaustion  of  nervoi] 
power,  indicated  by  this  condition  of  con 
plexion ;  but  if  rest  is  impossible,  it  is  on 
of  those  cases  in  which  stimulant,  hot  tc 
or  coffee  first,  and  then  alcoholic  stimulan 
is  perfectly  requisite.  The  pallid  cone 
plexion  is  often  the  result  of  too  doc 
confinement  to  the  house,  and  especially  < 
deficient  exposure  to  diffused  daylight — 
is  well  marked  in  miners.  The  pasty  cos 
plexion  accompanies  the  lymphatic  const 
tution,  and  general  laxity  of  the  solidi 
the  subjects  of  it  require  a  good  allowan< 
of  animal  food,  in  preference  to  milk  an 
grain  preparations,  puddings,  &c.,  of  whic 
they  are  often  too  fond.  They  almost  ii 
variably  derive  benefit  from  preparatioi 
of  iron.  A  marked  white  complexic 
not  natural  to  the  individual,  is  oftt. 
ii^dicative  of  serious  disease,  probably 


•  CoLio.— Befsr  to  Cyder. 

t  CoLUCBS— Diiesso  of  —See  Appendix. 
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the  kidneys  or  heart,  and  when  it  appears 
in  persons  adTanced  in  life,  the  cause  onght 
most  certiunlj  to   be   investigated  by  a 
mescal  man.    The  sallow  complexion  is 
Toj  generally  a  natural  one.  The  cachectic 
aecompaniea  a  diseased  state  of  the  system, 
■ad  Often  of  the  abdominal  or^^ans — it  is 
middy,  and  accoxnpanies  emaciation  of  the 
featmes.    The  yellow  complexion  may  be 
die  blight  hne  of  jaundice,  or  the  muddy 
ydlow  associated  with  malignant  disease, 
fl^cdally  cancer.    In  the  greenish  yellow 
ikm  of  cblarosis  or  green  sickness,  there 
k  also   extreme   pallor   of  parts  usually 
eoloored — such  as  the  lips.    A  purple  com- 
plokm  is  indicatiye  of  deficient  oxygenation 
d  the  blood,  either  firom  disease  of  the 
^eait  or  lungs ;  generally  of  the  former.  * 
Befar  to— Sfaw — Countenance,  ^. 
CONCRETION  is  a  term  applied  to  the 
iBBsual  aggregation  of  any  substance  or 
nbstaBces  within  the  body,  most  generally 
to  intestinal  concretions.  Persons  who  have 
taea  in  the  habit  of  taking  large  and  re- 
pested  doses  of  magnesia,  have  not  imfre- 
qooitly  sufRered  from  its  concretion  into 
kod  lumps  or  balls  in  the  stomach  or  in- 
tesdaes.     Any  substance  which  possesses 
1^  power  of  felting  or  matting  together, 
b  hude  to  form  a  concretion  in  uie  bowels ; 
OM  hu  been   found  of  ends  of  thread 
Batted  together,  which   the   female  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  biting  off  and  swal- 
Iflviag  when  at  work ;   but  perhaps  the 
nost  common  cause  of  the  intestinal  con- 
cretion is  the  fdting  of  the  bran  of  the 
QitBeal,  as  used  in  ScotiaDd,  when  too 
enhniTely  employed  as  food,  and  in  too 
diy  a  state.  Well  boiling  and  diluting,  and 
■«*f>"»g  with  other  articles  of  food,  par- 
liniuriy  of  an  oily  nature,  is  the  best  pre- 

vnttre. 

OOXCUSSION.— A  term  applied  in 
aedktne  to  the  effects  of  a  severe  blow 
>ier  some  of  the  more  important  organs 
of  the  body,  or  on  the  body  generally. 
7or  concussion  of  the  brain,  see  Bratn. 
Severe  concussion  of  the  chest  affecting 
fte  heart,  or  over  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
Bay  prove  fiital  immediately,  or  at  least 
Ptodoce  much  alarming  faintness  and  col- 
wpm;  m  the  latter  case,  the  use  of  stimu- 
hats,  such  as  ammonia  or  spirit  internally, 
or  itinnilant  clysters,  and  the  dashing  of  a 
jog  of  cold  water  over  the  chest  and  face, 
mau&MtAj  following  it  by  hot  applica- 
tioDS,  mustard,  ftc,  would  be  the  most 
Mooriate  treatment. 

CONDIMENTS  are  substances  which 
oe  not  of  themselves  nourishing,  but  which 
ot  ti^en  along  with  food  as  seasoning,  and 
topmnote  its  digestion.      Salt  is  the  most 
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extensively  used,  and  also  the  most  whole- 
some condmient ;  to  civilized  man  its  use 
Ib  second  nature,  and  very  many  of  the 
lower  animals  are  not  only  fond  of  it,  but 
seek  it  instinctively  as  a  necessity,  and  im- 
prove in  health  and  appearance  when  they 
have  access  to  it.  TDie  vegetable  acids, 
vinegar,  &c.,  are  useful  and  wholesome  in 
moderation,  particularly  with  oily'  food. 
The  aromatics  and  spices,  such  as  cayenne, 
white  or  black  pepper,  ginger,  &c.,  can 
scarcely  be  called  injurious,  if  used  in  mode* 
ration,  to  healthy  individuals ;  in  debility  of 
the  stomach  they  are  often  of  service,  and 
they  seem  especially  adapted  to  coimtcract 
the  effects  of  a  warm  climate  upon  the  di- 
gestive organs,  and  also  to  the  constitution, 
acquired  or  otherwise,  of  the  inhabitants. 
They  aro,  however,  generally  used  along 
with  vegetable  productions. 
Refer  to — StUt — Vinegar — Aromattce,  ^c, 
CONDYLE.— The  extended  extremity  of 
a  bone  which  forms  the  joint. 

CONFECTION.— A  term  applied  to 
medicinalpreparations  generally  made  with 
sugar.  The  most  useral  aro  almond  con- 
fection, aromatic  confection,  cassia,  rose  and 
senna  confections.  Of  these,  the  aromatic 
confection  is  the  most  useful  and  generally 
used  preparation— It  is  thus  made : — Take 
of  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  saffron,  of  each  two 
ounces,  cloves  one  ounce,  cardamous  half- 
an  ounce,  propared  chalk  sixteen  ounces. 
Reduce  these  materials  when  dry,  to  a  fine 
powder,  and  keep  in  a  close  vessel.  Sugar 
to  the  extent  of  six  ounces,  may  or  may  not 
be  added  to  the  proparation.  f 
Refer  to— ^/mono — Roae-^Senna,  i^e, 
CONFECTIONARY,  literally,  "tilings 
made  up,"  is  not  necessarily  unwholesome, 
if  used  in  moderation ;  it  is,  however,  too 
often  deleterious  if  made  with  much  butter, 
when  made  of  bad  materials,  or  mingled 
with  poisonous  ingredients.  Baked  con- 
fectionary, in  which  the  butter  or  grease  is 
rendered  empyreumatic  and  acrid  by  the 
heat  employed  in  its  preparation,  is  always 
liable  to  disagree,  and  especially  so  when,  as 
often  happens,  bad  materials  are  made  up 
and  disguised  with  flavours  of  various  kinds, 
which  are  often  in  themselves  unwholesome, 
particularly  those  so  largely  used,  such  a  sthe 
oU  of  bitter  almond,  peach  xemel,  and  laurel 
flavouring,  which  are  actual  poisons,  when 
taken  even  in  not  very  large  quantity. 
Another  flavouring  ingredient,  recently 
introduced,  but  already  largely  used,  called 
"jargonelle  pear,"  is  not  devoid  of  danger, 
and  has  been  known  to  produce  dangerous 
head  symptoms  in  a  child.  |  It  Ls  made 
from  the  nissel  oil  obtained  in  distillation 


from  grain,  potatos,  &c.      But  perhaps  the 

*  ConuziOB.— Ths  *' Braised  ComplezUm  "  U  one  which  of  Ute  yean  hu  attraoted  attenUon  among 
-Jifcel  ncB.  M  loAcatiT*  of  a  peooUar  dieeaee.— See  Appendix—**  Addison's  Disease."  , .,     ^      , 

t  Cosncnos.— In  the  new  Phennacopoela,  "Almond  Confection"  Is  chsnged  to  ••  Compound  Powder  of 
AlMBdi.  •*  and  **  Aromaile  ConfecUon"  has  a  snbsUtnte  in  the  **  Aromatic  Chalk  Powder.**  The  confections 
**  iXKk  pepper  of  seamiBOoy,  and  of  iolphor,  are  aU  ▼Atnable  preparations :  there  is  also  a  eoiif ecUon  of 

•  UaricnovAkT.  Coioaa«i>.— »«•  Appendix. 
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moat  numerous  cases  of  injury  haye  arisen 
from  coloured  confectionary  and  sweet- 
meats, a  large  proportion  of  which  are 
tinged  with  deleterious  substances  ;  the 
greens  with  arsenite  of  copper  or  Scheele's 
green,  yerdigris,  or  a  mixture  of  chrome  and 
pruBsian  blue  ;  the  yellows  by  chromate  of 
lead :  the  reds  by  yermilion  a  compound  of 
mercury,  or  by  oxide  of  iron;  and  the 
whites  by  carbonate  of  lead,  oxide  or  carbo- 
nate of  zmc,  chalk,  or  sulphate  of  baryta. 
The  frosting  of  cakes,  and  the  white  sugar 
comfits,  often  contain  a  large  per  centage 
of  plaster  of  Paris.  These  facts  ought  to 
be  sufficient  to  make  people  yery  cautious 
in  the  use  of  such  articles,  particularly 
with  children  ;  and  in  case  of  sudden 
unaccountable  illnesses,  they  should  not 
forget  the  possibility  of  such  causes.  The 
colour  of  a  sweetmeat  would  afford  some 
clue  to  the  nature  of  the  poison,  and  re- 
ference to  the  proper  article  m  this  work  will 
show  the  measures  proper  to  be  adopted, 
in  the  interyal  of  procuring  medical  as- 
sistance. 

*  CONGESTION.— A  morbid  accumula- 
tion of  fluid,  such  as  blood,  in  its  own 
proper  yesseU. 

CfONJUNCTIVA,  is  the  membrane 
which  lines  the  eyeUds,  and  is  folded 
from  them  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  eye- 
ball, which  it  coyers,  extending  oyer  both 
the  white  and  the  clear  portion,  or  cornea. 
In  its  ordinary  healthy  condition,  the  con- 
jimctiya  is  a  transparent  membrane,  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  tortuous  vessels  seen 
ui>on  it. 

Refer  to^Comea — Eye,  ^. 

CONSERVE  is  a  comiK>und  of  some 
fresh  yegetable  substance  with  sugar.  The 
consenres  are  now  classed  with  Uie  con- 
fections. 

CONSTIPATION.— See  Coitiveness. 

CONSUMPTION,  or  Pulmomabt  Cow- 
sumption,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  disease 
of  the  lungs,  or  at  least  one  in  which  the 
lungs  are  more  prominently  affected  than 
any  other  organ.  In  Britain,  its  fatality 
and  frequency  render  it  but  too  familiar,  as 
year  by  year  it  numbers  for  its  yictims, 
the  young,  the  good,  and  the  fairest  in  the 
land. 

Consumption  is  a  portion  only  of  a  con- 
stitutional malady,  which  yery  frequently 
deyelopes  its  intensity  in  the  organs  of  res- 
piration, but  may  do  so  in  other  modes, 
and  in  other  organs  of  the  body.  Its  con- 
stitutional nature  requires  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  mind  of  people  in  general ;  for 
regarded  only  as  a  disease  of  the  lungs, 
alarm  is  not  taken,  nor  are  remedies  gene- 
rally resorted  to,  imtU  its  effects  upon  these 
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organs  become  manifest ;  the  antecedent 
period^  in  which  the  constitution  is  giyiac 
way,  is  oyerlooked,  and  that  time  is  uwt  ix 
which  the  first  indications  of  disease  might 
haye  been  successfully  attended  to. 

The  causes  of  puhnonary  consumptioE 
are  aU  tiiose  which  occasion  debility  gene- 
rally, not  excepting  the  most  frequent  oi 
all,  hereditary  preduposition,  that  tendenc] 
to  the  disease  which  exists  so  strongly  ix 
some  families,  that  no  care  or  precautioi 
can  ward  it  off,  nor  preyent  it  seizing  ix 
succession  member  after  member  of  a  house 
hold.  Fortunately,  this  intensity  of  here" 
ditaiy  transmission  is  not  so  yery  frequent, 
but  there  are  few  families  in  this  country  ix 
whidi  the  tendency  does  not  more  or  lesi 
exist ;  there  are  few  which  cannot  numbe 
amid  their  deceased  relatives  some  yictin 
of  consumption.  With  a  susceptibility  s< 
widely  dimised,  it  becomes  a  serious  con* 
sideration  with  all  by  what  this  tendency 
is  encouraged,  and  how  it  may  be  dimin* 
ished.  The  first  consideration  that  |[ire 
sents,  is  marriage.  Therecanbenoquestioin 
that  from  errors  in  the  contraction  of  thii 
ereat  engagement  of  life,  much  of  the  heie 
ditary  tendency  to  consumption  is  deye 
loped,  and  especially  when  the  union  ii 
between  parties  nearly  related  by  blood 
doubly  so  if  the  predisposition  alread] 
exists  in  the  family.  Delicacy  of  eithcs 
parent,  particularly  of  the  father,  is  ree] 
apt  to  entail  consumptiye  tendencies  upoi 
the  children ;  and  the  same  follows  if  tbi 
parents  are  either  too  young,  or  if  the  £athe 
DC  advanced  in  life.  The  mistake  is  a  yer] 
common  one,  that  marriage  and  child-bear 
ing  act  as  a  check  upon  the  progress  o 
consumption,  and  the  step  is  often  advised 
even  to  the  comparatively  young,  with  thi 
view.  The  error  is  a  serious  one ;  nothinj 
can  be  more  trying  even  to  a  healthy  femtUe 
in  this  coimtry,  than  having  a  family  befosi 
the  constitution  is  formed  ;  and  most  eet 
tainly  it  is  so  to  the  weak.  It  is  true,  apM 
rent  temporary  amendment  of  consumpavi 
symptoms  sometimes  occurs,  but  the  powev 
of  life  are  sapped  by  the  too  early  call  oi 
their  exertions.  In  the  management  of  tfai 
children  of  even  the  most  healthy  parenti 
doubly  so  of  those  who  are  the  reverse,  mud 
may  done  either  to  weaken  or  to  fortify  thi 
constitution,  to  pull  down  the  one  to  th* 
level  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  whid 
ripens  into  consumption,  or  to  infuse  int 
the  other  such  strength  and  vigour  that  i 
may  resist  during  a  long  life  any  devdop 
mcnt  of  the  disease.  For  information  re 
specting  the  management  of  children,  th' 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  itself. 
As  the  period  of  puberty  approachet 
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is  xequired  with  all«  but  doubly  so  in 
the  esse  ot  those  who  haye  cUsplayed  any 
Krofolons  or  comsumptiye  tendency.  The 
defdopment  of  the  hodj  which  is  going  on, 
reqinies  a  fall  supply  of  the  most  nutritious 
bod,  snimal  food  particularly.  The  secre- 
tions should,  if  possible,  be  kept  in  healthy 
Kttfity,  and,  more  especially,  all  sources  of 
eihaastioii  most  strictly  avoided ;  youths 
cnedally  must  be  warned  against  the  evil 
«  pnkiiiged  jihysical  exertion ;  and  not 
\m  to  against  the  mental  efforts,  which 
thflse,  especiallT,  who  partake  of  tho  ner- 
loas  and  excitable  constitution  of  the  here- 
ditary oonsumptiTe,  are  apt  to  give  way  to 
u.  essBLpetitiona  at  school  or  eoUege. 

At  any  period  of  life,  mental  anxiety  or 
iw-exortion,  intemperance,  or  dinipation, 
(it  fci6ifiiiiy  bretUhUijf  of  viHcUed  air,  low 
tep  situation,  insufficient  clothing,  and 
fliposue  to  tha  weather,  or  peculiarity  of 
SBployment,  particularly  that  which  neces- 
oes  the  inhalation  of  irritating  matters, 
«  say  eontinoed  drain  upon  the  powers  of 
te  QQBStitation,  such  as  suckling,  ma^  any 
tf  ttem  derelope  or  induce  consumption. 

Two  very  opposite  conditions  of  physical 
Jwdflpment  are  found  to  exist  along  with 
^eoDsnmptive  tendency ;  in  the  one,  there 
a  As  fiur  fine  skin  and  bright  red  com- 
fknon,  the  iair  hair,  the  light  eye,  with  its 

Cy  kwking  white,  and  the  tapering 
n;  in  the  other,  the  dark  hair  and 
Km,  the  latter  almost  dirty-looking,  and  the 
■voDen-looking  upper  hp.  Consumption 
Witt  much  in  its  initiatory  stage ;  some- 
tba  it  steals  upon  the  patient  most  slowly 
and  imperceptibly,  at  others,  developed 
inbsbly  by  some  acute  attack,  it  appears 
M  stsrt  at  once  into  activity.  Generally, 
far  a  considerable  period  befoce  marked 
■JopUius — or  at  least  symptoms  which 
vtntt  general  attention — shew  themselves, 
As  pcnon  has  felt  weak,  languid,  and  com- 
jkimtl  mveh  of  cold,  probably  has  sunk  in 
lah,  snd  short  dry  cough  has  come  on, 
i|ipsrentlT  without  cause,  or  there  has 
M  eondnued  dyspepsia ;  if  the  patient  is 
t  female,  the  monthlv  discharge  has  become 
ioegiilar,  or  stoppea ;  it  may  be  that  these 
lymptoms  have  been  aggravated  during 
vjater,  and  disappeared  partially  or  entirely 
vith  the  advent  of  warm  weather.  Such 
ijmptonu  may  go  on  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  ebbing  and  flowing,  but  still  gaining 
Snoid,  or  Uiey  may  progress  more  unre- 
mittingly, Uiough  still  slowly,  or  become 
■pddenly  aggravated  by  some  adventitious 
areonistance,  such  as  cold  taken,  some 
'Bniaal  fatigue,  or  the  like ;  the  emaciation 
^fcooaes  too  evident  to  escape  notice,  the 
tOQ^  is  unabated  and  becomes  trouble- 


some, the  voice  assumes  a  peculiar  hollow 
sound,  the  breathing  is  quickened,  and  it 
may  be  that  spitting  of  blood,  profuse  night 
perspirations,  or  even  diarrhcea,  have  set  in 
before  the  patient's  condition  excites  either 
alarm  in  their  own  mind,  or  in  that  of  their 
friends ;  indeed,  it  very  frequently  happens 
that  the  patient  is  the  last  to  take  the  uarm. 
the  last  to  entertain  the  idea  of  the  fatality 
of  the  disease,  of  which  this  hopefulness 
of  recovery  is  a  weU-marked  symptom. 

Threatened  consumption  is  no  disease  for 
domestic  treatment.  On  tlie  first  suspicion 
of  its  presence,  the  person  should  at  once 
be  examined  medically:  the  above  symp- 
toms may  excite  alarm,  may  afford  most 
Save  ground  for  suspicion,  not  only  to  tho 
ends,  but  also  in  the  mind  of  any  medical 
man,  but  their  certainty  cannot  possibly  be 
pronounced  upon,  without  the  physical  exa- 
mination of  the  chest,  which  well-educated 
medical  practitioners  only  can  conduct.  By 
that  the  case  may  very  generally  be  pro- 
nounced upon,  groundless  fears  dispelled, 
or  just  apprehensions  confirmed  ana  acted 
upon,  while  yet  there  is  time  to  save  or 
prolong  life. 

As  regards  the  prospect  of  recovery  from 
consumption — for  recovery  does  imdoubt- 
edly  take  place— much  depends  upon  the 
original  and  existing  constitution  and  the 
habits,  past  or  present,  of  the  individual, 
and  the  worldly  means  within  his  power. 

If  the  disease  has  become  established  in 
an  individual  of  strong  hereditary  tendency 
to  it,  or  in  one  who  has  broken  down  his 
constitution  by  dissipation  or  intemperance, 
or  who  Ib  the  subject  of  some  other  debi- 
litating disease,  hope  of  amendment  can  be 
but  small;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  affec- 
tion is  more  probably  induced,  rather  acci< 
dental  than  the  result  of  original  constitu- 
tional tendency,  the  probability  is,  that  under 
proper  management,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
great  curative  powers  of  cod-liver  oil,  not 
only  amendment,  but  permanent  recovery, 
may  be  obtained.  When  consumption  has 
advanced  beyond  its  first  stage,  all  the  symp- 
toms already  mentioned  are  increased,  the 
cough  and  perspirations  particularly  become 
more  distressmg,  and  the  tendency  to 
diarrhoea,  frequently  with  severe  spasmodic 
pain  in  the  bowels,  notably  increased,  ex- 
pectoration is  often  difficiut,  either  from 
weakness,  or  from  viscidity  of  liic  expecto- 
rated matter,  the  hair  falls  off,  progressive 
emaciation  continues,  and  before  death  the 
skin  of  the  most  prominent  portions  of  the 
back  is  apt  to  become  ulcerated.  The 
disease,  however,  may  be  terminated  earlier 
by  sudden  bleeding  u-om  the  lungs,  by  an 
acute  inflammatory  attack,  or  by  giving  way 
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of  a  weak  constitation.  Its  ordinary  dara- 
tion  is  about  nine  months.  Amid  the  other 
symptoms  of  advanced  consumption,  a  pecu- 
liar broadening  "clubbina;*'  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  fingers,  witn  incurvature  of 
the  nails,  is  often  observable,  and  recent 
observations  have  been  directed  to  the 
occurrence  of  a  peculiar  pink-looking  mar- 
ginal line  at  the  junction  of  the  gums  with 
the  teeth,  which  occurs  in  some  cases. 

The  prevention  of  so  fatal  a  disease  as 
consumption,  is  a  more  important  subject  in 
a  work  like  ihc  present,  than  its  treatment ; 
and  in  those  predisposed,  the  preventive  or 
"prophylactic  "  system  must  be  continued 
lira  through,  even  into  old  age.  It  is  a 
popular  error,  that  by  the  time  middle  life  is 
reached^  the  liability  to  consumption  is  over. 
Such  is  not  the  case,  for  even  the  *' three- 
score and  ten  "  is  sometimes  terminated  by 
the  disease.  According  to  the  tables  of 
Sir  James  Clark,  it  appears  "that  the 
greatest  number  of  deaths  from  phthisis 
(consumption)  happens  between  the  ag^  of 
20  and  SO ;  the  next  greatest  nimiber  from  30 
to  40  ;  the  next  from  40  to  50,  and  many  even 
up  to  70  years  of  age ;  more  women  than  men, 
on  the  average,  dying  from  the  disease.  It 
has  already  been  remarked  what  a  potent 
influence  hereditary  predisposition  towards 
consumption  exerts,  and  bow  strongly  this 
predisposition  maybe  developed  or  increased 
in  a  family  by  marriage  imion.  People  will 
marrv,  whatever  their  constitutional  predis- 
position ;  but  if  either  their  own  constitution 
or  that  of  Uieir  family  generally  is  at  all 
consumptive,  it  ought  to  be  a  very  weighty 
consideration  with  them,  that  me  union 
should  be  with  one  as  little  inclined  to- 
wards the  disease  as  possible.  When  the 
children  in  a  family  evidently  inherit  or 
display  consumptive  tendencies,  in  addition 
to  the  precautionary  measures  already  enu- 
merated in  the  article  "Children,"  it  should 
become  a  question,  how  far  permanent  re- 
moval to  a  more  genial  and  dryer  climate 
than  that  of  Britain,  mi^ht  be  desirable. 
To  the  rich,  who  have  it  m  their  power  to 
change  their  residence  as  and  when  they 
may,  the  consideration  is  perhaps  of  less 
immediate  consequence ;  but  to  the  labourer, 
the  mechanic,  or  the  man  of  small  income, 
it  must  be  a  question  of  paramount  import- 
ance, whether,  by  emigration  to  such  a 
climate  as  that  of  Australia,  he  may  not 
only  save  himself  the  constant  sorrow, 
actual  and  anticipated,  of  seeing  his  fiunily 
drop  one  by  one  mto  their  early  graves,  but 
also  save  the  constant  pull-back  upon  his 
exertions,  and  drain  upon  his  resources, 
which  a  sickly  family  necessarUv  entails. 
But,  indeed;  in  any  condition  of  life,  the 


question  of  tendency  or  not  to 
usease,  should  always  influence  the  c] 
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of  fleld  for  exertion,  and  not  only  of  field 
but  also  of  the  nature  of  the  business  of  life 
Any  occupation  which  renders  the  inhaU 
tion  of  imtating  substances  unavoidable,  if 
to  be  eschewed  by  the  consumptivdy  in- 
clined man,  and  not  less  so,  that  whicl 
involves  confinement  in  a  constrained  poti- 
tion,  or  in  a  close  room.  Of  the  fiffmei 
class,  grinding  or  poUshing  of  metal  a 
stone,  especiuly  if  drv,  flour-grinding,  fte. 
are  examples,  of  the  latter,  the  occapation 
of  the  tai]x)r,  ihe  shoemaker,  the  seamstzcts, 
or  the  compositor.  The  most  eligible  em- 
ployments are  those  which  require  museolai 
exertion  of  not  too  exhausting  a  kind,  and 
without  too  great  exposure  to  the  vreather; 
the  jp;ardener,  the  carpenter,  the  butdier, 
the  &rm  servant,  are  all  less  likely  to  be  tin 
victims  of  the  disease.  In  whatever  sxtiia- 
tion  or  grade  of  life,  however,  a  person  may 
be  placed  who  is  predisposed  to  consump- 
tion, much  may  be  done  to  keep  up  toe 
powers  of  resistance,  by  keeping  upt  hs 
general  health  to  the  highest  possible  stand- 
ard, by  diet,  early  hours,  attention  to  the 
skin,  and  avoidance  of  all  kinds  of  dissi- 
pation and  intemperance ;  smoking  tobaoec 
should  be  shuimed  as  particularly  mjurioos, 
Kegular  exercise  is  to  be  taken — ^the  cbet< 
and  shoulders  should  be  bathed  everv 
morning  with  cold  salt-water,  and  rubbed 
afterwards  to  promote  reaction.  Cheerfiil- 
ness  of  mind,  and  moderate  mental  exertiOB 
are  important,  whilst  perfect  temperanoe  is 
the  use  of  alcoholic  stimuli  is  indispensable, 
but  any  change  to  their  total  disuse  camiol 
be  made  in  many  cases  without  danger.  AD 
the  usual  sources  frt>m  which  "cold  li 
taken ''  are  to  be  shunned,  particularly  wel 
feet,  sittinff  in  damp  clothes,  crowded  ball* 
rooms,  and  public  assemblies ;  and,  lastly, 
when  exposure  to  cold  air,  especially  to  east 
winds,  or  to  the  foggy  atmosphere  of  night 
is  unavoidable,  the  protection  of  a  respiimtoi 
of  some  description  should  be  resorted  to. 

The  question  is  often  mooted  with  respec 
to  the  communicabilitv  of  consumptioi 
from  one  person  to  anotner.  That  it  is  no 
generally  communicable  is  certain,  that  i 
has  been  thought  to  be  so  \mder  drcum 
stances  of  predisposition,  and  when  Qaet 
has  been  close  communication  between  twi 
persons,  should  be  sufficient  to  cautin 
other  members  of  a  consumptive  family 
from  hanging  too  much  over  one  afledet 
with  the  oUscase,  and  certainly,  in  any  case 
forbid  the  occupation  of  the  same  bed 
With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  consump 
tion,  little  remains  to  be  said ;  it  can  neve 
be  an  emergency,  and  the  first  suspicion 
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ijmptoms  iliould  be  the  signal  for  obtain- 
mg  proper  medical  advice ;  u  the  disease  is 
icall  J  tureatened,  the  well-conducted  treat- 
neat  of  a  competent  medical  man  can  alone 
be  trusted  to.  In  the  progress  of  consump- 
tiOB,  however,  there  are  many  painful  symp- 
toos  which  may  be  alleviated  by  measures 
indepemlent  of  the  treatment  of  the  di»- 
MM  properlT  so-called. 

As  regaroa  diet,  there  is  the  greatest 
nxiatioa,  some  patients  being  most  com- 
fortable with  a  milk  or  farinaceous  diet 
iloae,  whilst  others  require  the  constant 
US  of  stimuli,  wine  or  porter,  and  consimie 
■niiBal  food  in  good  quantity.     For  allay- 
iag  the  troublesome  cough,  demulcents  of 
vnioiis  kinds  may  be  tri^  with  or  without 
Aa  addition  of  small  doses  of  morphia, 
Isndsnnm,  paregoric,  or  Battley's  sedative 
•ohitioii.     \Vhen  tendency  to  perspiration 
oistB,  and  there  is  no  diarrhoea,  the  foUow- 
■g  ii  a  very  useful  and  palateable  mixture, 
raeh  allays  both  nervous  irritability  and 
eoB^ :  Take  of  muriatic  add  thirty  drops, 
nimateof  morphia  one  grain,  refined  su^ 
tvodrachms,  water  six  ounces;  of  this  mix* 
tore,  a  table-apoonful  may  be  given  every 
fBvhoan.     ui  the  later  stages,  when  the 
eoogh  is  partly  spasmodic,  and  expectora- 
tmi  difficult ;  much  relief  is  oft^  expo- 
aoMed  by  the  inhalation  of  steam,  along 
with  the  vapour  £rom  a  few  drops  of  sul- 
jj^mie  ether,  put   in  the  boiling  water. 
out  perspirations  may  be  kept  m  check 
by  fifteen  drop  doses  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  wine-glassful  of  water ;  but  when 
diaxrho»a  is  present,  this  cannot  be  perse- 
TBcd  with.    To  relieve  diarrhoBa,  the  abun- 
dat  use  of  isinglass  or  gelatine  will  be 
fimnd  serviceable,  also  chalk  mixture  vrith 
opima;   five-grain  doses  of  oxide  of  bis- 
■ath,  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  powdered 
opiom,  is  often  a  useful  remedy.     Acetate 
« lead,  gallic  acid,  &c.,  are  also  used,  but 
Kucdv  ukely  to  be  so  domestically.     In 
c«e  of  sudden  bleeding  from  the  lungs, 
tder  to  Hemorrhage, 

Rder  io—CheMt — Cftildren — Lungs-^^Re' 
tpimioH  —  RupircUor — Scrofula —  Tempera^ 

CONTAGION  is  sometimes  used  to  ex- 
pRn  the  actual  agent  by  which  disease  is 
pnptgatcd ;  but  more  generally  the  propa- 
ptaan  itsell  Properly  speaking,  the  term 
OQgbt  to  be  confined  to  tne  propagation  of 
^iieaie  by  actual  contact,  in  contradistinc- 
tioa  to  infection  ;  but  it  is  now  used  in  the 
BUN  extended  sense  of  "  infection  "  like- 
wbe.  Contagious  diseases  maybe  communi- 
nted  only  by  actual  contact  of  individuals, 
!■  in  the  case  of  itch,  &c. ;  b^  inoculation, 
M  ia  the  ca^e  of  cow-pox ;  or  m  addition  to 
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both  or  either  of  these  modes  of  transmis- 
sion, through  the  atmosphere  by  infection, 
as  in  the  case  of  small-pox,  &c. 

This  power  of  propagation  through  the 
atmosphere,  however,  does  not,  independent 
of  epidemic  and  endemic  influences,  extend 
far  nom  the  patient.  Certain  circumstances 
influence  the  extent  of  contaeious  diffusion. 
Of  these,  the  most  distincUy  ascertained 
are  atmospheric  impiuities  ;  for  it  is  ever 
observed,  and  we  believe  it  may  be  pre- 
dicated of  every  disease  possessing  the  pro- 
perty of  remote  contagion,  that  its  con- 
tagious matter  is  propagated  to  greatel 
distances  in  a  dirty,  crowded,  and  ill- 
ventUated  apartment,  than  in  one  of  which 
the  air  is  pure.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
articles  of  dress  and  furmture  ;  those  which 
are  contaminated  by  animal  secretions  and 
effluvia,  being  much  more  readilv  impreg- 
nated with  contagious  matter  than  those 
which  are  clean.  Peculiar  atmospheric 
conditions  certainly,  also,  favour  the  propa- 
gation of  disease  by  contagion  ;  sometimes 
Uiese  conditions  are  inappreciable,  at  others 
they  are  evidently  connected  with  a  super- 
abundance of  warmth  and  moisture  ;  and 
also  we  have  good  reason  to  conclude,  with 
ce]:tain  states  of  electrical  disturbance.  The 
discovery  of  the  new  agent,  or  modification 
of  the  known  existing  agent  oxygen— named 
ozone— may  probably  uicd  some  new  light 
upon  the  subiect  of  contagion.  Actual  con^ 
tact,  however,  or  even  immediate  vicinage, 
to  a  person  labouring  under  a  contagious 
disease,  is  not  requisite  for  its  propagation 
to  others ;  this  may  be  effected  by  means  of 
substances  to  which  the  contagious  matter 
clings;  these  substances,  which  go  by  tb^ 
name  of  fomites,  are  more  generally  clothing 
and  stuff  furniture  which  have  been  about 
or  near  the  bodies  of  those  labouring  under 
the  disorder.  These  fomites  are  apt  to 
be  impregnated  with  the  poison  in  a  very 
concentrated  condition,  and  ore  capable,  not 
only  of  retaining  it  for  a  long  period,  but 
of  transporting  it  from  place  to  place.  A 
sofa  on  which  a  patient  labourmg  under 
scarlet  fever  had  lain,  has  been  known  to 
propagate  the  disease  six  months  after- 
wanis  ;  and  clothes  which  have  been  about 
the  sick  are  constantly  ascertained  to  have 
been  the  media  of  convejing  fever,  &c.,  to 
distant  localities.  Wool  and  cotton  seem 
particularly  apt  to  attract  and  retain  con- 
tagious emanations ;  but,  indeed,  all  loose 
textiires  appear  to  have  the  property,  whilst 
on  the  other  hand,  polished  and  hard  sur- 
faces and  substances,  are  much  less  likely  to 
act  as  fomites,  if  they  do  so  at  all.  Evep'- 
thin^  of  unnecessary  drapery  or  clothing 
shoiud  be  removed  from  the  chambers  of 
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those  sick  of  contagions  maladies,  or,  in- 
deed, of  any  malady ;  for  a  sick  chamber 
must  always,  in  a  lesser  or  greater  degree, 
have  an  atmosphere  containing  imheaithy 
emanations,  which  it  is  expedient,  bo^  for 
the  eood  of  the  patient  and  of  others, 
should  find  no  unnecessary  attractions  or 
lodgments.  Further,  it  is  advisable  to  have 
the  furniture  as  much  as  possible  of  hard 
and  polished  substances;  and  the  dresses  of 
those  in  attendance  upon  the  sick,  especially 
if  habitually  so,  mieht  vnth  advantage  be 
made  with  a  glazed  surface.*  Those  sub- 
stances which  have  necessarily  become  the 
fomites  of  contagioizs  matter,  ought  to  be 
scrupulously  freed  from  it  by  complete  and 
lengthened  exposure  to  the  open  air,  by 
wasning,  or  by  exposure  to  the  fumes  of 
chlorine  in  a  close  apartment;  or  by  all 
three,  the  chlorine  fiunigation  being  first 
resorted  to.  Indeed  those  persons  imder 
whose  management  a  case  of  contagious 
disease  has  occurred,  ought,  as  a  christian 
duty,  to  make  sure  that  every  article  of 
stuff,  fumitrire,  clothing,  &c.,  has  been 
fully  and  carefully  purified  before  others^ 
cither  in  the  vray  of  social  intercourse, 
or  in  occupation,  particularly  that  of  the 
washerwoman,  come  into  contact  with 
them.  The  following  is  the  most  system- 
atic course  of  action  when  the  generation 
of  contagious  matter  has  ceased  in  an  apart- 
ment, either  by_  the  death  or  recovery  of  the 
patient,  premising  of  course,  that  through<> 
out  the  illness  measures  have  been  or  ought 
to  have  been  resorted  to  to  preserve  purity. 
During  the  dav,  the  door  being  shut,  the 
windows  shoufd  be  open  to  their  full  ex- 
tent, and  the  infected  articles  freely  exposed 
to  the  air ;  during  the  night,  the  windows 
and  door  being  closed,  chlorine  should  be 
well  diffused  through  the  apartment ;  this 
having  been  repeated,  if  possible,  for  two 
days  and  nights,  all  textile  fabrics  and  the 
like  should  be  removed  ;  those  that  are 
capable  of  being  washed  put  into  cold 
water,  others  placed  in  the  open  air.  All 
articles  of  furniture  left  in  the  room,  also 
the  floor  and  oil-painted  wood- work,  should 
be  well  scoured  If  the  chamber  be  a 
white-washed  or  coloured  one,  it  should 
be  "  re-done ;"  if  papered,  it  is  only  a  safe 
precaution  to  re-paper  it.  The  oed  requires 
the  greatest  amount  of  care ;  if  of  wool,  it 
is  better  destroyed  altogether ;  if  of  hair  or 
feathers,  these  should  be  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  re-baking,  that  is,  at  least  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  210*  Fahr. ;  and  tne  ticking  either 
thoroughly  fumigated  and  w^ished,  or 
entirely  renewed.  These  directions  may 
appear  minute  and  troublesome,  but  they 
are  far  from  being  too  much  so  when  put 


in  comparison  with  the  fearful  scourge  o 
a  contagious  disease  which  has  establiahe< 
itself  in  a  household  or  commimity,  an( 
which  perhaps  might  have  been  checked  a 
the  outset  by  the  adoption  of  prompt  an( 
vigorous  measures.  The  poor  and  th 
ignorant  cannot  or  will  not  adopt,  in  mot 
instances,  effective  precautions ;  it  remaini 
for  the  rich,  for  the  well-informed,  to  poin 
out  their  necessity,  and  lend  a  helping  han< 
to  their  fulfilment,  not  only  as  an  act  o 
christian  charity,  but  as  a  means  of  safet; 
for  themselves ;  the  disease  which  takes  it 
origin  in  the  cellar  of  Lazarus,  not  unfre 
quently  ends  by  establishing  itself  in  th< 
mansion  of  Dives.  It  is  not  a  necessazi 
character  of  contagious  disease  that  it  luu 
itself  sprung  from  conta^on — some  of  thu 
most  virulent  and  spreadmg  fevers,  such  m 
those  of  the  ship,  or  of  the  old  jails,  had  n< 
such  commencement ;  but  had  their  orini 
in  the  decomposing*  emanations  frt)m  uk 
bodies  of  numbers  of  individuals  confinec 
in  unventilated  and  insufficient  spaces.  Ii 
addition  to  the  disinfectants  already  men 
tioncd,  air,  water,  and  chlorine,  many  other 
are  and  have  been  used,  such  as  the  vapofu 
of  vinegar,  of  pitch,  or  of  tobacco  or  cam 
phor ;  large  fires  also  used  to  be  a  favouriti 
method ;  none  of  these  last- mentioned  are  U 
be  depended  upon.  The  vapour  oi  muriatic 
acid,  and  tiie  absorbing  properties  of  newl] 
slaked  lime  may  be  resorted  to  in  the  aib 
sence  of  chlbrine  with  advantage.  In  mani 
instances,  particularly  in  the  case  of  clothes 
and  other  textures  which  will  not  wuh 
heat  might  be  used  more  extensively  thai 
it  is  at  present  as  a  disinfectant.  The  ezpe 
riments  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry,  of  Man- 
chester, proved  that  whilst  the  Tarioui 
textile  fabrics  might  be  exposed  to  a  hea 
of  at  least  212*  Fahr.  without  injury ;  thet: 
power  as  fomites^  or  of  ]^ropagating  oon> 
tagious  disease,  after  having  absorbed  thi 
emanations,  is  destroyed  by- the  high  tern- 
perature.f 
Refer  to— -^tr — Bedroom — Chlorine,  ^» 
CONTUSION.— See  Bruise  and  Com 
eusaion, 

CONVALESCENCE  is  the  transitioi 
period  between  the  cure  or  cessation  o 
severe  disease,  whether  acute  or  chronio 
and  the  re-establishment  of  health.  Thi 
commencement  of  convalescence,  or  thi 
point  at  which  the  characteristic  symptomi 
of  disease  cease,  is  sometimes  distinctly 
marked,  more  especially  after  acute  dia 
orders  ;  frequentiy,  however,  the  tendency 
towards  health,  particularly  after  chiooii 
disease,  is  mucn  more  insensibly  esta 
blished ;  in  the  latter  case,  too,  the  progzea 
of  the  convalescence  is  slower  than  it  is  ii 


*  CoxTAOXoir.— 'Amid  othtf  laggMUons,  SCtw  Nightingale  ooanieli  th«  tnnlabment  of  carpets  from  sId 
roome  generally, 
t  GoHTAOiov.»See  Appendix— Dlslnfeotaati,  ftc,  Ac. 
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tiie  ftmner.  Its  rapidity  or  protraction, 
■oreoTer,  ii  much  influoiced  by  age,  and 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  previous 
■alady.  Children  conyalesce  rapidly,  old 
people  the  rererse;  but  in  all  cases  the 
utoral  power  or  resiliency  of  the  consti- 
tation  exerts  much  effect.  In  no  case, 
periufw,  is  oonyalescence  more  tardy  and 
aaittisfiifPtoTT  than  after  illness  in  which 
rnndi  Umb  of  blood,  or  of  its  constituents, 
has  taken  ]dace,  either  as  a  consequence  of 
tlM  disease,  or  of  blood-letting  in  uie  treat- 
ant  ^  it.  Since,  howerer,  the  ^practice  of 
ibitn^ing  Uood  in  larse  ouantity  by  the 
laoet  has  been  modifieSo,  there  are  fewer 
CMSi  of  protracted  oonyalescence  £rom  this 


When  conyalescence  from  acute  disease 
snmmences,  the  previously  quick  pulse  fisdls 
to  the  natural  standard,  the  tonsue  begins 
to  dear,  the  skin  becomes  cool,  sleep  is  re- 
fiidung,  the  mind  acquires  a  more  healthy 
ad  hopeful  tone,  and  the  person  lookt 
There    is   nothing  which    more 
a  medical  man  of  &e  condition  of 
Ui  patient,  than  the  look,  the  expression  of 
tib  oountenanoe,  to  which  the  first  glance, 
tolto  enters  the  room  of  sickness,  is  almost 
iMtBetiyely  directed.    The  look  of  con- 
nlenenee   is    tranquil,    placid,    not   the 
kijjrtened  colour  anid  briimt  eye  of  hectic, 
vbeh  so  often  deceives  tiae  inexperienced 
witk  ddusive  hopes.    When  the  brain  has 
ben  much  a£focted,  however,  the  condition 
«f  dto  mind,  and  consequently  the  counte- 
amee,  assumes  its  natural  look  more  slowly. 
Tlie  management  of  convalescence  is  ex- 
tiftody  important;  errors  in  this  respect 
frMjsently  expose   the  already  weakened 
pttent  to  attacks  of  other  disorders,  or  in- 
inu  relapses  to  the  diseased  actions  which 
kad  just  been  cast  off.    The  convalescence 
tfter  aome  particidar  diseases  is  more  liable 
to  sBch  accidents  than  it  is  in  others.  That 
after  fever  is  peculiarly  so,  and  after  scarlet 
fefer,  the  tendency  to  cold  and  its  conse- 
qoences,  drc^psical  swelling,  and  affection 
<Kf  the  kidneys}  is  so  very  common,  and  so 
frequently  fatal,  that  the  greatest  possible 
cm  is  requisite.      During  convalescence 
from  acute  disease,  and  especially  of  an 
crapcive  character,  many  of  the  disorders 
duiacteristic  of  the  scrordlous  constitution 
(hew  themselves:  the  eyes  become  the  seat 
«C  chronic  inflammation,  purulent  discharge 
from  Uie  ears  occurs,  and  chronic  eruptions 
iiew  themselves  upon  the  skin,  of  the  head 
specially.   Moreover,  these  disorders,  now, 
Mvhaps,  for  the  first  time  apparent,  are  apt 
to  continue  even  after  convalescence,  pro- 
poly  ao  called,  is  over.    Further,,  relapse 


employing  actively  the  inreviously  affected 
or^an ;  the  liability  to  this  mishap  must  be 
evident  to  the  common  sense  of  every  one. 
In  the  case  of  the  eye,  it  is  evident  to  the 
senses,  after  inflammation  of  that  organ,  its 
undue  exercise,  or  even  its  exposure  to  full 
daylight,  will  often  be  followed  by  a  return 
of  the  disease.  Such  is  the  case  elsewhere, 
and  whether  it  be  the  eye,  or  the  brain,  or 
the  stomach,  which  has  been  affected,  re- 
turn to  the  ordinary  exertions  of  healdi 
must  be  made  with  the  greatest  caution. 

The  clothing  of  a  convalescent  patient 
requires  particular  attention ;  there  is  much 
susceptibility  to  cold,  and  to  atmospheric 
vicissitudes.  For  the  requisite  information, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
"  Clothing. "  General  exerdse  is  to  be 
resumed  cautiously,  and  should  never  be 
carried  to  the  extent  of  fatigue.  Diet,  how- 
ever, is  the  great  source  both  of  error  and 
mischief  the  greatest  difficulty  which  the 
medical  man  has  to  contend  with ;  that  is, 
in  getting  it  properly  attended  to,  and  his 
orders  properly  carried  out,  particularly 
among  the  poor.  Whilst  disease  is  in  pro- 
gress and  alarm  is*  felt,  directions  are  tole- 
rably well,  or  indeed  strictly,  obeyed ;  but 
no  sooner  does  the  patient  begin  to  get 
better,  than  irregidarities  commence.  The 
popular  idea  seems  to  be  that  convalescence 
must  advance  in  proportion  to  the  amoimt, 
and  often  to  the  stimulant  qualities  of  the 
food  given ;-  and  many  a  hopefal  case  sinks 
back  into  fatal  relapse,  from  the  wilful  and 
injudicious  kindness  of  friends.  The  point 
is  one  which  requires  to  be  strongly  en- 
forced, not  only  on  the  minds  of  the  poorer 
and  more  ignorant,  but  on  those  of  people 
generally,  mat  in  diet,  as  in  everything  else, 
conyalescence  must  be  gradual,  and  that 
nothing  is  more  dangerous,  more  likely  to 
induce  relapse,  than  the  injudicious  use  of 
solid  animal  food,  or  of  stimulants.  Milk, 
and  the  various  farinaceous-  preparations 
with  which  it  is  usually  combined,  such  as 
arrow-root,  sago,  rice,  bread,  &c.,  is  perhaps 
the  most  generally  useful  article  of  diet  in 
convalescence;  next  come  the  teas  made 
firom  fowl,  mutton,  veal,  or  beef,  alone,  or 
mixed  with  some  of  the  farinacca ;  next  in 
succession,  eggs  lightly  boiled ;  and  lastl^jr, 
solid  meats,  of  which  tender  mutton  is 
probably  the  best,  are  to  be  permitted* 
Kipe  ftuits  in  their  season,  if  not  contra- 
indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  previous 
disease,  and  if  they  do  not  occasion  flatu- 
lence or  diarrhcea,  are  both  grateful  and 
serviceable.  If  alcoholic  stimulants  can  be 
dispensed  with,  it  is  the  safer  plan,  and 
when  requisite,  the  time  of  their  employ- 


,„  ao  called,  is  over.    ^  .    , 

lA  convalescence  often  occurs  firom  too  soon  |  ment,  and-  the  kind  used,  is  best  left  U>  a 
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medical  attendant.  A  good  deal  must 
depend  upon  the  previous  habits  of  the 
person.  Gin,  in  cases  in  which  the  urinary 
secretion  is  deficient*  ia  most  suitable ;  or 
light  sherry,  if  the  circulation  is  excitable ; 
and  port  wine  or  porter  in  extreme  debility*. 
One  of  the  most  useful  of  the  alcohohc 
stimuli,  in  convalescence,  is  the  bitter  India 
beer  or  pale  ale ;  the  amount  of  alcohol  it 
contains  is  not  large,  its  bitter  exerts  a 
beneficial  tonic  effect  upon  the  stomach, 
whilst  the  narcotic  principle  of  the  hop 
tranquillizes  the  nervous  system,  often  so 
painmlly  irritable.  In  whatever  form 
nourishment  is  given  to  the  convalescent,  it 
should  be  in  small  quantity  at  a  time,  but 
as  frequently  repeated  as  natural  appetite 
requires*  The  atmospheric  purity  of  the 
chambers  occupied  by  persons  recovering 
from  sickness,  requires  great  attention, 
and  the  temperature  ought  to  be  kept  as 
nearly  as  possibW  about  Ss^  Fahr.  Lastly, 
when  convalescence  has  reached  a  certam 
point,  there  is  no  remedy  which  so  surely 
promotes  perfect  recovery,  and  confirms 
hefdUi,  as  cnange  of  air.  Almost  any  change 
is  beneficial,  but  in  many  cases  much  more 
advantage  would  be  derived,  if  persons  thus 
seeking  health  acted  upon  competent  medi- 
cal advice.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  so 
many  of  the  accessories  which  promote 
speedy  and  certain  convalescence,  have 
nidierto  been  imattainable  by  the  poorer 
classes  in  this  coimtry.  Care,  and  ffood 
nursing,  and  the  highest  medical  skill  in 
the  country  are  bestowed  upon  the  poor 
inmate  of  tne  hospital  up  to  a  certain  point, 
and  convalescence  is  barely  established, 
when  too  often  the  patient  has,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  others,  to  leave  the  comfort- 
able home  of  his  sickness,  with  all  its 
nourishing  food,  and  its  comforts,  and 
return  to  scanty  nourishment,  exposure 
to  weather,  ana  to  an  tmhealthy  home. 
In  a  climate  like  that  of  Britain,  the  point 
is  one  which  requires  more  attention  than 
it  has  hitherto  received.  Proposals  for  the 
establishment  of  convalescent  villages  have 
certainly  been  made,  and  some  steps 
have  been  taken  towards  providing  con- 
valescent, stations;  but  an  immense  deal 
requires  to  be  done  before  the  want  is  sup- 
plied, and  charitable  bequests  and  donations 
might  bo  worse  directed,  than  into  such  a 
channel. 

Refer  to  —  ^t>  —  Bedroom  —  Clothing — 
Cookery — Diet^  *<?. 

CONVULSION  is  a  state  of  alternate 
violent  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the 
muscles,  independent  of  the  influence  of  the 
will;  those  imder  its  direct  control  are  most 
frequently  affeoted,  but  not  invariably  so ; 


the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach,  and  other 
involuntary  muscles,  are  often  the  seat 
of  convulsion,  but  in  this  case  the  tenn 
spasm  is  generally  applied  to  the  disorder. 
Convulsions  are  classed  by  medical  men  as 
••  tonic,"  or  those  in  which  the  state  of  con- 
traction is  maintained  for  a  considerable 
period  without  alternation  with  relaxation* 
and  as  "clonic,"  or  those  in  which  the  two 
states  succeed  one  another  with  more  or  less 
rapidity.  When  the  relaxations  and  con- 
tractions are  very  slight,  and  very  rapid,  the 
condition  is  tremor,  llio  first  of  these,  or 
the  tonic  convulsion,  occurs  in  lock-jaw  in 
its  most  jperfect  form;  the  second,  or  donic, 
in  hysteria;  the  third  is  seen  in  the  persons 
of  hard  drinkers  when  not  under  the  in- 
■fiuenoe  of  their  stimulant. 

Convulsions  may  be  either  general  or 
partial,  affecting  only  the  mosdes  of  the 
eyes  or  eyelids,  of  the  face,  or  of  one  of  the 
extremities,  or  of  one  side  of  the  body,  or 
they  may  shake  the  whole  frtune  in  convul- 
sive agitation,  such  as  occurs  in  epUepsy. 
Some  of  the  most  characteristic  local  con- 
vulsive actions  occur  in  the  muscles  of  the 
fiBLce,  causing  squinting,  &c.,  &c.,  or  the 
peciiliar  "  sardonic  snule,"  or  grin,  which  is 
caused  by  forcible  retraction  of  the  comers 
of  the  mouth,  exposing  the  teeth. 

Sometimes  an  attack  of  general  convxd- 
sion  is  pre- warned  by  a  local  affection,  the 
eye  is  unnaturally  turned,  or  the  thumbs, 
as  often  occurs  in  children,  drawn  acrosi 
the  palm  of  the  hand;  or  hiccup,  wlddi  is  a 
convulsive  affection  of  the  diaphragm,  pre- 
cedes the  more  widely  diffused  tmection. 
In  partial  convulsion,  the  mind  is  probably 
unaffected ;  but  when  the  affection  is  widely 


distributed,  or  general,  there  is  freauently 
no  outward  sign  of  consciousness,  and  when 
the  convulsion  ceases,  and  consciousness 
does  return,  there  is  no  recollection  of  the 
past  paroxysm. 

An  attack  of  convulsion  may  come  on 
suddenly,  without  any  previous  warning, 
but  more  generally  it  is  preceded  by  symp- 
toms. K  in  a  cnild,  there  has  prooamy 
been  disturbed  and  moaning  sleep,  starting, 
screaming,  grating  of  the  teeth,  peevishness, 
heaviness  about  the  eyes,  or  squinting,  or 
rolling  of  the  ball  in  sleep,  and  a  disoraezed 
condition  of  the  bowels;  if  in  an  adult, 
dreaming  and  unsettled  sleep  have  occurred, 
headache,  noises  in  the  ears,  disturbed  and 
clouded  vision,  giddiness,  nervous  fears, 
loss  of  •  memory,  and  confusion  of  mind, 
have  accompamed  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs,  a  tendency  to  vomit  without  obvkms 
cause,  or  coUcky  pains  in  the  bowds, 
hiccup,  and  cramps  in  the  hands  or  feet, 
have  been  the  premonitors,  and  just  befioM 
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the  acceMJon.  of  the  paroxysm,  a  creeping 
•eDsation  or  *'  aura"  la  oit^  felt  to  extend 
nadoally  from  an  extremity  up  to  the  head. 
In  one  of  the  most  texrible  and  protracted 
gocoeaaiona  €fi  conTulAive  attacks  the  author 
enr  witnessed,  each  paroxysm  could  be 
distinctly  traced,  conmiencing  in  one  toe, 
gradually  extending  np  the  limo,  and  trunk, 
aatil  the  whole  frame  was  fearfully  agitated. 
Insndi  cases  the  conTuIslye  movements  of  the 
limbs,  and  the  distortion  of  the  features  are 
trsly  terrible  to  witness ;  but  there  is  every 
reasan  to  suppose  that  in  many  instances, 
and  it  is  a  great   consolation   to  do  so, 
the  trial  is  to  the  spectators,  and  that  the 
cenknX  disorder  which  causes  such  violent 
canmadaa  of  the  body,  extinguishes  for 
the  time  any  consciousness  of  simering.^  Of 
eooise  whoi  the  mind  is  imaffected,  as  it  Ib 
ia  loek-jaw  or  tetanus,  or  in  hydrophobia 
aad  otiber  eases,  the  pain  of  the  convulsion 
it  ietarely  frit.     The  length  of  time  a  con- 
rakua  continues,  may  vary  from  a  few 
miantss  to  many  hours,  but  generally   the 
period  it  abort,  the  paroxysms  returning 
ifter  intervals  of  cessation.  The  fit  of  con- 
Tnhians  may  terminate  in  apoplectic  stupor, 
ia  a  rtate  of  extreme  nervous  exhaustion,  in 
kthargy,  or  in  prolonged  sleep.    For  some 
time  uwr,  there  is  usually  much  languor, 
both  i^ydcal  and  mental,  and  the  faculties 
of  the  mood  are  confused  and  incapable  of 
bang  exerted.    There  maj  remain  perma- 
Knt  kuon  of  the  nervous  functions,  such  as 
pmljsis,  or   disordered   nervous   action, 
nch  as  St.  Yitus's  dance ;  a  squint  often 
dates  ihmi  an  attack  of  convulsions  in  child- 
hood. In  some  cases  bleeding  from  the  nose 
or  ens,  or  vomiting,  or  diarrhoea  appear  to 
tendnate  the  attack. 

Convulsions  are  the  result  of  a  great 
miety  of  causes.  The  brain  itself  may  be 
the  organ  primarily  affected ;  there  may  be 
(iiiOiie  of  Its  structure,  or  pressure  or  irri- 
ution  exerted  upon  it,  by  disease  or  acci- 
^;  thoe  may  oe  too  great  determination 
of  Uood  to  the  head,  or  the  reverse  condition 
BtT  exist,  and  the  supplv  of  stimulant  blood 
to  the  bndn  may  be  inieiaequate.  But  con- 
^iiUons  quite  as  frequently  arise  from  irri- 
t*tioa  of  distant  organs  affecting  the  brain 
ttd  i{anal  cord ;  in  childhood,  the  irritation 
^  teething  is  a  most  prolific  source  of  con- 
^uUioiu,  and  perhaps  not  less  so,  irritation 
')f  the  stomach  and  bowels;  causes  which 
ou^in  the  adult,  produce  transient  head- 
icbe,  in  the  susceptible  nervous  system  of 
the  child  may  cause  convulsion.  In  females, 
iintatioa  connected  with  the  generative 
*7tteia  if  a  frequent  source  of  convulsive 
^f^aHf  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  formid- 
^  phases  of  Uie  disorder  occurs  in  the 


process  of  child-birth.  Strong  mental 
emotion  of  any  kind,  such  as  joy,  fear,  &c., 
&c.,  are  apt  to  cause  convulsion.  Suppres- 
sion of  accustomed  discharges  likcwue  are 
often  followed  by  an  attack  of  the  malady. 
Worms  in  the  intestinal  canal  cause  it;  and 
the  onset  of  acute  disease,  small-pox  in  par- 
ticular, but  also  febrile  disease  of  any  kind 
is,  in  many  instances,  heralded  by  an  attack. 
In  £eu:t,  with  those  who  are  susceptible, 
there  is  scarcely  an  agent,  from  a  carioiu 
tooth  or  the  scent  of  a  flower  upwards, 
which  has  not  tiie  power  of  exciting 
convulsive  action — or  something  nearly 
approaching  it — of  the  human  frame. 

Some  persons  are  much  more  liable  to  be 
affected  than  others,  and  children,  as  a 
general  rule,  especially  so;  it  is  therefore 
very  important,  uat  the  premonitorv  symp- 
toms, either  in  them  or  in  individuals  of 
excitable  temperament,  should  be  carefully 
noted  and  attended  to,  and  the  exciting 
cause,  if  possible,  discovered  and  removed. 
In  children,  the  state  of  the  gums,  and  of 
the  secretions  from  the  bowels,  are  especially 
to  be  watched ;  the  first  may  require  lanc- 
ing, or  the  second  clearing  out  by  an  active 
purgative,  such  as  calomel  and  scammony ; 
out  when,  from  the  occurrence  of  warning 
symptoms,  and  especially  if  the  child,  or 
any  other  member  of  the  family,  have  pre- 
viously suffered  from  convulsions,  an  attack 
is  supposed  to  be  impending,  medical  ad- 
vice should  be  procured.  A  point  of  great 
importance  to  be  determined  is,  whether 
the  disordered  condition  is  connected  with 
excess  or  deficicncv  of  circulation  in  the 
vessels  of  the  head  and  spine ;  for  if  the 
former,  it  is  evident  that  the  lowering  treat- 
ment which  it  requires,  must  be  injurious 
should  the  latter  condition  prevail,  for  this 
must  be  corrected  by  tonic  medicines,  or 
even  by  the  exhibition  of  stimulants  such  nr 
sal  volatile,  or  brandy  in  minute  quantity 
It  must  be  clear  to  afl,  how  important  it  is, 
either  in  the  prophylactic  or  in  the  actual 
treatment  of  convulsions,  whether  in  chil- 
dren or  adults,  that  this  point  should  bo 
clearly  ascertained.  And  as  it  is  one  which 
sometimes  requires  considerable  medical 
acumen  and  experience  satisfactorily  to  de- 
termine, it  must  be  equally  clear,  that  it 
must  render  non-professional  interference 
in  such  coses  a  matter  of  hazard,  and  not 
lightly  to  be  undertaken ;  at  the  some  time, 
the  sudden  and  alarming  nature  of  convulsive 
attacks,  renders  it  necessary  that  some 
means  of  discrimination,  and  some  safe 
rules  of  treatment,  should  be  known  to  all 
who  are  likely  to  be  appealed  to  in  such 
cases,  particularly  if  resident  in  places  far 
removed  from  immediate  medical  assistance, 
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sued;  the  bowels  must  be  regulated  but 
not  purged,  the  diet  attended  to  as  regards 
digestibuity,  not  lowered,  and  eyerj  source 
of  neryous  exhaustion,  either  fatigue  of 
body  or  mind,  or  of  a  sexual  character,  most 
scrupulously  avoided.  If  the  extremities 
are  cold,  aa  they  often  are,  their  waimth 
must  be  preserved ;  if  the  head  is  hot,  the 
moderate  use  of  cold  will  allay  nervous  ex- 
citement, as  well  as  vascular  action.  Pro- 
visional measures  like  the  above,  will,  if 
used  with  judgment,  be  most  valuable  even 
in  improfessional  hands,  but  they  are  not 
to  supersede  medical  examination,  which 
mtat  be  submitted  to. 

In  the  tretUmstU  of  an  attack  of  eonmdtum 
the  above  directions  must  equally  be 
borne  in  mind  and  acted  upon.  When 
a  child  is  seized  with  contuitiane  ttie  most 
generally  available  remedy  is  the  warm 
oath,  and  if  used  with  judgment  it  is  a  good 
one.  The  temperature  should  be  98*;  if 
the  child  is  strong  and  plethoric,  it  should 
not  be  immersed  above  the  waist,  and  while 
in  the  bath,  cold  should  be  applied  to  the 
head ;  if  the  child  is  weak,  it  may  be  put  in 
the  water  above  the  shoulders,  in  eitiier 
case  the  immersion  is  to  be  continued  tag 
twenty  minutes.  The  gums  are  to  be  lanced 
if  reqtdsite,  and  leeches  applied  to  ^e  head 
imder  the  cautions  already  given  as  to  the 
abstraction  of  bloody  and  under  the  same 
cautions,  purgatives  are  to  be  resorted  to, 
either  the  more  i>o  werfiil  ones  of  calomel  and 
scanmiony,  or  calomel  and  jalap,  or  senna, 
or  indeed  the  first  efficient  medicines  of  the 
class  at  hand,  or  the  milder  agency  a£  castor- 
oil  ;  in  addition,  an  aperient  clyster  may  be 
administered  with  advantage.  When  the 
child  is  taken  out  of  the  bath,  it  should  at 
once  be  wrapped  up  in  warm  blankets,  and 
laid  in  its  cradle,  or  in  bed,  and  cold  used 
to  the  head,  or  not,  as  thought  well,  and 
if  the  fits  still  continue,  mustard-plasters 
made  with  half  oatmeal  may  be  applied  to 
the  le^,  but  must  be  removed  as  soon  as 
the  skm  Ib  well  reddened. 

^Vhen  an  adult  is  seized  with  convulsions, 
the  treatment,  conducted  upon  the  same 
principles,  must  be  very  simHar  to  that 
recommended  for  a  child,  with  exception  of 
the  bath,  which  cannot  be  conveniently 
used ;  in  its  stead,  a  warm  bed,  with  hot 
applications  to  the  feet,  limbs,  &c.,  must  be 
substituted,  and  mustard-plasters  may  be 
used  more  freely.  If  there  is  much  heat  or 
excited  action  about  the  head,  it  should  be 
shaved,  or  the  hair  cut  close  oS,  and  cold 
or  iced  applieations-  freely  employed.  In 
following  out  these  directions,  the  non« 
professional  will  be  doing  much,  indeed  all 
they  can  legitimately,  to  relieve  during  the 

CoHVULSxoirs—Whethw  !n  ehHd  or  adalt,  if  thera  la  any  raspicloa  thtt  tli«  itomieh  Itself  It  loaded  or 
Irritated  by  Injarioai  food,  an  emetio  li  of  ooane  ladleated;  mutard  will  often  be  the  readleet  but 
uonba  if  preferable  for  children,  in  an  a?erage  doM  of  five  graioe  for  a  ebild  of  foor  yean  of  mg9, 
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and  it  is  reiterated  that  the  two  opposite 
states  must  be  kept  in  mind,  the  one  arising 
from  excess,  the  other  frt)m  deficiency  of 
circulation,  and  the  treatment  modified 
accordingly. 

If  convidsion  be  threatened  in  a  child  of 
full  habit,  with  firm  flesh  and  good  colour ; 
if  teething  is  going  on,  the   gums  must 
be  looked  to,  and  lanced  if  rec^uisite,  the 
bowels  may  be  freely  purged  with  calomel 
and  scammony,  or  with  srey  powder  at 
night,  followed  by  senna  m  the  morning, 
the  diet  being  at  the  same  time  reduced ;  and 
should  there  be  much  heat  about  ^e  head, 
and  the  symptoms  remain  unabated,  leeches 
— one,  two,  or  more,  according  to  age — may 
be  applied  to  the  temples,  and  cold  to  the 
head  generally.    If^  on  ihe  contrary,  the 
child,  even  though  fat,  be  pale,  and  the  flesh 
loose,  and  if  it  is  of  feeble  habit,  anything 
like  lowering  must  be  avoided;  the  gums 
ought,  of  course,  to  be  attended  to,  and  if 
the  bowels  are  disordered,  the  secretions 
must  be  gradually  corrected  by  a  couple  of 
grains  of  grey  powder,  ^ven  everv  night  at 
bed-time,  and,  if  requisite,  a  small  dose  of 
castor-oil  in    the   morning;    likewise,  in 
either  of  the  above  cases;  an  antacid  will 
probably  be  of  service,  such  as  three  or  four 
drops  of  potash  solution,  or  a  tea-spoonful 
of  fluid  magnesia,  in  the  milk  foocC  given 
twice  a-day.     In  judging  of  the  energy  or 
weakness  of  the  cerebral  circulation  in  in- 
fancy, as  long  as  the  opening  of  the  head  is 
unclosed,  it  affords  a  guide  to  judgment. 
AVhen  at  this  point,  the  scalp  and  subjacent 
parts  appear  depressed,  the  condition  is  one 
m  which  anything  like  lowering  measures 
are  inadmissible.   Ke^ng  the  already  given 
catUione  in  view,  and  remembering  how  often, 
both  in  child  and  adtdt,  convtdsion  is  threatened 
in  consequence  of  irritation,  not  in  the  brain 
or  spine,  but  at  a  distance  firom  them,  when  it 
is  suspected  that  an  attack  is  impending, 
and  when  medical  assistance  cannot  be  at 
once  procured,  attention  should  be  directed 
to  anv  possible  source  of  irritation,  and 
should    any  such   be  found,  its  removal 
should,  if  possible,  be  effected.     If  no  ap- 
preciable source  of  irritation  is  discovered, 
to  which  symptoms  of  threatened  convul- 
sion can  be  referred,  and  if  the  brain  itself 
be   suspected   to   be    in  fault,  the  same 
cautions  respecting  excess  or  deficiency  of 
vascular  action  must  still  be  remembered. 
If  plethora  is  undoubted,  if  the  individual 
is  of  full  habit,  florid,  and- with  a  strong 
pulse,  leeches  and  cold  to  the  head,  and 
free  purging,  with  low  diet,  may  be  reserted 
to  with  every  prospect  of  advantage ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  habit  is  feeble,  the  more 
negafive  system  will  be  most  safely  pur- 
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lor  jeer  or  ahortar  interval  that  must  neces- 
mtuj  elapse  before  the  case  is  seen  by  a 
medical  man.  Lastly,  it  must  be  borne  in 
■and  that  canmlBions  are  not  imfirequent 
in  extreme  intoxication,  and  also  in  poison- 
ing from  narcotics,  such  as  opium,  their 
oeciuraice  fitom  such  causes  would  of 
eonrse  materiallT  modify  the  treatment.  In 
children  particmarly,  they  are  unquestion- 
ibly  the  neq[uent  roralt  of  the  administra- 
tkm  of  laudanum,  and  more  frequently  stUl 
of  ouack  aoofhing  and  carminative  medicines 
mdelixira. 

Be&r  to — Apcptexy — Bath — Children — 

Oftitr —  Crot^ —  Spatmodic-^Head-^Lock' 

jam    Sptum     Ttetht^Warmt,  ^. 

•COOKERY  fbr  the  sick  and  convalescent. 

Tha  best  methods  of  preparing  suitable 

aomishment  for  the  sick  is  a  matter  of  so 

BBch  eonaequence,  that  its  consideration 

kerecannot  beoutof  place.  Its  importance 

Mipahane,  scarce  sufficiently  appreciated 

Vyiaj  class;  and  amongst  the  pow  almost 

tetsl  ignonnoe  prevails  respecting  it.  Even 

vkn  the  needfrd  materials  are  abundantlv 

pnridcd.  still,  thin^  are  prepared  in  such 

i  bsibaioua  and  uninviting  fiisnion,  that  the 

iNtidioiis  appetite  of  an  invalid  turns  loath- 

isc  from  them ;  and  this,  simply  from  lack 

•fiBowledge,  or  of  attention  in  preparing. 

CoMtantly  is  the  medical  man  told — "I 

eoald  eat,  bat  I  cannot  fimcy  such  food  as 

«f  liave  here" — and  this,  when  material  is 

tmij  provided,  but  nicety  wanting* 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  separate 
Btitks  which  treat  of  the  various  forms  of 
food  for  frirther  information ;  but  the  f olio w- 
iBf  nc^es  are  a  few  of  the  most  directly 

SioL-BOOX  Abticlss  of  Diet — and  here, 
iftaty  juat  be  hinted,  that  neatness  in 
Mrnn|;  up,  as  well  as  care  and  perfect 
fVanhncia  in  preparing,  makes  sick-room 
cooksy  move  Ukdy  to  be  attractive  to  an 
tinlj-oflBended  appetite. 

Aaaow-RooT.-~N'ot  ouite  a  table-spoon- 
U  of  srrow-root  powder  is  to  be  mixed 
^ly  and  smoothly  in  a  basin  with  a 
little  eold  water — and  when  done,  a  pint 
of  boiUnff  water  added ;  it  should  then  be 
iWKtened  to  taste,  and  put  on  the  fire  to 
U  for  five  minutes,  stirring  well  the 
vhole  time.  If  wine  ia  permitted,  it  should 
|>c  pat  to  it  after  the  arrow-root  is  poured 
utfo  the  basin.  The  same  quantity  of  arrow- 
not  is  a  proper  one,  when  it  is  prepared 
villi  milk  inatoaii  of  Water. 

Oatmial  Qbubl. — ^A  dessert-spoonful  of 
■Ml  must  be  mixed  smoothly  with  two  of 
3Qld  water — a  pint  of  boiling  water  poured 
iii  lad  the  whole  boiled  on  the  fire  for  ten 
■iaatcs,  well  stirring  for  the  time— sugar, 
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or  pepper  and  salt,  being  added,  as  may  be 
agreeable  to  or  proper  for  the  sick  person. 

Sago  requires  thorough  washing  in  cold 
water,  to  take  away  its  earthy  taste ;  after 
doing  so — (a  table-spoonful  will  be  a  suitable 
(quantity) — ^i)ut  it  in  a  pint  of  milk,  and  boil 
it  slowly  till  it  is  quite  soft  and  has  thickened 
the  milk — ten  minutes,  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  is  sufficient  time— sweeten  to  taste, 
and  add  wine,  or  flavour  with  lemon-peel 
according  to  circumstances.  Some  invalids 
prefer  tapioca  to  sago.  It  is  prepared  in 
the  same  quantity  as  the  other,  but  does 
not  require  the  previous  washing,  and 
takes  only  half  the  time  for  softening  on 
the  fire. 

In  all  preparations  for  the  sick,  let  the 
constant  stuiing  whilst  on  the  fire  be 
attended  to,  whether  directed  or  not.  A 
smatch  of  bum  renders  sick-cookery  per- 
fectly abominable. 

Ground  Rxcb  Milk. — A  table-spoonful 
of  ground  rice,  a  pint  and  a-half  of  milk, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  candied  lemon-peel. 
Mix  the  rice  very  smoothly  with  the  milk, 
then  add  the  lemon-peel  cut  into  very  small 
pieces ;  boil  for  half  an  hour ;  and  strain  as 
soon  as  off  the  fire. 

This  is  an  excellent  nutritious  beverage 
for  the  sick  when  strict  abstinence  is  not 
required,  and  for  early  convalescence. 

Simple  Bread  Fakada.— Put  a  moderate 
quantity  of  grated  or  soft  stale  bread  into 
enough  boilmg  water  to  form  a  moderately 
thick  piilp ;  cover  it  up,  and  leave  it  to  soak 
for  an  hour — then  beat  it  up  with  two  or 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  milk,  and  fine  sugar 
to  sweeten— ^il  the  whole  for  ten  minutes. 
This  preparation  is  occasionally  acceptable 
to  the  invalid,  when  milk  dietary  alono  is 
rejected. 

Carrageen  Moss. — One  ounce  of  it, 
boiled  in  a  pint  and  a-half  of  water,  is  suf- 
ficient to  form  a  semi-transparent,  mode- 
rately consistent,  nearly  tasteless  jelly, 
which,  when  sweetened  and  acidulated,  or 
when  mixed  with  milk,  forms  an  excellent 
diet  for  invalids  who  require  to  have  the 
strength  supported.  The  gelatine,  now  so 
commonly  used,  is  a  very  palatable  pre- 
paration, combined  with  either  water  or 
milk,  and  may  be  taken  dissolved  in  tea, 
cofiee,  or  broth,  without  impairing  the 
flavour  of  one  or  other. 

Jelly  from  Gelatine.— To  rather  more 
than  an  ounce  of  gelatine  add  half-a-pint  of 
cold  water  to  soften  it,  then  pour  over  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  and  stir  till  the  gela- 
tine is  dissolved  ;  pare  very  thinly  the  rind 
of  one  lemon,  and  add,  with  the  juice  of 
three  or  four — if  acids  are  permitted — one 
Dound  of  loaf  sugar,  the  whites  and  shells 


*  For  idiBrtBnsl  iafomution  on  cooking  for  the  lick  — Sm  Appendix. 
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of  three  or  four  eggs, 
whisked  together,  and 
whole :  let  it  come  to  the  boil  upon  the  lire 
without  more  stirring, — if  wine  is  ordered 
with  it,  it  should  be  added  after  coming  off 
the  Jire;  pour  it  through  a  thick  flumel 
jelly  bag, — what  runs  through  at  first  will 
not  be  clear,  and  should  be  returned  to  the 
bag  again ;  let  it  stand  till  cold,  and  you 
wiU  have  a  clear,  sparkling  jelly,  which  few 
InTalids  will  refuse. 

Gelatine  with  Milk. — An  ounce  of 
gelatine  is  to  be  soaked  in  half-a-pint  of 
cold  milk ;  when  softened,  a  pint  of  boiling 
milk  stirred  well  with  it,  till  it  is  quite  dis- 
solved, it  may  be  sweetened  to  taste,  and 
put  upon  the  fire  to  boil  up  altogether.  It 
may  be  flavoured  with  lemon-peel,  or  cin- 
namon, or  brandy,  as  is  most  liked,  or  most 
suitable.  It  ^will  be  quite  solid  when 
cold. 

White  Wine  Whbt. — Boil  a  pint  of 
milk ;  add  to  it  one  or  two  glasses  of  sherrj 
wine,  and  sugar  enough  to  sweeten ;  let  it 
boil  till  the  curd  has  separated,  then  strain 
through  muslin.  If  the  wine  does  not  pos- 
sess sufficient  acid  to  turn  the  milk,  a  httle 
rennet,  or  a  tea-spoonful  of  lemon-juice,  or 
three  or  four  grams  of  tartaric  acid  may  be 
added. 

Baaley- Water. — See  Barley, 

Lemonade. — The  iuice  of  two  lemons, 
the  rind  of  one,  added  to  a  quart  of  boiling 
water,  sweetened  moderately,  and  kept  in  a 
covered  Jar  or  jug,  is  a  useful  drmk  for 
those  suffering  from  cold  or  slight  fever. 

Toast- Watek. — ^This  simple  beverage  is 
seldom  well  prepared.  Let  the  water  with 
which  it  is  made  have  been  boiled  and  be- 
come cold.  Toast  thoroughly  of  a  fine  deep 
brown,  but  not  black,  half  a  slice  of  a  stale 
quartern  loaf;  put  it  into  a  lug,  and  pour  a 
quart  of  the  water  over  it ;  let  it  stand  two 
hours,  and  decant  the  water  from  the  bread. 
A  small  piece  of  either  orange  or  lemon-peel 
added  with  the  bread  is  an  improvement  to 
toast-water. 

Linseeo-Tea. — One  oimce  of  linseed, 
not  bruised,  two  drachms  of  liquorice-root, 
bruised ;  pour  over  one  pint  of  boiling  water ; 
place  the  jug — covered  jugs  with  perforated 
spouts  shoiud  alwavs  be  used  for  drinks  for 
sick  people — near  the  fire  for  three  or  four 
hours,  then  strain  off.  When  linseed-tea  is 
ordered  to  be  continued,  it  should  be  made 
fresh  every  day. 

••  Milk  ahd  Soda-Wateb. — ^Heat,  nearly 
to  boiling,  a  tea-cupful  of  milk ;  dissolve  in 
it  a  tea- spoonful  of  fine  sugar,  put  it  into  a 
large  tumbler,  and  pour  over  it  two-thirds 
of  a  bottle  of  soda-water.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent mode  of  taking  milk  when  the  stomach 


thoroughly  well    is  charged  with  acid,  and  consequently  feels 
stirred   into    the    oppressed  by  milk  alone." 

*•  Rice  and  Gbavt.— Let  the  rich  gravy 
frx>m  a  leg  of  roasted  mutton,  or  sirloin  of 
beef,  stand  till  the  fat  forms  a  cake  on  tho 
surface,  remove  it,  and  heat  the  gravy 
with  as  much  well-boiled  rice  as  will  make 
it  thick.  A  tea-cupf\il  of  this  is  very 
strengthening  in  the  early  convalescence  of 
delicate  children." — Dr.  A,  7*.  Thomeon, 

COPAIBA,  or  Copaiva,  or  Balsam  of 
CoPAivA,— is  a  fluid  resin  obtained  &om 
trees  native  to  Brazil.  It  is  principally  used 
in  treatment  of  chest  and  Tenereal  diaeasea. 
See  Balsam, 

COPPER,— the  well-known  metal,  la 
used  in  medicine,  principally  in  the  fonn  of 
its  sulphate,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
*'  blue  vitriol,"  which  occurs  in  crystals  of 
a  beautiful  blue  colour.  It  can  never  be 
employed  as  a  domestic  medicine  internally, 
ana  scarcely,  if  at  all,  as  an  external  apph- 
cation,  vdth  much  benefit;  in  the  latter 
form,  indeed,  mischief  is  often  done,  by  the 
popular  practice  of  sprinklinff  *'  powdered 
olue  stone"  upon  sores  and  tdcers;  its 
injudicious  and  copious  application  giving 
much  unnecessary  pain,  producing  slough- 
ing or  mortification  of  the  surface  to 
wmch  it  is  used,  and  thus  retarding^  in- 
stead of  hastening  a  cure. 

All  the  salts  of  copper  are  poisonous,  but 
those  which  are  most  generally  knovm  and 
used  as  poisons  are,  blue  vitriol  and  verdi- 
gris ;  another  combination,  the  axaenite  of 
copper — a  compound  of  arsenic  and  eopper 
— also  known  as  Scheele's  green,  and  deadly 
poison,  has  already  been  noticed  under  tbie 
nead  of  arsenic.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
poisoning  by  copper  freouently  occurs  in 
consequence  of  the  use  of  copper  vesselB  in 
cooking,  &c. 

Blue  vitriol  is  sometimes  taken  toprooure 
abortion  ;  its  strong  metallic  taste,  however, 
would  prevent  its  being  administered  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  person  taking  it. 
It  has  been  taken  for  the  purx)08e  of  suicide, 
and  the  audior  has  witnessed  one  case  of 
tiie  kind  which  proved  fatal  in  ten  hours,  to 
a  woman  above  seventy  years  of  age,  who 
swallowed  a  large  dose  in  order  to  commit 
self-destruction.  The  poison  produces,  in 
the  first  instance,  violent  vomiting,  and  in 
this  way  life  may  be  saved  by  the  emetic 
action  of  the  salt  itself;  purging  succeeds, 
followed  by  extreme  depression  of  the  vital 
po^'ers,  cramps  in  the  limbs  and  severe  pain 
in  the  bowels ;  occasionally  jaundice  has 
occurred.  The  matters  ejected  are  tinged 
with  the  blue  colour  of  me  poison.  £i  a 
case  of  poisoning  by  a  salt  of  copper,  the 
object  must,  of  course,  be  to  get  the  atomaeh 
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freed  hom,  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  Its 
own  emetic  actiofn  should  be  assisted  by 
trarm  drinks,  warm  water,  or  milk,  or 
mucUaginous  drinks  of  some  kind,  such 
ss  linsMd-tea,  or  barley-water ;  sugar  has 
been  found  useful  in  these  cases  as  an  anti- 
dote, and  should  be  added  in  good  quan- 
titr  to  the  fluids  which  are  administered. 
After  the  stomach  has  been  well  cleared 
by  the  Tomitinff ,  raw  eggs  should  be  given 
Urply,  and  it  sickness  does  not  recur, 
which  it  probably  will,  it  should  be  re- 
mdnecd  by  puttmg  a  feather  down  the 
throat,  or  by  tiie  administration  of  a  scruple 
of  white  fitriol  in  a  little  water.  Of  course 
medical  assiitance  should  be  obtained,  but 
the  shore  measures  may  advantageously  be 
ksd  recourse  to  in  the  interval.  Wlien 
f«'««*«"ig  by  copper  occurs  in  consequence 
cC  its  presence  m  food  which  has  been 


.  ^„jd  improperly,  or  in  badlr  cleaned 
eopper  Teasels,  the  amount  of  tne  poison 
BUf  not  be  sufficient  to  occasion  deatn,  but 
it  pradnces  severe  symptoms  similar  to  those 
ibore  detailed.    Cc^er  vessels,  omless  pro- 
.cclsd  by  tinning,  ana  even  then,  unless  the 
protectiQin  is  in  a  perfect  state,  cannot  be 
coosdered  desirable  cooking  utensils,  and 
vbea  they  are  used,  the  strictest  cleanliness 
»  requisite  for  safety;   even  if  water  is 
illowed  to  stand  in  a  copper  pan  for  any 
kB|di  of  time,  a  poisonous  salt  is  formed, 
Int  if  the  water  contains  an  acid  of  any 
kind,  such  as  vinegar,  if  it  holds  common 
nJt  in  solution,  or  if  there  be  oily  or  fatty 
Butter  present,  poisonous  compounds  are 
qniddy  formed,  consequently,  food  which 
contains  any  of  these  ingredients  should 
sever  be  prepared  in  copper  vessels ;  the 
wae  objection,  of  course,  holds  good  as 
Kgirds  preserving  firuits,  which  all  contain 
Boie  or  less  acid,  and  are  therefore  liable  to 
*et  upon  copper.     There  is,  however,  less 
diDfer  as  long  as  the  active  operations  of 
cnung  are  going  on,  than  there  is  from 
iUowing  the  articles  above  enumerated  to 
*tind  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  copper 
Qtoiiil,  freely  exposed  to  the  air.    German 
bItct,  which  contains  a  proportion,  more  or 
Ictt  considerable,   of   copper,  is  in  some 
Octree  open  to  similar  objections,  and  those 
voo  have  used  this  material  for  any  pur- 
poiee,  must  have  noticed  the  green  stains 
^'luch  form  upon  its  surface,  and  which  are 
ovin^  to  decomposition  of  the  copper  it 
CQBtsms.      Many  of  the  cheaper    green 
pieUes  contain  copper,  which  is  added  to 
^W  to  make  the  colour  appear  finer ;  the 
adolteration   mav  be  detected   by  intro- 
ducing a  perfectly  clean  plate  of  iron — a 
tiUe  knife — ^into  the  suspected  article;  if 
Nppo  is  present,  it  will  Ixi  deposited  upon 
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the  surface  of  the  former  metal,  in  the  form 
of  a  fine  metallic  film  or  coating.    It  has 
been  the  practice,  on  the  continent,  to  add 
a  small  proportion  of  sulphate  of  copper  to 
dou^h  in  the  making  of  bread  ;  the  prac- 
tice IS  not  known  to  be  followed  in  England. 
Copper  has  been  detected  in  mussels  which 
have  caused  symptoms  of  poisoning,  but  it 
is  not  considered  to  be  the  mvariable  cause 
of  the  injurious  results  which  occasionally 
follow  the  use  of  this  shell  fish  as  food.    It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of 
the  green  colouring  matters  and  pigments, 
at  present  in  general  use,  are  compounds  of 
copper,  and,  uierefore,  care  should  be  ob- 
served in  permitting  children  to  have  access 
to  them.     A  child  has  been  poisoned  by  a 
cake  of  green  paint  from  a  toy  colour-box. 
Copper  coins  are  sometimes  swallowed  by 
'*hiidren,  and  may  pass  away  by  stool  vrith 
out  any  apparent  had  consequences ;  but 
this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  severe  epi- 
leptic fits  have  ensued  in  consequence  of 
the  accident.    In  the  event  of  a  child  being 
knovm  to  have  swallowed  apiece  of  copper, 
salt,  acids,  and  fattv  matters  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  its  food,  which  ought  to  consist 
of  thick  milky  preparations,  such  as  hastv 
pudding  and  the  like,  well  sweetened  vrith 
su^ ;  gentle  doses  of  aperients  being  ad- 
ministered.   The  thickened  food  should  bo 
given  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  accident. 
Refer  to — Arunite  of  Copper,* 
CORDIALS— ard  stimulants  generally  of 
an  alcoholic  nature,  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  old  idea  that  they  '*  stren^h^ned 
the  heart."      They  certainly  stimulate  the 
circulation,  and  are  useful  m  cases  of  de- 
pression fjrom  any  cause,  where  such  an 
effect  is  required.     Brandy  is,  perhaps,  as 
good  and  as  generally  attainable  a  cordial 
as  any;  the  compound  tincture  of  carda- 
moms, and  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia, 
constitute    two    of    the    best     medicinal 
cordials. 

Refer  to-^Excitantt, 

CORIANDER  SEEDS  — are  produced 
by  a  plant,  a  native  of  southern  Europe ;  it 
now  groTi's  vfiXd.  in  Britain.  They  are  a 
pleasant  and  powerful  carminative,  the  pro- 
perty depending  upon  the  volatile  oil  which 
they  contain.  In  medicine,  coriander  is 
principally  used  to  correct  the  griping  pro- 
perties of  senna,  t 

CORN. — A  com  is  a  thickened  state  of 
the  epidermis,  or  outer  or  scarf  skin,  caused 
by  irritation,  such  as  pressure  or  friction, 
acting  upon  Uie  true  or  sensitive  skin,  which 
causes  an  increased  growth  of  the  flattened 
cells  of  which  the  epidermis  is  composed. 
The  com,  produced  in  the  first  place  by 
external  pressure  or  friction,  soon  becomes, 

*  CAmsw— TIm  aw  of  e(»pper  cbirancyi  to  f(u  bomert  hu  been  fonnd  Injarioos  in  work  roomf,  and  fymp* 
t"*^  of  copper  polaontnir  havt  been  prodaced  In  thoee  exposed  to  the  inflaenoe. 

t  CoftiAXDCK-— Corliinder  seed  roatted  and  ground  like  coffee  and  infoMd  irilb  cfism  ana  lagar  Is  tm- 
P^Til  In  South  Amerlcn  m  a  aoporific. 
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in  itself,  an  additional  source  of  irritation, 
and,  by  its  hardness,  increases  propor- 
tionally the  inflamed  and  sensitive  condi- 
tion of  the  true  skin  \indemeath.  K  the 
causes  are  removed,  the  disease  gets  well, 
as  any  who  has  suffered  from  corns  can 
testify,  after  having  been  confined  by  illness 
for  any  time.  Tishtshoes  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  general  originators  of  corns,  but  badly- 
made,  ill-fitting  ones,  also  give  rise  to  the 
affection,  not  by  pressure  but  by  friction. 
Soft  corns  generally  form  between  the  toes, 
and  are  very  troublesome  and  painful :  they 
are  kept  soft  by  the  continued  perspiration 
of  the  part. 

The  most  efficient  cure  for  corns  is,  of 
course,  to  get  quit  of  the  cause — the  offend- 
ing boot  or  shoe — ^but  as  some  persons  are 
80  liable  to  the  affection,  or  have  their  feet 
so  formed,  that  if  they  wear  boots  or  shoes 
af  all  they  must  suffer  from  corns ;  the  besf 
palliative  ia  keeping  the  hardened  mass  well 
pared  down  in  the  centre.  Vinegar,  or 
strong  acetic  acid,  applied  to  a  com  every 
evening  will  sometimes  effect  a  cure,  a  little 
olive-oil  being  smeared  over  every  morning. 
Various  corn-plasters  are  used;  the  most 
effective  and  rational  are  those  which  are 
made  tiiick,  and  have  a  hole  cut  in  the 
centre  for  the  com,  which  is  thus  preserved 
from  pressure.  Soft  corns  should  be  cut 
with  scissors:  a  piece  of  linen  should  bo 
worn  between  the  toes,  and  the  strictest 
cleanliness  observed.  A  peculiar  kind  of 
som  occasionally  forms  under  the  comer  of 
the  nail  of  the  great  toe,  and  causes  much 
pain  and  irritation,  if  discovered  by  slightly 
elevating  the  nail,  the  thickened  mass  may 
joe  turned  out. 

Kefer  to — Sktn, 

CORN.— See  Grains. 

CORNEA.— The  transparent,  glass-like, 
portion  of  the  eye.    See  Eye, 

CORROSION.— The  term,  when  applied 
to  the  living  body,  means  the  gradual  de- 
struction of  any  of  its  tissues  by  chemical 
action. 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE.— See  Mee- 

OURT. 

COSMETICS  are  external  applications 
used  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  skin, 
as  regards  whiteness,  &c.  Their  employ- 
ment is  always  to  be  condemned,  moreover 
they  frequently  contain  deleterious  matters, 
such  as  corrosive  sublimate  of  mercury, 
salts  of  lead,  &c.,  &c.  Indirectly  they  are 
injurious,  by  leading  the  mind  from  the 
only  true  cosmetics,  obedience  to  the  laws 
for  the  maintenance  of  physical  health, 
which  the  Almighty  has  linked  vrith  our 
existence — Cleaminess,  temperance,  abun- 
dant fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  early  hours. 
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and  the  cheerfrdness  which  results  fitmi  thi 
healthftd  occupation  of  the  mind  in  legiti 
mate  pursuits,  are  cosmetics  which  no  ar 
can  imitate  or  supply. 

COSTIVENESS,  or  Cowstipatiok,  k 
undue  retention  of  the  faecal  contents  of  thi 
bowels,  and  their  evacuation  in  a  harde: 
and  drier  condition  thui  natural.  Hie  stati 
is  one,  in  ^eat  degree  dependent  upon  haU 
and  constitution,  for  that  whid^  would  hi 
considered  constipation  in  one  person,  woulc 
not  be  so  in  anotner,  and  vice  versd.  As  t 
general  rule,  however,  the  bowels  ought  U 
relieve  themselves  thoroughfy^  once  in  thi 
twenty-four  hours,  when  such  is  not  thi 
case,  ihe  condition  may  be  said  to  be  oneo 
costiveness. 

With  some  individuals,  a  single  evaeiia' 
tion  of  the  bowels,  once  every  three  or  fow 
days,  and  even  less  often,  seems  to  be  suffi 
cient,  and  perfectly  compatible  with  thei 
enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  and  when  sod 
is  the  case,  it  is  of  course  superfluous  t< 
endeavour  to  correct  it,  and  it  is  better  U 
let  well  alone.  If^  however,  in  conjunctioi 
with  this  condition  of  the  bowels,  the  penoi 
suffers  from  headache,  from  languor,  froD 
distention  of  the  abdomen,  if  the  breath  i 
disagreeable,  and  the  ton^e  frured,  th< 
state  is  not  compatible  with  health,  anc 
should  be  corrected. 

The  causes  of  costiveness  are  very  nitme 
rous,  the  nature  of  the  food  as  might  be  eZ' 
pected  exerts  considerable  influence ;  breac 
oadly  made,  and  especially  if  alum  be  mixec 
with  it,  cheese,  milk  vrith  some  persons,  £uri 
naceous  articles  such  as  arrow-root  or  ffromu 
rice,  and  food  of  too  concentrated  a  diarae- 
ter,  all  tend  to  constipate.  Deficient  exercise 
particularly  if  combined  with  much  exertioi 
of  mind  ;  any  drain  upon  the  system  as  b 
suckling,  abimdant  perspirations,  loss  o 
nervous  power,  and  old  age,  have  the  sam 
effects.  Pregnancy,  and  tumours  in  tb 
abdomen,  constipate  by  mechanical  obstroo 
tion,  and  in  the  same  way,  contraction  o 
any  portion  of  the  alimentary  canaL  Thi 
colon  or  large  bowel  is  very  ftequentlj  th( 
seat  of  the  constipation,  it  loses  tone,  allowi 
itsdf  to  be  distended,  sometimes  to  ai 
enormous  extent,  or  contracts  to  a  yeri 
narrow  calibre  in  some  portion  of  its  course 
Lastly,  a  very  common  inducing  cause  o 
costiveness,  particularly  in  females,  is  In 
attention  to  the  intimation  of  nature  ti 
relieve  the  bowels. 

As,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  persons  o 
constitutional  peculiarity,  confined  boweb 
cannot  be  compatible  vrith  health,  comfort 
or  activity  of  cither  mind  or  body,  the  8t&t< 
must  be  rectified,  and  that  in  a  propei 
manner,  not  as  it  is  usually  attempted 
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Pei)iips  thero  is  no  ailment  M  Vhi<{h  Che 

koman  bodr  ib  sal]t}ect,  which  is  more  &e- 

moitly  miii-managed    than    constipation. 

CTerj  effort  should  be  made  to  correct  the 

diioraer  without  the  aid  of  medicine.    In 

the  foodt  all  those  articles  which  haTe  been 

eomneimted,  or  which  are  known  to  con- 

itipste,  must  be  avoided;  the  bread  used 

ihoold  be  made  of  coarse  flour ;  if  vegetables 

ad  fruits  agree  in  other  respects  the)r  may 

be  freely  consumed,  and  cocoa  substituted 

for  tea  or  coffee  :  food  is  not  to  be  taken  in 

a  itata  of  too  great  concentration,  but  so 

ftst  by  the  bulk  of  its  refuse  it  may  afford 

whrtMice  to  stimulate  the  action  of  the 

boirds.  In  addition,  there  are  various  arti- 

dei  of  diet  whidi  exert  an  aperient  effect, 

lad  which  may  be  used  or  not  according 

tD  the  taste  of  the  person :  such  as  Scotch 

Mtmeal  in  the  form  of  porridge,  honey, 

■mes,  ftc.     Exercise,  whether  on  foot  or 

■oneback,  is  another  valuable  aid  in  the 

sbmitbI  ojf  the  costive  state ;  it  not  only 

vpatkeaoM  all  the  functions,  but  it  assists 

if  tba  mechanical  motion  it  communicates 

to  tiM  intestines ;  a  similar  effect  may,  in 

me  cases,  be  produced  by  friction  or 

*— ^'*g  Um  abdomen  with  the  hand ;  the 

|nedoe  is  scarcely  so  much  resorted  to  as 

t  mii^i  be.    Another  very  important  point 

aicfulaiity  in  the  time  of  evacuating  the 

Was ;  not  waiting  for  the  urgent  sensa- 

lifiB,  hut  retiring  for  the  purpose  at  one  set 

Vmod  of  the  day,  when  time  cjn  be  given. 

Fenoos  who  are  liable  to  costivene v  should 

p«  themselves  at  least  a  quiiXter  of  an 

Mv,  or  even  longer  for  the  daily  evacua- 

tioa  of  the  bowels.    Lastly,  as  constipation 

s  m  frequent  an  attendant  upon  the  seden- 

tvy  life  of   the   student,  and   upon  the 

ttuoos-minded  man  of  business,  a  holiday 

both  from  books  or  desk,  and  change  of 

tt  md  scene,  is  both  a  good  and  pleasant 

»wdy. 

When  neither  diet  nor  renmen  wiU  effect 

^  ose,  other  means  must  be  had  recourse 

to*  If  there  is  simple  costiveness,  without 

dinrder  of  the  digestive  functions,  the  best 

icacdy  will  be  me  regtdar  use  of  some 

iitople  clyster ;  if  on  the  other  hand,  furred 

titogoe,  with  acidity  of  stomach,  flatulence, 

Ptoa  between  the  shoulders,  headache,  &c., 

betoken  deranged  digestion,  medicine  will 

be  reqaired,  at  all  events  in  the  first  in- 

■toaee;  the  liver  is  probably  at  fault,  and 

^  or  six  grains  of  blue  pill,  or  of  com- 

poond  eolocynth  and  calomel  pill,  followed 

IB  the  morning  by  the  black  draught,  or 

Vr  eattor-oil,  will  be  requisite  to  commence 

i^  treatment. 

When  the   stomach,   liver,  and  upper 
boveli  have  been    weU   cleared  by  the 


above  medicines,  it  is  requisite  to  keep 
the  bowels  open,  otherwise  a  few  days  will 
see  all  the  symptoms  returned,  and,  in  fact, 
such  is  too  oil^  the  case :  persons  are  con- 
tent with  taking  a  dose  of  strong  opening 
medicine  every  few  days,  or  once  a  week, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  rest  content  with 
thus,  as  it  is  called,  having  a  good  clearing 
out — albeit  they  are  under  the  necessity  of 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  doses.  The 
practice  is  one  incompatible  with  sound 
nealth,  and  is  most  injurious  to  the  stomach 
and  bowels  themselves ;  many  cases  of  ob- 
struction, and  even  inflammation  of  the 
bowels  are  produced  by  it.  The  principle 
to  be  proceeded  upon  m  the  treatment  of 
costiveness  is,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  keep 
the  bowels  in  action  than  to  excite  them 
to  it  when  they  have  become  thoroughly 
torpid,  and  therefore  the  individual  should 
not  rest  content  without  the  daily  evacua- 
tion. As  has  been  said  above,  if  simple 
constipation,  depending  upon  inaction  of 
the  lower  bowel,  exists,  the  use  of  the 
cl3rster  will  in  all  probability  be  sufficient ; 
but  medicine  may  be  required,  perhaps 
daily,  for  some  time,  or  it  may  be  used 
alternately  with  the  clyster.  Some  medi- 
cines are  more  than  others  adapted  to  the 
tieatment  of  habitnal  costiveness,  and  of 
these  castor-oil,  aloes,  alone  or  in  its  com- 
binations, senna,  and  ipecacnhana  are  the 
principal,  their  great  adrantage  is  not  losing 
their  effect  by  continued  use.  When  castor- 
oil  can  be  taken  regularly,  in  most  cases  it 
answers  extremely  well,  and  if  taken  re^- 
larly,  the  dose  rec^uires  rather  diminution 
than  increase  ;  it  is  a  medicine,  moreover, 
which  never  seems  to  injure  the  tone  or  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  bowels.  In  the  con- 
stipation of  pregnancy,  castor-oil  is  so  well 
known  as  the  beist  and  safest  aperient  that 
it  scarcely  requires  mention.  Aloes  is 
peculiarly  weU  adapted  to  relieve  certain 
forms  of^  costiveness,  particularly  that  of 
the  sedentary,  and  may  oe  taken  in  the  form 
of  pill,  in  combination  with  soap,  in  the  com- 
poimd  rhubarb  pill  or  compound  eolocynth 
pill ;  any  of  these  are  most  excellent  com- 
binations. If  there  is  debility  of  stomach, 
the  addition  of  a  quarter  or  Kalf  a  min  of 
quinine  to  each  pill  increases  the  efficiency  of 
the  medicine  and  gives  tone  to  the  stomach. 
The  quinine  must  not  be  continued  for  more 
-than  a  fortnight  at  a  time  The  dose  of  aloes 
when  regularly  taken  does  not  rec^uire  to  be 
au^ented.  When  Quicker  action  is  re- 
quired, the  compoimd  decoction  of  aloes 
may  be  taken  with  advantage  instead  of 
pills.*  The  principal  contra- indication  to 
the  use  of  aloes  is  the  occurrence  of  piles, 
which,  if  inflamed,  or  if  the  dose  be  too 

*  Coemassss.— Tn  the  trtatment  of  costive  the  following  pUl  Is  often  especially  neefkil,  bat  it  thould  not 
tofMWTcrtd  In  far  more  then  ten  days  at  a  timr,  and  Its  use  not  renewed  until  after  an  interral  of  ten  day*, 
■'■tof  thli  tattenral  the  onlinary  Colocynth,  or  eompoond  rhubarb  pUl  may  be  taken.    Take  of  extract  of 


two  graina.  eompoond  Colocynth  pill  forty  grains ;  mix  thoroughly,  and  divide  into  twelve  pUls. 

uke  «•  or  two  at  bcdtlmei 
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strong,  are  apt  to  be  aggrayated  by  the 
medicine,  in  this  case,  castor-oil,  or  infu- 
sion of  senna,  or  the  clyster,  should  be 
substituted,  for  a  time  at  least.  In  some 
cases,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  piles 
are  not  inflamed,  aloes  taken  regularly 
in  small  doses,  seems  to  exert  a  bene- 
ficial and  curative  action  upon  them ;  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  Keeping  the  in- 
testinal Teins  from  becoming  oyer-loaded 
with  blood.  Senna,  either  in  infusion  or 
electuary,  is  a  medicine  well  adapted  for 
the  relief  of  costiveness ;  it  is  perfectly  safe, 
and  does  not  seem  soon  to  lose  its  effect. 
Ipecacuanha,  not  alone,  but  in  quarter  or 
half-grain  doses,  especially  when  added  to 
the  luoetic  pills,  exerts  a  most  beneficial 
effect  in  cases  of  habitually  confined  bowels. 
A  weak  solution  of  Epsom  salts,  a  drachm 
to  the  half-pint  of  water,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  five  or  ten  drops  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid«  when  taken  on  first  rising 
in  the  morning,  will  prove  effectual  with 
some,  and  forms  a  change  firom  the  use  of 
the  other  aperients.*  Again  it  is  repeated ; 
keep  the  bowels  free,  by  food,  by  exercise, 
by  habit,  if  possible,  by  clyster  or  medicines, 
if  necessary;  but  do  nbt  let  them  become 
costive. f 

In  some  individuals,  in  whom  the  walls 
of  the  abdomen  are  very  flaccid,  and  do  not 
afford  sufficient  tonic  support  to  the  con- 
tained bowels,  costiveness  frequently  exists, 
and  is  much  remedied  by  the  use  of  an 
elastic  or  other  belt,  worn  to  support  the 
entire  belly. 

Refer  to — Alimentary  Canal — Aloee — 
Clyster — Digestion — LaxativeSf  S^e, 

COTTON  is  a  soft  downy  fibre  obtained 
from  the  seed  capsxdes  of  the  cotton-plant, 
a  species  of  gossvpium.  In  its  manufac- 
tured state,  as  calico,  it  is  useful  for  many 
purposes,  such  as  bandages  &c.,  in  medical 
practice.  The  use  of  cotton  cloth  in  the 
treatment  of  sores  is  generally  considered 
to  be  more  likely  to  irritate  than  Unen,  but 
the  difference,  if  there  is  much,  is  greatly 
exajggerated.  The  cause  has  been  said  to 
be  m  the  different  form  of  tiie  constituent 
fibre  ;  that  of  the  cotton,  as  seen  under  the 
microscope,  being  flat ;  that  of  the  lint 
ro\md.  Much  of  the  manufactured  lint 
consists  of  cotton  alone  or  mixed  vnth  flax. 
It  has  been  thought  that  the  flat  shaap  (?) 
edges  of  the  cotton  fibre  were  the  irritating 
agents.  The  use  of  the  sheet  cotton  in  the 
form  as  used  for  wadding  dresses,  is  a  most 
invaluable  application  in  bums.  It  is  also 
sometimes  used  to  dress  blisters. 

Befer  to— Ltn< — Burns,  S^c, 

COITLEDON  UBCBILICUS,  or  Wall 
Prnnywort,  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is 

*  Cosnrnms.— The  following  electuary  wai  reeoramended  by  the  late  Dr.  Oreves,  and  wonld,  probably, 
fuit  penoni  of  week  beblt  Take  of  senne  oonf eetion  two  oancee ;  ereeni  of  tartar  helf  an  oonce ;  cartMaati 
of  iron,  quarter  of  an  oanoe ;  lyrap  of  Ringer  lafBdent  to  make  an  eleotatry.  Doee  one  email  teaepoonfW  ai 
mid  day  and  bedtime.  In  eone  caaee  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  aolphttr  may  be  added.  For  additional  remarks 
—See  Appendix. 

f  Ihe  new  drug  **  Podopbylllne  **  is  avAloible  addition  to  oar  remedies  in  the  treatment  ofoosUi 
See  Appendix— Article  **Fodophylline.*' 


found  growing  on  old  walls,  chiefly  in  tl 
south  of  England.  The  whole  plant  is  aii< 
culent,  and  its  leaves,  which  are  rounc 
spring  directly  from  the  soil,  or  nearly  m 
from  their  centre  there  is  sent  up  a  roun 
stem  about  nine  inches  high,  which  beai 
a  number  of  yellowish-green«  droopin 
flowers.  The  plant  is  remarkable  from  il 
juice  having  lately  come  prominently  int 
notice  as  a  remedy  for  epileprr.  It  wa 
introduced  by  Dr.  Salter,  of  Poole,  an* 
the  author  can  from  his  own  professions 
experience  testify  to  its  marked  good  effisct 
in  this  most  intractable  and  distressini 
malad;^.  Of  course,  in  those  neighbour 
hoods  in  which  the  plant  grows,  the  fresi 
expressed  juice  may  be  used  ;  but  moa 
efiicient  extracts  are  made  from  it  b; 
various  of  the  London  chemists.  The  do* 
of  the  fresh  juice  is  one  ounce  twice-a-day 

COUCHInQ'  is  an  operation  performw 
upon  the  eye,  by  which  the  lens,  when  i 
has  become  opaque  frtmi  disease,  is  shiftec 
or  depressed  to  another  part  of  the  interio: 
of  the  eye-ball,  and  thus  removed  from  thi 
axis  of  vision,  which  it  obstructs. 

Refer  to — Eye. 

COUG-H— consists  in  the  violent  expul 
sion  of  air  from  the  lungs  through  the  air^ 
passages.  In  most  cases  it  must  be  re- 
garded'  rather  as  a  synmtom  of  disea« 
than  as  a  disease  itselfl  Cough  may  anM 
from  a  great  variety  of  causes.  Fran 
direct  irritation  of  the  air-tubes  them* 
selves  by  the  inhalation  of  cold  and  damr 
air,  or  of  irritating  vapours,  by  the  wiAnhmm. 
cal  irritation  of  foreign  substance  acd- 
dentally  introduced  into  them,  by  the 
pressure  of  tumours,  or  by  irritation  of  the 
throat  and  fauces,  particularly  when  then 
is  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  ana  also  in  oon* 
sequence  of  disease,  inflammatory  orothn- 
wise,  of  the  lungs  themselves.  Further, 
cough  may  be  sympathetic  with  disorder  is 
the  stomach,  or  liver,  or  with  irritation  ii 
the  bowels,  occasioned  by  worms  or  othei 
irritant  agents,  or  it  may  be  the  result  oi 
nervous  derangement,  such  as  hysteria,  m 
be  spasmodic  like  hooping-cough.  So 
numerous  are  the  ailments  and  diseases  d 
which  cough  is  a  symptom,  that  it  fr^uentl]f 
requires  considerable  discrimination  to  d» 
tcrmine  the  real  cause  of  the  irritatioii. 
Many  of  the  acting  causes  are  undoubtedly 
trivial,  but  many  are  deeply  seated  anfl 
fatal  diseases,  and  therefore,  whenever  an 
individual  becomes  the  subject  of  coi 
which  cannot  be  readily  accounted  for 
coid  or  some  other  direct  cause,  a  medi( 
examination  ought  to  be  submitted  to,  tad 
even  if  the  cough  has  been  in  the  fizsl 
instance  the  result  of  cold,  should  it 
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dnae  "hanging  aboat"  a  person,  without 
obfiras  xeawniy  medind  advice  ought  to  be 
taken ;  mlnchief  majr  be  brewing,  and  be 
the  canae  of  the  irritation,  or  tne  cough 
excited  hj  aome  triTial  and  easily  remedied 
csnse^  may  itaelf  be  causing  disease  in  the 
hiagt  of  a  predisposed  person. 

Cough  ia  spoken  of  both  medically  and 
popularly  aa  dry  and  moist.  A  dry  cough 
aay  be  the  result  of  direct  temporary 
ifritation  of  the  air-passages,  but  moie 
gcaeEaUy  it  is  symptomatic  either  of  in- 
cmient  disesae  connected  with  the  chest,  or 
of  sjmpathetie  nerroos  irritation,  probably 
eonnected  with  the  abdominal  yiscera. 
Moist  cough  is  generally  connected  with 
diicet  aSeraona  of  the  chest,  such  as  com- 
■flB  eatanh,  and  idth  inflammatory  affec- 
tfoei^  or  with,  asthma  or  consumption. 

b  haa  already  been  said,  that  a  cough 
ihoold  nerer  be  allowed  to  continue  for  any 
length  of  time  without  the  cause  being  as- 
cotiined  by  medical  examination  ;  till  this 
ii  donet  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  the 
wopcr  remedy  can  be  applied.  In  the  first 
nsttnoe,  howerer,  aimple  remedies  may  be 
tzied.  If  the  cough  be  clearly  traceable  to 
cold  or  catarrh,  it  may  be  treated  according 
to  the  directionaciTen  under  these  heads;  if 
it  be  Tery  dry,  demulcent  medicines,  such 
M  die  mucilage  aad  Udu-mixture,  or  barley- 
vtter,  or  UnMed-tea,  may  be  taken  freely, 
vidi  from  Ato  to  ten  drops  of  ipecacuanha 
viae  two  or  three  times  a-day,  to  which 
mtj  be  added  fifteen  or  twen^  drops  of 
tinetare  of  henbane  to  allay  irritation. 
Opcom  and  its  preparaticns  are  not  gene- 
wtf  desirable  in  dry  cough— unless,  inoeed, 
itM^asmodio— aa  the  drug  itself  exerts  a 
drying  effect  upon  the  mucous  membrane 
tfthehm^  The  inhalation  of  the  steam 
froa  boilmg  water  is  sometimes  highly 
ftmrtlrisl.  in  dzj,  and  also  in  moist, 
wi^  ooonter-imtation,  by  blisters,  on 
dM  Ulterior  part  of  the  chest,  or  between 
dM  ihoalders,  is  often  of  much  service. 
Tbe  tnrfiice  of  the  chest  should  be  well  pro- 
iKted  bjflannel  next  the  skin,  by  a  dressed 
koMkin,  or  by  a  warm  plaster,  either  in 
froot  or  bdiind.  In  moist  coughs,  the 
mount  of  fluids,  and  of  demulcents,  must 
be  lomewhat  more  restricted  thsn  in  the 
>bon.  The  preparations  of  opium  may  be 
pfm  ia  smaU  quantity,  either  alone  or  in 
cosgb  mixtures,  but  none  answers  better 
tbai  paresoriCv  taken  in  one  or  two  tea- 
fpoooftil  doses  in  water;  this  allays  the 
inititkni  md  teasing  frequency  of  the 
ttsch,  sad  to  each  dose,  if  expectoration 
■  omcolt,  fire  or  ten  drops  of  ipecacu- 
ktts  wine,  and  the  same  of  tincture  of 
■SNU  Bay  be  added.      The  author  has 
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found  the  following  pill  most  extensively 
useful  in  coughs  depending  upon  irritation 
in  the  bronchi  or  air-passages: — take  of 
powdered  opium  five  srains,  of  powdo^ 
squill  sixteen  grains,  of  powderea  ipecacu- 
hana  twelve  grains,  of  powdoed  camphor 
eighteen  grains,  of  powdered  spun  ammoniac 
twenty-four  grains,  of  powdered  rhubarb 
twelve  grains ;  make  into  a  mass  with  syrup, 
and  divide  into  thirty  pills :  of  these,  one 
or  two  may  be  taken  for  a  dose. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  only  to 
chronic  or  continued  cough;  of  course  the 
treatment  of  the  aflection  as  it  arises  in  con- 
nection with  other  disease,  either  acute, 
such  as  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  chronic, 
frkUs  under  the  general  management  of  these 
disorders.  When  feverish  symptoms  occur 
along  with  cough,  all  stimulation,  either  in 
diet,  or  by  stimulant  expectorsnto,  is  to  be 
avoided; 'indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  when 
cough  exists,  the  diet  should  be  as  little 
stimulating  as  circumstances  will  permit, 
and  the  usual  allowance  of  animal  food 
curtailed;  but  in  old  people,  and  those 
who  have  lived  freely,  the  lowering  system 
must  not  be  carried  too  £ur ;  it  may  be  re- 
quisite even,  at  times,  to  stimulate,  and  to 
support  strengtli  by  strong  meat  soups. 

Again  it  is  repeated,  a  coiu;h  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  continue;  if  not  relieved 
by  some  of  the  simple  remedies  mentioned 
above,  medical  advice  should  be  sousht, 
partiadarly  in  the  ease  of  the  aged,  and  if 
there  is  much  secretion  of  phlegm  or  mucus, 
the  least  continued  impediment  to  the  ex- 
pectoration of  which,  in  an  old  person, 
may  rapidly  induce  dangerous  or  fatal  em- 
barrassment of  the  lungs,  often  most  unex- 
pectedly. 

The  possibility  of  a  relaxed  or  elongated 
uvula  l4ing  the  cause  of  cough  must  not  be 
forgotten,  an  examination  of  the  throat  will 
detect  it,  and  the  state  may  be  relieved  by 
the  use  of  some  astrineent  gargle,  by  a 
small  fragment  of  catecnu  al£>wed  to  ais« 
solve  in  the  mouth,  or  by  touching  the 
uvula  once  or  twice  a-day  with  a  camel' s- 
hair  brush  dipped  in  **  tincture  of  steel." 

Refer  to— Catarrh — Cold-'Counter'trritO' 
tion — Expeetorante — lAtiwe,  Ac. 

COUNTER-IRRITATION— is  irritation 
or  excited  action  in  one  portion  of  the  body, 
which  counteracts  or  withdraws  analogous 
action  going  on  in  another  portion.  It  may 
be  naturally  or  artificially  established,  and 
it  may  be  called  into  action  within  the  body, 
as  well  as  without;  but  the  term  is  now 
generally  applied  solely  to  counter-irritant 
action  artindally  excited  upon  the  skin. 
There  are  many  various  modes  of  exciting 
counter-irritation :  some  may  be»  and  are 
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QMd,  popularly,  with  perfect  safety,  others 
are  only  admiaaiUe  in  medical  hands. 

Counter-irritants  may  simply  produce 
leddening  of  the  skin,  or  they  may  blister, 
or  they  may  cause  discharge  of  purulent 
matter,  or  CTen  mortiflcation  of  the  surfetce. 
Heat,  according  to  the  temperature  at  which 
it  is  used,  may  give  rise  to  any  or  all  of  these 
effects :  mustard  will  redden  smartly,  and 
may  blister;  ammonia  will  do  the  same, 
according  to  strength ;  camphor  in  solution, 
either  in  spirit  or  oil,  will  redden. 

Of  the  bUstering  counter-irritants  the 
Spanish  fly  is  the  b^t,  and  almost  uni- 
Tersally  employed.  Boiling  water,  or  its 
•team,  or  metal  heated  in  boiling  water, 
haye  all  been  used  for  the  purpose,  and 
might  be,  on  emergency.  Counter-irrita- 
tion by  tartar  emetic,  or  tartarized  anti- 
mony, takes  the  form  of  pustules  or  pimples. 
The  rait  is  applied  either  in  the  form  of 
ointment,  or  as  a  raturated  solution,  used  as 
hot  as  can  be  borne,  and  rubbed  upon  the 
skin  by  means  of  a  piece  of  flanneL  ^e 
pustules  formed  by  the  latter  mode  are 
said  to  heal  speedily,  and  to  leaye  no  soar, 
which  sometimes  lutppens  after  the  oint- 
ment. When  a  common  blister  is  irritated, 
*'kept  open,"  secretion  of  purulent  matter 
takes  place ;  but  the  system  is  a  bad  one, 
and  is  productiTC  of  much  unnecessary 
pain  ana  irritation. 

Inues  and  setons  cause  discharge  of 
matter.  Counter-irritation,  by  means  of 
galTanic  agency,  has  recenUy  attracted 
notice. 

Iron  heated  to  a  red  or  white  heat,  moxas, 
and  other  appUcations  which  destroy  the 
texture  to  which  they  are  applied,  fall 
under  the  head  of  cauterants,  and  can  never 
be  used  as  domestic  remedies.  There  is, 
howerer,  one  application  of  the  hot  iron, 
introduced  by  Dr.  Corrigan,  of  Dublin, 
which  might  safely  be  used  by  the  non- 
professional, and  as  the  instrument  can  be 
made  by  any  blacksmith,  might  prove  a 
valuable  resource  in  remote  districts,  for  the 
relief  of  nervous  and  rheimiatic  pains,  sudi 
as  lumbago,  sciatica,  &c.,  &c.^  in  which  it  is 
often  of  essential  service. 

The  instrument — fig  A— consists  of  an 
iron  portion — 1 — about  four  inches  and  a- 
half  U>ng,  which  ends  in  a  disk— 2 — ^half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  a  ;pirooden  handle— 3.  When  it 
is  used,  it  is  grasped  so  that  the  point  of 
the  fore-finger  may  rest  upon  the  bend  at 
4.  The  disk  is  then  to  be  introduced  into 
the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  or  of  a  piece  of 
bummg  paper,  and  held  till  the  metal — at 
4— becomes  uncomfortably  hot ;  the  handle 
is  then  to  be  grasped,  and  the  disk  applied 

*  CrOCXTBE'lRRRATiox. — An  excellent  coonter-lrritant  liniment  Is  made  by  mixing  one  draohm  of  croton 
on  with  leren  dreotama  of  aoap  liniment  A  teaapoonful  rnbbed  on  Uie  udn  qoiclUy  brings  oat  a  crop  of 
eroption.    The  peraon  who  raba  U  on  aboald  wash  the  hauda  at  unoe. 
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hghtiy,  and  momentarily,  and  at  short  in- 
tervals, to  the  skin  over  the  affected  part. 
Each  touch  of  the  disk  produces  a  shming 
mark  on  the  skin,  and  very  i^ortiy  the  who«e 
surface  becomes  reddened  and  slightiy  in- 
flamed. 

As  regards  the  use  of  counter-irritants 
generally,  it  is  often  serviceable  to  excite 
the  skin  by  friction,  or  heat,  before  using 
them.  When  fever  is  present  and  inflamma- 
tion going  on^  non-professional  persons  will 
do  quite  as  much,  if  not  more  good,  and  be 
much  less  likely  to  do  harm,  by  using  the 
nuld  counter-imtation  of  moist  heat,  than 
by  applying  blisters,  mustajrd,  &c.,  particu- 
\as\j  close  upon  the  seat  of  the  disease.  If 
a  buster  is  put  on  in  these  cases,  it  should 
be  a  large  one.  For  further  information 
respecting  the  counter-irritants  individuidly, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  tiie  various  articles 
— Antimony — Blister — Mustard^  Sfc,* 

COUNTENANCE.— The  expression  and 
aspect  of  the  human  £ac6  is  much  and 
peculiarly  affected  by  the  various  diseases 
which  affect  the  body,  and  the  first  view  o& 
a  countenance  often  conveys  to  a  physician 
who  has  studied  the  subject,  immediate, 
valuable,  and  certain  prescience  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease  for  which  his  patient  is 
about  to  ask  advice.  The  indications  are 
partiv  due  to  the  changes  of  complexion 
which  are  associated  with  different  forms  of 
disease ;  but  expression  is  equally  signifi- 
cant. The  physiognomical  eyidenceshave 
been  classed  by  a  writer,  Mr.  Ccofe,  who 
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alnmdtnt  scope  for  such  obserra- 
tioosy  hit  nude  them  an  object  of  tp^Moal 
tttoitioii. 

The  IbUorvring  is  aranunarj  of  Mr.  Corfe's 
nnmgement :— > 

Couitenance  in — 
K.—'Braik  Atfbctxonb. 

1.  Lethar^c  in  disease  causing  insen- 
sibility. 

Examp. :  Apoplexy. 
S.  LiTid,  in  disease  causing  deficient 

change  in  the  blood. 
Examp. :  Suffocation  and  Coma. 
I.  Distressed,  in  disease  causing  men- 
tal disturbance. 
Examp.:  Paralysis  and  Fever. 
B.— Ohist  Afpbciions. 

1.  Dusky,  in  disease  interfering  irith 

blood  changes. 
Examp. :  Bronchitis. 

2.  Anxious,  in  disease,  impeding  res- 

piration. 

Examp. :  Croup. 
C.— AiDoiiiNAi.  Aftsctiovs. 

1.  Pinched,  in  painful  seizures. 
Examp. :  Colic  and  Cholera. 
D.-NuTRznov    Aftbctbd. — Emacxatiok 
GnnnAL. 
1.  Wan,  in  diseases  of  debility. 
Eztmp. :  Consumption  and  Cancer. 
S.  Hue  peculiar,  in  diseases  afiiecting 
the  blood. 
Sximp. :  Heart  disease  and  Jaundice. 
£.— SvLlaoDCBiT  OP  O&OANs,  Qlaxds,  &c. 
1.  Disturbed,  in  diseases  causing  con- 
tinued imeasiness. 
Sxtmp. :  Sore-throat,  Kheumatism,  &c. 

^•— VlSCULAn  DiSTUBflANCB. 

1.  Flushed,  in  fiebrile  disease. 
Examp.:  Inflammatory ferer. 

2.  Pale  and  languid. 
Exanm. :  Haemozrhage,  Btc. 

Rsfiv  to— (/ofi^»2e»bn,  ^. 

COUP  DE  80LEIL,  or  SUN-STROEE. 

COW-POX  is  the  disease  affecting  the 
cow,  irinch,  transfinrred  to  the  human  sub- 
j^  toa£en  in  the  majority  of  cases  immu- 
^y  from  attacks  of  small-pox,  and  in  those 
k  which  it  does  not  give  complete  protec- 
^  renders  the  a^sck  of  that  usually 
vinlait  disease  comparatlTely  mild.* 

Cow-pox  shews  itself  upon  the  teats  of 
1^  eow  in  the  fbnn  of  blueish  or  livid- 
JM^iBg  Tssides,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
'tfiiiiiinliun,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  the 
*ttisib  are  fereriah,  and  the  milk  dimin- 
^^fd.  At  first  the  Tesides  contain  clear 
fcid,  bat  ultimately  become  pustular,  or 
flkd  with  matter.  The  cow  is  liable  to 
jte  fbnns  of  pustular  disease  affecting 
■s  teats,  but  they  do  not  present  the  same 
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characters,  nor  follow  the  same  course  ss 
the  genuine  cow-pox :  which  is,  more- 
OTer,  a  constltuticmal  disease,  sometimes 
extremely  severe,  and  even  fiital  to  the 
animals. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Jenner,  who  discovered 
this  inestimable  boon,  and  introduced  the 
practice  of  vaccination — as  the  inoculation 
of  cow-pox  matter  is  termed — must  be 
known  to  all.  His  attention  was  first 
directed  to  the  sulject  firom  the  known 
droumstance,  that  wnen  the  cow-pox  had 
prevailed  among  the  cows  of  a  particular 
district  or  fiurm,  many  of  those  connected 
with  the  management  of  the  animals,  like- 
wise became  affected  with  the  disease, 
and  therefifom  a  certain  number  were 
protected  against  small-pox.  The  value 
of  this  circumstance,  seemed  at  first  to  be 
materially  impured  by  the  fiiet,  that  the 
protection  was  neither  universal  nor  cer- 
tain, until  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Jenner 
made  it  clear,  that  the  protection  or  non- 
protectidi  depended  upon  the  stage  which 
the  disease  had  attained  in  the  animal  at 
the  time  it  was  contracted  by  the  human 
attendant;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  vaccine 
disease  advanced  into  the  stage  of  matura- 
tioxi,  or  that  in  which  the  contents  of  the 
vesicle,  which  forms  its  outward  manifesta- 
tion,, had  become  converted  firom  a  limpid- 
loolung  fiuid,  into  matter,  although  sores 
were  produced  upon  the  hands  of  the 
milkers,  that  certain  protection  was  not 
afforded  which  ensued  when  the  sores  vrere 
produced  by  the  fiuid  from  the  vesicle  in 
an  earlier  stage. 

Following  up  his  investigations,  Dr 
Jenner  clearly  demonttratedf  3uU  when  the 
human  ml^ect  waa  properly  inoculated  with 
virus  taken  from  the  eow'pox  tfeeicle,  at  the 
proper  Hage  of  its  progress,  and  when  in  con- 
sequence  of  that  inoculation  the  disease  w<u 
regularly  produced,  and  went  through  its 
proper  stages,  both  locally  and  constitutionally, 
the  individual  thus  affect^  was  thenceforth 
all  but  certainly  protected  from  the  contagion 
of  small-pox.  These  circimistances  call  for 
particular  attention  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  value  of  vaccination  and  its  pro- 
tective power  is  becoming  much  disputed. 
It  is  unquestionable,  that  within  the  last 
few  years,  small-pox  has  prevailed  much 
more  extensively,  and  been  more  fatal,  than 
was  the  case  some  time  previously,  also, 
that  many  persons  who  had  been  vaccinated 
have  taken  the  disease,  and  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  that  number  have  died  £rom 
It.  As  regards  the  complete  protection  of 
every  individual  who  is  vaccinated,  against 
the  contagion  of  small-pox,  it  could  never 
be  expected — for  the  simple  reason,  that  one 
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attack  of  small-pox,  is  not  in  ererr  case  a 
security  that  the  disease  may  not  be  con- 
tracted a  second  time ;  for,  although,  in  the 
eruptive   ferers    generally,  as  well  as  in 
amall-pox,  the  general  rule  is,  one  attack  in 
a  lifetmie,  it  'b^  no  means  invariably  holds 
good,  and  it  is  imreasonable  to  look  for 
more  from  -cow-pox  than  we  find  in  the 
analogous  cases  already  alluded  to.  Admit- 
ting, men,  that  certain  exceptional  instances 
may  fairly  be  expected  in  which  the  most 
perfectly  developed  cow-pox  will  not  pro- 
tect against  small-pox  even  in  its  most  fatal 
form,  it  becomes  a  question  how  far  its 
protection   really   extends,    and  whether, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  its  influence  has 
not  become  diminished  since  the  early  days 
of  its  introduction.    Many  are  inclined  to 
this  opinion,  on  account  of  the  recent  epi- 
demics of  small'pox  which  have  prevailed 
in  various  districts;   but  it  will   require 
much  stronger  evidence  of  the  fact  than  has 
ever  yet  been  produced,  to  justify,  as  some 
would  have  it,  the  abandonment  of  vacci- 
nation, and  the  recurrence  to  inoculation 
for  small-pox.    One  thing  is  certain,  that 
Dr.  Jenner,  strongly  alive  to  the  circum- 
stance   that  milkers  inoculated  vrith  the 
genuine  cow-pox  were  not  protected  by  it  if 
the  disease  had  passed  a  certain  stage,  both 
practised,  and  insisted  upon  the  practice,  as 
a  condition  necessary  for  success,  that  the 
same  law  should  be  had  regard  to  in  the 
transference  of  the  matter  frt)m  one  human 
subject  to  another.*  It  must  be  asked,  has 
this  precaution  been  observed  in  the  cases 
of  those  who  have  proved  to  be  insufficiently 
protected.    It  may,  or  may  not,  have  been 
the  case ;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  expect, 
that  among  the  thousands  and  millions  who 
have  undc^one  vaccination,  a  certain  pro- 
portion have  thus  been  lulled  by  the  sem- 
blance of  protection  which  was  no  protection 
at  all.    Ag^ain,  it  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that 
the  presence  of  other  disorders  materially 
interferes  with  the  regular  progress  and 
perfect  development  of  cow-pox ;  and  thus 
there  is  introduced   another   dement   of 
fallacy  and  of  failure,  and,  lastly,  are  there 
not  those  who  have  been  vaccinated,  but  in 
whom  the  disease,  owing  to  constitutional 
peculiarity,  or  insufficient  performance  of 
the  vaccinating  process,  has  either  been 
irregularly  developed  or  not  at  all,  but  who 
nevertheless  rank  amone  the  vaccinated? 
With  all  these  sources  of  failure,  it  cannot 
be  matter  of  surnrise,  that  a  proceeding;  to 
which  is  confided  the  protection  of  miUions 
against  so  active  an  enemy  as  smaU-pox, 
should  in  a  certain  proportion  of  instances 
fail,  still  less  so,  when  it  is  reflected,  that 
amid  the  various  hands  to  which  its  per- 


formance is  entrusted,  some  wiQ  protv 
careless,  nay,  that  it  is  noi  imfr«qaently 

Serformed  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  ihe 
istinctive  characters  of  the  true  cow-pox 
disease.  This  is  not  said  in  condemnation  of 
the  performance  of  vaccination  by  non-pro- 
fessional persons,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, for  in  many  cases  it  has  proved  and 
must  prove,  of  the  most  essential  benefit,  but 
stiU  they  cannot  be  expected  to  distingcdsh 
accurately  an  irregular  development  from 
one  whicn  is  the  reverse. 

The  most  interesting  recent  fact  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  vaccination,  and 
one  which  throws  light  upon  its  constitu- 
tional influence,  has  been  elicited  by  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Ceely  of  Aylesbury, 
wluch  prove  the  identity  of  the  two  diseases, 
cow-pox  and  small-pox,  and  that  their 
apparent  difference  depends  upon  their 
modification  by  the  animid  constitution ;  in 
other  words,  that  by  taking  the  matter  tnim 
a  patient  labouring  under  small-pox,  and 
therewith  inoculating  a  cow,  the  genuine 
cow-pox  vras  produced,  and  thus,  that  hj 
its  passage  through  the  constitution  of  tbiia 
cow,  the  former  virulent  disease  is  deprived 
of  its  virulent  and  fiEital  character,  and  con- 
verted into  a  mild  and  perfectly  safe  dis- 
order, and  equally  important,  deprived  oj 
it$  contoffumt  property ^  otherwise  than  as  it 
can  be  communicated  from  one  person  to 
another  by  direct  introduction  of  its  tangible 
virus  into  the  blood.  Connected  vrith  this 
fact,  is  the  occurrence  of  the  grease  on  the 
heels  of  horses,  which  was  at  one  time  con- 
sidered identical  with  cow-pox,  but  must 
now  be  considered  as  the  same  virus,  but 
modified  by  the  equine  constitution. 

The  next  point  is  one  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  prejudices  of  the  public, 
and  especially  of  the  poor — the  possibility 
of  other  diseases,  or  a  tendency  to  them, 
being  introduced  along  with  the  cow-pox 
virus,  taken  from  persons  who  either  had 
the  dreaded  disease,  or  a  tendency  thereto. 
The  idea  is  not  yiiihoyjXapparerU  foimdation, 
but  the  state  of  the  case  is  one  which  most 
parents  are  imwiliing  to  admit.  Any  medi- 
cal man  who  has  had  much  to  do  vrith 
vaccination,  and  who  has  watched  its  effects, 
must  have  known  cases,  in  which  children 
previously  apparently  healthy,  have,  after 
passing  iJirough  cow-pox,  become  liaUe  to 
cutaneous  eruptions,  discharges  frt>m  the 
ears  or  eyes,  and  even  abscess;  some  of 
these  are  of  course  adventitious  circum- 
stances, but  they  occur  too  often,  and  too 
closely  following  vaccination,  to  be  entirely 
so ;  moreover,  they  are  precisely  analogous  to 
what  is  witnessed  every  day  of  the  effect  ol 
eruptive  febrile  diseases,  such  as  measles 


*  Tb%  mxf  dsj  tzpsriiBM  ofmedleal  msa  tcstUet  to  lbs  weamMy  of  ipoelsl  aStontion  btlnr  paid  to 

point.  *  — »        r  #  r  ir- 
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wad  iwriitina,  Tipasi  children  of  weakly 

•ad  terolvloiis  coastitation.  That  the  virus 

ittdf  introdvoea  other  than  its  own  specific 

djieaae  is  not  to  be  believed,  but  that  the 

peenliar  diatuxbance  it  occasions   in   the 

cQoatitiitioa,  stirs  np  as  it  were,  the  latent 

teadanciea  to  disease  above-named,  cannot 

be  doidited.    It  is  proper  that  the  public 

ahoold  be  rightly  informed  upon  this  point, 

£or  it  is  one  on  which  much  misconception 

peyaila,  and  it  is  the  chief  ground  of  ]^re- 

jndiee  aad  even  of  resistance  to  vaccination, 

eqpedallj  among  the  poor.    The  medical 

man  is  constantly  met    with  objections, 

on  the  score  of  the  liability  to  the  intro- 

docdon  of  other  diseases  along  with  the 

cow^pos,  and  when  a  reluctant  consent  is 

jidded,  it  is  always  suarded  with  strict 

uquBOtions  as  to  the  selection  of  the  matter 

from  a  **  healthy  child,"  each  person  con- 

ndering  their  own  ofispoing  as  unexce]ption- 

lUe.  It  certainly  is  not  a  pfeasant  admission 

for  parenta,  either  to  themselves   or   to 

otkos,  that  their  children  have  bad   or 

looftiloas  constitutions;  but  the  fact  still 

ftiads,  that  vaccination^  as  wdl  as  the  other 

ereptive   feveis,  may  in  them   give  the 

flnt  impetus  to  latent  disease.    A  parent 

Biy  deade  not  to  suliject  a  child  to  the 

daaee,  bat  in  doing  ao,  it  is  exposed  to 

tke  much  p;reater  haaard  of  an  attack  of 

maH-pox,  m  the  first  place  as  a  disease, 

and  in  die  second  as  an  excitement  of  other 

doeases,  still  more  powerful  than-vaccina- 

tioD.*  Further,  however,  as  a  proper  con- 

ctuiaa  to  the  opinions  of  the  public,  a 

nedieal  man  ought  to  take  the  vaccine  virus 

from  perfiscUy  healthy  children  only ;  and 
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preferable  to  vaccinate  from  the  fresH  arm, 
if  possible;  when  this  cannot  be  done, 
vaccine  virus  or  lymph  is  \ised,  which  has 
been  preserved  for  the  purpose,  either  dried 
on  ivory  points,  or  between  two  small 
squares  of  glass,  or  liquid,  in  small  glass 
tubes.  In  these  cases  it  ought  to  be  as 
fresh  as  possible,  otherwise  it  is  liable  to 
fail,  but  u  well  preserved  from  the  air  by 
means  of  oiled  silk,  or  metallic  leaf  wrap- 
ping, and  kept  in  as  cool  a  place  as  possib^ 
It  will  keep  Its  efficiency  &x  longer,  and  is 
thus  sent  or  taken  to  warm  climates.  The 
hermetically  sealed  tubes  are  said  to  be 
peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  above  pur- 
poses, and  sugar  nas  also  been  used  as 
a  medium  for  preserving  tiie  lymph  for  a 
ieiu;thened  period.  The  scabs,  too,  dried, 
and  kept  from  the  air,  ave  said  to  be  capable 
of  prodfucinff  the  disease  after  keeping  %  they 
require  to  be  rubbed  down  wim  a  little 
water  when  used. 

^  The  part  of  the  body  on  which  vaccina- 
tion is  usually  performed,  is  the  arm,  about 
half-way  between  the  dioulder  and  elbow ; 
a  point  not  of  very  great  importance  in 
males,  but  to  be  attended  to  in  females, 
who  may  wear  low  dresses,  or  short  sleeves, 
and  who  will  not  thank  the  doctor  for  a  scar 
upon  a  visible  part.  Some  vaccinate  upon 
both  arms,  others  consider  three,  or  even 
two,  well  developed  vesicles- upon  one  arm 
sufficient.  In  choosing  the  arm  in  a  child, 
it  should  be  done  with  reference  to  the  arm 
on  which  the  nurse  or  mother  habitually 
nurses  it;  attention  to  this  simple  point, 
may  save  the  child  some  uneasiness,  or  even 
from  failure  of  the  entire  process,  by  the 


it  may  be  said,  if  we  find  such  a  powerfiil  j  vesicles  being  rubbed  or  broken. 


Biodincation  of  the  constitutional  efiects  of 
tlie  diiease  by  its  passage  through  the  body 
of  the  cow,  tnere  may  be  some  infiuence,  to 
OS  imappreciable,  exerted  in  the  passage 
tboQgh  the  varied  constitutions  of  mankina ; 
It  aU  events,  the  simple  supposition  is  suffi- 
otal  to  dictate  care  in  ue  selection  of 
duNe  from  whom  the  vaccination  lymph  is 
tiken. 

The  best  period  of  life  for  the  performance 
ofTMcination,  is  infancy,  between  the  third 
mi  fifUi  months,  before  the  constitution 
beeoaes  disturbed  by  the  process  of  teeth- 
ing; it  may,  however,  be  performed  at  any 
^ine,  from  immediately  after  birth,  should 
CBCttBHtaaces,  such  as  exposure  to  the  con- 
^paa  of  smidl-pox,  render  it  advisable,  and 
^eouse  at  any  period  of  after  life.  A 
<Uld  ought  to  be  free  from  illness  or  dls- 
<vder  at  the  time  of  vaccination ;  any 
<aide&cy  to  fever,  to  diarrhoea,  &c.,  &c.,  or 
ttj  cnption,  should  be  removed  before 
<ks  pzDoess  is  undergene.f  It  is  always 


All  that  is  requisite  for  the  process  of 
vaccination,  is  the  contact  of  the  virus  with 
the  surface  of  the  true  skin,  which  of  course 
is  done  by  piercing  through  the  upper  or 
scarf  skin ;  this  may  bo  efiected  without 
pain  sufficient  to  miJce  an  infant  cry,  by  a 
series  of  scratches  crossing  one  another, 
continued  till  the  slightest  exudation  of 
coloured  serum  takes  place.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  the  vaccine  is  now  to  be  placed  upon 
the  abraded  spot,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
If  the  lymph  has  been  dried,  it  is  advisable 
to  rub  it  into  the  exuded  serum  with  the 
point  of  the  instrument  used.  The  points 
of  insertion  should  be  placed  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  asunder.  Of  course 
anything  which  will  abrade  the  skin  in  the 
manner  described  alone,  and  apply  the 
virus,  may  be  used  as  a  vaccinating  instru- 
ment; a  large  needle  wiU  do  if  nothing 
better  is  at  hand,  but  a  lancet,  not  over 
sharp,  is  perfectly  convenient  for  the  pur- 
pose,  or  the  vaccinator  of  Dr.   Graham 


*  ▼•edmiom  is  now  voiy  prop«riy  oompolaorf ,  snd  oonvlctiona  have  already  boon  obtained  nnder  the  Act, 
■^  ttw  aeilect  of  wbat  aU  oenalble  people  moat  admit  to  be  one  of  the  beat  aanltary  meaanres  ever  Introdooed. 
t  Tbe  1^  Ume,  (three  oioBtLa)  la  probably  too  limited  for  the  above  reaaona. 
<  ThiibdoabtfBl,  and  oafbt  not  to  be  relied  apon,  when  any  othermeaai  are  avaDablflL 
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Wair— fig.  A,— irtuch  is  famuhtd  with 


fi 


B 


•eriw  of  metallio  painto— 1 — at  one  end  of 
th«  InMnimenl,  for  the  kbrarion  of  the 
cntida,  Bid  a  nntU  knife — S—at  the  other, 
for  th«  coUeotion  and  applicBtion  of  the 
Tinu.     When  iTOry   "point*"— fig.  ™  — 


*=— fc-i  !■■  ^'^ 


an  tued  to  Taccinats  from,  the  chaived 
estremitj — 1 — may  either  be  well  mbbed 
on  the  acrBtched  (ut&ce  of  the  dtin.  or  the 
viral  may  be  ecraped  off  and  andied  with 
the  lanci^  or  a  deeper  ineiu(»L'*Mng  made 
with  the  lancet,  in  place  of  the  iciatchM, 
the  extremitj  of  the  point  i*  to  be  preesed 
into  it  Ibr  tii«lTe  or  fifteen  seconds.  Theae 
directfou  an  mMerial,  for  vaedue  rims  ia 
alwan  aent  out  from  the  "  Natkmal  Vao- 
diie  EatabUahment"  up«n  ivory  pointa. 

The  cvnne  of  the  vaccine  diaeaae  ia  Rene- 
rally  a  nmlar  one.  About  ths  thira  day 
after  ths  maertion  of  the  lymph,  the  ■pota 
appear  slightly  elevated  and  inflamed,  like 
•mall  pimplee ;  on  the  Ifth,  each  has  a  per- 
ceptible veeicle  upon  it,  which  continuef 
emargiog,  nn^  about  the  eighth  day,  it 
uaanmei  ita  perfectly  developed  character- 
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Istie  ibnn— fig.  C— that  ol  a  dimlar  vedalt 


with  de^eadim  in  the  centre.  At  thk 
period  it  containa  a  transparent  "  Ijnnh," 
and  it  ia  euirounded  by  a  perceptible  hinah, 
or  "  anola,"  the  vesicle  itaelf  looking  pesriv 
or  yellowiah.  By  tlie  tenA  day,  the  lynmh 
has  become  changed  into  matter,  and  ua 
vesicle  looka  more  opaque  and  daAer ;  flie 
areola  of  inflammation  oas  much  extended, 
the  affected  sldn  feels  hot  and  haH,  and 
is  aometimea  covered  with  minute  blutna. 
Alter  the  elevcoth  day,  the  areola  bagina 
to  lade,  the  veaide  darkena  still  mora  in 
colour,  becomes  drier  and  ihiivelled,  and 
finally  aasumee  the  form  of  n  dark  chocolate 
brown  scab,  whkb  eepantea  iomewhne 
about  t^  twenty'flrst  day,  leaving  the  skin 
healed,  but  permanently  marked  with  the 
impreesion  of  the  vencle,  and  with  a  num- 
ber of  little  pits.  Occasionally  the  prooeaa 
does  not  ^  on  quite  so  r^ululy ;  fbor, 
five,  or  su  da^  may  elapse  before  the 
points  of  insertion  inflame ;  and  it  may  be 
the  tenth  or  deventh  before  the  veaiele  ia 
fiilly  formed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
advanoe  so  quickly  as  to  be  well  foimed 
br  the  sev^ui  day.  These  differeneea  are 
CQiefly  due  to  conititutioo.  In  a  weakly 
.LIU  .L.  pjp;,,g(  J,  ,pt  tQ  ^  delayed,  and 
The  oonstitutioiial  syuiptuma 
alao  vary,  but  genenlly  aie  palpable  about 
the  ri^th  day ;  the  child  is  fretftd  and 
feverish,  and  continues  so,  mora  or  lesa,  tot 
three  or  four  days.  Without  the  eridcne* 
of  constitutional  disturbance,  the  paotoetiiM 
cannot  be  calculated  oa  a*  complete. 
The  management  during  the  jaiigiiaa  <f 
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from  injurj,  ehlier  hj  rubbmg  or  by  the 
drew.  A  pieee  of  soft  linen  should  be 
plaeed  upon  them  on  the  fifth  daj.  If  the 
mflimmatian  of  the  aim  is  severe,  as  some- 
times happens,  a  cold  poultice  of  bread 
and  water  shonld  be  applied.  A  little 
prnhurd  water  will  allay  the  after-irrita- 
tioii,  if  troublesome.  A  dose  of  some 
simple  aperient,  castor-oil  or  semia,  should 
be  giten  on  the  tenth  or  elerenth  day,  and 
repeated  onoe  or  twice  afterwards.  Care 
durald  be  taken  that  the  scabs  are  not 
fcrciblT  detached,  otherwise  a  sore,  some- 
times difllealt  to  heal,  may  be  the  oonse- 
q[Benoe.  Sometimes  this  will  happen  in 
^ite  of  an  preeaation,  in  children  of  a 
scrofiihras  hamt,  and  a  troublesome  ulcer 
fcnn.  It  may  be  dressed  with  cold  cream, 
or  simple  water  dressing,  or  may  require  a 
weak  astringent  lotion,  such  as  two  grains 
cf  the  Bn]]^iate  of  sine  to  the  ounce  of 
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it  takes  effect,  it  usually  occasions  slight 
fererish  symptoms,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
headache  for  a  day  or  two.  A  dose  or  two 
of  aperient  medicine  should  be  taken  when 
these  symptoms  are  passing  away.  The 
yirus  of  a  second  yaccmation  is  quite  ineffi- 
cient, and  should  neyer  be  taken. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  yaccine 
matter  is  promptly  supplied  by  the  National 
Vaccine  Institution,  not  only  to  medical 
men  but  to  clergymen  and  others,  provided 
circumstances  justify  the  application,  which 
should  be  made  in  writing,  addressed  to 
Br.  Hue,  Registrar,  National  Vaccine  Esta- 
blishment, IlusseU-place,  Fitzroy-square ; 
inclosed  in  cover,  directed  to  we  Kight 
Hon.  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  Home  Depart- 
ment, Whitehall,  London.  National  Vac- 
cine Establishment. 

Refer  to^SkinSmdO'pox. 

CRAB.— The  well  known  shell-fish,  is 
an  article  of  diet  unsuited  for  those  of  weak 
diction.  In  some  constitutions  it  causes 
gnping  when  eaten,  and  in  others  a  cuta- 
neous eruption. 

CRAB'S-EYES— formerly  used  in  medi- 
cine  as  antacid  remedies,  particularly  in 
cases  of  gravel,  are  concretions  wnich 
form  in  the  stomach  of  the  craw-fish. 

CRAMP  is  a  spasmodic,  involuntary,  and 
painful  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres. 
The  term  is  generally  applied  to  the  affec- 
tion of  the  voluntary  muscles,  in  contra- 
distinction to  spasm,  applied  to  that  of  the 
involuntary.  Any  muscles  may  become 
affected  with  cramp,  but  those  of  the  legs 
and  arms,  of  the  former  especially,  are  most 
liable  to  be  so,  doubtless  from  the  greater 
liabilit]f  of  the  nerves  supplying  the  lower 
extremities,  to  irritation  and  pressure,  two 
great  exciting  causes  of  the  disorder.  The 
cramp  may  be  confined  to  one  or  two 
muscles,  such  as  those  of  the  calves  of 
the  lep;s,  or  may  be  more  general,  as  hap- 
pens m  cholera.  The  affected  fibres  are 
drawn  in  hard  knotty  contractions,  and 
maintain  this  condition  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time.  The  most  firequeoit  causes 
of  cramp,  are  the  presence  of  indigestible 
food  in  the  stomach,  or  of  acid  in  the 
bowels,  or  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  nerves 
by  overloadea  bowels.  A  similar  acting 
cause  in  pregnancy  and  labour,  the  weight 
and  pressure  of  the  child,  also  occasions 
painful  and  troublesome  cramp.  The  dis- 
order is  often  associated  with  the  presence 
of  worms.  When  cramp  affects  the  arms 
and  fingers,  it  may  be  connected  with  dis- 
ease of  tiie  heart  and  great  blood-vessels  of 
the  chest.  The  power  of  the  application 
of  sudden  and  prolonged  cold  in  producing 
cramp,  is  often  sadly  exemplified  m  the  case 

*  An  tsedknt  spplJcsHwi  m  an  otntaMDt  mty  be  mad*  with  one  draebm  of  Ozid«  of  Ziiio,  one  drachm 
and  aa  oanee  of  LanL 
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Occasionally,  an  eruption  of  yaodne  vesi- 
cles comes  out  all  over  the  body ;  it  is  not 
a  cirenmataDee  of  importanoe,  and  makes  no 
aiftience  in  the  treatment. 

When  matter  is  taken  from  the  cow-pox 
vwiila  for  the  pmpose  of  propagatmg  the 
sftftiflB,  it  is  requisite  to  puncture  the 
iiihlii  all  round,  ibr  in  consequence  of  its 
bsiig  divided  into  separate  cells  by  par- 
titkms  radiating  from  the  centre— such  as 
lie  see  in  tbe  section  of  an  orange— if  one 
cdl  only  is  opened,  the  amount  of  lymph 
wUeh  exudes  is  comparatiyely  small.  Ine 
ivory  polnti  may  simply  be  dipped  in  the 
czBded  lymph  and  dried ;  or  the  souare  of 
iJbsB,  if  ^ass  is  used,  gently  appliea  to  the 
veada.  ^he  "points,  when  dry,  should 
bs  envdoped  in  some  material  wnich  vnll 
eidnde  tbe  air,  such  as  gold-beater's  leaf, 
ortte^may  be  kept  in  a  bottle.  When 
gisss  IS  used,  the  two  squares  should  be 
pvt  together  before  the  lymph  is  qtdu  dry, 
■ad  if  likdy  to  be  kept  long  before  using, 
^isj  also  should  be  vrrappM  up  from  the 
•ir;  if  to  be  used  at  once,  paper  is  suffi- 


Tke  question  of  re-vaccination  is  much 
SMwCsd.  If  the  process  has  been  properly 
ptMd  thitra^  in  early  life  there  can  be  no 
pwstblu  neeeasity  for  its  repetition  before 
pdMrtj;  but  after  that  period,  during 
a^ich  the  eonatitation  undersoes  oousider- 
lUs  diaage,  it  ia  an  expedient  precau- 
tenv  meaaure  which  ought  to  be  resorted 
ts.  the  procses  of  a  second  vaccination  is 
7«y  dUfoent  from  that  of  a  first,  being 
intgdar  in  every  vrav,  sometimea  causing 
^  sUi^btest  def^ee  of  irritation,  at  other 
giving  rise  to  rapid,  almost  erysipe- 
indi'nmatf'ni  of  die  ann.      When 
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of  bathers.  The  best  immediate  remedy  for 
cramp  is  friction  with  the  hand,  or  better 
still,  with  the  soap  and  ojpium  liniment. 
When  the  legs  are  affected,  it  is  always  ex- 
pedient to  take  medicine,  rhubarb  and  mag- 
nesia, with  a  tea-spoonfiil  of  sal  volatile,  or 
fifteen  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  with  sal 
volatile,  or  a  little  ginger ;  and  afterwards  to 
dear  out  the  bowels  with  some  active  ape- 
rient, such  as  castor- oil,  especially  if  there 
is  any  existing  constipation,  or  a  possibility 
of  their  bein^  loaded.  Any  other  disorder 
of  the  digestive  organs  ought  of  course  to 
be  attended  to.  Some  persons  find  relief 
to  the  immediate  attack  of  cramp,  by  tying 
a  band  of  some  kind  tightly  round  the 
limb,  between  the  affected  part  and  the 
body,  whilst  others  are  in  the  habit  of 
standing  upon  some  cold  substance.  The 
first  process  is  perfectly  safe,  and  may 
be  tried ;  the  second  certainly  is  often 
effectual,  but  it  is  not  devoid  of  danger. 
Active  fHction  is  quite  the  best  temporary 
remedy.  Cramp  affecting  the  arms  is  always 
to  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  if  it  recurs, 
a  medical  opinion  should  be  taken. 

Befer  to— ConviUsion — Spasm,  Sic 

CRANIUM.— The  skull  containing  the 
brain. 

CRADLE.— The  old  form  of  child's  bed, 
is  now  nearly  superseded  by  the  more  con- 
venient bassmet.  Either,  if  weU  arranged, 
should  have  a  tolerably  firm  mattress,  a 
firm  piUoWf  a  piece  of  protective  waterproof 
cloth  over  the  mattress,  and  soft  blankets, 
but  tio  curtains,  which  are  quite  incompat- 
ible with  the  health  of  the  child.  Rockers 
beneath,  if  Uiey  allow  only  very  gentle 
motion,  are  admissible,  but  not  othcrt\'ise. 

Refer  to — Children, 

CREAM — ^is  that  bland  oily  portion  of  the 
milk  which  separates  and  fioats  on  the  top ; 
its  composition  is  very  nearly  that  of  fat. 
It  is  a  constituent  of  the  milk  of  all  animals. 
As  the  amount  of  cream,  contained  in  cows' 
milk  especially,  varies  considerablv,  the 
proportion  may  be  ascertained  by  allowing 
the  milk  to  repose  in  tall  cylindrical  elasses. 
Zinc  pans  have  been  recommended  for 
use  in  dairies,  as  exerting  some  chemical 
action  upon  the  milk,  and  causing  the  more 
abundant  separation  of  cream.  If  there  is 
chemical  action,  there  must  be  danger  of 
impregnation  from  the  metal,  and  though 
it  may  be  slight,  it  is  better  avoided. 

Cream  is  nourishing,  but  not  suited  for 
weak  stomachs,  except  in  small  quantity, 
mixed  with  other  articles  of  diet,  such  as 
arrow-root  mucilage,  when  it  may  some- 
times be  advantageously  substituted  for  a 
larger  proportion  of  milk. 

Refer  to— Afi^. 
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CREAM  OF  TARTAR,  or  Bz-tabtrats 
OF  Potash.    See  Potash, 

CREATINE,  or  Kbbatiiix,— is  a  crystal- 
lizable  substance,  existing  in  the  flnh  ol 
animals. 

CREASOTE— obtains  its  name  from  its 
powerful  antiseptic  properties.  When  pure. 
It  is  a  colourl^  mild,  of  a  strong  pene- 
trating odour,  which  is  kaown  to  most 
persons  frt)m  its  being  extensively  used  as 
a  palliative  in  toothache.  It  is  obtained 
from  tar,  and,  for  that  reason,  is  sometimes 
called  *<  spirit  of  tar."  For  allaying  the  pain 
of  toothache,  its  power  is  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  remedy.  A  sinele  drop  of 
creasote  rubbed  up  with  a  litue  sugar  or 
gum,  in  an  ounce  of  water,  will  often  allay 
obstinate  vomiting. 

It  makes  into  pUl  very  nicely  with  crumb 
of  bread ;  but  the  pills  shoula  not  be  kept 
for  more  than  three  or  four  days ;  it  mav 
also  be  given  with  spirit  of  juniper,  or  with 
acetic  acid — vinegar — which  dissolves  it. 
It  disgusts  some  patients,  but  others  like 
the  smoky  flavour,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  a 
specific  agaiast  sea-sickness,  and  rarely 
fails  in  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy,  it 
is  an  admirable  ingredient  for  pomades 
for  chilblains,  threatening,  incipient,  or 
ulcerated,  five  or  six  drops  being  rubbed 
up  with  the  ounce  of  lard.  Dr.  Cormack 
in  his  treatise  on  creasote— Edin.,  1836— 
brought  forward  many  arguments  and  facts 
to  prove  that  the  Egyptian  mummies  owed 
their  preservation,  as  weU  as  their  medic»l 
\'irtues  to  creasote,  and  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  unrolling  of  an  Egyptian  mummy  in 
1860,  the  same  author  addressed  a  very  in- 
teresting communication  to  the  Athenaeum, 
of  June  15th,  1850,  in  which  he  seems  to 
establish  beyond  doubt  that  the  essential 
part  of  the  mummifying  process  was  the 
application  of  heat  to  bodies  filled  with 
bitumen.  He  shows,  upon  the  authority  of 
Royer,  &c.,  &c.,  that  large  quantities  of 
bituminous  substances  were  always  intro- 
duced into  the  body,  and  that  the  strong 
heat  was  then  always  applied. 

CRESSES— in  the  various  forms  of  land 
and  water-cresses,  are  wholesome  salads, 
but  like  other  vegetables  which  are  eaten 
uncooked,  arenot  ukely  to  agree  with  those 
of  weak  digestion.  Water-cresses,  so  &med 
popularly,  for  their  effect  "in  purifying  the 
blood,"  probably  owe  their  beneficiaf  in- 
fluence to  the  presence  of  a  small  portion  of 
iodine. 

CRKriNS — are  individuals  in  whom  de- 
flcient  development  of  the  brain,  and  of  the 
body  generally,  is  associated  with  mental 
imbecility,  dretins  are  met  with  in  various 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  even  in  this 
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cmmtiy,  but  their  peculiar  location  is  in 
the  dark*  deep  TaUeys  of  Switzerland.  The 
eondidim  ia  often  aaaociated  with  the  exist- 
ence of  brouchocele^and  the  two  diseases 
bave  been  considered  as  connected,  but  it  ii 
probably  not  more  than  coincidence  of  ex- 
citing caoae. 

11^  most  characteristic  features  of  ere- 
tinismare,  the  stunted  stature, which  seldom 
exceeds  four  and  a-half  feet,  the  deformed 
head,  large  bellj,  and  distorted  limbs,  the 
ooantenanoe  being  an  index  of  the  imbecile 
or  idiotic  ccahdition  of  the  mind,  lliereare, 
of  covnae,  Tarious  grades  of  cretinism.  The 
malaihr  is  instructiye  in  showing  how  strong 
IB  iimuface  is  exerted  upon  the  derelqp- 
ment  of  the  human  frame,b7  circumstances 
fuch  aa  surround  these  unfortunate  beings 
in  their  childhood ;  deficiency  of  light,  and 
deficient  chance  of  the  damp  malarious  at- 
moRihere  of  the  de^  yalley.  It  is  also  to 
be  seared*  that  it  exemplifies  ^e  power 
exerted  bj  the  habits  of  the  ]>arents  upon 
^eir  offiq^ing,  and  that  drunkenness  and 
debauchery  of  the  former,  often  entail  cre- 
tiaism  upon  the  latter.  There  is  no  chance 
of  amelioration,  either  physical  or  mental, 
unlcM  the  cretin  ia  remoyed.  from  his  natiye 
home,  to  the  firee  air  of  ^e  mountains  aboye* 
The  cndeayour  to  improye  the  condition  of 
ttcM  unfortanatea  is  now  being  made  in 
in  cstabliahment  situated  on  one  of  the  Swiss 
mountains,  under  the  care  of  a  philanthropic 
phyndan — Dr.  Quggenbuhlf  who  is  de- 
foting  his  life  to  the  object.  The  results 
obtained,  both  mental  and  physical,  are 
mid  to  be  encouraging. 

CRISIS!  ->A  diMase,  means  a  sudden 
change,  tiding  either  to  recoyery  or  death. 
Much  more  importance  used  formerly  to  be 
tttached  to  the  critical  periods  of  diseases 
than  there  is  at  present,  although,  in  some, 
vadovibted  periodical  changes  do  take  place, 
bat  not  with  sufficient  certainty  or  regu- 
Itnty  to  admit  of  much  calculation.  A 
crins  has  generally  been  considered  to  be 
denoted  by  some  well-marked  circimistance, 
•Qch  as  profuse  perspiration,  discharge  of 
blood,  cutaneous  eruptions,  boils,  abscesses, 
or  the  like,  or  by  the  appearance  of  copious 
depditi  or  sediment  in  the  urine;  and  there 
caa  be  no  question,  that  decided  and  per- 
MMent  improyement  in  the  character  of  a 
dietaie  does  often  follow  immediately  upon 
the  oeeorrence  ot  these  "  critical ' '  ejections. 

Refer  to— Feeer,  Ae, 

CROTON  OIL—^is  obtained  by  pressure 
from  the  seeds  of  a  shrub,  the  vroton  tig^ 
'■Ma,  a  natiye  of  Hindostan,  Ceylon,  &c. 
The  oQ,  when  good,  should  be  of  a  pale 
tmber  colour,  about  as  thick  as  castor  oiL 
It  is  Tery  acrid,  and  so  powerfully  cathartic 

*  Fitqitttt  iBtennsrriafS  amone  th«  inhabitants  of  thaM  seqaMtertd  TsUert,  is  no  donbt  ono  of  the 
*MI  IcportaDt  eansss  of  Ooltro  sod  Cretinism,  and  eveiy  means  ought  to  t>e  na«d  to  diteoarage  it 

t  Dr  O^|«ttbohl  Is  rooently  daeeased ;  bis  rssalU  have  not  been  altogether  what  waa  antictpated. 

X  Thb  lam  ia  also  cxtenalrely  oaed  to  denote  the  time  at  which  mineral  waters  administertd  aithsr  ex- 
tnaOy  er  iolaraaily  dsTdop  their  charaoreriatle  effect. 
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as  to  be  a  yery  unsafe  remedy  for  domestic 
use  internally,  and,  indeed,  should  neyer 
be  so  resorted  to,  except  in  the  one  case  of 
apoplectic  seixure,  when  medical  assistance 
is  at  a  distance.  In  such  a  case,  a  single 
drop  of  croton-oil — ^if  it  is  procurable— 
minsled  with  a  little  sugar,  might  be  placed 
on  me  tongue. 

As  a  counter-irritant,  croton-oil  is  ex- 
tremely useful;  it  may  be  made  into  a 
liniment,  with  equal  parts  of  the  strong 
solution  of  ammonia  and  water,  or  it  may 
be  used  alone.  It  brings  out  a  thick 
crop  of  pustules,  wheoi  rubbed  on  the 
skin  in  sinall  quantity ;  it  sometimes,  how- 
oyer,  afiects  not  only  the  part  to  which  it  is 
applied,  but  causes  a  general  cutaneous 
eruption,  with  swelling  of  the  eye-lids,  and 
occasionally  will  exert  the  latter  efifcct  upon 
persons  who  happen  to  be  near  whilst  the 
oil  is  used.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  what 
are  said  to  be  concentrated  preparations  of 
castor-oil,  contain  croton-oil. 

CROUP — ^is  an  inflammatory  affection 
of  the  larynx,  and  upper  portion  of  the  air 
passages.  It  is  peculiar  to  childr^i — males 
are  more  liable  to  it  than  females— and  when 
one  in  a  family  suffers  from  the  disease,  the 
rest  almost  certainly  haye  a  tendency  to  it. 
The  malady  seldom  occurs  during  the  first 
year  of  liie,  but  is  most  frequent  in  the 
second ;  at  puberty  the  tendency  to  it  ceases, 
although  cases  of  genuine  croup  haye  oc- 
curred after  that  period.  The  rapidity  with 
which  croup  at  times  progresses  to  a  fatal 
termination,  and  the  distressing  character 
of  the  malady,  always  render  it  a  dreaded 
disease,  fortunately,  it  is  one  which,  if  taken 
in  time,  is  greatly  imder  the  control  of  well- 
directed  treatment.  Its  dangerous  nature 
must  eyer  make  proper  medical  advice  a 
necessity,  but  the  importance  of  early  actiye 
remedial  measures,  renders  it  at  the  same 
time  highly  desirable,  that  treatment  should 
be  resorted  to  without  the  slightest  delay. 
Moreoyer,  the  well  marked  characters  of 
the  disease,  render  it  easily  distineuishablo 
by  the  improfessional,  doubly  so  by  tbose 
who  haye  once  witnessed  it,  or  heard  its 
peculiar  cough.  The  great  danger  in  croup 
arises  from  the  possibility  of  the  narrow 
chink  in  the  larynx  through  which  the  air 
passes,  becoming  closed  by  swelling;  but 
also  from  a  remarkable  product  of  the 
peculiar  inflammation,  which  is  formed 
upon,  or  thrown  out  by,  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  trachea  and  larynx  ;  this  formation, 
*^ false  membrane,"  as  it  is  named,  resemoles 
thin  leather  of  an  ash  colour,  it  takes  the 
form  of  the  tube  which  it  lines,  and  indeed  is 
sometimes  coughed  up  in  perfectly  tubular 
portions;  more  gcnftrally.  however,  when 
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this  fidse  membrane  fimmi,  death  ia  the 
rcwulty  from  its  clogging  up  the  narrow 
chink  of  the  larynx,  and  preventing  the 
ingress  of  air  to  the  lungs.    Croup  may 
b^in  apparently  suddenly :  a  child  goes  to 
bed  to  all  appearance  perfectly  well,  and  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  comes  a 
cough,  which  strikes  even  the  most  unob- 
servant as  peculiar,  which  falling  upon  the 
ear  of  the  anxious  parent,  who  has  ever 
heard  it  before,  tells  at  once  of  daneer. 
The  child  seems  as  if  it  coughed  throu^  a 
brazen  tube.    Perhaps  at  first  the  httle 
invalid  is  not  awi^ened,  and  if  now  visited, 
is  found   fiushed   and  fevered,    moaning 
slightly,  perhaps,  and  restless,  the  breath- 
ing  shghUy  ouickened;  the  coueh  comes 
again,  the  child  awakes  or  is  awakened,  if 
it  speaks  the  voice  is  hoarse,  if  it  cries, 
hoarser  still.    Should  the  disease  be  neglec- 
ted at  this  time,  or  go  on  tmcontroUed,  the 
cough,  still  retaining  its  peculiar  character, 
becomes    inore    fr^uent,    the    breathing 
quickened,  is  also   accompanied   by   the 
cnaracteristic  dry  wheezing  occasioned  bv 
narrowing  of  die  passage  tlirough  which 
the  air  is  drawn,  the  head  is  thrown  back 
in  the  efforts  to  breathe,  respiration  is  in- 
sufficiently performed,  and  the  blood  being 
insufficiently  changed,  begins  to  evince  its 
deteriorated  character  in  the  blue  colour 
of  the  lips,  the  dusky  coldness  of  the  skin, 
and  the  affection  of  the  brain,  which  ^ves 
rise  to  partial  insensibility  or   delirium. 
The  pulse  previously  quick,  becomes  still 
quicker,  but  at  the  same  time  feebler,  and 
at  last  the  child  dies  in  a  state  of  almost 
unconscious  suffocation.    There  may,  how- 
ever, in  the  progress  of  the  disease  be 
intervals  of  comparative  ease,  alternating 
with  paroxysms  of  spasmodic  obstruction 
to  the  breathing,  threatening,  and  some- 
times causing,  immediate  suffocation.    The 
average  duration  of  a  fatal  attack  of  croup, 
is  from  three  to  four  days,  but  it  may^and 
does,  terminate  much  more  speedily.  When 
ander   proper   treatment   the    disease    is 
cheeked,  the  first  best  sign  is  ^e  cough, 
beginning  to   "loosen,"  uie  breathing  at 
the  same  time  becoming  tranquil,  and  the 
skin  moist ;  the  pulse  changes  from  its  hard 
quick  beat  to  one  of  a  softer  and  a  slower 
character.    Croup  does  not,  however,  in- 
variably begin   suddenly;   frequently  the 
child  lias  been  sufferins,  apparently,  from 
common  cold  in  the  head,  ana  the  attack  of 
eroup  seems  to  be  a  consequence  of  die  in- 
flammatory affection  of  the  membrane  of 
Lhe  nose  and  throat,  extending  into  the 
•raehea,  and  taking  on  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  more  mtal  disease.    At  other 
times  there  has  been  slight  drowsiness  for 
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some  days  previously,  but  not  Buffidentbr 
well  marxed  to  attract  attention,  although 
at  the  same  time,  from  hoarseness  not  being 
common  among  children,  its  occuzieoM 
should  always  rouse  suspicions,  especially 
if  the  child  itself^  or  any  of  the  £unily,  have 
suffered  from  croup.  Sometimes  a  child 
will  have  a  croupy  cough  for  some  nig^ 
in  succession  before  the  attack  of  the  real 
formed  disease,  and  parents  are  apt  to  be 
lulled  into  security  hj  the  frtct,  that  in 
children  susceptible  of  croup,  any  ooug^ 
partakes  more  or  less  of  the  shnlf  eroiipy 
mtonation.  Another,  and  highly  dangerous 
form  of  croup^is  Uiat  in  wh^  the  inflMn^ 
mation  commences  on  the  throat,  the  ton- 
sils and  soft  palate,  and  uvula,  whioh 
quickly  become  covered  vrith  an  ash- 
coloured  membrane ;  at  first  the  child  is 
supposed  to  be  merely  suffering  from  aoce 
throat,  for  these  mav  be  little  or  no  con^ 
or  embarrassment  of  breathing,  but  the  m« 
flammation  extends  downwards  into  die  air 
passages,  and  the  croupy  symptoms  become 
developed ;  by  the  time  diis  stage  is  reached 
the  case  is  all  but  hopeless.  Fortunatdy 
this  dreaded  disease,  tne  most  distiossing^ 
perhaiw,  by  which  a  parent  can  lose  a 
child,  is,  in  every  form  but  the  last,  amen- 
able to  nroper  remedies  adopted  at  once ;  so 
strikingly,  mdeed,  is  this  the  case,  that  it  is 
very  common  to  find  parente  taking  the 
matter  in  their  own  hands  after  they  have 
seen  a  child  treated  for  the  disease  once  or 
twice,  keeping,  at  tkey  ought  te  ifo,  a  sui^t 
of  the  proper  medicines  constandy  at  hanOt 
and  by^  their  prompt  application,  niroinff 
the  incipient  attack  m  the  bud;  the  meniflM 
attendant  is  either  not  sent  for,  or  if  he  is, 
it  is  only  to  find  that  the  proper  treatment 
has  been  followed,  and  the  disease  checked. 
The  remedy^  in  ine^neni  eroup^  is. tartar 
emetic  given  in  tolerably  full  doses,  either 
in  the  form  of  solution  in  water,  or  rubbed 
up  with  sugar,  but  never  as  antimonial 
wme.  The  form  of  a  powder,  one  or  two 
grains  of  sugar  with  the  appropriate  dose  of 
the  remedy,  is  the  best  form  tor  keeping,  as 
the  solution  decomposes  and  becomes  inert, 
but  the  latter  is  perhaps  the  most  quickly 
efficient  form  of  administration.  In  a  hooit 
which  contains  a  child  liable  to  croup,  sis 
or  eight  of  the  powders  ought  to  be  readT 
at  all  times,  and  also  bran  ran.  To  a  chOa 
of  two  years  of  age,  the  eighdi  of  a  grain  is 
to  be  given  at  once,  to  one  of  four  years  the 
sixth ;  and  this  dose  is  to  be  repeated  «^^eiT 
ten  minutes  or  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  fhfi 
free  vomiting  is  produced.  At  the  same 
time  a  warm  bath  may  be  got  ready,  into 
which  the  child  is  to  be  immersed  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  as  soon  as  poeaible^  or 


•  Bsftr  to  DiphtbtrU-See  Appeadis. 
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vhit  win  in  the  snthor^s  opinion  answer 

tipMOj  wdl,  lam  poultices  of  hot  moist 

im  sLoold  be  piuced  oTer  the  upper  part 

of  die  chmtt  and  fore-part  of  the  throat, 

wbSkt  the  child  is  kept  in  a  sufficiently 

vum  aitaation.     In   the  habitations   of 

die  poar»  repefaally,  the  latter  mode  of 

tRstmeot   ia   certamly  preferable  to  the 

batht  whieh  cannot  alwaTS  be  procured 

nithooi  dda  J.  nor  managed  without  danger 

of  after  ehilL    An  hour  after  the  Tomiting, 

die  doae  of  taxtar  emetic  is  to  be  repeated, 

•ad  Tnmiting  again  excited,  and  its  sub- 

Mqiaent  repetition  at  the  end  of  one,  two, 

tuea,  or  more  hoars,  must  depend  ujxm  the 

continiianee  and  nrraicj  of  the  symptoms ; 

die  hnm  ponltieea  oeing  continued.    The 

ddd  may  be  allowed  to  drink  freely  of 

toBit  or  barley-water,  or  thin  gruel,  but 

■ot  tea — ^whiiA   decompoaes    the    tartar 

castic    nnlesa  tbe  inftisicm  is  extremely 

mk.    If  a  case  of  incipient  croup  be  thus 

tnsled,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  and  may 

be  sabdaed  without  medical  assistance— 

dMo^  it  ia  ecnainly  safer  to  haye  it ;  but 

if  dM  fieiper  ia  extremely  high,  and  if  the 

bniddng  hse  any  approach  to  a  crowins 

■wad,  medical  attennanoe  muti  be  procured 

if  poaible^  and  with  the  shortest  possible 

Mj.    If  it  etmmot  be  procured,  and  if  the 

tOsa  doea  not  seem  to  yield  after  thesecond 

m  third  doaea  of  tartar  emetic,  leeches 

■Sit  be  need    one,  aa  a  general  rule,  for 

fsck  year  of  the  diOd's  me — ^not  on  the 

tknat  itsd^  but  orer  the  upper  part  of  the 

bnsst^bone^  in  which  situation  a  blister 

■Mt  abo  be  placed,  if  it  be  tried,  as  it  may 

be,  l^er  in  the  disease.    If^  after  tartar 

caede  haa  been  used  for  four  or  five  hours, 

tkt  itiaeass  progresses,  the  frequency  with 

vbieh  the  remedy  is  given  must  now  be 

^iiaimshnlt  and  aickening  doses  given  at 

faagcr  intervals,  otherwise  there  may  be 

deeper  of  depreasing  too  much ;  but  calomel 

nvstbe  commenced  with,  and  to  a  child  of 

t«o  veers  of  age,  a  grain  is  to  be  adminis- 

ttni  every  firar  hours ;  the  strength,  if  it 

Man  to  nil,  should  be  supported  with 

•Ml  aajmai  broth — that  made  from  veal 

IT  find  ia  the  most  suitable— given  in  small 

^asBtity  and  at  short   intervals.     Later 

n  the  <iaease,  when  weakness  increases, 

liMsticagth  of  the  broth  must  be  increased, 

lbs  tartar   emetic  entirely  stopped,   and 

nliden  of  acetate  of  ammonia  given  instead, 

stfaepoonftd  every  two  or  three  hours  to  a 

ebild  of  tliree  years  old,  or  if  symptoms  of 

■akitt^  odd  or  blue  surface,  and  weak 

pake,  seem  to  demand  it,  five  to  ten  drops 

rf  lel  volatile^  or  the  same  quantity  of 

bnady,  must  be  given  in  a  little  water,  or 

^  caibonate   of  ammonia  resorted  to; 
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eight  grains  should  be  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  and  half  of  water,  and  of  this,  two 
tea-spoonftils  given  during  one  hour.  A 
little  white  wine  whey  may  also  be  given. 
Such  must  be  the  general  outline  of  treat- 
ment to  be  pursued  in  a  case  of  confirmed 
croup,  should  it  fiill  to  be  treated  without 
the  presence  of  a  medical  man,  but  again  it 
is  reiterated,  the  first  twelve,  nay  tilie  first 
eight  hours,  are  the  all-important  period, 
which,  if  lost,  can  scarcely  be  recovered* 
for  though  children  do  recover  when  ihe 
disease  has  advanced  into  its  second  sta^, 
and  even  sometimes  from  such  desperate  cir- 
cumstances as  to  make  it  a  duty  never  to  des- 
pair of  saving^  life,  the  chances  are  but  small 
compared  with  those  which  the  first  few 
hours  hold  out,  diat  period,  which  in  some 
situations  mutt  elapse  before  medical  assist- 
ance can  be  procured,  and  which  thus  places 
the  life  of  the  child  in  the  hands  of  a  pcurent 
or  guardian.  If  it  is  croup,  even  Jx  it  is 
suspected  to  be,  let  there  be  no  temporizing, 
but  let  the  treatment  now  laid  aown  he 

rmptly,  actively,  utuparingfy,  carried  out. 
the  antimonials  act  strongly  on  the 
bowels,  they  should  be  checked  with  one 
or  two  drops  of  laudanum.  Bleeding  from 
the  arm  is  practised  by  medical  men  in 
croup,  but  cannot  be  a  safe  proceeding  for 
the  unprofessional.  In  the  last  stage,  open- 
ing the  windpipe  holds  out  the  List,  and 
that  but  a  iiunt  hope  of  saving  life.  Of 
course  a  surgeon  is  required  for  its  perform- 
ance, if  the  parent  consents  to  it. 

In  that  fatal  form  of  croup,  which  com- 
mences in  the  fauces,  an  unprofessional 
person  can  do  but  little  with  hope  of  suc- 
cess; if  discovered  in  time,  medical  aid 
should  be  procured ;  the  local  applica- 
tion of  the  solution  of  caustic  to  the  whole 
surface  within  sight,  and  to  the  interior  of 
the  larynx,  may  be  successful.  If  croupy 
symptoms  have  come  on,  one  or  two  emetics 
of  ipecacuanha  may  eive  relief;  but  the 
case  is  so  desperate,  that  it  is  a  question 
whether,  in  the  absence  of  the  medical  man, 
it  is  not  better  left  entirely  alone.  If,  how- 
ever, the  life  of  one  child  cannot  be  saved, 
the  pouibtlity  of  this  form  of  tiie  disease 
extending  to  the  others  of  a  family  by 
contagion,  should  be  known,  and  guardec 
against,  bv  timelv  and  effectual  separationf 
But  should  anotner  child  become  affected, 
the  disease  being  thus  discovered  at  once, 
a  solution  of  lunar  caustic — ^nitrate  of  silver 
^■should  be  made,  in  the  proportion  of 
twenty  grains  to  the  table-spoonful  of  rain 
watery  and  the  inflamed  throat  thoroughly 
brushed  over  with  it,  widi  a  hair  pencil,  and 
the  process  repeated  in  eight  or  ten  hours. 
If  fever  is  present,  emeUl  doses  of  tartar 

of  hsTt»f  a  •*OlBlloairy  of  Medldoe"  at  hsiid  In  ■ueh  a  case,  aaat  be  erldeDl  to 

t»  Dtokthvla— Appeadlx. 
Iki  AMberiiMfoaad  tiM  best  reeolts  from  miliedtiitlBg  Nitric  Ether  for  water,  by  wblda  mesas  a 
'--trnteii  la  every  waj  eopeirior. 
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emetic,  the  twelfth  of  a  grain,  should  be 
giyen  every  three  or  four  hours  to  a  child  of 
six  years  of  age,  and  two  grains  of  calomel 
ever^  eight  hours,  and  an  aperient  giren  if 
required.  These  measures  are  to  he  fol- 
lowed out  until  medical  assistance  is  pro- 
cured. 

The  causes  of  croup  are  almost  invariably 
connected  with  cold  and  moisture,  and 
particularly  daring  east  winds,  hence,  on 
the  east  side  of  Britain,  the  disease  is  con- 
sidered to  be  more  prevalent  than  on  the 
other ;  but  it  may  also  be  occasioned  by 
the  removal  of  wrappings  from  the  throat, 
and  exposure  to  a  cool  air,  when  a  child  is 
heated.  Children  liable  to  croup,  are  still 
more  so  after  attacks  of  acute  or  debilitating 
disease. 

The  prevention  of  croup  is,  of  course,  of 
the  highest  importance,  and,  therefore,  the 
causes  of  it,  just  enumerated,  must  be 
avoided  in  every  way :  slight  colds  should 
never  be  neglected  in  children  or  families 
predisposed,  but  d^ould  be  treated  by  con- 
finement to  the  house,  or  to  bed  if  requisite, 
by  milk  diet,  diluent  drinks,  and  by  the 
tolu  and  mucilage  coueh  mixture,  with  the 
addition  of  ipecacuaima  wine;  paregoric 
should  also  be  given  to  allay  troublesome 
cough,  and,  in  fact,  those  measures  recom- 
mended in  **  cold  "  carried  out.  The  sus- 
ceptibility may  also  be  lessened,  by  not 
clothing  the  throat  too  warmly,  and  by  the 
regular  practice  of  bathing  the  throat  and 
chest  well  with  cold  water  every  mominff, 
rubbing  afterwards  with  a  i^ugu  towel  tul 
thorough  reaction  ensues.  This  practice 
is,  of  course,  better  commenced  in  warm 
weather,  and  not  too  soon  after  an  attack 
of  the  disease.  Flannel  should  always  be 
worn  next  the  skin,  and  care  taken  particu- 
larly, that  bed-chambers,  and  rooms  children 
habitually  live  in,  are  not  too  warm,  and 
never  occupied  whilst  the  floors  are  wet 
after  washing.  A  residence  at  a  distance 
from  water  is  to  be  preferred. 

Refer  to  — Antimony — Children — Larynx 
— Trachea  f  S^e- 

CROUP  —  SPASMODIC,  or  Child- 
crowing — is  a  species  of  convulsive  or 
spasmodic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx,  which,  by  narrowing  and  closing 
the  chink  in  that  organ,  through  which 
the  air  passes,  occasions  the  sound  of  the 
breathing  to  resemble  that  of  the  true 
inflammatory  disease.  This  spurious  croup 
is  often  an  alarming,  and  sometimes  a  fatal 
disease ;  it  generalhr  occurs  before  the  end 
of  tiie  third  year  of  life,  and  in  consequence 
of  irritations  acting  more  or  less  at  a  dis- 
tance fxt)m  the  affected  larynx,  which  re- 
ceives ^e  impressions  through  its  nerves. 


Enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  neck, 
affections  such  as  eruptionB  of  the  acalpp 
the  irritation  of  teething  more  especially,  or 
the  presence  of  irritating  matter  in  the 
bowels,  may  any  of  them  sive  rise  to  the 
affection.  It  comes  on  suddenly,  the  child 
is  seized  in  a  moment  with  "catching at 
the  breath,"  struggles,  the  &oe  changei 
colour,  and  the  veins  are  full ;  if  the  SMsm 
be  not  relaxed,  after  a  few  ineffectual  coEarte 
at  breathing,  the  child  must  die;  but  if 
the  spasm  gives  way,  the  air  is  drawn  into 
the  cnest  Tiith  a  crowing,  croupr  sound. 
It  is  of  much  importance  that  this  ma- 
modic  disease  should  be  distinguished  mm 
real  inflammatory  croup,  on  account  of  the 
very  different  treatment  required;  it  may 
be  known  by  the  absence  of  liBrrer,  the 
stopping  of  the  breath  bein^  much  man 
instantaneous  than  that  which  occurs  in 
the  real  disease.  In  an  affection  presentiiig 
symptoms  so  sudden  and  so  alanning,  tm- 
mediate  remedies  must  be  used ;  a  little 
cold  water  should  be  dashed  on  the  foce  at 
once,  and,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Watson, 
a  sponge  dipped  in  hot  water  applied  to  the 
fore-part  of  the  throat :  medicu  aasistanoe 
being,  of  course,  procured  quickly.*  In  this 
disease,  a  child,  even  when  apparently 
dead,  might  be  saved  by  opening  the  wind- 
pipe. After  one  of  these  attadu  have 
occurred,  the  strictest  examination  as  to 
the  probable  cause  should  be  instituted  hj 
a  medical  man.  The  gums  lanced  if  re^m* 
site,  the  bowels  cleared  with  a  pursatiye, 
and  the  glands  of  the  neck  specially  ob* 
served,  and,  if  enlarged,  the  cause  ascer- 
tained and  removed. 

Refer  to — Convuttion — Glands,  ^, 

CRUSTA-LACTEA,— an  eruptiye  dis- 
ease affecting  the  head  and  frice.  See  Skin, 
diteeuee  of, 

CRY  OF  CHILDREN.— The  principal 
distinctive  difference  in  the  cry  of  chUdroi 
is,  whether  it  be  that  of  expiration  from,  or 
inspiration  into  the  lungs.  The  cry  <^  a 
stnnig  child,  suffering  pain,  is  more  of  the 
expiratory,  that  of  a  weak  exhausted  childf 
of  the  inspiratory  or  sobbing  character. 

CRYSTAL  IJENS.-See  Et». 

CUBEBS,  or  Cubes  PiPFEB«~is  the 
fruit  of  a  climbing  plant,  a  native  of  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Oceaiu  It  is  used  in 
affections  of  the  urinary  organs.  The  dose 
from  a  half  to  a  whole  tea-spoonful. 

CUCUMBER,— a  pleasant  article  of  diet 
for  the  strong,  but  a  very  imwholeaome 
one  for  invalios. 

CUMIN— is  the  fruit  of  an  umbeUiferons 
plant,  a  native  of*Oreece  and  Egypt.  The 
seeds  contain  an  aromatic  volatile  oO. 
Cumin  plaster  is  stimulant  to  the  akin,  md 


♦Ten  or  twenty  dropi  of  Chloroform  dropped  oa  a  htndkvohief  and  applied  loosely  ovir  Um  fteSi  so  « 
to  eUow  of  IntuUiioo,  will  ofieo  relieve  the  epasm.  o^— w  — — ■ 
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metal  in  c— m  in  wliicli  Terj  actiye  ex- 
ckint  aetaan  is  imcaUed  for. 

CUFFING— is  •  prooesa  of  blood-lettmff , 
lyiriiicli  lilood  is  drawn  'from  'wounds  made 
nr  the  vnrpose,  bj  the  agency  of  suction, 
esoted  uj  a  cup  or  other  yeasel  exhausted 
«ltir,oriiearlT80.  It  is  a  yery  old  surgical 
cncdicntt  and  in  former  times  it  was,  and, 
inflwtd,  amon^  uneiTilized  nations  at  the 
pRMnt  time,  it  is  still  effected  bythe  primi- 
ttfe  agency  of  a  sharp  flint  or  knife,  and  a 
•ew^s  liQin  with  the  tip  remoTed,  suction 
bong  mads  by  the  mouth  of  the  operator. 
la  wWJprn  surgery,  cupping,  when  weUper^ 
ftr^^if  is  at  onoe  one  ox  the  most  elegant 
ad  most  uaefol  of  our  methods  of  treat- 
■flBt.  For  the  purpose  of  wounding  Uie 
iUb,  a  met^lic  oox,  containing  a  set  dT 
bneela,  Ttrying  in  number,  is  prorided; 
la  this  box — fig.  A — which  is  called  the 


Mariflcator,  tiis  lancets  are  so  fixed  as  to 
be  diachsrged,  when  set  or  cocked,  br  a 
triggcr—l — and  spring,  which  cause  tnem 
tp  paaa  rapidly  throng  the  skin  in  a  aemi- 
ciiealsr  sweep,  ao  rapidly  indeed,  that  the 
«Bal  aensation  of  cutting  is  not  fdt.  The 
■OR  confcnient  number  of  lanceta  is  twely  e, 
sad  the  depth  of  the  wound  made  hj  them 
cm  be  ioenaaed  or  diminished  by  turning 
^  screw— 2;  this  must  be  done  while 
tiiay  sie  fixed  at  half  codi,  and  protruding 
from  the  instrument.  The  only  other 
"wntisls  lor  cupping  sre,  a  Tessel  from 
vhieh  the  air  can  be  exhausted,  and  kept 
■0  what  it  is  applied  to  the  skin,  and  a 
isBBs  of  aome  kmd,  or  aome  other  meana, 
Iv  erhanating  the  air.  There  are,  howerer, 
*«idry  other  little  requisites  conrenientfor 
ihe  opfratiop,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

Cmiiiff  ia  applicable  in  moat  instances 
v'hcteloeal  abstraction  of  blood  is  called  for, 
■id  Biay  often  be  substituted  for  leeches, 
■id  eren  lor  general  bleeding ;  it  is  a  aafe 
^aatioo  when  used  in  proper  situations, 
iBd  moat  may  be  taught  ita  performance  by 
*  fcw  inctieal  lessons ;  it  is,  moreorer,  a 
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most  useful  accomplishment  for  persons 
who  are  £ur  remored  frtnn  medical  assist- 
ance. It  is  hoped  that  the  following 
details  may  be  sufficiently  clear,  to  enable 
eren  those  who  have  nerer  seen  cupping 
performed  to  effect  it  in  case  of  need ;  but 
by  all  means,  let  every  one  who  contem- 
plates the  possibility  of  such  a  requirement 
§et  practical  instruction,  which  there  can 
e  no  difficulty  in  doing. 
Cupping  glasses  of  various  kinds  are, 
and  have  been  used,  but  the  most  general 
is  the  bell-shaped  form—fig.  B — of  varioua 


aome  of  theae  are  made  with  braas 
fittinga  at  the  top  for  the  attachment  of  an 
exhauatinff  ayrinffe;  but  the  most  useful 
form  of  aU,  and  that  most  easily  applicable 
by  an  unpractised  or  an  unproilessional 
hand,  is  the  leech  cupping  glass — fig.  C— 


which  is  the  invention  of  Dr.  Fox,  of  Derby. 
When  this  is  used,  the  next  instnmient,  the 
lamp  or  torch— fig.  D— is  not  required  as  it 
is  for  the  application  of  the  bell-shaped 

flass ;  this  tonsh  is  simply  a  lamp  made  for 
uming  spirits  of  wine,  by  means  of  a  vrick 
which  wiU  afford  a  laree  name. 

Cupping  may  be  periormed  in  most  situa- 
tions on  which  it  is  possible  to  fix  a  glass, 
by  a  proficient,  but  the  range  of  the  un- 
profeaaional  operator  must  be  much  more 
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limited,  partly  on  the  score  of  safety,  but 
also  for  the  reason,  that  in  some  situations 
they  are  not  likely  to  draw  blood  sufficient 
to  effect  any  good  obpect.  As  a  general 
definition,  an  unprofessional  person  may  cup 
anywhere  upon  the  back  oi  the  trunk  of 
the  body,  from  and  including  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  to  the  bottom  of  ue  spine,  and 
also  on  the  fore  ^art  of  the  diest.  In  select- 
ing a  place  withm  tiie  above  limit,  it  should 
alwap  be  ascertained  that  there  is  room  for 
the  nm  of  the  glass  to  be  in  contact  with 
the  skin  throughout  its  entire  circle.  It 
beins  pre-supposed  that  the  abstraction  of 
blood  IS  called  for,  and  it  being  also  pre- 
supposed that  the  intending  operator  is 
provided  with  the  necessary  instruments ;  he 
should  also  hare  some  warm  water,  •  K<>od- 
sijsed  piece  of  sponge,  or,  in  lieu  of  it,  a 
piece  of  flannel,  a  light,  and  some  plaster. 

The  person  to  be  operated  upon  bein^ 
conreniently  placed,  and  the  skin  bared,  it 
should  be  moistened  with  warm  water,  or 
the  circulation  of  the  part  excited  bj  means 
of  hot  water  fomentation  applied  n>r  some 
time ;  on  exhausted  glass  is  then  to  be  ap- 

Slied  for  a  few  minutes,  removed,  the  scari- 
cator  placed  upon  the  portion  of  skin 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  glass,  and 
the  lancets,  which  have  been  put  on  full 
cock,  discharged.  The  scarificator  bemg 
removed,  the  exhausted  glass  is  again  to 
be  applied  over  the  woimds  made  by  the 
lancets — fig.  F — ^the  blood  ought  immedi- 
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ately  to  commence  flowing.  If  tha  beU- 
Aaped  glass  is  used,  when  iq^plied,  one 
edffe  should  be  made  to  rest  upon  the 
skm— fig.  E— the  flame  of  the  spuit-tardi 


passed  rapidly  under  it,  and  withdrawn, 
-_j  ^v_  ^ ^  ^v-    ame  instant  jessed 


upon  

the  operation  most  ^dfficnlt 


entirely  d 

point  of  the  operation  most  difficnlt  to 
I>erform  well  ana  efficiently  b^  the  unprao- 
tised ;  for  if  the  exhaustion  is  incon^lele^ 
suction,  and  consequently  the  abstracdon 
of  blood,  are  so  likewise;  and  in  endeavour- 
ing to  make  the  movements  quickly,  thsra 
is  a  liability  of  burning  the  akin.  For* 
ttmately,  an  individual  can  practice  the 
manoBuvre  upon  the  skin  of  his  own  thish 
at  any  time.  Much  of  this  is  avoided  ij 
the  use  of  the  leech  tupping  ^laasy  ftom 
which  the  air  is  exhausted  by  sunpl^  pfut- 
tin^  into  it  a  small  firagment  ca  piqper,  half- 
an-mch  square,  dipped  in  spirits  of  wine, 
or  spirit  of  some  sort.  A  short  piece  of 
wire — ^Fig.  C  1 — ^with  a  small  p<moB  of 
tow  tied  to  the  end  of  it,  and  dqiped  in  the 
spirit,  is  used  to  ignite  the  paper  in  the 
glass,  the  latter  bemg  applied  to  the  akin 
the  moment  this  is  done,  uid  the  wire  witl^ 
drawn ;  the  confined  air  extinguiahet  the 
lighted  paper  in  the  cupping-glass  at  cnoe. 
In  addition  to  simphcity  in  applictttioa, 
the  leech-glass  has  also  the  advantage  of 
taking  at  once  a  considemUv  larger  quan- 
tity of  blood  than  the  other  mrm,  and  thus 
of  requiring  to  be  less  frequently  re-applied; 
moreover,  the  blood,  as  it  flows,  gravitates 
to  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  and  does  not 
clot  over  the  woimds,  as  it  does  with  the 
bell-shaped  instrument.  These  remarks  do 
not  refer  to  the  quick,  elegant,  and  efficient 
manipulation  of  a  professed  cupper,  but 
as  the  operation  must  be  in  the  nanida  of 
the  unskilled.  When  an  applied  cupping- 
glass  is  to  be  removed,  it  must  bo  done  by 
pressing  down  a  portion  of  the  skin  at  itv 
edge  with  the  pomt  of  the  finger,  so  as  to 
admit  the  air,  which  enters  wi£  a  hiss.  U, 
after  a  cuppine-elass  has  been  on  some 
time,  the  blood  does  not  flow  £rcely,  but 
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dot!  upon  the  wounds,  and  if  it  is  desirable 
that  more  Uood  be  drawn,  the  glass  should 
be  taken  ofl^  and — ^when  the  wouads  have 
been  deanaeti  with  warm  water — ^re-applied. 
When  the  operation  is  concluded,  it  is  only 
Bcoessarr  to  cleanse  the  wounds,  which  will 
not  cootmne  to  bleed  in  the  situations  indi- 
etted  for  cupping  in  this  article,  and  to  put 
1  little  adheaiTe  plaster  upon  them. 

S^idi  is  tiie  operation,  under  the  pre-sup- 
pontion  that  the  operator  is  proyided  with 
the  requisite  instruments,  but  in  the  ab- 
tenee  of  thne,  yerr  good  substitutes  may 
oftm  be  made.  To  make  the  incisions, 
which  should  be  about  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  depth,  any  sharp  instrument  will 
nfllce ;  for  ti^e  cu^  a  tumbler  or  any  similar 
fcsid  with  a  umftrm  rim  will  do  ;  and 
to  ezhanst  the  air,  whateyer  will  blaze 
fte^.  In  cases  of  poisoned  wounds,  the 
ippftartion  of  a  cuppmg  glass,  where  it  can 
Vs  done,  either  with  or  without  enlarge- 
mtmt  of  the  original  wound,  is  a  good  pre- 
tfti*",  and  wul  retard  the  absorption  of 
thspoisoD*  durhig  the  intenral  of  procuring 
■sficslasi" 


Drj  eimping  b  a  most  useful  remedy,  per- 

hifs  too  Ifttle  used ;  it  is  the  application  of 

tbs  ei^pinc-gjass  for  from  ten  to  twenty 

■*s«"— J  without  any  preyious  scarification. 

The  blood  is  thus  withdrawn  from  parts  in 

tltt  yicinity  of  Uiat  operated  on ;  and  relief 

tffwdHi  without  weakening  by  actual  ab- 

Uraction  of  blood.    In  local  congestions  of 

blood,  in  local  pain,  &c.,  it  is  often  of  much 

Mrriee.    The  principle  of  dry  cupping  has 

been  brought  forward  as  a  remedial  measure 

oi  a  large  scale  by  M.  Junot,  who,  by 

awns  of  yessels  capable  of  bsing  exhausted 

ifto  the  ™«mT^^  of  a  cupping-glass,  and 

which  are  made  sufficiently  large  to  include 

a  whxHB  Kmb,  thtis  draws  temporarily  a 

{leat  ma»  of  blood— from  three  to  four 

pounds— out  of  the  current  of  the  general 

dienlation,  and  produces  the  effect  of  a 

Urge    bleeding,    witiiout    its    weakening 

israUs.  The  method  is  said  to  be  successful, 

bvt  it  has  not  been  much  employed  in  this 


Cupping  is  certainly  a  most  usefrd  accom- 
pliihiiient  for  the  emigrant.  It  is  a  safe 
method,  and  when  once  practised,  an  easy 
coe,  of  blood-letting ;  but,  by  all  means, 
kt  it  be  practically  learned  if  possible,  and 
then  the  aboye,  though  meant  for  all,  will 
be  more  certainly  useful  in  bringing  back 
to  the  memory  tne  minutiso  which  so  aptly 
CMM  it.  The  chief  inconyeniences  of  the 
leech  cupping-glass  are  its  greater  bulk  and 
KtlriUty  tofracture  than  the  bell-shaped 
fonn. 

CURD.— See  Cheete. 
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CtTKRANTS,— the  well-known  fruit, 
either  black,  red,  or  white,  are  extremdy 
wholesome,  disagree  with  few,  and  are 
particularly  well  adapted,  either  fresh  or 
cooked,  to  form  part  of  the  cooling  diet 
requisite  for  health  in  yery  hot  weather. 
Moreoyer,  the  mechanical  action  of  their 
seeds  has  a  most  beneficial  effect  in  exciting 
the  bowels.  Some  bilious  persons  say  they 
find  benefit  from  eating  a  few  ripe  red  cur- 
rants a  short  time  before  breakfast,  and  that 
the  practice  tends  to  keep  off  the  increased  * 
liability  to  bilious  attacks  during  the  hot 
weather,  when  currants  are  in  season. 

The  black  currant  possesses  more  astrin- 
gency  than  the  other  varieties,  and  when 
preseryed,  is  much  domestically  used  in 
sore  throats,  &c. ;  it  also  acts  upon  the 
bowels.  Boiling  water  poured  upon  a  por- 
tion of  currant  presenre,  and  the  infusion 
allowed  to  cool,  forms  one  of  the  pleasantest 
and  most  useful  of  our  feyer  oeyera^es. 
Black  currant  leayes  are  used  in  infusion, 
as  a  domestic  diuretic.  What  usually  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  dried  black  currant, 
is  no  currant  at  all,  but  a  species  of  small 
^pe.  It  is  brought  almost  solely  from  the 
islands  of  the  lieyant.  It  is  a  fayourite 
domestic  aperient — ^particularly  in  the  lying- 
in  chamber — mixed  with  gAieL  It  probably 
acts  mechanically. 

CURRY  IB  food  of  any  kind  prepared 
with  the  well-known  condiment,  curry- 
powder,  which  is  composed  of  turmeric, 
cayenne,  and  black  peppers,  mustard,  gin- 
ger, and  other  spices. 
^  The  preparation  is  not  adapted  for  inva- 
lids, and  should  only  be  used  sparingly  by 
those  in  health,  especially  if  they  have  any 
tendency  to  irritation  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  or  to  head  affections.  It  is  pro- 
bably better  adapted,  as  regards  whole- 
someness  to  ^ve  requisite  stimulating 
power  to  the  nee  and  other  foods  of  hot 
climates,  than  as  an  addition  to  an  animal 
diet. 
♦CUT.— See  Wounds, 

CUT-THROAT.— In  this  horrible  casu- 
alty two  dangers  chiefly  threaten  life  imme- 
diately ;  the  one,  death  from  immediate 
bleeding,  if  any  of  the  large  vessels  of  the 
neck  have  been  divided,  or  if  this  has  not 
been  the  case,  death  from  blood  finding  its 
way  into  the  virindpipe.  In  the  first,  few 
unprofessional  persons  could  possess  on 
the  instant  either  sufficient  knowledge  or 
presence  of  mind  to  render  much  efficient 
assistance,  certainly  not  in  the  case  of  the 
large  arteries  ;  but  bleeding  from  a  small 
branch  might  be  arrested  by  the  means 
suggested  in  article  Artery,  Should  a 
superficial  yein  be  wounded,  and  pouring 


*  Coffso— See  Koomo. 
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80  powerful  an  ingredient  as  opium,  or 
whether,  when  a  simple  mixture  of  mag- 
nesia, or  chalk  and  dul  water  will  answer 
eyery  purpose,  a  medicine— -that  is  opimn 
— is  given,  which  cannot  £ul  to  act  injuri- 
ously, unless  positiyely  indicated  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  A  dose 
of  "Dalby"  will  undoubtedly  "still"  a 
chQd,  perhaps  more  quickly  than  a  simpler 
or  more  cautiously  combined  preparation ; 
but  its  yerj  power  of  action  in  this  respect, 
indicates  its  power  likewise  of  inflictuig 
evil  consequences.  If  a  carminatiYe  simply 
is  required,  a  simple  carminatiTe  should  be 
giyen,  in  some  such  mode  as  that  recom- 
mended in  the  ardcle  Children,  If  opium 
is  called  for,  let  it  be  given — under  medical 
sanction — as  opium,  in  known  and  gradu- 
ated doses ;  but  it  is  criminal  folly  to  use  it 
in  the  indefinite  hap-hasard  way  in  which 
such  productions  as  the  one  in  question  an 
used.  *^Accordin£[  to  Dr.  Paris,  there  are 
five  drops  of  the  tmcture  of  opium  to  two 
ounces  of  this  mixture;  but  in  anoUier 
formula  it  is  stated  that  this  tincture  finms 
one  eighteenth  part  of  the  liquid.  Like 
most  ot  these  quack  preparations,  it  pro- 
bably varies  in  strength.  An  iniimt  is 
reported  to  have  been  destroyed  by  forty 
drops  of  this  preparation  —  a  quantity 
eouivalent  to  little  more  than  two  drops 
or  the  tincture  of  opium." — Taylor's  Junt' 
prudence. 

The  possibility  of  any  preparation  in- 
tended for  chilcuren,  containinff  a  variable 
proportion  of  opium,  ought  tobe sufficient 
to  deter  those  who  have  the  care  of  the 
young  from  hazarding  either  the  lives  of 
the  latter,  or  their  own  peace  of  mind,  by 
its  administration.  Moreover,  it  is  impos- 
sible, habitually,  to  give  opium,  even  in 
small^  doses,  to  chiltuen  without  injury, 
even  if  fatal  consequences  do  not  resoit. 

Refer  to— Opium — Quack  Medieinm^  4c. 

DARNEL  GRASS  is  a  species  of  rye- 
grass, the  seed  of  which  has  a  beard,  or 
awn,  like  barley,  and  which,  uuIBm  the 
grasses  generally,  is  poisonous.  It  is  mon 
common  on  the  continent  than  in  "RfStmifi, 
and  the  seeds  are  occasionalhr  so  abun- 
dantly mingled  with  those  of  barley,  or 
other  grain,  as  to  cause  symptoms  of 
poiBonine,  in  those  consuming  articles  of 
food  maae  from  the  meal — a  point  of  some 
consequence,  now  that  so  jduiml  oontbieiital 
min  and  meal  is  consumed  in  this  oounfity. 
when  chewed,  meal  containing  dam^  gmM 
causesabuminff  sensation  in  ue  throat, and 
giddiness,  heaoadie,  and  lethargy  follow. 
An  emetic  would  probably  be  tht  best 
remedy. 

IXASIP. —  Moisture  is  one  of  the  most 

*  Or  tiM  direct  sppttcstloD  of  premav  by  tht  flnfera,  or  of  eokl  elotha  to  tho  blMiWiif  polaC. 

t  There  c«n  now  be  little  doubt  tbet  thore  are  two  klnda  of  Colio  produeed  from  Um  nee  of  Ofdm^  tht  flm 
ttmple,  from  diiakioff  old  Cyder,  in  whicb  lUlic  ud  Acetic  Adds  are  Ufiely  develomd.  Tho  oeooad, 
Jjmi  Colic  from  the  combinAiion  of  theee  adds,  sod  the  oonseqaent  inpregMtMii  of  Um  CfitK  vitk  lead  m 
whlob  It  turn  been  kept,  or  wlib  wbich  It  hae  been  broogbt  In  oantnot,  la  smm  ocber  way. 
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out  dark  blood,  gentle  pressure  in  its  course, 
between  the  wound  and  the  head,  might  be 
of  service.*  To  prevent  the  danger  of  suf- 
focation, when  the  windpipe  is  opened, 
and  when  the  bleeding  does  not  imme- 
diately threaten  life,  the  position  of  the 
person  is  the  principal  thing  to  be  attended 
to ;  this  should  be  either  on  the  side,  or  on 
the  face,  in  whichever  situation  fluids  may 
most  easilj  run  off  without  entering  the 
tube.  This  beins:  done,  and  some  light 
gauze  material  thrown  loosely  over  the 
wound,  nothing  more  should  w  attempted 
before  the  arrival  of  that  medical  assist- 
ance which  must  as  speedily  as  possible  be 
procured.  Above  all  things,  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  close  the  wound. 

Refer  to — Artery — Hemorrhage —  Wounds, 

CUTANEOUS.— Belonging  to  the  skin. 

CUTICLE.— The  epidermis  or  scarf  skin. 
See  Skin. 

CYDER.  — The  well-known  fermented 
drink,  made  from  apples.  Its  characteristic 
principle  is  malic  acid.  It  contains  but  little 
alcoh(M,  not  above  9  per  cent.,  and  is  gene- 
rally considered  wholesome,  but  to  its  use 
has  sometimes  been  attributed  a  form  of 
dry  belly-ache,  resembling  painter's  colic, 
which  occurs  in  cyder  districts.  There  ap- 
pears, however,  to  be  some  doubt  whether 
this  is  not  owing  to  accidental  impregna- 
tion with  lead,  which  readily  combines  with 
the  malic  acid  of  the  cyder,  f 

CYNANCHE.— A  term  applied  to  affec- 
tions about  the  throat,  which  tend  to  pro- 
duce suffocation. 

CYST. — A  membraneous-Hke  bag,  within 
the  body,  containing  morbid  matter.  The 
matter  varies  muoi  in  consistence  and 
appearance.  Cysts  frequently  form  just 
beneath  the  skin,  and  some  persons  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  them.  In  aged  people, 
cysts  oft^  form,  and  are  conspicuous  upon 
the  head.  Cysts,  in  superficial  situations, 
are  generally  quickly  and  easily  remov- 
able by  the  surgeon.  The  upper  eye-Ud 
is  often  the  site  of  a  small  cyst. 

DALBY'S  CARMINATIVE  is  a  quack 
compoimd  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  with 
various  essential  oils.  It  also  contains 
opium,  and  this  fact  alone  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  exclude  it  frx)m  use.  Mag- 
nesia, carminative  distilled  waters,  and 
opium  likewise,  are  all,  unquestionably, 
when  properly  employed,  useful  even  for 
infants ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
latter  drug  is  quite  imcalled  for,  and  when 
it  is  necessary,  its  administration  requires 
the  utmost  care  and  circumspection  of  the 
medical  man;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  a 
matter  of  indi£fbrence,  whether  a  medicine 
sold  aud  kept  for  general  use  contains 
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prolific  and  most  f;eDerally  acknowledged 
•onrces  of  disease;  in  whatever  way  appUed 
to  the  body,  'vdiether  in  atmo«phere»  or 
dothing,  or  bed,  it  is  alike  apt  to  be  pro- 
ductiTe  of  bad  consequences,  often  of  the 
most  soions  character.  'When  combined 
with  decaying  Tegetable  matter,  and  more 
especially  when  uTOured  by  heat,  fever 
snd  agne  are  the  results  of  imdue  moisture ; 
when  cold  and  damp  unite  their  depressing 
iniQences,  oolda  of  every  kind,  inflamma- 
tory  attacks,  scrofiila  and  consumption, 
ihramatism  and  neuralgia  ensue. 

Dampness,  or  injurious  excess  of  moisture, 

nay  d^iend  upon  the  natural  formation  of 

the  country,  or  character  of  the  soil,  or 

upon  a  superabundant  growth  of  timber, 

imich  obatructa  the  drying  effect  of  the 

fan's  rayi,  and  of  a  firee  circulation  of  air. 

The  effisets  of  these  conditions  are  evidenced 

bf  the  agues  of  the  marsh  districts,  the  cre- 

txnism  &  the  low,  dark,  damp  valleys  of 

tbe  Alps*  the  fevers  of  the  tropical  forests 

tad  A*rWn  rivers,  or  in  a  lesser  degree 

by  the  relaxing  effect  of  a  damp  and  some- 

inist  mild  cbmate,  like  that  of  Devon- 

ildre.  The  advance  of  the  improvements  of 

wiliTstinin.  does  much,  if  it  cannot  do  all, 

tt>  rectify  these   sources  of  disease,  the 

catdng   of  water   courses,    the    clearing 

of  tin&er,  are  for  the  most  part  attended 

with  increased  salubrity  of  the  district. 

The  latter,  of  course,  requires  circimispec- 

tian;  for  much  harm  may  be  and  has  been 

dooe  by  the  injudicious  removal  of  pro- 

teeting  belts  of  trees ;   neither  must  it  be 

fccgot,  as  mentioned  in  article  Agtte,  that 

the  intervention  of  a  wood  may  prevent  the 

extension  of  the  malaria  of  a  marsh.    But 

the  shelter   of  trees  is  a  different  thing 

from  closely  encircling  a  house  with  them ; 

they  witt  retain  moisture  around,  more  or 

las  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 

the  denseness   of  their  growth,  and  in  a 

WIT  which  is  not  compatible  with  health. 

Dampness  and  moisture  in  excess,  cannot 
of  ecvrse  be  prevented,  when  owing  to  the 
▼ieiaity  of  large  bodies  of  water,  but  in  such 
lesie  the  chief  evils  to  be  dreaded  are  the 
eoid  winds  which  **  come  off  tlie  water" 
ttdca  with  vap|Our,  and  which,  as  happens 
ia  Dssy  situations,  are  Uable  to  proauce 
csm  in  children,  and  catarrhal  affections 
ia  ws  predisposed.  If  these  influences 
ennot  be  guarded  against,  of  course  re- 
■onl  is  ^le  only  remedy. 

Dsmp  houses  must  be  unwholesome  ;  if 
wcapied  too  soon  after  building,  disease 
e^edally  of  a  rheumatic  character,  is  the 
frt^uest  consequence.  Most  generally, 
hwHBcScnt  drainage*  particularly  in  the 
€ovitry»  11  the  cause  of  dampness,  and  it 


is  moreover,  after  a  house  has  been  built, 
one  difficult  to  rectify,  but  it  should  be 
done  as  far  as  possible ;  even  houses,  which 
apparently  stand  high,  are  damp  from  this 
cause,  especially  if  the  ground  slopes  to,  as 
well  as  from  them.  If  no  other  remedy  is 
available,  nothing  is  so  effectual  as  cover- 
ins  the  damp  floor  with  sheet  lead,  which 
effectually  excludes  the  moisture,  if  it  does 
not  do  away  with  the  cause. 

Damp  clothes  and  beds  arc  so  generally 
recognized  as  causes  of  disease,  that  the 
fact  scarcely  requires  to  be  insisted  on,  or 
indeed  the  additional  one,  that  when  the 
former  are  imavoidable,  the  danger  is  much 
if  not  wholly  done  away  with  by  continued 
active  motion,  which  keeps  up  the  animal 
temperature,  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
preventive,  not  being  a'vailable  in  the  case 
of  the  latter,  renders  a  damp  bed  almost 
synonymous  with  disease  and  death. 

Damp,  in  most  instances,  acts,  imdoubt- 
edly,  by  abstracting,  either  by  evaporation 
or  otherwise,  the  natural  tempcratiire  of  the 
body ;  but  as  dry  cold  does  this  likewise 
without  producing  the  same  certain  in- 
jurious consequences,  it  is  probable  that 
moisture  also  calls  into  action  changes 
connected  with  the  electrical  conditions  of 
the  body,  of  the  precise  nature  of  which 
we  are  not  at  present  cognizant.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  moisture  is  always  more  apt 
to  act  injuriously  upon  the  system  when  the 
nervous  power  is  either  depressed,  or  not 
in  its  full  state  of  activity,  as  it  is  during 
sleep,  or  for  the  first  hour  or  more  in  the 
mominff,  after  rising,  and  before  food  of 
some  kind  has  been  taken  ;  hence  it  is 
always  found  that  fogs  and  moisture  arc 
much  more  likely  to  injure  during  the  first 
morning  period,  and  that  the  best  protec- 
tion is  some  warm  food  or  drink,  which 
may  support  or  gently  stimulate  the  system. 

Kefer  to— ^ywa — Neuralgia — Rheumatism 
— Scrofula. 

DAMSON, — the  well-known  fruit,  is 
wholesome  when  ripe  ;  but  for  invalids 
should  be  cooked.    It  is  slightly  aperient. 

DANDELION,  or  Leontodon  Tarax- 
acum, the  plant  native  to  this  country,  is 
too  imiversally  known  to  require  descrip- 
tion. Its  leaves,  when  blanched,  are  used 
as  a  salad  in  some  parts  of  the  continent, 
and  the  root  is  sometimes  roasted,  and  mixed 
with  coffee.  As  a  medicinal  agent,  tarax- 
acum is  too  much  neglected ;  to  be  found 
by  every  hedge  side,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
certain  and  active  diuretics  we  possess, 
whether  native  or  foreign;  and  perhaps  no 
better  proof  of  its  utility  can  be  cited,  than 
that  the  author  always  finds  patients  who 
have  once  taken  the  medicine,  recurring  to 
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it  again  and  a^piin  of  their  own  accord.  Ko 
doubt  something  is  due — and  it  is  a  con- 
sideration of  some  weight — that  it  is  pro- 
curable without  ezpoise;    it  rarely  fails 
to  increase  very  considerably  the  now  of 
urine.    Various  preparations,  extracts,  &c, 
of  dandelion  are  recommended  and  are  em- 
ployed, and  are  undoubtedly  efficient,  but 
the  fresh  infusion  of  the  recent  root  is  quite 
the  best  mode  of  administration.    For  this, 
roots  of  not  less  thickness  than  the  little 
finger  should,  if  possible,  be  used,  and  after 
being  washed  from  the  soil,  sliced  trans- 
versely in  pieces  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
Of  these,  a  good  double  handfril,  or  from 
two  oimces  and  a-half  to  three  ounces,  are 
to  be  put  into  a  jug,  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
poured  upon  them,  and  the  whole  ulowed 
to  infuse  tor  on  hour  or  two  beside  the  fire,  but 
not  boiled.  The  infusion  will  have  a  greenish 
brown  colour,  and  two  or  three   cunfuls 
should  be  taken  during  the  day,  until  the 
desired  efiect  is  produced.    The  taste  is  not 
very  unpleasant,  is  slightly  bitter,  and  to 
some  mawkish,  but  may  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  Utile  orange  i>eel.  In  admtion 
to  its  action  in  increasing  the  flow  of  urine, 
taraxacum  improves  the  tone  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  and  most  certainly  exerts  a 
stimulant  action  upon  the  liver;  indeed,  it 
is  in  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  accom- 
.panied  with  deficient  action  of  the  kidneys, 
the  urine  being  scantjr,  high  coloured,  and 
depositing  a  pink  sedunent,  that  dandelion 
exhibits  its  beneficial  influence  most  appa- 
rently.    It  may  advantageously^  be  com- 
binea  with  broom,  as  a  diuretic,  and  of 
course  with  other  medicines,  such  as  the 
tincture  of  calumba,  with  potassa,  &c.* 
Refer  to — Broom — Liver — Kidneys, 
DANCINO,   properly    so-called,    is    the 
active  exertion  of  the  body  in  sprightly 
graceful  movement,  accompanied  with  ex- 
hilaration of  mind,  and  when  thus  indulged 
in  by  the  young,  is  a  most  beneficial  and 
healthful  recreation.     It  is  no  argument 
against  dancing  in  itself,  that  it  is  too  often 
connected  with  many  things  that  are  ix^u- 
rious,  such  as  heated  rooms,  late  hours,  and 
the  like—these  belong  to  other  considera- 
tions ;  but  as  an  exercise,  congenial  both  to 
the  minds  and  the  physical  requirements  of 
the  young,  it  is,  as  every  exercise  in  which 
the  mind  enters  with  pleasure  and  interest 
into  the  exercises  of  the  body,  a  most 
efficient  promoter  of  health,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  that  its  abuse  and  associa- 
tions, in  some  instances,  both  with  physical 
and  moral  evil,  should  cause  its  abandon- 
ment in  any  place  where  there  are  young 

people.       

DANDBIFF  is  the  Ibrmatiozi  and  sepa- 


ration of  numerous  thin  white  tealeB,  or 
scurf,  from  the  skin,  and  is  most  usual  upon 
the  scalp ;  but  in  persons  of  delicate  akin, 
occurs  also  upon  the  fkce.  In  inftocy  it  is 
very  common  upon  the  head,  and  among 
the  poor  there  is  a  prejudice  against  its 
removal  "for  fear  ox  cold,"  so  that  it  is 
allowed  to  accumulate  along  with  the  dirt, 
and  presents  a  most  filthy  appearance. 
Generally,  the  skin  underneath,  at  the  teat 
of  dandnfi",  is  not  much  changed,  but  some- 
times it  becomes  reddened,  and  slightly 
irritable. 

In  adults,  the  disease,  if  it  can  be  called 
so,  is  troublesome,  from  the  quantity  of 
scales,  or  scurf,  which  mingle  with  the  nair 
and  shake  from  it  upon  the  clothes. 

In  any  case,  care  snould  be  taken  to  avoid 
irritating  the  skin,  the  hair-bmahes  should 
be  soft,  and  the  small-tooth  comb-— at  all 
times  a  doubtful  substitute  for  tiiorough 
washing — ^must  never  be  used. 

In  the  case  of  infants,  washing  regularly 
with  soap  and  water,  and  the  use  of  some 
simple  pomatum,  or  of  an  ointment  com- 
posed of  ten  grains  of  red  oxyde  of  mer- 
cury to  the  ounce  of  lard,  will  remove  tiie 
inconvenience ;  and  either  in  their  case,  or 
in  that  of  adults,  an  alkaline  wash  wfll 
be  found  useful.  Mr.  Erasmus  'WHson 
recommends  two  drachms  of  solution  of 
caustic  potash  to  eight  oimces  <^  soft  or 
rose-water. 
DANGER.— See  Death, 
DATE.— The  fruit  of  the  date  palm  eon- 
stitutes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  food 
of  the  people  of  "Eajpt  and  Korthem 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  Persia.  The  nutri- 
tive material  is  chiefiy  sugar.  As  im- 
Sorted  into  this  coimtzy,  dates  are  not  a 
igestible  article  of  diet. 

DATURA  STRAMONIUM.— See  Tkom 

Apple, 

DAWUSH — in  Devonshire,  occupies  a 
narrow  valley  opening  upon  the  sea.  The 
environs  abound  in  walks  and  xidea,  and 
the  searbathing  is  good.  Dr.  Shapter  speaks 
highly  of  the  houses  up  the  valley  as  a 
wmter  residence  in  pulmonary  complaints ; 
"  so  entirely  is  it  protected  mm.  tne  pre- 
vailing winds  at  this  season.  Duringspnng, 
however,  this  locality  is  not  so  friyouralde, 
on  account  of  the  east  winds  whieh  then 
prevail,  and  to  which,  from  its  aspect,  it  is 
exposed." 

6eADLT  nightshade.— See  Be;^ 
ladonna, 

DEAFNESS,  or  defidenoy  In  the  sense 
of  hearing,  may  be  either  partial  or  eom- 

Slete,   and  it  may  be  aceompttoied  with 
umbness.     Hie  causes  of  deafiaeaa  may 
be  temporary  or  permanent,  and  the  aiKe«- 


*  Whtn  dattrtd  to  aet  more  partloolariy  on  Um  Uvtr.  and  to  promota  the  flow  of  bilo,  It  It  batter  to  asa  sea 
of  tbt  moia  oonaaotfatcd  prapanitlooa  of  which  than  ai«  now  aaranl  aiaf  am  iicsM  to  ba  fooiu^ 
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tkn  voKf  be  due  to  diaorder  in  the  brain 
nd  BerroDS  mtem,  to  diseaae  and  dis- 
orgaBization  of  the  eaiential  portionB  of 
the  oigan  of  hearing  itself,  or  to  causes 
vhidi  interfere  with  the  transmission  of 
iound. 

The  temponrj  causes  of  deafiiess  may  be 
todi  as  bare  thor  origin  in  temporary  dis- 
Older  of  the  braint  xeaolting  from  external 
nolence,  or  firam  disorder  either  local  or 
fcncral,  more  partioularlj  some  forms  of 
Kfer,  of  which  deafness  is  a  frequent  con- 
comitant.  Some  drugs,  quinine  particu- 
IvIt,  giTen  in  too  large  doses,  also  give  rite 
te  the  afiection. 

Temporary  dfafhcss  is  fire<^aently  occa- 
aooed  by  common  cold,  which  seems  to 
cause  tomefiMtion  of  the  membranes  lining 
the  passage  of  the  external  car,  or  when 
the  throat  is  affected^  obstruction  of  the 
eostaehian  tube— which  extends  between 
^internal  ear  and  the  throat— either  by 
iweDhig,  or  aeeumulated  mucus.  These 
causes  often  continue  in  action,  and  keep 
«p  tiie  deafness,  long  after  the  cold  has  dis- 


meared.' 
Perman 


Remanent  deafhess  may  result  firom  dis« 
esse  of  the  brain,  such  as  paralysis,  or  from 
nolenoe,  such  as  serere  blows  or  fklls  upon 
tiie  head*     The  author  has  one  patient,  a 
nadcman  aiBicted  with  permanent  partial 
oesfhcss,  the  result  of  a  dangerous  fall 
when  hunting,  the  effect  upon  the  brain 
beinr  eridenced  by  the  fact,  that  his  pulse 
whidk  lormerly  ranged  at  72,  has  never 
■ace  exceeded,  in  h^th,  which  is  perfect, 
M  in  the  minute.   Disease  of  the  ear  itself, 
or  iti  eifeets,  can  scarcel^r  fail  to  cause  deaf- 
iSM.     The  internal  portions  of  the  ear  are 
liabls  to  a  Tsriety  of^  disorders  or  diseases 
vhidi  it  would  be  useless  and  out  of  place 
to  ootiee  in  this  work.  ManT  of  these  take 
their  origin  during  attacks  of  acute  disuse 
-^nzticnlarly  mnsles  or  scarlet  fever — ^in 
•enfalous  individuals.     Diicharges  occur 
from  the  ears,  and  the  minute  bones  con- 
tnnedin  the  cavity  are  sometimes  discharged 
To  allow  dT  this,  of  course,  the  membrane  of 
tiM  tvmpanum,  or  drum,  of  the  ear  must 
be  wbouy  or  partially  destroyed.   Thisim- 
portaat  memorane  of  the  ear  being  dis- 
oaNd,  ia  dken.  the  occasion  of  deafiiess.  As 
jawniened  above,  the  obstructions,  either 
ia  the  outer  ear  passage,  or  in  the  eus- 
taeUaa  tube,  llist  ariamg  from  common 
€Qld,  siey  become  permanent ;  in  the  case 
•f  the  latter,  when  the  swelling  subsides, 
tUek  Buiciia  may  Uodi  it  up ;  in  that  of 
tbe  fbimer,  hardened  wax,  or  cerumen. 
tkm  Isat  mentioned  eanae  of  deafheas  is 
^«y  frequent,  is  easily  discoverable,  and 
w  leu  easOy   removed,   affording   most 
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striking  relief  to  an  almost  total  defect  of 
hearing.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  affection 
of  the  organ  causing  dea&ess,  which  is 
likelv  to  be  well  or  safely  treated  domes- 
tically.    See  article  CerumeH. 

The  subject  of  deafiiess,  and  of  diseases 
of  the  ear  generally,  has  been  greatly 
neglected  bv  medical  men,  and  conse- 
quently has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  quack 
aurists.  Within  the  last  few  years,  now- 
ever,  it  has  been  taken  up  by  more  than 
(me  distinguished  member  of  the  profies- 
sioxi,  and  promises  fair  to  take  the  place 
its  importance  demands,  and  to  have  its 
causes  and  treatment  investigated  and  estab- 
lished on  a  true,  scientific  and  rational 
basis. 

A  person  affected  with  temporary  deaf- 
ness, if  it  is  traceable  to  an  assignable 
cause,  such  as  cold,  should  wait  the  effect 
of  time  for  its  alleviation.     A  bliHter  ap- 
plied behind  the  affected  ear,  or,  better  stiU, 
an  eruption  brought  out  Just  below  the  ear, 
by  tartar  emetic  or  croton-oil,  may  pro- 
bably give  some  relief.     If  wax  lie  sus- 
pected or  ascertained  to  have  accumulated. 
It  should  be  removed,  as  directed  under 
article  Cerumen,  but  never  by  ear-mcka  or 
auch-Hke  dangeroua  weapona.     When  no 
assignable  cause  for  the  deafiioss,  whether 
permanent  oi»  temporary,  can  be  discovered, 
a  medical  man  should  be  consulted — if  he 
has  given   special  educated   attention  to 
aural  surgery  so  much  the  better«-but  un- 
qualified quacks  with  nostrums  and  never- 
udling  cures,  must  be  shunned.     No  one, 
surely,  can  be  so  credulous  as  to  believe 
that  any  application,  or  variety  of  applica- 
tions, put  ii^o  the  outer  ear — and  strong 
stimulants  are  often  used  in  this  way — 
can  be  remedial  for  a  symptom  owing  to 
causes  so  varied.    S<mie  varieties  of  &af- 
ness,  are  alleviated  by  appliances  to  the 
external  ear  passage,  and  some  remarkable 
cases  have  been  published  of  great  improve- 
ment in  hearing  resulting  firom  small  pellets 
of  cotton  wool,  or  other  substances,  moist- 
ened and  introduced  so  far  into  the  ear,  as 
to  be  in  contact  with  the  tympanum  mem- 
brane, which  had  been  perforated  bv  disease. 
For  moistening  these,  and  indeed  K>r  moist- 
ening the  passage  of  the  external  ear,  when 
too  dry, — an  occasional  cause  of  deafiiess, — 
or  for  moistening  hardened  wax  previous 
to  syringinff ,  the  fluid  named  glycerine,  as 
recommen£d  particularly  bjr  Mr.  Wakle^, 
is  better  adapted  thui  the  oil  generally  in 
use.      Various   other  modes  of  treating 
deafiiess,   with   reference   to   its   various 
causes,  have  been,  and  are  employed.    Its 
dependence  upon  obstruction  of  the  eus- 
tafihian  tubes,  has  originated  the  practice 


«  to 
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of  paMinf;  an  instrument,  or  eustachian 
catheter,  up  these  passages  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clearing  them.  The  operation  is 
one  which  requires  both  practice  and  tact 
for  its  safe  and  efficient  pmormance.  Some 
years  ago  the  same  thing  was  attempted  by 
forcing  air  into  these  tubes  by  an  instrument 
made  for  the  purpose ;  but  a  fatal  accident 
seems  to  have  interfered  with  the  continu- 
ance of  the  practice.  Lately,  the  pressure 
exerted  upon  the  membranes  of  ears  by  the 
diving  bell  has  been  brought  forward  as  a 
cure  for  deafiiess.  These  and  other  practices 
and  propositions  may  be  good,  or  the  re- 
verse ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  either  these 
or  any  other  remedies,  except  the  one  or  two 
simple  ones  mentioned  above,  should  never 
be  resorted  to  without  proper  medical  sanc- 
tion and  management.  When  deafiiess  is 
confirmed,  and  cure  cannot  be  obtained, 
relief  must  be  sought  in  the  various  artifi- 
cial methods— ear  comets,  and  the  like— for 
collecting  and  conveying  to  the  ear  as  largre  a 
body  of  soimd  as  possible.  The  remark^le 
power  of  gutta  percha  in  the  conveyance 
of -sound,  has  am>rded  many  fieunlities  for 
adding  comfort  to  the  dea^  and  improving 
their  means  of  hearing,  and  many  instru- 
ments for  the  purpose  are  manufactured  by 
the  Gutta  Percha  Ck)mpan^.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, however,  from  the  investigations  of 
Dr.  Allen  Thomson,  that  whilst  attention 
is  given  to  concentrate  and  convey  sound 
in  cases  of  deafioess  through  the  usual  ear 
passages,  its  communication  through  the 
bones  or  hard  parts  of  the  head  is  too  much 
overlooked.  Dr.  Thomson's  investigations 
were  founded  upon  the  fact,  "  that  sounds 
transmitted  by  contact  of  the  sounding 
body  directly  to  the  head  or  other  hard 
parts,  appear  louder  when  the  external 
meatus — or  ear  passage — ^is  closed."  The 
same  authority  further  remarks,  « I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  much  more  might 
be  done  than  has  yet  been  attempted,  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  such  cases,  oy  assist- 
ing the  hearing  through  the  hard  parts  of 
the  head,  or  by  other  means.  Indeed,  it 
seems  surprising,  considering  how  long  it 
has  been  known  that  in  some  deaf  persons 
the  hearing  of  sounds  is  improved  by  pro- 
moting their  transmission  through  ^e  bones 
of  the  head,  that  an  apparatus  calculated 
to  facilitate  this  mode  of  communication  of 
the  sonorous  vibrations,  has  not  been  em- 
ployed instead  of  the  ear-trumpet,  which 
can  be  of  comparatively  little  service  to 
them."  Further,  **In  those  hearing  best 
through  the  hard  parts  of  the  head,  it  has 
long  been  knovm*  that  the  air-passages,  or 
accessory  parts  of  the  orgsm,  principally 
are  affected!     In  those  partially  deaf  per- 

*  An  deffsnt  gotta  psrcha  aoondiag  board,  tomtwlMt  similar  In  shape  to,  and  omsble  of  beins  a«cd  at  a 
aaad  firo-^VMo,  has  bean  fooad  vwy  useful  by  Uioie  who  are  eUgbtly  doAC 
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sons,  on  the  other  hand,  who  hear  best  by 
the  meatus,  it  appears  very  probable  that 
in  eeneral  an  affection  of  the  internal  ear, 
or  loss  of  sensibility  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
is  the  cause  of  deafness.  In  these  last, 
the  ear-trumpet  is  of  essential  service,  by 
concentrating  all  the  weaker  vibrations  in 
the  passage  whidi  is  to  carry  them  to  the 
nerve,  whose  sensations  are  deadened.  In 
the  former  the  meatus  should  be  closed,  and 
every  means  ouffht  to  be  used,  as  by  sound- 
ing boards  to  cculect,  and  solid  elastic  rods 
to  conduct  the  vibrations  to  the  hard  parts 
of  the  head."* 

With  respect  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
"  deaf-mutes, "  as  they  are  now  called, 
whatever  the  cause,  whether  congenital 
deficiency,  or  complete  deafiiess  brought 
on  by  disease  or  accident  before  the  power 
of  speech  had  been  thoroughly  acquired, 
the  education  should  be  conducted  in  an 
establishment  for  the  purpose.  It  cannot 
be  done  at  home,  but  mucn  may  be  done 
by  the  philanthropic  and  earnest  endea- 
vours which  have  devised,  and  are  nonr 
daily  devising  new  methods  for  imparting 
to  these  unfortunate  individuals  the  bless- 
ings of  knowledge.  It  has  probably  been 
an  error  in  the  eaucation  of  the  deaf-mutes 
hitherto,  that  they  have  been  brought  up 
in  establishments  by  themselves,  a  plan 
it  would  seem  less  likely  to  fit  them  for 
mingling  usefully  with  the  world  in  general 
in  after-life,  than  commingling  them  with 
children  who  have  the  power  of  speech. 
In  Donaldson's  Hospital  for  the  education 
of  poor  children,  recently  opened  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  an  endeavour 
is  now  being  made  to  correct  this  error,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  deaf  and  dumb 
children  are  being  brought  up  with  the 
others,  being  of  course  taught  in  a  different 
manner.  It  seems  imquestionable,  that  this 
commingling  must  have  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence, not  only  on  the  imfortunates  them- 
selves, but  also  upon  the  others,  teaching 
them  to  regard  their  deaf-mute  pla\'mates 
virith  fiuniliar  kindness,  instead  of  the  dis- 
tant dislike  or  ridicule,  which  are  too  apt 
to  be  attached  to,  or  openly  displayed  to- 
vrards,  the  persons  and  manners  of  those 
who  present  any  unusual  defects,  either  of 
mind  or  body,  by  children  more  happily 
constituted. 

Dr.  Allen  Thomson  further  remarks  :— 
*<  Dumbness  is  known  usually  to  proceed 
from  dea&ess,  cither  existing  firom  birth, 
or  arising  early  in  life.  The  exceptions  to 
this  are  very  rare,  and  occur  only  from  de- 
fective formation  of  the  organs  of  voice  and 
speech,  or  firom  disease  of  the  brain,  in 
the  case  of  dumbness  arising  from  total 
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congenital  deafhtwi,  soimds  can  nerer  be 
ttsociated   with   ideas,  and  consequently 
fieeUn|a,  emotionay  actums,  and  the  names 
of  obQects  or  description  of  their  qualities 
and  states,  must  find  a  language  in  natural 
gesture,   or   in  conyentional  written  and 
manual  signs.     In  the  second  case,  that, 
Tis^  ol  total  dea&ess  coming  on  later  in 
life,  eren  if  speech  shall  already  have  been 
icquned,  it  may  be  gradually  lost,  in  con- 
lequence  of  the  want  of  habit  to  associate 
sounds  with  speech.  This  occurs,  however, 
only  in  early  lif!e,  when  the  habit  of  speech 
has  not  been  fhlly  impressed  on  the  memor^r. 
1  am  infimned  by  mx,  Kinnibur^h*  that  it 
lardy  happens  that  dumbness  is  entailed 
bf  A0»fnf^ut  so  late  as  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
rear,  and  that  the  extent  to  which  this  may 
occur  will  depend  very  much  on  the  dr- 
cuznttances   in   which   the   individual  is 
placed.     In  those  who  become  only  par- 
tially deai^  but  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
incur  the  risk  of  becoming  abo  mutes,  it 
ttems  probable  that  much  of  the  power  of 
xctaining  voice  and  speech,  or  of  r^raining 
it,  may  depend  on  a  very  small  difference 
in  tbe  amount  of  hearing ;  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  much  more  might  be  done 
than  has  yet  been  attempted,  in  a  certain 
noportion  of  such  cases,  by  assisting  the 
netting  tiirough  the  hard  parts  of  the  head, 
cr  hj  other  means." 
Refer  to— Ear — Glycerine^  Sfc, 
DEATH. — The  departure  of  the  ani- 
mating  spirit  from  the  material  body,  the 
lepantion  of  the  livins  soul  from  the  firame 
io**fear{ially  and  wonaerfrdly  made"  which 
ii  no  longer  fitted  to  be  its  habitation  or 
medium  of  communication  with  earth  and 
earthly  things,  is  a  subject   which   few 
can  approach  without  awe  and  fear,  none 
vithout  interest,  though  it  may  be  of  a 
Klemn  kmd,  as  the  one  event  from  which 
no  diild  of  Adam  is  exempt.  The  possibility 
or  the  probability  of  illness  havmg  a  fatiu 
tenninatum,  devolves  a  great  reponsibility, 
and  much  anxiety  upon  the  mind  of  a 
medical  man,  as  regunls  the  patient  more 
puticalariv.    There  is  the  preparation  of 
the  mind  for  the  great  change  to  be  con- 
•idered;  tiie  settlement  of  worldly  affairs 
oa  which  may  depend  the  future  welfare  of 
othexi  to  be  thought  of;  but  there  is  also 
the  effect  of  the  aimouncement,  nay,  of  the 
i^ixhtest  hint  of  danger  upon  some  indi- 
^oala,  to  be  duly  pondered,  lest  the  mental 
*hock  may  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  what 
^^me  has  hepukf  snd  extinguish  the  last 
feint  chanee  <n  recovery.     None  but  those 


*  Tbt  late  SapcrtotSDdcnt  of  the  l>6af  and  Dumb 
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who  have  had  to  bear  it,  know  the  weight 
of  anxious  thought  that  such  considerations 
press  upon  a  conscientious  mind.  It  is  a 
position  for  which  no  stated  rule  can  be 
framed,  and  in  which  the  judgment  must 
be  guided  by  the  many  contingencies  and 
considerations  which  surroimd  every  case  of 
the  kind.  It  may  be  requisite  on  the  first 
symptoms  of  danger  occurring  in  some  dis- 
eases, particularly  in  those  iSkely  to  affect 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  to  make  the  an- 
nouncement early,  in  o^ers  it  may  be  de- 
layed for  some  time  after  the  physician  has 
decided  in  his  own  mind  that  the  case  can 
have  none  but  a  fatal  issue,  till,  indeed,  the 
idea,  without  being  actually  imparted,  has 
gradually  dawned  upon,  or  been  gently 
awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  patient,  and 
has  by  degrees  ripened  into  conviction. 

The  question  of  encouraging  hope  of  re- 
covery, depends  ujpon  considerations  similar 
to  those  which  influence  the  annoimcement 
of  necessary  death ;  many  of  these  rest  upon 
reliffious  groimds,  which  it  would  be  out 
of  place  to  touch  upon  here,  but  in  a  medi- 
cal point  of  view,  the  tonic  influence  of  this 
powerful  emotion  of  the  human  heart  must 
never  be  forgotten.  With  some,  the  hopes  of 
a  blissful  future  may  be  so  stronc  that  they 
overpower  all  wishes  connectea  with  this 
world ;  but  these  are,  it  must  be  said,  ex- 
ceptional cases ;  the  love  of  life  is  strong, 
the  minority  hope  to  get  well ;  this  hope  is 
as  it  were  an  anchor  and  cable,  linking 
them  with  the  life  and  activity  of  earth — 
destroy  it,  and  they  sink  at  once ;  the  emo- 
tion is  a  sustaining  tonic  which  no  remedy 
can  supply.  It  is  for  this  reason  the 
ofiice  of  announcing  the  possibility  or  pro- 
bability of  death  shoidd  not  be  devolved 
upon  the  medical  attendant,  except  in  cer- 
tain cases.  Coming  from  him,  it  takes  too 
much  the  form  of  a  final  sentence ;  there 
are,  it  is  true,  various  ways  of  breakinff  the 
subject,  but  softened  down  as  it  may  be,  it 
comes  with  a  depressing  force  which  it  has 
not  when  friends  or  mmisters  breathe  the 
possibility  of  such  an  occurrence.  To  the 
poor,  ana  even  to  those  who  might  know 
better,  an  important  caution  is  required. 
Too  frequently  it  happens,  that  wnilst  a 
medical  man  is  examining  his  patient,  or 
still  within  hearing,  questions  relative  to 
that  patient's  state  are  put,  whether  **  there 
is  any  danger?"  whether  the  person  vriVl 
*'  get  better  ?"  and  other  interrogatories, 
wmch  he  can  scarcely  either  answer  or 
refuse  to  reply  to,  without  conveying  to 
the  patient  information  he  may  not  wisn  to 
communicate.  Every  medical  man  must 
have  felt  himself  at  times  thus  unfairly 
embarrassed. 
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The  symptomB  of  approaching  death  must 
of  course  be  liaUe  to  great  yariatioxi,  de- 
pending upon  the  cause  of  the  fatal  event, 
and  the  peculiar  constitution  and  tempera- 
ment of  the  patient. 

Sudden  death  is  usually  considered  to  be 
that  which  occurs  without  immediate  pre- 
vious wamin£[,  for  there  are  few  cases  in 
which  some  mdications  have  not  been  de- 
veloped of  the  disorder  of  the  orsan,  or 
structure,  which  at  last  give  way  ana  snaps 
the  thread,  unless,  of  course,  life  has  been 

3uickly  destroyed  by  sonte  external  acci- 
ental  agency. 

Dr.  AHson  says,  **  All  causes  of  sudden 
or  violent  death  operate  either  by  directly 
depressing  or  suspendin|^  the  vital  actions 
of  the  organs  of  circulation,  or  by  obstruct- 
ing the  arterialization  of  the  blood,  and 
thence  arresting  the  circxdation  at  the 
lungs."  The  action  of  the  organs  of  cir- 
culation, that  is,  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels, may  be  fatally  depressed  by  a 
sudden  shock,  communicated  to  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  and  death  quickly 
produced,  as  in  the  case  of  severe  blows, 
extensive  bums,  and  the  like ;  or  the  de- 
pression may  be  caused  by  abstraction  of 
the  blood  itself  by  hemorrhage  ;  in  such 
cases,  death  is  the  result  of  famtness.  The 
arterialization  of  the  blood,  may  be  fatally 
interfered  with,  and  speedy  death  ensue, 
from  injuries  to  the  nervous  system,  which 
interfere  with  the  process  of  respiration,  or 
by  causes  which  impede  directly  the  access 
of  air  to  the  lungs,  causing  asphyxia,  or 
suffocation,  death  being  the  result  of  the 
influence  of  the  imchanged,  or  it  might 
be  called  poisonous,  blood  upon  the  brain. 
Nearly  cdl  cases  of  death  are,  indeed,  refer- 
able to  the  above  direct  causes  ;  but  many 
cases  of  eudden  death  are  most  obviously  so. 
Neither  is  death  always  owing  to  one  or 
other  of  these  causes  distinctly  acting 
bjr  itself,  for  they  may  be  variously  com- 
mingled. The  premomtions  of  approaching 
dissolution  are  often  strongly  marked.  In- 
dependent of  these  authenticated  cases,  in 
which  the  mind  has  been  powerfully  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  of  impending 
death,  independent  of,  or  not  directly  con- 
nected with  physical  causes,  there  are 
others  which  come  imder  the  notice  of  the 
physician;  such  are  strange  and  sudden 
impulses  of  Htfd  mind,  longing  after  femiliar 
friends  or  scenes  suddenly  acquiring  un- 
usual force,' to  be  indulged  in  before  the 
eyes  are  sealed  to  the  things  of  this  world. 
As  the  closing  scene  draws  near,  most 
appear  conscious  of  the  coming  change ;  but 
some  hope  on  to  the  last,  and  chensh  the 
idea  of  a  return  to  earthly  joys  and  sor- 


rows and  busSnessy  till  the  Istetft  breath  If 
drawn. 

When  death  is  slow  in  its  approaches, 
the  physical  signs,  thougih  yarying,  pre- 
serve a  measure  of  uniformity,  wmch  in 
most  cases  too  plainly  points  out  the  coming 
event.  They  are  thus  well  described  in  a 
recently  published  work.*  *'  When  the 
evidences  of  dissolution,  however,  begin 
to  manifest  themselves,  a  general  fidlure 
of  the  temperature,  with  a  cold  dew  on 
the  skin,  may  senerally  be  considered  as 
indicative  that  tnc  scene  is  about  to  close. 
In  many  cases  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the 
fatal  turn  which  diseases  take  by  me  altera- 
tion which  the  symptoms  imdergo.  Where 
internal  inflammations  are  about  to  issue 
in  death,  there  is  mostlv  a  striking  change 
in  the  expression  of  the  face,  and  some- 
times a  curious  shrinking  of  the  body." 

"The  nose  and  lips  are  very  characteristic 
in  the  dying  ;  the  Ups  become  pale,  the 
nostrils  dilated  and  dark-looking  and  the 
hairs  about  the  lips  seem  more  than  usually 
apparent ;  tiie  teeth  look  like  pieces  of  or- 
dmary  bone,  and  the  eyes  seem  to  shadow 
through  the  evelids,  or  are  partially  turned 
under  the  lids ;  the  nails  look  dxurk,  and 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  sodden.  Finally, 
convulsive  twitchings  often  shew  them- 
selves in  the  face,  with  singular  elevations 
of  the  eyebrows,  and  staring  of  the  eyes. 
A  gaping  attempt  to  breathe  terminates  the 
struggle.  When  coma  is  present  a  mucous 
rattle  is  of  fatal  import ;  and  t  contrario, 
when  the  lungs  are  affected,  the  superven- 
tion of  coma  is  equally  to  be  dreaded. 

**  When  fluids  taken  by  the  patient  flow 
back  firom  his  mouth,  or  fall  heavily  down 
his  throat,  as  if  poured  into  an  ordinary 
tube,  death  is  soon  to  be  expected. 

"In  younff  children  a  curious  playing  with 
the  bed-clowes  often  attends  fatal  affections 
of  the  brain.  I  remember  a  little  child, 
who  had  her  handkerchief  in  her  hand, 
which  she  spread  out  repeatedly  with  appa- 
rent care  and  in  a  fantastic  maimer  that 
would  have  been  amusing,  but  for  its  fatal 
import.  'Die  picking  of  bed-clothes,  and 
catching  of  the  hands  as  if  at  imaginary 
objects,  are  well  known  as  terrible  indica- 
tions. 

**  Chomd  remarks,  as  of  serious  presage, 
the  automatic  manner  in  which  a  patient 
will  imceasingly  draw  his  hand  to  his  side, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  physician  to 
ascertain  his  pulse. 

**  The  signs  of  death  are  not,  however, 
always  very  marked ;  for  when  death  arises 
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aadTanced  and  feeble  age,  the  yital  powers 
ue  to  easily  dqpresaed,  and  the  heart's 
aeckm  broo^it  to  a  stand  in  so  impercep- 
tible a  mannfr,  that  it  is  common  to  speak 
of  it  aa  a  ^niet  sleep." 

These  sign*  of  approaching  dissolution 
are  tcnible  and  distressing  to  witness  in 
tkoae  we  have  loired,  and  though,  undoubt- 
edlj,  existence  ia  sometimes  terminated  in 
aparozysmal  agony  of  pain,  there  is  reason 
to  beUere  that  in  slowly  apjproaching  death, 
Rch  as  has  been  descnbcMi,  the  sensations 
are  much  bliintod  in  consequence  of  the 
insafSdent  change  of  the  blood. 

The  ffjrmptoms  which  indicate  that  death 
has  aetiially  taken  place  are,  in  the  migority 
of  instances,  perhaps  too  nnequirocal  to  be 
initfslrfn»  but  sometimes  it  is  not  so,  and 
dioe  ia  a  difficulty  in  determining  whether 
life  actoallf  has  cteparted,  even  hours  after 
aoj  appreciable  ngn  of  conscious  existence 
luabeengiTen*  'Die  sisns  of  death  may  be 
prided  into  those  which  precede  putrefac- 
tion, and  the  occurrence  of  that  unequi- 
toeal  evidence  itselfl  Some,  indeed,  nieiTe 
contended  that  it  alone  should  be  received 
u  eridenoe  of  death ;  but  there  are  obvi- 
ooaly  many  circumstances  under  which  it 
a  hnposaible  to  await  its  occurrence,  nor  is 
it  necesssry  to  do  so. 

The  absoioe  of  apparent  respiration  is  a 
gtnenUy  received  symptom  of  death,  and 
a  kmkmg-slasa,  or  light  feather  or  down, 
placed  b^re  the  lips  are  used  as  tests. 
Mr.  Harrison,  whose  work  has  been  already 
quoted,  says  both  are  fallacious,  and  in- 
itanees  the  circumstance  represented  by 
Siakespeare,  of  Prince  Henry  having  been 
deeeived  when  he  carried  off  the  crown 
from  his  fiither's  pillow. 


••  Bj  his  g»XM  of  braatb 
Tkm  Oct  a  downj  feather  which  itirt  not ; 
TM  hi  iB^ln^  that  li|^t  and  welghilen  down 
Biiut  more.** 


The  light  down  may  be  stirred  by  any 
paaaing  current,  or  Uie  mirror  may  be 
wnuaed  by  some  exhalation  from  the  body, 
aad  either  prore  deceptive. 

Mr.  Harrison  further  observes,  **  If  the 
<ihierfinceof  ihe  respiration  be  taken  as 
the  tadication  of  life,  and  its  absence  as  a 
pnof  of  deaUi,  the  exposure  of  the  naked 
chttt  aad  abdomen  would  enable  the  spec- 
tator to  form  a  much  more  accurate  apprc- 
ci^ticn  of  it,  especially  if  it  be  made  care- 
fidlj  sad  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time." 

Stifleaing  or  rigidity  is  another  generally 
leceiTed  sign  of  £ath,  bat  it  may  not  occur 
■t  an,  or  very  transiently.  A  false  rigidity 
■lyhepreaent  immediately  after  diMolu- 
tttfin  eottsequence  of  death  from  aome 
■cnoiii  afEsetiao.    It  was  formerly  thought 


that  persims  killed  by  lightning  did  not 
become  rigid,  but  the  examinations  of  re- 
cent cases  has  proved  this  to  be  erroneous. 
"  The  ri^dity  of  death  appears  to  come  on 
with  various  degrees  of  rapidity,  and  its 
duration  is  also  various,  it  usually  com- 
mences in  about  seven  hours,  but  it  may 
be  deferred  considerably  longer,  even  from 
twenty  to  thirty  hours.  When  the  body  is 
greatly  weakened  by  disease,  the  rigidity 
comes  on  much  sooner,  but  is  much  more 
evanescent.  It  has  been  known  to  arise  in 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Its  duration 
varies  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours, 
but  may  continue  many  days.  In  some 
nervous  diseases  affecting  the  living  body, 
ri^dity  occurs,  but  scarcely  in  a  way  to  de- 
ceive. When  the  limbs  have  become  rigid, 
and  the  rigidity  has  been  succeeded  by  flexi- 
bility, the  fact  of  death  having  occurred  can 
never  be  doubted."  Professor  Louis,  from 
observations  made  upon  more  than  five 
himdred  subjects  after  death,  foimd  that 
the  articulations  began  to  become  stiff  eyen 
before  the  loss  of  animal  heat.  Foder^, 
another  authority,  has  verified  the  justness 
of  this  observation  several  times  in  hospi- 
tals, and  concludes  that  the  flexibility  of  the 
limbs  is  one  of  the  principal  signs  by  which 
we  may  judge  that  a  person  is  not  dead, 
although  there  is  no  other  sign  of  life." 

The  cooling  of  the  body  after  death  de- 
pends much  upon  contingencies ;  the  cover- 
mg,  the  surroundiiig  temperature,  the  pre- 
sence  of  much  fat,  &c.,  all  exert  a  modif;y- 
ing  effect.  In  cases  where  much  blood  has 
been  lost  the  body  is  observed  to  become 
cold  rapidly. 

The  occurrence  of  discolourations  on 
various  parts  of  the  body,  particularly 
the  most  dependent  portions,  are  frequent 
sequents  to  death,  and  the  darkeniuc  of 
that  portion  of  the  white  of  the  eye  which 
is  exposed  to  light,  has  also  been  pointed 
out  as  a  symptom  to  be  depended  upon, 
and  along  with  it,  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 
The  above  symptoms,  singly,  might  not  per- 
haps convince  of  the  occurrence  of  death, 
but  more  or  less  combined,  they  cannot 
be  doubted.  Putrefaction  commencing,  of 
course  does  away  with  all  doubt. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  dwell  EO  minutely  upon  the  evi- 
dences of  the  last  great  change,  but  it  is 
a  subject  on  which  many  entertain  great 
anxiety,  and  from  thefact  that  a  considerable 
numbo:  of  ascertained  cases  have  occurred, 
in  which  mistakes  have  been  made  with 
respect  to  death,  it  is  desirable  that  accurate 
information  upon  the  subject  should  be  gene- 
rally diffused.  It  ou^t  to  be  remembered 
that  the  corpse  of  a  persoa  who  has  died 
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of  a  contagious  disorder,  particularly  the 
eruptiye  feyers,  may  propagate  the  disease. 
The  influence  of  season  in  causing  death  is 
well  marked.  "According  to  Quetelet's 
tables  of  mortality  in  Belgium,  the  greatest 
number  of  deaths  among  mdividuals  above 
twenty-five  takes  place  in  February,  and 
the  smallest  number  in  July.  Other  re- 
searches as  regards  Berlin,  show  that  the 
greartest  numbo:  of  children  die  in  summer 
and  the  fewest  in  winter,  whilst  with  adults 
the  case  is  exactly  reversed.  It  has  also 
been  observed  that  more  deaths  on  the 
average  occur  between  six  a.m.,  and  noon, 
than  at  rjiy  corresponding  period  in  the 
twenty-four  hours. 

Lastly,  one  word  as  to  the  treatment  of 
the  dymg  :  let  quiet,  attention  to  every 
sign,  tne  moistening  of  the  lips,  the  gently 
shifted  position,  be  the  attentions ;  but  who 
can  tell  how  pain^  the  disturbance  of  the 
forced  stimulant  or  medicine,  the  noisy 
lamentation,  or  the  pulling  about  or  puUing 
away  of  pillows  which  nurses  are  apt  to 
practice,  may  be  to  the  last  moments. 

In  persona  found  dead,  or  apparently  so, 
the  first  thing  is  of  coiirse  to  ascertain  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  If  death  is  doubtful, 
judeing  by  the  signs  stated  in  the  early  part 
of  mis  article,  tlie  first  object  must  be  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  con- 
dition which  so  nearly  approaches  to  it ; 
this  must  be  the  first  step,  but  it  must  be 
taken  with  all  possible  speed,  in  order  that 
proper  measures  for  resuscitation  may  be 
adopted.  The  causes  may  either  be  natural 
or  violent ;  of  the  former,  apoplexy,  sudden 
fainting,  or  suffocation  from  mtexrial  affec- 
tions, may  be  in  operation ;  of  the  latter, 
suffocation  from  imnatural  causes,  poison, 
wounds,  bums,  cold,  starvation,  lightning, 
include  the  most  probable  influences.  Some 
of  these,  such  as  hums,  wounds,  the  action 
of  lightning,  cold,  and  many  of  the  usual 
modes  of  suffocation,  such  as  hanging, 
drowning,  &c.,  are  too  evident,  either  in 
themselves  or  from  concomitant  circum- 
stances, to  be  overlooked ;  but  others,  par* 
ticularly  those  cases  of  apparent  death 
resulting  from  natural  causes,  frt)m  some 
forms  of  suffocation,  and  frt>m  poisons, 
are  almost  beyond  the  power  of  the  xm- 
profcssional  to  investigate.  For  the  mode 
of  distinguishing,  and  for  the  subsequent 
treatment,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
articles  devoted  to  these  subjects.  It 
is  repeated,  when  a  person  is  found  appa- 
rently dead,  do  not  let  the  fact  be  assumed 
without  investigation:  the  spark  of  life  may 
vet  linger  in  its  earUily  tenement,  may  yet 
be  not  past  recall,  beyond  which,  the  loss 
of  even  a  ^ort  time,  or  the  total  abandon- 
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ment  of  care  may  quickly  place  it.  If  there  b 
the  faintest  hope  that  life  is  not  quite  gone, 
whilst  the  causes  of  the  mi^iap  are  inves- 
tigated, means,  such  as  are  recommended 
xmder  the  peculiar  circumstances,  should 
be  at  once  adopted,  and  vigorously — no  half 
measures  will  turn  the  scale  between  life 
and  death.  These  things  are  peculiarly 
important,  for  often  it  can  onlv  be  a  fortu- 
nate chance  that  places  a  medical  man  on 
the  spot  where  cases  such  as  the  above 
have  occurred.  Of  course,  where  it  is  pos- 
sible, medical  assistance  ouffht  to  be  as 
qidckly  procured  as  may  be,  out  time  may 
or  must  necessarily  elapse,  and  while  it 
slips  by,  life  slips  away,  which  might  be 
preserved  by  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
some  intelligent  bvstander,  which  might 
lead  him  to  think  that  there  was  still  hope 
— often  too  readily  given  up  by  the  crowd 
— and  lead  him  to  direct  the  adoption  of 
rational  and  really  efficient  measures,  in- 
stead of  the  useless,  or  worse  than  useless, 
treatment  followed,  where  there  is  no  in- 
formation to  guide,  or  head  to  direct. 

When  persons  are  found  who  are  im.- 
doubtcdly  dead,  there  yet  remains  some- 
thing to  be  done,  for  the  cause  may  be 
nati^,  or  imnatural,  and  in  the  latter  case 
the  ends  of  justice  may  either  be  forwarded 
or  retarded  by  those  who  first  discover  the 
body.  The  exact  position  should  be  noted. 
The  stiffening  or  not  of  the  limbs.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  warmth  about  the 
chest  or  abdomen  particularly.  The  state 
of  the  clothes.  Avhether  tiiere  are  signs 
of  vomited  or  other  matters  discharged 
from  the  body.  Wounds  noticed,  and  the 
state  of  the  blood  upon  them,  whether 
fresh,  coagulated  but  yet  soft,  or  hardened. 
And,  indeed,  whatever  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  finding  of  the  body  can 
suggest  to  the  intelligent  mind,  should  be 
written  down.  On  the  arrival  of  the  judicial 
and  medical  authorities,  there  are  other 
matters  of  course  to  be  investigated,  which 
only  they  can  undertake,  but  as  most  of 
those  above-mentioned  are  evanescent,  the 
persons  first  on  the  spot  can  best,  or  only, 
testify  to  them,  and  facts  which  may  ap- 
pear trivial  to  note  at  the  moment,  may,  m 
criminal  cases,  be  the  turning  point  on 
which  conviction  hinges. 

Refer  to—Apople^ — To  causes  of  tmex* 
pected  deathaeneraUy, 

DEBILITY,  or  WsAKifEss,— is  a  fiOlinff 
off  from  the  tLsual  power  of  the  individuu 
to  perform  those  exertions,  whether  of  duty 
or  pleasure,  in  which  he  has  habitually 
engaged,  and  which,  judging  from  the 
constitution,  mode  of  Ufe,  &c.,  he  mi^t 
naturally  be  expected  to  perform. 
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lUnen  and  debility  may  also  be  said  to 
be  tyiMMiyiuooa,  for  it  is  dmcnlt  to  imagine 
tlie  'ftnmer  nnaooompanied  or  not  followed 
\j  wealmesa,  exce^  in  the  few  exceptional 
instanees,    in    which    apparent    debility, 
called  by  the  presence  of  morbid  matter 
h  the  blood,  IB  relieyed  by  the  disorder 
irtiich  carries  off  the  canae  of  the  deprea- 
sion.    Sac^  is  seen  to  be  the  case  in  mild 
attacks    of    bilious    diarrhoea,    which   do 
not  go  far  enough  to  affect  the  general 
ftrenstht  and  which  are  immediately  fol- 
lows br  relief  to  the  feelings  of  languor 
md  weakness  which  preced^  them;  in- 
deed, unwonted  discharges  of  any  kind, 
whether  in  the  urine,  or  from  the  skin,  or 
eren  of  blood  in  small  quantity,  if  they  do 
net  go  too  fiv,  are  often  followed  by  feelmcs 
of  strength  rather  than  of  debiuty.     In 
tiliese  cases,  howerer,  the  debility  was  ap- 
parent, not  real ;  that  of  oppression,  rather 
than  of  depression.     To  these  and  similar 
kmuccs,  then,  may  be  referred  all  those 
ctuses  of  apparent  debility,  or  in  other 
words,  of  Ittiguor  or  torpor,  which  arise 
from  impurity  of  the  blood,  consequent 
^ipon  the  retention  of  noxious  matters  in 
that  fiuid,  which  are  from  some  cause  xm- 
renored  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  the  asency 
cither  of  lunga^  liver,  kidneys,  bowels,  or 
tkm,  or  which  haxe  been  absorbed  into  the 
rital  fluid  from  without.  * 

It  may  be  said  that  these  are  not  cases  of 
debility  at  all,  and  perhaps  by  medical  men, 
understanding  and  striv'tly  investi^tins 
thdr  causes,  wey  would  not  be  considered 
ao.  nerertheless  mey  give  rise  to  an  appear- 
ance of  wciduiess,  of  which  the  unpro- 
fosional  only  can  judge,  and  xmder  tnese 
circimistances,  it  is  requisite  plainly  to 
point  out  the  diBtinction,  which  is  of  no 
l*»ht  importance  in  the  modes  of  treatment 
and  management  usually  resorted  to.    A 

Iierson  frtmi  some  cause  or  other  ^ets  his 
ilood  loaded  with  morbid  matter ;  cither  he 
has  indulged  in  too  full  liying,  animal  diet, 
and  alcolu>lic  drinks  especially,  or  he  has 
cepleeted  to  take  exercise,  or  to  keep  the 
■bn  in  actixe  operation ;  or  the  lungs, 
Hto,  kidneys,  or  Dowels  are  oppressed  or 
toactiTe;  he  has,  in  fact,  more  or  less 
poiiooous  matter  circulating  throughout 
hb  frame, — ^he  feels  low,  both  in  body  and 
Bind,  laneuid  and  listless,  thinks  hunsclf 
vttk,  and  takes,  perhaps,  a  little  extra 
ttnnal  food,  a  litue  more  wine  or  malt 
lienor,  to  correct  the-Hn^^xM^tf— debility. 
The  consequence  must  be  a  fit  of  illness  of 
•one  kind,  <*a  bilious  attack;"  a  fit  of 
p3ttt  or  grarel,  of  piles  or  of  some  cutaneous 
cniption,  whldi  the  system  makes  a  safety- 
^Te ;  or  it  may  be  that  apoplexy  or  some 


other  congestive  disease  is  induced.  It  is 
surely  superfluous  to  say  more  respecting 
the  serious  tendencv  of  such  an  error  as  that 
which  mistakes  false  debility  for  real,  and 
induces  the  individual,  instead  of  seeking 
Btrenp^  by  the  reduction  and  alteration  of 
his  diet,  and  by  the  regulation  of  the  ex- 
cretins  functions  of  the  body,  either  by 
gcner^  or  medicinal  means,  to  rush  to  the 
other  extreme,  and,  in  the  endeavour  to  get 
rid  of  the  disorder,  to  add  to  the  causes  of 
it.  Of  course  real  debility  may  co-exist 
with  apparent,  the  result  of  impure  blood ; 
such  happens  in  acute  or  exhausting  afieo- 
tions  of  the  liver,  lungs,  &c.,  &c.,  and  the 
case  assimies  a  complicated  and  highly 
dangerous  character. 

^  apparent  debility  is  referred  to  im- 
purity of  blood,  so  the  cause  of  real  debility 
must  be  looked  for,  in  many  cases,  in  its 
deterioration  or  deficiency.  The  vital  fluid, 
which  is  the  medium  for  supporting  our 
animal  temperature,  and  for  supplying  plas- 
tic elements  to  the  ever- wearing  textures  of 
the  body,  may  be  deficient  in  all  or  any  of 
the  elements  reqtured  for  these  purposes,  or 
it  may  itself  have  been  drained  awav  bv 
hsemorrhage.  The  first  office  of  the  blooo, 
the  maintenance  of  animal  heat,  is  so  essen- 
tial, that  it  seems  arransed  by  the  Author 
and  Supporter  of  our  life,  that  to  carry  on 
this,  the  soft  constituents  of  the  body  may 
be  sacrificed  almost  to  the  extreme  limit, 
but  this  very  circumstance  must  be  a  cause 
of  debility  during  illness,  when  to  obtain 
fuel  as  it  were,  musctdar  substance  is  con- 
sumed away,  whilst  muscular  motion  is 
imexercised.  Again,  whatever  plastic  ele- 
ments the  blood  may  be  deficient,  in,  the 
organs  to  which  those  elements  shoiUd  be 
supplied  become  debilitated.  This  is  most 
strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
bones  in  childhood,  where  food  is  deficient, 
which  become  soft — rickety — for  want  of 
the  due  supply  of  earthy  matter ;  still  more 
generally  is  it  exemplified,  in  those  cases 
so  often  quoted,  of  animals  fed,  or  rather 
starved,  upon  certain  kinds  of  food,  such  as 
arrow-root,  white  sugar,  bread  made  of 
fine  flour,  &c.,  &c.,  which,  however  whole- 
some as  articles  of  diet  in  themselves,  do 
not  contain  plastic  elements  for  the  build- 
ing up  or  sustaining  the  bodily  tissues  in 
strength  and  healthy  active  operation;  to 
deficiency,  therefore,  of  the  blood,  as  regards 
those  elements  required  in  the  unceasing 
operations  of  the  living  frame,  must  we  look 
for  the  most  generally  operating  and  palpa- 
ble cause  of  debility.  But  tms  cause,  is, 
itself,  oidy  an  effect  of  other  causes.  If 
the  blood  is  to  nourish  well,  it  must  be 
nourished  well  itself;  the  supplies  it  is 

*  Hjaii  wbo  bsf  bfeditwy  or  aeqiilred  tendency  to  Ooot  often  mffer  from  feelings  of  Ungoarand 
'     eooeeqm,iit  upon  tbe  forraatiou  asd  retention  of  goutjr  mAitora  in  the  blood. 
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exer  yielding  to  the  system  must  be  ren- 
dered to  it  from  without;  the  food  must 
not  oiUy  be  in  quanti^  and  quality  suf- 
ficient to  preserve  the  balance  of  nutrient 
materials  m  the  blood,  but  it  must  be  pro- 
perly digested,  properly  fitted  for  its  com- 
mixture with  the  vital  fluid :  if  either  food 
or  digestion  be  deficient,  debility,  more  or 
less,  must  be  the  result. 

Many  causes,  of  course,  may  operate  to 
diminifth,  or  totally  prevent,  the  supplies 
of  food  taken ;  febrile  disease  of  any  kind, 
accident,  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs 
and  numberless  others  do  this,  and  so  surely 
as  they  do^— except,  to  be  sure,  where  a 
little  wholesome  starvation  is  required— so 
surely  does  debility  follow;  for  although 
food  may  neither  oe  taken  or  digested,  the 
bodily  requirements,  heat,  movement,  and 
even  the  power  of  thought,  must  be  kept 
going,  and  if  the  materials  are  not  furnished 
from,  without,  they  will  be  taken  firom 
within ;  the  body  prey^  upon  itself  as  it 
were,  lives  upon  its  capital,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  debility  must  result.  The 
body,  in  sucli  a  case,  might  well  be  com- 
pared to  a  steamer  at  sea,  run  short  of 
coal,  the  inner  wood- work  of  which,  even 
at  the  risk  of  weakening  the  hull,  is  neces- 
sarily broken  up  to  supply  the  engine,  and 
to  enable  the  vessel  to  reach  the  harbour  of 
safety ;  so  the  body,  suffering  xmder  acute 
disease,  and  unsupplied  wim  food,  must 
make  use  of  that  which  constitutes  its  in- 
ternal structure,  although  it  may  be  fear- 
fully weakened,  or  pernkps  destroyed,  by 
the  process.  The  supply  of  proper  nutri- 
ment, and  its  presence  in  the  blood,  are  so 
intimately  connected,  that  they  may  be 
regarded  as  one  and  the  great  source  of 
real  strength.  Without  good  blood,  neither 
muscle,  ner\*e,  or  any  oSier  constituent  of 
the  body,  can  be  in  its  best  state  of  healthy 
efficiency.  Of  course,  deficiencv  of  the 
circulating  fluid  caused  either  by  loss  from 
haemorrhage,  or  any  other  drain  which  ab- 
stracts all  or  part  of  its  constituents,  must 
act  as  a  cause  of  debility  equally  with  those 
previously  mentioned. 

A^ain,  the  blood  may  be  adequate  to 
fulfil  all  that  is  required  of  it,  but  some 
organ  fails,  it  seems,  to  lose  its  power  of 
appropriating  to  itself  elements  fltted  for  its 
nutrition,  almough  brought  to  it  in  the  cir- 
culation, even  in  sufficient  proportion  to 
maintain  moderate  healthy  action,  or  the 
individual  organ  may  be  over-tasked  and 
debilitated,  its  tissues  used  up  more  rapidly 
than  they  can  be  repaired,  or  its  nervous 
power  exhausted.  Here  we  have  another 
source  of  strength  or  weakness,  real  or 
apparent,  the  nervous  power,  the   agent 


through  which  movement  is  communicated. 
The  action  of  the  nervous  system,  as  regards 
strength  or  debility,  must  be  looked  at  in 
connection  with  its  healthy  or  its  morbid 
operation,  in  other  words  its  strength  con- 
sists in  the  amount  of  exertion  it  is  capable 
of  stunidating  and  maintaining,  either  gene- 
rally or  partially,  without  subsequent  ex- 
haustion. This  limitation  is  requisite,  for 
were  it  not  drawn,  it  would  make  the  ex- 
citement of  the  nervous  system  the  measure 
of  strength,  it  would  make  ^e  transitory 
exertions  of  enormous  power  exhibited  at 
times  by  patients  in  the  last  stages  of  real 
debility  m>m  fever,  or  the  aluAOSt  resistless 
struggles  of  the  delicate  hysterical  girl, 
tests  of  real  strength,  instead  of  paroxysms 
of  morbid  excitement,  which  terminate  in 
the  most  exhausting,  or  it  may  be,  &tal 
debility  and  collapse. 

In  the  healthy  constitution,  and  sufficient 
nutriment  of  the  organic  constitution  of  the 
body,  and  of  the  nervous  system,  lies  the 
true  element  of  strength,  or  the  r€»al  seat  of 
weakness.  To  use  a  simile,  the  machine 
must  be  strong  in  all  its  parts,  and  its 
moving  power  adequate  to  its  require- 
ments, to  constitute  real  well-balanced 
strength. 

'When  the  central  organ  of  the  nervouf 
system,  the  brain  itseu,  becomes  debili- 
tated ;  the  condition  may  be  manifested  by 
affections  of  the  body,  partial  or  seno^,  ox 
by  disorders  of  the  mind.  The  brain  may 
be  debilitated  or  exhausted  by  the  excessive 
stimulation  of  alcohol,  opium,  and  other 
agents  which  act  upon  it  peculiarly,  also  by 
sensual  excesses,  over-nursing  and  the  like ; 
but  perhaps  the  most  frequent  source  of 
weakened  brain  in  this  country,  is  undue 
exertion  of  it  as  the  agent  of  the  mind; 
it  is  tasked  till  it  gives  M'ay,  it  uaed  up. 
This  is  not  a  figurative  expression,  it  is  the 
actual  truth,  that  the  substance  of  the 
brain  is  actually  consumed  by  the  process 
of  intense  thought,  the  amount  of  consump- 
tion, probably,  being  in  proportion  to  the 
exertion  the  mind  is  put  to.  In  persons  of 
irritable  and  nervous  temperament  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  deposits  of  phosphatic 
salts  in  the  urine  after  the  mina  has  been 
strained,  and  we  can  only  look  to  the  ner- 
vous system  and  brain  as  the  most  probable 
source  of  the  additional  excretion  of  phos<- 
phorus.  The  subject  is  imdoubtcdly  an 
obsciu-e  one  at  present,  but  it  is  deserving 
of  notice,  from  bringing  directly  and  sen- 
sibly to  the  mind,  and  in  a  physical  point  of 
view,  the  possible  and  prooable  manner  in 
which  this  wonderful  agent  of  man's  in- 
tellect may  be,  and  is,  e:aiausted. 

Having  then  seen,  that   debility  may 
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eithn  be  appwent  or  realt  and  that  in  the 
latter  case  it  mvr  depend  upun  deficient 
notriment  or  deficient  healthy  supply  of 
serrooa  ponwer,  it  remaina  to  consider  the 
causes  which  moat  generally  tend  to  bring 
aboQt  these  conditions. 

Debili^  has  been  diyided  into  original 
and  acquired.  The  former  is  witnessed  in 
tlft  children  of  parcnta  whose  constitutions 
ha;Te  been  weakened  b^  any  cause,  such  as 
(lissipatum*  adyanced  life,  &c.,  &e.,  and  abo 
t&  the  children  of  aerofulous  families.  The 
Jtter  or  acquired  debility,  may,  of  course, 
be  caused  by  whaterer  lowers  the  standard 
of  health.  As  already  mentioned,  insuf- 
fdent  nourishment  is  one  great  soiurce  of 
debility ;  likewise,  the  absence  of  the  usual 
itimuh  of  aolar  heat  and  light,  deficiency  of 
fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  of  stimulation  to 
the  mind  b^  a  proper  amoimt  of  healthy 
Ktife  exertion.  Again,  there  is  the  de- 
bilitjr  produced  by  the  direct  action  of 
injurious  agents,  a  continued  damp  climate, 
e^ier  warm  or  cold,  poisons  gradually 
Absorbed  in  necessary  employment,  or  acci- 
(leatally  but  continually  taken  into  the 
iTrtem,  and  such  like;  and  also  by  de- 
presnng  paaaions  of  the  mind,  such  as 
nudety,  fear,  ftc.,  &c. 

Lssdy,  there  is  debility,  the  result  of 
direct  abstracting  and  exhausting  influ- 
enees.  Any  habitual  loss  of  blood,  or  drain 
or  discharge  of  any  kind,  orer-nursine,  or 
kxubI  excesses.  One  especial  cause  of  debi- 
litjr  requires  notice,  it  is  that  occasioned  in 
Toong  children  or  people,  who  sleep  with 
the  tged ;  for  the  fact  is  an  imdoubted  one, 
that  the  practice  has  an  extremely  debUi- 
tatbff  effect  upon  the  former.  It  is  one 
^Hudi  should  never  be  followed  or  permitted. 
The  withdrawal  of  accustomed  cxcite- 
nients  often  occasions  debilityof  an  alarming 
>nd  ercn  fatal  character.  The  debilicatea 
dnmkard  or  the  opium  eater  cannot  without 
daager  be  deprived  of  his  usual  stimulant, 
lad  eren  the  man  who  has  lived  in  the 
tapit  perfect  moderation,  cannot  always, 
^*ith(mt  danger  of  inducing  great  debility, 
letfe  off  an  accustomed  stimulus.  It  is 
luitisid  that  in  many  instances  this  may 
not  be  done  with  imi>unity,  or  even  benefit, 
^  there  are  caaes  in  wnich  it  is  haxard- 
'^v.  The  effect  is  not  manifested,  perhaps, 
'"yt  a  considerable  time,  it  may  be  weeks  or 
^soaths,  but  it  i$  manifested  some  time,  and 
the  tithor  has  met  with  some  cases  of 
extreme  depression  and  general  weakness, 
tnceahle  to  no  other  cause  than  an  imad- 
vM  sad  rigid  adherence  to  the  strict  rule 
^  teecotalism.*  It  matters  not  what  the 
kog-aoenstomed  stimulant  may  have  been, 
te  of  alooholt  o^  fresh  air,  of  mental  ex- 


ertion, it  cannot  be  withdrawn,  withont 
danger  of  inducing  weakness. 

In  the  treatment  of  debility,  whether 
simple,  or  complicated  with  disease,  it  must 
be  obvious  to  all  that  it  must  be  adopted 
with  due  reference  to  the  cause.  This 
must,  if  in  continxiance,  be  removed  or 
rectified  as  quickly  as  it  may  be,  if  the 
mischief,  as  occurs  in  original  debility,  or 
in  that  produced  by  causes  which  have 
ceased  to  operate,  cannot  be  prevented,  of 
course  notlung  remains  but  to  build  up  or 
restore  strengm  by  nourishment,  tonic  medi- 
cines, change  of  air  and  scene,  especially  to 
the  sea-side  when  that  is  practicable.  In 
every  case,  however,  of  marked  debility,  the 
medical  man  should  be  consulted  ;  he  only 
is  likely  to  detect  with  certainty  Uie  cause 
or  causes,  and  to  direct  the  adoption  of 
appropriate  remedies. 

It  may  seem  that  too  much  space  has  been 
devoted  to  this  subject,  but  it  is  one  which 
is  so  erroneously  regarded  by  the  pubho 
in  general,  particularly  by  the  lower  cuisses, 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  for  juster 
views  to  be  imparted,  that  ^ere  should  be 
a  more  enlightened  understanding  of  the 
subject,  of  the  principles  by  which  debility 
is  to  be  judged  and  treated.  The  case  of 
apparent  debility  was  disposed  of  in  the 
first  portion  of  this  article.  In  the  weak- 
ness which  accompanies  fever  and  acute 
inflammatory  attacxs,  nothing  is  at  times 
more  difiicult  than  to  coniince  people  not 
only  of  the  utter  uselessness,  out  of  the 
ii^uriousness,  of  administering  any  food  but 
that  of  the  mildest  and  most  unstimulating 
character,  such  as  the  appetite  alone  desires, 
if  it  desires  it  at  all ;  and  notwithstanding 
nature  herself  points  instinctively  to  the 
proper  course,  they  will  persist  in  the  idea 
that  if  tlie  person  "would  eat  he  would  be 
better."  Undoubtedly  if  he  would  and 
could  eat,  and  digest  the  food  taken,  he 
would  be  better,  for  he  must  be  better  be- 
forehand  to  do  so  ;  but  the  popular  idea 
is,  that  if  food  be  but  got  into  the  stomach 
it  mtLBt  give  strength,  and  foolish  friends 
foster  the  some  impression  in  the  mind  of 
the  invalid,  till  he  forces  himself  to  take 
food ;  and  many  a  promising  case  is  thrown 
back  in  this  way,  although  ^e  medical 
attendant  is  never  informed  of  and  can  only 
guess  at  the  cause.  Fortunately,  nature 
often  resents  the  error,  and  vomiting  relieves 
the  stomach  of  its  injurious  load ;  if  not, 
fever,  headache,  &c.,  and  relapse  are  too 
frequent  consequences. 

It  is  repeated,  in  the  treatment  of  debility, 
whatever  may  be  the  cause,  if  still  in  ope- 
ration, that  mutt  be  rectified,  but  the  weak- 
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ness  itself  is  only  to  be  repaired  by  a  suffi* 

iBMtt  whh  caMS  of  tMtotaltore.  who  hsve  been  io  both  from  choice  and  (fbm  prin- 
compeUed  to  rcMune  the  lue  of  tUmnlenu  firom  hCAlth  ceoaee  alone. 
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cteatljr  ample  topply  and  ttroalation  of 
bealtbj  blood.  The  latter  most  be  pro- 
cared  by  eveiy  meaiiB  which  tend  to  eoriob 
and  purifj  the  vital  fluid:  good  food  well 
digested,  air,  ejcerdM,  and  the  use  of  all 
accessories  to  health,  and  assisted  when 
saitable  by  sach  regular  aud  regulated  ex- 
ercise of  the  debilitated  parts  tbemselvea, 
as  will  iocreaae  the  drcuiation  of  blood 
through  them,  without  ezhausting  either 
their  constituent  tissues  or  nervous  uower ; 
but  It  is  useleaa,  and  worse  than  tLscdess,  to 
load  a  stomach  which  cannot  digest  it,  with 
food  and  drink,  in  the  Tain  hope  of  ^ving 
strength,  as  people  too  often  do,  or  wiah  to 
do,  in  cases  of  febrile  or  other  disease.  To 
resume  the  simile  of  the  steamer,  although 
the  seasoned  wood-work  within  may  be 
broken  up  to  feed  the  engine,  and  to  carry 
the  vessel  safcdy  into  port,  it  would  be  no 
slight  hindrance,  and  no  small  aggravation 
of  ner  danger,  were  she  to  be  loaded  with 
water-logged  or  green  wood,  which  would 
not  bum  when  it  was  wanted ;  eo  it  is  with 
the  body  in  fever :  the  already  prepared  and 
digested  components  stored  up  in  its  tis- 
sues, tiiough  not  perhaps  accumulated  for 
the  special  purpose,  wm  yet  answer  well  to 
keeps  its  works  in  movement ;  but  crude 
food  is  like  the  green  wet  wood,  useless  for 
ffood,  and  fitted  only  to  overload  and  retard. 
\Vhen  increase  of  nourishment  is  called  for 
in  cases  of  debUity,  care  must  always  be 
taken  to  adapt  it  to  the  condition  of  the 
digestive  organs ;  these  are  generally  weak- 
ened, and  while  the  food  given  contains 
much  nutriment,  it  should  be  as  easily 
soluble  in  the  stomach  as  possible.  For 
information  on  this  head,  however,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  on  Diges- 
tion, Food,  &c. 

Refer  to^-Animal  Heat — Bilious  Cholera 
— Blood — Fever — Nerves,  i^e. 

DECAY,  or  the  ^dual  giving  way  of 
the  physical  powers  in  old  age,  may  almost 
be  considered  aa  a  part  of  the  preceding 
article.  After  the  sixtieth  year  in  men,  and 
somewhat  earlier  in  women,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  period  of  old  age  or  of  decay  com- 
mences, the  descent  has  be^pm,  impercep- 
tibly perhaps  at  first,  but  it  is  progressive. 
There  may  be  no  positive  disease,  but  the 
circulatory  powers  fail,  the  arteries  lose 
their  elasticity  and  tone,  and  in  this,  per- 
haps, lies  one  great  cause  of  the  decay 
of  the  body  generally,  the  deficient  circu- 
lation of  Dlood ;  the  brain,  the  muscles, 
the  whole  body  becomes  smaller,  shrinks, 
and  if  there  is  no  disease,  the  powers  of 
material  life  are  gptdually  extinguished,  a 
few  degrees  fS&ll  in  the  thermometer  may 
be  all  that  is  required  to  put  out  the  flick-  I 


ering  flame.  For  the  manageoxnt  of  thif 
sta^e  of  life  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  on  Old  Age, 

DECIDUA,  or  Deciduous  Mbmbkawis, 
are  those  whidi  line  the  uterus  during  preg- 
nancy, and  which  are  cast  off  shortly  after 
the  birth  of  the  child. 

DECLINE.— See  Consumption. 

DECOCTION,  literally,  means  a  prepa- 
ration which  has  been  boiled ;  but  in  meoi- 
cine,  by  the  term  is  imderstood  that  whidi 
has  been  boiled  for  a  certain  length  of  time 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  matters  from 
crude  materials,  which  cannot  otherwise 
be  obtained.  Moreover,  when  improperly 
employed  as  a  process,  it  drives  off  vouidle 
matters  which  ought  to  be  retained.  The 
most  useful  decoctions  used  in  medicine 
are — 

Compound  decocUon  of  aloes. 

Decoction  of  cinchona  bark. 

Decoction  of  oak  bark. 

Decoction  of  sarsapaiilla. 

Decoction  of  senega  root. 

Decoction  of  elm  bark. 

Decoction  of  poppy. 
And  the  preparations,  oruel,  barley-water 
&c.  &c.,  also  classed  wim  the  decoctions. 

There  are  many  other  medicinal  decoc- 
tions, but  they  either  do  not  require  men- 
tion in  this  work,  or  the  preparation,  as  in 
the  case  of  dandelion,  broom,  &c.,  is  better 
made  as  infusion.  For  information  respect- 
ing those  mentioned,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  respective  articles.* 

DECOMPOSITION  is  the  separation  of 
the  component  principles  or  elements  of 
compoimd  bodies  from  each  other,  the  pro- 
cess being  either  naturally  or  aitlficially 
excited.  See  Antiseptics — Fermentation — 
Putrefaction, 

DEFORMITY  means  "any  and  ever)- 
deviation  from  the  recognized  symmetrical 
proportions  of  the  human  frame ;  but  the 
word  is  more  definitively  applied  to  those 
irregularities  of  form  which  consist  in  a 
partial  deviation  from  the  natural  position 
of  the  body,  unaccompanied  by  mtuforma- 
tion  of  the  general  original  structure.  It 
is  probable  that  to  a  conviction  on  the  part 
of  the  profession  that  club-feet  are  actual 
malformations,  we  are  to  ascribe  the  unac- 
coimtable  fact  of  this  species  of  distortion 
having  almost  to  the  present  day  been  left 
without  rational  or  truly  scientific  attempts 
made  to  remedy  it."  Deformities  are  either 
congenital — ^that  is,  dating  from  birth — or 
acquired.  With  respect  to  the  causes 
of  congenital  deformitieSf  *'  some  ar^  at 
present  inclined  to  attribute  them  to  a 
mental  impression,  generally  a  sudden  one, 
received  by  the  motner  during  pregnancy 
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bat  it  ftftimtimfMi  hajipens  that  the  mother 
etn  iMign  no  oaose ;   in  other  cases  the 
deformity  appean  hereditary."    *<  In  non- 
oQogenital  easee,  teething,  worms,  and  irri- 
tation of  the  spinal  di^rd*  are  frequent 
causes.  Certain  occnpations,  such  as  much 
scsnding,  or  carrying  neayy  loads ;  position 
ilao  may  be  regardea  aa  a  cause,  especially 
ia  lateral  carratore  of  the  spine ;  but  occa- 
BOBaUy  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discorer  any 
csnie,  the  deformity  coming  on  insensibly, 
while  thepatient  is  apparently  in  perfect 
beshh."  These  cases,  if  attended  to  at  their 
eommencement,  might  certainly  be  reliered 
aad  preTented,  but  it  often  imfortunately 
hsppens  that  there  is  little  interference  witn 
the  genmd  health ;  the  deformity,  as  in  the 
foot  for  instance,  coming  on  insidiously,  no 
tttoition  is  paid  to  tl^  circumstance ;    a 
wetkness,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  ankle  is  felt, 
and  the  foot  deviates  occasionally  from  its 
nttursl  nosition,  and  Uius,  if  the  case  be 
neglecteo,  the  foundation  is  laid  for  a  per- 
minent  deformity,  or  at  all  events  aper- 
mmeot  weakness  of  one  or  both  limbs, 
yrbkh  may  inxolTe  their  being  disabled  for 
life.* 

The  most  simple  form  of  distortion  is  the 
hone-foot,  whioi  consists  of  complete  ele- 
vitian  of  the  heel,  so  that  the  patient  in 
viQung  rests  entirely  on  the  toes — ^fig.  A. 


^«  Tanmlin,  the  experienced  surgeon  to 
the  Koral  Ordiopcdic  Hospital,  from  whose 
«oik  the  substance  of  this  article  is  taken, 
«^  that  he  has  never  met  with  this  kind 
<"  defonnitf  congenital,  but  as  a  conse- 
jyee  of  disorder  of  the  system,  and  more 
^ffOMOj  of  nervous  irritation,  such  as  that 
^Wd  by  teethinff,  worms,  &c.  It  maj 
*"p  be  occasioned  Dy  wounds  or  local  im- 
^QBR,  inch  as  ulcers,  affiscting  the  calf  of 
^  ^tor  "^tt  may  arise  spontaneously,  the 
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patient  experiencing  no  pain  or  incon- 
venience beyond  the  inability  to  bend  the 
foot  or  ankle-joint  in  the  act  of  walking, 
and  retaininsT  at  the  same  time  power  over 
all  the  musdes."  When  weakness  of  the 
li^unents  of  the  ankle-joint  is  conjoined 
with  the  above  deformity,  in  the  course  of 
time  the  foot  is  liable  to  become  so  much 
distorted  that  the  person  at  length  comes 
to  rest  on  its  outer  edge  in  ¥ralking. 

Another  deformity  of  the  foot,  that  in 
which  it  is  simply  bent  inwards,  tdbj  date 
from  birth  and  frequently  does,  but  it  xnay 
also  be  induced  by  various  causes  of  irrita- 
tion affecting  the  nervous  system.  The 
flat  or  splay  foot,  although  it  may  be  a  con- 
genital rormation,  is  also  liable  to  be  caused, 
where  previous  debility  exists,  b^  the  carry- 
ing of  heavy  loads,  and  other  tmngs  which 
necessitate  much  pressure  upon  the  arch  of 
the  foot.  **The  first  thing  which  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  patient  to  this  deformity 
in  its  incipient  state,  is  a  sense  of  weakness, 
more  especially  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
a^de-jomt;"  they  then  observe  the  flat 
appearance  of  Uie  sole  of  the  foot,  and  the 
tendmcy  of  the  inner  ankle  to  approach  the 
ground  in  walking;  as  the  deformity  in- 
creases, the  pain  in  the  joint,  and  the  sense 
of  weakness  increase  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  patient  becomes  totally  unable  to 
follow  his  ordinary  occupation. 

It  would  be  superfluous  waste  of  time 
and  space  here,  to  enter  further  into  a  con- 
sideration of  tihe  various  deviations  from 
the  natural  formation  to  which  the  limbs 
are  liable,  suffice  it,  that  whether  the  infant 
is  bom  wiUi  these  deformities,  or  whether 
it  beccmies  the  subject  of  them  as  life  ad- 
vances, they  etumot  too  soon  be  submitted  to 
medical  management ;  modem  surgery  has 
demonstrated  that  they  are  remeoiable  so 
far,  that  all  striking  deformity  is  removed, 
and  that  an  otherwise  almost  useless  mem- 
ber is  adapted  to  perform  its  natural  offices, 
if  not  with  grace,  at  least  with  comfort. 
The  great  improvement  in  the  treatment  of 
these  defects,  consists  in  division  of  the 
tendons  which  occasion  the  distortion, 
lliis  practice  Mr.  Tamplin  strongly  recom- 
mends as  the  preferable  one,  whether  **  for 
infonts  at  the  earliest  age,  or  late  in  life," 
for  the  following  reasons :  **  first,  from  the 
fodlitv  with  which  it  is  accompli^ed; 
secondly,  because  it  incurs  comparatively 
no  risk,  and  scarcely  any  inconvenience  ; 
thirdly,  because  you  at  once  overcome  the 
principal  resistance,  and  render  the  after- 
treatment  painless  to  the  patient,  and  com- 
Saratively  easy  to  the  attendant,  indepen- 
eutly  of  which,  the  child  is  not  subjected 
to  such  constant  confinement  of  the  lunb  as 
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ifi  absolutely  necessary  when  you  do  not  haxe 
recourse  to  an  operation;  you  can  allow 
exercise  to  be  taken  for  a  certain  time 
during  the  day,  and  that,  even  in  infants, 
must  nave  a  most  beneficial  effect." 

The  aboTC  remarks  of  perhaps  the  most 
experienced  surgeon  in  this  jungdom  in 
the  treatment  of  distortions,  have  been 
brought  forward  in  the  hope  that  parents, 
and  others  having  the  care  of  children, 
may  not,  knowing  the  general  causes  of 
non-congenital  dezormity,  neglect  the  first 
warning  symptoms  of  its  msidious  ap- 
proach«  and  in  the  case  of  children  bom  with 
distortions,  may  place  them  at  the  earliest 
possible  period  imder  efficient  surgical 
management,  and  not  be  deterred  by  the 
fear  of  an  operation,  which,  in  proper 
hands,  is  perfectly  safe,  comparatively  pain- 
less, and  unattended  with  loss  of  blood. 

Deformity  occurs  from  the  softened  con- 
dition of  the  bones,  in  the  disease  of  child- 
hood nam»l  ridLcts,  and  also  from  soften- 
ing of  the  bones  in  adults,  but  these  cases 
are  the  effect  of  distinct  and  well-marked 
diseases.  SeeRickett,  Softening  of  BoneM^Ac, 

Deformities  and  contractions  of  uie 
shoulder  and  elbow-joint  are  very  generally 
.  the  result  of  iinury  or  disease.  The  wrist 
ioint  and  the  joints  of  the  fingers  are  also 
liable  to  distortion  from  the  same  cause ; 
in  some  cases  the  contraction  is  seated  in 
the  skin,  in  others  the  joints  are  deformed 
and  perhaps  displaced  by  rheumatic  disease. 
Deformity  of  the  fingers  may  also  be  con- 
genital. Such  cases  should  be  put  at  once 
under  the  management  of  the  surgeon.* 

Refer  to—Nedk—RickeU  ^Spine^  ^c. 

DELIKnJM — ^is  a  temporary  disordered 
condition  of  the  mental  faculties,  occurring 
during  illness,  either  of  a  febrile  or  of  an 
exhausting  character.  It  is  generally  a 
symptom  of  serious  import,  but  not  always ; 
man^  children,  and  some  adults,  become 
part^dly  delirious,  or  *<  wandering,"  from 
venr  sbjght  causes,  even  a  simple  feverish 
cola  being  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect ; 
in  such  cases,  of  course,  judgment  must  be 
formed  with  some  reservation.  In  fever, 
and  febrile  diseases  ^^enlly,  delirium  may 
be  no  more  than  slight  confrision  of  ideas 
on  waking  from  sleep,  or  it  may  amount  to 
furious  and  dangerous  excitement,  or  merge 
in  low  muttering,  or  terminate  in  confirmed 
coma  or  stupor. 

Delirium  may  be  the  effect  of  dl«oidered 
or  inflammatoiy  action  affecting  the  brain 
itself^  or  it  may  be  sympathetic  with  active 
disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  rnich  as 
the  heart ;  it  may  be  caused  by  long-con- 
tinued and  exhausting  pain,  and  by  a  state 
of  inanition  of  the  nervous  system*    In  the 


treatment  and  alleviation  of  the  sjmmtom, 
it  is  of  the  highest  importanoe  that  it  ahoold 
be  ascertain^  to  which  of  the  above  con- 
ditions it  is  owing,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance, any  attempts  to  remedy  it  by  the 
unprofessional— who  must  be  liable  to  error 
on  this  head— cannot  but  be  attended  with 
some  risk.  It  may,  however,  at  times,  be 
requisite  even  to  run  this  risk,  for  the 
chance  of  doing  good,  and  then  the  following 
directions  may  serve  as  some  guide. 

When  delirium  occurs  in  a  person  of  full 
habit  of  bod]r»  accompanied  with  inflamma- 
tory fever,  with  quick  strong  pulse,  blood- 
shot eye,  and  fiusned  countenance,  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  in  the  first  instance^  either 
from  the  arm,  by  leeches,  or  by  cuppins, 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  service;  along  witn 
bleeding,  free  purging  with  calomet  oom- 
bined  with  compound  cdocynth  pill,  with 
jalap  or  scammony,  or  followed  oy  senna 
and  jBpsom  salts,  should  be  resorted  to ;  the 
head  should  be  shaved  and  kept  cool  with 
the  coldest  applications  to  be  procured,  the 
feet  should  be  kept  warm,  the  room  dark- 
ened, and  every  source  of  excitement  xe> 
moved.  If  there  is  violent  effort,  and  unruly 
conduct,  the  limbs  must  be  restrained  finnly, 
but  gentiy,  whenever  attempts  to  exercise 
them  in  an  improper  manner  are  made.  In 
this  case  a  broad  belt  passed  loosely  over 
the  bed,  and  fastened  at  each  side,  so  as 
to  confine  only  when  any  attempt  at 
rising  is  made,  is  of  considerable  assist- 
ance. Li  this  form  of  delirium,  it  is  of  the 
most  essential  import  that  watch  should  be 
kept  without  one  moment's  interval,  night 
and  day ;  there  must  be  no  riskrun  of  sle^iy 
attendants,  and  there  must  be  sufficient 
physical  power  to  restrain  the  almost  siqper- 
human,  tnough  transient,  efforts  made  by 
delirious  patients.  Some  of  the  most  pain- 
fully distressing  accidents  of  illneaa  nave 
occurred  in  consequence  of  neglect  of  these 
precautions;  one  unguarded  moment,  one 
five  minutes'  sleep,  have  neutralised  days 
and  nights  of  anxious  care  and  watching ;  m 
the  brief  interval  of  remitted  surveillance, 
the  patient  has  escaped  frt)m  bed,  firom 
room,  even  from  house,  by  the  usual  modes 
of  egress,  or  has  dashed  madlf  throu^  tiie 
first  window  in  his  way,  or  laid  hold  of  the 
first  means  of  self-destruction.  Thefineeof 
the  excitement,  it  is  true,  is  general^  sooa 
over,  but  it  lasts  long  enough  far  senons  or 
fatal  mischief:  no  apparent  ^uiet  fior  tome 
time  is  to  be  trusted ;  unceasini^  care  must 
be  exercised  till  inteDicence  zetuma. 

The  low  form  of  ddirium  is  diflGBBentlj 
characterised;  tiie  mental  disturbaaee  m 
equally  complete,  but  wants  the  yiolenoe 
of  the  inflammatory  form ;  generally,  ti» 
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penoQ  lies  in  a  dreamy  state  of  incoherent 
tfaons^;  but  even  in  this  form,  occasional 
fits  M  azeitement,  and  attempts  to  get  out 
of  bed  and  the  like,  occur,  and  must  be 
goszded  against.  It  is  this  form  of  delirium 
which  gencraUy  becomes  developed  in  the 
ttogrcsa  of  typhus  and  typhoid  ferer.  The 
bead  is  hot,  but  it  is  not  the  fierce  heat  of 
tiie  inflanunatory  attack,  the  yesseb  do  not 
dirob  in  the  aama  manner,  and  the  eyes  are 
not  blood-shoty  the  pulse  is  feebler  and 
more  easilj  eztinguisned,  the  tongue  and 
tiie  hands  axe  tremidous,  the  former  when 
protrodedt  and  the  latter  are  perhaps 
siBected  irith  conYulsire  startinss.  When 
these  symptoms  are  at  all  msrked,  there  can 
be  but  linle  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
case.  To  take  away  blood  now,  is  to  kill ; 
die  head  should  be  shaved  and  kept  cool, 
the  bowda  moderately  but  sufficiently 
openedf  and  the  vrarmth  of  the  feet  at- 
tended to,  perfect  quiet  being  observed 
aound  the  j^atient.  In  such  a  condition, 
partieolaxlj  %f  ihtr^  u  tendency  to  nervous 
$r  mnrnMhiwe  twiteking  of  thejlngere  or  of  the 
iendem  ai  tJke  writt,  opium  may  certainlj 
be  ^fcn  irith  benefit— the  best  form  is 
Batoey's  sedative  solution;  the  doee  for 
UL  adnlt  fifteen  drops  in  the  evening,  five 
drops  additional  being  given  every  two 
hoiBS  till  deep  is  procured,  or  till  thirty 
drops  have  heea  administered  in  aU,  or  the 
lanriate  of  morphia  may  be  given,  in  half 
oraaarter  grain  doses,  in  the  some  manner, 
Cf.  m  the  absence  of  these,  any  other  pre- 
Mratioa  of  opium  in  corresponding  quantity. 
Bleep  k  the  only  remedy  for  the  irritation 
Bod  nritable  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem which  is  attended  with  this  form  of 
ddirium,  and  opium  alone  is  to  be  trusted  to 
tat  procnring  the  soft  restorer.  Strong 
■eat  soaps,  and  wine,  may  also  be  requi- 
eite,  but  tne  consideration  of  these  matters 
tither  bdonn  to  the  subject  of  fever. 

A  fionn  <»  delirium,  accompanied  with 
orodi  nervous  irritation,  is  apt  to  be  de- 
vdoped  in  the  course  of  scarlet  fever,  to- 
vnw  the  third  day  of  the  eruption,  or 
ehen  it  is  beginning  to  &de.  In  the  pro- 
fRM  of  iheumatic  fever,  this  same  delirium 
of  exhaustion  may  occur,  and,  like  the 
Wbwi  alieady  mentioned,  requires  the 
tiealBcnt  by  opium. 

Sympathetie  delirium  takes  either  of  the 
dxifve  Jbnna,  according  to  circumstances, 
but  it  is  more  generally  the  low  type, 
wpwiaTly  when  consecutive  to  severe  acd- 
deat  or  operation,  or  during  protracted 
AdU^bfardi ;  gencarally,  therefore,  opiates  and 
"Hyiftiag  measures,  meat  broth,  wine,  and 
beix,  km^  are  required  rather  than  the 


It  is  of  consequence  that  delirium  should 
not  be  mistaken  for  insanity,  as  it  mi^t  be 
and  has  been,  but  scarcely  ou^t  to  be  by  a 
medical  man.  The  concomitant  circum- 
stances of  disease,  &c.,  &c.,  will  generally 
ffuide.  In  true  delirium  the  pres^ice  of 
fever  more  or  less,  the  acute  disorder  of 
the  functions  eenerally,  such  as  digestion, 
&c.,  and  the  dnorder  of  the  whole  mind, 
generally  sufficiently  indicate  its  distinct- 
ness from  insanitv,  in  which  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  are  only  perhaps  partly  affected 
or  perverted,  and  disconnected.  The  in- 
sane, moreover,  do  not  exhibit  the  ap- 
Searance  of  illness  which  accompanies  true 
elirium,  and  the  functions  are  not  usually 
impaired  in  the  same  way.  Still  the  two 
.  affections  may  nearly  approach  one  another, 
and  in  the  form  of  delirium  which  follows 
child-birth,  or  the  delirium  tremens  of  the 
drunkard,  it  may  often  be  difficult  to  make 
the  definition  as  to  which  the  case  belongs. 
Still  more  difficult  of  discrimination  are 
some  cases  of  hysterical  delirium,  which^ 
when  long  continued,  might  well  be  mis- 
taken for  insanity,  xinless  submitted  to 
medical  judgment ;  indeed,  in  every  case 
of  delirium,  medical  assistance  should  be 
procured  as  early  as  possible.  No  unpro- 
fessional person  m  his  senses  would  tmnk 
of  treating  a  case  of  delirium,  when  pro- 
fessional assistance  is  at  hand.  In  its 
absence,  the  foregoing  article  should  be 

useful.      

DELmiXJM  TREMENS  consists  of  a 
peculiar  exhausted  condition  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  is  accompanied  with  more 
or  less  mental  disorder  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
This  disease  is  generally  the  result  of  ex- 
cessive continued  intoxication  with  alco- 
holic liquors,  or  of  their  withdrawal  when 
they  have  been  habitually  consumed  in  con- 
siderable quantity ;  it  may  also,  however,  be 
produced  by  the  continued  use  of  opium,  and 
nas  been  known  to  arise  from  other  causes 
of  cerebral  exhaustion.*  The  first  symptom 
of  delirium  tremens  is  a  state  of  restless 
nervous  irritation,  if  the  excltinff  cause  be 
continued,  sleeplessness  follows,  uiere  is  no 
rest,  and  if  there  is  any  approach  to  sleep, 
it  is  haunted  by  dreams  and  figures,  which 
seem  to  excite  the  areatest  terror ;  the 
mind  is  more  collected  than  in  most  other 
forms  of  delirium,  but  seems  always  to  be 
more  or  less  haunted  with  suspicions  of 
those  around.  Hie  entire  frame  is  in  a 
state  of  tremor,  the  closed  eyelids  and  the 
protruded  tongue  are  tremulous ;  the  hand 
which  attempts  to  perform  any  action  re- 
quiring exactness,  cannot  ezaeate  it  te 
shakma ;  the  patient  is  exhausted,  and  still 
sleep  does  not  come.  Succeeding  the  above 


*  Ummeeam  ei&Mdem  Uwnui  havs  oeeorrad  la  eonseqnenos  of  tht  coo  fit*  ast  oT  CI 
ittaria^  sad  it  is  a  qscttloa  wbetbor  the  now  tzuailTtly  tmidojrod  Cblocodjrno  oilshi 
i^ag  MBSiiiBS,  if  taiMB  for  a  limo  tn  nadnt  qaantUy. 
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condition,  the  nciroou  excitement  becomes 
so  great  that  the  person  cannot  be  kept 
in  l^d,  the  mind  b^mes  more  disordered, 
a  state  of  tem^rary  insanity  ensues,  and 
conYulsions,  epilepsy,  or  apoplectic  stupor 
dose  the  scene :  a  scene  of  the  most 
painfUl  nature,  perhaps,  which  the  phy- 
sician is  called  to  witness — the  deathbed  of 
the  drunkard— of  the  man  alain  bv  his  own 
suicidal  act,  by  the  poison  of  alconol. 

It  can  rarely  happen  that  an  unprofes- 
sional person  coula  have  to  undertake, 
unassisted,  the  management  of  a  case  of 
delirium  tremens,  and  neyer  ^ould  do  so, 
except  under  extreme  necessity.  The  nature 
of  the  disease  is,  unhappily,  in  almost  all 
cases  too  palpable,  from  its  exciting  cause. 
It  is  an  ^diausted  condition  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  and  the  great  effort 
must  be  to  alleyiate  this  exhaustion,  too 
great  eyen  for  sleep.^  Opium  is  ths  remedy 
among  others,  and  must  be  giyen  in  full 
doses.*  A  mescal  man  will  of  course  giye 
it  more  freely  at  once  than  another  person ; 
but  in  a  conumed  case  of  delirium  tremens, 
twenty-fiye  drops  of  Battley's  solution,  or 
thirty  of  laudanum  should  be  giyen  at  once, 
and  ten  drops  eyery  hour  afterwards,  until 
sleep  has  been  procured,  or  untU  fifty  drops 
of  the  former  or  sixty  or  seventy  of  the 
latter  have  been  administered.  A  medical 
man  would  venture  considerably  further 
than  this,  if  necessary;  but  cases  might 
occur  in  which  it  would  be  imsafe  for  the 
unprofessional  to  do  so.  It  often  happens 
that  the  stomach  is  in  so  irritable  a  conoition 
that  it  will  retain  neither  food  nor  medi- 
cine ;  in  such  a  case,  the  opiimi  is  better 
given  solid,  in  the  form  of  pill,  one  grain 
and  a-half  at  first,  and  half-a-pprain  re- 
peated at  hour-intervals  if  requisite.  If 
the  stomach  is  still  irritable,  a  drop  of  crea- 
sote,  in  a  little  spirit  and  water,  may  be 
given,  and  a  mustard-plaster  applied  to  the 
pit  of  the  stomach.  In  cases  of  delirium 
tremens,  the  liver  is  more  or  less  affected, 
it  is  loaded  with  dark  unhealthy  bile,  and  so 
much  is  this  the  case,  that  some  have  been 
inclined  to  attribute  many  of  the  symptoms 
of  delirium  tremens  to  the  liver  disorder, 
and  to  recommend  a  purgative  treatment,  in 
preference  to  that  by  opium.  The  author 
has  generally  found  the  medium  course  the 
best,  that  is,  the  combination  of  opium  with 
calomel,  and  the  compound  colocynth  pill. 
Five  grains  of  powdered  opium,  ten  grains 
of  calomel,  and  twenty  of  compoimd  colo- 
cynth pill,  are  to  be  compoimoed  together 
and  divided  into  twelve  pills ;  of  these,  two 
or  three  should  be  given  for  the  first  dose, 
and  one  at  intervals  of  an  hour  between 
each,  till  six  have  been  given.     Under  this 


treatment,  after  sleep  has  continued  i 
time,  the  bowels  are  generally  acte 
with  immense  discharge  of  dark 
looking  bile,  much  to  the  relief 
patient.  After  this,  the  remaining  p 
be  given,  two  every  night,  and  casti 
the  morning,  if  required ;  five,  ten,  o 
drop-doses  of  laudanum,  or  two  tea 
ful  doses  of  paregoric  being  givei 
nervous  irritation  is  unsubdued,  or  tl 
to  return.  After  the  nervous  irrit 
tolerably  well  subsided,  the  next 
must  be  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  si 
Eight-grain  doses  of  the  carbonates 
or  potass,  combined  with  a  tonic 
calumba,  gentian,  or  chamomile,  i 
given  for  this  purpose,  every  eight 
or  quinine  or  hark,  in  some  form, 
found  usefuL  The  India  bitter  be 
ten  drops  of  potash  solution,  may 
serviceable.  I)uring  the  whole  treat 
will  be  necessary  to  allow  the  unfc 
subject  of  the  disease  a  certain  t\ 
portion  of  alcoholic  stimulant,  s 
brandy  and  water,  in  some  degree 
tioned  to  the  previous  habits,  and 
as  the  stomach  will  bear  it,  the  nouri 
of  strong  meat  broths,  yelk  of  r 
beat  up  with  a  littie  brandy,  o: 
or  arrow  root,  with  brandy,  sho 
given.  1£  the  tongue  is  very  red  at 
and  if  the  pit  of  the  stomach  is  very 
milk,  with  or  without  the  additic 
litUe  brandy,  should  be  substituted 
above ;  fifteen  drops  of  solution  of 
or  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flui 
nesia  or  of  lime-water  may  be  addec 
milk  with  advantage.  In  cases  t 
sistent  sickness,  effervescing  draugl 
ice  given  in  small,  frequendy  repeat< 
ments,  are  often  useful.  The  recep 
nourifihment  by  the  system  is  of  the 
importance  in  this  disease,  so  mudi 
is  this  the  case,  that  as  long  as  a  nu 
tinues  to  take  food  freely,  he  is  not  I 
become  the  subject  of  demium  tremei 
necessity  for  the  continuance,  in  i 
quantity,  during  the  treatment,  of  ' 
mulant  which  has  produced  the  < 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  many  < 
delirium  tremens  are  precipitated  at  1« 
the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  accu 
excitement,  and  relieved  by  its  re 
and  for  the  same  reason  tiie  radical  r 
of  this  fearful  disease,  or  indeed  of 
perance  generally,  though  it  can  c 
effected  by  the  abandonment  of  tl 
nicious  habit,  must,  in  man^  cases  1 
ducted  with  extreme  caution,  otl 
dangerous  or  fatal  consequence  may 
Uncu>ubtedly,  men  of  naturally  gooc 
ous  power,  whose  jitomachs  stiu  retai 

*  When  opium  Is  ilimifly  ol^eeted  to,  Ghlorodyno  will  gf ntrtUy  be  takeo,  aal  Is  in  til  reipeett 
It  our  b6  glT«o  io  aiNitt  the  samt  doses  as  Battley*B  eoloUon. 
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of  their  pristine  tone,  and  can  leceiye  and 
dagjBtt  food  in  tolerable  quantity,  and  where 
the  eonatittttion  has  not  been  thoroughly 
nppad  hj  intemperance,  may,  and  do  with 
iamimitT  and  benefit  abandon  at  once  their 
haoifta  of  drinkini^  and  when  this  can  be 
done,  it  is  the  safeit  and  moet  certain  plan ; 
but  many  eannot  do  this  without  risk,  and 
anat  go  xnore  cantionsly  to  work.  Where 
•pints  bftTe  been  oonsimied,let  them  be  ex- 
uanged  fiir  wine  or  malt-liquor,  in  reduced 
•ad  ledndng  quantities.  At  the  same  time, 
with  an  who  are  endeaTOuring  to  break 
through  the  eril  habits  of  intemperance, 
MMM  imiooent  and  rational  excitement 
va^  to  be  substituted  for  the  pernicious 
Qoe:  excitement  of  mind  or  body  of  some 
kind  most  take  the  place  of  that  which  has 
been  abandoned,  if  the  fiill  benefit  of  the 
change  is  to  be  derired. 

a  methods  hsye  been  derised  for 
y  weaning  the  intemperate  from 
ed  excitement,  perhaps  one  of  the 
■est  feasible  is  that  of  commencing  with  a 
eertain  quantity  of  the  accustomed  stimu- 
Isat,  taking  from  it  a  measured  proportion 
obIt,  erery  day,  and  for  every  measure 
irithdrawn  substituting  an  equal  quantity 
of  water.  The  plan  is  a  good  one,  but  no 
plaa  win  sneeeed  without  me  firmest  deter- 
miwation  of  the  drinker  to  conquer  ^e  vice 
vlndi  is  dragging  him  to  ruin  in  this  world 
•ad  the  next.  If  hewinmskethisresolye, 
■ad  pray  to  IBm  who  alone  can  strengthen 
•ad  uphold  man's  feeble  will,  then  may  he 
hope  to  oreroome.  Again  it  is  repeated, 
the  intemperate  man,  whose  constitutional 
powers  wul  enable  him  at  once  and  without 
tODpromise  to  cast  aside  the  vice,  has  the 
•anett  task :  but  no  man  should  do  so 
fsetpt  br  medi<»l  sanction,  and  the  further 
aftnotced  in  life,  and  the  more  confirmed 
the  hsbtts  of  the  abstainer,  the  more  neces- 
•By  does  the  precaution  become.  But  in 
ny  ease  in  which  a  person  who  has  been 
ia  fiM  habit  of  takmg  alcoholic  stimuli, 
•handons  the  custom,  ne  should  be  \mder 
BKdieal  snrreinanee  ia  a  considerable  time 
•fter,  otherwise  Ibrmidable  depression  of 
•one  or  sn  of  the  vital  Amotions  may  be 
the  result. 

The  question  of  restraint  in  cases  of  deli- 
lim  tremens  is  one  of  much  importance ; 
•t  thnes  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary 
to  exercise  it,  for  die  presenranon  both  of 
tke  patient  and  of  those  around.  When 
tkeaeeessity  does  arise,  it  must  be  put  in 
fate  with  as  much  goitleneae  as  maybe 
wwpitibto  with  firm  command.  The  indi- 
yJAm  sufiering  should  be  kept  in  a  bed 
^>hcn  there  is  room  for  persons  to  be  on 
*Khilde^  nd  mH  eflbrti  at  ykdenee  should 
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be  restrained  by  petfietfy  adequate  ph^tical 
power  in  the  attendants.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  keep  the  hands  constantly  upon  the 
patient ;  if  he  knows — and  he  is  generally 
conscious  enoush  for  this— and  leelsthat 
he  is  mastered,  he  will  remain  quiet ;  but  if 
by  the  temporary  absence  of  an  attendant, 
he  thinks  ne  can  overpower  the  others,  he 
again  becomes  unruly.  This  conscious^ 
ness  of  hopeless  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  is  in  many  cases  the  most  powerfid 
means  of  restraint.  A  strong  webbing  bana 
made  to  cross  over  the  bed  about  the  imddle, 
and  to  buckle  at  one  side,  is  often  extremely 
usefid  in  checking  sudden  violence,  whilst 
it  ought  to  be  st&ciently  loose  to  prevent 
an^  roeling  of  restraint,  such  as  the  straight 
waistcoat  gives  rise  to,  thereby  irritating  the 
patient  to  a  great  degree,  and  inciting  him 
to  ceaseless  and  exhausting  efforts  to  get 
free;  the  latter  should  never  be  used  except 
under  great  necessity.  The  question  of 
permanent  restraint,  where  repeated  attacks 
of  delirium  tremens  occur,  and  where  the 
patient  is  continually  in  a  condition  verging 
upon  insanity,  is  a  very  ]^uzsling  one,  in 
consequence  of  there  being  no  asylum 
adapted  for  such  cases.  The  person  when 
at  liberty  mil  drink,  and  when  he  drinks 
he  is  mad  ;  but  when  sober,  or  nearly  so, 
his  mind  is  not  sufficiently  affected  to  class 
him  with  the  insane. 

The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  such  cases 
is  oiten  extreme,  both  to  the  family  of  the 
patient  and  to  the  medical  attendant.  There 
may,  it  is  true,  be  procured  a  keeper  or 
guaidian,  but  comparatively  few  can  incur 
Uiis  expense,  and  it  is  but  an  insuffi- 
cient safeguard  after  all ;  the  consequence 
is,  that  numbers  of  such  patients  are 
kept  at  home,  they  cannot  be  prevented 
indulging  their  irresistible  propensity  to 
intoxication,  and  so,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  they  are  a  source  of  danger  and 
of  terror  to  their  family,  and  to  every 
one  around,  and  run  hourly  risk  of  ter- 
minating ti^eir  own  miserable  existence 
by  a  more  speedy  description  of  suicide 
than  the  one  they  are  following.  It  is 
mudi  to  be  re^tted  that  no  proper  pro- 
vision is  made  m  this  country  for  the  recep* 
tion  of  such  cases,  which  cannot  properly 
be  handed  over  to  a  lunatic  asylum;  for  no 
sooner  is  the  stimulant  withheld,  or  regu- 
lated, than  ^ey  become  restored  to  suffi- 
cient intelligence,  at  least,  to  make  them 
imfit  inmat,es  of  the  plac«. 

Refer  to^-^Aleohol — Inten^»enme§,  ^,* 

DELIVERT.-See  ChOd-hed. 

DEMULCENTS.— The  name,  as  used  in 
medicine,  is  applied  to  remedies  which  ex- 
ercise a  soothing  influence,  more  especially 

*  Raflir  to  DipooauuiJa 
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apNon  the  mucous  membranes  and  upon  the 
B£in«when  these  are  from  any  cause  in  a 
state  of  irritation.  The  demulcent  may 
either  be  applied  directly  to  the  imtated 
and  irritable  surface,  as  hi  the  case  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  indirecUj,  as 
in  the  case  of  izritation  of  the  urmary 
passages,  and  of  the  bronchi  or  air  tubes. 

The  principal  dumulcents  are — 

Almond  (sweet}. 

Arrow-root. 

Carrageen  moss. 

Eggs,  in  the  form  of  emulsion. 

Gelatine  and  Isinglass. 

Gum  Arabic 

Grains,  in  their  preparations  :  barley- 
water,  gruely  &0. 

Lard. 

linseed. 

Liquorice. 

Marsh  mallow 

Oils. 

Saffo. 

SaTep. 

Spermaceti. 

Tragacanth  gum. 

Wax. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  the  abore 
substances  act  as  medicines  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  nevertheless,  they  con- 
stitute a  class  of  remedies  peciUiarly  yalu- 
able  for  domestic  use.  They  are  perfectly 
safe,  and  certainly  most  beneficial ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  a  necessary  caution  that  the 
prolonj^  use  of  demulcent  remedies  is 
liable  m  some  persons  to  occasion  a  relaxed 
and  debilitated  condition  of  the  system. 
For  further  information  respectixig  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  class,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  separate  articles. 

DENTIFRICE.— See  Teeth. 

DENTrnON.--See  Teeth, 

DEOBSTRUENTS  are  medicines  which 
have,  or  are  supposed  to  have,  the  power  of 
removing  unnatural  thickenings  or  forma- 
tions from  any  portions  of  the  body.  Such 
medicines  were  formerly  much  more  used 
and  depended  upon,  particidarly  as  external 
applications,  than  they  are  now.  That  is, 
there  were  many  substances  employed  for 
a  sort  of  mvsterious  deobstruent  action, 
which  probably  iKMsessed  no  such  action 
at  all.*  Mercury,  iodine,  cod-liver  oil,  and 
fiiction  are,  however,  deobstruents  to  be 
trusted,  and  are  mucii  employed  as  such 
in  the  present  day. 

DEfILATORY  is  an  wjplication  which 
removes  the  hair  from  the  skin.  Pitch  ap- 
plied to  the  surfiiuse  to  be  denuded,  and  then 
forcibly  puUed  off,  so  as  to  brin^  the  hairs 
with  it,  was  formerly  used  fiv  this  purpose, 
hut  has,  deservedly,  with  other  barbarooa 
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customs  of  another  ase,  fidlen  into  dianse. 
Preparations  of  qui^lime  and  of  arsenic 
have  also  been  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  the  few  cases,  such  as  some  xinos  of 
skin  disease,  in  which  it  may  be  thought 
necessary  to  detach  the  hairs  by  the  roots, 
thev  often  come  out  easily,  and  the  process 
is  better  effected  by  means  of  tweesers, 
than  by  the  wholesale,  paiaful«  and  it 
may  be  dangerous,  though  perhaps  quicker 
methods  above-mention^ 

DERBYSHIRE  KECK.— See  Bnmchty 
cele 

DERTVATiyE.— The  term,  as  used  in 
medicine,  signifies  whatever  tends  to  with- 
draw diseased  action  frtmi  any  part  of  the 
body,  bv  means  of  action—- not  necewaiily 
dis^ued — set  up  in  some  other  part.  Thus, 
bleeding  from  tne  lungs  may  be  stopned  by 
the  denvative  action  exerted  by  the  flow  A 
blood  from  a  vein  opened  in  the  arm,  cor 
inflammation  affecting  the  eyea  may  be 
relieved  by  a  blister,  or  seton,  at  the  back 
of  the  neck. 

Derivatives  may  be  either  natural  or  arti- 
ficiaL  The  principal  natural  derivatives 
are,  either  the  discharge  of  blood,  or  the 
increase  of  natural  secretions  ;  thus,  bleed- 
ing from  the  nose  may  act  derivately,  as  re- 
gards the  brain,  or  the  bleeding  from  piles 
as  regards  the  liver,  or  parts  within  the 
abdomen ;  or  an  attack  of  diarrhoea  may 
also  act  in  the  same  way.  Boils,  cutaneous 
eruptions,  ulcers,  &c.,  also  act  as  derivatives, 
but  m  many  cases  approach  the  class  of  coun^ 
ter-irritants.  The  great  principle  involved  in 
the  existence  of  natural  derivatives  is,  that 
they  must  be  the  effect  of  some  cause,  and 
in  manv  cases,  of  some  internal  disorder 
which  has  thus  formed  for  itself  a  safety- 
valve,  through  less  important  channels,  for 
the  protection  of  more  important  organs. 
Much  caution  is  requisite  m  stopping,  or 
permitting  to  be  stopped,  incautioiuly  and 
blindly,  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  natural 
derivative.  The  svmptom  itself  diould  be 
regarded  only  as  the  outward  si^  of  some- 
thmg  which  requires  rectification  within, 
and  the  efforts  should  be  directed  to  the 
discovery  of  this  inward  acting  cause,  and 
to  its  removal  when  discovered ;  this  being 
done,  the  external  symptom  will  posubly  dia* 
appear ;  but  even  should  it  not  do  so  o  uickly, 
in  consequence  of  having  establianed  an 
habitual  local  tendency,  it  may  be  much 
more  safely  attended  to  as  a  local  disease, 
after  the  constitution  has  been  relieved. 
Not  only,  however,  must  the  constitution 
be  relieved  at  the  time,  but  if  the  natural 
derivative  is  done  away  with,  it  must  be 
kept,  if  possible,  free  from  the  primary  die- 
oraer;  otherwise,  should  this  recur,  and 


*  Or,  St  all  tTcnts,  owtd  any  sppftmt  setlon  to  tbt  mschtinteal  acUoa  U  rabtlng. 
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should  the  constitution  fail  to  re-establisU 
the  natural  derivation  in  time,  aerious  or 
fittalconaequencea  may  be  the  result.  It  not 
nnfirequently  happens  that,  some  months 
after  an  old  ulcer  has   been   healed,  or 
cntaneous  eruption  removed,  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  seised  with  some  dangerous  inter- 
osl  malady,  perhaps  apoplexy,  which  might 
hsTe  been  prevented,  ii,  after  the  natural 
diain  had  been  dosed,  strict  attention  had 
been  paid  to  the  regulation  of  ^e  general 
health.  This  is  a  cogent  reason  why  persons 
in  whom  some  natural  derivative  action, 
toch  as  any  of  those  named  above,  has 
flopped,  or  been  stopped,  should  pay  the 
gnateat  attention  to  diet  generallv,  to  the 
regulatioa  of  the  boweU,  to  the  nmctions 
of  the  skin  by  cleanliness,  of  the  lungs  by 
freih  pure  air,  and  of  the  system  generally 
hj  exerciso,  and  why  on  the  slightest  symp- 
toms of  indisposition  they  should  subject 
themsdvea  to  medical  treatment.     A  still 
Wfon  oogent  reason  is  it  why  such  persons 
ihonld  beware  of  tampering  with  them- 
lehes  wilh  ^uack  ointments,  lotions,  and 
oatward  appliances,  which  if  they  do  cure 
NRS,  as  tlu^  profess,  without  constitutional 
tmtoient,  must  do  mischief^  for  they  would 
merely  obliterate  the  outward  symptom  of 
dioease,  and  send  the  latter  to  attack  per- 
h^is  some  vital  organ. 

Artificial  derivatives,  such  as  blood-let- 
tis^  misters,  &c.,  may  be  referred  to  \mder 
thar  proper  heads. 

D^QU AMATIOX  is  the  separation,  in 

Males  or  flakes,  of  the  outward  or  scarf- 

ikiB.     Strictly  speaking,  desquamation  is 

ooDstantly  going  on  on  the  surftu^  of  the 

body,  raid  scales  or  scurf  are  constantly 

bang  separated  in  small  and  almost  insen- 

■Ue  quantit)r ;  but  after  some  inflammatory 

<tinMcs,  particularly  those  of  an  eruptive 

^ttseter,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  measles, 

Ike,  a  much  more  copious  desquamation 

tikes  place,  and  the  scarf  skin  separates  in 

lope  pieces.    Hie  same  thing  occurs  after 

imtants,  such  as  mustard-plMtcrs,  bHsters, 

te.,  have  becm  applied  to  the  skin.     Des- 

<ttttination,  whether  natural  or  the  conse- 

qoaiee  of  disease,  is  always  ftudlitated  by 

^  me  of  the  tepid  or  warm  bath. 

Refer  to — SUn. 

DIABETES   is  a  disease  in  which  the 
BBBe  is  discharged  in  unusually  large,  often 
quantity,  and  for  tine  most  part 
a   large    amoimt   of  sacchairine 
The  serious  nature  of  the  affec- 
tMB,  lenders  it  one  of  those  which  should 
^  tnieted  £ar  treatment  only  to  medical 
kaadi;  the  same  reason   renders  it  im- 
Pntant  that  its  first  symptoms  should  be 
Qowiy  that  they  may  not  be  neglected.  It 


may  creep  on  a  person  insidiously,  or  be 
suddenly  developed.  The  first  and  most 
prominent  symptom  which  usually  awakens 
attention,  is  the  frequent  call  to  pass  urine 
abundantly,  at  the  same  time,  the  thirst  is 
extreme,  and  the  appetite  voracious.  As  Dr. 
Watson  remarks,  some  persons,  especially 
among  the  lower  orders,  are  apt  to  think, 
that  as  they  eat  and  drink  so  well,  Uiere 
cannot  be  much  the  matter,  and  are  thus 
lulled  into  security,  whilst  a  ftital  disease  is 
imdermining  their  constitution.  In  addition 
to  the  symptoms  already  mentioned,  the 
mouth  is  dry,  and  the  tongue»  clammy  and 
sticky,  often  very  red ;  there  is  flatulence 
and  indigestion,  and  the  bowels  are  gene- 
rally constipated.  Emaciation  and  general 
debility  also  occur ;  pain  and  weakness  in 
the  loins,  and  feebleness  of  the  limbs.  The 
leading  symptom,  however,  is  the  dis- 
charge of  urme,  which  has  been  authen- 
tically known  to  exceed  forty  pints  in  the 
twenty -four  hours.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  disease,  the  urine  may  still  retain 
the  urinous  properties  of  the  diluted  secre- 
tion; but  this  passes  into  the  saccharino 
condition,  and  suffar  which  may  be  ob- 
tained in  a  crystaUine  state,  is  largely  dis- 
charged. If  yeast  be  added  to  the  urme,  it 
ferments,  and  alcohol  is  formed,  the  sugar 
partaking  more  of  the  character  of  grape 
or  fermentable  sugar,  than  of  the  cane. 
Diabetes  is  often  accompanied  by  other 
diseases,  especially  by  pulmonary  consxmip- 
tion. 

A  disease  of  the  nature  of  diabetes  can 
never  with  propriety  be  treated  domestic- 
ally, and  an  individual  who  may  detect  in 
himself  the  occurrence  of  the  symptoms  de- 
tailed above,  should  at  once  seek  competent 
medical  assistance.  The  dietetic  treatment  of 
diabetes  is  probably  of  more  importance  than 
the  medicinal ;  the  chief  precaution  being 
the  avoidance  of  whatever,  either  sugar  of 
any  kind,  or  vegetable  starchy  matter,  is 
capable  of  being  converted  into  grape  or 
fermentable  sugar.  This  of  course  involves 
the  prohibition  of  bread  made  from  ordi- 
nary fiour,  which  contains  all  the  starchy 
matter  of  the  grain.  This  privation  ii 
always  much  felt  and  complained  of,  and 
various  substitutes  have  been  proposed. 
The  following,  by  Dr.  Percy,  is  probably 
the  best.  **  Take  the  woody  matter  of  six- 
teen poimds  of  potatoes,  washed  free  from 
starch ;  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  mutton 
suet,  half  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  twelve 
eggs,  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  two  ounces  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
This  quantity  to  be  divided  into  eight 
cakes,  and  baked  in  a  quick  oven  uniil 
nicely  browned. 
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*<  It  is»  as  must  be  obvious,  an  expensivd 
article,  but  with  many  diabetic  patients 
this  nill  not  be  an  object  of  consideration. 
It  is  somewhat  improved  in  taste  by  being 
sliffhtly  toasted." 

Bullock's  semola,  which  consists  nearly 
entirely  of  wheat  gluten,  would  form  a 
nutritious  substitute  for  the  arrow-root  and 
sago  mucilases.*  Animal  diet  is  principally 
to  oe  depended  upon  for  nourishment,  and 
some  of  the  green  garden  vegetables,  such 
as  spinach,  are  permitted.  Distilled  water, 
or  boiled  water,  but  not  toast  watery  may  be 
used  for  drink.  Dr.  Prout,  in  some  cases, 
found  porter  beneficial;  and  in  France, 
claret  has  been  given  with  advantage,  t 

The  tepid  bam,  to  induce  perspiration,  is 
often  of  service.  As  regards  medicine,  its 
])re8cription  must  be  left  to  the  medical 
man*  Persons  who  suffer  firom  any  sus- 
pected tendency  to  diabetes  cannot  attend 
too  strictly  to  the  state  of  the  digestive 
organs.  Wet  feet  must  be  particularly 
avoided,  and  flannel  should  be  worn  next 
the  skin;  while  aU  sources  of  debility, 
sexual  excesses  in  particular,  must  be 
most  strictly  eschewed. 

Refer  to — Fermentation — Sugar — Urine, 
ic 

DIACHYLON  PLASTER  is  the  com- 
monly  used  adhesive  plaster  spread  on 
calico.  It  was  formerly  prepared  by  hand, 
but  as  now  executed  by  machinery,  ia  a 
beautifully  uniform  preparation,  and  not- 
withstaudmg  many  substitutes,  is  still  the 
most  firmly  adhering,  and  most  to  be  de- 
pended upon  of  the  plasters  for  retaining 
the  edges  of  woimds  in  apposition.  People 
in  general  have  a  very  false  idea  of  the 
nature  and  uses  of  this  and  of  other  plas- 
ters. They  attribute  to  them  some  healing 
power  over  the  wound,  whereas  their  only 
use  is,  by  keeping  the  edges  of  the  wound 
in  perfect  apposition,  topermit  them  to  heal 
by  the  natmral  power  with  which  the  living 
tissues  are  endowed.  This  idea  of  the  heal- 
ing properties  of  diachylon,  however,  often 
leads  to  mischief^  from  inducing  persons  to 
apply  the  plaster  to  abrasions  and  sores, 
which  it  seriously  irritates,  causing  with 
some,  much  increase  of  inflammation,  and 
troublesome  idoeration.  The  practice  is 
most  hurtful,  and  should  never  be  followed. 
This  idea « of  the  healing  powers  of  dia- 
chylon has,  too,  been  prolm^y  increased  by 
its  known  use  bv  surgeons  in  the  treat- 
ment of^  «nd  for  the  hailing  of  ulcers.  In 
this  case,  used  as  a  strapping  round  the 
leg,  and  over  the  8ore»  the  USter  quickly 
^ts  weU»  and  it  would  seemt  under  the 
influence  of  the  diachylon  plaster,  which, 
however*  in  this  case  is  used  oooly  as  a 
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convenient  mechanical  agent»  which  wiU 
closely  envelope  the  limb,  and  give  support 
to  the  weakened  vessels  and  innltrateu  tis- 
sues, which  have  encouraged*  and  which 
surround  the  sore.  The  diachylon,  it  is 
true,  passes  over  the  ulcer,  but  it  is  pre- 
ventea  exerting  any  effect  upon  its  sumoe 
by  the  intervening  discharge.  Sometimes* 
even  when  applicid  to  the  sound  skin,  dia- 
chylon is  found  too  irritating,  in  which  case 
soan  or  lead  plaster  must  be  substituted. 
If  diachylon  plaster  is  kept  folded  up  in 
too  warm  a  situation,  it  adheres  together 
and  becomes  useless. 

Refer  to — Plasters^ 

DIAGNOSIS  is  a  frequently  used  medi- 
cal term,  which  may  be  applied  either  to 
the  **  art  of  discovering  the  nature  of 
diseases,  and  of  distingTiishiny  them  from 
each  other,"  or  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  the  exercise  of  the  art.  In  other  words* 
when  a  medical  man,  after  investigating  a 
disease,  expresses  his  opinion  respecting 
its  nature,  it  is  called  his  *'  diagnosis  "  <» 
the  disease.  It  must  be  evident  to  all  how 
much,  indeed  how  everything  depends 
upon  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  existing 
disorder;  for  unless  correctness  on  this 
point  be  attained,  treatment  can  scarcely 
be  of  much  service,  and  if  active,  may 
be  worse  than  no  treatment  at  all.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  certain  general  symp- 
toms of  disease  which  may  be  treated,  per- 
haps with  benefit,  in  a  general  sort  of  way, 
without  the  medical  attendant  having  any 
definite  idea  of  the  existing  deran^ment. 
Such  is  the  case  with  most  febrile  dis- 
eases, and  many  others,  and  as  the  natural 
powers  do  much  towards  the  removal  of 
the  malady,  and  to  promote  restoration  to 
health,  a  practitioner  may  practice  in  this 
loose  sort  of  way  with  apparent  success ; 
he  treats  prominent  symptoms,  attends  to 
diet,  &c.,  and  his  patients  get  well.  But 
this  is  not  the  true  practice  of  medicine* 
it  is  very  different  from  the  active,  well 
directed  and  energetic  measures  of  the 
man  who  having  both  the  knowledge  and 
the  will  to  truly  investigate  his  case,  and 
having  done  so,  strikes  home  at  once. 
The  man  who  does  not  or  cannot  make  a 
correct  diagnosis  is  working  in  the  dark ; 
and  if  he  uses  edged  tools,  so  much  the 
worse  for  lus  patients,  whose  safety  must 
in  some  measure  depend  upon  the  treat- 
ment of  their  cases  being  c<mducted  upon 
the  same  inert  plan  as  their  investigatum. 
At  the  same  time*  if  there  be  any  effi- 
ciency in  medical  treatment  at  aU — uid  no 
man  who  knows  his  profession  and  pne- 
tices  it  oonsoientiously  can  doubt  it— bow 
much  passive  evil  must  result  from  insuffi* 


*"  AtaDoad  Mteslt^  sad  dlsbetlo  bntd,  or  ginteo  btssd,  which  ma  now  he  obtained  In  Mvtral  scrMsbto 
poliUble forma, msj bo triod,  bot U most b« lomombofod thst  thoM,  thoofh  ooiUoined  with aubaral  n 
diet  and  green  vep^eublM,  will  oroTo  qolte  naeleas  if  any  atsrohy  or  aaeohaiino  mstten  oCfood  he  taken. 


t  It  haa  been  obeerred  that 


le  petleata  hsTo  la; 


fbr  o  time  ot  all  erents,  nader  all  planaof 


treotmnit,  bntalthoagh  ptrhape  no  dlaeaae  baa  attnotod  aioto  attention  fkom  the  profeeaion  than  iHT>!rttn. 
uo  one  ptain  oCtrestment  baa  been  foand  anoofarfaL  Amoufit  other  thinsa  yeail  uh  boon  CmumI  of  henefit. 
aa  sUo  the  admlnletratJon  oCths  alkalies  aslta,  In  lariro  doaeib  Vloby  water,  4ci 
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dent  and  iloTeiiljr  int«stiffatioii  of  disease ; 
hofw  aradi.  miut  be  and  is  every  day  over- 
looked* wfaidi.  ought  not  to  bo  so ;   how 
often  are  gOTBS  of  fatal  disease  undetected 
vliieli  ovght  to  be  detected,  until  they  have 
f^owd  into  aetrve  growth  that  is  not  to  be 
xepiesaed.      One  or  two  cases  will  more 
fisroblj  illustrate  the  difference  between  a 
bote  and  ill-defined  treatment  of  disease, 
•ad  that  which  is  the  result  of  accurate 
diignosia.    A  child  is  taken  ill,  becomes 
frrmsh,  the  breathing  quickened,  and  there 
ii  fiequent  cough,  along  with  other  symp- 
tOBis,  indicating  in  a  general  way  inflam- 
mstoiy  aflection  of  the  lungs,  and  so  fiEur, 
perhiqps,  the  diagnosis  is  too  plain  to  be 
oTcilooked,  even  oy  a  Tery  cursoir  cxami- 
nstion,  and  tsrtar  emetic,  mercurials,  &c., 
ne  remedies  so  generally  useful  in  such 
cMes,  that  they  will  be  prescribed  with 
nobable  success,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
little  patient  will  eet  well  under  their  use ; 
but  It  may  not  so  happen — ^the  disease  evi- 
dndy  does  not  yield,  tne  fererish  condition, 
the  (raick  breathmg,  and  the  cough,  all  shew 
dttt  it  is  still  actire.     It  is  evident  that  ab- 
itnetion  of  blood  is  called  for,  but  the  child 
^  not  bear  it  from  the  arm,  and  it  must 
be  ei&eted  by  leeches — ^where  I — of  coiurae 
oa  the  chest.     But  on  what  part  of  the 
dieitF    Here  oomes  the  point  of  diagnosis, 
tite  careleas  or  slovenly  practitioner  will  be 
eoetent  with  the  eenenu  indication  of  the 
fere  part  of  the  chest,  unless  indeed  there 
ii  eomplaint  of  pain— which  may  mislead 
■•  well  as  lead--to  direct  his  aim  elsew)\^e, 
tad  the  chances  are,  that  blood  is  taken 
tvty,  comparatively  little  good  is  effected, 
iad  the  child,  not  the  disease,  is  weakened. 
Tile  error  may  be  a  fittal  one,  which  a  cor- 
net diagnosis  would  have  prevented.     It 
ottj  be  that  the  anterior  portions  of  the 
Ivwi  ne  free  from  disease,  which  is  con- 
fiiun  to  the  posterior  and  lower  portion  of 
oneorboth.  If  a  correct  diaffnoais  has  been 
nide,t]iisshould  bo  known,  uie  practitioner, 
Vj  the  percussion  of  his  fingers  and  the 
^plieitiDn  of  his  ear  to  the  chest,  will 
pnbiUy  be  able  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
^  over  the  seat  of  disease,  and  to  mark 
^  widi  confidence  the  limits  within  which 
blood  may  be  abstracted  with  the  greatest 
Waiaty  of  benefit. 

Agtin,  a  patient  suffers  from  indigestion, 
te  weakness,  pain  in  the  back,  and  gene- 
nl  ijmptoms  or  bad  health ;  the  spirits  are 
^cpmed ;  a  general  diagnosis  is  perha^ 
■ide,  tad  the  round  gone  of  various  tonic 
i^edies,  alterative  remedies,  &c. ;  but  the 
vAut,  if  thought  of  at  all,  is  passed  over 
*i&  a  cunonr  glance:  to  the  unassisted 
*y>itlooki  aU  nghtv  and  peihaps  is  pro- 
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claimed  so,  but  place  a  drop  of  it  under 
the  invaluable  microscope,  and  it  is  found 
laden  with  crystals   of  oxalic,  or  phos- 
phatic,  or  some  other  deposit.     The  cor- 
rect method  of  diagnosis  affords  at  once 
the  key  to  the  main  points  of  the  disorder, 
and  probably  to  its  successful  treatment, 
which  might  nave  been  groped  after  in  vain* 
or  if  stumbled  upon  by  accident,  and  foimd 
successful,  the  success  would  give  but  little 
clue  in  the  next  case  of  the  kind  which 
might  occur,  or  it  may  be  that  false  ideas  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  a  false  diamosis 
havinjg  been  formed,  the  success  itsSwill 
constitute  an  abimdant  source  of  evil  and 
error,  not  only  to  the  individual  practitioner, 
but  to  others.     The  fact  being  a  false  one, 
leads  to  frdse  conclusions.   The  above  cases 
— which  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent 
— ^have  been  brought  forward  to  show,  how 
much  success  in  treatment  must  depend 
upon  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis  wmch 
the  attendant  practitioner  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease of  his  patient.    They  have  also  been 
brought  forward  to  show,  that  this  correct 
dia^osis  can  only  be  attained  by  time  and 
patient   attention  and  investigation,  even 
oy  the  greatest  in  science.    In  many  cases, 
no  extent  of  knowledge  will  enable  a  phy- 
sician to  say  what  portion  of  a  lung  is 
affected,  unless  his  sense  of  hearing  conveys 
the  exact  information  to  his  mind  m  a  phy^ 
sical  examination.  A  physician  may  suspect 
from  symptoms,  that  his  patient  is  suffering 
from  disease  which  tends  to  the  formation 
of  oxalic  gravel,  but  he  cannot  positively 
assure  either  himself  or  others  tnat  such 
is  the  case,  iinless  he  actually  see  with  his 
eye — ^throu^h  the  .microscope— the  peculiar 
crystal  which  marks  the  disease.      From 
what  has  now  been  said,  it  must  be  evident 
that  the  highest  attainments  in  medical 
knowledge  wiU  not  compensate  for  a  hurried 
examination  of  cases ;  there  must  be  time ; 
people  forget  this :  attracted  by  some  great 
name,  and  in  all  probabili^  a  really  and 
truly  great  one,  they  crowd  the  reception 
rooms,  and  are  passed  in  quick  succession 
through  the  consulting  room  of  the  fashion- 
able practitioner,  who  cannot  give  time  to 
the  mil  investigation  of  the  cases  which 
come  before  him.    Few,  perhaps,  attain  the 
meed  of  popularity  witnout  naving  well 
deserved  it,  or  retain  it  without  deserving 
to  retain  it  by  their  progressive  attainments ; 
but,  withal,  they  are  not  gifted  with  intui- 
tion, and  if  tiie  public  will  compel  them  to 
see  ten  cases  in  the  time  they  ought  to  take 
to  two  or  three,  the  public  must  suffer,  and 
they  do  suffer,  for  many  a  case  overloMoked 
is  unravelled   by  the   patient   investiga- 
tion of  some  less  occupied  practitioner. 
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It  must  not,  howeTer,  be  supposed,  that 
it  is  here  insinuated,  that  time  and  patience 
alone  are  sufficient  for  the  proper  investi- 
gation of  disease  in  the  liTing  body ;  the 
man  of  experience,  and  who  to  his  ex- 
perience has  added  accurate  observation, 
will  xmdoubtedly  seize  more  quickly  than 
^ne  less  informed,  Uie  most  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  the  case  before  him;  even  at  a 
single  glance,  in  some  cases,  he  may  form 
a  conclusion — and  it  may,  probably,  be  a 
coixect  one — ^in  his  own  mmd  respecting 
the  nature  of  a  case,  and  this  conclusion 
will  lead  him  at  once  to  use  the  means  of 
diagnosis  best  adapted  quickly  and  surely 
to  satisfy  his  mind ;  but  even  with  all  this, 
with  abimdant  knowledge  and  ready  tact, 
some  time  is  required  in  all  cases,  often 
much  more  than  is  given  by  some  in  the 
full  tide  of  practice.  Nothing  will  com- 
pensate for  a  nasty  and  imperfect  diagnosis, 
and  evils  innumerable  sprmg  from  it.  On 
this  head.  Dr.  Watson,  one  of  the  ablest 
physicians  of  the  day,  remarks,  "It  is 
msonly  to  the  imcertainty  in  the  diagnostic 
part  of  medicine,  that  we  must  attribute 
Ihe  uncertainty  and  variation  both  of  doc- 
trine and  practice,  which  have  brought  so 
much  suspicion,  and  reproach  and  rimcide, 
upon  the  science  we  profess."  The  case  of 
the  fashionable  London  physician  has  been 
alluded  to,  overwhelmed  with  fees,  and 
with  work,  which  ho  cannot,  in  many  cases, 
perfectly  fulfil;  but  there  are  others  in  our 
profession  overwhelmed  with  work,  with 
the  same  effect,  but  tuifortunately  without 
the  fees,  and  without  their  patients  having 
a  choice  of  avoiding  the  evil.  These  others 
are  the  union  surgeons,  who  are  hired  at 
a  miserable  pittance  in  many  instances  to 
attend  an  umimited  number  of  poor ;  un- 
able to  maintain  an  assistant  out  of  their 
wretched  salaries,  they  cannot,  within  the 
bounds  of  physical  possibility,  if  they  are 
to  get  through  their  daj's  work  at  all,  give 
time  to  investigate  their  cases  properly :  it 
needs  not  to  point  out  how  this  must  con- 
vert a  miserable  economy  into  extravagant 
and  unnecessary  expenditure.  There  is  yet, 
however,  another  essential — ^in  many  cases 
at  least— either  to  facilitate  or  enaole  the 
formation  of  an  accurate  opinion  of  a  case 
of  disease,  and  this  is,  perfect  candour  on 
the  part  of  the  patient  towards  the  medical 
ftian  conmUed;  and  not  only  candour,  but 
thoughtful  consideration  and  communica- 
tion of  every  circumstance  which  is,  or  may 
appear  to  be,  connected  with  the  illness. 
Wnether  it  be  hereditary  predisposition,  or 
personal  transgression,  nothing  shoidd  be 
concealed.  Females  often  permit  pmdeij 
or  mistaken  feeling  to  interfere  with  their 
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communications  with  a  medical  adviser; 
but  one  thing  can  be  said  upon  tiiis  matter, 
if  they  cannot  confide  in  him  on  thcM 
points,  he  is  unworthy  of  their  confidence 
at  all,  but  the  same  resolution  which  in- 
duces the  consultation,  ought  at  the  same 
time  to  give  this  resolve,  to  leave  nothing 
imtold  connected  with  the  state  of  health. 
So  much  has  been  said  with  regard  to  Uie 
necessity  for  a  weU-defined  diagnosis,  that  it 
may  lead  some  to  suppose  that  this  can  be 
made  out  in  aU  cases,  which  is  not  possible ; 
many  diseases  are,  it  is  true,  so  distmctivdy 
marked,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  assign- 
ing them  their  true  name  and  character,  bat 
there  are  many  diseased  conditions  of  the 
human  frame,  which  will  not  fall  under  any 
classification,  and  which  baffle  the  best 
directed  efforts  of  our  present  knowledge  fo 
their  elucidation.  In  this  case,  the  diag- 
nosis must  be  what  has  been  called  *'  em« 
pirical;"  it  is  imperfect,  because  the 
science  of  medicine  is  yet  an  imperfect  one^ 
and  if  it  do  not  inform  us  of  the  real  natme 
of  the  disease,  it  must,  taken  in  connectioD 
with  experience,  be  used  as  a  guide  to 
treatment.  These  observations  are  made, 
that  too  much  may  not  be  expected  from 
medical  men  by  the  public,  and  to  show, 
that  because  a  medical  man  will  not,  or  can- 
not, give  a  defined  diagnosis  of  a  disease,  he 
is  not  necessarily  ignorant  of  its  proper, 
or,  at  all  events,  best  ascertained  mode  of 
treatment.  Further,  when  it  is  refiected 
how  strict  an  investigation  is  required  at 
the  hands  of  those  whose  lives  are  and  have 
been  devoted  to  the  subject,  it  ought  to  make 
unprofessional  persons  doubly  cautious  in 
dealing  with  disease.  To  quote  from  the  "pre- 
fatory address  "  to  this  work, — **  When  it 
is  remembered,  how  the  nicest  judgment 
that  observation  and  experience  can  form, 
the  most  patient  attention,  aided  by  prac- 
tised ear  and  eye,  by  microscope  and  test 
tube,  are  frequently  necessary,  to  ena^ 
the  conscientious  physician  to  judge  of  his 
case  before  he  can  apply  the  remedy,  it  is 
evident  how  great  must  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  those  who,  in  rashness  or  ignorance, 
venture  upon  the  treatment  of  serious 
disease,  either  in  their  own  persons  or  in 
those  of  others;"  this  is  not  meant  aa  a 
discouragement,  but  as  a  caution,  for  the 
real  object  of  a  work  like  the  present,  ean 
only  be  fulfilled,  when  the  good  it  offezs  is 
safely  and  judiciously  employed. 

Lastly,  either  our  physicians,  most  of 
them  men  of  christian  ciuuracter  and  of  hi|^ 
honour,  make  a  parade  of  their  diagnoaia 
of  disease,  and  devote  their  lives  of  labour 
to  deceive  the  public,  or  are  themselvas 
deceived,  or  quackery  and  quack  medicine 
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imt  be  imniideiit  lies  and  wicked  deceits. 
The  mdiTioiial  who  purchases  a  quack 
nortmni,  can  either  haTe  no  idea  of  the 
disease — if  ha  has  one — ^under  which  he  is 
su&riiig,  or  oolj  the  erode  idea— diagnosis 
'-d  hie  own  Judgment,  and  upon  the  £uth 
of  thia»  ke  prmSribeB  for  kimtelf  the  un- 
kaown  oompoimd  of  an  unknown — to  him 
at  ieaat — indxfidnal*  on  the  fidth  of  some 
hnag  adYertiaement.  Is  the  diagnosis  of 
oe  ph jsieian  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  or 
does  me  pationizer  of  the  quack  remedy 
ffiercise  the  same  jndgment  in  the  treat- 
neat  of  hie  body  that  he  would  in  his 
woddly  bnaincas  ?  Toour  readers  we  leave 
^answer.* 

DIAPHOBEnCS— are  agentsusedin  the 
pnetioe  of  medicine  which  ^'determine  to 
the  ikxa"  or  produce  perspiration  or  sweat- 
ing. When  It  is  considered  how  extensive 
the  surlaoe  of  the  akin  is,  how  largely  it  is 
mpUed  with  blood,  and  how  abundantly 
vm  meana  fat  exhaling  moisture — see 
SU»— it  must  ^m  evident  how  powerful  an 
iailQCBce  ita  exettation  or  depression  must 
eiert  upon  the  condition  ana  functions  of 
die  body.  This  influence  is  so  undoubted, 
•ad  so  marked,  that  in  all  ages,  and  in 
thaoet  all  nationsj  even  the  most  un- 
dvilized,  the  core  by  promoting  the  flow  of 
die  sweat  haa  been  a  common  imd  favourite 
ande  of  treatment.  Amon^  the  tribes  of 
Hoith  American  Indians,  it  is  employed,  as 
teribed  by  Mr.  Catlin,  both  as  a  curative 
•ad  as  a  sanitary  agent.  The  most  general 
isode  of  exciting  perspiration,  particidarly 
iflMNi^  the  more  imcivilized  portions  of 
Minkind,  is  bv  means  of  hot  vapour  or  the 
npQiir-bath,  but  they  also  employ  abun- 
wBtly,  decoctions  of  various  herbs,  as 
■■istanta  to  the  process. 

The  eflcct  which  the  constant  insensible 
penpiration  from  the  body  exerts  in  dimi- 
aidimg  its  temperature,  must,  of  course,  be 
ngmented  aa  the  excretion  and  evapora- 
tionof  fluid  from  the  surface  is  increased, 
fcniihing  an  active  agent  for  lowering  the 
teiBpentore  of  the  body  in  states  of  fever. 
Svoy  one  knows  how  much  and  distress- 
ingly  the  dry  heat  of  the  skin  is  felt,  and 
h>«r  grateful  the  sensation  of  moisture  upon 
^iin&ee.  In  addition  to  the  reduction 
^  temperature,  however,  the  action  of 
^itphoretica  must  tend  powerfully  to  re- 
jiere  congestion  or  collection  of  blood,  or 
ttilsimnatory  action  in  internal  organs, 
ttd,  indeed,  the  &ct  is  every  day  manifest 
m  the  treatment  of  disease,  not  as  regards 
fnend  perspiration  onlvt  but  also  as  a  con- 
leqoenoe  of  the  efiect  of  local  agents — such 
II  the  bran  poultice  ao  often  mentioned  in 


this  work— which  produce  sweating  of  the 
part  to  which  they  are  applied.  Tne  most 
useful  diaphoretics  for  domestic  purposes 


Ammoitia.  In  the  form  of  carbonate, 
when  stimulation  is  reqiured  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  form  of  acetate  or  "  Spirit 
of  Mindercrus,"  which  is  one  of  our  most 
certain  and  safest  diaphoretics. 

AxmcoKT.  In  the  form  of  the  tartrate 
of  antimony,  in  small  doses,  when  fever  is 
excessive,  and  the  true  James's  powder, 
which  is  the  safest  form  for  children. 

Baths.  Tepid,  warm  or  vapour,  or  used 
as  in  hydropatnic  establishments  by  means 
of  the  wet  sneet  and  blankets. 

IPECACUA2fHi..  In  any  of  its  combina- 
tions. 

Opium.  Particularly  in  its  combination 
with  ipecacuanha,  named  Dover's  powder. 

To  tne  above  may  be  added,  sweet  spirit 
of  nitre,  gin,  and  diluent  drinks  of  all  kmds, 
sometimes  cold,  but  generally  warm,  and 
exercise.  There  are  many  other  agents  em- 
ployed in  medicine  as  diaphoretics,  but  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  usea  domestically,  \m- 
less,  indeed,  we  except  the  Dulcamara,  or 
bitter-sweet,  also  called  woody  nightshade, 
which,  being  a  common  native  plant,  might 
be  used  in  the  absence  of  other  rememes 
of  the  class. — See  D%dcamara,  For  infor- 
mation respecting  the  other  diaphoretics 
mentioned,  the  reader  is  referred  to  their 
respective  articles.f 

When  perspiration  is  thought  to  be 
desirable,  it  is  immaterial  what  agent  is 
selected  to  produce  it ;  thus,  if  there  is  y&rr 
hot  dry  skin,  and  quick  hard  pulse,  anti- 
mony will  generally  be  most  useful;  if 
there  is  depression,  spirit  of  mindererus, 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  or  carbonate  of  am- 
monia will  be  most  suitable,  and  with  any 
of  these  ipecacuanha  or  opium  may  be  com- 
bined. To  form  one  of  the  most  uaefol  and 
certain  ttoeating  drauffhtt,  take  of  spirit  of 
mindererus  half  an  ounce,  of  antimonial  or 
ipecacuanha  wine  fifteen  to  thirty  drops, 
and. water  four  table-spoonfuls,  adding  or 
not,  as  circumstances  cQctate,  ten  drops  of 
laudanum,  or  a  tcaspoonfiil  of  paregoric. 

As  there  is  always  a  degree  of  un- 
certainty, especially  in  some  constitutions, 
in  the  action  of  diaphoretic  medicines, 
when  they  are  taken,  every  means  should 
be  used  to  assist  and  promote  the  desired 
eflfect.  Confinement  to  bed  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  before  retirinff  there,  it  is 
always  well  to  put  the  feet  in  hot  water  for 
twenty  minutes ;  the  diaphoretic  medicine 
should  be  used  on  getting  into  bed,  and 
nothing  more  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
when  the  warm  diluent  drinks  are  to  be 


*  Slaet  Ihe  IntrodueUoa  of  th«  Stetlioaeope,  no  imtnimentt  btTO  b«eii  Invented  whleh  hay  been  more 
laynnim  ildt  to  dlmgnntt*  than  tho  LftiynKOMopo  and  Opthtlmoacopo,  bj  the  former  of  whleh  manj  dlaeuet 
tf  the  thffMt,  sod  by  Um  latter  many  of  the  eye  eaa  be  recognlaed  and  treated,  wbiob  were  formerly  a  de«d 
httcrie»ediealBBea. 

t  SeeAppeodU— artSda  •'Bath.*' 
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eonunenced  vciihf  and  may  after  that  be 
taken  veryfrwhf^  vid  continued  as  long  aathe 
tweating  process  is  kept  up.  If  the  warm 
diluent  dnnka  are  taken  too  aoon  after  the 
medicine,  aicknesa  will  probably  enme,  and 
80  the  object  in  view  be  defoitea:  pnrgatiye 
medicine»  which  is  likely  to  act  during  the 
operation  of  a  diaphoietic,should  be  ayoided, 
for  tlie  disturbance  occasioned  thereby  will 
not  only  effectuaUr  counteract  the  desired 
process,  but  may,  by  checking  it,  aggrarate 
the  disease  it  was  intends  to  benefit. 
Some  persons  promote  the  action  of  sweat- 
ingf  by  cold  instead  of  warm  drinks ;  in 
cases  of  much  febrile  heat  and  excitement 
they  may  be  useftd,  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
it  is  the  safer  plan  to  keep  to  the  warm 
fluid.  When  sweating  is  produced,  the 
person  should  ahoay^  hare  flannel  next  the 
skin,  nerer  linen,  and  of  course  there  must 
be  sufficient  covering  to  mAJntAm  ^^e  requi- 
site temperature ;  if  the  person  is  labourmg 
tmder  infectious  disease,  additional  care  is, 
of  course,  requisite  in  the  after  disposal  and 
puriflcation  of  the  woollen  clothing.  When 
It  is  thought  desirable  to  check '£e  sweat- 
ing urocess,  every  source  of  chill  must  be 
SToiaed,  the  skin  is  to  be  dried  with  loorm 
towe]s,and  fresh  clothing,  previously  slightiy 
warmed,  put  on,  the  coverings  lighteneo, 
and  the  hands  and  arms  gradiudly  exposed. 
There  is  sometimes  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
ducing perspiration  in  certain  constitutions ; 
when  such  is  the  case,  the  medicines 
should  be  given,  and  other  means  resorted 
to,  towards  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
that  is,  just  previous  to  the  time  in  the 
four-and-twenty  hours,  when  the  body, 
either  in  health  or  disease,  appears  most 
liable  to  perspiration. 

Refer  to — iS^tn. 

DIAPHRAGM,    or    Midrifp,— is   the 
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partly  nnicoiilar  and  partly  tendooout  and 
memDraneous  partition,  which  extends  bi^- 
tween  the  diest  and  the  abdomen — fig.  A 
—separating  the  heart  and  lunga  on  one 
side,  from  the  liver  and  stomach  on  the 
other.  The  diaphragm  asaists  matenaUy 
in  the  process  of  respiratioii,  descending 
and  pressing  downwards  upon,  the  contoats 
of  the  abdominal  cavity  each  time  a  breath 
is  drawn  i  this  is  more  particnlarly  seen  in 
some  cases  of  chest-disease,  when  the  re- 
spiration becomes  almost  entirely  dependent 
upon  this  action  of  the  dimhragm.  Eram 
tms  it  must  be  evident  to  aU,how  important 
it  is  that  this  muscle  should  have  free  play, 
and  how  much  its  essential  movemenle 
must  be  impeded  by  anything,  such  as  tight 
lacing,  which  presses  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen  upwards. 

Refer  to— I^mi^s — ^IZsiptra^ioiu,  4f9. 

DIARRHCEA— consists  in  frequent  and 
urgent  calls  to  rdieve  the  bowels,  the 
evacuations  being  for  the  most  pert  more 
liquid  than  usual.  The  causes  of  dianhoea 
are  very  numerous,  but  may,  perhapa,  be 
classed  under  three  heads,  nervous  causes, 
causes  which  act  upon  the  surfru;e  of  the 
body,  and  irritating  causes  which  act 
directly  upon  the  bowels  themselves.  Per- 
haps Uie  simplest  form  of  diarrhoea  is 
that  arising  from  nervous  causes,  such 
as  some  experience  on  the  approach  of 
thunder,  or  from  electrical  disturbance 
generally,  or  such  as  arises  from  emotiotts 
of  the  mind,  as  ibr  example— fear.  In  these 
cases  the  bowels  would  appear  to  be  aimply 
"relaxed,"  the  evacuations  being  healthy 
with  exception  of  being  thinner,  from  their 
more  rapid  passage  through  the  bovrels. 
The  simple  salutary  diarrhoea  in  teething 
children,  is  an  example  of  the  same  kind. 

Influences  afiecting  the  surface  of  the 
body,  particularly  cold,  and  especially  cold 
feet,  often  produce  diarrhoea  \  cold  ni^ts 
succeeding  hot  days  are  often  said  to  oc- 
casion tihe  disease,  but  it  is  also  remarkable, 
that  diarrhoea  is  apt  to  occur  at  the  break- 
ing up  of  a  long  frost,  indeed  to  bo  epidemic, 
that  IS  of  genmd  prevalence. 

By  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  diar- 
rhoea, however,  is  uritation  in  the  bowels 
themselves,  caused  either  by  und^ested  or 
indigestible  food,  by  add,  by  acrid,  morbid 
bile,  or  by  the  deficiency  of  that  fluid  per- 
mitting the  digested  food  to  become  unduly 
changed ;  it  may  also  be  caused  by  an  aoeu- 
mulation  of  hardened  feculent  massea,  or 
as  they  are  called  in  medical  lanyiagw 
"  scybalae ;"  or  by  the  lodgment  ot  suoi 
matters  as  the  skins  of  old  peaa  or  beana, 
or  of  raisins,  in  the  folds  of  the  large  bowd; 
the  above  are  frequent  causes  of  teaatng 
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fimluMi  in  chOdrai,  Lastly,  dianboBa 
■ay  be  dependent  iip<m  disease  of  tiie 
boras  tJieiHselves,  soch  as  affection  c^  dieir 
mfamtegUndi,  when  it  cmistttates  dysentery, 
cr  akmtian  of  tlie  glands  and  of  we  lining 
maoi!bnaa%  soeh  as  ocean  in  ferer  and  oon- 


It  mnst  be  remembered,  howerer,  that  to 
nae  peseoua  a  babitoally  relaxed  condition 
sftiieDoiirds  la  natural,  and  at  the  same  time 
flWBtial  for  health,  and  that  to  check  it  is 
dsagetoua.  It  is  erident,  that  in  a  disease 
dncndingupon  so  many  and  Tarions  causes, 
s  doe  diacrimination  of  these  is  requisite  for 

It  mnst  not,  either,  be 


tost  sight  oi,  tbBt  diarrhoM  is  in  many  cases 
Mktary,  an  elibrt  of  nature  to  free  the  con- 
idtatSon  from  some  morbid  matter  which, 
if  letaaned,  would  produce  disorder  or  dis- 
csit.  On  this  account,  the  simpler  forms 
of  diarriuBa  are  better  left  to  right  them- 
Ktvcs  so  long  as  they  keep  within  moderate 
bovads ;  tku  eotiftbn  is  partieularfy  to  be 
dmntd  with  regard  to  thai  which  oocure  in 
Aiteeihimffofehildreth  which  when  moderate 
ii  s  lafeguard,  but  when  it  becomes  so  fre- 
tpMBt  tut  the  child  is  evidently  weakened 
vj  it,  and  especially  if  the  eracuations 
tpeear  to  be  losing  their  feculent  character 
aad  become  like  shreds  of  skin,  or  streaked 
with  Uood:  in  such  cases,  .a  warm  bath 
fariix  or  eight  minutes,  temperature  92*, 
ihmild  be  used  for  two  or  three  evenings  in 
necession;  isinglass  or  gelatine  given  in 
the  milk  food,  and  the  castor-oil  em\ilsion 
•i&  ydk  of  egg — see  Ctutor^oil — given 
tkiee  or  four  times  a-day,  each  dose  con- 
tuuiig  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  drop  of 
Minam.  Of  course  medical  assistance 
procured  if  the  complaint  is  not 
moderatodf  for  checked  entirely  it 
not  be. 

Id  dianhcea  resulting  from  exposiure 
to  cold,  the  best  plan  of  treatment  is  to 
Bodcrately  re-excite  the  skin  according  to 
die  system  recommended  in  the  article 
''Diaphoretics,"  and  also,  if  requisite,  to 
•dndmster  the  remedies  prescribed  for  con- 
tined  diarrhoea  generally. 

When  dianhcea  is  caused  by  irritating 
Batters  in  the  bowels,  one  thins  is  evident 
^  emnot  be  properly  relievea  unless  the 
^Qwls  are  freea  fitmi  the  irritant  matters ; 
itButy,it  is  true,  be  stopped  under  these  cir- 
cvBiiiiiices,  but  it  will  recur,  unless  indeed 
^iaitalfaig  substance  has  been  removed  by 
^ictkm,  previous  to  the  use  ol  the  astrin- 
M  aiedicine,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
whooa  is  merely  the  consequence  of  the 
PKvioos  initation.  In  many  cases  in  which 
^  disRhoea  is  owing  to  irritant  matters  in 
(^  bowels,  partienlany  to  acrid  bile,  aU  that 


is  requisite  is  to  dimmisn  the  acridity  by 
means  of  demulcent  drinks  largely  used,  to 
which,  if  there  is  acid  in  the   stomach, 
a  little  carbonate  of  soda  is  to  be  added. 
In  other  cases,  when  the  action  of  the 
boweb  is  constant,  painftd,and  exhausting, 
it  is  absolutdiT  necessary  to  dieck  these 
svmptoms  in  the  first  place,  and  to  soothe 
tne  bowels,  before  means  are  resorted  to  for 
freeing  them  from  the  irritant  cause.    For 
the  former  purpose,  the  common  chalk  mix- 
ture in  three  table-spoonfiil  doses,  with  the 
addition  of  five  drope  of  laudanum  to  each, 
may  be  given  at  short  intervals  t^  the  db- 
ease  is  checked ;  or  the  compound  chalk- 
powder — dose  thirty  to  sixty  grains — and 
the  same  powder,  with  opium— dose,  five 
to  twenty  grains — are  both  useful. t  Or 
aromatic  confection  may  be  given  in  half- 
drachm  doses   in  water,  wiu  or  without 
laudanum.  If  the  active  diarrhoea  does  not, 
from  its  comparative  mildness,  require  these 
remedies  at  first,  or  when  it  is  sufficiently 
moderated,  the  bowels  should  be  th  oroughly 
cleared  out  with  a  table-spoonfrd  dose  ot 
castor-oil,  to  which  ten  drops  of  laudanum 
have  been  added ;  this  will  probably  cleat 
awaj  the  irritating  matters,  if  they  consist 
of  mdigestible  substances,  hard   feculent 
matter,    or  the    like.      When    castor-oil 
cannot  be,  or  is  not  taken,  the  best  sub- 
stitute is  twenty  grains  of  rhubarb  and 
fifteen  of  calcined    magnesia,    with  some 
aromatic,  such  as  half  a  tea-spoonful  ai 
sal  volatile,  or  a  tea-spoonfiil  en  tincture 
of  rhubarb,  and  if  there  is  much  pain, 
five  to  ten  drops  of  laudanum,   the  dose 
being  repeated,  if  requisite.      After  the 
action  of  the  opening  medicine   one  or  two 
doses  of  astringent  may  again  be  required, 
as  the  bowels  are  a^t  to  keep  up  acting, 
simply   from    irritamlity.      Medical   men 
sometimes  ^ve  more  active  purgatives  to 
clear  away  irritant  matter ;  but  the  prac- 
tice is  not  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  non- 
professional. 

When  diarrhoea  has  been  permitted  to 
pass  into  the  stare  of  irritation,  ^en  there 
IS  tendency  to  fever,  the  belly  tender,  the 
tongue  red,  and  the  motions  resemble  shreds 
of  skin,  or  pieces  of  jelly,  and  are  mixed 
with  blood,  the  case  is  of  that  serious 
nature  that  medical  assistance  should  at 
once  be  obtained,  if  it  has  not  been  so 
before.  In  the  meantime,  the  emulsion  of 
castor-oil  with  yelk  of  egg  will  be  found 
the  safest  and  most  effectmu  medicine ;  two 
table-spoonfuls,  with  five  drops  of  lauda- 
num, being  given  every  four  hours,  and 
starch  and  laudanum  clysters  %  the  diet 
being  as  unirritating  as  possible,  and  con- 
taining abundance  of  gelatmo.      A    moat 


sf  dkrrlKBa  with  typhoid  ftvor,  has  within  tholaot  Ibwyeut  beoooM  omts  Mpselslly  an 
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ezcellent  drink  in  these  cases  is  rice-water, 
in  each  pint  of  which  from  a  quarter  to  a 
whole  ounce  of  gelatine  or  isinglass  is  dis- 
solyed,  vrixh  a  piece  of  toasted  bread  intro* 
duced  to  flavour  it,  or  a  little  cinnamon. 

Li  the  more  serere  forms  of  diarrhoea, 
sudi  as  that  connected  with  consumption 
or  feyer,  or  when  fever  is  present,  medical 
attendance  should  alone  be  trusted  to,  but 
when  unattainable,  the  disorder  must  be 
treated  according  to  such  of  the  methods 
above-detailed  as  may  appear  most  suitable. 
In  all  probability  the  soothing  and  astringent 

Elan,  such  as  chalk  with  opium,  will  answer 
est.  The  author  has  founa  bismuth  of  much 
service  in  some  of  these  cases.  Crcasote 
has  been  recommended  in  cases  of  intract- 
able diairhcea.  In  case  of  much  tenderness 
of  the  bowels,  a  few  leeches  might  be  used, 
but  pain  generally  should  be  treated  with 
the  hot  bran  poultice.  The  use  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  in  frequently  repeated  doses 
has  lately  been  highly  recommended  in  the 
treatment  of  diarniosa.* 

DiarrhoBa  may  occur  as  a  chronic,  or  long- 
continued  affection,  lasting  for  months  or 
years ;  but  these  cases  depend  on  such  a 
variety  of  causes  and  influences,  and  require 
so  much  care  in  treatment,  that  they  can  only 
be  advantageously  managed  by  a  medical 
adviser,  and  ought  as  soon  as  possible  to  be 
put  imder  the  care  of  one.  In  these  and 
in  all  cases  of  bowel  complaint,  diet  exerts 
great  influence  ;  generally  speakinjg,  the 
preparations  of  milk  and  of  the  grains  are 
most  suitable,  such  as  arrow-root,  sago, 
tapioca,  rice,  &c.  When  broth  is  given, 
it  shoiild  be  in  small  quantity  and  of 
tolerable  strength ;  it  is  improved  by  the 
addition  of  gelatine,  and  of  weU^Ued  rice. 
Alum  whey  is  sometimes  found  useful  in 
these  cases. 

Kefer  to — Alimentary  Canal — BiUt,  and 
Biliary  Disorder — Digettion,  4f<^„  igc, 

DIASTASE, — according  to  Liebig,  is  a 
portion  of  vegetable  gluten  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  which  possesses  the  power 
of  converting  starch  into  grape  sugar,  in 
fact,  of  acting  as  a  sort  of  yeast  or  ferment. 

DIATHESIS  is  a  term  used  in  medicine 
to  indicate  states  of  constitution  peculiarly 
predisposed  to  certain  diseases,  such  as 
scrofula,  cancer,  gout,  &c.  Peculiar  dia- 
thesis is  for  the  most  part  hereditary. 

DIASTOLE  is  the  dilating  action  of  the 
heart,  or  that  by  which  its  cavities  are 
opened  to  attract  and  receive  a  {>ortion  of 
the  current  of  blood,  after  a  previous  por- 
tion has  been  expelled  by  the  systole  or 
contracting  action  of  the  organ. 

Refer  to — Ciretdatum — Heart, 

DIET.— See  Food.f 


DIGESTER,  or  Paptn's  Diobstbb,  is  a 
strong  iron  pot,  the  lid  of  which  is  fsstemed 
or  screwed  down,  so  as  to  be  steam-tight, 
and  is  provided  with  a  valve.  By  these 
arrangements,  when  the  digester  is  placed 
near  to  or  over  the  fire  in  cooking,  the  steam 
is  confined,  and  by  its  pressure  prevents 
the  contents  from  trailing  at  the  ordinary 
boiling  temperature  of  212*,  consequently 
it  is  possible  to  raise  the  temperature  above 
this  pouxt,  or  that  at  which  the  amount  of 
heat  carried  off  by  the  evaporated  steam* 
balances  that  received  by  the  fluid.  This 
power  of  elevating  temperature,  confers  of 
course  upon  the  water  which  must  be  used 
in  the  vessel,  increased  power  of  acting  upon 
bones,  or  any  other  substances  immened  in 
it.  Ihe  use  of  the  digester,  either  in  an 
economical  or  dietetic  point  of  view  is  to 
be  strongly  recommended.  The  valve,  of 
course,  prevents  all  danger  from  bursting. 
The  price  is  moderate.  Bones  which  have 
been  well  acted  upon  in  a  digester,  have 
their  animal  matter  so  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted that  when  taken  out  they  nil  in 
pieces,  little  being  left  except  the  earthy  con- 
stituents. The  amount  of  animal  nourish- 
ment in  the  form  of  gelatine  thus  extracted 
from  bones  is  very  considerable,  quite  suffi- 
ciently so  to  make  it  an  object  to  the  poor 
in  their  own  homes,  and  in  the  houses  dT 
the  rich,  as  the  foundation  of  soup  for  dis- 
tribution. 

Refer  to — Heat — Gelatine,  S^, 

DIGESTIONS  is  the  process  by  which 
food  IB  fitted  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
animal  body.  The  whole  process  may  be 
divided  into — 

The  mastication  or  chewing  of  the  food, 
and  its  mingling  with  the  saliva  or  spittle. 

The  swallowing  of  the  food. 

The  digestion  of  the  food  in  the  stomach, 
by  means  of  the  gastric  juice. 

The  mixture  of  the  food  with  the  bile 
and  juice  from  the  pancreas,  and  its  con- 
veyance through  the  small  intestines. 

The  passage  of  the  remains  of  the  food 
into  and  through  the  large  intestine,  or 
colon,  during  which  it  b^omes  acid,  and 
mixed  with  the  feculent  excretions  from 
glands  of  that  bowel. 

The  discharge  of  the  remnants  of  the 
food  from  the  body  along  with  other  exere- 
mentitious  matters. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the  passage 
of  the  digested  and  nutritious  part  of  ms 
food  into  the  blood. 

The  first  process  of  digestion,  the  masti- 
cation or  breaking  down  of  the  food  by  the 

X  In  oonnccUon  with  this  uHele,  tha  rasdar  Is 
roqnaiud  to  refer  to  thai  under  *  Alimentary  Caul. 


*  The  treakiaant  of  dlarrhcBa  by  Solphnrle  Add,  which  was  brought  forward  more  than  tan  yaan  ago.  has 
oontlnned  in  favour  among  medical  man,  mora  especially  In  cases  with  furred  tongae,  withoat  mnoh  ndnaai 
atthetiporadgea 
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teeth,  wnA  its  mixtore  inth  the  Baliva,  is 
one  of  extreme  importance.    The  teeth  of 
nui  are  eridently  adapted  for  the   two 
prooMiea  of  eutthiff  and  bruising ;  the  front 
or  **iiici8ar  teeth     being  constructed  for 
the  fismer  purpoee,  the  back,  or  molar,  for 
the  latter.      These  adaptations  are  well 
Kconded  by  the  action  of  the  powerful 
BiQidea  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  giye  it  a 
direct  cuttings  and  a  side  to  side  or  grind- 
tag  mocioii ;  the  morsel  of  food  submitted 
to  this  mechanical  action  being  at  the  same 
time  kept  admiiahl  j  under  it  by  means  of 
&e  extraordinary  mobility  and  sensibility 
if  ^  tongue,  whilst  it  is  at  the  same 
time  thorou^T  moistened  by  the  saliya 
or  fptetle,  wnich  is  poured  out  abundantly 
firam  the  ''aaliTarr  glands,"  which  lie  im- 
bedded aimmd  the  mouth  and  jaws ;  the 
Mme  meehanieal  action  ii^ch  grinds  the 
iiod,  serrinff  at  the  same  time  to  press  out 
dM  secreted  aalira.    This  fluid,  howerer, 
iocs  not  act  simply  aa  a  moistener  of  the 
feod,  it  exerts  a  distinct  chemical  or  diges- 
tive power  upon  its  starchy  components, 
•etnifftnthe  same  manner  as  the  **Dias- 
tue'  mentioned  a  few  articles  iMck,  and 
eoifBting  them  into  sugar,  in  which  state 
tiiey  become  fitted  for  absorption  into  the 
blood,  a  capability  which  starch  does  not 
poMMs.     It  has  also  been  imagined  that 
ux  hecotaes  mixed  with  the  f<Md  during 
■Mtication,  and  that  its  presence  in  the 
>tomach  was  in  some   decree   connoted 
^th  the  process  of  digestion ;  this,  how- 
ever, is  doubtful.    When  the  food  morsel 
bis  been  masticated,  and  moistened  suffi- 
noiUj— at  least  such  ought  to  be  the  case 
7-U  is  collected  by  the  action  of  the  tongue 
mto  a  ball,  and  conveyed  to  the  back  of  the 
throat  or  fauces,  where  it  is  consigned  to 
(be  care  of  inyoluntary  muscles,  and  passes 
&v  the  most  part  from  under  man's  direct 
nntroL    Passing  from  the  throat  into  the 
goQet,  it  is  carried  by  the  wave-like  action 
of  diat  tube  into  the  stomach.    This  action 
i>  not,  as  some  might  imagine,  a  simply 
>&echaiiical  one ;  that  is,  the  food  does  not 
drop  into  the  stomach  as  it  would  into  a 
^,  b^  means  of  its  own  weight,  but  it 
i>  earned  thither  by  the  muscular  move- 
Bcnti  of  the  cesophagus,  or  gullet,  by  the 
■me  power  that  water  is  convened  upwards 
^^raiigh  the  sullet  of  the  drinking  horse 
or  oow,  or  inaeed  in  ourselves,  as  any  one 
en  testify  who  has  drank  from  a  spring  by 
^oopmg  oown  to  the  water.*    The  entire 
pvoMSB  of  swallowing,   particularly  that 


^*  Oat  of  tiM  AMean  Ikubarian  daapofU  baa  batn 
drtoktohlaaatjecta  Manhopoar 
IInIj  wars  plaoad  taaad  downwarda. 
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part  of  it  by  which  the  top  of  the  windpipe 
IS  protected  during  the  passage  of  the  food 
over  it,  is  a  series  of  beautifully  coxmected 
actions. 

When  the  food  has  been  passed  down 
the  gullet,  and  has  reached  the  stomach,  it 
lodges  in  its  left  or  larger  extremity.  As 
soon  as  the  lining  membrane  of  the  organ 
feels  the  contact  of  nutriment,  it  becomes 
reddened,  there  is  evidently  increased  flow 
of  blood  to  it,  and  quickly,  its  peculiar 
secretion,  the  "  gastric  juice,"  or  solvent 
fluid  of  €he  stomach,  begins  to  be  poured 
out.  This  fluid  is  **  dear,  transparent,  and 
visdd,  without  smeU,  slightly  saltish, 
and  very  perceptibly  add,  its  du^ac- 
teristic  power  bemg  that  of  dissolving  the 
chief  components  en  the  food,  and  reducins 
the  variea  ingredients  of  a  common  meSL 
to  one  homogeneous,  grey-looking,  pulpy, 
acid  mass,  which  is  c^ed  the  "  diyme." 
This  uniform  mass,  when  formed,  varies 
but  slightly  in  perceptible  character ;  when 
the  food  has  been  farinaceous,  it  is  like 
gruel,  but  when  mudi  oily  or  fat  nutriment 
is  mixed  with  it,  it  has  more  of  a  creamy 
appearance. 

The  solution  of  the  food,  and  its  forma- 
tion into  chyme  by  the  powers  of  the  gas- 
tric juice,  is  much  assisted  by  the  muscular 
movements — alternate  contractions  and  re- 
laxations— of  the  stomach,  which  turn  the 
mass  over  and  over,  and  thoroughly  incor- 
porate it  with  the  solvent  fluid.  When  Uiu 
chvme  is  fully  formed,  it  is  probable  that  the 
gelatine  components  of  the  food  have  been 
dissolved,  and  what  ore  called  its  albumin- 
ous components,  such  as  the  curd  of  milk,  or 
cheese,  or  the  muscular  flesh  of  meat,  or  the 
gluten  of  grain,  have  for  the  most  part  been 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  soluble  albu- 
men, fitted  for  absorption  into  the  system. 
The  action  of  the  acid  gastric  juice,  however, 
puts  a  stop  to  the  conversion  of  the  starchy 

Xdients  of  the  food,  into  sugar,  by  the 
I ;  but  this  is  resiuned  in  the  small  in- 
testines, when  the  acidity  of  the  chyme  has 
been  neutralized  by  the  alkalinity  of  the 
bile  and  juice  of  die  pancreas  or  sweet- 
bread, wiu  which  it  becomes  mineled,  im- 
mediatdj  after  it  passes  or  is  passed  through 
the  opexung  at  the  right  or  smaller  extremity 
of  the  stomach,  into  the  duodenum,  or  first 
portion  of  the  small  intestines,  lliis  pas- 
sage of  the  chjme  from  the  stomach  into 
the  intestines,  is  effected  as  each  successive 
portion  is  perfectly  formed,  that  is,  has  be- 
come of  semi-fluid,  perfectly  smooth  con- 
sistence ;  for  in  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
digestive  organs,  should  a  portion  of  solid 
food  attempt  to  pass  the  muscular  valve  at 
the  *'  pylorus,"  or  place  of  exit,  it  is  im- 
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medUttl^  doted  aguiut  it,  and  the  monel 
pauedback  into  the  gtmiuwh.  Ab  alieadr 
iDCoitioned,  the  ch^e  hM  no  looiiei  passed 
bum  tlie  Btonuch  iata  the  smsll  intestines, 
than  it  become*  minsLed  with  the  bile,  which 
is  continuBlly  dif  tilhng  into  them  fljoin  the 
lirer,  and  with  the  jmce  foiiii  the  pancreai 
oi  sweetbread.  Ihe  effect  nf  thii  admii:- 
tnre  is  to  nentnliEe  tlie  acidity  of  the 
chyme.  The  action  of  the  salivi 
verting  the  atarchy  matters  into 
now  resumed,  and  is  probably  assiated  by 
the  fluid  &Dm  the  pancreai,  and  the  oil; 
principles  of  the  fboil  are  converted  into  a 
mil^-looking  emulsion,  in  which  atata  they 
are  fit  for  absoiption  into  the  system.  The 
digested   and  altered   food  mass  is    now 

fiassed  slowly  thtough  the  small  intestines 
ly  their  muscular,  "  Termieulsr,"  or  wave- 
like  movements  ;  durins  this  pasasge,  the 
nutrient  portions  arc  absorbed,  partly  by 
the  blood  vessels,  and  partly—more  par- 
ticularly the  oily  emulaion  portion— by  the 
lacteal  absorb^t  vessels,  until  the  now 
almost  eihausled  food  reaching  the  valve- 
like  opening  into  the  large  bowel,  or  colon, 
ia  disdiarged  into  it.  Here  the  food  mass 
■gain  becomes  acid,  and  this  change  ia  sup- 
posed by  Eomc,  and  not  improbably  so,  to 
be  of  the  nature  of  a  second  digestion,  to 
ensure  the  perfect  solueion  of  any  mattas 
which  may  have  escaped  the  nnt  add 
diction  in  the  stomach.  A  more  striking 
CMnge,  however,  ia  efibcted,  for  here  the 
contoits  of  the  bowels  assume  their  na- 
tural fiecal  or  excrementitious  character, 
and  acquire  their  characteristic  odour  &om 
being  mmgled  with  used-up  matter*  thrown 
out  or  excreted  &om  the  system  at  large, 
from  the  small  glands  with  which  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  large  bowel  is  studded. 
The  abaorntian  of  the  nutrient  matters  i 
Irom  the  cliyme  require*  a  little  explana-  i 

lie  proeeaa  is  now  conddered  to  be 
largelf  sliared  in  by  the  blood  Tcsrels,  but 
much  of  it  ia  doubtless  effected  by  the 
lacteal  veaaels,  wUch,  indeed,  were  at  one 
time  eonsidEred  to  be  the  sole  agents  for  the 
purpose.  The*«  little  vessels — flg.  A.  1— 
Are  abundantly  distributed  over  the  small 

ines — fig.  A,  3.     The  lining  membrane 

s  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  is 
..^.uwn  into  folds  for  the  puii>oae  of  in- 
creasing the  surface  for  absorption,  and  this 
lining  membrane  has  a  velvety  appearance, 
from  innumerable  small  elevated  points,  or 
"Tilli,"  which  cover  it— each  of  uuse  villi 
eontahis  a  imall  lacteal  vessel.  These 
vnrek  ««•  lormirly  iboogbt  to  sbscrt  tba 
nuirienl  pottioti  el  Ihe  lood  or  "cdiyts"  the  spine,  till,  arriving  at  the  ntok.  It  1 
fay   mtana  of  opsa   tnontli^   but  it  is  now  I  down  and  opent  todiMliarge  its  nam 


aacertsined  that  the  absorption  is  efl 
in  the  first  place  by  minute  cells,  i 
bunt,  when  roll,  and  deliver  np  th^ 
to  (he  lacteal  twigs  in  contact 
Bj;  the  lacteals,  the  "chyle 
milky'Iooking  fluid  absorbed  from  tli 
teatines,  is  conveyed  through  a  set  of 
glands — the  meaenteric- fig.  A.  2  — 
passing  through  which,  the  chyle, 
extract  tWim  dead  food,  seems — ij 
may  so  speak— to  become  in  some  d 
vitalized ;  it  acquires  power  of  coagnL 
-  '  isaumea  a  red  tinge  when  expos 
ir.  The  chyle  from  the  vaiioua  ■■ 
lactsKl  vessels  is  now  collected  in  the  1 
trunks,  which  coalesce  at  one  point, 
form  one  main  vessel,  the  "  thmacie  d 
— fig.  B — which  runs  up  and  lie*  ctow 
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bto  tluB  gencnl  eozrent  of  the  droulation 
i:  the  junctioii  of  the  large  Teins  of  the 
ketd  ind  neck  with  that  hmn.  the  arm. 

Such  is  the  marrelloiia  piocesB  by  which 
■aa's  material  hody  is  dauy  nourished,  and 
hi  itrenfth  prcaenred  and  renewed ;  such, 
It  leart,  IS  the  healthy jproceas,  as  it  ought 
to  be:  the  moat  generally  prevalent  causes 
of  its  dlsoKder*  and  they  are  Tery  general 
tad  Tery  prevalent,  it  remains  now  to  point 
oat  Of  comae  the  nature  of  the  food  must 
eiert  peat  inlhience,  for  eood  or  ey^  oyer 
digestion;  hot  as  that  will  oe  fully  discussed 
Older  die  article  Food,  it  need  not  be 
otered  into  here. 

One  of  the  moat  frequent  causes  of  dis- 
onler  of  the  digestiye  function  is  insuffi- 
cient mastieatuMu  either  from  want  of  tee^ 
fiom  a  habit  of  hurried  eating,  or  from 
cvdessneaa;  many  perMus  but  half,  or 
iadeed  aearcelT  at  uU  chew  their  food, 
lAidi  ia  swallowed  in  lumps,  and  of 
wnse^  not  being  broken  down,  is  unmixed 
vith  the  dne  proportion  of  saliva.  Fortu- 
nldy,  the  aolvent  powers  of  the  gastric 
jm  are  aoffidently  active  to  compensate 
m^  coarse  of  time  for  the  imperfect  per- 
fannsnce  of  the  first  of  the  digestive  opera- 
tioBi;  but  it  must  be  evident  to  all,  how 
aach  loogor  and  more  laborious  the  process 
mt  be  of  dttsolving  a  solid  lump  of  meat 
•  potato,  than  of  one  well  brok^  up  and 
^fjOMd  up  to  the  operations  of  the  gastric 
jiiee;  it  must  also  be  evident,  that  in  the 
CMC  of  farinaceous  and  vegetable  food,  in- 
aifident  admixture  of  saliva  must  occasion 
Msfficient  digestion,  or  conversion  of  the 
tnehy  matter  into  sujgar,  and  that,  there- 
fait,  a  portion  of  the  rood  consumed  may 
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exertioo«  and  the  slight  sensation  of  cola 
which  generally  follow  a  full  meal,  are  the 
results  of  the  call  made  upon  the  nervous 
energies,  and  upon  the  circulating  blood, 
by  the  stomach,  during  the  first  stages  of 
digestion.  These  sensations  axe  more  felt 
if  the  individual  remains  quiet  after  a  meal, 
less  so  or  not  at  all,  if  active  exertion,  either 
of  mind  or  body,  is  at  once  engaged  in,  and 
the  reason  for  this  is  evident ;  m  the  first 
instance,  the  person  who  remains  quiet, 
permits  the  nervous  power  and  the  blood 
to  be,  as  they  ought,  directed  to  the  i>er- 
formance  of  the  digestive  function,  and, 
consequenUy,  their  supply  to  the  other 
portions  of  the  body  bemg  diminished,  in- 
capacity for  exertion,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  is  experienced;  if^  however,  before  the 
nervous  and  circulating  energies  have  be- 
come fuUy  directed  towards  the  stomach, 
(or,  indeed,  if  after  they  hare,  exertion  is 
made  by  a  strong  effbrt  of  the  vrill,)  they 
are  attracted  by  a  still  stronger  power,  either 
of  muscular  movement  or  mental  exercise, 
the  inclination  for  rest  iB  not  experienced ; 
but  this  is  attained  at  the  expense  of  the 
stomach  and  of  its  digestive  powers,  the 
food  is  more  slowly  and  perhaps  imper- 
fectly, digested.  It  is  true  that  many 
persons  go  on  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
without  ap})arent  bad  results,  violating  the 
laws  of  their  own  constitution,  snatcning 
hurried  meab,  and  running  off  to  business, 
or  study,  or  exertion,  immediately  after ;  but 
the  practice  tells,  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
the  extreme  prevalence  of  disorder  of  the 
digestive  organs,  amid  the  commercial  and 
professional  classes  in  this  country,  is  evi- 
dence sufficient  of  the  hurtful  tendency  of 
such  practices.  There  is,  of  course,  much 
variation  in  the  injuij  which  the  diges- 
tive powers  sustain,  for  some  have  these 
naturally  much  more  active  than  others, 
and  can  with  much  more  impunity  impose 
upon  them,  but,  as  a  eencral  rule,  mod^te 
rest,  both  of  body  and  mind,  is  requisite  for 
a  short  x>eriod  after  a  full  meal  nas  been 
taken,  to  ensure  the  perfection  and  the 
eonimued  heaUhy  operation  of  the  digestive 
powers.  If  exertion  is  requuitet  the  meal 
should  be  made  a  light  one,  and  the  fiill 
supply  of  food  delayed  till  rest  can  be  taken. 
Somewhat  similar  consequences  and  en- 
feeblement  of  the  function  of  digestion,  are 
apt  to  occur  if  an  indiriduiu  makes  a 
hearty  meal  when  in  a  state  of  fatigue  or 
exhaustion  from  exertion  prerious  to  the 
taking  food,  even  though  quiet  is  observed 
after  it;  the  nervous  power  being  ex- 
haosted,  cauoot  be  soffioieotly  sapplied  to 
the  stomach  to  support  its  cffidant  action. 
Another     frequent     eanse     of    disordtrad 

-A  asvtal  mito  naehlM,  kwim  as  oNya's  Saudi  Mincer  te  tba  dinnar  Ubla,**  haa  lataly 
I,  *«fer  Biiaaiaff  tba  food  or  InTalida,  afad  parsotu^  sod  aufferara  ftom  waak  dlfaatkn.*'  I|.  ia 
-^ —  of  aU  aoah,  and  tha  prloa  la  modarmtcw 
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Another  evil  resulting  from  imperfect 
uticatiQnt  is  the  rapidity  vrith  which 
M  is  introduced  into  uie  stomach,  so  that, 
probably,  the  organ  is  over-loaded  before 
^  natural  sensation  of  appeased  hunger 
m  make  itself  fielt. 

Many  persons,  again,  hurry  over  their 
■esls,  with  minds  intently  engaged  on 
MBediing  else ;  the  fbod  is  swallowed  as 
4«iekly  as  possible,  and  the  scarcely  inter- 
niptsd  mental  effort  or  business  anxiety  is 
fsaiied;  or  it  may  be  active  exertion  at 
flies  engaged  in.  Now,  it  is  a  law  of  the 
ittBial  eeonomy,  that  all  the  functions  of 
!bs  UviBs  body,  and  those  which  are  only 
ynodiMUy  called  into  exerdse  more  than 
Q^si,  require,  for  th^  perfect  performance, 
M«s  admtkmal  accesa  of  nervous  power, 
^  toBud  increase  in  their  usual  supply  of 
■M,  whilst  the  peculiar  function  is  in 
KiHe  operation.  With  the  stomach  this  is 
tha  oaaa  t  the  disinclination  for 
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-digestion,  is  excess  of  food,  either  at  once, 
or  by  its  too  frequent  repetition.  It  would 
seem  that  the  h^th^  digestive  power,  and 
secretion  of  the  gastric  luice,  is  dependent 
in  some  degree  upon  the  requirements  of 
the  system,  and  as  the  gastric  juice  can 
only  dissolve  a  certain  proportionate  quan- 
tity of  aliment,  if  more  is  taken  than  there 
is  gastric  juice  to  act  upon  it,  it  must  be 
imperfectly  or  not  all  digested,  and  if  it  is 
not,  it  becomes  subject  to  the  same  chemical 
laws  as  if  exposed  to  heat  and  moistore  out 
of  the  living  body;  fermentation,  and,  it 
ma^  be,  putrefiEtction,  take  place;  gas — 
**wind" — is  p^enerated,  acids  are  formed 
both  in  the  ahment  itself,  and  thrown  out, 
probably  by  the  efforts  of  the  irritated 
stomach,  and  heart- bum,  pain,  and  the 
many  other  uneasy  sensations  connected 
with  indigestion  are  developed.  Many  of 
the  causes  of  indigestion  are  imdoubtedly 
traceable  to  other  sources,  but  the  considera- 
tion of  those  will  be  taken  upin  the  article 
devoted  to  the  subject.  The  digestive 
power  of  the  stomach  is  remarkably  inter- 
fered with,  or  even  negatived,  in  many 
diseases,  especially  those  of  an  acute  or 
febrile  character;  it  seems  to  lose  almost 
entirely  its  power  of  secreting  the  gastric 
juice,  and  with  it,  of  course,  all  power  of 
digesting ;  if  food  is  put  into  it,  it  is  unacted 
upon,  and  is  probably  vomited  after  many 
hours,  almost  unchanged.  There  can  b>e 
no  question  that  this  instinctive  sympathy, 
as  we  may  call  it,  of  the  stomach  with  the 
constitution  at  large,  is  wisely  intended  to 
prevent  nutriment  being  introduced  into 
the  svstem,  and  into  the  blood,  when  it 
woulo,  either,  only  tend  to  embarrass  the 
curative  powers  of  nature,  or  to  aggravate 
the  disease. 

From  the  review  now  taken  of  the  nature 
of  the  process  of  digestion,  and  of  the  more 
general  causes  of  its  disorder,  the  reader 
must  have  been  made  ratumaUy  aware  of 
the  necessity  and  reasons  for  attending  to 
these  requirements,  which  have  becoi  pointed 
out  as  imperative,  for  the  immediate  proper 
performance,  or  for  the  continued  health  of 
the  function.  The  food  mtut  be  prepared 
for  the  stomach  in  the  mouth,  ana  the 
stomach  must  not  have  the  nervous  energy 
and  blood  supply,  requisite  for  the  impor- 
tant office  it  performs  for  the  system  at 
large,  abstracted  firam  it  by  imseasonable 
exertion.  The  food  must,  too,  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  wants  of  the  svstem.  If  a 
man  will  be  sedentary,  if  he  will  not  use  up 
his  blood,  his  muscle  and  nerve,  in  active 
exertion,  he  must  not  expect  to  enioy  food 
like  one  who  does ;  he  may  eat  the  food, 
and*  if  he  possess  naturally  strong  digestive 
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powers,  his  stomach  may  dispose  of  it  with- 
out giving  him  much  inconvenience;  but 
when  the  excess  of  nutriment  reaches  the 
blood,  it  must  either  be  deposited  ite  fax — 
itself  when  in  excess,  a  disease — or  it  must 
be  developed  in  the  poison  of  gout,  gravel, 
or  biliary  or  other  disorders. 

Hitherto,  the  processes  of  the  first  or  pri- 
mary digestion  have  been  considered,  betng 
the  changes  of  the  food  from  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  mouth,  to  the  discharge  of  its 
refuse  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  passage  of 
its  nutrient  materials  into  the  blood  on  the 
other.  Physiologists,  however,  recosnise  a 
secondary  oigestion,  embracing  the  changes 
undergone  by  the  blood  and  tissues  in  Uie 
performance  of  the  various  fanctions  of  the 
living  body,  and  the  final  discharge  of  their 
components  after  they  have  fiilmled  their 
offices.  As  the  consideration  of  these  changes 
is  entered  into  in  various  articles,  such  as 
«Anunal  Heat,"  "Nutrition,"  « Respira- 
tion," **  Motor  Change,"  &c.,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  pursue  it  further  in  this  place. 

It  may,  perhaps,  have  i>uzsled  the  unpro- 
fessional reader,  that  at  times  the  digestive 
operations  have  been  alluded  to  as  if  they 
had  actually  been  witnessed  by  the  eye, 
and  such  is  the  fSeuit ;  for«it  happened  tliat, 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  an 
American  physician — ^Dr.  Beaumont— en- 
joyed the  rare  opportunitjr  of  ei^perimenting 
upon,  and  witnessing  with  his  eyes,  the 
results  of  his  experiments  upon  the  healthy 
stomach  of  a  livingh^thy  man. 

The  subject  of  jDr.  Beaumont's  experi- 
ments was  Alexis  St.  Martin,  a  young 
Canadian  of  good  constitution  and  robust 
health,  who  was  accidentally  wounded  by 
the  discharge  of  a  musket,  which  carried 
away  a  portion  of  the  skin  and  muscles 
covering  the  stomach,  and  perforated  the 
organ :  hj  good  treatment,  St.  Martin  re- 
covered from  the  injury,  but  the  opening 
into  the  stomach  never  closed.  Tl^  case 
coming  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Beaumont, 
he,  fortunately  for  science,  availed  himself 
most  fiillj  and  intelligently  of  the  imique 
opportumty  it  afford^  and,  bv  numerous 
well-conducted  and  accurately -recorded 
experiments,  he  cast  light  upon  many  un- 
ascertained points  connected  with  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion,  to  some  of  which  aUuaion 
will  be  made  in  future  articles,  particularly 
in  that  upon  food.  Those  who  wish  further 
information  respecting  the  case  will  find  all 
its  details  in  Dr.  Beaumont's  work,  re- 
edited  in  this  country  by  the  late  Dr. 
Andrew  Combe. 

Kefer  to — AhtorhewU — AlimmUary  Canal 
•^Chyle — Food — Indigestion^  Sfc,* 

DIGITALIS,  or  Fox-Glovx,— is  well 


*  Diaisnov.— See  Appendix,  artiele  **  Banting  Sjstcffi.** 
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knoum,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  of  our 
natiTu  plants.  It  is  biennial,  that  is,  the 
first  Tear  a  tuft  of  leaves  only  is  formed,  and 
the  flowers  do  not  appear  till  the  second 
summer.  About  the  middle  of  June,  the 
wand-Uke  stem,  rising  firam  two  to  four 
feet  high  from  the  centre  of  the  root  leaves, 
bcqpns  to  expand  its  purple  blossoms, 
resembling  in  some  degree,  in  shape,  the 
finger  of  a  glove,  from  which  resemblance 
^  plant  is  named. 

Digitalis  is  a  very  powerful  medicine, 
and*  except  in  skilled  and  careful  hands,  a 
dangerous  one,  and  can  never  be  employed 
with  propriety  as  a  domestic  remedy,  al- 
thou^  in  Ireland  it  is  used  by  the  peasantry 
fiar  the  cure  of  epilepsy. 

Fox-glove  acts  powerfully  upon  the  kid- 
neys in  many  cases,  but  its  most  marked, 
sod*  at  the  same  time,  most  dangerous 
ptupcity,  is  that  which  it  possesses  of  de- 
iMiMiiH^  the  action  of  the  heart,  the  hazard 
otSD^  incr«Med  from  the  tendency  of  the 
mfdirhw  to  accimiulate  in  the  system, 
and  niddenlT  to  developo  its  depressing  or 
poiaoinons  effects.  There  are  but  few  cases  of 
meet  poisoning  by  fox-glofe  recorded,  but 
fcidenta  sometimes  happen  from  the  in- 
eautioos  administration  of  it  as  a  medicine ; 
In  these  cases,  fljeat  languor  and  depression 
of  the  action  of  the  heut,  yawning,  giddi- 
ness, nansf,  and  a  sense  of^anxiety  are  the 
usual  symptoms.  The  best  antidotes  would 
be  wine  or  brandy,  small  doses  of  opixmi, 
ammonia,  and  strong  infusion  of  green  tea.* 
DILL,  or  Dill-Sexd^is  the  miit  of  an 
umbelliferous  plant,  the  Anethum  Graveolens. 
It  is  a  native  of  South  l^urope.  but  is  culti- 
vated in  Britain.  The  distilled  water  or 
**  dill  water  "  is  one  of  our  b««t  carmina- 
tives for  infEuits,  in  one  or  two  tea-spoonful 
doses,  either  alone  or  combined  with  mag- 
nesia orchslk.  f 

DILUENTS  —  are    agents    used   mcdi- 

einally  fer  diluting  the  nuids  of  the  body, 

and  in  many  diseases  their  employment  is  a 

subject  of  much  practical  importance.    In 

most  cases,  either  in  health  or  disease,  the 

neceasitv  for  the  use  of  diluents  is  made 

known  Vy  the  occurrence  of  thirst.    This 

sensation,  which  is  perceived  in  the  mouth 

and  throat  principally,  is  evidently  only  felt 

from  sympathy  with  the  body  generally, 

for  it  is  not  relieved  by  the  mere  moistening 

of  these  parts,  but  only  by  a  supply  of 

fluid  afRnued  to  the  system  at  large,  either, 

ts  in  most  cases,  by  the  stomach,  or  through 

the  medium  of  the  skin.     Diluents  may, 

howeTer,  be  very  serviceable  in  the  treat- 

o^ttt  of  some  diseases  when  thirst  is  not 

Wt  at  in  gravel ;   tfiey  are  much  more 

wgely  uaed,  and  perhaps  abused,  as  medi- 


cinal agents,  on  the  continent,  than  they  arc 
in  this  country.  Many  reputed  mineral 
waters  act  most  beneficially  by  their  dilut- 
ing effects ;  imder  the  hydropathic  system, 
the  treatment  is  carried  to  a  most  unlunited, 
and  often  ii^urious  extent. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  that  the 
employment  of  diluents  is  too  genersQly 
neglected  in  the  treatment  of  disease  in  this 
country,  although  it  is  more  resorted  to  now 
than  K)rmerly.  Dr.  Holland  classes  the 
beneficial  action  of  diluents  under  three 
heads.  First  the  dilution  and  washing 
away  of  excrementitious  and  morbid  matter 
from  the  alimentaiT  canal;  secondly,  as 
actins  upon  the  blood  by  dilution;  and 
thirdly,  by  influencing  the  various  secre- 
tions and  excretions  of  the  body.  Diluents, 
therefore,  are  useful  in  many  affections  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  which  their 
contents — as  in  bilious  cholera— are  acrid ; 
in  fever  generally,  and  in  those  cases  in 
which  natural  secretions  and  excretions, 
such  as  the  urine,  are  diminished  in  quan- 
tity and  irritating  in  quality.  In  health, 
a  certain  amoimt  of  fluid,  or  of  diluent,  is 
required  periodically  by  the  body  to  supply 
the  waste  continually  going  on  by  the  ms- 
charge  of  vapour  from  the  lungs  and  skin, 
and  by  the  excretions  from  the  kidneys  and 
bowels.  The  amount  must,  of  course,  vary 
somewhat  according  to  the  conditions  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  as  to  tempera* 
ture  and  dryness,  and  also  according  to  the 
amount  of  exercise  taken;  a  man  making 
much  active  exertion,  and  perspiring  pro- 
fusely, requiring  a  much  larger  supply  of 
diluent  than  one  who  is  not.  Stokers,  iron- 
founders,  and  others  who  work  hard  under 
great  heat,  consume  an  almost  incredible 
amount  of  fluid.  The  unnecessary  use  of 
diluents  by  persons  in  health,  is  undoubtedly 
hurtful,  particularly  when  the  amoimt  is 
taken  along  with  food ;  the  gastric  juice  is 
thereby  diluted  too  greatly,  and  its  digestive 
powers  impaired ;  moreover,  persons  who 
drink  largely  with  their  food,  are  apt  to 
wash  it  down  in  a  half  masticated  condition, 
and  to  take  more  than  is  necessary.  A 
certain  amoimt  of  dilution  is,  nevertheless, 
requisite  for  digestion,  and  error  on  this 
sioe  also,  is,  undoubtedly,  committed ;  but 
these  are  points  connected  with  individual 
constitution  which  every  man's  sense  and 
experience  ought,  as  fiar  as  he  himself  is 
concerned,  to  determine  better  than  another 
can  do  for  him. 

All  dilution  must,  of  course,  be  due  to 
water,  and  the  various  forms  of  diluents  used 
in  illness  arc  but  varied  modes  of  adminis- 
tering the  pure  element  disguised.  In  many 
cases    this  is    too  largely  practised,  and 


M)i8trALia.— Tbo  tinctare  of  Digiulh  hu  within  the  last  f«w  yesri  been  highly  extoUed  m  a  remedy  In 
^f^*^  trnneas ;  as,  however,  the  dotes  are  required  to  be  tery  large,  lome  oonsider  dangerooaly  large,  it 
"  "M  B  Qcdidue  for  onprofeMlonal  baodsl 

t  I>iu.-.bce artide  ** Children,'  p.  105. 
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digestion,  is  excess  of  food,  either  at  once, 
or  by  its  too  frequent  repetition.  It  would 
seem  that  the  h^thy  digestive  power,  and 
secretion  of  the  gastric  iuice,  is  dependent 
in  some  degree  upon  the  requirements  of 
the  system,  and  as  the  gastric  juice  can 
only  dissolye  a  certain  proportionate  quan- 
tity of  aliment,  if  more  is  taken  than  there 
is  gastric  juice  to  act  upon  it,  it  must  be 
imperfectly  or  not  all  digested,  and  if  it  is 
not,  it  becomes  subject  to  the  same  chemical 
laws  as  if  exposed  to  heat  and  moisture  out 
of  the  living  body;  fermentation,  and,  it 
ma^  be,  putrefiEustion,  take  place;  gas — 
**wind" — is  generated,  acids  are  formed 
both  in  the  ahment  itself,  and  thrown  out, 
probably  by  the  efforts  of  the  irritated 
stomach,  and  heart- bum,  pain,  and  the 
many  other  uneasy  sensations  connected 
with  indigestion  are  developed.  Many  of 
the  causes  of  indigestion  are  undoubteidly 
traceable  to  other  sources,  but  the  considera- 
tion of  those  will  be  taken  upin  the  article 
devoted  to  the  subject.  The  digestive 
power  of  the  stomach  is  remarkably  inter- 
fered with,  or  even  negatived,  in  many 
diseases,  especially  those  of  an  acute  or 
febrile  character;  it  seems  to  lose  almost 
entirely  its  power  of  secreting  the  gastric 
juice,  and  with  it,  of  course,  all  power  of 
digesting ;  if  food  is  put  into  it,  it  is  unacted 
upon,  and  is  probably  vomited  after  many 
hours,  almost  unchanged.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  this  instinctive  sympathy, 
as  we  may  call  it,  of  the  stomach  with  the 
constitution  at  large,  is  wisely  intended  to 
prevent  nutriment  being  introduced  into 
the  svstem,  and  into  the  blood,  when  it 
woulo,  either,  only  tend  to  embarrass  the 
curative  powers  of  nature,  or  to  aggravate 
the  disease. 

From  the  review  now  taken  of  the  nature 
of  the  process  of  digestion,  and  of  the  more 
general  causes  of  its  disorder,  the  reader 
must  have  been  made  rationaUy  aware  of 
the  necessity  and  reasons  for  attending  to 
these  requirements,  which  have  becoipointed 
out  as  imperative,  for  the  immediate  proper 
performance,  or  for  the  continued  health  of 
the  function.  The  food  muat  be  prepared 
for  the  stomach  in  the  mouth,  ana  the 
stomach  must  not  have  the  nervous  energy 
and  blood  supply,  requisite  for  the  impor- 
tant office  it  performs  for  the  system  at 
large,  abstracted  from  it  by  imseasonable 
exertion.  The  food  must,  too,  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  wants  of  the  svstem.  if  a 
man  will  be  sedentary,  if  he  will  not  use  up 
his  blood,  his  muscle  and  nerve,  in  active 
exertion,  he  must  not  expect  to  enjoy  food 
like  one  who  does ;  he  may  eat  the  food, 
and*  if  he  possess  naturally  strong  digestive 
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powers,  his  stomach  may  dispose  of  It  with- 
out giving  lum  much  inconvenience;  but 
when  the  excess  of  nutriment  reaches  the 
blood,  it  must  either  be  deposited  ite  faX — 
itself^  when  in  excess,  a  disease— or  it  must 
be  developed  in  the  poison  of  gout,  gravel, 
or  biliary  or  other  disorders. 

Hitherto,  the  processes  of  the  first  or  pri- 
mary digestion  have  been  considered,  betng 
the  changes  of  the  food  from  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  mouth,  to  the  discharge  of  its 
refuse  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  passage  of 
its  nutrient  materials  into  the  blood  on  the 
other.  Physiologists,  however,  recognise  a 
secondary  oigestion,  embracing  the  Ganges 
undergone  by  the  blood  and  tissues  in  Uie 
performance  of  the  various  functions  of  the 
living  body,  and  the  final  discharge  of  their 
components  after  they  have  fiilmled  Uieir 
offices.  As  the  consideration  of  these  changes 
is  entered  into  in  various  articles,  such  as 
« Animal  Heat,"  « Nutrition,"  ••Respira- 
tion," ••  Motor  Change,"  &c.,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  pursue  it  further  in  this  place. 

It  may,  perhaps,  have  i>uzsled  the  unpro- 
fessional reader,  that  at  times  the  dij^tive 
operations  have  been  alluded  to  as  if  they 
had  actually  been  witnessed  by  the  eye, 
and  such  is  the  U/ni ;  for.it  happened  tblat, 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  an 
American  physician — ^Dr.  Beaumont— en- 
joyed the  rare  opportunity  of  eaqperimenting 
upon,  and  vritncssing  vrith  his  eyea,  tiie 
results  of  his  experiments  upon  the  h^tfay 
stomach  of  a  livmghealthy  man. 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Beaumont's  experi^ 
ments  was  Alexis  St.  Martin,  a  young 
Canadian  of  good  constitution  and  robust 
health,  who  was  accidentally  wounded  by 
the  discharge  of  a  musket,  which  carried 
away  a  portion  of  the  skin  and  muscJes 
covering  the  stomach,  and  perforated  the 
organ :  by  good  treatment,  St.  Martin  re- 
covered from  the  injury,  but  the  opeaiing 
into  the  stomach  never  closed.  Tl^  case 
coming  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Beaumont, 
he,  fortunately  for  science,  availed  ^'*T*fi>]f 
most  fiillj  and  intelligently  of  die  unique 
opportumty  it  afford^  and,  bv  numerous 
well-conducted  and  accurately -recorded 
experiments,  he  cast  light  upon  many  \u* 
ascertained  points  connected  vrith  Uie  pro- 
cess of  digestion,  to  some  of  which  aUuaion 
will  be  made  in  future  articles,  particularly 
in  that  upon  food.  Those  who  vnsh  further 
information  respecting  the  case  will  find  all 
its  details  in  Dr.  Beaumont's  work,  re- 
edited  in  this  country  by  the  late  Dr. 
Andrew  Combe. 

Kefer  to — AhtorhewU — AUmsntary  Canal 
— Chyle — Food — IndigtttUm^  Sge,* 
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known,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  of  our 
natiru  plants.  It  is  biennial,  that  is,  the 
first  Tear  a  tuft  of  leaves  only  is  formed,  and 
the  flowers  do  not  appear  till  the  second 
summer.  About  the  middle  of  June,  the 
wand-Uke  stem,  rising  from  two  to  four 
feet  high  from  the  centre  of  the  root  leayes, 
begins  to  expand  its  purple  blossoms, 
xeMambling  in  some  degree,  in  shape,  the 
finger  of  a  glove,  from  which  resemblance 
the^antis  named. 

Digitalis  is  a  very  powerful  medicine, 
and,  except  in  skilled  uid  careful  hands,  a 
dangerous  one,  and  can  never  be  employed 
with  propriety  as  a  domestic  remedy,  al- 
thoai^  in  Ireland  it  is  used  by  the  peasantry 
fiar  the  cure  of  epilepsy. 

Fox-glove  acts  powerfully  upon  the  kid- 
neys in  many  cases,  but  its  most  marked, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  most  dangerous 
ptupcity,  is  that  which  it  possesses  of  de- 
iTsainji,  the  action  of  the  heart,  the  hazard 
Deing  mcreMed  firom  the  tendency  of  the 
medicine  to  accumulate  in  the  s^tem, 
and  eoddenlT  to  develope  its  depressing  or 
pononons  effects.  There  are  but  few  cases  of 
meet  poiscming  by  fox-glofe  recorded,  but 
accidents  sometimes  happen  from  the  in- 
cautions  administration  of  it  as  a  medicine ; 
in  these  CMes,  neat  languor  and  depression 
of  the  actian  m  the  heut,  yawning,  giddi- 
ness, nansf,  and  a  sense  of^anxiety  are  the 
nsnal  symptoms.  The  best  antidotes  would 
be  wine  or  brandy,  small  doses  of  opixmi, 
anmumia,  and  strong  infusion  of  green  tea.* 
DILL,  or  Dill-Sexd^is  the  Sruit  of  an 
ombeUiferous  plant,  the  Anethum  Graveolens, 
It  is  a  native  of  South  l^urope.  but  is  culti- 
vated in  Britain.  The  distilled  water  or 
M  dfll  water  "  is  one  of  our  b««t  carmina- 
tives lor  infEuits,  in  one  or  two  tea-spoonful 
doses,  either  alone  or  combined  with  mag- 
nesia orchalk.  f 

DILUENTS  — are    agents    used   medi- 
cinally Cor  diluting  the  nuids  of  the  body, 
and  in  many  diseases  their  employment  is  a 
subject  of  much  practical  importance.    In 
most  cases,  either  in  health  or  disease,  the 
necessitv  for  the  use  of  diluents  is  made 
known  by  the  occurrence  of  thirst.    This 
Knsatioii,  which  is  perceived  in  the  mouth 
snd  throat  principally,  is  evidently  only  felt 
fr^  lympathy  with  the  body  generally, 
for  it  is  not  relieved  by  the  mere  moistening 
^f  theic  parts,  but  only  by  a  supply  of 
Hoid  ifforded  to  the  system  at  large,  eiuier, 
u  in  inoet  cases,  by  the  stomach,  or  through 
>tt  medium  of  the  skin.     Diluents  may, 
™^«Ter,  be  very  serviceable  in  the  treat- 
^^  of  some  diseases  when  thirst  is  not 
*«•  la  in  gravel ;   they  are  much  more 
'''lely  uaed,  and  perhaps  abused,  as  mcdi- 
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cinal  agents,  on  the  continent,  than  they  arc 
in  this  country.  Many  renuted  mineral 
waters  act  most  beneficially  by  their  dilut- 
ing effects ;  imder  the  hydropathic  system, 
the  treatment  is  carried  to  a  meet  unlimited, 
and  often  injurious  extent. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  that  the 
employment  of  diluents  is  too  genersdly 
neglected  in  the  treatment  of  disease  in  this 
country,  although  it  is  more  resorted  to  now 
than  K)rmerly.  Dr.  Holland  classes  the 
beneficial  action  of  diluents  under  three 
heads.  First  the  dilution  and  washing 
away  of  excrementitious  and  morbid  matter 
from  the  alimentaiT  canal;  secondly,  as 
acting  upon  the  blood  by  dilution;  and 
thirdly,  by  influencing  the  various  secre- 
tions and  excretions  of  the  body.  Diluents, 
therefore,  are  useful  in  many  affections  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  which  their 
contents — as  in  bilious  cholera — are  acrid ; 
in  fever  generally,  and  in  those  cases  in 
which  natural  secretions  and  excretions, 
such  as  the  urine,  are  diminished  in  quan- 
tity and  irritating  in  quality.  In  heal^ 
a  certain  amount  of  fluid,  or  of  diluent,  is 
required  periodically  by  the  body  to  supply 
the  waste  continually  going  on  by  the  dis- 
charge of  vapour  from  the  lungs  and  skin, 
and  by  the  excretions  from  the  kidneys  and 
bowels.  The  amount  must,  of  course,  vary 
somewhat  according  to  the  conditions  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  as  to  tempera* 
ture  and  dryness,  and  also  according  to  the 
amount  of  exercise  taken;  a  man  making 
much  active  exertion,  and  perspiring  pro- 
fusely, requiring  a  much  larger  supply  of 
diluent  than  one  who  is  not.  Stokers,  iron- 
founders,  and  others  who  work  hard  under 
great  heat,  consume  an  almost  incredible 
amount  of  fluid.  The  unnecessary  use  of 
dUuents  by  persons  in  health,  is  undoubtedly 
hurtful,  particularly  when  the  amount  is 
taken  along  with  food ;  the  gastric  juice  is 
thereby  diluted  too  greatly,  and  its  digestive 
powers  impaired ;  moreover,  persons  who 
drink  largely  with  their  food,  are  apt  to 
wash  it  down  in  a  half  masticated  condition, 
and  to  take  more  than  is  necessary.  A 
certain  amoimt  of  dilution  is,  nevertheless, 
requisite  for  digestion,  and  error  on  this 
sioe  also,  is,  undoubtedly,  committed ;  but 
these  are  points  connected  with  individual 
constitution  which  every  man's  sense  and 
experience  ought,  as  far  as  he  himself  is 
concerned,  to  determine  better  than  another 
can  do  for  him. 

All  dilution  must,  of  course,  be  due  to 
water,  and  the  various  forms  of  diluents  used 
in  illness  are  but  varied  modes  of  adminis- 
tering the  pure  element  disguised.  In  many 
cases    this  is    too  largely  practised,  and 
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digestion,  is  excess  of  food,  either  at  once, 
or  by  its  too  frequent  repetition.  It  would 
seem  that  the  h^thy  digestive  power,  and 
secretion  of  the  gastric  luice,  is  dependent 
in  some  degree  upon  the  requirements  of 
the  system,  and  as  the  gastric  juice  can 
only  dissolve  a  certain  proportionate  quan- 
tity of  aliment,  if  more  is  taken  than  there 
is  gastric  juice  to  act  upon  it,  it  must  be 
imperfectly  or  not  all  digested,  and  if  it  is 
not,  it  becomes  subject  to  the  same  chemical 
laws  as  if  exposed  to  heat  and  moisture  out 
of  the  living  body;  fermentation,  and,  it 
may  be,  putrefaction,  take  place;  gas — 
*•  wind  "—is  generated,  acids  are  formed 
both  in  the  ahment  itself,  and  thrown  out, 
probably  by  the  efforts  of  the  irritated 
stomach,  and  heart- bum,  pain,  and  the 
many  other  uneasy  sensations  connected 
with  indigestion  are  developed.  Many  of 
the  causes  of  indigestion  are  undoubtedly 
traceable  to  other  sources,  but  the  considera- 
tion of  those  will  be  taken  upin  the  article 
devoted  to  the  subject.  The  digestive 
power  of  the  stomacn  is  remarkably  inter- 
fered with,  or  even  negatived,  in  many 
diseases,  especially  those  of  an  acute  or 
febrile  character;  it  seems  to  lose  almost 
entirely  its  power  of  secreting  the  gastric 
juice,  and  with  it,  of  course,  all  power  of 
digesting ;  if  food  is  put  into  it,  it  is  unacted 
upon,  and  is  probably  vomited  after  many 
hours,  almost  unchanged.  There  can  b>e 
no  question  that  this  instinctive  sympathy, 
as  we  may  call  it,  of  the  stomach  with  the 
constitution  at  large,  is  wisely  intended  to 
prevent  nutriment  being  introduced  into 
the  svstem,  and  into  the  blood,  when  it 
would,  either,  only  tend  to  embarrass  the 
curative  powers  of  nature,  or  to  aggravate 
the  disease. 

From  the  review  now  taken  of  the  nature 
of  the  process  of  digestion,  and  of  the  more 
general  causes  of  its  disorder,  the  reader 
must  have  been  made  ratumaUy  aware  of 
the  necessity  and  reasons  for  attending  to 
these  requirements,  which  have  been  pointed 
out  as  imperative,  for  the  immediate  proper 
performance,  or  for  the  continued  health  of 
the  function.  The  food  mutt  be  prepared 
for  the  stomach  in  the  mouth,  ana  the 
stomach  must  not  have  the  nervous  energy 
and  blood  supply,  requisite  for  the  impor- 
tant office  it  performs  for  the  system  at 
large,  abstracted  from  it  by  unseasonable 
exertion.  The  food  must,  too,  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  wants  of  the  svstem.  If  a 
man  will  be  sedentary,  if  he  will  not  use  up 
his  blood,  his  muscle  and  nerve,  in  active 
exertion,  he  must  not  expect  to  eojoy  food 
like  one  who  does ;  he  may  eat  the  food, 
and*  if  he  possess  naturally  strong  digestive 
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powers,  his  stomach  may  di^Mse  of  It 
out  giving  him  much  inconvenience 
when  the  excess  of  nutriment  reach 
blood,  it  must  either  be  deponted  A 
itself^  when  in  excess,  a  disease— or  i) 
be  developed  in  the  poison  of  gout»  | 
or  biliary  or  other  disorders. 

Hitherto,  the  processes  of  the  first* 
mary  digestion  have  been  considered, 
the  changes  of  the  food  from  its  inti 
tion  into  the  mouth,  to  the  discharge 
refuse  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pasa 
its  nutrient  materials  into  the  blood  • 
other.  Physiolc^^ts,  however,  recoi 
secondary  oigestion,  embracing  the  d 
undergone  by  the  blood  and  tissues 
performance  of  the  various  functions 
living  body,  and  the  final  discharse  o 
components  after  they  have  fiilmled 
offices.  As  the  consideration  of  thesec^ 
is  entered  into  in  various  aitidea,  si 
«« Animal  Heat,"  "Nutrition,"  "Ri 
tion,"  "Motor  Change,"  &c.,  it  is  un 
sary  to  pursue  it  further  in  this  place 

It  mav,  perhaps,  have  puziled  the  i 
fessional  reader,  that  at  times  the  di^ 
operations  have  been  alluded  to  as  i 
had  actually  been  witnessed  by  th 
and  such  is  the  fact ;  for.it  hapx>ene< 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  aj 
American  physician — ^Dr.  Beauxnoo: 
joyed  the  rare  opportunity^  of  ei^>erim 
upon,  and  witnessing  with  his  eye 
results  of  his  experiments  upon  the  h 
stomach  of  a  living  healthy  man. 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Beaumont's  e 
ments  was  Alexis  St.  Martin,  a 
Canadian  of  good  constitution  and 
health,  who  was  accidentally  wound 
the  discharge  of  a  musket,  which  < 
away  a  portion  of  the  skin  and  m 
covering  the  stomach,  and  p^orati 
organ :  oy  good  treatment,  St.  Marl 
covered  m)m  the  ii\jury,  but  the  O] 
into  the  stomach  never  closed.  Th 
coming  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Beat 
he,  fortunately  for  science,  avaUed  li 
most  fiillj  and  intelligently  of  the  t 
opportumty  it  afford^  and,  bv  nun 
well-conducted  and  accurately -rei 
experiments,  he  cast  light  upon  mai 
ascertained  points  connected  with  tk 
cc«s  of  digestion,  to  some  of  which  a] 
will  be  made  in  future  articles,  partic 
in  that  upon  food.  Those  who  wish  f 
information  respecting  the  case  will  I 
its  details  in  Dr.  Beaumont's  woi 
edited  in  this  country  by  the  lal 
Andrew  Combe. 
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ksown*  and  one  of  the  hancUomest  of  our 
natifu  plants.  It  is  biennial,  that  is,  the 
fint  Tear  a  tuft  of  leaxes  only  is  formed,  and 
the  flowers  do  not  appear  till  the  second 
raomer.  About  the  middle  of  Jime,  the 
vaad-like  stem*  rising  from  two  to  four 
ftet  high  from  the  centre  of  the  root  leaves, 
befins  to  expand  its  purple  blossoms, 
rcMmbling  in  some  d^pse,  in  shape,  the 
finger  of  a  gloTe,  from  which  resemblance 
the  plant  is  named. 

Digitalis  is  «  yerv  powerful  medicine, 
and,  except  in  skilled  iad  careful  hands,  a 
dtngerous  one,  and  can  neyer  be  employed 
vi&  propriety  as  a  domestic  remedy,  al- 
duram  in  Ireland  it  is  used  by  the  peasantry 
lic£e  cure  of  epilepsy. 

Fox-gloTt  acts  powerfully  upon  the  kid- 

Be?8  in  many  cases,  but  its  most  marked, 

ad,  at  the  same  time,  most   dangerous 

property,  is  that  which  it  possesses  of  de- 

mmig  the  action  of  the  heart,  the  hazard 

MB^mcreaaed  firom  the  tendency  of  the 

fidirine   to   accumulate  in  the   s^tem, 

md  Buddenlr  to  derelope  its  depressing  or 

poieanoiis  eibets.  There  are  but  few  cases  of 

ofcet  poisoning  by  fox-gUrre  recorded,  but 

ifridnits  sometimes  happen  from  the  in- 

ciutioas  administration  of  it  as  a  medicine ; 

is  tee  cases,  neat  languor  and  depreesion 

tf  tftt  aetkn  of  the  heart,  yawning,  giddi- 

MM,  nansea,  and  a  sense  of^anxiety  are  the 

wbI  symptoms.   The  best  antidotes  would 

be  wise  or  brandy,  small  doses  of  opiiim, 

auBMrniSv  and  strong  infusion  of  apreen  tea.* 

DILL,  or  DiLL-&xx>— is  the  rniit  of  an 

mbdli£erous  plant,  the  Anethtun  Graveolens, 

It  ii  a  natiTe  of  South  l^urope.  but  is  culti- 

vsted  in  Britain.      The  distilled  water  or 

"431  water  "  is  one  of  our  b««t  carmina- 

^  fiir  infiuits,  in  one  or  two  tea-spoonful 

tei,  either  alone  or  combined  with  mag- 

ieBsordudk.t 

^DILUENTS  —  are  agents  used  mcdi- 
QBiSy  fin:  diluting  ihe  nuids  of  the  body, 
Wfi  m  msny  diseasfts  their  employment  is  a 
lobjeet  of  much  practical  importance.  In 
BQit  esses,  either  in  health  or  disease,  the 
iMeHitT  fiir  the  use  of  diluents  is  made 
bowa  by  the  occurrence  of  thirst.    This 


,  which  is  percei'ved  in  the  mouth 
■td  throat  princiiMlIy,  is  eridently  only  felt 
^  synqpathy  with  the  body  genendly, 
ior  it  is  not  rebered  by  the  mere  moistening 
<tf  tee  parts,  but  only  by  a  supply  of 
ftnid  aflbraed  to  the  system  at  large,  eiuer, 
« in  most  cases,  by  the  stomach,  or  through 
the  medium  of  the  skin.  Diluents  may, 
^omtra,  be  rerj  serviceable  in  the  treat- 
*cat  of  some  diseeises  when  thirst  is  not 
frU.  as  in  grayel ;  they  are  much  more 
^(iy  used,  and  perhaps  abused,  as  medi- 


cinal agents,  on  the  continent,  than  they  arc 
in  this  country.  Many  reputed  mineral 
waters  act  most  beneficially  by  their  dilut- 
ing effects ;  under  the  hydropathic  system, 
the  treatment  is  carried  to  a  most  unlimited, 
and  often  ii^urious  extent. 

There  is  no  question,  howeyer,  that  the 
employment  of  diluents  is  too  genersQly 
neglected  in  the  treatment  of  disease  in  this 
country,  although  it  is  more  resorted  to  now 
than  K)rmerly.  Dr.  Holland  classes  Uie 
beneficial  action  of  diluents  under  three 
heads.  First  the  dilution  and  washing 
away  of  excrementitious  and  morbid  matter 
from  the  alimentaiT  canal;  secondly,  as 
acting  upon  the  blood  by  dilution;  and 
thirdly,  by  influencing  the  various  secre- 
tions and  excretions  of  the  body.  Diluents, 
therefore,  are  useful  in  many  affections  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  which  their 
contents — as  in  bilious  cholera— are  acrid ; 
in  fever  generally,  and  in  those  cases  in 
which  natural  secretions  and  excretions, 
such  as  the  urine,  are  diminished  in  quan- 
tity and  irritating  in  quality.  In  health, 
a  certain  amount  of  fluid,  or  of  diluent,  is 
required  periodically  by  the  body  to  supply 
the  waste  continually  going  on  by  the  ms- 
chan;e  of  vapour  from  the  limgs  and  skin, 
and  by  the  excretions  from  the  kidneys  and 
bowels.  The  amount  must,  of  course,  vary 
somewhat  according  to  the  conditions  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  as  to  tempera  • 
ture  and  dryness,  and  also  according  to  the 
amount  of  exercise  taken;  a  man  making 
much  active  exertion,  and  perspiring  pro- 
fusely, requiring  a  much  larger  supply  of 
diluent  than  one  who  is  not.  Stokers,  iron- 
founders,  and  others  who  work  hard  under 
great  heat,  consume  an  almost  incredible 
amount  of  fluid.  The  unnecessary  use  of 
diluents  by  persons  in  health,  is  undoubtedly 
hurtful,  particularly  when  tlie  amoimt  is 
taken  along  with  food ;  the  gastric  juice  is 
thereby  diluted  too  greatly,  and  its  digestive 
powers  impaired ;  moreover,  persons  who 
drink  largely  with  their  foocU  are  apt  to 
wash  it  down  in  a  half  masticated  condition, 
and  to  take  more  than  is  necessary.  A 
certain  amount  of  dilution  is,  nevertheless, 
requisite  for  digestion,  and  error  on  this 
side  also,  is,  undoubtedly,  committed ;  but 
these  are  points  connected  vrith  indiridual 
constitution  which  every  man's  sense  and 
experience  oufht,  as  far  as  he  himself  is 
concerned,  to  oetermine  better  than  another 
can  do  for  him. 

All  dilution  must,  of  course,  be  due  to 
water,  and  the  various  forms  of  diluents  used 
in  illness  are  but  varied  modes  of  adminis- 
tering the  pure  element  disguised.  In  many 
cases    this  is    too  largely  practised,  and 


*  Dnirua.— The  tlnetnra  of  Dlgltalh  hu  within  th«  iMt  few  yean  been  highly  extolled  m  a  remedy  In 
**<•■  ticntni;  as,  bowercr,  the  doses  are  required  to  be  tery  large,  tome  ooosider  daogerooily  large,  It 
baact  ncdldoe  for  anprofewlonal  band& 

t  Oiu— tee  artlde  **  CbUdren,"  p.  105. 
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patlentf ,  very  commonly,  after  haTinff  gone 
the  round  of  the  yarioiu  artificial  drinks,  are 
found  to  prefer,  and  to  adhere  to  the  aimple 
water  as  their  moat  gprateful  and  only  drink. 
Ho^jr  often  does  the  child  with  fever  ask  for 
**  water  from  the  pump  "  in  preference  to 
everything  else. 

Water  may  be  used  as  a  diluent  in  its 
purest  condition,  that  of  distilled  water,  or 
rain  water,  or  as  procured  from  the  various 
sources  of  spring,  well,  river,  or  lake,  in 
which  cases  it  is  more  or  less  impregnated 
with  foreign  matters.  Its  temperature 
may  bo  modified,  for  it  may  oe  used 
either  ice  cold,  or  tepid,  or  warm ;  or  it 
may  be  administered  in  the  form  of  some 
of  the  artificial  drinks,  such  as  toast- water, 
barley-water,  thin  gniel,  or,  as  on  the  con- 
tinent, as  ptisan  of  various  kinds.  Weak 
tea  is  a  common  and  favourite  diluent  with 
many.  But  diluents  are  not  necessarily 
imstimulating,  though  most  generally  so ; 
as  a  dietetic  diluent,  beer,  or  wine,  or  spirit 
and  water,  may  be  more  serviceable  than 
the  simpler  forms,  and  the  same  may  be  the 
case  on  occasion,  whe^  there  is  intense 
thirst,  along  with  nervous  exhaustion.  Per- 
sons who  Imve  become  exhausted  by  severe 
labour,  having  at  the  same  time  been  ex- 
posed to  heat,  may  often  with  greater  benefit 
and  safety  take  a  small  quantity  of  slightly 
stimulating  diluent,  than  a  larger,  or  even 
the  same  amount  of  plain  water.  This 
must  not  be  understood  as  a  recommenda- 
tion of  stimulants  under  circumstances  of 
ordinary  labour,  but  as  applying  to  cases  of 
exhauationf  and  even  in  tnese  the  stimulant 
must  be  in  very  moderate  propnortion. 

The  instinctive  desire  for  fluid  in  cholera, 
and  in  diseases  generally  which  are  attended 
with  fever,  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 
There  appears  to  be  almost  a  superstitious 
fear  with  many,  particularly  of  the  poorer 
classes,  of  allowing  the  sick  to  "  drink  cold 
water,''  and  many  a  sufierer  regards  most 
gratefully  the  unlimited  permission  of  the 
medical  attendant  to  take  it  freely,  after  it 
had  perhaps  been  begged  for,  but  withheld 
by  mistaken  friends.  There  are  few  safer 
prescriptions,  none  perhaps  which  may  be 
more  nreely  carried  out  by  unprofessional 
persons,  than  the  unrestricted  allowance  of 
simple,  unstimulating  drink,  in  aU  acute 
diseases  in  which  thirst  exists,  and  especially 
if  fever  be  present. 

As  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this 
article,  diluents  mav  be  administered 
through  the  medium  of  the  skin,  and  thirst 
and  mstress  aUayed  in  this  way,  when  the 
power  of  swallowing  is  impaired,  or  lost 
either  temporarily  or  permanently,  or  when 
ths  only  mloent  at  command,  such  as  sea- 
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water,  is  unfit  for  drinking.  DQueats  may 
also  be  administered  by  injection  into  the 
bowels. 

Refer  to  —  Cold—  Cookery^Hmt-^Thini 
—Water,  S(e. 

DINNER— is  the  meal  of  the  cwenty-lbui 
hours,  the  principal  occasion  on  which  the 
daily  waste  of  the  body  is  restored  by  food. 
At  dinner,  for  the  most  part,  the  artidei 
either  of  food  or  drink  taken,  are  stromgei 
and  more  stimulating  than  at  any  othei 
meal,  consequently  its  disposal  makes  the 
greatest  demand  upon  the  digestive  powers. 
It  matters  not  that  what  some  persons  call 
dinner,  others  would  call  supper,  for  by  the 
designation  is  here  meant  the  princmd 
meal  of  the  day.  The  regulation  of  ttu 
meal  as  to  time  and  circumstances,  often 
requires  more  attention  and  care,  in  rela- 
tion to  health,  than  is  bestowed  upon  it, 
either  by  medical  men  or  the  pubhc.  In 
more  primitive  times,  and  where  primitive 
habits  prevail  at  the  present  day,  the  tim- 
ing of  this  principal  meal,  must  obvioudiy 
be  very  different  from  what  it  should  m 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  babiti 
and  modes  of  life  of  many  in  this  country, 
particularly  in  our  large  cities.  When 
persons,  such  as  those  engaged  in  country 
and  agricultural  work,  rise  very  early, 
breakfast  early,  and  are  engaged  in  active 
muscular  exertion  in  the  open  air,  there 
can  be  no  question,  that  by  the  time  of  noon, 
the  system  is  ready  for,  and  requires  a  full 
supply  of  good  nourishment;  and  the 
powers  of  d^^estion  arc  fully  equal  to  the 
task,  even  though  the  interval  of  rest  be 
not  very  great,  and  that,  further,  half-a- 
dozen  hours'  work  afterwards,  pave  the 
way  for  another  substantial  m^;  such 
being  the  case  with  our  agriculturists,  the 
healdiiest  and  strongest,  probably,  of  our 
population,  and  people  seeing  this,  have 
jumped  somewhat  hastily  to  the  condusioB 
that  the  early  dinner  is  the  secret  of  heallh, 
forgetting  the  other  accessories  of  frosh 
air  and  exercise,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
labourer,  not  oyer  active  minds.  The  case 
of  mechanics  and  artizans  generally,  who 
be^  the  day  early,  is  nearly,  but  not 
quite  similar  to  that  of  the  labourer ;  ibey 
require  a  good  meal  tolerably  early  in  tiha 
day,  but  not  having  the  advantage  in  many 
cases  of  the  fresh  air  of  the  a^icultuxiat, 
many  of  them  might  with  advantage  divldt 
the  meals  a  little  more  equally,  aiminlih 
the  dinner,  and  add  to  the  meal  made  aflai 
work  is  concluded,  more  particularly  when 
the  dinner  hour  is  short,  or  shortened  b| 
the  necessitY  of  walking  home  finnn  tin 
place  of  employment  to  the  meal. 

When  the  case  of  the  hightT  clasoes  » 
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cMwidered,  it  must  be  erident  how  com- 
fisboj  the  time  for  their  principal  meal 
■Btt  he  altered  by  circumstances ;  begin- 
ung  the  day,  for  the  most  part,  some  hours 
iaser  than  the  ofteratiTee,  making,  generally, 
unehlev  physical  exertion,  and  working 
thft  head  more,  there  is  not  the  necessity  for 
dtt  prineipel  meal  being  eazly  in  the  oay  ; 
oneorer,  the  employments  generally  of  tiie 
daM  in  onestion,  being  more  of  the  mind 
than  of  the  body,  and  often  of  an  anxious 
md  thouf^t-engrossing  nmtnre,  they  cannot 
is  die  midst  of  them  cast  loose  the  mind, 
ttplaee  it  in  the  same  careless  ease  as  the 
phjncal  labourer  can  do,  consequently  the 
digaliYe  powers  are  interfered  with.     If 
theM  obaerrations  are  taken  in  connexion 
nidi  those  upon  **  Digestion,"  in  the  article 
devoted  to  that  subject,  their  force  will  be 
MB.    T^rom  them  the  following  deductions 
■t J  be  drawn,  that  although  those  engaged 
h  phyucal  exertion,  either  of  business  or 
(kiaure,  particularly  if  early  hours  are  ob- 
Kntd  generally,  require  and  ought  to  have 
dtt  principal  meal  of  the  day  early ;  those 
cigi^ed  m  occupations  of  mental  rather 
tun  of  bodily  exertion,  ought  to  delay  it 
till  the  neceanty  for  the  mental  stretch  is 
fmtd  over.    This  subject  has  been  more 
ivclt  tipon,  from  its  so  frec^uently  beins 
tib  eaae^  that  early  dining  is  prescribea 
is  caaes  of  stomach  disorder  as  a  sort  of 
pmawa,  which  it  does  not  prove.     It  is 
•ot  eounselled  that  the  dinner  hour  should 
be  thrown  too  late  in  the  evening,  probably 
sx  o'doek  should  be  the  limit,  nut  it  is  far 
better  that  it  should  be  late,  than  inter- 
pol^ed  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  and 
wmsties  of  business,  or  mental  strain  of 
tady.    It  is  objected  that  a  late  dinner  in- 
^ms  either  too  long  an  interval  between 
bRskfivt  and  dinner,  or  a  luncheon.    This 
ii  Batter   of  constitution  simply;   some 
POMBS  of  good  constitutional  powers,  who 
caa  ittke  a  substantial  breakiast  between 
e^  and  nine  in  the  morning,  do  not  re- 
quire, and  indeed  are  better  without  food 
between  that  meal  and  a  five  or  six  o'clock 
teer ;  those  who  cannot  take  so  much  at 
^^mt,  sre  much  more  likely  to  do  weU 
irbka  hjriit  luncheon,  not  a  meat  one,  in  the 
■idrt  oTtiieir  work,  than  with  a  heavy 
■til,  aa  even  the  lightest  dinner  must  be.  It 
jiBOieal objection  against  a  late  dinner,  that 
itt  being  made  after  work,  induces  i>eople 
toiidDlce  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  more 
tkeaif  tney  dinea  early ;  abuse  will  neutra- 
httlMt  good  of  anything,  however  beneficial, 
bit  it  is  not  an  argument  against  its  use. 
'udMr,  there  are  undoubtedly  invalids, 
»d  eertam  impaired  states  of  health,  in 
*to  an  eariy  ham  for  dinner  is  found 
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benefidal,  but  these  niut  be  oases  in  which 
eitber  the  state  of  b^ltb,  or  circnmstaoces, 
require  or  permit  aU  arrangements  to  be 
made  conformable  to  the  one  object — health. 
An  early  dinner  idmost  certainly  involves 
supper  of  some  kind,  and  this  may  or  may 
not  be  an  objection  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

Undoubtedly,  modem  habits  and  luxury 
tend  frequently  to  make  even  this  principal 
meal,  a  much  too  abundant  one,  chiefly  dj 
tempting  the  appetite  with  a  variety  of  fooQ» 
and  it  is  impossible  ta  lav  down  any  set 
rules  on  this  nead  beyond  that  which  every 
rational  man  must  lie  well  aware  of,  that 
none  can  perseveringly  transgress  the 
bounds  of  temperance,  either  in  eating  or 
drinking,  without  sooner  or  later  disease 
being  the  result. 

Sleeping  after  dinner  may  suit  a  few  per- 
sons, but  it  is  not  advisable  for  those  of  fiill 
habit  of  body.  For  the  reasons  already 
mentioned,  the  time  immediately  succeed- 
ing dinner  should  be  one  of  easy  relaxation, 
to  the  man  of  mental  toil  in  particular.  The 
use  of  wine,  beer,  or  any  stimulant  foils 
of  course  to  be  considered  under  the  other 
articles  more  directly  bearing  on  these 
subjects.  A  cup  of  coffee  is  sometunes 
taken  shortly  after  dinner  ;  opinions  differ 
as  to  the  propriety  or  not  of  the  practice ; 
it  will  probably  be  found  to  be  best  rege- 
lated by  individtud  experience;  the  prac- 
tice, however,  of  taking  tea  or  coffee  two 
or  three  hours  after  the  meal  is  unques- 
tionably a  serviceable  one  amid  the  usages 
of  civilized  life,  and  assists  the  perfection  of 
the  latter  stages  of  digestion.  These  dilu- 
ents, however,  ou^ht  not  to  be  taken  too 
strong,  or  too  late  m  the  evening,  otherwise 
their  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  wUl 
interfere  Vith  sleep. 

Some  individuals  of  weak  digestive 
powers  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  "  dinner 
pill,"  for  the  purpose  either  of  exciting  the 
api>etite,  of  stimiuating  the  digestion,  or  of 
both.  As  a  habit,  the  practice  is  bad,  be- 
cause it  must  be  a  substitute  for  more  effi- 
cient and  permanent  means  of  improviog 
appetite  and  digestion ;  occasionally,  how- 
ever, in  some  cases  the  dinner  pill  is  useful 
as  a  temporary  remedy.  Eighteen  grains  of 
compound  rhubarb  pill,  six  grains  of  cay- 
enne pepper,  and  twelve  grains  of  extract  of 
gentian,  made  up  into  twelve  piUs,  of  which 
one  or  two  may  be  taken  a  Quarter  of  an 
hour  before  dinner,  will  be  tound  useful. 
The  practice  of  taking  spirits,  or  stimulant 
cordials  or  bitters  before  dinner,  is  highly 
injurious  to  the  stomach,  exhausting  and 
irritating  in  a  way  that  must  interfere  with 
digestion.     A  draught  of  cold  water  is  a 
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much  better  preparatiye ;   with  peanons  of 
Tery  weak  powers,  however,  cold  water, 
either  before  or  during  the  meal,  depreaaea 
too  much.* 
Refer  to — Digettitm — Food — Stimulanta^ 

tDiPLOE  IB  the  name  given  by  anato- 
mists to  the  more  cellular  or  porous  portion 
of  bone — ^fig.  A,  2. — which  mtervenea  be- 


tween the  more  condensed  and  solid,  but 
thinner,  outer  and  inner  '*  tables,"  or  plates 
— fig.  A,  1,  1.— of  the  skull. 

Refer  to^HkuU. 

DIPSO-MANIA  is  a  state  when  habits 
of  intemperance  have  reached  such  a  height, 
that  the  unfortunate  victim  becomes  pa^v 
insane,  or  at  least  so  much  so,  as  to  lose  aU 
self-control  on  the  one  point,  and  to  become 
affected  with  the  species  of  monomania  to 
which  the  term  **  dipso-mania,"  has  been 
applied.  Sir  Alexander  Morrison  deseribes 
it  as  a  **  morbid  craving  for  drink  which 
generally  occora  at  iotervals,  in  which  per- 
sons are  seized  with  an  irresistible  propen- 
sity to  drink  to  excess,  although  conscious 
at  the  time  of  their  misoondnct,-  but  are 
unable  to  control  theooselves.**  X 

Refer  to  —  Delirium  Tremens  —  Intoxi- 
cation— Stimulants,  &o. 

DISCHARGE,  used  as  a  medical  term 
geoecally,  means  anything  oasi  out  from 
tfad  •  body ;  it  is  often  applied,  however,  in 
4 '  mom'  restricted  sense,  to  the  excretion  of 
pnmleat  matter  solely. 

DISEASE  is  any  departure  from  the 
natarally  healthy  actions  of  the  system  at 
large,  or  of  any  structure  or  oigan  in  par- 
ticular. The  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
diseases  generally  according  to  their  natare, 
caoses,  &o.,  are  very  numerous.  A  distinc- 
tion is  made  into  organic  and  fooctioaai 
diseases,  the  former  being  such  as  are  ac- 
companied with  perceptible  and  appreciable 
change  from  the  natural  structure  or  com- 
position of  any  oomponent  of  the  body,  the 
latter  those   in  which  the  actions   are   not 

•  Many  persons  find  that  a  glass  of  warm  water  agrees  better  than  c^ld,  and  It  Is  cerulnly  qaite  as  eiBes' 
dooi  In  aaauaging  ttitrat.  • 

t  Diphtheria,  tee  Appendix  fi*r  article  npon. 

X  For  additional  information  opon  this  Uiaeaae,  which  ts  aasamlng  new  importance  erery  day,  see  Ap- 
pendix. 
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healthy,  but  in  which,  as  £ur  as  presen 
means  of  investigation  go,  no  appredaU 
departure  from  the  ordinary  atrocture  cai 
be  detected.  As,  however,  it  may  be  doubte 
whether  disordered  action  can  take  plao 
without  change  of  structure,  temporary  o 
permanent,  its  non-detection  is  probabl; 
owing  to  the  deficiency  of  our  presen 
means  of  investigation ;  and,  indeed,  chemi 
cal  analysis,  and  the  use  of  the  microscope 
have  demonstrated,  and  are  daily  demon 
stratinp,  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  man; 
alterat^ms  in  the  composition  and  atructuz 
of  the  bodily  constituents  which  had  pre 
viouslv  escaped  notice. 

Perfect  health  conalsts  in  the  uninter 
rupted  action,  and  perfect  balance  of  all  tii 
functions  of  the  body — this  involving  c 
course  perfection  of  structure ;  the  slightes 
pain  or  ache  must  be  indicative  of  a  hitd 
somewh^e  in  the  machinery.  In  this  view 
perhaps  none  are  free  from  disease  for  : 
day,  K>r  few  can  boast  of  such  perfect  on 
deviating  health  as  to  pass  four-and-twent 
hours  without  some  sUght  twinge  of  paiii 
without  some  ache  or  weariness  to  remini 
them  that  their  bodies  are  mortal ;  am 
fa^m,  this  slightest  passing  uneasineas,  t 
the  confirmed  and  &tal  malady,  diseta 
passes  throiigh  every  gradation.  Many  o 
the  most  painful  and  deadly  disorders  ar 
not  more  relt  at  their  commencement  thai 
as  a  slight  sense  of  discomfort,  and  perhap 
numberless  of  the  lesser  pains  felt  dqrini 
what  is  considered  health,  might  paaa  oi 
to  real  disease,  were  it  not  for  the  natura 
tendency  to  cure  with  which  our  bodiea  ar« 
endowed ;  that  which  is  called  the  "  «s 
vudieatrix  natura  ; "  the  same  tendency 
which  restores  the  fractured  bone  to  sound 
ness,  and  heals  the  wound.  There  can  b 
no  question,  that,  but  for  this  tendency 
towards  health,  this  power  of  resistin) 
and  casting  ofi^  disease,  our  bodiea  wonlc 
quickly  succumb  to  the  iimumerable  cause 
of  disorder  to  which  they  are  hourly  ex 
posed.  This  power  of  resisting  disease  i 
without  doubt  much  greater  in  some  per 
sons  than  others,  and  even  in  the  same  per 
son  at  different  times,  often  without  an] 
perceptible  reason  why  it  should  be  so 
The  power  of  the  system  in  casting  off  dia* 
ease,  when  forming  or  formed,  is  for  thi 
most  part  more  plainly  exercised,  but  o 
this  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  con 
stitution  and  other  causes  occasion  so  mnd 
variation  in  the  actions  of  the  body,  thu 
what  would  be  disease  in  one  man,  is  healtl 
in  another.    For  instance,  one  man's  pulai 

itner'i 
foxmei 


may  average  sixty  in  a  minute,  anoi 
eighty  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  fr 
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eoold  not  riie  to  the  leTel  of  the  ktter,  or 
the  latter  siiik  to  that  of  the  fonner,  with- 
oet  dJaeaie  or  disorder  heing  present.  Such 
emBderationa  are  important  in  judging  of 
the  real  state  of  a  person  labouring  uxuler 
4iNase ;   to  judge  accurately  of  disorder, 
we  mtui   know  the  whereabouts  of  the 
Isfel  of  health,  and  in  this  consists  the 
gnst  advantage  of  the  regular  medical 
ittendant  oirer  one  who  is  casually  con- 
ndted,  wad   who    first  sees   the  patient 
vhen  soffning  under  illness.    In  popular 
ItBguage,  die  regular  attendant  "knows  the 
eoBstitutioa"  m  his  patient ;  the  othenhas 
itia  many  respects  to  leam«    But  if  there 
k  a  tpndaicy  towards  health,  there  is  also 
itodency,  more  or  less,  towards  certain 
{amis  of  diseasf,  existing  with  every  one, 
tiae  tendency  being  either  hereditary  or 
iMpured.     The  power  of  hereditary  ten- 
deaey  towards  certain  forms  of  disease,  such 
Mioofala  and  consumption,  gout,  gravel, 
ad  iheumatism,  paralysis,  &c.,  is  so  gene- 
aO^  recognised  as  to  be  a  matter  of  popu- 
krmi9rmation,  that  is  to  say,  when  these 
Smuu  have  affected  parents,  or  relatives 
of  nrents,  they  are  regarded  as  hereditary 
mdesoendanta;  there  is,  however,  a  here- 
tition  not  so  apparent,  which 


nqaires  more  notice  than  it  receives;  it  is 
tbat  which  devolves  upon  children  in  con- 
leqiMnoe  of  the  habits,  &c.,  of  the  parents, 
lae  latter  may  be  of  heallhy  fiuniues,  but 
if  there  has  existed  much  inequality  of  age 
— cqiedaUy  if  the  fiither  has  been  advanced 
IB  jears,  or  if  marriage  has  been  contracted 
loo  early  in  life,  or  if  either  parents  have 
lowered  the  standard  of  hcaltn  by  dissipa- 
taoB  or  by  anv  other  means,  their  sins,  in 
obedience  to  those  laws  which  the  Almighty 
kai  connected  with  our  bein^,  are  visited 
v^  the  children,  in  tendencies  to  certain 
diiessca.  The  offiiprin^  of  drunkards  are 
very  frequently  the  subjects  of  affection  of 
the  brain  snd  nervous  system ;  the  child  of 
tbe  woman  who  gives  way  to  indolence,  or 
iadolces  in  imdue  excitements,  wUl  in  all 
probability  fall  below  the  standard  of  health. 
Toodeney  to  disease  mav  also  be  given  in 
Knoos  previously  healthy,  by  whatever 
kwen  their  own  standard  of  health.  Dis- 
iipttion  of  any  kind,  deficient  food  or  sup- 
ptj  of  pure  air,  exhaustion  from  whatever 
ctose,  depressing  passions  of  the  mind, 
^sll  give  that  tendency  to  disease  which 
laden  the  constitution  more  susceptible 
of  its  sttadLS.  Even  the  time  of  day  exerts 
mm  influence,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
speison  is  much  more  liable  to  become 
mctud  with  any  malady,  either  of  a  con- 
ttcbos  or  malarious  cnaracter,  such  as 
•pe,  if  exposed  to  its  influences  in  the 
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early  morning,  before  the  ]^wers  of  the 
constitution  have  been  invigorated  with 
food,  especially  with  tiiat,  such  as  warm 
tea  or  coffee,  which  affords  the  eentle 
stimulation  of  heat.  Further,  individuals 
are  never  so  liable  to  succumb  to  disease 
as  they  are  during  the  stage  of  depression 
succeeding  a  debauch.  Every  day  adds  to 
our  experience  of  the  way  in  which  the  iU- 
ventilated  and  badly-dndned  dwelling  gives 
the  tendency  to  fever  and  to  cholera,  'vniOst 
at  the  same  time  it  fosters  their  deadly 
germs  into  activity.  LasUy,  nothing  pre- 
disposes more  to  disease,  or  increases  the 
tendency  to  it,  than  the  depressing  pas- 
sions, such  as  fear,  despondency,  &c 
Those  who  give  way  to  dread  of  taking 
any  malady,  open  the  readiest  door  for  its 
incursicm,  and  even  without  the  fear  of  the 
disease  itself  being  the  cause  of  the  depres- 
sion, the  fact  of  the  mind  bein^  depreued, 
increases  greatly  the  susceptibility  to  any 
causes  of  disorder  in  active  operation  at 
the  time.  This  is  often  strikingly  exem- 
plified in  the  case  of  troops ;  it  is  idways 
observed  that  sickness  is  more  prevalent 
among  the  men  of  a  retreating  and  de- 
sponding army,  than  under  the  reverse  cir- 
cumstances. Perhaps,  under  no  circum- 
stances is  the  foorldUy  advantage  of  a  firm 
reliance  upon  Providence  more  palpable, 
than  when  that  reliance  sustains  the  mind 
in  cheerfulness,  hope,  and  resignation,  re- 
sistants  to  disease  which  come  to  the  aid 
of  those  who  hold  them,  when  other  help 
seems  to  have  vanished. 

There  is  a  kind  of  mixed  tendency  to 
disease,  partly  hereditary  and  partly  ex- 
cited by  external  circumstances :  it  is  Uiis 
from  which  the  children  bom  in  India, 
and  other  hot  climates,  of  English  parents, 
suffer,  particularly  if  the  parents  have  been 
long  resident.  They  cannot  be  retained 
in  the  clime  of  their  birth,  without  the 
^^reatest  risk  to  life  before  the  age  of  puberty 
IS  attained. 

Most  of  ^ose  causes  which  give  a  tendency 
to  disease,  also,  in  themselves,  when  acting 
with  increased  intensity,  tend  to  produce 
it,  or  to  aggravate  it  when  existing.  The 
infiuences  of  climate,  of  air,  whether  pure 
or  impure;  of  food,  whether  deficient  in 
quantity  or  quality ;  of  occupation,  of  habits, 
or  mental  influences,  are  all  powerful  ex- 
citants of  disease.  The  remittent  fevers  of 
the  tropics,  and  the  typhus  of  Britain,  the 
scrofula,  the  rickets  and  cutaneous^  erup- 
tions, the  consumption  of  the  metal  grinders, 
the  delirium  of  the  drunkard,  are  all  in- 
stances which  might  be  multiplied,  of  dis- 
eases produced  by  external  influences.  The 
dkarrhfBa  of  fear,   the  nostalgia  or  home 
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sickness — which  is  actually  accompanied 
with  disease  in  the  liing»— of  the  Highlander 
or  of  the  Swiss ;  the  diseases  of  uie  heart 
which  ronilt  from  the  agitation  of  political 
or  commercial  excitement,  are  all  examples 
of  the  production  of  disease  by  the  int^nal 
agency  of  the  mind. 

When  disease  has  established  itself  in 
the  constitution,  were  it  not  for  the  '*  ten- 
dency to  health,"  it  must  run  on  to  a  fatal 
termmation ;  the  wound  would  remain  un- 
healed, the  inflammation  would  extend,  or 
its  effects  remain  imrepaired,  were  it  not  for 
these  curatiye  powers  existing  in  the  consti- 
tution itscdf.  If,  then,  whatever  tends  to 
lower  tiie  standard  of  health,  fiivours  the 
inroads  of  disease,  so  the  preservation  of 
that  standard,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  patient,  and  the 
reduction  of  lus  malady,  ensures  a  more 
certain  and  speedy  throwing  off  of  the 
effects  of  the  disorder,  or  in  one  word — con- 
valescence. Patients  who  have  been  pro- 
fusely bled  are  often  very  long  in  recoverms;, 
and  during  the  period  of  recovery  are  liable 
to  relapse,  and  to  be  attacked  by  other  forms 
of  disease. 

Moreover,  during  the  progress  of  disease, 
nothing  assists  more  the  powers  of  the  con- 
stitution, which  tend  towards  health,  and 
to  throw  off  the  enemy,  than  a  cheerful  and 
hopeful  mind ;  as  the  people  call  it,  a  **good 
spirit;"  it  may  make  all  the  difference 
between  recovery  or  the*  reverse ;  indeed 
every  medical  man  must  have  met  with 
cases  of  illness,  in  which  the  patient  seemed 
as  it  were  resolved  not  to  give  in — seemed, 
under   unfavourable   circumstances, 
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determined  not  to  die,  if  they  could  help 
it— and  did  not  die ;  even  when  physical 
powers  tended  to  death,  the  mind  tended  to 
fife,  and  the  mind  succeeded.  Were  it 
not  for  the  tendency  to  health,  or  to  cure, 
existing  in  the  body,  our  medicines  would 
oe  in  vain,  and  he  is  the  best  physician 
who  can  detect  those  tendencies  to  recovery, 
permit  them  to  act  when  they  seem  strong 
enough,  and  assist  them  when  they  do  not. 
The  patient  in  the  lowest  stage  of  fever, 
still  nas  the  tendency  to  health  existing, 
and  actuiff  within,  and  battling  with  the 
disease ;  tne  powers  of  a  good  constitution 
maff  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to  conduct 
him  over  the  crisis ;  but  they  may  not,  and 
tmassistedf  the  patient  must  sink  ere  the 
tendency  to  throw  off  the  disease  gets  the 
mastery;  but  the  physician  steps  in,  he 
gives  lus  help  to  the  constitution ;  his  wine, 
and  bark,  and  nourishment,  and  regulation 
of  the  ftmctions,  support  the  frame  tlU  the 
struggle  is  over,  and  the  disease  is  van- 
quiuaed.    This  power  of  throwing  off  dis- 


,  this  tendency  to  health  with  whid 
the  Uving  body  is  endowed  requires  ti 
be  impressed  upon  the  mind  (^  peopl 
eenerally,  for  they  are  too  apt  to  attribut 
that  to  the  action  of  medicine,  whidi  medi 
cine  only  gives  its  assistance  to»  and  t 
despise  the  simpler  modes  of  treatmeat 
which  place  the  natural  powers  in  the  mos 
fiivourable  position  for  curing.  The  vulga 
attribute  the  healing  of  the  wound  to  tn 
plaster  which  merely  holds  it  together,  am 
cold  water  is  too  simple  to  do  g(X>d. 

The  appgravation  of  existing  disease,  boti 
by  physical  influences  and  mental  emotiom 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  enemies  the  i^y 
sician  has  to  contend  with.  The  subyec 
is  sufficiently  entered  into  in  the  vanon 
articles  of  this  work. 

Lastly,  disease  is  often  established  as 
secondiUT^  affection,  it  occurs  in  consequenc 
of  some  previously  existing  morbid  cod 
dition  of,  or  in,  some  part  of  the  bod^ 
Dropsy  is  a  disease  pecu£arly  of  this  class 
affection  of  the  heart,  Uver,  kidneys,  o 
other  disorders,  all  tending  to  produce  it 
apoplexy  may  result  from  disease  of  th 
heart :  in  these  cases,  the  secondary  diseas 
appears  simply  a  result,  without  beneficii 
influence ;  but  in  many  cases,  it  exerts 
tendency  to  remove  the  primary  one 
and  this  fact  is  one  of  great  importano 
in  the  treatment  of  all  disorders  of  th 
body,  for  rash  interference  with  the  natura 
effort  may  throw  the  diseased  action  bad 
upon  the  previouslyaffected,  or  upon  som 
more  vital  part.  The  healed-up  ulcer,  o 
cured  (?)  eruption,  may  occasion  h^id  dis 
ease,  or  the  stopped  diarrhoea  may  throi 
back  upon  the  constitution,  with  serious  o 
fatal  effect,  the  blood  poison  of  wfaidi  th 
vital  fluid  was  endeavouring  to  relieve  it 
selt  Even  that  alarming  incident  spittinj 
of  blood,  though  in  itself  a  grave  symptom 
may  tend  to  rdieve  from  worse  evil.  Thes 
efforts  of  the  constitution,  therefore,  to  cas 
off  or  cure  disease,  are  to  be  cautiousl; 
interfered  with. 

In  the  treatment  of  disease,  two  ver 
different  methods  have  to  be  pursued ;  di 
one  is  that  which  exerts  itself  directly  t 
cure  by  the  direct  action  of  certain  medi 
ciues.  Of  this,  the  cure  of  ague,  of  neu 
ral^^  and  other  periodical  diseasee,  b; 
quinine  or  iron,  is  an  example ;  experieno 
has  unfolded  to  us,  that  in  these  am 
similar  cases,  the  medicine  has  the  power  c 
curinff  by  some  relation  established  betwee 
it  and  tne  disease,  by  the  Author  of  a] 
thin^  and  in  nothing  is  His  mercy  mor 
strikingly  exemplified.  But,  why  qninin 
should  cure  neuralgia,  why  opium  shoal 
allay  pain,  we  cannot  tell,  at  least  in  th 
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preMnt  st«t*  of  our  knowled^;  tha  only 
^iprMch  to  ujr  ezplanation  being  one  giyen 
vf  Utkim,  The  other  method  in  the  treat- 
moit  of  cuMMe,  is  not  so  much  of  the  actiye 
as  of  the  ezpeotant  or  passive  character. 
Thcfe  are  manT — perhaps  the  migority 
bdong  to  this  dass — ^forms  of  disease,  for 
whidiwe  knowof  no  eure^  such  as  quinine  is 
to  ague;  the  throwing  off  the  malady  must 
be  hj  the  natural  powers,  and  our  only 
NBource  coosista  in  putting  and  keeping 
those  natural  powers  in  as  favourable  a 
Mate  for  this  purpose  as  possible.  Of  this, 
nany  fonns  of  £Bver  are  examples ;  we  can- 
not hope  to  ctire,  we  can  only  hope  to  pilot 
tlie  body  through  the  rocks  and  untoward 
aurentB  which  arise  in  the  course  of  the 
disorder,  to  allay  secondary  diseases  which 
Aow  themselTes,  to  alleviate  painful  symp- 
tonu,  and  to  support  the  constitution. 
These  facts  should  be  made  plain  to  the 
niids  of  unprofessional  persons  generally, 
fat  die  most  erroneous  notions  prevail  upon 
the  points  just  alluded  to,  and  often  leaa  to 
diaaatisfiaction  with  medical  men.  One  who 
is  eontent  with  guiding  the  course  of  a 
km,  either  with  the  gentlest  treatment,  or 
vi&  what  people  may  consider  no  treat- 
BMBt  at  all,  is  looked  upon  as  inefficient, 
vhibt  the  busy  meddler,  who  interferes 
without  aim  or  object,  and  probably  thwarts 
ink  uncalled-for  medicine,  the  natural  ten- 
ancy to  cure,  is  regarded  as  the  '*  active  "(?) 
pactitioner. 

The  rsfoence  firom  this  article  must  be 
to  the  work  at  large,  for  it  bears  upon  the 
vhole. 

DISIKFECTANTS  are  any  agents  which 
ieatroy  the  power  or  means  of  propagation 
of  diiesses  which  spread  by  mfection  or 
eaatagion.  Purification  of  every  kind,  there- 
in, either  by  fresh  air  or  by  water,  is  dis- 
B&edn^,  these  agents  acting  by  din>er8ing 
ordilutmg  the  morbific  germs,  whatever 
these  may  be.  A  high  temperature  doubt- 
lea  sets  as  a  disin&ctant,  by  destroying 
their  chemical  composition,  and  chlorine 
udamriatic  acids  |irobably  exert  aaimilar 
i>feence.  Quick-hme  and  charcoal,  on  the 
^her  haosd,  mo^t  likely  owe  their  disin- 
I^ding  properties  to  their  power  of  absorb- 
hgvirious  cases.  These  chemical  agents 
antlluseliu,  but  cleanliness  and  ventila- 
tioa  are  disinfectants  in  the  .power  of  all, 
vd  thdr  operation  is  both  continued  and 
eoBdodre  to  comfort.* 

Befier  to— iltV — Contaffum^^Chlorine,  Sjc, 

DISLOCATION,— in  medical,  or  rather 
*B|icsl  language,  means  the  displacement 
^  thdr  natural  positions,  of  bones  or 
pvtuas  of  bones  at  the  points  where  they 
■n  eoonected  together  by  means  of  joints  or 


*' articulationB."    There  is  not,  perhaps,  a 
bone  in  the  body  which  may  not  be  dis- 
placed by  violence,  but  some  are  much 
more  liable  to  the  accident  than  others.    It 
would  answer  no  good  purpose,  in  a  work  of 
this  kind,  to  enter  into  details  respecting 
the  varied  dislocations  which  may  and  do 
occur :  a  few,  therefore,  only  of  the  com- 
monest, most  easily  recognizable,  and  most 
readily  remediable  will  he  noticed.     There 
is  some  difficulty  in  treating  the  subject  of 
dislocation  in  a  popular  work ;  for  although, 
from  the  nature  of  the  accidcnit,  and  of  Uie 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  apt  to  occur,  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  some  knowledge 
should  be  possessed  by  the  unprofessional, 
both  as  regards  the  signs  ana  symptoms 
of  dislocation,  and   its   more   immediate 
treatment;  the  difficulty  that  occasionally 
presents  itself^  even  to  the  skilled  surgeon, 
in  determining  whether  dislocation  actually 
exists  or  not,  or  whether  it  is  complicated 
with  some  other  ixgury,  such  as  fracture, 
renders  the  matter  a  delicate  one  for  lay 
interference.    With  this  caution,  therefore, 
that  unless  tolerably  clear  upon  the  pointy 
it  will  be  better  to  wait  oven  days  for 
the  arrival  of  skilled  advice,  than  to  make 
attempts  to  remedy  an  uncertainly-ascer- 
tained injury,  the  allowing  hints  may  be 
useful,  particularly  in  those  cases  in  wnlch 
the  accident  does  not  happen  for  the  first 
time,  and  this  will  often  oe  the  case ;  for, 
having  once  occurred,  it  is  very  apt  to  do  so 
again,  even  from  slight  causes.    In  such 
cases,  the  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
mishap  will  be  most  materially  diminished  ; 
indeeo,  the  patient  himself  is  generallv 
perfectly  well  aware  of  what  has  occurred, 
and  can  often  give  directions  accordingly. 
The  symptoms  of  dislocation  having  oc- 
curred after  violence  or  accident  are,  pain 
with  loss  of  power  over  the  limb  or  memocr, 
and  its  becoming  fixed  in  one  position,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  moved,  either  by  the 
patient  or  by  others,  at  least  not  without 
occasioning   severe    sufiering ;    numbness 
is  felt  in  the  limb,  the  person  becomes 
faint  and  sick,  and  if  the  iomt  be  examined, 
it  will  be  found  deformed. 

Whenever  doubt  exists,  as  to  whether 
dislocation  has  or  has  not  happened,  the 
case  should  be  examined  by  a  competent 
surgeon  as  early  as  possible,  and  no  time 
wasted  in  fomentations  and  rubbings,  which 
are  perfectly  useless.  If  a  bone  is  *'  out  of 
place,"  it  cannot  be  too  soon  restored  to 
Its  proper  position,  and  nothing  will  j^ye 
relief^  at  least  for  a  long  period,  if  this  is 
not  effected.  A  bone  cenainly  may  remain 
permanently  dislocated,  and  the  member 
attain,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  very  con- 


*  For  nmeh  additional  Information,  sea  Appendix. 
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•idenble  amannt  of  motion,  by  the  fbnnAtiaD 
of&nawjointibutit  is  lonj  before  it  doeiio, 
the  power  of  movement  la  ncrer  equal  to 
wtiat  it  waa  befoie,  oi  would  luTe  been,  bad 
tbe  injury  to  the  joint  been  properly  recti- 
fied, and  mucb  imncceisaiy  pain  is  aufiered. 
The  ueeeaaity  for  the  ipeedy  reduction  of  a 
diahKatian  ii  great,  from  the  fact  that  erery 
day  inoreaaei  the  diffioolty  of  iU  perform- 
anoe,  and  when  a  eertiin  time  hu  t^paed, 
no  force  which  can  be  Mtwtod  cwnaJatent 
with  aatatf  to  life  and  limb— will  be  ade- 
quate to  retunt  the  displaced  bone,  partly 
owing  to  the  reaisltmce  of  the  musd^a,  but 
also  to  obliteration  or  doing  away  with 
the  cavity  which  formed  the  one  portion  of 
the  joint.  When  dislocation  ocean,  two 
different  actions  take  place ;  one,  that  by 
which  the  bone  is  dnveii  from  its  usual 
poaition ;  the  other,  the  action  of  the  muscles, 
which  tend  atill  litrtlier  to  draw  it  from,  its 
proper  site,  as  aoan  as  the  balance  of  resist- 
BDOe  of  bone  against  bone  ia  reraoTed.  It 
ia,  too,  in  most  oaaca,  the  action  of  the 
musclea  which  tends  to  keep  the  bone  dis- 
placed, and  to  resist  the  ^orts  made  to 
replace  it.  This  is  evident  &om  the  facti 
tbat  if  a  person  be  seen  immediately  after 
s  dislocation,  and  whilst  tuSeiing  firom 
ihe  faintness  which  almost  invariably 
accorapaniea  the  accident,  and  whilst  the 
muscles  are  necessarily  in  a  state  of  weak' 
ncaa  and  relaxation;  the  dialocntion  may 
often  be  reduced  with  the  greatest  posiibte 
case,  even  by  the  unskilled :  and  further, 
when  the  surgeon  haa  to  deal  with  a  case 
uf  dislocation,  in  a  strong  and  muscular 
subject,  ha  endeavouis  to  produce  thii 
fiiintnesa — if  that  following  the  accident 
haa  passed  away — by  bleedmg.  nauseating 
medicines,  warm-baths,  &o.*  When,  there- 
fare,  a  dialocation  occurs,  the  bone  is  not 
simply  poshed  out  of  its  place,  but  ia  drawn 
for  the  moat  part  upwards,  or  toworda  the 
body  ;  tbe  dislocated  bone  of  the  finger  is 
drawn  upwards  over  its  fellow;  the  arm 
bone,  in  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  may  be 
drawn  upwards,  oi  into  the  arm-pit,  in  this 
case  dovmwardi,  it  ia  true,  aa  regards  the 
joint,  but  atill  towards  the  body,  and  the 
same  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  moat 
forma  of  dislocation.  The  firat  object, 
therefore,  in  beating  a  dislocation,  rouat  be 
to  draw  it  down  from  or  out  of  iae  aitua- 
tion,  to  and  in  which  it  has  been  drawn, 
and  ia  retained  by  the  muscUa  of  the  limb, 
and  to  get  it  aa  near  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  Joint,  or  in  othnr  words,  aa  near  tbe 
part  from  which  it  haa  been  dialocated  as 
poa^e.  If  the  dialocated  bone  is  thus 
urawn  down  to,  or  near  to  tbe  level  of  the 
oilier  portion  of  the  joint  Ittm  which  it  has 
■  ChlgnAmn  It  mnr  imlvsnallr  bhiI  ta  nlai  Ibi 
Ihonntbly  ihn  aayilibv  slia  WliUa 
diOcuIlr  la '-'-■ ■■ '  — — 


been  removed,  the  nuacles  irill  of  them, 
aelvea  tend  to  draw  it  into  ft*  old  poaitioa. 
A.  good  deal  ia  often  aaid  about  the  Bdjuat- 
tnent,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the  bone  inndtusinz  dia- 
locations,  and  thongh,  perii^a,  na^l  in 
some  caaes,  in  many,  nntliitia  of  ^^^  hmA 
ia  required,  at  leaat  unprofteional  perwna 
should  not  attempt  it ;  at)  that  ia  to  be  done 
is,  give  the  muscles  the  iltanee  of  dikwing 
the  bone  into  its  old  place,  by  hrinjging  it 
to  a  i>osition  in  which  this  can  be  ^Sscted. 
This  is  often  exemplified  in  caaea  in  which 
much  force  is  uaed  in  the  reduction  of  a 
dislocation ;  if  the  force  be  kept  up  BtTODgly, 
the  bone  cannot  be  drawn  into  ita  ao^at, 
because  the  force  ia  stronger  than  the 
muscles  of  the  patient ;  but  relax  the  ex- 
ternal force  for  a  moment,  and  without  any 
fitting  or  adjustment,  the  bone  is  inatantly 
drawn,  or  "aucked"  into  its  proper  poutioa 
by  the  power  of  its  own  muaclea.  The  above 
principlea  will  be  better  nnderatiMd  by  a 
reference  to  tbe  annexed  cut — for  which  the 
anthor  ia  indebted  to  Pnfesaor  Fuguason's 
JfanuoJ  of  Surgtry,     In  lliia — &g.  A,  1 — ia 


the  ihallow  c 
biade— 3— in  w'hich  the  round  extremity 
or  head — 2 — of  the  arm  bone— 4 — ouglit 
to  rest,  but  from  which  it  is  represented  as 
displaced  or  dislocated.  The  mnsclea  are 
not  here  represented.  It  ia  evident,  that 
before  the  round  head— 2 — ia  replaMd  in 
the  cavity — 1 — it  must  be  fordbly  drawn 
down  to  Its  level ;  this  drawing  down  the 
mnsclea  strongly  resist,  but  also  tend  by 
the  same  power  to  draw  the  head  of  tbe 
bone  into  its  place,  aa  aoon  aa  i<  is  drawn 
down  sufficiently  for  them  to  do  ao. 

These  principUt  reapecting  the  nature  and 
management  of  dialocationa  nave  bean  dwdt 
suKla  •nniKl  a  dUoested  Joint,  •fUA  It  doaa  bmi 

■  Dsdir  lu  InllueDcs,  iba  nina  bi 

II,  ar  lu  eDiKtlnjc  ndBcUoa  at  tha  dlBli 


Mgcof  them  would  be  morelikelj  to  lead 


■*,   which   characterise   the 

of  didoeaticiiu,  and  which 

k*  eoold  not  enrj  in  hi*  mind.  There  ii, 
hiHiici,  yet  snothar  important  principle 
fantrad  in  the  leduotioa  of  dialocationa. 
it  hm  bMn  pointed  out,  how  the  bone 
teftMt  froB  the  bod7--which  it  oiually 
fawBi^ — 1«  to  b«  drawn  down;  bnt  that 


imm  too.  Thia  ia  saail  j  «dbet«d  in  auch 
MM*  M  Iha  ankle  ot  the  nvitt,  bjr  anjr  one 
|N*piu  and  hddinit  Annl j  either  th«  leg 
traafiM-ann;  bvt  in  the  caae  of  the  hip 
4f  tke  akouldVr  nore  nuna^ement  ia  reqtii- 
dia.  ill  the  Uttfr,  whi^  ia  the  moat  likely 
H  bll  under  non-prafeaaional  treatment, 
Ik  ahonlder -blade  mnat  be  fixed  ot  pre- 
wued  bant  giring  way  with  the  "  extend- 
iof  "  farce  apfdied  to  the  axm-bone  ;  how 
Sua  ii  to  b«  done,  will  be  pointed  out 
*lm  the  particular  diilocfttioa  ia  treated 
ot  Apiii^  in  ■■  mftfcing  tiiQ  ektenaion," 
ilut  ii.  niins  the  forcifale  efiort  to  return 
Ilia  diilocated  bone  to  its  place,  the  extend- 
|«g  fme  will  beat  be  made  in  the  direction 
awhicb  the  limb  ia  fixed,  and  in  the  manner 
mm  tikelj  to  bring  the  Joint  portion,  or 
"uticiilation"  of  the  diiplacedbone,  ai  near 
In  ihc  old  position  aa  poaiible,  and  it  must 
be  tpplied  directly  to  uie  bone  which  is  dia- 
plKcd.  Thoa,  in  diilocstion  of  the  shoulder, 
ibt  reducing  force  ia  applied  to  the  arm- 
toot  ;  in  dulocatioQ  of  Uie  hip  to  that  of 
the  thigh.  This  extending  power  may  sim- 
)!]'  bt  br  the  hand,  but  a  cloth,  or  band 
«  ume  kind,  put  round  the  member  to  be 
nplutd,  ia  often  more  adTantageoua.  In 
|>^  to  put  thia  band  on  moat  efficiently,  it 
■  ip^ied  in  the  foim  of  what  ia  called  the 
time  hitch— Bg.  B -which  will  be  better 


DIS 

ondsntood  from  an  examination  of  the  rat, 
than  &oai  any  dcscriptioa.  Thia  donUe 
nooae,  which  may  be  fi>nned  of  any  auit- 
able  material,  auch  aa  a  large  toft  hand- 
kerchief being  fitted  to  the  part  to  which 
force  ia  to  be  used,  with  a  piece  of  olnth 
interposed  between  it  and  the  akin,  ia  not 
liable  (o  tighten  when  its  loose  «nda  are 
uaed  to  pull  by.  The  particular  disloca- 
tiona  moat  likely  to  be  recognized  and  to 
be  remedied  by  unpiofession^  persona,  are 
those  of  the  sinsll  joints,  aucli  aa  finger* 
and  toes ;  of  the  wrist  and  ankle  ;  of  the 
elbow,  ahouldo',  and  lower  jaw. 

Bialocatioiia  of  Sngera  or  toes  may  gene- 
rally be  made  out  by  most,  and  should,  if 
poauble  be  reduced  at  once ;  the  dislocated 
tione  bcdng  grasped  as  represented— fig.  C— 


ialao  taken  from  Pergnsaon's  Surmry]  and 
orcibly  pulled  into  place ;  or  tha  clore  hitch 
nooae,  made  with  a  piece  of  tape,  may  be 
used.*  Dislocation  of  the  thumb,  it  should 
be  known,  is  extremely  difficult  of  reduc- 
tion, and  should  this  not  be  effected  at  once, 
the  attempt  ought  to  be  given  up  till  the  sur- 
geon's arrival ;  it  is,  moreover,  one  <^  the 
dislocations  wiiich  may  be  left  unreduced 
with  les*  subseonent  inconvenience  than 
many  othen.  Dislocation  of  the  ankle  is 
very  generally  accompanied  with  fracture, 
but  the  distortion  ii  often  so  great  and  evi- 
dent, and  the  suffering  so  severe,  that  when 
the  accident  does  occur  far  Irom  proper  aid, 
some  attempt  ought  to  be  made  Co  put  the 
displaced  parta  in  better  position  ;  for  this 
purpose,  whilst  one  individual  graaps  the 
leg  firmly,  another,  putting  one  hand  on 
the  heel  and  the  other  on  the  instep,  should 
endeavour,  whilst  steadily  pulling  down- 
ward, to  bring  the  joint  into  its  natural 
position. 

Ditioeation  of  iht  writt  ia  reduced  by  the 
foie-arm  being  tightly  grasped  by  one  indi- 
vidual, the  surgeon  uying  hold  of  the 
patient's  hand  in  hi*,  and  endeavouring  bv 
ateady  traction  downwards,  and  t\ig}il  up 
"*  down  movement,  to  bring  the  joint  into 


DIS 

Duloeaiion  of  ike  elbow* if  attended  to 
quiddy  after  the  accident,  may  often  be 
easily  reduced  by  seating  th.e  person  in  a 
chair,  carrying  tne  arm  well  behind  the 
back,  and  puUing,  not  very  forcibly,  from. 
the  fore-arm. 

Both  these  dislocations — of  the  wrist 
and  elbow — may  be  suspected,  when,  after 
yiolence — ^particularly  such  as  is  c€tleulated 
to  push   either  the  hand  or  lower  arm 


DIS 

heads  dificrent  ways,  and  to  tiial  the 
scurgeoD,  having  previously  taken  off  his 
boot,  can  place  his  heel  in  the  ann-pti  of 
the  patirat,  whilst  he  grasps  the  hand,  or  a 
towel  fixed  to  the  arm  of  the  affected  side; 
in  this  way,  whilst  the  heel  is  used  to  posh 
against  the  displaced  bone  in  the  arm-pit,  it, 
combined  with  the  traction  exerted  by  the 
BorgeoQ  upon  the  limb  of  the  patient,  tends 
to  give  a  lererage  by  which  the  bone  is  so 


upwards— inability  to  use  the  limb  below  I  phwed,  that  it  can  be  drawn  into  the  socket 
the  seat  of  the  injury,  and  distortion  ana  I  by  the    mnades.     This   method  may  be  a 


impaired  motion  of  the  joint,  are  unac- 
companied with  any  gating  sensation,  such 
as  occurs  when  bone  is  fractured. 

Dislocation  of  the  shoulder  is  most  gene- 
rally occasioned  by  yiolence  applied  to  the 
elbow,  or  by  falls,  whilst  the  arm  is  not 
close  down  to  the  side  of  the  body.   Some- 
times the  exact  discrimination  of  an  injury 
to  the  shoulder  joint  is  a  matter  of  much 
difficulty,  for  fracture  alone,  or  fractures 
with  dislocation,  may  occur.  At  other  times, 
particularly  in  thin  persons,  it  is  tolerably 
easily  made  out,  more  ao  if  the  examination 
is  made  before  swelling  comes  on.      In 
addition  to  the  genera,  symptoms  of  dis- 
location already  enumerated,  the  injured 
shoulder  will  be    perceptibly   altered  in 
shape  ;  it  will  appear  more  oe^ressed  and 
flatter  than  the  soimd  one,  and  if  the  hand 
is  placed  upon  the  spot  which  ought  to  be 
occupied  with  the  round  head  of  the  arm- 
bone — and  this  may  be  discovered  by  ex- 
amination of  the  unmjured  shoulder— it 
will  be  found  hollow,  and  further,  if  the  arm 
be  now  gently  moyed  about,  and  its  bone 
traced  up  towards  the  shoulder,  it  will  be 
foxmd  moving  in  some  unusual  position, 
most  probably  in  the  arm-pit.    Supposing, 
therefore,  that  the  case  is  sufficiently  clear, 
and  that  the  sufferer  from  the  accident,  in 
the  absence  of  proper  surgictU  (usisiance^  is 
content  to  riuL  the  matter  upon  non-profes- 
sional iudgment,  or  that  frt)m  having  been 
the  subject  of  the  accident  on  some  pre- 
vious occaAon,  he  is  tolerably  certain  of  its 
present  nature  ;    the  means  for  the  reduc- 
tion ought  to  be  set  about  as  speedily  as 
possible,  if  it  can  be,  whilat  faintness  nrom 
the  iniuries  continues.     These  means  vary 
consiaerably ;  hanging  over  doors  or  gates, 
the  arm-pit  being  placed  on  the  edge,  have 
been  employed  and  recommended ;  and  in 
persons  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  fre- 
quent dislocations  in  the  same  shoulder, 
may  be  efficient,  but  in  a  first  dislocation 
ihould  never  be  resorted  to.      One  fr«- 
^uently-ised  method  of  reducing  disloca- 
tion of  the  arm-bone  into  the  arm-pit,  is  for 
both  patient  and  surgeon  to  lie  down  upon 
Jie  ground  side  by  side,  but  with  their 

*  This  dlslocatkm,  like  tbe  precedinir,  is  extremely  apt  to  be  eonfoonded  with  fnctnre  of  the  bones 
to  the  Joint,  and  greet  caatton  ia  neoeeeery  in  aicertainlng  tbe  natnre  of  the  injury. 

\  It  ebonld  be  remembered  that  the  onfortunete  snfferer  ie  quite  unable^  in  most  oaaee,  to  speak  a  ala^ 
wad  distinGtly,  so  as  tu  explain  tbe  aatme  of  the  accident. 
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oonvenient  one,  when  only  one  person  is  m 
company  with  the  individnal  to  whom  the 
accident  has  happened.    The  following  is  the 
most  generally  nsefnl  and  most  resorted  to 
mode  of  reducing  dislocation  of  the  shoolder: 
Tbe  patient  being  seated  on  a  ohsir,  a  large 
towel  or  a  table  doth,   folded  broad,   is  to 
be  passed  round  the  chest,  close  under  the 
arm-pit   of  tiie    affected   aide,    crossed   over 
the  opposite  shotilder,  and  held  either  by  a 
strong    aaebtaut  or  fastened    to   some    fixed 
point.    By  this  application,  the  shoulder 
olade  is  fixed,  the  arm  itself  is  then  to  be 
pulled,  chiefly  in  the  direction  in  which  it 
nas  been  flxed,  firmly ^  steadily^  and  slowly ; 
this  being  done,  either  directly  by  the  hands 
of  assistants,  or  by  a  towel  fastened  round 
tne  arm  by  the  hitch-noose— fig.  B.      If 
when  this  steady  pull  has  been  persevered 
in  for  some  time,  the  displaced  bone  does 
not  get  into  place,  the  effect  of  suddenly 
taking  off  the  attention  of  the  patient  may 
be  tried,  either  b^  some  sudden  exclamation, 
or  by  dashing  a  little  cold  water  in  the  face. 
By  such  a  proceeding,  the  muscles  which 
resist  the  reducing  or  pulling  force  applied 
to  the  arm,  are  for  a  moment,  so  to  speidt, 
thrown  off  their  guard,  and  that  moment 
may  suffice  to  permit  the  bone  to  pass  into 
its  socket. 

Dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  is  not  a  yery 
imfrequent  occurrence,  and  happens  fi^m 
pejrsons  opening  the  mouth  very  wide, 
either  in  laughing  or  gaping ;  the  jaw  slips, 
and  its  joint  portions  or  articulations  on 
both  sides  are  drawn  forward  ;  the  person 
cannot  close  the  jaws,  but  remains  with 
the  mouth  wide  open,  a  most  inconvenient 
position  should  skilled  assistance  be  far 
distant;  the  accident,  however,  can  scarcely 
be  mistaken,  and  may  be  rectified  without 
much  difficulty  by  a  bystander. f  For  this 
purpose,  the  tnumb  or  thumbs,  according 
to  wheUier  the  joint  is  entirely  dislocated 
or  only  on  one  side,  are  to  be  placed  by 
the  acting  party  upon  the  upper  portions  ot 
the  back  teeth,  and  strong  pressure  exerted 
downwards,  whilst  the  chin  is  dravm  up- 
wards by  the  fingers  at  the  same  time.  As 
the  jaw  returns  to  its  place,  its  powerful 
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BQseles  dniw  it  upwards  with  a  sudden 
nuq^  and  if  tha  fin^n  of  the  operator  are 
BoCeoTered  with  a  handkerchia  or  some 
odier  material,  they  may  get  smartly  bitten. 
After  dialocation  of  any  part  has  occurred 
tfnd  been  reduced,  a  bandage  or  some  appli- 
cation which  will  confine  me  ii^ured  mem- 
bcfs  should  be  worn  for  some  days,  not 
sim^  from  £ear  of  the  accident  recurring 
at  me  time,  but  to  keep  the  parts,  which 
must  hmve  been  more  or  less  lacerated, 
ooiet,  and  to  permit  the  internal  traces  of 
me  injury  to  be  as  much  as  possible  ob- 
literated.     In   conclusion,  although   the 
■object  of  dislocation  has  been  dwelt  upon 
■t  some  length,  it  is  chiefly  for  the  reason 
that  these  accidents,  painful  at  the  time, 
and,  if  unremedied,  nroductiye  of  deformity 
and  inqMired  usef umess  for  the  future,  are 
often  orerlooked,  or  are  apt  to  occur  at 
great  distances  firom  skilled  assistance.    In 
raeh  cases,  the  information  given  in  the 
ftRgomg  article,  may,  either  by  directing 
■tteation  to  the  importance  of  the  injury 
tad  of  its  speedy  rectification,  or,  if  acted 
vpoQ  with  care  and  prudence,  by  pointing 
out  the  most  effectiTe  treatment,  prove  a 
uMfolgnide. 
Befer  to— Joint* — Mu$ele8,  S^,,  t^e. 
DISORDERED  FUNCTION.— a  tcnn 
vcrj  frequently  used  in  medical  language, 
Bttna  oepartnre  from  the  usual  healmy 
letkm  of  anj  portion  of  the  body,  either 
QBioeompaniea  with  perceptible  change  of 
ttnifctore,  or  as  a  consequence  of  altered 
tnietare  of  the  part. 
Befer  to — Disease. 

DISTILLED  WATER.— See  Water. 
DIURETICS— are  medicines  which  in- 
cniie  the  flow  of  urine.    The  class  em- 
^>nces  very  many  substances,  but  it  will  be 
loflcient  to  notice  only  those  which  may  be 
Bost  isfely  and  generally  used ;  they  are — 
Broom, 
Brndelion, 
Pir  Top,  \ 

Gin,        I  which  contain  turpentine. 
Juniper, ) 
Paisley, 

Potash — Solution  or  Liquor  Potassae, 
Acetate, 

Bitartrate,  or  Cream  of  Tartar, 
Carbonate, 
Nitrate  or  Saltpetre, 
Soda— Carbonate, 
Sjriritnous  Liquors, 
^t  of  Sweet  Nitre, 
Somn, 
Turpentme. 
yhttt  is  alwa^  some  degree  of  imcer- 
**iaty  in  the  action  of  diuretic  medicines, 
^  with  some  more  than  others      The 


author  has  found  the  two  first  on  the  list-* 
broom  and  dandeUon-HUi  certain,  or  more 
so  than  any  others,  and,  as  domestic 
remedies,  they  have  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  procurable  in  this  country,  and  of 
being  perfectly  safe.  Fluids  should  be 
given  neely  during  the  action  of  diuretie 
refnedies.  It  sometimes  happens,  that 
diuretics  which  vrould  not  act  before,  act 
after  the  administration  of  an  active  purga- 
tive. Similar  eflects  are  foimd  in  the  hands 
of  medical  men,  before  and  after  bleeding. 
As  mentioned  imder  the  article  Coffee, 
the  infusion  of  the  raw  berry  is  diuretic. 
Mental  emotion  such  as  fear,  and  nervous 
disorders  such  as  hysteria,  it  is  weU  known, 
give  rise  to  great  increase  in  the  flow  or 
urine.* 

Refer  to  the  various  separate  articles,  for 
the  use«,  &c.,  of  the  diiuretics  mentioned.t 
tDOVER'S  POWDER— is  a  compound 
of  one  grain  of  opium,  one  of  ipecacuanha, 
and  eight  grains  of  sulphate  of  potass, 
powdered  weU  together :  ten  grains  conse- 
quently contain  one  of  opium.  It  is  much 
used  as  a  remedy  to  produce  perspiration — 
in  which,  however,  it  often  fails — and  in 
cases  generally  where  opium  is  requisite. 
The  ipecacuanha  may  occasion  sickness. 

Refer  to— Qpttim. 

DOUCHE — is  a  stream  of  water  directed 
upon  a  part  of  the  body,  and  *<  is  most  fre* 
quently  performed  while  the  patient  ia  in 
&e  baUi.  Douches  are  of  various  kinds,  as 
the  descending,  the  lateral,  and  the  ascend- 
ing— the  water  in  the  first  kind  falling  from 
a  reservoir,  at  a  greater  or  lesser  height 
upon  the  patient  in  a  single  or  diviaed 
stream,  the  size  of  which  may  be  varied 
according  to  circumstances.  The  lateral 
doudie  is  produced  by  a  man's  pressing  Uie 
water  through  a  tube,  as  vnth  a  fire-engine, 
the  stream  being  directed  against  any  part 
of  the  body  that  is  indicated.  The  strength 
of  this  can  be  regulated  by  the  attendants 
pumping  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
force,  and  also  by  a  finger  placed  over  the 
aperture  by  which  the  stream  is  divided. 
In  the  ascending  douche,  the  column  of 
water  is  directed  upwards,  and  is  usually 
taken  in  a  sitting  posture;  this  douche 
being  almost  exclusively  employed  in  com- 
plaints of  the  organs  contained  within  the 
pelvis. 

"Douches  are  directly  exciting  remedies, 
and  are  mosthr  used  to  produce  a  greater 
degree  of  vitality  and  activity  in  parts,  as 
in  cases  of  local  debility,  scrofulous  swell- 
ing, muscular  rigidity,  piaialysis,  contracted 
jomts,  neuralgic  pains,  &c.  They  are  mostly 
administered  while  the  patient  is  in  the 
bath,  and  are  often  advantageously  com- 

it^Mt^n  found  an  excellent  diuretic,  etpedally  In  cues  in  which  the  llTcr  Is  aflTccted. 

tiMOet. 

l^oaoTAa'i  SoLOTXOir.^— This  contains  Iodine,  Areente,  and  Mercury,  and  Is  a  convenient  form  for  ad- 
yyawttan,  wheo  it  ie  desired  to  give  these  drogi  In  combination.  Duee— Fire  to  Ten  drops  three  times 
*^*  it  ii^  however,  a  medicine  toaroely  suitable  for  onprof eselonal  hands. 
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l»ined  with  friction.  The  employment  of 
the  douche  requires  to  be  carefully  super- 
intended."—Extracted  from  Lee's  **  Baths 
of  England."* 

Refer  to— Bo^A. 

DRASTIC — a  medical  term  applied  to 
purgatiye  medicines,  which  act  strongly 
and  produce  watery  eTauuations.  * 

Refer  to — Purgativet, 

BRAIN AGE---i8  the  important  process  by 
which  superfluous  moisture  is  removed  frt)m 
the  soil,  through  the  soil  itself,  or  by  means 
of  channels  made  in  or  through  the  earth. 
It  may  be  either  natural  or  artificial;  to 
carry  off  the  simple  excess  of  fluid  resulting 
from  atmospheric  moisture,  such  as  rain, 
or  to  remove  the  impure  and  deteriorated 
fluids,  which  more  or  less  result  wh»« 
man  and  the  domestic  animals  are  congre- 
gated. 

The  salubrity  of  a  district  is  always 
closely  connected  with  its  natural  drainage ; 
whenever  moisture  accumulates,  either  fi^m 
position,  that  is,  want  of  inclination  or 
•lope  to  run  it  off,  or  from  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  disease  is  apt  to  prevaiL  Professor 
Anstedf  remarks,  <*  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  district  where  sand  and  gravel 
allow  the  water  to  drain  off  at  once  breath 
the  surface,  and  that  where  hard  and  im- 
permeable rock  permits  the  rain  to  escape 
readily  into  the  nearest  running  stream, 
wlU  00  on  the  whole  the  most  healthy; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  which  tne 
tough  clays  retain  the  water  in  ponds  on 
the  Surface  will  be  exposed  to  manh  fevers 
and  various  disorders  affecting  the  throat 
and  lungs.  These  remarks  apply  chiefly  to 
temperate  climates,  but  when  the  conditions 
of  vegetation  are  taken  into  account,  they 
are  no  less  true  than  important  for  warm 
countries,  where  the  rankness  of  the  vege- 
tation must  no  doubt  be  connected  wiUi 
the  nature  of  the  sub^soil  over  which  it 


grows. 


»» 


These  considerations  are  important  for 
all,  and  especially  for  the  emigrant  and 
settler  in  new  districts,  who  ought  always 
to  fix,  if  possible,  upon  a  site  for  his  dwell- 
ing, where  the  water  has  or  may  bo  made 
to  have  an  efficient  drainage  in  every 
direction  and  way,  and  to  exercise  caution 
also,  that  the  dwelling  of  himself  and  family 
is  not  so  placed  that  any  generally  prevail- 
ing wind  can  blow  upon  it  from  a  marshy 
or  badly  drained  tract  of  country.  The 
effect  of  draining  the  soil«  in  rendering  a 
country  more  salubrious,  and  in  removing 
disease,  is  well  exemplified  in  the  disap- 
pearance  of  ague   from   many   parts    of 

t  ProfMior  of  Geology,  Klngli  Coll«g«»  Loadon. 


Britain  in  which  it  formerly  prevailed,  a 
circumstance  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for,  by  the  increased  attention  to  the  dndn- 
age  of  those  districts.  As  might  be  ex« 
pected,  low  situations  are  not  liluly  to  be  so 
well  drained  as  those  situated  an  elevated 
.groimd;  the  latter  does  not,  alone,  however, 
suffice  in  all  cases  if  the  drainage  is  impro- 
perly managed,  and  some  of  Uie  worst  local 
forms  of  tnphus  have  been  known  to  prevail 
in  such  places. 

The  drainage  of  houses  or  collections  of 
houses,  where  day  by  day  there  must  be 
removed  the  excretions,  both  solid  and 
fluid,  of  man  and  animals,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  points  connected  with  the 
preservation  of  health,  it  might  almost  be 
added,  and  one  of  the  most  neglected  ones. 
Both  in  tovm  and  countrv,  the  necessity  for 
sufficient  drainage,  whether  of  the  natural 
moisture  of  the  soil,  of  the  results  of  animal 
life,  or  of  domestic  habits,  has  been,  if  not 
entirely  overlooked,  most  insufficiently  pro- 
vided for.  It  might  shame  the  boasted 
denization  of  our  era,  to  learn  that  in  Bib-. 
Layard's  researches  in  Ninevelv  he  found 
the  buildings— of  an  age  estimated  at  1200 
years  before  Christ — ^provided  with  a  com- 
plete system  of  sewerage.  Each  room  had  a 
drain  connected  with  a  main  sewer. 

It  is  generally  thought,  that  in  the  coun- 
try less  necessity  exists  for  perfect  drainage 
tlian  there  does  in  large  towns,  and  to  some 
extent  the  idea  may  be  correct,  in  so  £sr, 
as  the  less  number  of  individuals  col- 
lected in  a  given  spot,  and  the  freer  circula- 
tion of  air,  must  tend  to  preserve  greater 
purity  of  atmosphere ;  but  tne  idea,  by  lull- 
ing suspicion  has  proved  a  dangerous  <me, 
and  the  single  homestead,  or  small  isolated 
hamlet,  has  been  desolated  by  Uie  scourge 
of  fever,  which  a  little  precaution  might 
have  prevented.  One  most  striking  instance 
has  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Christison,  which 
occurred  in  and  close  round  a  &rm-house 
occupied  by  an  extensive  frumer,  in  ''a 
thinly -peopled  rural  district  in  Peeble- 
shire."  With  respect  to  situation,  I>r. 
Christison,  after  describing  it,  oonchides 
with,  **  a  healthier  locality  could  not  wdl 
be  chos^i ; "  and  vet,  in  and  close  to  this 
healthily-situated  nouse,  and  in  no  other  in 
the  district,  fifteen  cases  of  a  severe  and 
peculiar  form  of  fever  occurred  within,  the 
space  of  a  few  weeks,  and  Uiree  proved 
fatal.  Such  a  well-marked  visitation  could 
not  weU  escape  searching  investigation, 
which  brought  to  light  the  fact,  tl^  the 
house  was  completely  surroimded  by  drains, 
which  had,  in  the  course  of  time,  become 
filled  up  with  the  drainage  of  the  frum-yard, 
of  the  necessaries,  &c.,  &c.    Such  cases  ars 


•  An  ezoillent  syphon  doncht,  sppUctble  to  maav  parpoMS.  and  certainly  leu  liitigQinjr  to  flis  pstleat 
than  any  other,  bee  been  Inveated  by  Dr  FJsming  of  Birmlcgham,  and  can  be  had  from  Ui  Salt,  Instnumal 
Buker,  there. 
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by  so  means  uncommon,  even  in  conntry 
litoaliona  which  would  be  at  a  first  glance 
f  teemfH  most  salubrious,  and  indeed  would 
be,  but  fiar  the  shameful  neglect  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  author  cannot  recollect 
during  ten  jeazs'  practice  ina  rural  district^ 
any  invasion  of  fierer  going  through  a  house 
or  collection  of  houses,  iniich  has  not  been 
traceable  to  deficient  drainage,  and  neglect 
of  sanitary  measures  generally.  It  is  not 
£pfer,  howerer,  as  generally  so  called, 
which  alone  occurs  in  consequence  of  de- 
ficient drainage,  but  bad  health  generally ; 
and  whaterer  case  of  disiMse  or  accident 
maj  remain  within  the  tainted  locality,  ac- 
quuea  a  certain  unfaTourable  tendency  and 
type;  tvtm  reeoveryfrom  ehild-bed  it  affected 
ly  t^  emd  perht^  man  eeues  of  child-bed 
feter  and  dtath  than  would  be  imagined^ 
weifki  he  traced  to  the  unhealthy  influences 
ariginaUd  by  habiiaiione  eituaied  in  a  badly- 
drained  heeiity.  Surely  this  last  consider- 
atioDv  if  no  oQier,  might  rouse  men  to  act : 
the  poiiit  touches  the  wealthy  citizen  as  well 
as  tne  poor  one. 

Inflammation  of  the  eye,  or  rather  of  its 
oorering  membrane*  the  **  conjtmctiya,"  has 
been  SDond  occurring  commonly  in  parti- 
cular localities,  no  cause  being  assignable 
beyond  that  of  stagnant  and  putrefying 
ditehes  or  unwholes<nne  dnuns.  The  con- 
tamination  of  wells  which  supply  water 
used  Car  drinking  and  cooking,  oy  badly- 
azianged  or  imperfect  drainage,  is  a  yery 
fertile  source  of  diBeese ;  many  of  the  worst 
nsTsaions  of  ferer,  and  chol^a  also,  have 
been  traced  to  this  disgusting  source. 

'Whaterer  has  been  said  respecting  drain- 
age in  country  places,  applies  with  increased 
fiuoe  to  the  prorision  m  towns,  with  their 
dense  populations.  On  this  head,  Mr. 
jer,  m  his  pamphlet  published  by  the 
**  Health  of  Towns  Association,"  remarks, 
''The  most  prolific  source  of  dbease  in 
towns  ii,  certainly,  defectiTe  drainage  and 
sewerage.  Where  large  numbers  of  human 
beings  are  collected  tosethcr,  it  ia  apparent 
that  there  must  result  a  vast  amount  of 
refuse  matter  of  erery  description,  to  which 
must  be  added,  the  solid  and  fluid  excre- 
tioos  of  the  body,  the  former  of  which  alone, 
•mount,  bk  a  town  like  liyeipool,  to  nearly 
six  dftoasand  tons  annually.' 

TSie  first  essentials  for  proper  drainage 
wdl-constmcted  sewers,  that  is  such 

win  not  promote  the  deposition  of  solid 
in  their  interior.  That  the  majority 
of  the  (dd  sewers  and  drains  do  this  has 
been  prored  before  the  Health  of  Towns 
Caamussion.  It  was  shewn,  that  **  by  their 
size  and  defectiye  form,  most 


they  cause  a  retardation  in  the  flow  of  their 
muddy  contents,  and  thus,  of  necessity, 
produce  a  lodgment  of  putrefying  animal 
and  vegetable  matter.  Another  source  of 
deposit  is  the  improper  direction  of  these 
conduits,  the  sharp  angles  and  curves  of 
which,  especially  where  the  smaller  sewers 
enter  the  main  trunks,  lead  to  obstruction, 
and  to  these  must  be  added  the  various 
irregularities  of  surface  connected  with  the 
masonry."  Again,  drains  are  frequently 
placed  too  near  the  surfsice,  and  leave  thie 
under-ground  premises  either  undrained,  or, 
what  is  worse,  receptacles  for  their  leakages 
should  they  get  out  of  order ;  then  themos* 
superflcial  drains  of  all,  the  gutters,  are  full 
of  holes  and  crevices ;  the  entire  system,  in- 
cluding the  gratings  over  the  imdcr-ground 
drains,  being  calculated  rather  to  foster 
disease  than  to  remove  the  causes  of  it.  In 
addition,  however,  to  construction,  a  fiill 
supply  of  water  is  requisite,  one  that  can 
thoroughly  and  periodiciJly,  at  not  too 
distant  intervals,  be  sent  in  full  volume 
— "flushed" — through  the  passages  so  as 
to  sweep  everything  before  it. 

One  gentleman,  Mr.  Guthrie,  examined 
before  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission, 
gives  the  following  important  points  of 
evidence :  he  says,  **  My  attention  has  been 
more  especially  directed  to  private  drainage, 
or  the  sewerage  of  indiviaual  tenements ; 
for  I  am  satisfied  the  public  health  is  more 
deleteriously  influenced  by  tHe  exhalations 
which  arise  from  pent-up  matter  in  them, 
than  by  those  which  issue  from  the  great 
main  or  common  sewer.  I  hold  every 
system  of  flushing  to  be  imperfect  which 
merely  hurries  along  the  contents  of  the 
principal  or  main  sewers,  while  the  putrefy- 
ing debris  of  inhabited  tenements  ia  left 
imdisturbed  in  house  dimns.  The  reason 
why  house  drains  act  so  imperfectly,  that 
they  frequently  set  entirely  choked  up,  is 
simply  because  uieir  too  limited  supply  of 
water  is  spread  over  so  great  a  surface  that 
its  power  to  carry  along  matter  in  suspen- 
sion is  lost." 

Choking  from  accumulation  seldom  takes 
place  in  me  small  iron  or  lead  soil  pipe, 
neither  would  such  a  circumstance  ever  take 
place  if  the  calibre  of  the  tube  or  drains 
mtended  to  carry  ofi"  the  soil,  were  not  made 
so  great,  that  the  usual  allowance  of  water 
is  unequal  to  the  task  of  washing  out  its 
interior.  *<  The  tubes  made  for  house- 
drains  should  be  circular,  and  not  more  for 
any  ordinary  tenement  than  from  three  to 
six  inches  in  diameter.    The  form  of  main 


sewer  most  recommended  by  those  who 

have  paid  much  attention  to  tne  subject,  is 

of  the  old  sewers  being  flat  at  the  bottom,    the  oval— fig.  A — or  with  a  lesser  curve  at 
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bottom  than  it  top — fig,  A  2.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  t*'i<  latter  form  "  givea  full  action 
to  the  water  at  the  time  it  is  most  needed, 
namely,  when  the  quantity  is  smalleat. 
Itrain  tiles  oi  biicka  may  be  used  to  form 
theie  oral  sewnrs;  but  tubes  in  moderat? 
length*  are  moat  Rtronglj  recommeiided.  In 
adiutioiii  it  is  advised  that  whatever  mate- 
rials are  used  for  dndiu  should  be  glaied  in 
the  inside,  ai  tending  less  to  promote  depo- 
sidon  of  solid  matter,  and  also  being  more 
eaaily  cleansed.  Sufficient  fall  for  the  fiuid 
it  of  course  requisite  for  a  complete  drain. 

Effluvia  are  very  apt  to  escape  &om 
drains  "bj  the  improper  poaitioii  of  the 
gull;  eratings,  and  &om  these  not  being 
trapped.  By  improper  positioQ  is  meant 
the  top  of  an  emmeace,  where  no  surface 
water  can  pioperlj  accumulate."  Qratinga 
and  gullies  are  therefore  injurious  in  such 
rituations  ;  and,  indeed,  should  anlj  be 
placed  where  absolutely  necessary  to  carry 
olf  gurface  water,  which  will  clear  them 
out ;  and  they  should  be  trapped.  The 
inmates  of  Louses  close  to  gully  holes  have 
been  known  to  be  attacked  with  fever  which 
could  in  no  way  be  accounted  for,  except  by 
the  emanations  proceeding  from  the  sewers 
through  the  gratings. 

Lastly,  all  those  parts  of  a  house  which 
are  connected  with  sewers  and  drains,  such 
•a  water-doaets,  sinks,  &c.,  ought  to  be  so 
(onstructed  that  they  do  not  allow  effluvia 
to  escape.  This  may  be  simply  and  cheaply 
done  by  means  of  earthenware  soil-pens, 
with  syphon-pipes,  as  represented — fig.  B  — 
in  which  the  stratum  of  water — Sg.  B  1. — 
which  alwayi  must  remain  in  the  lowest  pnrt 
of  the  pan,  acts  as  a  valre  oEainst  all  efflu- 
vium from  the  pipe — 2.  Where  a  sink  is 
not  attainable,  a  simple  funnel-like  pipe, 
with  a  cover— flg.  C— may  bo  Btted  into 
the  floor,  and  made  to  lead  into  the  drain. 
The  subject  of  drainage  ^erally,  is  so  im- 
portant, and  tt«  connection  with  health  is 
M)  intimate,  that  it  might  be  extended  to 


a  much  greater  length  tliw  the  limits  of 
this  work  will  admit  of.  Enongh,  it  is 
trusted,  has  been  said  to  direct  attmdon  to 
it,  and  those  in  whom  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
has  been  escited,  and  who  aesire  more  ex- 
tended information,  cannot  do  better  than 
seek  it  in  the  valuable  and  cheap  publica- 
tions of  the  Health  of  TonTia  Association* 
DREAUINa  U  the  wakeful  and  sentient 
condition  of  some  of  the  facultie*  of  the 
mind,  whilst  the  otheta  are  asleep.  The 
whole  subject  of  dreaming  is  highly  mterest- 
ing  in  a  psychological  pomt  of  view ;  but  it 
is  only  in  its  connection  with  the  body  that 
we  have  here  to  do  with  it.  Some  persons 
naturally  dream  more  than  othen  ;  but 
there  is  no  question,  that  the  oceuirenee 
and  more  particularly  the  nature  of  dreams 
are  both  much  influenced  by  the  condition 
of  the  body.  Few  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
escaped  an  attack  of  incubus,  or  nightmare, 
arising  from  disordered  digestion;  and  all 
who  have  been  much  with  children,  know 
well  how  liable  they  ore  to  suffer  frtun  dis- 
turbing dreams,  whtnever  the  stomach  and 
bowels  are  disordered.  It  may  be  M&ly 
BSSCTted,  that  a  large  proportion  of  uncom- 
fortable dreams  are  connected  with  disorder 
of  the  digestive  functions — generally  orer* 


•  F«  aldtknul  tnTKniuitloD— Sea  AppeodU. 
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loading,  Imt  •ometimes  the  reyene.     Some 
people  alwmjs  dream  if  ther  do  not  take 
aome  alight  refreahment  juat  before  retiring 
to  reat.  Mental  excitement  during  the  ]»re- 
Tknia  day  ia  of  oouiae  a  frequent  cauae  of 
dreaming.      Organic  diaeaaea,  which  siTO 
rise  to  oppreaaion  within  the  cheat,  auch  aa 
diaeaaea  of  the  heart,  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
occaaion  uncomftntable  oreama  and  night- 
mare.     Uneaay  uid  powerful  aenaationa 
excited  upon  any  portion  of  the  body  occa- 
noQ  what  are  called  auggeatiTO  dreama  ; 
that  is,  the  aenaation  aeema  to  start  some 
thougbl  in  relation  to  itaelf  from  whidi  a 
train  of  incongruitiea,  such  aa  occura  in 
dreuDS,  appears  to  ariae ;  a  bliater  ia  the 
foundation  for  aome  dream  of  torture  ;  or  a 
kmd  sound  far  one  of  tumult. 

Although  made  the  aubiect  of  much  cre- 
dulity, dreaming,  not  only  in  ita  general 
character,  but  aa  regards  the  nature  of.  the 
dreams,  is  not  to  be  altogether  disregarded 
with  respect  to  the  indicationa  it  afforda  of 
the  bodily  condition.  When  natural  aleep  is 
thus  disturbed,  particularly  by  dreama  which 
came  alarm  sjid  uncomfortable  aenaationa, 
or  which  occaaion  diildren  to  atart  a^d 
icicam,  the  cauae  should  be  inyestigated ; 
•ome  error,  simply  as  regards  diet,  either 
aa  to  time,  quantity,  or  quisdity ,  may  bo  the 
nsion ;  or  diaeaae  may  be  forming.     One 
or  two  smart  purses  will  firequently  remoye 
the  lymptom.      Whether  in  child  or  adult, 
should  much  mental  exertion  be  going  on, 
ud  aleep  become  unusually  disturb^  by 
dreaming,  mental  relaxation,  and  a  greater 
smount  of  physical  exerciae  should  1^  com- 
tiiaed  with  attention  to  all  the  functions* 
The  shower  bath,  either  generally,  or  aa  a 
local  ^iplication  to  the  hmd  alone,  will  be 
uiefiil  m  auch  caaea. 
Be&rto— S^. 
DB£S8-8ee  Clothing. 
DRESSINO  is  the  applicaticm  of  yarious 
fubstanoea  or  agenta  to  diaeased  or  woimded 
pvts  to  protect  them  from  the  action  of  the 
«r»aiid,  from  external  ii^ury,  and  either  by 
■Mdianical  action  or  otherwise,  to  promote 
tlieir  healing  or  cure ;  it  ia  of  courae  also 
feqaisite  both  for  deanlineea,  and  for  the 
oooifort  of  the  patient  and  of  those  around. 
In  frrmer  ttmea,  the  prooeaa  of  dreaaing 
was  a  much  more  formidable  and  com- 
ptittted  aAdr  than  it  ia  now,  under  the 
Bodeni,8impler,  and  more  efficient  practice 
^  tnrgery — ^too  aimple  to  pleaae  patienta 
'<WMthnaa.    Aa  the  treatment  of  and  mode 
flf  dressing  bums,  wounds,  &c.,  is  entered 
iato  in  tne  articlea  on  theae  and  similar 
Mbjeeta,  it  ia  imneoeaaary  to  reiterate  them 
^o%  and  far  what  ia  requiaite  respecting 
iha  ^plication  of  bandagea,  the  reader  ia 


referred  to  the  article  itself ;  here  it  ia  pro- 
posed to  giye,  more,  the  principles  on  wnich 
dressings  generally  ahould  be  conducted, 
than  ita  detaila. 

The  firat  essential  in  dreaaing  is  gentle- 
ness and  lightneas  of  hand.  Farts  which 
require  the  proceaa  are  generally  in  a  state 
of  greater  or  less  inflammation,  and  conae- 
quently  of  increaaed  aensitiyeness ;  and  the 
patient  too,  owing  to  the  weakness  which 
accompanies  or  fdlowa  diaeaae  or  accident 
is  most  probably  in  an  irritable  and  nervous 
condition;  for  theae  considerationa,  if  for 
no  other,  the  dreaaing,  which  is  ao  often 
dreaded,  should  be  conducted  with  the 
utmost  gentle  care.  The  next  essential  ia 
to  haye  at  hand  whatever  is  Ukely  to  be 
wanted ;  warm  aoft  water,  with  aponge— or 
in  ita  place  aome  aoft  material — scissors,  and 
lint,  or  linen.  A  piece  of  waterproof  mate- 
rial to  draw  under  the  part  ia  often  useful. 
If  plasters,  bandages,  &c.,  are  required, 
they  should  not  have  to  bo  aousht  for  or 
cut  when  the  wound  ia  expoeed,  and  the 
patient  waiting.  If  the  old  dresaings  have 
become  in  the  least  hard  or  adherent,  or  if 
plasters  form  part  of  the  applications,  they 
should  all  be  well  aoftened  by  the  warm 
water  before  the  attempt  ia  made  to  remove 
them ;  they  should  not  require  pulling  away. 
When  plasters  are  to  be  taken  off  a  wound, 
the  lips  of  which  they  hold  together,  they 
^oula  be  lifted  at  both  ends,  ao  that  the 
detaching  process  meets  pust  at  the  wound ; 
the  object  of  this  proceeding  is  to  prevent  the 
newly-healed  and  adhering  aur&ces  being 
torn  asunder,  which  they  are  more  Ukely  to 
be  if  the  plaater  is  pulled  off  from  end  to  end. 
For  taking  dressings  off  wounds,  a  pair  of 
*<  forceps,    aa  represented — ^fig.  A — wiU  be 


aHBanwa  ay 


■Hw  alioold  avoid  Ijlng  apoa  the  back, 
Uum  la  aay  othar. 
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found  useful.  When  the  old  dressings 
have  been  removed^  the  parts  around  the 
wound  should  be  gently  but  thoroughly 
cleansed.  If  there  are  any  loose,  mortmea, 
or  *'  sloughinff"  substances  upon  the  wound, 
they  may  be  lifted  off,  but  its  surface  must 
not  —  as  is  too  frequently  done,  even  by 
medical  men — be  washed  and  swilled  oyer 
with  water,  llie  matter  which  covers  the 
surface  of  a  wound  is  the  protective  cover- 
ing provided  for  it  by  nature,  and  if  this 
be  removed,  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be- 
come irritable  and  painful,  and  to  be  longer 
in  healing.  When  the  proper  cleansing  has 
been  effected,  the  requisite  dressings  should 
be  put  on  without  delay,  leaving  room,  if 
there  is  likely  to  be  much  formation  of 
matter,  for  its  due  discharge,  and  so  pUuing 
the  pari  when  the  dressing  is  finished,  thai 
the  ditcharge  can  easily  escape. 

The  various  dressings  requisite  for  injuries 
will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  places 
and  articles ;  but  one  often  recommended 
in  this  work  requires  notice  here :  it  is  the 
simple  water  dressing ;  which  is  at  once  the 
most  convenient,  a^eeable,  and  universally 
applicable  application  to  wounds  of  every 
kind.  The  popular  fallacy  that  the  apph- 
cations  have  in  all  cases  something  to  do 
with  the  heaUng  of  wounds,  is  very  apt  to 
make  people,  especially  the  poor,  look  suspi- 
ciously on  so  simple  an  agent  as  pure  water. 
It  is  true,  the  interference  of  art  is  fre- 
quently requisite,  either  to  stimulate  or  to 
repress  action  whilst  wounds  or  diseases 
are  in  process  of  cure  ;  but  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  the  cure  is  the  work  of  the 
natural  powers  alone :  all  that  has  to  be 
done^  is  to  place  these  in  as  favourable  a 
position  for  exerting  their  agency  as  pos- 
sible, and  nothing  answers  ^is  purpose  so 
well  as  pure  soft  water.  The  appHcation 
is  made  either  by  linen  or  lint  soaked  in 
the  water — warm,  tepid,  or  cold,  as  most 
agreeable  to  the  sensations  of  the  patient, 
and  is  in  most  cases  covered  over  with  some 
material  which  will  prevent  evaporation. 
Oiled  silk  has  generally  been  used  for  the 
purpose,  and  oiled  calico  where  economy  is 
an  object,  but  latterly  thin  sheet  gutta 
percha  has  been  employed,  and  answers 
extremely  well.  If  linen  or  common  lint  is 
used,  it  will  require  foldine  at  least  double, 
to  enable  it  to  retain  moisture  sufficient. 
As  a  dressing,  Taylor's  new  patent  lint  is 


by  the  system  of  irrigation  recommended 
under  article  Cold,  When  waterproof  mate- 
rial is  put  over  the  wet  linen  or  lint,  it 
of  course  prevents  evaporatum,  and  keeps 
in  heat;  it  should  always  be  larger  than 
the  lint,  A  mistake  is  very  commonljjr  made 
in  this  matter;  a  great  piece  of  Imen  or 
lint  is  put  on  with  its  edffes  sticking  out 
beyond  the  oiled  silk,  or  whatever  is  used  ; 
and  these  edges,  or  even  a  very  slight  pro- 
trusion, are  sufficient  to  drain  off  the  entire 
moisture,  leaving  what  ought  to  be  a  most 
soothing  dressing,  a  dry  and  irritating  one. 
Among  the  poor  the  most  complete  igno- 
rance respecting  the  use  of  water  dressing 
prevails,  it  is  too  simple  to  get  much  of 
their  confidence,  and  very  often,  unless  the 
most  particular  and  repeated  directions  are 
given;  the  waterproof  material— mistaken 
for  a  plaster — is  put  next  the  sore,  and  the 
wet  Imt  on  the  top  of  it  I  Of  course,  whoi 
requisite,  any  description  of  lotion  can  be 
used  as  a  dressing  in  this  way,  in  place  of 
the  simple  water.  So  universally  appli- 
cable is  the  water  dressing,  and  lotion  ap- 
plied in  the  same  way,  that  they  may  almost 
entirely  supersede  ointment,  to  which  there 
are  many  objections.  A  greasy  application 
is  seldom  as  pleasant,  and  never  so  cleanly 
as  the  fluid  one ;  moreover,  ointments  are 
very  often  indeed  used  rancid,  and  thus 
become  sources  of  irritation,  rather  than  of 
benefit.  When  a  simple  greasy  dressing  is 
required,  a  little  perfectly  fresh  lard,  or 
olive-oil,  is  as  good  as  any. 

Refer  Xo^Adhesion — Bandages —^Bfuters 
— Bums — Wounds^  S^, 

DRINKS.— Fluids  taken  by  the  mouth, 
may  be  simple,  medicated,  nutrient,  or 
stimulant.  The  only  simple  drink  is  water. 
When  agents  which  act  medicinally  upon 
the  body  are  dissolved  in  that  fluid,  as  in  the 
case  of  mineral  waters,  either  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, when  it  is  rendered  alkaline,  or  is 
acidulated,  or  is  impregnated  with  carbonic 
acid  gas,  as  in  the  case  of  soda  water,  i| 
becomes  a  medicated  drink.  Barley-water, 
toast-water,  milk,  &c.,  are  examples  of 
nutrient,  and  alcoholic  liquors,  tea,  coflfoe, 
&c.,  of  stimulant  drinks.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  draw  the  line  between  these 
classes.  Many  drinks  which  might  be  called 
medicated  are  in  daily  use;  those  which 
are  stimulant,  are  in  many  cases  nutrient, 
and  vice  versd.     As  drinks  come  under  the 


a  much  thicker  and  more  spongy,  and  for    head  of  "  Diluents,"  the  reader  is  refierred 


this  purpose,  better  adapted  material  than 
the  others.  Water  dressing  is  not  neces- 
sarily covered  with  waterproof  material ;  if 
the  part  requires  keeping  very  cool,  it  is 
better  not  so ;  but  then  it  will  require  much 
more  frequent  wetting,  either  by  a  nurse  or 


to  the  article  under  that  head.f 

DRIPPINQ.— As  this  arUde  is  often 
used  for  household  purposes,  or  given  away, 
it  should  be  known  that  symptoms  of  lead- 
poisoniug,  or  colic,  have  be^  induced  by 
dripping  from  meat  which  had  been  baJ^ed 


*  The  drener  ihonld  always  have  at  his  hand  a  box  or  a  basin  Into  which  the  drsidngt  or  handagts  may 
be  put  and  remoTed,  in  order  to  be  destroyed,  or  washed  and  reapnliad  as  the  caie  mav  be^ 

t  The  fever  drink  recommended  by  Dr  Watson  is  a  dcftcbm  of  chlorate  of  potash  added  to  a  pint  of  water. 
A  very  refirMhing  drink  may  be  made  by  adding  two  drachms  of  dilate  phosphoric  add  to  a  pint  of  barley 
water. 
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in  t  newly-glased  earthen  vessel ;  the  lead- 
gias*  bong  soluble  in  the  &tty  matter; 
neither  riurald  it  be  forgotten  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  what  was  said  of  the 
power  of  fiittj  matters  to  act  upon  copper, 
when  kept  in  vessels  composed  of  that 
material,  and  especially  if  mixed  with  salt. 
*  DROPSY  is  tne  effusion  or  accumulation 
of  the  seroua  or  watery  portion  of  the  blood 
~«nch  as  we  see  thrown  out  in  a  blister — 
in  any  of  the  tissues  or  cavities  of  the  body. 
Thus  the  watery  efibsion  may  take  place 
in  die  ceUnlar  tissue—See  Cellular  Tistue 
— whieh  connects  the  various  portions  of 
the  body,  and  filla  up  their  interstices,  in 
which  ease  it  will  show  itself  in  the  eye- 
lids pnd  other  portionB  of  Uie  fiace,  or  swell 
the  Ibet  and  legs,  hands  and  arms,  or  the 
body  oenerallj.     This  form  of  dropsy  is 
csDcd  by  medical  men  **  Anasarca."     The 
cAuiaii,  on  the  other  hand,  may  bo  into 
■omc  of  the  larger  cavities,  as  into  the  ab- 
dooMn,  when  it  is  named  **  Ascites ;"  or 
into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  between  the 
hmgs  and  ribs,  when  it  is  known  as  *<  Hy- 
dra&oraz,  or  water  in  the  chest."    Again, 
eflbskm  may  take  place  into  some  of  the 
SBaller  eavities,  or  rather  **  sacs,"  as  into 
die  bag  which  surrounds  the  heart.  When- 
ever it  oeeors,  dropsy  is  always  to  be  re< 
carded  serioudy.     It  is  not,  as  the  unpro- 
frstinntl  |;eneially  regard  it,  a  disease  in 
itself,  but  It  is  almost  invariably  a  symptom 
of  disease,  either  constitutional  or  local,  ex- 
isting in  the  system.     It  is  not  here  meant 
tbat  dropsy  is  not  a  disease,  but  that  it  is 
genendly  a  secondary  one,  not  the  original 
Aetioii,  which  may,  however,  be  so  ob- 
Kure,  that  nothing  is  left  for  the  practi- 
tioDnr  to  treat  but  the  dropsy,  and  tnat  he 
■mst  get  rid  of^  if  possible ;  for  though  in 
itsdf  an  effect  only,  it  tends  to  produce 
other  diseased  actions,  b^  impedmg  or  stop- 
ping the  ftmctioQS  of  important  or  vital 


or  effusion  into  the  cellular 
tiisae,  may  be  simply  the  result  of  general 
eoostHutional  debiUty,  of  which  the  blood- 
vessels, both  laxge  and  small,  and  the  heart 
partake;  this  form  of  dropsical  swelling 
Qsoally  shews  itself  in  the  feet  or  ankles 
towards  night,  especially  after  Ions  stand- 
ing; many  delicate  persons  are  subject  to 
it  ss  a  temporary  ailment,  when  from  any 
osase  the  gen^^  health  has  become  im- 
paired. Wlun  it  shows  itself  and  continues 
m  the  weakly,  as  in  delicate  girls,  along  with 
weakness  generally,  pallor,  &c.,  it  is  only  to 
be  got  rid  of  by  measures  which  restore  the 
tone  and  vigour  of  the  system;  such  as  good 
diet,with  port  wine  and  porter,  tonic  medi- 
cines, exercise,  and  change  of  air.  Should  the 


error  be  made  of  confounding  it  with  an  in- 
flammatory condition  of  body — and  the  quick 
irritable  pulse  might  nual^id — and  lower- 
ing measures  be  resorted  to,  the  disease  will 
be  sreatly  aggravated.      Local  anasarca, 
or  dropsical  swelling,  may  arise  from  any 
cause  which  impe<£s  the  return  of  the 
blood  through  the  veins;    and  is  a  very 
common  accompaniment  of  disease  of  the 
liver  or  heart,  or  of  tumours  which  press 
upon  the  great  veins ;  of  this,  pregnancy, 
wnich  often  occasions  swelling  of  uie  legs 
during  its  continuance,  is  an  example,  the 
effect  passi^  off  as  soon  as  the  cause  is 
removed.     Tae  lower  limbs  are  the  most 
frequent  seat  of  anasarcous,  or  as  it  is  often 
called,   '*  cedematous  "   swelling ;   but  the 
hands,  face,  &c.,  are  also  occupied  by  it ; 
indeed,  swelling  of  ^e  eyelids  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  stiffiiess  on  fint  trying  to  open 
them,  is  often  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of 
the  tendency  to  dropsical  effusion,  what- 
ever the  cause.     Again,  anasarcous  drop- 
sical swelling  may  be  occasioned  by  affec- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  which  cannot  carry 
off  the  fluid  from  the  body  with  sufficient 
rapidity.    The  above  are  all  instances  of 
what  are  called  "passive"  dropsies;  the 
cause  generallv  aotmg  slowly,  and  unac- 
companied with  a  marked  feverish  state  of 
the  system ;  there  are,  however,  forms  of 
dropsy  which  are  attended  with  this  fever- 
ish state,  and  in  which  the  watery  efi^uaion 
takes  place  rapidly,  sometimes  surprisingly 
so.    The  best  instance  of  this  is  Uie  acute 
form  of  dropsy,  which  is  apt  to  happen  to 
convalescents  from  scarlet  fever,  ana  which 
is  traceable  to  cold.     Whatever  occasions 
"anasarca,"  or  effusion  df  watery  fluid  into 
the  cellular  substance  of  the  body  generally, 
may  also  cause  its  occurrence  in  uie  cavities, 
as  of  the  abdomen  or  chest ;  but  it  may  also 
take  place  both  in  the  large  and  small  cavi- 
ties, as  a  consequence  of  local  inflammation. 
Their  lining  *'  serous"  membrane  becomes 
inflamed,  and  pours  out  a  watery  secretion 
in  greater  or  less  abundance.     It  is  matter 
of  popular  information,  that  dropsy  in  the 
belly  is  apt  to  follow  inflammation,  and 
that  water  in  the  chest  results  from  pleu- 
risy. 

From  what  has  now  been  said  in  expla- 
nation of  the  nature  and  causes  of  dropsy, 
it  must  be  evident  that  its  serious  treat- 
ment is  not  for  the  unprofessional ;  the 
causes  are  often  too  obscure,  and  the  pro- 
per and  efficient  remedies,  too  active  to  be 
entrusted  to  non-medical  hands,  particu 
larly  as  it  can  rarely  be  an  emergency.  A 
case  of  inflammatory  dropsy,  such  as  occurs 
after  scarlet  fever,  might  of  course  happen 
at  a  distance  from  medical  aid,  and  for  th9 


«  Drop  wrist— See  Appendix. 
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measutes  to  be  adopted  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  article  Scarlet  Fever, 

Whatever  form  dropsy  assximes,  how- 
ever, ^e  case  should  at  once  be  put  under 
medical  superintendence.  As  temporary 
palliative  measures,  the  bowels  should  be 
kept  either  simply  open  or  actively  purg^, 
according  as  the  patient  is  of  weak  or  strong 
habit  of  body;  and  the  efiiision  of  water 
may  be  kept  in  check  by  the  use  of  diuretic 
remedies  —  See  Diuretics*  Of  these,  in- 
fusion of  broom  or  dandelion,  cream  of 
tartar,  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  or  saltpetre, 
will  be  found  the  most  suitable. 

Refer  to— 'Blood — Diuretics — Urine,  S^e, 

DROWNING— Ib  death  by  suffocation 
from  immersion  in  fluid,  rew  subjects 
treated  of  in  this  work  are  more  important ; 
accidental  drowning  is  so  frequent  an  oc- 
currence, and  it  so  often  happens  that  no 
medical  assistance  is  at  hand  during  those 
Jirstfew  precious  moments  after  the  body  of  a 
drowned  person  is  recovered  from  the  water, 
that  some  bystander,  who  is  possessed  of 
the  knowledge,  not  only  of  what  ought  to 
be  done,  but  of  what  ought  to  be  avoided, 
may*  have  the  satisfaction  of  saving  a  life 
which  must  otherwise  have  been  lost. 
When  an  individual  feJls  into  the  water, 
especially  from  a  height,  there  may  or  may 
not  be  considerable  shock,  from  the  body 
striking  the  surface ;  or  the  head  or  other 
parts  may  have  struck  against  a  stone  or 
some  hard  body,  or  there  may  have  beenr 
fainting  caused  by  the  fright;  all  these 
circumstances  must,  of  course,  modify  the 
effects.  The  last  has  been  said  to  account 
for  those  cases  which  have  been  reported  as 
recovered,  after  very  long  immersion,  that 
is,  half  an  hour  or  longer. 

The  longest  well -authenticated  time  of 
complete  immersion,  after  which  recovery 
has  Seen  effected,  is  fourteen  minutes,  and 
this  case  stands  by  itself.  Other  cases  of 
ten,  six  and  five  mmutes  are  recorded,  but 
there  is  always  doubt  whether  immersion 
has  been  complete  during  the  whole  time ; 
this  doubt,  however,  which  must  occur  in 
most  cases,  is  the  very  reason  why  hope 
should  not  be  abandoned,  even  after  persons 
may  be  thought  to  have  been  in  the  water 
•i  considerably  longer  period ;  and  though 
it  might  be  established,  that  none  could  be 
entirSy  imder  water  for  five  minutes,  and 
recover,  this  is  not  to  be  acted  upon ;  half- 
an-hour's  supposed  immersion,  or  even 
longer,  should  be  no  barrier  to  efibrts  at 
restoration.  When  an  individual  falls  into 
water,  the  body  generally  rises  again  to 
the  surface,  when  an  effort  to  breathe  is 
made ;  air  may  be  drawn  in  to  some  extent, 
and  with  it  water,  more  or  less,  which 


passes  mto  the  stomach ;  this  may  be  re- 
peated two  or  three  times,  or  emirts  to 
breathe  may  be  made  beneath  the  sux&ce ; 
however  it  may  be,  the  contact  of  the  water 
in  the  breathing  effort  causes  closure  of  Uie 
** glottis"  or  chink  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  wind-pipe;  a  small  porticm  of  fluid 
may  pass  m,  but  the  principal  effect  is  the 
exclusion  of  the  air,  and  thus  the  drowned 
person  is  effectually  suffocated,  and  the 
lungs  in  a  considerable  degree  emptied  of 
their  air,  which  is  pressed  out  in  the  vain 
respiratory  efforts,  and  rises  in  bubbles  to 
the  surface.  The  amount  of  water  whidi 
may  have  been  swallowed  lb  comparativdr 
of  little  moment,  and  can  have  but  little,  if 
anything,  to  do  with  the  fatal  consequence. 
A  person,  therefore,  who  is  rescued  firom  Uie 
water  after  immersion,  if  not  dead  beyond 
recall, — and  here  is  the  doubt  of  which  they 
should  be  given  the  advantage, — is  partially 
suffocated;  the  vital  powers  are  also  de- 
pressed by  the  action  of  cold,  and  probaUv 
also  by  the  struggles  and  shock,  both 
mental  and  bodily ;  out  still  the  machinenr 
is  perfect, — the  pendulum  may  be  stopped, 
but  the  spring  may  yet  be  capable  of  action. 
In  other  words,  vitiuity,  thoiigh  apparently 
suspended,  may  yet  linger  in  a  frame  of 
which  the  structures  are  as  capable  as  ever 
they  were  of  acting  as  its  agents ;  ihe  mys- 
terious link  which  binds  them  in  action 
may  be  almost  severed,  but  our  efforts  may 
restore  it. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  when  a  person 
apparently  drowned  is  rescued  horn,  the 
water^  is  to  wipe  and  cleanse  thoroughly 
the  mouth  and  nostrils,  the  next  to  apply 
warmth  to  the  body.  ThiB  last  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  done  as  lon^  as  it  is  covered  with 
wet  clothing;  and  if  this  is  the  case,  it 
should  be  remoyed— cut  off,  if  necessary  for 
haste— as  quickly  as  possible.  If  there  is  a 
house  or  shelter  of  anykind  very  near  the  spot 
where  the  body  is  got  out,  it  may  be  taken  to 
it  at  once  and  before  the  clothes  are  removed, 
but  if  such  is  not  the  case,  provided  dry 
coverings  are  at  hand,  the  teet  clothes  should 
be  stripped  off  on  the  spot.  In  removing 
the  body,  it  is  best  done  by  laying  it  on 
the  back  or  side,  on  some  flat  board,  such 
as  a  door  or  shutter,  the  head  and  ahotddexs 
being  well  raised ;  but  if  there  is  nothing 
at  hand  on  which  the  body  can  be  lai£ 
care  should  be  taken  in  carrying  it  that 
the  head  is  well  supported,  neither  allowed 
to  fall  back,  nor  K>rwajrd  upon  the  chest. 
As  soon  as  may  be,  warmtn  is  to  be  i^ 
plied  to  the  entire  external  sux&oe;  if  a 
warm  bath — temperature  98* — ^is  availabla, 
it  should  be  used,  if  not,  the  body  is 
to  be  covered  up  with  warm  things ;  bag* 


*  It  to  alto  of  the  freatMl  Imporlaoet  to  mslntsJn  tn%  aetion  of  tbo  tkliibjinM&softhohotalrbath, 
which.  In  thi  aboeiiei  of  any  spfMtfatna,  may  bo  dooo  very  ohnply  by  bozntaig  an  onlbiary  iplilt  lamp 
tho  bUnkota,  whioh  arc  pravontod  from  laigolag  bj  bdog  ratood  abovt  tho  flama  by  a  pilot  of 
work  or  anything  fottablo  that  ii  at  hand. 
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of  hot  bran*  hot  salt,  or  sand,  or  any  other 
coaTenient  Tehidea  for   heat   are   to   be 
plaeed  whererer  they  can  be,  without  in- 
terfering  with  the  necessary  manipulations; 
to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  to  the  feet 
e^edally,  their  application  is  to  be  used. 
Fhctions  with  stimulants  of  some  kind, 
such  as  camphorated  oil,  brandy,  or  any 
other  ^nrit  mixed  with  oil,  or  tuipentine ; 
ihoold  any  of  them  be  used  warm,  and 
mbbed  in  with  a  flannel ;  a  warm  stimiilant 
dyiter.  ewniristing  of  cruel — temperature 
100*— containing  a  taole-spoonful  of  tur- 
pfntinn,  or  double  the  quantity  of  brandy, 
may  be  giTen,  and  strong  smelling  salts 
hdd  to  the  nostrils  at  intenfttb.     Artificial 
respiratioiif  recommended  by  some,  is  con- 
demned by  others.      Certainly,  the   old 
method  of  using  bellows  and  other  means 
to  inflate  the  Itmgs,  was  much  more  likely 
to  do  harm  than  good,  particularly  in  the 
hands  of  the  unprofessional,  who  would  be 
maeh  more  likdy  to  inflate  the  stomach, 
and  thus  impede  respiration.    Attempts  to 
iaiitBte  the  natural  process  of  respiration 
may,  howerer,  be  made  by  pressing  inward 
tbt  ribs  and  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  aUow- 
iBg  them  to  rise  again  by  their  own  elas- 
ticity, repeating  this  process  twenty  or  five- 
and-twenty  times  in  me  minute.    Qalyanic 
and  electric  shocks  passed  through   the 
chest  and  upper  portions  of  the  spine  would 
probably  be  useful,  if  the  apparatus  chanced 
to  be  at  hand,  but  this  wm  seldom  be  the 
CMC.    The  new  electric  belts  will  probably 
howerer,  uScad  greater  £eu;ility  in  this  re- 
ipecL    These  are,  however,  but  accessory 
■eaas,  which  may  be  employed  or  not,  as 
sfailable  and  conyenient,  and  <u /or  cu  they 
^  nai  interfere  with  thoee  eeteniuU  remedies 
wkieh  are  most  to  be  relied  tgxm;  these  are, 
eztonal  warmth  and  continued  £riction,with 
ene  taken  that  the  shoulders  and  head  are 
nisad,  tiie  mouth  and  nostrils  free.    For 
the  more  easy  application  of  remedies,  the 
body  should  be  laid  on  a  table  of  convenient 
hndit. 

firing  now  mentioned  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  cases  of  drowning,  it  is  necessary 
ti>90dce  what  oufht  not  to  cie  done;  for  many 
old  and  most  uijurious  modes  of  treat- 
meat  are  still  apt  to  be  resorted  to  by  the 
ifoflnnt  and  prejudiced.  Most  of  these  have 
originaffd  in  the  idea,  that  water  swallowed 
vaa,or  had  something  to  do  with  the  cause 
of  death ;  hence  patients  have  been  hunc 
^^  by  the  heels,  rolled  on  barrels,  choked 
vdh  emetica,  under  the  idea  of  making 
them  disfforae  the  water. 

ITndoiurtedly,  if  there  is  much  water 
swallowed — as  sometimes  happens — it 
voidd  be  better  away;  but  any  means 


which  unprofessional  persons  can  use  for 
its  removal,  would  only  be  a  worse  evil.  If 
a  medical  man  is  present,  and  thinks  well  to 
use  the  stomach  pump  quickly,  remove  the 
water  and  replace  it  with  a  small  quantity  of 
hot  brandy  and  water,  it  may  be  of  service ; 
but  no  attempts  should  be  made  to  administer 
anything  by  the  mouUi  as  long  as  imcon- 
sciousness  continues. 

In  cases  of  drowning,  the  motto  should 
be, — never  despair :  when  all  hope  seems 
to  have  vanished,  and  no  sign  of  life  been 
given  for  one,  two,  four,  six,  or  even  eight 
hours,  the  perseverance  of  those  around 
has  been  at  last  rewarded,  and  existence 
preserved. 

After  a  person  has  been  restored  to  con- 
sciousness, there  may  be  considerable  con- 
gestion of  blood  about  the  head,  which  may 
require  leeches.  In  all  cases  of  recovery, 
the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve 
the  re-excited  actions;  if  stimulants  are 
thoiijg^ht  requisite,  they  must  be  given  most 
cautiously,  and  all  sources  of  excitement, 
such  as  visits  from  friends  or  relatives, 
guarded  against;  hot  fluids,  tea,  coffee, 
and  the  like,  should  be  given  moderately, 
and  the  strength  supported  by  nourishing 
meat  soups.* 

Refer  to — Lunge — Suffocation,  S^c. 

DRUGt — ^is  the  general  term  applied  to 
medicinal  agents  ^ed  in  the  treatment  of 
disease;  it  is,  however,  more  generally 
employed  with  reference  to  the  crude  or 
commercial  substances;  after  these  have 
imdergone  preparation,  they  are  usually 
called  medicmes.  Although,  undoubtedly, 
many  medicines  are  large^  adulterated  m 
this  country,  many  are  impure  in  conse- 
quence of  ihe  adulteration  of  the  dru^  in 
its  collection  or  preparation  by  the  natives 
of  the  country  of  which  it  is  a  product. 
Thus,  senna  is  largely  mixed  with  the 
leaves  of  other  plants,  opium  with  seeds  and 
leaves,  and  sometimes  with  small  stones, 
&c.,  &c.,  to  increase  its  weight ;  scammony 
ia  mixed  with  chalk.f  As,  however,  the 
adulterations  to  be  guarded  against  are 
mentioned  under  the  respective  articles ;  to 
them  the  reader  is  referred. 

Refer  to — Medicines. 

BRUM  OF  TUB  EAR,  or  Ttmpanuic,— 
is  an  interior  portion  of  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing, which  contains  the  small  bones,  and 
air.     See  Ear, 

DRUNKENNESS.    See  Intoxication. 

DRY  CUPPING.     See  Cupping. 

DUCT— is  a  medical  term  applied  to  a 
tube  or  ••canal,"  adapted  to  convey  fluid 
from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another.  Thus, 
the  ••hepatic  duct"  conveys  the  bile  from 
the  liver  into  the  intestines,  the  ••  salivary 


tA 


*  ready  method,*'  lee  Appendix, 
of  elate  to  be  oonverted  Into  blue ; 


to  bi7  their 


intematlon,  partieolirly  as  to  UTTbi^fl  HaU'i 

recently  dieoorered  to  hare  ceneed  lereral  tons  of  etate  to  be  oonterted  Into  blue  pfUe  fi>r 
merkel.  Nnoierone  other  faucanoee  might  be  mentioned,  end  the  pnbllo  cannot  be  too 
acdidnes  from  reepecuble  people,  elee  the  medical  man  wlU  too  often  be  uuprieed  and 
BO  action  flrom  bfti  preecribed  remedy. 
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ducts  carry  the  saliya  into  the  mouth 
from  the  glfloids,  by  which  it  is  secreted 
from  the  blood ;  the  "  thoracic  duct  "—See 
Digeation — conyeys  the  chyle  into  the  blood, 

&C./&C. 

•DULCAMARA,  or  Solanum  Dulca- 
mara, or  Bitter-sweet,  or  "Woody  Night- 
shade,— are  all  names  for  the  same  natiye 
plant,  which  is,  however,  widely  distributed 
over  the  temperate  portions  of  the  globe. 
It  is  a  shrubby  climbing  plant,  bearing 
clusters  oi  flowers,  closely  resembling,  but 
smaller  than  those  of  the  potato,  which 
belongs  to  the  same  family.  Under  its 
name  of  **  bitter-sweet"  it  is  well  known  in 
the  country.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  in 
the  autimm  bears  clusters  of  red,  somewhat 
transparent,  berries.  The  twigs  are  used 
in  medicine,  and  are  directed  to  be  gathered 
when  of  the  thickness  of  a  goose-quill. 
The  medicinal  use  of  dulcamara  is  as  a 
soothing  diaphoretic,  producing  perspira- 
tion, and  it  might  be  used  in  me  absience 
of  other  remedies  for  this  purpose.  To 
make  the  decoction,  one  oimce  of  the  twigs, 
chopped,  is  to  be  boiled  in  twenty-four 
ounces,  or  a  pint  and  a-half,  of  water,  till 
it  is  reduced  one  third.  Of  this,  the  dose 
is  two  to  six  table-spoonfuls  twice  or  thrice 

a-day.t 
Refer  to— Diaphoretics, 

DUMBNESS,  or  ioability  to  utter  articu- 
late sounds,  may  arise  from  absence  of  the 
tongue,  or  from  defect  in  the  formation  of  the 
oreans  of  voice ;  probably,  also,  from  causes 
aflecting  the  nerves  which  supply  the  organs 
of  speech  ;  but  most  generally,  from  com- 
plete dcafriess,  either  congenital,  that  is 
dating  from  birth,  or  as  the  result  of  dis- 
ease before  the  power  of  speech  had  been 
acquired  and  fixed  in  the  memory. 

Refer  to-^Deafhess, 

DUODENUM.— The  first  portion  of  the 
small  intestines,  and  that  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  stomach.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  idea  that  it  did  not  exceed 
twelve  finger-breadths  in  length. 

Refer  to — Alimentary  Canal, 

DURA  MATER  is  the  term  applied  to 
a  firm  white  fibrous  membrane  which  lines 
the  skull  on  the  one  hand,  and  invests  the 
brain.  Between  it,  however,  and  that  organ 
two  other  membranes  lie  :  the  '*  arachnoid 
membrane,"  so-named  from  its  extremely 
fine  texture,  which  lines  the  dura  mater, 
and  also  covers  the  brain,  forming  a  double 
layer,  or  "shut  sac,"  in  the  interior  of 
which  a  watery  fluid  is  exhaled ;  and  the 
"pia  mater,"  or  vascular  membrane  of 
the  brain,  which  lies  directly  upon  and 
covers  the  oigan  itself. 

The  '*dura  mater"  is  prolonged  into 


various  "  processes,"  or  projecti(ni8,  which 
pass  between  and  give  support  to  ^e  difE^ 
rent  portions  of  the  cerebrum,  or  brain,  and 
cereoeUum,  or  little  brain,  whidi  are  in  fiict 
partially  separated  fit)m  each  other  by  a 
fold  of  the  dura  mater.  This  membrane, 
and  the  others  above-mentioned,  are  con- 
tinued from  the  interior  of  the  ekuU  down 
the  spinal  column. 

Refer  to — Brain — Spintf  Jc. 

DWELLINGS.— See  Houms. 

DYSENTERY,  or  as  it  has  been  popu- 
larly called  "bloody  flux,"  is  a  disease 
characterized  by  severe  diarrhoea,  fever, 
&c.,  the  accompaniment  of  a  peculiar  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  lar^e  intestines.  It  is  much  more  fre- 
quent m  tropical  climates  and  marshy  dis- 
tricts than  It  is  in  this  country  at  the 
present  day,  although  formerly  it  was  very 
prevalent,  forming  a  laxae  item  in  the  bills 
of  mortality  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  back ;  and  at  times  shewing 
itself  in  a  fatal  epidemic  form.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  diminished  occurrence  of 
dysentery  in  Britain  at  the  present  day,  is 
owing  to  the  increased  comfort  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  drainage  of  the  land,  and  some 
attention  to  sanitary  influences ;  for,  defi- 
cient as  the  regulations  attached  to  these 
still  are,  they  are  certainly  better  than  they 
were  a  century  ago.  A  kind  of  dysenteric 
affection — that  is,  severe  diarrhoea,  widi 
fever,  tenderness  of  the  bowels,  indicative 
of  inflammation,  and  bloody  stools— is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  autumn  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  common  British  cholera. 
Dysentery  appears  to  be  engendered  by 
exposure  to  cold,  wet,  and  to  privations 
connected  with  food ;  hence  it  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  scourges  of  armies.  **  In  rwo 

{rears  and  a-half,  the  British  army  in  Spain 
ost  no  less  than  4,717  men  by  this  com- 
plaint.'' The  same  causes  and  its  connection 
with  variations  in  climate,  particularly  with 
a  hot  one,  must  render  dysentery  a  cQsease 
respecting  which  the  emigrant  ought  to 
possess  information  ;  for  it  may  happen, 
and  it  often  does,  that  the  disorder  attacks 
those  fieir  removed  from  medical  aid,  and  it 
is  not  one  which  brooks  much  delay  in 
treatment.  Medical  men  in  this  country 
have  comparatively  so  little  experience  of 
the  disease,  that  me  author  gladly  avails 
himself  of  the  recent  valuable  work  of  Dr. 
Farkes  in  the  compilation  of  this  article. 
By  this  author  the  symptoms  ojf  dysentery 
are  ihua  succinctly  descnoed :— *'  Dysentery 
commences  either  gradually  or  suddenly; 
the  general  commencement  is,  however,  oy 
diarrhoea. 
**  First,  as  to  the  kind  of  stools. 


•  Dagongdl, 
t  It  hfts  l>oen 
•baraeter. 


a  tnbttltBte  for  cod  liver  oil,  tee  Appendix. , 
pretty  cxtentiTely  in  the  tnatuMnt  of  obcoalc  tUn  disease?,  especially  those  of  a 
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"These  are,  first,  simply  numerous,  per- 
hips  teculent,  in  a  few  Tery  rare  instances 
Kybdous.— [That  is,  containing  hard  hlack- 
looking  Innros  about  the  size  of  beans  or 
nuts,  Mlled  oy  medical  men  scybale.] 

**  After  this  the  stools  become  numerous, 
■limy,  gelatinous,  bloody;  blood  in  streaks, 
or  mixed  with  a  dark  watery  fluid ;  in  an- 
other form  pure,  perhaps  clotted.  After- 
wards, stooiu  watery,  muddy,  like  the  wash- 
inss  of  meat,  or  gelatinous-looking,  shreddy, 
omnsiTe  in  odour.  Sometimes  after  this  the 
stools  present  an  aj^pearance  something  like 
pQS  (matter),  or  this  is  mixed  with  mucous 
■lime  and  Uood,  in  such  a  way  as  to  form 
a  Tirioasly  coloured  stool,  which  causes 
great  niping  and  tenesmus  when  passed." 
Wim  respect  to  the  causes  of  dysentery 
Br.  Paikes  says :  **  We  may  admit  as  botn 
predispoBing  and  exciting  causes,  according 
to  drcomstances,  the  following  agents : — 

**  1st — ^All  acrid  agents,  whether  produced 
by  irritating  ingesta,  or  secretions  :  as  bad 
or  too  rich  food,  bad  water,  fruits,  or  re- 
tained excretions,  or  derangement  of  the 
biliary  secretions,  &c. 

**  Sod. — Suppression  of  secretions  rapidly 
Mcomplishcd :  as  that  of  the  skin  by  cold, 
wet,  sodden  changes  of  temperature  from 
Hot  to  cold,  &c. 

"3rd. — Epidemic  states  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  probable  alteration  of  the  blood, 
nther  from  food  or  its  digestion." 

The  power  of  these  causes  to  produce 
^pentaj  should  be  well  fixed  in  the  minds 
of  all  those  whose  lot  it  may  be  to  be 
exposed  to  their  infiuences;  for  by  their 
iToidance  the  disease  may  probably  be 
escaped ;  and  there  can  bo  rew  misfortunes 
3cater  than  for  a  new  settler,  whose  wcl- 
Bve  and  that  perhaps  of  a  family  depends 
upon  his  health  and  strength,  to  be  attacked 
«ith  dysentery. 

The  treatment  of  dysentery  which  may 
iWM  aaftly  be  practised  by  an  unprofes- 
nooal  person,  in  the  absence  of  a  medical 
Ban,  wirald  be,  in  the  first  instance,  if  they 
vee  proennble,  the  application  of  leeches 
to  the  belly,  a  dozen  or  more  at  once,  and 
Rpealad  according  to  the  strength  of  the  pa- 
tet,  if  the  symptoms  remained  unrelieyed. 
^hoold  leeches  not  be  obtainable,  and  eyen  if 
thejare,awBrm  bath  once  or  twice — if  it  did 
aot  ezhaQst  too  much— in  the  twenty-four 
hoQiB,  would  be  found  useful ;  and  proba- 
Ut  die  hot  bran  poultice  to  the  bowds.  To 
lutjpMn  and  leueye  the  disease  generally, 
^inm  is  the  most  yaluable  remedy ;  but 
V  there  may  be  irritating  matters  in  the 
Mvds,  they  must  not  be  confined,  which 
thtopism  alone  might  do,  and  thus,  though 


relieying  apparently  for  a  time,  aggrayate 
the  disease  ultimately.  To  ayoid  this,  the 
opium  should  be  combined  with  castor-oU, 
or  oliye  oil,  either  simply  or  in  emulsion 
with  yelk  of  esg.  If  castor-oil  is  procur- 
able. It  should  DO  trusted  to ;  if  not,  Epsom 
salts,  in  tea-spoonful  doses,  each  dissolyed 
in  frt>m  half-a-pint  to  a  pint  of  gruel  or  barley 
water,  or  some  other  demulcent,  with  four 
or  fiyo  drops  of  laudanum  added,  may  be 
giyen  eyery  four  or  fiye  hours.  Ten  grains 
of  Doyer's  powder,  giyen  once  or  twice  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  may  probably  be  of 
sendee,  or  a  pill  composed  of  half-a-grain 
of  opium,  a  grain  and  a-half  of  blue  pill, 
and  half-a-grain  of  ipecacuanha,  may  be 
giyen  eyery  six  or  eight  hours.  The 
safest  course,  howeyer,  will  be  the  treat- 
ment bjjr  the  oily  aperients  and  laudanum. 
In  addition,  clysters,  containing  from  ten 
to  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  will  giye 
much  rehef.  Sometimes  the  lower  bowel 
is  too  irritable  to  bear  the  clyster,  or  eyen 
the  clyster-pipe,  in  which  case,  a  supposi- 
tory, or  pill,  made  with  a  ffrain  of  opium, 
mixed  with  a  littie  flour  and  water,  may  be 
passed  into  the  bowel.  The  food  requires 
much  attention,  and  should  be  of  the 
mildest  character:  milk,  and  preparations 
of  the  grains,  and  sago,  arrow-root,  &c., 
combined  with  gelatine  or  isinglass,  will  be 
most  suitable.  If  the  strength  is  much 
reduced,  strong  concentrated  animal  soup 
will  perhaps  be  required. 

Of  course  so  serious,  and  it  may  be  fatal, 
a  disease  as  dysentery  should  be  put  under 
medical  care  as  shortly  as  possible  ;  in  the 
meantime  the  aboye  directions  may  be  of 
much  seryice. 

"  The  first  appearance  of  recoyery  is 
cyidenced  by  the  stools  becoming  less 
slimy,  perhaps  copious  and  fseculent,  or 
bran-like,  or  dork  and  slightly  beaten  up ; 
or  while  one  part  of  the  stool  is  slimy,  the 
remainder  consists  of  natural  fieculence." 
A  person  conyalesccnt  from  dysentery  will 
of  course  require  the  greatest  possible  care 
in  diet ;  and  also  with  respect  to  all  ex- 
posure to  the  causes  which  originated  it.  * 

Refer  to — Castor-oil — Clytter — Diarrhcea 
— Suppository-^  Tenesmtu,  Ac. 

DYSMENORRHCEA.-Difficultor  pain- 
ful menstruation. — See  Menatruation, 

DYSPEPSIA— Indigestioh.— See  Indi^ 
gestxon, 

DYSPHAGIA.— Difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing.— See  Swallowing, 

DYSPNOEA.— Difficulty  in  breathing.— . 
See  Respiration, 

DYSURI A.— Difficulty  m  passing  water 
—See  Urine,  Bladder^  dx\ 
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of  dironlo  djnontery  art  to  obstinate  as  to  saom  to  bid  defiano«  to  all  methods  of  treatment, 
1    In  tbcae  apperently  dctparate  catet,  benefit  hM  t)een  derlred  from  ttie  use  of  the  (E^le 
ir  "ladian  BaeL"    Tbe  dote  of  the  liquid  extract  la  one  to  two  draehma  three  times  a*day. 
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THE  EAR  is  the  orsan  of  hearing,  by 
means  of  which  man  and  animals  are  made 
sensible  of  what  we  call  sound,  that  is,  of 
certain  vibrations  communicated  to  the 
atmosphere,  or  surrounding  medium,  which 
give  rise  to  the  sensation  ofsound,  by  acting 
upon  the  organ  fitted  by  structure  to  receiye 
them,  which  organ  is  connected  with  the 
brain,  or  agent  of  the  sentient  mind,  by 
nerves  specud  to  the  purpbse.  The  entire 
organ  of  hearing  is  called  the  ear ;  its  ana- 
tomy and  functions  constitute  a  wide  and 
interesting  branch  of  study ;  but  here  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  explain  just  so  much  as  is 
requisite  to  {give  the  unprofessional  readers 
some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  organ — some 
rational  view  of  the  disorders  to  which  it 
is  subject,  sufficient,  it  is  trusted  to  guard 
them  against  submitting  so  valuable  an 
a^ent,  of  which  the  varied  structures  must 
give  rise  to  varied  forms  of  disease,  to  be 
tampered  with  by  ignorant  quackery.  Any 
one  who  will  for  a  moment  consider  in  how 
manv  ways  deafiiess  may  be  produced,  mu$t 
see  there  can  be  no  specific  to  effect  its  cure, 
but  that  the  means  of  cure  mttst  vary  with 
the  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  human  ear  consists  of  an  external, 
middle,  and  internal.  *  The  external  beins 
composed  of  the  flat  folded  organ  attached 
to  the  head,  usually  called  the  ear— fig.  A 1. 


evidenced  in  the  movable  ears  of  the  lower 
animals,  than  it  is  in  man.  The  air-passage, 
or  meatus,  is  oval  in  form,  curved  upon 
itself,  and  rather  narrowest  in  the  middle ; 
it  contains  a  few  small  hairs,  and  glands 
which  secrete  the  peculiar  bitter  wax,  or 
«  cerumen,*'  which  is  probably  a  provision 
to  prevent  insects  entcnxiff  the  air-passage. 
The  inner  extremity  of  the  ear-passage 
is  doued  by  a  membrane— fig.  A  S. — that 
of  the  tympanum,  or  drum  of  the  ear,  it  is 
placed  obUquely.  The  cavitv  of  which  it 
forms  the  external  boundary,  ts  the  portion 
of  the  middle  ear  named  the  drum,,  or  tym- 
panum— 4. — it  contains  air,  and  communi- 
cates with  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  the 
eustachian  tube — 5. — ^which  opens  into  the 
throat.  The  tympanum  contains  three  very 
minute  bones,  articulated  or  jointed  together 
so  as  to  admit  of  slight  motion ;  these  which 
are  represented  magnified— fig.  B-^extend 
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across  the  cavitv ;  the  small  bone — fig.  B 1. 
-—which  resembles  a  stirrup  in  shape,  and, 
indeed,  derives  its  name,  **  stapes,"  from 
that  resemblance — bein|;  attached  at  a 
small  opening  to  a  portion  of  the  mem- 
brane which  unes  the  inner  ear,  or  '*  laby- 
rinth, "  as  it  is  called  from  its  complex 
construction.  The  *'  labyrinth,"  or  inner 
ear,  is  composed  of  three  parts,  the  ves- 
tibule,—fig.  A,  7.— the  "cocldea,"  or 
shell-like  portion  —8.  —  and  the  semicir- 
cular canals— 9.  Both  the  middle  and 
inner  ears,  and  indeed  part  of  the  external 
ear-passage,  are  accommodated  in  a  portion 
of  the  temporal  or  temple  bone,  excavated 
for  the  purpose.  To  the  small  bones  of 
the  tympanum  are  attached  four  minute 
muscles,  which  by  their  agency  act  upon 
— and  of  the  ear-passage,  or  **  meatus" — 2.  the  membrane  of  the  drum  ;  the  office  of 
The  external  flap  of  the  ear  is  divided  hj  these  bones  being  evidently  at  the  same  time 
^.anatomists  into  various  parts,  which  it  to  conduct  the  v»>rations  of  sound  from  tiie 
would  answer  no  Rood  purpose  to  go  over  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  which  is  ex- 
hore ;  its  evident  function  is  to  collect  as  posed  to  the  external  air,  to  Uie  membrane 
much  as  possible  the  body  of  sound.  Its  of  the  vestibule,  which  with  the  other 
adaptation  for  this  purpose  is  more  plainly    parts  of  the  labyrinth,  constitute  the  etsen- 

*  Lsfge  pspte  macM  modsit  of  the  hnmtn  ear  are  now  thowa  in  aome  popaUr  exhibiUooi,  sni  sie  a 
great  anhtance  In  the  itndy  of  this  most  inter«stlnf  and  wonderful  organ. 
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must  be  regulated ;  if  cold  be  the  eauset 
the  symptoms  may  be  left  to  pass  away 
with  the  temporary  ailment,  hi  some  eases 
of  chronic,  or  continued,  noise  in  the  earn, 
regularly  bathing  the  head  with  cold  water 
erery  morning  will,  after  a  time,  remove  it. 

Ear-ache,  or  neuralsia  of  the  ear,  is 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  neundgia 
generally.* 

Abscess  in  the  meatus  is  often  also  called 
ear-ache.  It  is  one  of  the  most  painftil 
disorders,  and  is  generally  the  result  of 
cold.  It  is  characterized  by  intense  throb' 
bing  pain  in  the  ear,  with,  nequently,  per- 
ceptible swelling  externally,  and  more  or 
lessferer.  There  is  no  relief  to  pain  till  the 
abscess  bursts,  and  this  r^ult  is  to  be  en- 
couraged hj  the  assiduous  use  of  fomenta- 
tions, poultices,  &c.  After  tiie  matter  has  dis- 
charged, the  ear  ought  to  be  gently  syringed 
out  three  or  four  times  a-&y  with  warm 
water,  till  the  discharge  ceases.f  It  will  be 
advisable  to  give  a  few  doses  of  aperient 
medicine  during  the  progress  of  the  case. 

The  abscess  may  form  within  the  tympa- 
num, and  the  membrane  be  perforated  in 
giving  exit  to  the  matter.  Inflammation  of 
the  ear  ending  in  abscess  differs  from  true 
ear-ache,  or  neuralgia,  in  the  pain  being 
comparatively  slight  at  first,  and  gradually 
increasing  in  intensity  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses ;  whereas  in  neuralgia  it  commences 
with  full  severity. 

When  the  discharge  after  an  abscess  does 
not  disappear,  or  when  running  from  ^e 
ears  shews  itself  after  acute  diseases, 
such  as  measles,  scarlet  fever,  &c.,  the 
symptom  must  not  be  neglected,  and 
should  be  examined  into  by  a  medical  man. 
It  is  most  general  in  children  of  we^  or 
scrofulous  constitution,  and  may  be  with 
or  without  disease  of  the  bone  ;  in  the 
latter  case  the  discharge  is  extremely  fetid, 
and  often  stains  the  Imen  black.  These 
discharges  must  not  be  too  quickly  stopped, 
neither  can  they  be  aUowed  to  go  on  with- 
out risk ;  in  the  former  case,  the  sudden 
stoppage  may  throw  back  the  disease  upon 
the  brain ;  in  the  latter,  this  organ  or 
its  membranes  may  become  affected  by 
its  gradual  extension  to  them  through  the 
bones.  Counter-irritation,  by  blisters,  or 
tartar-emetic,  behind  the  ears;  strict  at- 
tention to  the  bowels ;  the  general  tonic 
treatment  recommended  under  the  article 
Scrofula;  and  syringing  with  slightlv  as- 
tringent washes,  such  as  one  ffrain  of  lunar 
caustic,  or  two  of  white  vitriol  to  the  ounce 
of  water,  will  constitute  the  most  appro- 
priate treatment.  The  safest  plan,  how- 
ever, is  to  submit  the  case  to  medical 
inspection.     Bodies  of  various  kinds  are 

*  M.  OBTalasys  that  bs  kss,  in  penon,  t*mnA  ralief  In  seyere  asr-adie,  afler  other  mesot  had  been  tried 
b  vdm.  frooi  tlifS  oae  of  a  mixtors  of  eqoil  pans  of  chlflffoform  and  laadanum,  a  litUe  beiug  Introdoeed  on  a 

ptMVCMtOtt. 

t  ▲  nrj  faigitoloat  and  simple  apparatus  may  be  had  for  a  few  pence  at  the  Inatrament  makera,  which 
iNwia  beneaih  ta«  car,  and  preTeau  the  water  from  flowing  over  the  patieni'a  dothea  aa  it  la  retamed 
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till  organ  of  hearing.  Within  the  laby- 
nnthf  a  watery-like  fluid  is  the  medium 
lor  conducting  the  vibrations  of  sound  to 
the  nervoue  expansions  which  are  also 
oontaiiied  within  the  cavity. 

The  dieoBders  to  which  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing is  moet  liable»  are  lost  of  nmction,  or 
rteiiftiMS,  Boiset  in  the  ear,  neuralgia,  or 
afeetioa  of  its  nerves,  abscess  within  the 
mestns,  or  in  the  cavitv  of  the  tympentim, 
dirGoie  discharges,  polypus ;  and  nurther, 
the  meatns  in  children  is  very  apt  to  be 
chosen  as  the  receptacle  for  peas,  small 
bnttonsv  or  indeed  anything  they  can  poke 
ia  essilyt  but  which  are  often  extremely 
diffieuH  to  get  out  again. 

The  soliject  of  deafness  has  been  already 

treated  ti,  but  the  attention  of  the  reader 

ii  again  called  to  the  many  csuses  which 

Bay  produce  the  one  effect.    Themalfor- 

matian  at  birth  of  the  inner  ear,  as  a  cause 

of  complete  deafriess,  is  also  connected  with 

dmnbnces ;  or  accident  may  at  any  time  of 

fife  iigure  the  delicate  structures  contained 

within  their  cover  of  bone.     The  passage 

of  the  air  through  the  external  ear-passage 

mav  be  obstructed  or  prevented  by  an  accu- 

mnktioa  of   wax  or  other  matters  ;    the 

membrane  of  the  drum  may  be  perforated ; 

the  bones  may  have  been  discharsed  by 

diaesse ;  or  the  eustachian  tube  blooLcd  up 

hj  swelling  temporarily,  or  permanently 

bj  thickened  mucus.  There  are  no  diseases, 

perhaps,  which  rei^uire— as  must  be  evident 

\o  all— more  tact  m  their  discovery  and  in 

their  treatment,  than  those  of  the  ear,  and 

Still  lately,  they  have  been  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  ignorant  assumers,  and 
the  name  of  **  aurist  "  has  almost  been 
•jaonymous  with  quack.  The  anomaly 
ii  now  passing  away,  and  the  labours  of 
tilcoted  and  scientino  men  are  placing  the 
hmwledge  and  treatment  of  these  <usor- 
dos  upon  a  more  rational  and  scientific 


in  the  ears,  such  as  singings,  ring- 
ing of  bells,  roaring  as  of  the  sea,  &c.,  &c., 
iR  often  extremely  troublesome,  and  may 
siiie  from  many  axid  different  causes.  Mere 
teaporary  derangement  of  the  digestive 
<ngans  will  in  some  persons  produce  them ; 
wvare  often  indicative  of  determination 
of  blood  to  Uie  head,  and,  when  accom- 
ptnied  with  symptoms  of  this  tendency 
oeg^  not  to  be  neglected.  Partial  ob- 
Mnetion  of  the  eustachian  tube  by  cold, 
or  aeeonralation  of  wax  in  the  external 
osrpisiage,  are  apt  to  occasion  these 
noiMs,  vad  they  are  accompanied  with 
•one  degree  of  deafness.  Of  course  the 
ffmttdj  must  vary  with  the  cause;  if 
As  digestive   organs   are  deranged  they 
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apt  to  be  thrusc  into  the  external  ear-pas- 
sage hj  children,  or  to  find  their  way  there 
by  accident ;  and  farm*labourer8  sometimes 
get  grain,  peas,  &c.,  projected  in  during 
threshinff .  If  the  introduced  body  is  much 
smaller  wan  the  passage,  its  removal  may 
be  attempted  by  syringu^  freely,  and  with 
a  strong  syringe ;  but  if  the  body  fills  up 
the  meatus,  or  nearly  so,  this  will  not  suc- 
ceed ;  and  in  the  event  of  its  being  a 
pea,  or  anything  which  will  absorb  fluid, 
and  swell,  will  do  mischief.  Neither,  in 
case  of  a  large  body,  which  the  syringe 
will  not  disengage,  is  it  well  for  friends  to 
attempt  the  removal  in  any  other  way ;  they 
never  do  any  good,  and  only  push  the  ob- 
struction further  in,  rendering  its  extraction 
by  the  surgeon  more  difficult,  particularly 
if  it  is  passed  bevond  the  middle  and  nar- 
rowest portion  ot  the  canaL 

Refer  to — Cerumen — Head — Indigeition^ 
^* 

EARLY  RISING.— There  can  be  no 
question,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  habit  of 
early  rising  is  conducive  to  health ;  but,  like 
many  other  similar  matters,  the  general 
appUcation  would,  by  many,  be  converted 
into  a  universal  law,  and  much  fallacy  and 
no  little  mischief  has  been  done  by  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  dogma.  The  i>oets  have 
given  their  strains,  the  philosophers  their 
aphorisms,  and  the  hearty  centenarian  his 
experience,  to  eulogize  early  rising  as  a  sort 
of  elixir  of  life,  and  preventive  of  illness 
and  disease.  It  is  a  great  good^  but  not  a 
universal  one. 

It  is  generally  said  that  all  those  who 
have  attained  great  and  green  old  age  have 
been  early  risers ;  therefore,  say  others, 
early  rising  is  a  promoter  of  healtn ;  there- 
fore, it  might  be  whispered,  those  whose 
constitutions  have  carried  them  through  a 
long  life  have  been  able  to  be  early  risers. 
As  m  many  other  things,  the  truth  probably 
lies  between  the  two,  there  have  been  good 
vital  powers  on  the  one  hand,  and  good 
habits,  of  which  early  rising  is  often  an 
indication,  on  the  other.  The  wrong  de- 
duction, however,  that  early  rising  is  an 
unmixed  good,  has  occasioned  much  erro- 
neous practice,  and  many  a  delicate  person, 
either  in  consequence  of  the  false  idea,  or 
badly  advised  by  others,  has  injured  their 
health,  materially,  by  perseverance  in  the 
practice ;  this,  however,  is  more  common 
among  the  young,  than  among  the  aged 
who  require  less  sleep. 

There  is  no  question,  but  that  the  bodily 
powers  and  constitution  imdergo  marked 
and  regular  changes  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  changes  which  are  probably  in- 
fluenced by  electrical  and  other  causes  not 

*  Eab  Cap  oe  Covbb.— This  It  a  cover  for  the  ear,  mumfsctiired  of  Indla-ratber,  and  is  moolded  ezictly 
upon  tb«  external  car.  The  seme  of  hearing  it  little  If  at  all  interfered  with  by  the  employmeBt  of  this 
coveriny.  The  effect  of  the  InTontlon  Is  to  prevent  the  aooess  of  cold  air  to  the  ear,  and  to  ahield  It  In  ojoei 
of  disease^  as  well  as  to  protect  it  from  iqjnry. 

t  It  may  be  sakl  as  a  general  role^  thai  for  a  healthy  adalti  e'ght  hours'  sleep— eqalTaleat  to  ont-tMrd  of 
haman  lif«— ore  reqalred. 
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at  present  understood.    At  aU  events,  in 
disease,  evening  brings  fever  if  it  is  present  at 
aU,  and  towards  morning,  excitement  abates 
if  it  does  so  at  all ;  further,  in  health,  the 
body,  it  is  well  known,  is  more  obnoxious 
to  the  causes  of  disease  in  early  morning 
than  it  is  at  other  times ;  and  lastly,  persons 
of  weak  nervous  power,  generally  feel  better 
towards  evening  Uian  they  do  in  the  morning, 
even  when  the  refreshment  of  a  night's  rest 
might  be  expected  to  have  given  strength. 
The  reason  of  these  difierencee  it  is  perhaps 
not  possible  fully  to  explain,  but  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  same  influence 
which  causes  or  aggravates  the   evening 
fever,  and  abstracts    excitement    towards 
morning,  may  also  act  as  the  elevator  or 
depressor   of  the   constitution    generally, 
almough  only  felt  when  it  is  not  in  ftill 
vigour ;  it  may,  or  it  may  not,  be  owing  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  solar  influence, 
but  still  it  is  so,  and  the  fact  is  one  of  gene- 
ral experience.    The  fact,  too,  explains  why 
early  rising  is  not  only  not  good  for  all 
persons,  but  why  to  some  it  is  positively 
hurtful,  and  why  those  who  are  able  to 
practice  it,  are  generally  of  strong  and  good 
constitution.     Moreover,  tlie  frtct  teUs  that 
the  person   who    cannot  rise    early  with 
impunity  is  not  in  full  vigour,  but  requires 
means  for  attaining  a  better  state  of  health : 
when  the  powers  of  life  are  raised  to  the 
proper  level,  then,  by  all  means,  let  them 
be  kept  to  it,  and  early  rising  used  as  one 
of  the  preservative  means. 

What  is  meant  by  early  rising,  is  getting 
up  from  rest  before  the  sun  has  exerted  some 
power  upon  the  earth ;  the  exact  period  to 
suit  the  invalid  it  is  impossible  to  specify, 
it  ought  to  be  matter  of  experience. -j-  That 
is  to  say,  retiring  to  rest  at  a  reasonable, 
early  hour,  such  as  ten  o'clock,  the  ^rson 
should  rise  as  early  as  can  be  done  vnthout 
feelings  of  sleepiness,  languor,  &c.,  super- 
vening during  Uie  day.  There  are  certainly 
eviU  consequent  upon  continuance  in  bed 
in  the  morning,  such  as  perspiration, 
&c.,  but  they  may  be  greatly  obviated  by 
the  non-use  of  feather  beds,  or  too  much 
clothing ;  they  are  less,  however,  than  those 
which  result  from  a  nervous  system  ex- 
hausted, at  a  period  of  the  day  before  it  had 
come  into  full  activity.  The  same  argu- 
ments which  apply  to  early  risinc,  also  do 
so  to  exertions,  or  continuance  witttout  food 
by  weak  individuals  in  the  first  part  of  the 
morning;  they  can  practice  neither  with 
impunity.  There  is  no  time  of  the  day  so 
pleasant,  and  the  hale  and  strong  can  enjoy 
it  to  perfection,  and  gather  health  in  its 
fresh  oreezes,  and  their  description  will 
often  tempt  the  unwary  invalid  to  leave  his 
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cooeh  and  fi>llow  the  example,  and  he  really 
doM  enjoT,  far  a  ahort  time,  the  noTeltv ; 
but  ihortl J,  languor  creepa  oyer  him ;  tne 
liceakfiut  ^vriiich  diaappcars  before  the  ap- 
peCitt  of  the  atrong  morning  walker,  haa 
■o  ehanna  for  hia  exhaoated  weaker  com- 
panion, who  pa^a  with  a  day  of  lisdeaa 
nngnor  for  this  lU-adTiaed  attempt.  Theae 
hmta  win,  it  ia  tmated,  not  be  taken  aa  an 
cneousagement  to  lasineaa,  but  aa  pointing 
out  a  Terr  common  error  in  popular  belief 
and  popular  practice.  The  person  of  weak 
Tital  power,  who  cannot  be  an  early  riaer, 
moat  guard  well  that  he  doea  not  mistake 
iloth  for  inability,  nor  encourage  the  in- 
abflity  by  indulgmg  in  late  houra,  which 
oe  often  to  him  the  most  vigoroua.  Fer- 
■oaa  who  suffer  much  from  debility  in  Ihe 
moraing,  and  who  are  conatrained  to  be  up 
cad^t  ought,  aa  aoon  aa  poaaible,  to  have 
•ome  warm  refreshment,  a  cup  of  warm 
milk  if  it  agreea,  or  tea,  coffee  or  cocoa. 
Ia  Mine  caaea,  the  popular  addition  of  a 
tea-spoonful  of  rum  or  brandy  to  milk  is  im- 
doobledly  useful,  particularly  where  there 
is  tndeney  to  fruntness;  but  the  cordial 
mult  be  taken  aa  a  medicine,  and  aban- 
doned aa  aoon  aa  possible. 

Refer  to— Bm/. 

EiLTINO^— See  Food^  Diffestion,  Indigea- 

BC0HTM0SIS~4s  a  medical  term  ap- 
plied to  diaooloured  swelline,  caused  by 
cffosion  of  blood  beneath  the  slun,  or  in  the 
times  of  the  body.  A  common  bruise  is 
the  most  familiar  example. 

ECTHYMA.— A  disease  of  the  skin  in 
viueh  pimple-Uke  pustules  containing  mat- 
ter are  dereloped.    See  Skin, 

ECZEMA.— A  disease  of  the  skin  in 
which  minute  vesicles  are  developed.     See 

EDUCATION,  aa  applied  to  man,  means 
litenily  the  bringing  for  ward,or  encouraging 
sndiegulatinff  the  qualities  or  properties  of 
vhieh  hia  whole  being  is  capable.  The 
oitnral  division  of  the  process  is  into  mental 
sad  physical ;  the  education  of  the  mind 
and  of  the  body.  Strictly,  in  a  work  like 
the  present,  it  is  with  tiie  latter  only  we 
hivt  to  do,  but  the  two  are  ao  intimately 
cooneeted,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 


80  much  that  is  applicable  to  the  subject 
ofphvsical  education  ia  said  in  the  article 
"Qiildren ;"  and  alao  in  the  various  arti- 
cki  on  ••Air,"  "Clothing,"  "Food,"  Ac, 
Ac.,  that  it  leavea  but  little  to  be  added 
iMre,  and  to  Uie  above-mentioned  articles, 
sad  to  those  bearing  upon  sanitary  mea- 
*tt«  gencnlly,  the  reader  ia  refened  for 
^ftrmation. 
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The  great  differencel>etween  the  physical 
education  of  the  male  and  female  sex,  com- 
mences when  children  leave  the  nurserv. 
The  bo^,  much  less  hampered  by  the  mode 
of  dotmng,  and  permitted  much  more  free- 
dom in  physical  exertion  than  the  girl, 
has,  as  far  aa  these  are  concerned,  a  better 
chance  of  attaining  hia  full  measure  of 
health,  provided  the  mind  be  not  over- 
worked, and  conatitution  and  surrounding 
circumstancea  are  not  absolutdy  deficient 
or  adverse.  The  girl,  on  the  other  hand, 
ia  submitted  to  many  artificial  restraints 
and  modes  of  education  which  militate 
atrongly  againat  the  chance  of  her  making 
a  perfectly  healtlnr  woman.  The  diffusion 
of^a  knowledge  of  these  principles  on  which 
health  depends,  has,  of  late  years,  tended 
to  ameliorate  many  of  the  most  injurious 
practices  connected  with  the  bringing  up  of 
girla,  but  many  vet  require  to  be  corrected. 

The  bad  results  which  are  often  brought 
about  by  the  use  of  stays,  have  been  so 
often  expoaed  and  condemned,  that  the 
subject  has  become  almost  hackneyed,  and 
yet  by  a  majority  of  the  female  sex  ti^e 
practice  is  still  followed  to  an  injurious 
extent.  It  seems  as  if  people  imagined 
that  the  Creator  had  made  the  body  of  the 
adult  female  ao  weak,  that  it  cannot  sui>port 
its  own  weight ;  for  either  on  tlus  ascount,  or 
without  reaaon,  they  caae  it  up  in  artificial 
supports.  Even  among  the  i>oorest  the 
abuse  extends ;  and  girls  of  ten  or  twelve 
are  kept  from  bending  naturally  by  a  stiff 
piece  of  wood  stuck  down  the  front  of  what, 
at  least,  stands  instead  of  stays.  True, 
these  articles  of  dress  do  at  loat  become  in- 
dispensable, but  it  LB  only  after  the  musdes 
of  the  frame  have  been  weakened,  in  con- 
sequence of  not  being  permitted  to  exert 
their  appointed  and  regular  action.  Any 
muscle  or  set  of  muscles  of  the  body,  if  not 
regularly  exercised,  become  diminished  boUi 
in  substance  and  power ;  the  human  frame- 
work or  akeleton  is  so  constructed,  that  the 
muscles  with  which  it  is  furnished,  and 
particularly  those  connected  with  the  spine, 
preserve  its  ei^uilibrium ;  supersede  these 
muscles  by  artificial  support,  and  they  be- 
come weakened;  but  as  their  artificial  sub- 
stitutes cannot  act  with  the  perfection  of 
the  natural  supporters,  the  defect  sooner 
or  later  shews  itself;  the  unsupported 
spine  gives  way  somewhere,  and  curva- 
ture, more  or  less,  ensues.  It  would  as- 
tonish most,  were  they  made  aware  of 
how  many  curved  spines  there  are,  in  how 
many,  who  even  do  not  themselves  suspect 
it,  the  deviation  exists,  and  how  often  it  ia 
the  occaaion  of  impaired  health,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  hysterical  and  other  afiections. 
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To  the  above  assertion,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add  the  high  testimony  of  Dr.  John 
Forbes,  who  says  in  a  note  to  the  article  on 
^'Physical  Education,*'  in  the  CyekptBdia 
of  Practical  Medicine :  **  We  lately  visited 
in  a  large  town,  a  boarding-school  contain- 
ing forty  girls ;  and  we  learnt  on  close  and 
accurate  inquiry,  that  there  was  not  one  of 
Uie  girls  who  liad  been  at  the  school  two 
years — and  the  majority  had  been  as  long — 
that  was  not,  more  or  less,  crooked  !  * '  True, . 
the  whole  of  this  enormous  evil  is  not  en- 
tirely due  to  the  use  of  stays,  but  much  of 
it  is  so,  coupled  with  long-standing  lessons, 
seats  widiout  backs,  and  too  man^  hours 
devoted  to  the  education  of  the  mind,  by 
which  the  constitutional  powers,  generally, 
are  enfeebled.  Moreover,  the  above  spinal 
weakness  is  not  the  only  evil  consequence, 
for  it  is  too  often  mixed  up  with  disorders 
of  the  digestive  and  circulatory  organs, 
originated  by  their  compression  by  the 
clothing.  The  too  prolonged  hours  of  study 
inflicted  upon  girls  have  been  alluded  to, 
and  are  unquestionably  a  great  evil,  but 
they  would  be  less  so,  were  the  hours  of 
relaxation  and  exercise  more .  rationally 
conducted.  No  exercise  can  be  beneficiiu 
uidess  tiie  mind  be  actively  interested,  or 
at  least  pleasantly  occupied  during  the 
time  of  exertion ;  but  little  |;ood  can  result 
from  demure  walks,  taken  without  interest, 
and  almost  without  enjoyment. 

Nothing  perhaps  is  more  >  certain,  than 
that,  for  the  full  development  and  healthy 
exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  a 
healthy  body  is  required.-  The  Almighty 
has  connected  our  mental  manifestations  in 
this  world  with  a  material  organ,  the  brain, 
and  this  organ,  like  every  other  in  the  body, 
is  dependent  for  its  healthy  action  upon 
that  of  the  other  organs  :•  how  evident  then, 
that  to  preserve  this  wonderful  instrument 
in  harmonious  and  vigorous  exercise  of  its 
powers,  the  whole  body  must  be  in  health ; 
but  modem  fashion  and  feillacy,  and  many 
modem  educationists,rsay  no ;  let  the  body 
and  instrument  take  care  of  themselves,  our 
part  is  to  elicit  as '  many  tones  from  the 
latter  as  possible,  and  elicit  them  they  do, 
but  they  often  sadly  jar ;  moral  perceptions 
and  acts,  influenced  by  bodily  disorder, 
often  war  with:  moral  and  religious  pre- 
cepts ;  the  preceot  *'slow  to  anger"  cannot 
always  control  the  irritabilities  of  a  mor- 
bid nervous  system,  and  that  not  "slothful 
in  business'-'  cannot  at  all  times  rouse  the 
body  oppressed  by  morbid  and  narcotudng 
blood,  to  the  active  and  vigorous  discharge 
of  its  duties.  As- long  as  our  abode  is  m 
this  world,  our.  bodies  and  minds  must  be 
in  intimate  relation,  in  action  and  re-action 


with  one  another ;  GM  has  joined  them, 
and  man  cannot  dissolve  the  union«  without 
paying  the  penalty  of  his  transgression.  A 
perfectly  healthy  mind  is  only  compatible 
with  a  perfectly  healthy  body,  and,  in 
civilixed  life,  with  its  many  causes  of  dis- 
order,  the  latter  can  only  be  insured  by 
attention  to  the  laws  of  physical  healUi  and 
education.  The  mind,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  its  influences  upon  the  physical  health ; 
but  these  will  be  considered  in  the  artide 
devoted  to  the  subject. 
:  EEL — ^is  one  of  the  oily  fishes,  and  is 
peculiarly  indigestible. 

•EFFERVESCENCE-is  the  rapid  ex- 
trication of  gas  or  vapour  from  a  liquid, 
hence,  boiling  is  effervescence :  medically, 
however,  the  term  is  generally  applied  to 
the  extrication  of  carbonic  acid  gas  solely. 
Many  mineral  waters,  such  as  Seltzer  water, 
are  effervescing,  from  containing  the  sas 
naturally ;  soda  water  and  other  eror- 
vescing  drinks  are  impregnated  with  it  by 
mechanical  means,  whilst  in  fermented 
liquors  it  is  generated  in  the  process  of 
fermentation.  In  the  practice  of  medicine, 
effiervescing  draughts  are  most  fr^uently, 
perhaps,  formed  by  the  direct  separation  of 
the  gas  frt>m  one  of  the  alkaline  carbonates, 
such  as  the  carbonate  or  bicarbonate — 
which  latter  contains  the  gas  in  greatest 
abundance — of  potass,  soda,  or  ammonia; 
the  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  magnesia,  or 
"fluid  magnesia,"  is  also  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  many  forms  of  illness,  particu- 
larly those  attended  with  thirst,  no  kind  of 
medicine  is  so  grateful  to  the  patient,  or  so 
readily  taken,  as  that  which  is  given  in  a  state 
of  effervescence  ;  if  the  stonuu^h  is  irritable, 
and  a  tendency  to  sickness  present,  medi- 
cines given  in  this  way  are  more  likely  to 
be  retained,  the  carbonic  acid  apparently 
exerting  a  quieting  and  soothing  effect  upon 
the  organ ;  at  the  same  time,  the  taste  of 
medicine  is  considerably  obscured  by  its 
administration  by  this  method.  When  the 
tongue  is  much  furred,  and  particularly  in 
cases  of  sore  throat,  when  medicine  in  any 
effervescing  form  can  be  swallowed,  none 
appears  to  exert  a  more  cleansing  effect,  in 
removing  thick  mucus  and  incrustations,  and 
if  it  does  this  for  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  it  must  probably  have  the  same 
effect  on  that  of  the  stomacn. 

Some  persons  who  are  liable  to  suffer 
from  difficulty  of  breathing,  whether  from 
asthmatic  or  other  causes,  and  those  who 
do  not  easily  get  rid  of  flatulence,  cannot 
take  effervescing  drinks  without  incon- 
venience; this,  too,  occurs  if  patients  to 
whom  thev  are  administered  are  confined 
to  bed,  and  lie  down  too  soon  after  taking 


*  For  «n  iccoant  of  the  new  graniilar  efferresclog  salti— see  Appsodiz. 
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the  &»e.  A  nUnato  or  two  ought  alwiyi 
CD  be  allowed  fin  the  cnict«tion  of  Uie  su, 
b«faa  >  patient  iriio  hM  taken  in  effer- 
•nadag  dnn^it  TemiDM  n  ceewnbent  poei- 
tieo. 

Ove  of  the  """'■"■  cajbonate*  aboTe- 


■anmedicn  .  _..,  __ 
cnmliniaKnn.  Tlw  aoda  matt  geneii^T  and 
bntOdaDr  lued  to  EimlAM  with  the  alktli, 
ud  aet  &ce  the  gaa,  are  leoon-Jtuce,  dttic 
add,  and  taitario  add  ;  thej  onghi  to  be 
nad  in  the  foUowins  proportiom :  To 
AiitT  gndna  of  bkaAonste  of  potau,  a 
Mall  tabla-apoon&l  of  lemon-jnlco,  or 
twutf  paii>a  ot  either  tartariD  or  citric 
acada.  To  thiitj  naini  of  bicaibonate  ol 
nda,  abont  one-Sfth  more  of  the  above 
■dda.  Ttt  di  graina  of  carbtmate  al  am- 
WHoa,  two  tea-apoonfola  of  lemon-juice, 
orabootei^t  giauL*  of  either  citric  or  tar- 
tBieadda. 

So  common  ha*  the  n»e  of  eflerresclng 
tai^la  become,  that  the  materials,  >o<k 
aad  tuario  add,  and  a  meaanre  for  the 
yaipoae.  are  kept  in  man;  hona«a.  Th< 
Ttctiee  ia  not  free  from  dmger  or  i^Jurf 
■htccDtinned  um  of  eoda  bemg  apt  to  im- 
rncriah  the  blood.  To  the  w^kJy  it  U  of 
^BH  more  likely  to  prore  hurtfol  than 
(ktitnog. 

Ihamode  of  mixing  efEnrescing  drauffhta 
vluch  la  commoiilT  recommended,  ia  a  bad 
<Bt  The  two  powden  ue  generally  ordered 
*>  be  quite  diaaolved  in  Beparate  poitiona  of 
ntei  before  mixing ;  the  consequence  ia. 
Ac  gai  B  exCricat^  all  at  once ;  the  vio- 
lamof  the  efferreecence— unlesa  the  glsw 
»  i  nrj  large  011&— ia  Tery  liable  to  cany 
f  nd  ffriU  orer  «  portion  of  the  liquid, 
Mtlie  action  anbddet  before  the  pmon 
tndriak.  All  thit  may  be  BToided  if  the 
idd  lad  dkali.  In  JSne  powder,  are  put  dry 
'■"A  (lie  glaae,  and  the  water  poured  slowly 
qm  than  &om  tame  little  height.  In 
thi  nj  the  ga*  i*  more  slowly  extricated ; 
wt  ii  no  apilling,  and,  if  properly  done, 
niD  Mlotion  of  the  powders  ought  to  be 
*rted.  If  lemon-jnice  is  used,  it  should 
■»  Biud  with  the  water,  and  poured  upon 
^  aUuIi  in  the  aame  way.  Of  course, 
*hB  the  dnoght  it  a  Tery  amall  medicinal 
<B^  the  aame  precantiona  are  not  required. 
»^  to— ^niiHiwa — Carbimie   Aeid — 


OTLWmU.  U  a  a 


om  any  body,  generally  of 
—  — __..  „  -axioua  character.  BffluTia 
■  fteplnriL 

5*  to — Umttayttm—Dinn/felant,  ^. 

EPPUarON  ia  a  medical  terra  applied  to 
tat  Ikrawing  out  of  an  uiuutural  amount 

'Tnttx  pw  Eook— In  u  UHnm  lUtlj  nad  b;  U.  Otnlo  bafo 
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of  fluid  into  caTities,  or  tisanes,  which 
ordinarily  contain  a  unall  quantity  only. 
Thus,  the  watery  fluid  which  ia  thrown  oat 
into  the  chest  in  eonaequenoe  of  in£amma- 
tion  of  the  plenn  or  covering  membrme 
of  the  lunea,  ia  named  an  eflasum.  There 
are  alao  dFodona  into  the  abdomen  and 
in  the  head,  also  into  joints  and  eelltilar 

EOQ  of  the  domestic  fbwl,  or  of  birda  gene- 
rally, as  an  article  of  diet,  ia  one  of  the  most 
nutritious ;  this  ia  eridemt,  indeed,  f^om  the 
fact,  that  &om  the  contents  of  the  egg,  the 
entire  young  bird  ia  formed.*  As  a  means  of 
nouriahmeut  tar  the  lick,  eapeciolly  when  it 
is  beaten  up,  and  given  mixed  either  with 
hot  or  cold  fluid,  the  yelk  of  egz  ia  often 
moat  Tslaable.  The  white  of  uie  egg  ia 
composed  of  albumen  and  earthy  aalta ;  ita 
yelk,  similarly  constitnted,  contains  in  ad- 
dition oily  matter  and  solphur.t 

In  the  preparation  of  medicines  of  an 
oily  character,  the  yelk  of  egg  is  often  ad- 
vantageously employed,  fanning  with  them 
an  emulsion  which  is  miscible  with  distilled 
or  rain  water.  Castor-oil  and  tnipentine 
are  both  advantageously  given  by  thia 
method.        

ELASTICTTT  is  the  power  possessed  by 
various  bodies  of  i«tuniing  quifkly  to  the 
form  from  which  thev  have  been  forcibly 
altered.  Indiarubber,  both  in  its  natural  and 
in  its  vulcanized  condition,  presents  one  of 
the  most  familiar  and  best  examples.  The 
elastic  propertiea  of  this  most  useful  pro- 
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duot  of  nature,  hare  been  abundantly  taken 
adTantage  of  in  the  formation  of  appliances 
of  varioua  kinds  for  the  treatment  of  disease, 
and  for  the  relief  of  suffering. — See  Caout' 
chows.  Mr.  Hooper's  cushions  have  already- 
been  adverted  to  under  the  above  article. 
Figures  A  and  B  represent  two  of  the  most 
useful  forms  of  these,  calculated  to  relieve 
pressure  and  prevent  ulceration  of  parts  in 
patients  confined  to  bed  by  Ions  and  ex- 
hausting disease.  The  elastic  bandages, 
stockings,  and  supporters  of  various  kinds, 
are  among  the  most  valuable  additions  to 
the  modem  practice  of  medicine ;  and  with 
them  may  be  classed  the  elastic  pads  of 
M.  Bouxjeaurd,  which,  whilst  they  exert  a 
sufficient  amount  of  pressure,  yield,  when, 
firom  counter-pressure. such  as  that  caused 
by  swelling  of  the  part  to  which  they  are 
applied,  inelastic  hardness  would  prove 
injurious.  The  author  makes  no  excuse 
for  bringing  forward  these  improvements  : 
many  persons  go  on  suffering  in  conse- 
quence of  not  being  aware  that  there  are 
means  of  relief  existing.* 

ELATERIUM  is  a  medicine  possessing 
most  powerful  drastic  cathartic  properties. 
It  is  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  Momor- 
dica  Elaterium,  or  **  squirting  cucumber." 
The  plant  js  native  to  me  south  of  Europe. 
It  is  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  proper 
hands,  but  one  much  too  powerful  to  be 
used  with  safety  by  unprofessional  persons. 

ELBOW- JOINT.  —  See  DUlocatumi — 
JoirUSf  *c.      

ELECTRICITY,  or  the  Electric  or 
Galvanic  Fluid,  is  a  material  agent  dif- 
fused throughout  nature,  either  uitent  or 
unmanifested,  or  active  and  manifested,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  learned  respecting  the  electricity 
of  our  own  bodies,  and  that  of  the  objects 
and  agents  with  which  they  are  surrounded ; 
and  its  relation  with  the  phenomena  of 
disease.  As  an  agent  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  electric  or  galvanic  action  is  now 
much  employed.-f  It  is  a  powerfrd  excitant. 
The  shocks  firom  an  electric  machine,  or 
other  electrical  apparatus,  are  not  often 
useful,  except  in  such  cases  as  suspended 
animation  m>m  drowning,  &c.,  when  their 
passage  in  not  too  ^eat  mtensity,  through 
the  spine,  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  may 
be  01  service.  A  continued  current  of  the 
galvanic  fluid  is  a  much  better  application 
of  the  excitant  powers  of  the  agent ;  and 
various  contrivances  for  its  convenient 
medical  employment  are  sold. 

The  latest  noticeable  application  of  the 
curative  powers  of  electricity,  is  the  electric 
chain  or  belt  of  M.  Pulvermacher,  which 
is  made  of  various  sizes  and  powers.     The 

*  Every  daj  Is  adding  to  the  namb«r  of  aseAil  artldet  of  thii  kind— water  beds,  witer  plUowi.  donohM^ 
ftc,  &0. 

t  QelTAnlem  prevents  the  watting  of  limbs  which  are  parelyied.  as  well  «e  reiCoras  aoUoa  to  Dsrte  la 
which  the  nenree  have  been  Impeired  by  injury,  soeh  as  fraotare,  dlatoeatian,  broiee%  Ae.  AppareatJy  Itope- 
lees  ceaee  have  been  rtoovered,  alter  the  ordinjiry  mesne  fidled,  by  transmlttlnf  the  galvnitto  curreat  thnmgh 
needles  (Dueheene'e)  sinck  into  the  nerve  of  the  part,  or  «s  near  ic  sa  pofaibtai  This  prooeas  Is  oaUed  '*hocil 
~       isatlon,**  alter  the  celebrated  Faraday. 
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author  has  not  yet  tried  the  large  and  more 

Eowerfiil  forms  of  the  apparatus,  but  he 
as  found  the  application  of  the  smaller 
chains  of  much  service  in  the  cure  and 
alleviation  of  neuralgic  disease. 

ELECTUARY.— A  medicinal  prepara- 
tion made  of  sugar.-~See  Confection, 

ELEPHANTIASIS  is  a  name  applied  to 
two  very  distinct  forms  of  disease.  One  is 
a  cutaneous  eruption :  the  other  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  tissues  beneath  the  skin  and 
around  the  muscles.  Both  are  peculiar 
to  hot  climates.  Their  discussion  could 
scarcelv  be  of  service  in  the  present  work. 

ELM-BARK,  firom  the  well-known  tree, 
has  been  used  as  a  remedy  in  skin  diseases. 

EMACIATION  is  wasting  of  the  tissues 
so  that  the  body  becomes  thin.  The  process 
of  emaciation,  however,  is  very  different 
firom  simple  diminution  of  bulk ;  the  latter 
may  take  place  whilst  the  appearance  oi 
hedth  is  stul  retained ;  but  with  true  ema- 
ciation the  skin,  and  aspect  generally,  pre- 
sent an  imhealthy  appearance.  There  are 
few  diseases  which  are  not  accompanied 
with  loss  of  flesh  or  emaciation,  ana  it  is 
not  unfi'cquently  the  first  observable  symp- 
tom. Dr.  Watson  remarks : — *'  It  occurs 
in  complaints  that  are  not  commonly 
dangerous — as  in  dyspepsia,  and  in  hypo- 
chondriasis, which  IS  often  connected  with 
dyspepsia — and  when  it  does  occur,  it  marks 
the  reality  of  the  disease.  This  wasting 
happens  in  many  fiital  maladies — ^in  pul- 
monary consumption,  for  example  —  and 
in  dropsy,  although  the  dropsical  enlar^ 
ment  sometimes  masks  it.  it  accompames 
many  acute  diseases,  and  is  reckoned  an 
imfiivourable  symptom:  for  it  shows  that 
the  body  is  not  properly  nourished.  Some- 
times the  emaciation  is  so  extreme  that  the 
integuments  ^ve  way — the  bones  of  the 
patient  are  said  to  come  through  his  akin. 

Refer  to— ^ Atrophy, 

EMBROCATION.— A  fluid  appUed  with 
fiiction  to  any  portion  of  the  body. — See 
Liniment, 

EMETICS  are  substances  which  excite 
vomiting ;  that  is,  which  cause  the  stomach 
to  be  forcibly  emptied  of  its  contents  by 
the  mouth,  and  which  do  this  by  a  pecu- 
liar action,  exerted  either  directly  upon  the 
organ  itself^  or  in  consequence  of  their 
having  been  taken  into  the  circulation ; 
thus  vomiting  may  be  excited  by  the  iigec- 
tion  of  some  emetic  substances  into  the 
viens. 

Many  agents  are  cii4>able  of  exciting 
vomiting,  which  are  not  classed  as  emetics, 
such  as  nauseous  tastes  or  smells,  swingisg 
motions,  such  as  that  which  causes  sea- 
sickness, mechanical  irritation  of  tha  throat. 
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he  ;  but  these  catues  are  yerj  different 
from  the  specific  action  of  a  true  emetic, 
idiich  acts  independently  of  taste  or  smell. 
Kmetics  constitute  a  class  of  our  most  valu- 
able remedies,  although  not  so  indiscrimi. 
nately  and  extensivel  j  used  as  they  were 
fonnetly.  In  ancient  times,  particularly 
among  the  luxurious  Romans,  emetics  were 
comnKmly  emploved  for  the  disgusting  pur- 
poae  of  enabling  them  to  disgorge  one  luxuri- 
ous meal  as  soon  as  swallow^,  that  they 
might  immediately  begin  with  anotiier. 
**  Cicero,  in  desmbing  a  visit  paid  to 
Csnr  at  a  villa  near  Rome,  states  that 
Cesar  paid  him  the  high  compliment  of 
taking  an  emetic  before  dinner,  when  he 
nndentood  that  Cicero  intended  to  spend 
the  day  with  him." 

The  most  generally  used,  and  most  useful 
emetics  are-~ 
Antimony. 
Chamomile, 
^ecacuanha. 
Mustard. 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  or  white  vitriol. 
Salt  is  sometimes  used  as  an  emetic ;  and 
^  mechanical  irritation  of  the  throat  is 
often  resorted  to  with  benefit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  vomiting.  The  reader 
viil  find  further  information  respecting 
the  above  emetics  imdcr  their  individuid 
aitieles. 

When  an  emetic  is  given,  it  should  be 
nixed  in  the  first  place  with  a  small  qiian- 
titj  of  water.  Except  in  the  case  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc  —  and  some  other  mineral 
eoMtics,  not  adapted  for  domestic  use — 
Mine  little  time  will  elapse  before  the  effects 
of  the  emetic  are  experienced,  longer  if  the 
stomach  be  full  of  food,  and  vice  versd.  The 
lint  sensation  is  one  of  nausea,  accom- 
Pinied  with  flow  of  the  saliva,  slight  faint- 
nen,  and  cold  perspiration ;  at  last  the 
^ort  of  vomiting  supervenes,  and  the  cou- 
nts of  the  stomach  are  ejected.  As  soon 
asictoal  vomiting  commences,  as  a  general 
n»le,but  not  before,  some  tepid  fluid — water, 
pttel,  chamomile  tea,  or  such  like — should 
pc  giTen  in  moderate  quantity,  not  exceed- 
ing a  pmt  at  a  time.  A  slisht  caution  is 
^^ioisite  upon  this  head ;  wt  occasionally 
i&di?idnals  under  the  action  of  an  emetic, 
are  encouraged  to  drink  very  fireely  of  fluid 
and  to  distoid  the  stomach.  Tms  is  not 
^^  for  it  not  only  embarrasses  the  action 
^  the  organ,  but  mi^ht  cause  its  being 
lacerated  or  burst.  It  is  also  requisite  to 
'^Btioii  against  giving  the  diluent  fluid 
too  soon,  that  is  before  the  specific  power  of 
^  emetic  substance  has  come  into  action ; 
^  this  is  done,  the  dilution  will  either 
^^t  or  altogether  prevent  the  desired 
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effect.  When  these  is  much  debility  of 
stomach,  it  is  better  to  choose  for  the 
diluting  fluid,  a  bitter,  such  as  chamomile 
tea,  which  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  itself  emetic.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  mineral  act  more  quickly  and  violentiy 
than  the  vegetable  emetics ;  for  this  reason 
the  former  are  generally  selected  in  cases  of 
poisoning,  such  as  that  by  opium,  in  which 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  rousing  the 
stomach  to  action  at  all,  and  in  which  it  is 
important  that  it  should  be  relieved  of  its 
contents  as  speedily  as  possible.  In  such 
cases,  medical  men  may  give  the  sulphate 
of  copper ;  but  for  the  unprofessional,  the 
sulphate  of  zinc,  or  white  \itriol,  is  the 
safest,  and  is  a  nearly  equally  efficacious 
remedy. 

AVhen  there  is  much  fever,  and  in  some 
forms  of  inflammation,  the  salts  of  anti- 
mony, particularly  tartar  emetic,  are  most 
generally  used  if  emetic  action  is  desirable. 
As  a  simple  emetic  to  relieve  the  stomach, 
and  also  m  cases  of  chest  affections,  ipeca- 
cuanha will  be  found  the  best.  In  diseases 
of  depression,  mustard  is  most  useful ;  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia  may  also  be  employed 
alone,  or  combined  with  ipecacuanha.  In 
cases  whtoe  the  power  of  swallowing  is 
lost,  medical  men  can  excite  vomiting  by 
the  injection  of  emetic  substances  into  the 
veins ;  this  practice  of  course  cannot  be 
followed  by  the  unprofessional,  yet  they 
may  safely,  and  'with  much  certainty  of  suc- 
cess, have  recourse  to  mechanical  irritation 
of  the  back  of  the  throat,  either  by  the  finger 
or  by  a  feather.  A  few  individuals  possess 
the  power  of  spontaneous  vomiting,  or  at 
least  of  exciting  regurgitation  of  the  food 
from  the  stomach  into  the  mouth  ;  a  pro- 
cess somewhat  analogous  to  the  rumination 
of  animals.  Such  persons  usually  suffer 
from  dyspepsia,  and  have  recourse  to  the 
operation  to  free  the  stomach  from  food  it 
cannot  digest. 

The  evening  is  generally  the  most  suit- 
able time  for  administermg  an  ordinary 
emetic,  as  the  stomach  has  time  to  recover 
itself  during  the  night,  and  the  uncom- 
fortable nausea  which  often  follows  is  less 
felt. 

Emetics  are  used  to  fulfil  various  indi- 
cations, the  most  direct  and  obvious  being 
the  emptying  of  the  stomach  of  any  noxi- 
ous substances,  either  formed  within  the 
body,  such  as  bile  ;  or  taken  in  by  the 
mouth,  as  indigestible  food  or  poison.  For- 
timately,  these  matters  often  of  themselves 
excite  vomiting,  but  in  many  instances,  they 
do  not  sufficientiy  empty  the  stomach,  in 
which  case  the  action  must  be  kept  up,  or 
re-excited,  either  by  a  diluent  or  by  somw 
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emetic  medicine.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  the  case  of  some  poisons 
it  is  not  desirable  to  dilute  largely.  In 
addition  to  their  power  of  emptjring  the 
stomach,  emetics  are  yaluable  from  the 
mechanical  effects,  both  general  and  local, 
which  they  exert  upon  the  body.  Formerly, 
the  genend  mechanical  effect,  or  *'  shock, " 
of  an  emetic,  was  believed  to  have  the  power 
of  checking  fever  and  other  diseases  at  their 
outset ;  it  is  not  now,  however,  much  trusted 
to  by  medical  men,  and  if  it  does  not  do 
good,  is  apt  to  prove  injurious,  by  causine 
an  irritable  condition  of  the  or^^an,  whicn 
may  continue  throughout  the  disease.  In 
many  cases  of  incipient  disease,  however, 
characterised  by  depression,  coldness  of  the 
skin,  &c.,  the  mechanical  action  of  a  smart 
emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  either  alone,  or  with 
Hve  to  eight  grains  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, is  most  beneficial,  by  rousing  the 
system,  and  removing  the  tendency  to  in- 
ternal congestion,  or  accumulation  of  blood. 
Another,  and  most  beneficial,  mechanical 
emetic  effect,  is  in  the  case  of  children 
suffering  from  affections  of  the  chest,  with 
accumulation  of  mucus,  or  phlegm.  Chil- 
dren cannot  expectorate,  and  are  liable  to 
be  suffocated  if  the  phlegm  is  in  large  quan- 
tity  and  cannot  be  removed;  nothing  en- 
sures its  removal  so  effectually  as  an  emetic, 
or  rather  emetics  repeated  from  time  to  time 
— every  few  hours — according  to  circum- 
stances. In  cases  of  jaimdice  and  over- 
loaded liver,  the  mechanical  action  of  eme- 
tics is  often  beneficially  had  recourse  to. 
In  consumption,  the  periodical  exhibition 
of  emetics  has  been  recommended.  In 
spasmodic  diseases,  either  general,  as  hys- 
teria, or  local,  as  in  spasm  of  the  stomach, 
emetics  arc  beneficial;  in  the  latter  case, 
often,  of  course,  by  freeing  the  stomach 
from  the  offending  cause  of  the  disorder. 
In  asthma,  tiiey  often  relieve  when  nothing 
else  will. 

Emetics  are  not  always  safe  remedies ;  in 
pregnancy,  in  persons  of  very  full  habit, 
particularly  if  there  is  determination  to  the 
head,  in  rupture,  in  falling  down  either  of 
the  bowel  or  of  the  womb,  vomiting  should, 
if  possible,  be  avoided.  The  ancients  held 
the  opinion  that  emetics  strengthened  the 
stomach,  and  they  were  even  used  in  the 
training  of  the  athletffi ;  modem  experience 
certainly  does  not  uphold  the  fact,  for  the 
habitual  use  of  these  agents  assuredly  in- 
jures the  tone  of  tiie  organ^  and  weaikens 
its  power. 

An  error  is  frequenUy  committed  in 
using  antimonial,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "anti- 
mony wine,"  as  an  emetic;  it  is  far  too 
depressing  for  general  purposes.  For  these 
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ipecacuanha  is  quite  the  safest  agent  of  the 
class ;  it  should  be  given  in  powder  mixed 
with  water,  and  not  in  the  form  of  wine, 
if  the  former  is  procurable. 

EMIGRATION.— For  those  who  leave 
their  native  country  and  go  to  seek  a  home 
and  fortune  in  other  lands,  one  thing  is 
essential  to  success.  Invaluable  to  all, 
Healih  is  to  the  emigrant  a  necessary,  it  is 
to  him  a  capital  of  more  than  money  value ; 
and  yet  this  foundation  of  future  fortune, 
nay  even  of  existence,  is  often  carelessly 
and  ignorantiy  undermined  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  enterprise.  Many  are  un- 
doubtedly too  i>oor  and  too  ignorant  to 
profit  by  counsel  even  when  it  is  given, 
but  thousands  annually  leave  the  shores  of 
Britain  as  emigrants,  who  are  capable  of 
acquiring  and  acting  upon  useful  informa- 
tion concerning  matters  of  health ;  and  how 
few,  comparatively,  have  even  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  laws  which  r^ulate 
their  beins,  on  the  observance  of  which 
their  healu  and  usefulness  depend;  how 
few  are  capable  of  acting  intelligentiy  and 
prompUy  xmder  the  occurrence  of  those 
accidents  and  contingencies  which  it  must 
often  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  emigrant  to 
encoimter.  Into  the  hands  of  some  who 
meditate  emigration  these  pages  may  fall ; 
to  them  the  author  more  particularly  ad- 
dresses himself. 

The  first  thine  to  be  considered  must  be, 
not  whether  eold  is  to  be  extracted  from 
the  river  sanos  in  one  place,  or  com  is  to 
be  grown  without  exertion  in  another,  but 
the  question  should  be.  What  is  my  consti- 
tution ?  What  are  its  tendencies,  hereditary 
or  acquired^  To  what  climate  is  it  most 
adapted  ?  Will  it  endure  the  hot  summers 
and  severe  winters  of  America,  or  vrill  these 
probably  develope  the  consumptive  ten- 
dency 1  inherit?  Is  it  not  more  suited  for 
Australia  or  New  Zealand; — are  not  my 
children  more  likely  to  be  reared  in  the 
one  climate  than  tne  other?  These  and 
numerous  other  considerations  connected 
with  the  itdaptation  of  conatUution  to  ciimate 
and  probable  occupation,  ought  to  hold  the 
chief  place  in  the  decision  as  to  emigration. 
That  being  decided,  the  next  is  the  preser- 
vation of  health  during  the  voyage.  As  far 
as  circumstances  vrill  permit,  a  vessel  should 
be  selected  which  guarantees  sufficient  room^ 
ventilation,  8upply\>f  water,  and  fresh  food. 
Of  course  circiimstances  must,  to  a  certain 
extent,  modify  these  requirements ;  but  let 
circumstances  be  what  tiiey  may,  a  man 
had  better  remain  at  home,  ana  lay  his 
bones  with  those  of  his  fathers,  than  take 
ship  in  some  of  the  floating  pest-houses  that 
have  been  permitted  to  carry  across  tht 
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Atlantic  their  freight  of  wretched  humanity, 
maijring  their  trrck  on  the  deep  witi^  tiie 
bodiea  of  those  poisoned  in  their  iniqui- 
tous holds,  and  landing  the  sunriTors  with 
disease  or  death  upon  them,  or  with  the 
itnmg  acms  that  were  to  win  the  bread  of 
diemselTes  and  children,  weakened   and 
onnerred.    Space  will  not  permit,  in  a  work 
like  the  nresent,  the  dutEul  of  all  those 
means  ana  measures  which  the  intending 
caunant  should  adopt  as  regards  health : 
mndi*  inSormation  on  these  points  he  may 
^idm  from  the  Tarious  EmigrontU  GtUdetf 
partieulariy  those  of  the  Messrs.  Chambers ; 
and  frother,  he  is  referred  to  the  various 
aiticlea  in  this  Dietumary,  which  treat  of 
matters  connected  with  the  preservation 
Hid  regulation  of  health,  more  particularly 
Afm,  Btd,  CUmaUt  Clothing ^  Conntmptum^ 
Food,  IMieinM^  VmUilafion,  Water,  {c,  ^c. 
Tbeae  ud  others,  contain  many  hints  which 
win  be  found  valuable,  both  in  the  selection 
flf  the  fature  himie,  and  of  the  mode  and 
aesDS  of  transit.    One  thing  is  generally 
apeedupon,  that  however  gooa  an  emi|g;rant 
10^*8  dietary  may  be,  it  is  always  advisable 
fer  the  passengers  to  add  a  private  one,  of 
nch  pieeeives  and  pickles  as  means  will 
aBow— common  cabbage  will  do  preserved 
ia  Tioegar — ^which  may  afford  a  supply  of 
the  vegetable  acids,  the  best  coimter-agents 
to  the  eflfects  of  the  salted  provisions  which 
BeocMszily  iann.  a  large  proportion  of  the 
&od  on  board  ship :  a  few  oottles  of  lemon- 
jttioe  are  always  a  valuable  addition  to  the 


Ai  regards  clothing,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
Rpett  l^re  what  is  said  in  the  article  on 
wit  fobject,  but  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
csugrants  who  probably  have  to  cncoimter 
txpotore  on  first  landing  in  their  adopted 
eooatry,  would  do  well  to  provide  some 
dtt^)  waterproof  material  to  place  beneath 
^te  St  nignt.  An  attack  of  rheumatiBm 
it  in  unfortunate,  and  often,  when  once 
M(|Qired,  too  constant  companion  of  the 
nupint,  and  may  cripple  him  permanently. 
Thoie  who  have  to  undergo  the  confine- 
Bcat  which  a  long  voyage  must  entail, 
Boit  especially  require  to  attend  to  all  the 
Itwi  01  health,  and  particularly  exercise, 
^'Ueh,  from  the  small  walking  space  on 
^ond  ihip,  is  often  ncgdected ;  it  should  be 
s  circfally  observed  nue  to  walk  for  a  cer- 
tain time  daily. 

The  amusement  of  the  mind  is  a  matter 
of  nneh  importance,  even  in  a  health  point 
^  view,  for  those  exposed  to  the  monotony 
fd  a  long  sea  voyage ;  happy  are  those  to 
^Itoa  books  afford  their  never-ending  re- 
'^^vee,  and  the  time  might  be  worse  em- 
ployed than  in  the  perusu,  or  rather  study, 
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of  works  like  the  present.  When  the  new 
scene  of  labour  is  reached,  the  opportunity 
will  be  past,  but  the  man  who  has  acquired 
for  himBelf  information  which  may  enable 
him  either  personally  to  avoid,  or,  in  the 
case  of  others,  to  counsel  the  avoidance  of 
sources  of  disease,  or  to  act  intelligently 
and  promptly  in  cases  of  sudden  illness  or 
accident,  may  have  reason  to  bless  the^ 
perhaps  otherwise  wasted,  time  spent  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  principles  of  Domestic 
Medicme,  or  of  Household  Surgery. 

After  landing  in  his  new  country,  the 
emigrant  ought  to  inform  himself  as  far  as 
possible  respecting  the  occurrence  and 
causes  of  illness,  either  in  the  one  district 
of  his  residence,  or  in  those  he  may  have 
to  pass  through. 

As  said  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article,  health  is,  next  to  trust  in  God,  the 
essential,  and  it  cannot  be  too  jealously 
^liarded  by  the  emigrant,  to  whom  its  loss 
IS  ruin  and  misery.  For  information  re- 
spectinff  medicines,  the  emigrant  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article. 

The  following  extract  frt>m  an  American 
publication  will,  perhaps,  add  force  to  what 
has  been  said  respecting  care  in  sdectins  a 
vessel,  and  attention  to  the  means  of  health 
during  the  voyage  :•« 

«  The  condition  of  the  German  and  Irish 
einip[rants,  prior  to  their  embarkation  and 
during  their  transit  of  the  ocean,  was,  in  most 
instances,  conspicuously  different.  Whilst 
the  former  were  generally  robust,  and  well 
provided  on  the  passage  with  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  observant  of  cleanliness 
and  ventilation,  the  latter  were,  in  most 
cases,  enfeebled  for  the  want  of  sustenance, 
and  on  shipboard  destitute  of  supplies  of 
wholesome  food,  depressed  in  minc^  clothed 
in  filthy  garments,  and  crowded  and  con- 
fined in  air  rendered  pestiferous  by  the  ex- 
crementitious  matters  eliminated  m)m  their 
own  bodies.  In  contrasting  the  hygienic 
circumstances  in  which  the  two  classes  of 
emigrants  were  placed,  it  is  easy  to  accoimt 
for  the  greater  amount  of  sickness  and 
mortality  which  occurred  in  one  class  than 
in  the  other.  It  is  said,  that  of  the  ad- 
missions of  emigrants  into  the  hospitals  and 
almshouses  of  New  York,  the  Irish  ex- 
ceeded the  German  in  proportion  of  ten  to 
one. 

"The  Montreal  Immigrant  Committee,  in 
their  report  for  1847,  state  that  that  year  has 
been  unparalleled  for  the  amount  of  immi- 
gration into  Canada;  near  100,000  souls 
have  left  the  British  Isles  for  these  pro- 
vinces during  that  period;  over  5000  of 
these  died  on  their  passage  out,  3389  at 
Grosso  Isle,  3862  at  Montreal,  and  other 
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places  in  the  same  fearful  proportions. 
Never  had  Canada  presented  such  fearful 
scenes  of  destitution  and  suffering.  *From 
Oroese  Isle,  the  great  chamel  •house  for 
victimised  humanitr,  up  to  Port  Samia, 
along  the  borders  ot  our  magnificent  river, 
upon  the  shores  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie, 
and  wherever  the  tide  of  immigration  has 
extended,  are  to  be  found  the  final  resting- 
places  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Erin — 
one  unbroken  chain  of  {paves,  where  repose 
fathers  and  mothers,  sisters  and  brothers, 
in  one  commingled  heap.*  * 

"The  disease  of  which  the  emigrant 
passengers,  and  in  many  instances  the 
officers  and  crews  of  ships,  perished  at  sea, 
and  of  which  a  great  number  were  ill  on 
their  arrival  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  was  typhus  fever  in  its  genuine 
form.  In  some  ships,  dvscntery,  small-pox, 
and  measles  swelled  tne  amount  of  mor- 
talitv,  and  added  to  the  number  of  sick  that 
rcacjficd  the  ports  of  destination." 

EMMENAOOGUES  are  medicines  which 
exert,  or  are  supposed  to  exert,  their  action 
upon  the  womb,  and  to  promote  the  men- 
strual discharge  The  only  well-known 
medicinal  agent  which  exerts  an  imdoubted 
specific  action  of  the  kind,  is  the  Seeale 
comtUum,  or  ergot  of  rye.  —  See  Ergot. 
Recently,  a  Chinese  emmenagogue,  the  Key- 
tse-sing,  has  been  highly  spoken  of;  but 
at  present  the  experience  of  its  powers  is 
limited.  Some  medicines  seem  to  exert 
their  influence  upon  the  womb  by  stimu- 
lating neighbounng  organs,  to  this  class 
aloes  belongs ;  others,  such  as  valerian,  and 
assafcetida,  by  their  action  on  the  nervous 
Bvstem,  and  another  set,  such  as  iron,  by 
tfieir  tonic  influence  upon  the  system  at 
larse. 

Kefer  io^Menstruation* 

EMOLLIENTS— are  remedies  which 
possess  the  jpower  of  relaxing  and  softening 
parts  to  which  they  are  apphed.  Heat  and 
moisture,  and  oU  or  fatty  matters,  are  the 
chief  and  best  emollient  remedies. 

EMPHYSEMA— is  a  medical  term  ap- 
plied to  two  very  different  disorders.  In 
one  case  it  denotes  a  state  of  coalescence, 
and  unnatural  distension  of  the  air-cells  of 
the  lungs. — See  Lungs,  In  the  other,  it  is 
applied  to  the  distension  or  blowing  up  of 
the  cellular  or  areolar  tissue  of  the  body 
by  air.  This  latter  form  of  emphysema, 
sometimes  follows  upon  the  accident  of 
fractured  rib,  when  a  point  of  the  bone 
penetrates  the  limg.  In  this  case,  with 
every  breath  drawn  in,  air  passes  from  the 
lung  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  frx>m 
whence  it  finds  its  way  through  the  woimd 
made  in  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  and  by  this 


means  becomes  diffused  through  the  cellular 
tissue;  the  features  and  the  whole  body 
become  greatly  swollen,  and  when  the  sur- 
face is  indented  by  the  ^^^g^t  ft  crackling 
sensation  is  enerienced.  The  mere  disten- 
sion  of  the  cellular  tissue  is  not  a  circum- 
stance of  so  much  importance  as  the  accident 
which  gives  rise  to  it,  but  in  those  perfectly 
unaware  of  the  possibility  of  sucn  an  oc- 
currence, the  appearance  presented  by  the 
affection  would  cause  much  alarm :  of  course 
the  broken  rib  itself  should  be  attended  to ; 
the  emphysema  may  be  relieved  by  punc- 
tures made  in  the  skin  by  a  lancet,  and  by 
the  application  of  bandages. 

Refer  to — Fracture* — Bibf  4rc. 

EMPYEMA— is  a  collection  of  matter 
in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  between  the  lung 
and  the  ribs. 

Refer  to — Inflammation  ofLtmgs» 

EMPYREUMA  — is  the  peculiar  and 
often  offensive  smell  which  many  substances 
acquire  after  exposure  to  considerable  heat 
in  close  ovens  or  vessels.  The  fact  of  an 
article  of  diet  becoming  empyreumatixed, 
renders  it  unwholesome  and  irritating  to 
the  stomach ;  on  this  account,  baked  meats, 
pastry,  &c.,  are  more  apt  to  disagree  than 
the  same  articles  roasted  or  boiled. 

Refer  to — Baking, 

EMULSION— is  a  mixture  of  oil  with 
water  by  the  intervention  of  a  third  sub- 
stance. This  may  be  effected  by  means  of 
sum  mucilage,  syrup,  &c.,  but  perhaps  the 
best  agent  for  forming  emuJsions,  is  the  yelk 


of  egg.  The  oil  must  first  be  rubbed  up 
with  tne  yelk,  and  then  distUled,  rain,  or  per- 
fectly  soft  water  added  gradually.     Milk, 


which  is  itself  a  natural  emulsion,  is  also 
a  very  sood  agent  for  uniting  some  oily,  or 
such  like  matters  resembling  the  oils  in 
composition,  with  water,  particuUurly  cam- 
phor.— SeeCompAor,  CastoT'Oilf  TurpenHnt, 

ENAMEL.— The  outer  hard  casing  of 
the  teeth.— See  Teeth, 

ENCEPHALON.— A  medical  term  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  parts  generally  con« 
tained  within  the  skulL 

Refer  to — Brain, 

ENDEMIC  is  a  term  applied  to  diseases 
which  are  pecidiar  to,  and  persistent  in, 
certain  districts  or  countries.  Thus,  ague 
is  endemic  in  marshy  districts;  bronchocele 
or  eoitre  where  the  water  is  impregnated 
Yrim  magnesian  limestone;  and  cretininn 
in  the  low  dark  valleys  of  Switzerland. 
These,  and  other  endemic  affections  are 
undoubtedlj  due  to  natural  peculiarities  of 
soil  and  climate;  but  their  power  is  on* 
questionably  much  augmented  by  the  pri- 
vations attendant  on  poverty,  and  by  tfie 
depressing  influence  of  dirt  and  vice ;  of. 


*  Tbeia  terrible  aeenet  ure  now  matter  of  history,  bot  they  might  st  any  thno  be  r^eatsd  ■hooM  (be 
neglect  which  led  to  their  oocarrence  be  repeated  likewiaa 
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M  in  the  esse  of  bronchocele,  by  laborious 
liret. 

natorally  caused  endemic  dis- 
there  are  others  which  may  equally 
be  eslled  endemic,  though  arising  from  the 
artifietsl  circumstances  which  haye  hitherto 
beoi  sttetidant  on  man  when  liring  in  com- 
munity ;  such  are  the  fevers  of  our  large 
towns,  which  are  so  constant  in  their  ope- 
ntJOQ  in  particular  localities,  as  truly  to 
flurit  the  name  of  endemic* 

In  many  situations,  the  constitutions  of 
the  natiTes  of  districts  in  which  endemic 
iaflnenees  preyail,  appear  to  become  habi- 
tnited  to,  or  proof  a^^ainst,  the  morbific 
ctues,  which  are  qmckly  productiye  of 
diseise  in  strang^ers.  Such  is  strikingly 
the  esse  in  the  rivers  of  the  African  coast ; 
tndthe  Niger  expedition  afforded  melan- 
choly proof  of  how  fatal  to  Europeans  a 
climate  may  be,  in  which  the  natives  live 
vith  comparative  impunity.  In  many  cases 
mmpthing  is  due  to  the  adaptation  of  habits 
ad  modes  of  life  by  the  inhabitants,  which 
)ie  either  unknown  to  or  neglected  by 
•tnngers. 

Befer  to—Ciimate — Epidemic,  j[e, 

£NDERHIC  is  the  transmission  of  medi- 
daal  actions  to  the  constitution  through  the 
ikia.    SeeSibn. 

£yEHA.~-A  clyster.— See  Clyster. 

ENTERITIS.  —  Inflammation  of  the 
bowels.— See  A^Mnm/ary  Canal, 

Befer  tO'—In/lammatian. 

ENTOZOA  are  parasitic  animals  which 
lie  found  in  a  living  state  within  the  body. 
The  most  common  entozoa  in  man  are  the 
nrioQs  forms  of  worms. — See  Worms. 

ENURESIS. — ^Incontineuey  of  urine. — 
Sti  Urine. 

EPHEMERA.— A  fever  which  docs  not 
JMt  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 

EPIOASTRnXM.— Thepitofthestomach. 

^IDEMIC  is  a  term  applied  to  a  disease 
which  sttacks  a  large  number  of  individuals 
■Btoltsneously,  or  at  least  in  quick  suc- 
ccMka.  Perhaps  the  best  instance  of  an 
epidemic  is  the  well-known  influenza,  which 
leans  more  independent  of  endemic,  or 
loetl,  influences,  than  most  others  of  the 
dasB.  Chcdera  is  an  epidemic  disease,  but 
the  lisbility  to  its  visitation  is  evidently 
connected  with  local  circumstances,  whicn 
cither  sssist  in  developing  the  activity  of 
iti  mysterious  germs,  or  at  all  events  exert 
aa  ittnietinff  i^uence  over  them.  Scarlet 
fcver,  meaaSra,  amall-pox,  and  other  dis- 
•Mes  of  the  class,  most  certainly  prevail 
(pidemicallT  at  times ;  for  though  they  un- 
vnbtedlv  disseminate  themselves  by  con- 
^igun,  observation  would  show  that  the 
•QBtsf^ons  influences  are  much  more  potent 


in  different  places  at  different  times.  The 
reason  why  this  should  be  so  is  not  always 
traceable ;  but  as  regards  the  greater  and 
more  pestilential  epidemics,  it  has  been 
observed  that  they  nave  been  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  striking  ricissitudes  in  the 
weather.  It  is  well  knovm  that  the  first 
extensive  diffusion  of  the  Asiatic  cholera 
dated  from  a  swampy  district  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Osnges,  after  a  very  wet  season,  and 
it  is  matter  of  history,  that  the  epidemics  of 
plague  were  associated  with  unusual  modi- 
fications of  weather :  the  extremes  of  heat 
or  cold,  of  drought  or  moisture.  Neither 
are  the  epidemic  mfiuences  always  confined 
to  man :  the  lower  animals  are  also  fre- 
quently and  fatally  subject  to  them.  It  is 
remarkable,  as  indicative  of  this  influence, 
that  birds  have  been  observed  to  forsake 
districts  in  which  an  epidemic  pestilence 
prevailed. 

Epidemics  were  much  more  common  and 
£EitaI  in  former  times  than  they  have  been 
vrithin  the  last  hundred  years.  Such  were 
the  plague  at  Athens,  430  years  before 
Christ,  me  black  death  or  plague  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  sweating  sickness 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  the  great 
plague  of  London  of  the  seventeenth ;  at 
the  present  da^Ti  the  plague  of  eastern  coun- 
tries, of  Egypt  in  particmar,  and  the  cholera, 
are  Uie  modem  pestilences.  All  these,  and 
many  others,  are  undoubted  epidemics  ; 
but  equsdly  certain  is  it,  that  they  owed, 
and  still  owe,  much  of  their  potency  for 
evil,  to  local  and  endemic  causes,  aiid  to 
the  entire  want  of  attention  to  sanitary 
arrangements.  However  deficient  these 
may  be  in  this  country,  even  at  the  present 
day,  were  it  not  for  such  regulations  as 
there  are,  we  know  of  no  reason  why  the 
plague  which  still  lingers  around  and  some- 
times decimates  the  neglected  oriental  city, 
should  not  again  visit  our  shores. 

Refer  to^Contagion — Fomites,  fy:. 

EPIDERMIS.— The  outer  or  scarf  skin, 
or  cuticle. — See  Skin. 

EPIGLOTTIS  is  a  cartUaee  of  an  oval  or 
heart-shax>ed  fig^e,  situatea  at  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  which  falls  upon  and  covers  the 
glottis  or  opening  into  trie  larynx,  so  as  to 
protect  it,  particularly  during  the  passage 
of  food,  in  die  act  of  swallowing. 

Refer  to — Larynx — Swallowing,  S[c, 

EPILEPSY,  or  Falling  Sickness,  is 
one  of  the  very  afflicting  maladies  to  which 
man  is  subject,  belonsin^  to  the  class  of 
convulsive  diseases.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
most  eminently  characteristic,  and  at  the 
same  time  terrible  to  witness,  when  it 
occurs  in  its  severer  forms. 

The  fits,  or  convulsive  seizures,  of  epi* 


*  TjrphoU  fever  sxkI  diph:herUi  may  also  be  endemic  temporarilj  In  cortsln  plaoes,  otrlng  to  had  drainage,  Ao. 
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lepsy,  are  most  Taried  as  to  occurrence; 
occasionally  an  individual  has  suffered  from 
one  paroxysm,  and  one  only,  the  disease 
never  again  returning  ;  in  other  cases,  years 
have  intervened ;  frequently  the  interval  is 
one  of  months,  but  again,  daily  fits,  or  even 
two  or  three  times  a-day,  are  the  rule  in 
the  worst  cases.  The  attack  of  epilepsy  is 
for  the  most  part  sudden :  the  individual  in 
the  midst  of  some  accustomed  occupation, 
or  whilst  holding  active  communion  with 
persons  aroxmd,  suddenly  utters  a  loud— a 
fearful— cry,  and,  if  imsupported,  falls  to 
the  groimd,  the  eyes  are  staring  or  rolling, 
the  head,  or  rather  chin,  is  drawn  towards 
one  shoulder,  the  colour  becomes  dark  or 
livid,  the  veins  of  the  fiEUie  and  temples 
turgid  with  blood,  and  the  features  are 
thrown  into  convulsive  movement  ;  there 
is  froth  at  the  mouth,  whilst  a  kind  of 
chokine  noise  is  often  made  in  the  throat ; 
the  limbs  are  also  more  or  less  convulsed, 
and  the  excretions  are  often  expelled  invo- 
luntarily. The  tongue  very  often  suffers 
frx)m  being  bitten,  and  the  teeth  have  even 
been  fractured  during  the  fit.  Gradually, 
these  convulsive  movements  diminish,  and 
the  person  awakes  to  consciousness,  vrixh 
a  heavy  stupid  look,  or  falls  into  a  deep 
lethargic  sleep  which  continues  for  some 
hours ;  but  even  when  this  is  roused  from, 
there  often  remains  slight  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  activity  of  the  mental  func- 
tions. Such  are  the  phenomena  of  a  severe 
epileptic  paroxysm ;  the  disease,  however, 
occurs  in  much  milder  forms,  even  in  those 
who  at  other  times  suffer  from  it  in  greater 
intensity.  A  slight  temporary  imconscious- 
ness  may  be  the  only  symptom,  with  or 
without  the  slightest  approach  to  convulsive 
movement,  as  evidenced  by  the  twitching  of 
a  finger,  the  roll  of  an  eye,  or  slieht  spas- 
modic action  of  the  muscles  of  the  face ; 
the  patient  may  fall  gently  as  in  a  faint,  or 
remain  standing  as  It  were  asleep  for  a  few 
moments.  '  As  there  Is  every  variety  in  the 
nature  of  the  attacks,  so  is  there  likewise 
in  their  duration  :  from  a  few  moments,  to 
the  average  period  of  from  five  to  eight 
minutes,  but  sometimes  much  longer. 

The  attack  in  many  cases  appears  to  by- 
standers to  come  on  suddenly,  and  without 
warning;  but  most  epileptic  patients  are 
sensible  for  some  time  previously  of  the 
approach  of  the  paroxysm,  and  even  for 
twenty-four  hours  are  always  aware  that  a 
fit  Is  at  least  probable,  although  Its  direct 
accession  may  not  be  certainly  known  imtU 
iist  previous  to  its  occurrence.  It  may, 
nowever,  happen  that  these  symptoms  will 
pass  off  wl^out  a  fit,  either  independent  of 
any  effort  of  the  patient  to  ward  off  the 
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attack,  or  in  consequence  of  some  of  those 
measures  found  to  be  efiicaclous  and  adopted 
by  epileptic  patients  for  the  purpose. 

The  premonitory  symptoms  vary  greatly : 
low  spurits,  or  unusual  irritability,  some- 
times an  increased  energy,  dizziness,  noises 
in  the  ears,  fioatin^  specks  before  the  eyes, 
and  many  other  signs  connected  with  dis- 
order of  the  nervous  system,  are  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  epUeptlc  paroxysm  ;  but  the 
most  generally  marked,  and  remarked,  pre- 
cedent. Is  the  epUeptlc  "aura,"  a  sort  of 
creeping  sensation,  which  Is  described  by 
the  patient  as  arising  at  some  x>articular 
part  of  the  body,  such  as  the  extremity  of 
a  limb,  and  gradually  ascending  upwards 
to  the  tnmk  or  head,  till  the  individual 
loses  his  consciousness  in  the  convulsion. 

Epileptic  seizures  are  very  fr^c^uent  in 
the  night-time,  just  as  the  person  is  fEdliuE 
asleep  ;  but  they  may  occur  at  any  period 
of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  may  be  in- 
duced by  causes  affecting  the  nervous  sys- 
tem :  the  excitement  of  joy  or  passion,  or 
the  depression  of  grlef^  intoxication,  and 
sexual  excess  are  most  frequent,  not  only 
actual  exciters,  but  also  predisposers,  to 
the  attack  of  epilepsy. 

Epilepsy  may  be  a  coneenltal  disease, 
that  is,  the  child  Is  bom  with  the  tendency, 
and  becomes  subject  to  the  fits,  either  wiUi 
or  vdthout  apparent  cause,  early  in  life. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  convulsions  of  children 
occasioned  by  teething,  &c.,  are  in  fact  epi- 
lepsy, but  as  they  arise  from  causes  irri- 
tating the  brain,  and  not  from  affection  of 
the  organ  itself,  they  are  possibly  not  re- 
peated when  the  cause  of  irritation  has 
subsided.  If,  however,  the  tendency  exists 
strongly  in  the  constitution,  and  has  not 
developed  Itself  before  puberty,  It  is  very 
apt  to  do  so  at  that  period,  and  more  espe- 
cially if  favoured  by  circumstances  whidi 
lower  the  tone  of  the  body  generally,  or  of 
the  nervous  system  in  particular ;  but  no 
period  of  life  is  exempt  frt)m  becoming  the 
period  of  epileptic  development,  even  to 
old  a^e.  The  following  observationB  ot 
Dr.  Hright  upon  this  point  are  generally 
Instructive,  ho  says  : — "  There  are  leading 
periods  in  the  evolution  of  the  frame,  and 
peculiar  circumstances  connected  vrith  cer- 
tain periods,  which  may  well  be  considered 
as  infiuentlal  in  the  production  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  Infancy,  the  nervous  system  is 
delicate,  and  easily  acted  upon  by  various 
causes  of  Irritation.  Then  follows  the  tir- 
ing period  of-  teething.  In  a  few  years  the 
second  dentition  occurs.  In  a  few  years 
later  all  the  great  changes  connected  with 
the  age  of  puberty.  To  this  foUow  the 
excesses  and  exposures  of  manhood  ;  and 
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ifter  the  Iflpte  of  yean  fhe  trigtmr  of  the 

fjitem  fkib*  and  znany  causes  act  to  de- 

imce  the  nice  balcnce  of  the  constitotion : 

t]ie  howeU  often  become  slneffish,  fte.  &c." 

A  person  may  die  in  an  epiTeptic  fit,  even 

iafhe  iizst,  but  this  if  fddom  the  case;  more 

Merally  the  disorder  does  not  immediately 

oirMten  Hfe,  but  the  indiyidual  goes  on 

finm  year  to  year,  suflbring  more  or  less, 

and  stUl  liTei ;  eren  when  the  fits  occur 

da&y,  or  two  or  three  times  a-day,  this  is 

the  ease.    \¥hen  death  does  occur  early  in 

^s  disease,  it  Is  more  probably  due  to 

mflxsition  arising  fnta.  the  spasm  of  the 

nrasdes  of  ihe  throat  and  neck,  than  to  the 

biabi  affection.    But  if  life  is  continued  to 

the  eooflrmed  epQeptic,  too  often  intellect 

tMComes  affected.  Tlus  may  not  be  palpable 

dter  a  first  selxnre,  not  even  after  many 

arimxcs  ibr  many  rears,  not  throughout  a 

toleraUy  long  life,  but  these  aro  exceptions. 

TUe  gCBenlitf  of  epileptics  become  feebler 

miateDect,  the  memory  faUs,  tiie  power  of 

eoBtimioos  exertion  ot  the  mina  is  lost, 

nd  perhaps,  at  last,  the  condition  ends  in 

natal  fetuity. 

Tka  epilepsy  is  due  to  disease  or  dis- 
dder  of  the  brain  and  nenrous  system  is 
snquestlonaMe;  tiie  affection  either  directly 
originating  fkom  them,  or  through  them,  in 
iWiwiqiience  of  irritation  in  some  portion 
of  the  body.  It  is  well  ascertained  that 
hereditary  predisposition  ^ves  greater  effect 
to  causes  wnich  hare  plamly  exerted  influ- 
nee  in  the  inroduction  of  this  distressing 
oalady.  Dating,  either  directly  or  indi- 
isedy,  firom  the  nervous  srstem,  whatever 
^wens  that  system  tenos  to  cause  epi- 
^tj»  Fnnn  uis  it  is  evident  how  well 
touued  the  observation  is,  that  there  is  no 
■flN  fertile  source  of  epilepsy  than  the 
■hue  of  the  sexual  organs,  particularly  in 
the  jmthf.  Hie  subject  is  a  painful  one, 
bat  ae  d&efhl  consequences  ox  vice,  witli 
^hidi  ^  merest  chUdren  become  imbued  at 
whool,  is  flrequcntly  coming  beforo  medical 
flMfi ;  unaware  of  the  sin  and  evil  conse- 
<ItMnees  of  their  acts,  they  ruin  constitu- 
te St  the  most  critical  period  of  life,  and 
bj  die  fonndi^ions  of  epilepsy  and  other 
Mrnms  disMses,  which  aro  cither  quickly 
developed,  or  do  not  show  themselves  till 
^inlife.  The  subject  is  one  to  which 
PVttts  snd  tutors  cannot  be  too  strongly 
■five.  Litoxicstion  is  a  cause  of  epilepsy, 
ad  delirium  tremens  may  be  complicated 
vith  it  Strons  and  prolonged  mental 
cttrtion  may  induoe  epilepsy,  Fright  is 
■Bother  and  very  frequent  existing  cause. 
WocBM  and  irritalions  in  the  bowels,  in- 
M,  whatever  can  irritate  the  ncrvotis 
'ptm,  may  induce  the  disease  in  ques- 
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tion.  Imitation,  or  td  least  the  witnewing 
an  individual  in  the  epileptic  paroxysm, 
has  been  known  to  give  nse  to  the  fits  in 
others;  but  they  were  most  likely  predis- 
posed, or  at  all  events  of  nervous  and  sus- 
ceptible temperament ;  for  this  reason,  such 
persons,  young  females  and  children  espe- 
cially, should  never  if  possible  be  permitted 
to  vntness  an  epileptie  fit ;  the  premonitory 
cry  is  so  terrifymff  that  it  has  been  known 
to  affect  even  uie lower  animals. 

Of  the  prodisposinjg  causes  thero  is  no 
question  that  hereditary  tendency  is  a 
powerfhl  one,  and  especially  if  the  con- 
stitution of  the  fkmily  be  scrofhlous.  Epi- 
lepsy in  the  offspring  has  been  traceable  to 
no  other  cause  than  dissipated,  and  espe- 
cially drunken,  habits  in  the  fk^er.  It  is 
frequently  observed  to  be  concomitant  with 
malformation,  or  at  least  mis-shape,  of  the 
head  of  the  sufferer.  From  wliat  has  now 
been  said,  it  must  be  evident  that  epilepsy 
is  no  disease  for  domestic  management  m  a 
curative  point  of  view,  but  that  it  afibrds 
much  room  for  preventive  and  other  means. 

In  families  in  which  a  tendency  to  epi- 
lepsy is  knovm  to  exist,  the  greatest  caro 
should  be  taken  to  guard  the  nervous  sys- 
tem from  all  causes  either  of  irritation 
or  exhaustion.  In  infancy,  the  period  of 
teething,  and  the  condition  of  the  bowels, 
will  roquiro  special  attention,  and  the  tone 
of  the  system  to  be  maintained  as  directed 
in  article  *'  Children."  The  physical  strength 
and  health  are  to  be  cultivated  in  early  life, 
even  at  some  sacrifice  of  educational  ad- 
vancement ;  at  puberty,  the  strictest  eye 
must  be  kept  upon  the  habits  and  tenden- 
cies, and  whilst  the  constitution  is  deve- 
loping, and  growth  going  on,  all  exhausting 
exercises  prevented ;  in&ed,  during  life  the 
suspicion  of  a  tendency  to  so  terrible  an 
affliction  as  epilepsy  should  be  a  never-for- 
gotten check  upon  excess  in  every  way — a 
check  upon  the  man  who  consumes  his 
energies  in  the  exertions  of  business  or  of 
study,  as  wdl  as  upon  those  who  waste 
them  in  the  pursuits  of  vice  or  sensualism. 
In  addition  to  passive  preventive  means,  all 
those  measures  which  are  fi^y  laid  dovm 
throughout  this  work  for  the  preservation 
of  heuth  should  be  well  attended  to,  par- 
ticularly the  use  of  cold  water  to  the  head, 
spine,  and  surface  generally,  if  thero  is 
sufficient  re-action  to  bear  the  application. 

Care  must  bo  taken  in  the  curmg  or  sup- 
pression of  accustomed  or  long-continuLd 
oischarges,  such  as  habitual  diaxihcea,  bleed- 
ing from  piles,  &c. ;  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  discharge, 
by  weakening  the  system,  ma5r  be  itself  the 
cause  of  the  disease;  but  this  is  a  point 
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which  the  medical  attendant  must  deter- 
mine. 

Certain  precautions  are  alwa^rs  requisite 
with  those  who  suffer  from  epilepsy,  and 
as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  laid  down  that 
they  should  never,  if  possible,  place  them- 
selves  or  be  placed  in  situations  in  which 
a  sudden  seizure  will  expose  them  to 
danger.  Thus,  employments  which  necessi- 
tate  riding  on  horseback,  ascending  heights, 
&c.,  ought  never  to  be  engaged  in,  neither 
such  as  those  in  which  even  momentary 
unconsciousness  may  involve  the  lives  of 
others  in  d^uiger.  Even  the  suspicion  of 
epUepsy  in  a  railway  official  ought  to  be  a 
disqualifying  circumstance.  Many,  it  is 
true,  have  simcient  warning  to  enable  them 
to  prepare  for  the  attack,  and  to  withdraw 
firom  danger,  but  this  is  not  always  possible ; 
the  worst  case  of  burning — or  rather  roast- 
ing— the  author  ever  witnessed,  was  in 
consequence  of  a  fall  into  the  fire  in  an 
epileptic  paroxysm :  when  means  will  allow 
of  it,  the  epileptic  ought  to  have  an  attend- 
ant constantly  with  them.  When  an  indi- 
vidual is  seized  with  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  but 
little  can  be  done  for  its  immediate  rc^ef ; 
the  chief  thing  is  to  prevent  the  patient 
inflicting  injury  upon  nimself^  by  striking 
against  suiroundixig  objects,  and  also  to  pro- 
tect the  tongue.  Those  who  are  much  in 
attendance  upon  the  epileptic,  ou^ht  always 
to  have  at  hand  a  piece  of  india  rubber, 
or  a  thick  india  ruobcr  ring — such  as  is 
used  for  children  teething — to  insert  be- 
tween the  teeth.  All  fastening  about  the 
body,  such  as  the  neckcloth,  &c.,  ought  to 
be  loosened,  and  air  freely  admitted ;  the 
head  should  be  raised,  and  cold  wet  cloths 
tnay  be  applied  to  it  if  there  is  much  heat. 
It  has  been  advised  to  cram  the  mouth 
full  of  salt  as  soon  as  the  fit  comes  on ; 
Dr.  Watson,  who  had  the  plan  tried  in 
hospital,  thought  it  seemed  to  curtail  the 
duration  of  the  convulsion. 

Tlie  treatment  of  an  epileptic  patient  in 
the  intervids  of  the  fits,  must  be  left  to  a 
medical  man ;  it  involves  too  many  con- 
siderations to  be  advantageously  managed 
by  others:  when  well  treated,  there  is  a 
hope  of  cure,*  and  this  chance  should  be 
afforded  to  the  patient,  which  can  only  be 
certainly  done  imder  efficient  and  educated 
management;  for  even  with  all  that  skill 
and  attention  can  do,  the  disease  often 
proves  intractable.  The  various  remedies 
which  have  been  used  in  epilepsy,  and  they 
have  been  very  numerous,  it  would  serve 
no  good  purpose  to  entmierate  here,  further 
than  to  state,  that  much  benefit  has  fre- 
quently residted  frx>m  counter-irritation, 
such  as  the  introduction  of  a  seton  in  the 


neck,  or  better  still,  a  full  and  free  emption 
produced  over  the  shaved  scalp,  by  tartar- 
emetic  and  croton-oil  ointment,  or  down 
the  spine,  should  any  tenderness  be  detected 
there.  It  sometimes  happens  that  acci- 
dental counter-irritating  effects  rdieve 
epilepsy,  at  all  events  for  as  long  as  they 
are  in  action.  In  one  case  attended  by  thie 
author,  a  man  who  was  suffering  frtnn  daUj 
attacks  of  epileptic  convulsion  fractured  his 
leg,  and  from  that  time,  had  no  attack  fiar 
five  or  six  weeks,  during  the  period  the 
accident  was  being  recov^ed  frt>m. 

Further,  it  is  well  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  the  article  "Cotyledon." 
Where  the  plant  is  within  reach,  either  of 
the  patient  or  of  friends,  there  could  be 
no  possible  objection  to  its  powers  being 
tested,  and  of  them  the  author  can  speak 
favourably.  Epilepsy  is  often  a  feigned 
disease,  particiuarly  among  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  also  by  mendicant  impostors. 
The  latter  usually  choose  public  places  for 
the  exhibition,  throw  their  legs  and  arms 
about,  foam  at  the  mouth  with  a  little  soap 
mixed  with  the  saliva,  and  continue  their 
exertions  for  a  much  longer  time,  and  with 
more  expenditure  of  heat,  but  with  less 
active  power  than  the  real  epileptic.  A 
real  epileptic  is  not  susceptible  to  pain  or 
sensatioiL;  where  suspicion  exists,  therefore, 
some  test  of  this  kind  which  will  not  injure 
may  well  be  tried.  Snuff  may  be  put  up  the 
nostrils,  and  if  it  produces  sneezing  there 
is  no  epilepsy ;  sometimes  the  proposal, 
within  hearing  of  the  person,  to  try  some 
mode  of  treatment  which  involves  consider- 
able suffering  is  sufficient  to  di^>el  the  fit.* 

Refer  to — Ablution — Comculnim — Cotyle^ 
don — Children,  jc. 

EPIPHYSIS— is  the  extremity  of  a  long 
bone,  such  as  of  the  arm  or  thigh,  which  is, 
in  the  young,  connected  with  the  shaft  or 
main  portion  of  the  bone,  by  means  of 
gristle.  When  such  bones  are  boUed  for 
some  time,  the  epiphysis  separates,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  case  of  veal  or  chickens.  In 
children  the  epiphysis  is  sometimes  sepa- 
rated by  accident  attended  with  violence. 

Refer  to— Bon*. 

EPISPASTICS  —  are  substances  used 
medicinally  for  producing  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  which  may  be  followed  either  by 
blistering  or  by  the  formation  of  matter. 
Their  action  is  in  fact  that  treated  of  under 
the  article  **  Counter-irritation,"  which  may 
be  referred  to. — See  also  Blister^  ^.,  ^. 

EPISTAXIS— Bleeding  from  the  nose- 
See  Haemorrhage^  Nose,  j[c, 

EPITHELIUM— is  the  external  layer  of 
a  mucous  membrane.^^ee  Mueoua  Mem' 
brane. 


*  The  careful  regoUtion  of  the  bowelt  it  of  the  higheti  fmportanoe.  Patientt  often  •ponUntoosIy  ranark 
that  the  fits  are  lesa  frequent  when  attention  is  paid  to  tliU  particular.  The  application  of  Cbi^nnan's  India- 
rubber  ice  bags  to  ihe  spine  has  been  attended  with  benefit  in  some  cases.  It  sbonld  not  be  forgotten  tluu  it 
is  consistent  with  the  practical  experience  of  most  physidanf  that  epllepUes  improTe  for  a  time  upoaalmoit 
orery  new  method  of  treatmeuL 
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EPSOM    SALTS— are  a  compound   of 
wagiifria  and  snlphurio  acid — stuphate  of 
mtyifwia — and  oeriTe   their  name   from 
hiim|  been  first  obtained  by  the  erapora- 
tioii  ol  the  water  of  a  spring,  situated  near 
BpMm,  in  Surrey,  whion  contains  the  salt 
ia  large  quantity.    They  are  now  prepared 
IsTf^y  by  manumcturinff  chemists  from  mag- 
MBsn  limeatonet  and  uso  from  sea- water. 
They  are  sold  in  the  form  of  small,  pure 
iHdte,  needle-like  cr3rstals,  and  from,  meir 
ditspness  are  eztensiTely,  indeed  too  much 
so,iiMd  smong  the  poor  as  a  gena^ed  aperient, 
ad  not  unfrequently  by  all  classes.    Epsom 
nhB  sre  tolerably  certain  in  their  action,  do 
not  gri^  much,  and  produce  free  watery 
nieaation  of  the  boweu ;  on  these  accounts 
&e  medicine  is  a  most  Taluable  one  in  many 
diMties,  particularly  in  persons  of  a  fiiU 
Wt,  bat,  as  generally  employed,  it  is  not 
ndtable  for  a  common  or  frequently  re- 
petted  aperient.    From  its  being  in  many 
aHaaees  taken  in  a  state  of  too  concen- 
tntod  solution,  it  induces  a  discharge  of 
like  iritery  part  of  the  blood  into  the  bowels, 
nd  thus  seriously  debilitates :  moreover, 
•fter  the  action  of  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts, 
die  bowels,  in  those  liable  to  habitual  con- 
Ktpttioii,  are  yery  apt  to  be  left  with  a 
gMter  tendency  to  maction  than  before ; 
vrertheless,  in  persons  of  full  strong  habit, 
ncceisional  dose  of  the  medicine  is,  with- 
OBt  question,  beneficial,  but  it  should  be 
tiken  in  smaller  quantity  and  much  more 
Ivgeij  diluted  than  is  usually  done.    The 
^oeetion  of  dilution  is  a  yery  important 
CDe  m  the  administration  of  this  salt,  and 
^  attended  to,  renders  it  safe  and  efficient 
even  for  the  comparatiyely  delicate.    From 
kilf  s  dradim,  or  even  less,  to  a  drachm, 
MlA  be  dissolved  in  at  least  six  oimces  or 
Ittif  apint  of  cold  or  tepid  water,  and  taken 
(A  lint  rising  in  the  morning,  when  the 
doM  ihoold  M  followed  by  the  fluid  break- 
te:  many  persons  liable  to  constipation 
find  this  method  a  simple  and  effectual 
RBiedy,  which  may  be  used   for   weeks 
toRther.    From  five  to  ten  drops  of  dilute 
ivpluiric  acid  are  often  a  good  addition  to 
^  dow,  and  one  which  at  the  same  time 
nnecta  in  some  degree  the  bitterness  of 
t^ailt     If  thore  is  debility,  either  of  the 
■tomach,  or  generall]^*  from  a  quarter  to  half 
5  |nin,  either  of  quinine  or  of  some  salt  of 
ina  may  be  added.    The  quinine  appears 
to  incresse  the  aperient  power.    The  most 
copfviiient  method  of  takmg  Epsom  salts  in 
^fenn  is  to  dissolve  one  ounce  in  a  pint 
*"*izteen   ounces— of  water,   adding    the 
add  or  other  ingredients  in  proper  propor- 
^   Of  the  solution,  from  naif  to  a  whole 
*iB^•|^fnl  may  be  taken  the  first  thing 
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in  the  morning,  diluted  with  the  proper 
quantity  of  water  before  taking,  or  if  pre- 
ferred, by  the  latter  being  drank  inmie- 
diately  after  the  medicine. 

The  following  method  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Epsom  salts  has  been  recommended 
in  France: — take  of  water  about  sixteen 
ounces,  powder  of  roasted  coffee  two  and  a- 
half  drachms,  Epsom  salts  one  ounce ;  boil 
well  for  two  minutes — ^not  in  a  tinned  vessel 
-—remove  from  the  fire,  and  let  the  mixture 
infuse  for  some  minutes,  so  as  to  allow  time 
for  the  development  of  the  aroma;  then 
filter,  or  merely  strain  off:  it  must  be 
sweetened  to  taste.  This  fluid  dues  not 
impart  the  slightest  taste  of  the  bitterness 
of  the  salt.  It  sho\ild  be  observed  that  the 
simple  infusion  of  coffee  is  not  capable  of 
removing  the  bitter  taste. 

The  combination  of  Epsom  salts  with  in- 
fusion of  senna,  constituting  the  conunon 
black  draught,  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of 
active  occtuiotuU  purgative  in  common  use. 
It  is  well  to  bear  m  mind,  that  there  is  con- 
siderable resemblance  between  oxalic  add 
in  its  crystalline  commercial  form  and  Epsom 
salts,  and  that  in  consequence,  fatal  mis- 
takes have  occurred.  The  intensely  acid 
taste  of  a  single  crystal  of  the  former  would 
at  once  clear  up  any  doubt;  perhaps  it 
might  be  well  always  to  use  so  simple  a 
test. 

Kefer  to — OzcUie  Acid — Purgatives — 
Senna,  

ERGOT  OF  RYE— is  a  peculiar  dis- 
eased or  fungoid  growth  which  is  developed 
upon  the  seed  of  the  common  rye.  The 
affected  grain  is  sometimes  called  "  spurred 
rye;*'  from  the  peculiar  curvature  of 
the  growth,  which  varies  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a-half  in  length,  is 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  slightiy 
angular  in  shape,  and  black  in  colour.  A^ 
a  remedial  adjimct  in  the  hands  of  tha 
accoucheur,  ersot  of  rye  is  most  valuable, 
but  is  scarce  likely  to  form  part  of  the 
domestic  medicine  chest.  It  is  more  com- 
monly met  with  on  the  continent,  where 
much  rye  is  grown,  than  in  this  country, 
and  when  the  grain  is  largely  infected  with 
it,  pestilential  diseases  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  use  of  the  flour  in  which  it  has  been 
mixed.  It  is  certain  that  a  peculiar  kind  of 
dry  mortification  of  the  extremities  has 
foUowed  the  prolonged  use  of  grain  contain- 
ing ergot. 

Ergot  of  rye  has  been  used  in  medicine 
in  htemorrhagic  and  other  diseases,  but 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  imdoubted  action 
upon  the  womb.  It  can  only  be  safely 
used  by  medical  men.* 

ERICHINES — are  medicinal  substances 


*  bfot  of  Rye  bM  b*«ii  modi  praccrlbed  doring  the  last  few  years  in 
^^^^te^tilf  wbeoUiM  or(«a  was  Uiooght  to  be  oonicefttid. 
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cases  of  effeetion  of  the  ^Insl  cord. 


n^ed  ii  tiinff  lib  exciti^  dlicliU^  G^iA  the 
lining  moconii  nienibftme  of  me^^  noMrilH'; 
they  at^,  in  fact,  means  of  counteit-iititatioii, 
but  are  not  much  employed  bv  medical  men. 
In  some  cases  of  h^ache  they  are  tkseftd, 
and  common  snuff  may  be  used  i^th  as 
niuch  etfect  as  any  of  the  classi 

EttXTCTATIOw— is  Ae  risiiitf,  dther  of 
gas  or  duid,  into  'die  mouth  ftom  the  stomach. 
It  is  a  constant  symptom  in  dyspepsia;* 

Reftr  to^FltOulerux. 

SRTTPnON— a  diseased  appearance  cm' 
the  skin.— See  Skih. 

ERTSIPfiLAS;  or  Sf.  AMTttoxT  s  FmB^ 
or  Thb  Rose,— ^is  an  inflammatory  afibction 
of  the  ddn,  with  at  without  yesicatioii  or 
blistering,  sometimes  extending  to  the  cel- 
lular tissue  beneath.  It  appears  on  yariotis 
parts  of  the  body,  but  mo^t  generally  on  the 
nead  and  neck.  Unless  the  attadc  is  yery 
slight  indeed,  the  ocbuirelice  of  erysipdas 
is  generally  ushered  in  by  symptoms  df  fever, 
shiTering,  and  headache,  fuired  tongue, 
perhaps  sickness,  followed  by  thirst,  hot 
skin,  ^uick  pulse,  &c. ;  at  the  same  time 
the  pert  first  affected,  such  as  tiie  nose, 
cheek,  or  ear,  becomes  stifi^  painful,  red  and 
swollen,  the  pain  being  of  a  burning  cha^ 
racier.  If  unchecked,  this  inflammanon  of 
the  skih  extends  with  more  or  less  rapidity, 
and  so  rapid  indeed  is  its  progress  at  times, 
that  in  a  very  few  hours  the  whole  head 
and  £Eu:e  become  enormously  swollen.  As 
the  disease  progresses,  blisters  resembling 
those  raised  by  a  scald  form  over  die  sur- 
face, which  is  intensely  hot  and  rted,  or 
purplish;  the  pain  is  seyere,  feyer  runs 
high ;  sore  throat  is  a  yery  frequent  accom- 
paniment, and  delirium  is  common. 

So  serious  a  disease  as  erysipelas  ought 
only  to  be  treated  by  a  medical  man ;  but  as 
it  i6' important,  if  possible,  to  check  it  at  its 
first  Onset,  the  following  measured  should 
be  adopted  if  proper  assistance  cannot 
^bkly  be  procured ;  a  disease  prescnt- 
iug  the  symptoms  aboye  detailed,  must 
generally  oe  recognisable  even  by  unpro- 
iedsibnol  persons.  There  i^  gi^at  diversity 
of  opinion  respecting  bleeding  ttvnn,  the  arm 
in  the  first  onset  of  erysipelaB,  but  here,  as 
in  many  other  cases,  the  treatment  must 
hinge  upon  the  constitution  of  the  patient, 
and  not  on  the  name  of  the  disease.  Under 
a&y  circimistances,  however,  it  would  not 
be  well  for  an  unprofessional  person  to  use 
so  active  a  remedy ;  but  if  the  affected  in- 
dividual be  of  very  full  habit,  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  application  of  leeches 
aSrbund  the  inflamed  patch,  that  is^  if  there 
i»  no  peculiar  tendency  to  irritation  of 
the  skin  after  the  use  of  leeciies.  If  the 
tongue  is  very  foul,  an  emetic  may  be- given, 

*  tbe  foOowliig  piKicHptlflili  will  gire  retlefln  ths^nnjMlty  of  ooM  :^Kit^miirlaHo  teld,  ba1f«tt  vw.*., 
distilled  water,  seven  oanoet  and-a-balL  A  teMpoottfftt  to  be  Uikea  in  a  wine-gtatsml  o(  water,  Cbne  tlOMt 
a-daj. 
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and  the  bowds  freel^r  pulved  with  the  calo- 
mel and' colocynth*  pill.  Whilst  ei^^th-of-a- 
grain  doses  of  tartar  emetic  may  be  admini- 
stered every  three  or  foilr  honrs ;  the  cUet 
being  kept  as  low  as  possible.  In  weakly 
persons,  a  more  negative  plan  should  ble 
pursued ;  the  bowels  must  oe  more  gently 
acted  upon,  as  by  five  grains  of  grey  pow- 
der, fbllowed'in  a  few  hours  by  some  gentle 
aperient  such  as  castor^oil;  effervescing 
saline  draughts  should  be  given — and,  in- 
deed, are  UMfiil  in  the  former  case  also— 
every  few  hours,  whilst  all  stimulants  and 
animal  food  are  ciit  off.  With  respect  to 
local  implications,  quite  the  most  certain 
and  eflicacious  is  nitrate  of  silver  or  lunar 
caustic,  which,  if  carefully  used,  maybe  em- 
ployed benefididly  even  by  the  unprofes- 
sional ;  indeed  it  is  qiute  possible  to  imagine 
a  clergyman,  for  instance,  in  the  country, 
checku^^,  effectuallVf  a  fast-nireading  at- 
tack of  erysipelas,  which  would,  unattended 
to,  gain  a  dangerous  ascendancv  before  the, 
services  of  a  medical  man  could  be  obtained. 
The  Itmar  caustic  is  used  for  two  objects, 
one  to  <^eck  the  spread  of  the  inflamma- 
tion over  the  skin,  and  the  other  to  quell 
the  disease — ^for  the  first  it  is  best  used  in 
the  solid  stick,  for  the  latter  purpose  in 
strong  solution. 

Krysipelatous  inflammation  tending  to 
spread  may  be  stopped  by  surrounding  the 
affbcted  part  entirely  with  a  cauterised  ring ; 
the  parts  to  bo  touched  must  in  the  firat 
place  be  shaved,  if  covered  with  hiur,  and 
the  skin  must  always  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
from  its  natural  oily  secretion,  by  washing 
with  soap  and  water ;  it  must  then  be  moist- 
ened all  round,  and  the  stick  of  caustic 
drawn  slowly  and  gently  over  it,  so  as  to 
make  a  line  of  demarcation  at  least  a  quar> 
ter  of  an  inch  broad ;  but  this  line  must  be 
entire  throughout — deficiency  in  one  spot 
may  permit  the  inflammation  to  extend  by 
the  outlet.  It  is  not  asserted  that  in  every 
case  this  caustic  ]ine  will  inevitably  stop  the 
disease,  but  it  will  do  so  in  the  nugority,  if 
care  be  taken  that  it  is  efficiently  done,  and 
that  it  includes  without  doubt  every  por- 
tion of  the  affected  skin.  AVhen  the  solu- 
tion of  catistic  is  to  be  used  to  quell  the 
disease,  it  should  be  used  of  the  strength 
of  forty  grains  to  tWo  drachms  of  disced 
or  rainwater,  llie  inflamed  surfiMe  must  be 
gently  cleansed  by  soap  and  warm  water, 
and  the  solution  apjmed  all  over  it  by 
means  of  a  camel-hair  brush  or  a  featho*. 
The  practice  now  recommended  is  pofeetly 
safe,  is  very  efficacious,  both  as  a  preventive 
agahist  the  extension,  and  as  a  cure  of  das 
formidable  disease,  and  might  be  quite  jna* 
tiflably  employed  by  an  intelligent  person 
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m  the  Mhmimo  of  medical  awistaoce.  It 
haa,  howerer,  ihe  inconvenience  of  turning 
the  akin  to  .whi#|i  it  ia  applied  perfectly 
Uack  for  aome  time  afterwardat  that  ia, 
until  the  outer  akin  haa  peeled  off,  and 
been  r^ilaoed  by  a  freah  layer.  For  this 
reason  it  ia  fetter  in  mild  caaea  to  have 
reoourae  to  aome  of  the  local  remediea  yet 
to  be  v^pitioned*  It  ia  deairable  that  per- 
■ooa  ahould  be  duly  impresaed  with  the 
neoeaaity  of  cutting  or  shaving  o^  the  hair 
vkfoefw  tfyaipflaa  in  a  aevere  form  ex- 
toida  to  piirtB  natuxaUy  prorided  "with  the 
ctfwinff. 

In  aaditJQn  to  the  local  treatment  by 
haar  canadc,  which  the  aut^ior  has  a^waya 
knad  tlie  moat  to  be  depended  upon,  other 
anlieationa  are  uaed*  and  may  be  used, 
wn  the  other  ia  ncftpvoouzable,  or  when 
die  eaaea  are  ao  very  mild  that  it  ia  unne- 
cwary  to  inoor  the  temp<^rary  discoloura- 
tiaa  M  the  akin  produced  by  the  ciuiatic 
ttplioation. 

xlour  ia  a^vevy  common  and  pfteu  a  good 
nd  oomfi^rtable.  local  remedy  in  erysipSas* 
bol  ffipi—tationy,.  either  of  aimple  water  or 
deeoedfln  of  pqppy  heada,  applud  amtitiu- 
mljf  fir  wumy  hourtf  by  moana  of  flannel, 
pn  mneh  relief  in -aome  caaea ;  or  a  lotion 
Ma|Mied  of  twenty  giaina  of  sugar  of  lead, 
idnahm  of  lau(dannffl,  and  aixteen  ouncea 
rf  diitiUed  or  rain  water  may  be  uaed 
ilightly  warm,  and  implied  by  meana  pf 
mtn  clotha,  with  much  advantage. 

The  remedial  measures,  both  local  and 
genenl,  which  have  now  been  recom- 
aended,  ought  and  may,  imder  intelligent 
anprafeftdonal  management,  do  much  to 
^  thia  formidable  diaeaae  in  check  until 
theaiedical  man,  whose  mreaence  miut  be 
•MMMry,  can  be  got.  Moreover,  there 
AiC^t  not  to  be  much  doubt  as  to  the 
B>taie  of  the  diaease,  if  the  distinctions 
pouted  oat  in  the  fimt  part  of  this  article 
«e  attended  to,  and  further,  many  attacks 
^ciyupelaa  are  secondary  ones,  as  persons 
who  have  once  auflered  are  liable  to  do  so 


Xttdi  oonfuaicn  af  ideas  exists  on  the 
pvtaf  the  public  with  regard  to  erysipelas, 
*ii  nany  aSCectiona  of  the  skin  are  imagined 
toba  tkia  d^wMse,  which  do  not  ia  the  least 
■taanble  it.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
itiian  afleetioii  which  appears  suddenly, 
Ms  to  apzead,  and  is  acoomj^ied  wiui 
Cner;  that  the  affected  skin  is  red,  hot, 
mder,  and  often  bliatered. 

Ihe  ^uaea  of  eryai^daa  are  numeroua : 
^  andatmoephenc  vicissitudes,  and  pecu- 
liv  conditiona  of  the  atmoaphere,  are  aJl  apt 
t^eictte  an  aUack,  and  everything  which 
Mb  to  praduee  detnlity,  prediaposea  to  it. 
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Wounda  and  aorea  often  appear  tp  be  the 
first  originators  of  the  malady,  and  in  auch 
case9»  contagion  haa  mnc^i  to  do  with  ita 
difiuaion  through  a  hospital  9t  |i  town ;  even 
the  most  trifli^  scratch  ))eifig  s^fficient  to 
become  the  attraction.  For  thia  .reason, 
erysipelaa  ia  the  most  formidable  eneiny 
which  can  gain  a  footing  in  a  surgi^fd^os- 
pita),  and  mr  the  same  reaaofi  whni  tlie 
diaease  occurs  in  private  housev,  caution 
should  be  observed  that.perB^na  suffering 
irom  wounds  do  not  come  into  close  con- 
tact with  the  affected ;  and,  indeed,  in 
any  case,  the  same  precautiona  .ahould  be 
adopted  in  eryaip^as  aa  in  eontagioua  dia- 
eases  generally.  Tliis  is  doubly  requisite 
in  a  house  in  which  a  confinem^t  is  ex- 
pected, or  haa  recently  tal^en  place,  for 
there  ia  an  undoubted  close  connection  be- 
tween erysipelas  and  fatal  child-bed  inflam- 
mation. Toe  head  and  neck  are  the  most 
frequent  aites  attacked  by  this  disease, 
but  any  o^l^er  portion  of  the  body  may  be 
liable  tp  it;  the  throat  not  uncommonly 
auffera,  and  ia  a  dangerous  complication, 
best  treated  by  the  me  appUoation  of  the 
caustic  aolution  to  the  tonsils,  &c. ;  it  ought 
to  be  qidckly  attended  to  by  a  mecUcal  nuu», 
for  d^th  Bometirnffl  occurs  most  unex- 
pectedly from  sufibcation,  in  consequence  of 
swelling.  Hot  bran  poultices  .and  mustard 
plasters  externally  would  perhaps  relieve 
the  throat  in  some  degree. 

When  erysipelatous  inflammation  ex- 
tends to  the  tissue  beneath  the  skin,  it-eon- 
stitutes  what  medical  men  call  *' phlegmon  ;^ 
purulent  matter  forms,  and  the- parts  slouffh 
or  mortify.  In  such  cases  it  is  usual  wr 
the  surgeon  to  cut  through  the  skin  to.  give 
free  exit  to  the  matter,  &c.,  and  by  the 
proceeding  much  relief  is  afforded ;  this,  of 
course,  unprofessional  personjs  cannot  do, 
and  poultices  and  fomentations  must  bo 
their  resource  should  it  happen,  which  is 
not  perhaps  likely,  that  a  case  which  has 
reached  this  stage  haa  been  unvisited  by  a 
medical  attendant.t 

Refer  to— Silver,  Nitrate  of—Skin,  S^. 

ERYTHEMA  is  a  more  superficial  and 
evaneacent  inflammation  of  the  akin  than 
erysipelas.  The  most  familiar  instance  of 
it  is  the  inflammation  produced  by  the 
chafing  which  occurs  in  stout  children,  or 
adults,  between  the  folds  of  the  skin,  and 
which  has  a  tendency  to  spread  from  its 
point  of  origin.  The  application  of  cloths 
dipped  in  tepid  water,  or  in  the  augar  of 
lead  and  lauoanum  lotion,  recommenaed  in 
erysipelas,  will  allay  the  burning  sensation. 
A  few  grains  of  grey  powder  ahould  be 
given  at  bed-time,  followed  by  caktor-oil 
or  aenna  in  the  morning,  and  tnen  quinine 


Ma  erjiipalM  of  the  fiM^•Qlll•pbJeie(Ml■pdot•>f«rth«  affected  part  wi^  a  telation  of  gmtu  pwcha  in 
(■'■rfiMu,  to  aiulode  tha  sir. 

t  A  VMv  Civoarite  pUa  of  trratronnt  now  !•  Ibe  administration  of'tweBtj  drops  of  Uie  tlaaliiie  af  Uia 
■inileflllniolo  water,  evetr  tluce  or  four  Iwan,  tHIthe  violeaoe  of  Uie  dlboese  hi»  sabeUed. 
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administered  in  doses  suited  to  the  age  of 
the  patient.  Rapidly  spreading  erythema, 
even  in  an  infant,  quickly  yields  to  small 
doses  of  quinine.* 

ESCHAR  is  the  portion  of  «« killed  " 
animal  tissue  which  sepiarates  from  the 
livine  body  after  the  application  of  a 
caustic  or  cauterant. 

BSCHAI^OTICS  are  substances  which 
possess  ^e  power  of  desbroying,  chemi- 
cally, the  living  animal  tissues  to  which 
they  are  appUed. 

Refer  to — Caustic,  ^. 

EISeR.— See  jEther. 

EUSTACHIAN  TTTBE.— The  canal 
which  connects  the  throat  with  the  ear. 
— See  Ear, 

EXANTHEMATA.  — The  eruptive  fe- 
brile diseases,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  kneasles, 
&c.     

EXCITEMENT— ExoTANTS,  or  Stimu- 
X.ANTS. — ^To  excite,  to  stimulate,  is  either 
to  originate  action  where  no  action  previ- 
ously existed,  or  to  give  increased  energy 
to  powers  alreadv  in  active  operation.  Ex- 
citants or  stimulants,  therefore,  are  agents 
which  are  capable  of  producing  such 
efihets,  and  excitement  is  the  effect  pro- 
duced. Excitants  may  be  artificially  divided 
into— 

I.  Ordinary  excitants, — ^The  regular  un- 
ceasing action  of  which  is  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  soimd  health  both  of 
mind  and  body. 

n.  Extraordinary  or  occasional  excitants, 
which  produce  a  certain  amount  of  tempo- 
riary  exalted  action  of  mind  or  of  body,  or 
of  both. 

m.  Superfluous  excitants,  which  arc  gene- 
rally those  comprised  in  the  second  division 
abused. 

Under  the  head  of  ordinary  excitants  we 
have  the  following  : — 

A. — Phtsicai.  Excitahts. 


I.  Heat, 
n.  light. 

m.  Electricity,Mag- 
netism. 


rV.  Atmospheric  air. 
y.  Aliment. 
Yi.  Muscular  action 
— ^Exercise. 


B. — Mental  ExcrrANTS 
I.  Occupation  of  the  mind  with  some  defi- 
nite object. 
Under   the  head  of   extraordinary    ex- 
citants we  have — 

A. — Physical  Excitahts. 
I.  Alcoholic  excitants. 
II.  Excitant  ingests  genez;jBlly :  tea,  cofiee, 

spices,  drugs,  &c. 
m.  Atmospheric  changes. 

B. — MixBD  Excitants^ 
•I.  Sexual  stimuli. 

II.  Extra  exercises :  dancing  and  athletic 
sports. 


m.  Travelling,    and    exciting    or  m 
scenes. 

C.—Meittal  ExoxxAim. 
I.  Hope,  Joy,  &c. 
n.  Love,  Anger,  &c. 

HI.  Social  intercourse. 

rV.  Argument,  Politics,  &c. 
V.  Music. 

YI.  Eloquence,  written  or  spoken,  ! 

citing  literature. 

Vn.  Religwn. 

For  the  more  particular  consideratioi 
the  above-cited  agencies,  both  as  exciti 
a^d  otherwise,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
various  articles  in  whiph  they  are  trei 
of  in  this  work.  From  these  it  will  be  i 
that  certain  ordinary  physical  stimuli, 
excitants,  are  necessary  lor  the  sustens 
of  human  health  and  life,  and  that  equ 
important  for  the  preservation  of  vig< 
not  only  of  mind,  but  of  body,  is 
stimulus  restdtina:  from  the  ordmarr 
regular  action  ana  reaction  of  the  nurn 
man,  originating  either  in  daily  intercoi 
with  his  fellows,  or  in  pursuits  which  c 
tinuously  engage  the  mental  powers.  J 
further,  that  the  mental  and  bodily  fi; 
tions  are  at  intervals  acted  upon  by  0( 
sional  or  extraordinary  stimuU,  which  t 
pbrarfly  occasion  their  exalted  and  increi 
action ;  not  only  without  actual  injury, 
with  positive  benefit.  And,  lastly,  1 
these  extraordinary  stimuU  are  not  lii 
to  lose  their  power  of  beneficial  stimulat 
unless  exerted  in  a  disorderly  and  ui 
strained  manner. 
EXCORIATION.— See  Abrasion, 
EXCRETION.— Anything  either  su] 
fluous  or  noxious,  separated  and  thn 
out  from  the  living  boay.  Excretions  i 
consist  of  noxious  and  superfluous  mat 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
culation  by  the  stomach — in  the  food- 
through  the  lungs,  or  skin ;  but  the  bul 
the  excretions  consist  of  **  efiete"  matt 
that  is,  of  substances  which,  having  fulfi 
their  part  in  the  animal  economy,  could 
be  retained  in  it  without  danger  to  hei 
or  life,  and  are  therefore  cast  out  by  s< 
of  the  outlets  specially  provided-  rar 
purpose.  The  urine  is  perhaps  the  1 
specimen  of  an  excretion,  and  consisti 
water  holding  in  solution  mineral  sa 
and  the  used  up  elementary  substance 
various  combinations.  One  of  these  c( 
poimds-'the  urea — ^is  a  narcotic  poison,  i 
if  from  disease  of  the  kidneys,  or  oc 
cause,  it  is  retained  in  the  blood,  it  act 
such,  and  kills.  The  chief  constitaentf 
excrement  from  the  bowels  are  matters 
creted  by  the  large  bowel,  which  cannot 
retained  in  the  body  without  danger.    ' 


*  Thtra  is  a  foim  of .  Erythemft.  oslled  tor  medioal.nMn  **  £ry  thifma  iKxIoniin.*'  to  whloh  ■omo  persons 
liable,  and  which  appean  chiefly  on  the  ifgs  or  arma.  In  the  form  of  red,  flattened,  aomewhac  hagd 
painfol  jwellloKa.  Keti  with  the  iiiub«  ralaed,  and  the  ase  of  the  warm  lead  and  opiam  lotliio,  are  tlM 
local  meaxu ;  aa  the  dlieaae  fireqaently  oocori  in  thoee  of  flyrid  ^i^bit,  the  diet  generally  requlrw  U 
redooed:  a  five  grain  doae  of  Plammei'a  pUl  may  be  given  at  bedUme,  for  three  or  foar  nighta  in  oiioooii 
and  two  taOleapoonfbla  of  the  aoUa  and  magnesia  mixture—See  Magnesia— thrioe  dally. — ^If  Um  boi 
are  oooflned,  the  ooloQynth  and  blue  pill  will  be  better  than  Plammer's  for  pet^iona  of  strong  habit. 
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kidneys,  the  bowels,  including  the  liver,  the 
ikin,  the  lungs,  are  the  excretory  outlets  of 
the  body ;  and  what  has  been  said  of  the 
nature  of  excretions  generally,  must  render 
endeat  the  paramount  importance  of  keep- 
iDf  these  oiUlets  in  free  operation. 

•^Lunfft — Skin     Urine,  ^e, 

EXERCISE. — Spontanbous    MtrscxnuLR 
MoTiifS2rr.— The   stimulus    imparted  to 
the  system  generally,  and  to  every  one  of 
the  'Vital  processes  particularly,  by  the  ex- 
dtiBt  power  of  muscular  movement  which 
every  nealthy  man  is  compelled  or  ought 
to  undergo,  is  a  fact  Renenuly  reeog^iiized ; 
it  k  one  of  those  ordmary  excitements  the 
tgeney  of  whidi  is  linked  with  our  happi- 
ness uid  health,  and  it  may  almost  be  said 
with  our  existence.     A  man  engaged  in 
aethre  bodily    exercise    is    undergoing  a 
replar  course  of  excitement;  his  will  is 
itimnlsting  the  nervous  system  to  rouse 
the  muscles  to  action,  and  in  this  process 
both  the  rouser  and  the  roused  are  using  up 
their  own  substance ;  the  acting  muscles  are 
■ending  the  blood  mora  quiddy  throush 
die  eapilkuies  and  large  vessels,  and  the 
hetrt  must  move  more  actively  to  keep 
pace  with  them,  and  transmit  the  quickly 
letoned  blood  loaded  with  effete  matter  to 
be  pmified  in  th«  lungs ;  to  preserve  the 
bilimce,  the  respirations  are  increased,  and 
die  stomach  is  stimulated    to   crave   for 
aooriahing  food  and  imstimulating  drink, 
fitted  to  keep  in  repair  the  ever- wearing 
itnictares  of  man's  body,  and  to  supply 
the  fluid  waste.     Baron  Liebig  has  done 
much  to  give  us  dear  views  respecting  the 
changes  which  take  place  within  the  body 
ladier  the    influence  of   muscular  move- 
ncnti ;   and  from  him  we  learn,  that  in 
the  expenditure  of  this  force,  the  substance 
of  the  muscles  is  used — ^bumt  up  by  the 
pxygen  of  the  arterial  blood,  and  that  this 
up  is  requisite  that  the  force  may 
luced. 

rcise,  therefore,  is  in  the  first  place 
leqnisite  as  an  ordinary  excitant,  to  be 
bronght  into  didly  operation,  that  the 
^ipor  of  aH  the  functions  of  the  body, 
whether  of  digestion,  or  of  secretion  orcx- 
wtioot  may  be  preserved ;  it  is  the  merciful 
pnyrision  by  which  the  decree,  that  man 
■boukl  earn  his  bread  by  the  '*  sweat  of  his 
brow,"  has  been  converted  into  a  blessing ; 
it  is  the  great  compensating  balance  which 
gives  the  labourer  sound  sleep  and  healthy 
appetite  and  vigour,  instead  of  the  wealth 
which  too  often  seduces  to  indolence,  and 
palls  every  enjoyment  of  life. 

Exerdse,  again,  is  requisite  as  an  agent 
vidi  reference  to  the  fboid  consumed.  Food 


EXH 

is  taken  to  supply  the  waste  of  the  body 
which  must  go  on  more  or  less  as  long  as 
man  lives ;  more  if  actual  exercise  is  taken, 
and  vice  versd.  Man  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  es^pect,  if  neglecting  muscular  exercise, 
that  IS  to  use  up  the  substance  of  lus  body 
in  exertion,  to  nave  the  same  appetite  for 
and  enjoyment  of  food  as  if  he  did ;  but 
man  dbes  expect  this  in  many  instances ; 
he  indldges  in  indolence,  and  then  excites 
the  ai^tite  and  stomach  by  artificial  means 
and  tempting  food,  to  take  nourishment 
which  is  not  required,  and  which  must  con- 
sequently produce  disorder  somewhere.  It 
an  individual's  employments  are  of  a  kind 
which  do  not  require  muscular  exertion,  his 
food  should  be  diminished  either  as  regards 
quality  or  quantity  in  due  proportion  ;  but 
even  under  this  regulation,  none  can  be  well 
or  vigorous  who  do  not  tsJce  some  amount 
of  exercise  in  the  open  air  daily. 

With  regard  to  extra  exercises,  such 
as  dancing,  and  athletic  sports  generally, 
which  are  only  engaged  in  at  intervals,  it 
is  certain  that  their  beneficial  efiect  upon 
the  functions  and  health  depends  quite  as 
much  upon  the  excitement  of  the  mind  as 
upon  that  of  the  body ;  and  every  one's 
experience  must  tell  him  how  much  his 
favourite  exercise  owes  its  renovating  in- 
fluence to  the  mental  stimulation  'vniich 
accompanies  it. 

Refer  to^Blood'-Exeitement — Food,  ^e, 

EXHALATION  applied  to  the  body, 
means  an  excretion  in  a  state  of  vapour, 
such  as  that  from  the  lungs.* 

EXHAUSTION  is  the  diminished  or 
almost  extinguished  power,  either  of  the 
body  generafiy,  or  of  one  or  more  of  its 
organs,  to  continue  its  natural  active  opera- 
tions, until,  it  has  been  recruited  by  a 
period  of  repose.  Exhaustion  may  arise 
from  two  principal  causes — ^failure  of  the 
nervous  power,  and  deficiency  of  organized 
materials  fitted  to  support  the  requirements 
of  the  Irving  body. 

If  every  thousht,  every  exertion  of  the 
will  upon  the  body,  occasions  the  con- 
sumption of  nervous  matter,  exhaustion  of 
nervous  power  must  in  all  probability  be 
due  to  using  up  of  nervous  substance. 
Sooner  or  later,  according  to  circumstances, 
every  exertion  must  come  to  an  end,  and 
repose  must  be  taken,  that  the  exhausted 
brain  and-  nerves  may  be  recruited,  and  if 
man  acts  wisely,  he  will  if  possible  stop 
exertion- either  of  mind  or  body  at  the  first 
point  of  exhaustion.  It  is  true  that  power- 
ful exercise  of  the  will  can  and  does  com- 
pel exertion  beyond  the  point  at  which 
nature  says  "stop;"  but  the  effort  is  not 
made  with  impunity,  and  the  after  exhaut- 


*  TiM  faaatlty  of  rapoar  exhaled  fh>m  the  niriiee  of  the  body  In  the  coano  of  twenty-foar  hoara  la 
— ahlBgytry  eonslderaitle,  and  cannot  b9  checked  without  danger.  The  foolish  practice  of  gliding  tha 
mtm  MrfSMa  of  the  bo^ltes  of  children  who  took  part  la  tb«  Aoman  trinmphal  proceasioQ  was  oftea 
iirsilad  with  fatal  ratalu. 
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tkm  is  proportionally  increaAed.     No  per- 
manent injury  probably  ariaea  from  toose 
occoMwtuU  exnauationa,   either  mental  or 
pbjsical,  whicb.  all  have  at  times  to  un- 
dergo ;  but  no  man  can  babitually  go  on  ex- 
hauBtiag  his  nenrous  power«  whether  in  the 
direct  service  of  the  mind,  in  the  labours 
of  the  body,  or  in  the  less  excusable  xe- 
nuirements  of  Ticious  excess,  without  suf- 
fering eventually.    The  early  paralysis  and 
aoft^ed  brain  of  the  mpntal,  the  prema- 
ture old  age  of  the  physical  labourer,  the 
wxetched   deerepituae  of  the  debauchee, 
are  all  the  results  of  continued  nervous 
exhaustion.    It  is  not,  however,  simply  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  which  suner«  but 
the  other  or^sns  of  the  body,  particularly 
those  o£  nutrition,  suffer  also,  if  the  supply 
of  nervous  power  which  ought  to  sustain 
their  healthy  actions  is  withoiavnx  to  sup- 
port the  exhausting  efforts  either  of  mind 
or  muscle.     Those,   therefore,  who  can, 
will  do  wisely  to  avoid  the  cause  of  these 
evils,  but  all  cannot  do  this :  in  many  situ- 
atioDs  of  life,  continued  exertions  become 
absolutely  necessaiy,  which  cany  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  extreme  of  exhaastian,  it  be- 
comes a  queation,  therefore,  how  the  evil 
fifiects  of  the  necessity  may  be  most  effi- 
ciently counteracted.     This  nmst  be  done 
by  the  proper  management  of  the  nourish- 
ment.   The  stomach  in  such  cases  is  not 
receiving  its  full  supply  of  nervous  stimu- 
lation, and  therefore  its  worii  must  be  made 
as  light  as  possible^  consistent  vdth  con- 
veying good  nourishment  into  the  system ; 
small  quantities  of  food  fihould  be  taken 
at   QBce^   and  more   frequently   repeated, 
rather  than  anything  like  a  meal  made. 
In  the  minority  of  instances,  the  most  effi- 
cient nourishment  will  be  strong  concen- 
trated animal  soup,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  som«  farinaopous  material,  and  next 
in  utility  vrill  be  caSSee  or  cocoa,  along  with 
bread  or  biscuit,  or  with  the  yelk  of  egg 
beaten  with  them.    Of  course,  if  these  are 
unattainable,  the  next  best  si;^titute  must 
be  used ;  but  the  principle  must  be  to  keep 
the  system  supported  by  nusans  of  repeated 
amall  quantities  of  food,  of  as  nourishing 
quality,  and  in  as  digestible  a  form  as  may 
be;  the  use  of  alooiu)lic  stimulants  beiuj^ 
avoided  as  long  as  possible.    At  length,  if 
the  exhausting  agencies  are  still  in  <^pera- 
tion,  a  time  comes  when  the  stimulation  of 
alcohol  is  eminently  serviceable  by  virtue  of 
its  peculiar  action  upon  the  nervous  svsteni, 
when  it  does  that  to  support  the  bodily 
powers  which  nothing  else  can ;   and  then 
the  draught  of  porter,  or  the  dose  of  wine, 
or  of  diluted  spirit,  does  come  like  an  elixir 
o£  life  to  **  him  who  is  ready  to  perish." 


Befer  to^Akohol-^Blood—Bram^Food 

EXFOUATIDN— is  the  separation  of 
scale  of  dead  bone  from  the  living.    Th 
term  is  applied  either  to  the  process  itaell 
or  to  the  separated  portion  of  me  boneu 

EXPJeCTORANTS— are  a  class  of  mcdl 
cines  which  assist  the  separation  and  expul 
sion  of  mucus  from  the  air  tubes  or  hronch 
of  the  lungs.  Tery  many  substances  an 
employed  with  this  view ;  the  most  usefii 


Acids,  which  astringe  and  stimulate; 

Ammonia,  which  stunulates ; 

Ammoniac,  which  stimulates ; 

Antimonials,  which  relax ; 

Ibpecacuanha,  which  relaxes ; 

Squin,  which  stimulates  ; 

Stounonium,  or  Thorn  Apple, 

Tola,  which  stimulates, 

Tobaceo, 

Vapour,  either  simple  or  medicated.* 

In  whatever  way  these  medicinal  sub- 
stances exert  their  action  u])on  the  body, 
the  most  important  practical  point  is  iai 
diviuooL  into  relaxixig  and  stimuliuit.  Ir 
the  first  stages  of  a&ction  of  the  bronch 
with  coush,  when  there  is  fever,  and  |m>* 
faably  inflammation  present,  the  relaxing 
expectorants  only  should  be  used,  eitha 
antimony  or  ipecacuanha ;  the  former  maf 
be  ^ven  with  solution  of  acetate  of  amr 
moma,  the  latter  with  carbonate  of  potaas ; 
when  there  is  much  debility,  ammonis 
combined  with  camphor  is  gcneraHy  em- 
ployed, and  probalJy  squill  added.  Id 
chronic  cou^i,  with  cufficult  expectoxatlan, 
the  same  combination  may  be  used,  and 
when  there  is  a  relaxed  state  of  the  system, 
vrith  copious  expectoration  and  tendency 
to  perspiration,  the  acids,  either  vegetable 
or  mineral,  alone  or  combined  with  squill, 
are  most  serviceable* 

The  combination  of  opium  or  some  other 
anodyne  with  expectorants  is  both  a  com- 
mon and  a  useful  practice ;  it  allays  the 
irritability  of  the  bronchial  membrane  and 
the  frequency  of  the  cough,  and  probably 
ako  relaxes  spasm ;  opium,  however,  tenttt 
to  stop  expectoration,  and  om  tlus  account 
ought  in  almost  every  case — in  which  it  is 
given  to  allay  cough — to  be  comUned  with 
some  counteracting  expectorant.  More 
misciiief  is,  perhaps,  done  with  squill,  than 
with  any  otner  of  this  class  of  remedies; 
its  syrup  is  much  given  domestically,  and 
generally  too  early,  whereby  both  imtatioii 
and  cough  are  increased.  Tolu  syrup  Is 
a  good  and  pleasant  addidon  to  coi^^h 
mixtures.  Meny  expectorants  act  also  aa 
emetics,  and  in  so  doing,  especially  in 
children,    frequently   assist    most    effici^ 


•  £xrioxoBAax«.— A  new  ezpeetocant,  tb«  **  AtberMpeniMim  moKhstam,**  has  latelj  beea  iatroda«d; 
It  MeBMi  to  be  uMful  in  old  cmm  ct  BronohlUt,  with  difficult  ezpectoraUou.  Ths  doM  of  ths  ilndtars  k  llroai 
half -a^diacluB  to  oos  dnoliin  la  w*ttr«  iwioo  or  ilirioa  dally. 
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daotlf  tlioiT  axpectonuit  tction.     Tobacco 
o  Ihran  vp^  Kooked,  or  voterr  Tapour 
iohtled.  act  directl;  upon  the  air-tubw. 
nj. _^i_. — !_..j  eipactorant 


EXPKCTORATION- 
■lied  athCT  to  tko  act  cf  coupling  vp 
DMa*  &oin  ^  lunga,  or  to  the  matteta 
Mcov^adiqt.  Theae  tstj  sreally is coa- 
N*Ence  and  amearanca,  ana  conuquendy 
«i  nladde  cwdei  in  die  inveatigadon  of 
IJMaiii  aSeGtii^  the  chest ;  indeMf  until 
At  phjncal  examination  of  th«  cheat  bj 
it  ear  waa  introduced  into  practice,  the 
eqcclcrated  iiiatl«n  wete  dM  moat  diMinc- 
tin  etidmcea  atUdoable.  Ezpectpration 
BIT  be  fliia  and  frothy,  oa  it  ii  when  the 

iloMt  Kdid  as  it  becomea  in  the  last  staget 
d  >  cold  ;  it  nmy  be  rqpy,  aa  it  often  ie  in 
tld  people,  or  visciil  in  mflBmioatian  of  ihc 
HbttUEca  of  the  lungs,  mlieii  it  geneially 
btcooua  at  a  dull  reddish  brown  or  ruat 
(olon  \  it  may  conuat  more  or  leu  of  puiu- 
lot  matter ;  or  be  tabercoloui  and  aemi- 
■oUd  at  in  pulmonary  conaomptiaD ;  it  mey 
Ik  mixed  moce  or  lesi  with  blood,  or  pure 
tibod  may  be  ffi^McSorated,  or  it  may  be 
4i(  ii  called  the  prune  juice  expectoza- 
tin  from  ita  cohiur,  aa  boppeiu  ia  inorUfica- 
taofthalungi.  OeneroUy,  expectoisticn 
jiiiadaiaua,bDtaMnctijiu>a  it  is  abominably 
(Hid,  the  odoDT  beins  ovmUv  but  not  in- 
nriably  indicatite  of  mortifleBtion  of  the 
hngitietf:  othermattert,  such  as  bile,  &c,, 
■noMaiioiiiillT  coughed  up. 

EXnHA.TION— la  the  act  of  expelling 
Mtfamthe  cheat  after  it  has  been  inspired. 

EXTKACTS — are  medicioal  prepaiatiana 
•■da  by  aeparating  the  actiTe  porttons  of 
Tniom  dmga  from  the  inert  ones,  this  being 
dfccted  by  disaolTing  ont  the  former,  either 
^  water,  alcohol  or  ether,  and  eraporating 
Be  n^erlLuoua  fluid,  untU  a  tolerably  £rm 
Mnatentmaaaof  extractia  left.  Foimerly, 
bat  mt  oaed  in  the  cTaporation ;  but  aa 
&i>  dcattoya  in  some  mesinro  the  activity 
'  die  preparation,  the  best  extract!  are 
XV  all  prepared  without  any  heat  what- 
nti,  indtheae  should  always  be  purchased 
a  ptefomce.  The  extracia  of  aloes,  of 
tdoyath,  of  hemlock,  of  henbane,  of  gt 
tiun.]-  "  -     ■       .    -     - 


or  the 


medidae  is  better  used  i. 


ETE. — The  organ  of  rision,  not  only  in 
WD  but  in  die  lower  an i mala,  is  on  instni- 
■entsDwoodafnl,  so  replete  with  beautiful 
fracture  and  admirable  contnToni^c,  that  it 
■  ilvayi  alluded  to  as  one  of  the  moat,  if 

*  EinucTi^_B«  ■!■«  artlelM,  BelUdanni  wid  Dudi 
iK  aul  Mdi  ued  m  KiKDich  pUU,  [ULa  ilDu  ST  mm 


not  the  most  aplendid  instanoe  of  the  power 
and  bene&cence  of  God,  as  displayed  m  His 
physical  creatioia.  Its  importance  to  man 
as  an  organ  of  sense,  ought  to  render  the 
study  of  ita  conatjuction  and  odaptationa 
one  of  iotenae  intereot,  and  must  ever  ren- 
der ita  perfection  and  preaerration  an  object 
of  the  greatest  aolicitude.  The  apace  which 
can  be  aparcd  in  a  work  like  the  present  is 
too  limited  to  do  justice  to  the  subject. 

The  whole  .apparatus  of  vision  naturally 
divides  Itself  into  two  sections— the  globe  ol 
the  eye  and  the  appendogeaotthe  globe.  The 
conical-shaped  aoekels,  or  orbits,  in  which 
the  eye  globea  are  suspended,  have  project- 
ing edges,  especially  superiorly,  which  pro- 
tect the  organ  from  ii^ury  ;  the  pent-house 
of  Iha  eye-brow  sUgMly  shades  from  the 
light,  and  intercepts  perspiration,  which 
might  trickle  down  and  irritate  ',  the  fringed 
curtains  of  the  lids  arc  «ver  ready  to  Jllose 
over  and  inatincdvely  to  protect  their 
charge,  and  on  their  intemsJ  surfooc  setxeto 
a  lubiicatin^  mucus ;  on  their  edges,  u 
•erifs  of  nunute  glands— fig.  A,  2— open. 


and  is  always  pouring  out  a  watery  fluid 
which  ia  continually  passing  over  and 
cleansing  the  exposed  surface  of  the  eye, 
being  taken  ap  at  its  inner  angle,  at  the 
I— flg.  A,  G — and  eonyoyod   through 


the  lachrymal  duct — hg.  A,  I  — 
nose,  which  it  also  auppliea  with  : 
Through  this  duct  also,  the  membrane  which 


lines  the  nose  is  continuous  with  that — the 
coi^unctivB — which  covers  the  fore  part  of 
the  eye-globe  and  lines  the  lida. 

In  ^le  socket,  the  eye-globe  lies  embedded 
in  fat,  but  is  also,  as  it  were,  slung  in  a  kind 
of  membrane  ;  it  is  further  bath  fixed  and 
moved  by  means  of  ita  six  muscles — fig.  B. 
1, 1 — four  of  which  pass  forwards  from  the 
bock  or  apex  of  the  conical  cavity  to  be 
attached  to  the  globe.  The  optic  nerve — 
flg.  B,  2, — and  other  nerves  and  hlood- 
Ln  Hlnct  at  duOHiBlla  la  ■  food  pnpvf 
Do«^-gr.«l». 


Tssul*.  ue  bIm  contained  within  the  loclLet, 
the  whole  being  airuiged  ro  u  to  sSord  thje 
most  facile  but  at  the  same  time  steady 


The  globs  of  the  eye  Itself  ia  barelv  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  measuiea  longeat  froni 
before  backwards.  Ita  outer  coat — called 
the  tclerotic — flg.  C,  1— i«  very  firm  and  is 
composed  of  Inteilaccd  fibres ;  anteriarly 
a  portion  of  it  is,  as  it  were,  cut  out  to  per- 
mit  the  insertion  of  the  cornea — fig.  B.  3 1 


pasaaee 
Withm 


o  the  opdc  aerre — fig.  B,  2 ; 
'  CT  coat  it  the  choroid  o 


tff.  C,  4 — of  a  dark  chocolate  colont,  and 
within  that,  tlie  retina  or  nervoiu  coat — 
Ss.  C,  fi — which  forms  the  sensiCiTe  field  of 
Tision.  The  mass  of  the  globe  is  filled 
with  B  remarlcably  traoaparent  semi-fluid 
substance,  the  Titreous  humour,  in  the  fore 
pait  of  wUch  the  crystal  lens — fig.  C,  7 — is 
unbedded.    In  liont  of  this,  and  partly  — 


nnjndiug;  it,  it  the  iiis— fl^.  C,  8  j  A,  B— t] 
circular   aperture  in  which— fig.  A,  9' 


ETB 

le  aqueous  humour — Eg.  C,  10  — m 
<;alled  from  the  watery  fluid  with  which  it 
is  filled.  It  will  be  remembered,  thftt  th« 
sndre  fore  part  of  the  globe,  or  white  of  the 
eye,  and   the   clear   cornea,   are   covered 


loins  so,  undergo  a  aeries  of  refractiana, 
vhich  bnng  thitm  at  last  into  focoa  in  thft 
retina — G— whare  the  picture  of  extenal 
Dbjecta  is  foimed,.and  where  Che  unpreaim 
it  conTeyed  to  the  brain  by  the  optic  norc 
—2.  Toe  object  of  the  block  or  choroid 
coat — It— being  to  absorb  the  superSuoot 
ran  of  light,  which  would  othrawite  be 
Kfle«ted  withjn  the  eye,  and  concise  riaion. 
This  rapid,  and  necessarily  imperfect 
sketch  of  Ute  constmction  and  ftinctiont  of 
the  organ  of  Tiaion  will,  it  is  truited,  ataiat 
the  umtrofeaaional  reader  in  gaining  tome 
rational  idea  of  the  dangers  and  die^iae*  to 
which  BO  important  a  portion  of  his  &ame  it 
liable.  The  membrane — or  conjunetiT* — 
which  covers  the  inside  of  the  lida  and 
white  of  the  eye  is,  from  its  eijocaed  ntnt- 
tion,  liable  to  become  inflamed  from  Tarioiu 
causes.  Minute  particles  of  dutt,  or  odia 
substances,  getting  into  the  eye,  and  becom- 
ing fixed  in  the  lining  of  the  upper  eyo-lidi 
b^ween  it  and  the  globe,  cause  an  amoimt 
of  pain  and  irritation,  which  could  acsro^ 
be  credited  from  their  size,  but  which  ia  weu 
accounted  for  by  the  accurate  apposition  of 
the  two  turfaces  between  which  they  lie. 
A  particle  ao. situated,  may  be  discovered 
without  much  difficulty,  by  a  second  party 
examining  the  sufferer  with  the  head  thrown 
back,  whilst  he  slightly  everts  the  upper  lid 
with  the  thumb  and  finger.  The  tUghtcM 
speck  of  foreign  matter  mutt  be  mvumd, 
and  no  better  instrument  can  be  employed 
for  the  purpose  than  a  piece  of  not  ovcr-atiff 
writing  pa^,  twisted  like  a  match.  Thoaa 
who  work  in  metals  are  apt  to  get  minute 
scales  imbedded  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ball; 
they  cause  much  irritation,  and  are  oftfln  to 
extremely  difScult  to  remove,  that  a  aac- 
geon's  assistance  is  required.  The  effect  of 
these  mechanical,  irritations  ia  to  caute  in- 
flammation of  the  conjunctiva— seo  deacrqk- 
tiouT-this,  however,  may  often  arise,  and 
frequently  does,  from  cold,  from  disorder  el 
the  digestive  organs,  &c.  The  first  aymptOM 
of  inflammation  is  a  sensation  aa  U  A  par- 
ticle of  some  kind  hod  lodged  in  the  eye,  and 
if  an  examination  be  mode,  there  irill  W 
seen,  not  only  an  enlargement  of  any  trntU 
blood-vessel*  that  may  be  generally  fiiOila 
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m  the  white  of  the  eye,  but  a  new  derelop- 

ment  of  others,  the  appearance  Taryinff  from 

thesli^teat  apparent  increase  of  yasciuarity, 

to  the  most  intensely  red  inflammation ;  at 

the  nme  time  there  is  considerable  increase 

iathe  mnooQS  secretion — ^not  in  the  tears,  aa 

is  often  supposed-— and  in  bad  cases  this 

beeomes  poznlent  or  mixed  with  maUei. 

Then  is,  sometimes,  considerable  swelling  of 

thesoz&ce  usually  distinyiished  as  the  wmte 

«f  the  eye.    Tlie  above  is  the  most  super- 

fidil  form  of  inflsmmation  to  which  the  eye 

if  mbieet :  if  neglected  it  may  extend  itself 

over  the  eomea  and  produce  permanent 

Miadness.     It  ib  distini^[ui8hable  from  the 

■est  foim  or  inflammation  of  die  sclerotic 

mt  by  the  size  and  winding  character  of 

tike  small  blood-vesaels,  and  by  their  being 

itightly  moreable  along  with  the  coi^unc- 

ttfi  itsdf  when  the  lids  are  drawn  down. 

It  is  important  that  these  distinctive  cha- 

neten  should  be  attended  to,  in  the  first 

fbee  that  no  error  may  be  committed  be- 

tseen  th^  £ram  and  a  more  serious  and  deep- 

Mstad  inflammation  of  the  eye,  but  also  that 

proper  treatment  may  be  used.    A  great 

cnw  is  oommitted.  in  treating  this  form  of 

iaflammation  by  means  of  warm  fomenta- 

tiaos,  ftc,  applications  tending  rather  to 

keep  im  than  to  cure  the  disease,  which  is 

gnerauy  qui4^y  remoyed  by  astringents. 

A  drop  of  laudanum  or  of  Batuey's  solution 

iitiie  eye,  repeated  two  or  thsee  times,  will 

flftea  cure  the  disorder,  or  a  lotion  of  sul- 

pbte  of  sinctfrom  one  to  three  grains  to 

the  ounce  of  water,  will  be  found  efficient, 

bet  the  best  of  all  is  the  solution  of  nitrate 

cf  ahcr,  or  lunar  caustic,  of  the  strength  of 

te  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water, 

•  leoommended  by  Dr.  Mackenzie.     Of 

^  a  single  drop  may  be  introduced  into 

die  inflamed  eye  twice  or  three  times  in  the 

t«en^-four  hours.     The  eye,  of  course, 

dwddbe  exercised  as  litUc  as  possible,  and 

^  tbe  bowels  are  confined,  or  the  stomach 

dinxdaed,  a  few  doses  of  the  blue  pill  and 

edocynth  will  be  found  useful.     K  the 

diNBse  is  obstinate,  a  blister  to  the  back  of 

fteneck  may  be  applied  with  advantage. 

The  dieease  which  has  iust  been  treated 
<C  is  a  comparatively  mild  disorder,  but 
vider  n*rtf«Ti  circumstances  it  becomes 
jUch  more  virulent;  the  secretion  of  matter 
■Ter^r  great,  and  acquires  the  ^wer  of  pro- 
Pigatmg  the  ^i»*^»M^  by  contaeion  from  one 
pniQii  to  another*  The  well-Known  Egyp- 
tisa  cRihthaLmia  is  of  this  nature,  and  is 
ttiried  from  individual  to  individual  by  the 
fici,  which*  aocordinff  to  travellers,  seem  to 
bff  acquired  an  instinctive  tendency  to  fly 
tovuds  the  eyes  in  that  country.  Newly- 
bomand  younginfonts  frequently  sufier  from 

*  Varioas  fimns  «t  •y  douche  ere  now  much  in  oie,  and  are  of  great  serrloo  In  the  applicatloo  of 
■Mfnted  and  aloqpla  waibca  to  the  eyesk  Many  Ingeniooa  ooea  n^ay  be  obuiped  at  the  loatnuneDt  maken. 
T»iBbernm*«  patent  eye  UoacUe  U  oae  of  the  bc»t. 
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a  severe  form  of  this  ophthalmia,  which  often 
shews  itself  within  tnree  da3rs  after  birth. 
The  inflammation  is  intense,  and  the  matter 
often  accumulates  largely  between  the  lids, 
gushing  out  when  they  are  separated;  in 
sciofulous  children  especially  the  flection  is 
often  obstinate.  The  nitrate  of  silver  solution 
is  the  best  application,  and  small  doses  of 
quinine  the  oest  internal  remedy.  Syring- 
ing between  the  lids  with,  a  solution  of 
alum — ^four  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  six 
or  eiglU  times  Srday,  iaalso  recommended ; 
a  little  lard  should  be  used  on  the  edges  to 
prevent  sticking  together. 

In  inflammation  of  the  sclerotic  or  outer 
coat  of  the  ball  itself^  there  is  more  actual 
pain,  it  is  more  deeply  seated,  the  red- 
ness seen,  on  the  wMte  of  the  eye  is  more  of 
a  pink  hue  than,  in  the  conjunctival  adOfec- 
tion,  the  vessels  appear  much  smaller  and 
straighten  radiate  aa  it  were  frx>m  the 
cornea,,  and  &re  not  moveable :  the  afiection 
is,  moreover,  generally  a  more  serious  one 
than  the  other.  The  more  interior  struc- 
tures of  the  eye  may  also  become  inflamed, 
and  especially  the  iris ;  in  all  these  cases  of 
deep  inflammation  of  the  eye,  the  consti- 
tution is  much  afiected,  there  is  shivering, 
followed  by  thirst,  fever,  &c. ;  the  pain  m 
the  organ  itself  is  often  most  seyere,  and 
extends  to  the  forehead;  light  cannot  be 
borne.  If  the  iris  is  the  part  affected  its 
colour  is  changed,  and  often  becomes  of  a 
dirty  brick  red ;  the  pupil  at  the  same  time 
is  irregular. 

In  uiese,  and  indeed  In  all  affections  of 
so  precious  an  organ  as  the  eye,  whenever 
proper  medical  treatment  is  attainable,  it 
should  be  taken  advantage  of;  if  not,  sup- 
posing symptoms  such  as  those  enumerated 
shew  themselves,  some  active  treatment  is 
requisite ;  leeches  should  be  freely  applied 
to  the  temples,  or  behind  the  ears,  or  cup- 
ping from  the  back  of  the  neck  resorted  to ; 
the  bowels  must  be  freely  purged  with 
calomel  and  colocynth*.  Stjc,,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  calomel  in  two-grain 
doses,  or  some  other,  mercurial,  given  at 
intervals  of  six  or  eight  hours;  the  diet 
must  be  reduced  as  low  as  possible,  all 
stimulants  avoided,  every  attempt  at  exer- 
tion even  of  the  unaffected  eye  forbidden, 
and  the  person  confined  to  a  darkened  room, 
the  only  local  application  being  continued 
hot  fomentation  to  the  eye  and  a  blister 
between  the  shoulders.  By  a  continuation 
of  the  above  treatment,  even  till  the  gums 
get  sore  with  the  mercury,  much  may  be 
done,  supposing  circumstances  are  such  that 
a  medical  man  cannot  be  procured.  If  the 
iris  is  thought  to  be  affected,^  some  prepara- 
tion of  beUadonna— or,  in  its  absence,  of 
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henbane— should  be  etnployed  to  keep  up 
diUtation  of  the  pupil.  For  this  purpOBe« 
ten  grains  of  the  extract  should  be  mbbed: 
up  witii  half  an  ounce  of  water,  and  ii  flew 
drops  introduced  into  the  eye.  For  in- 
formation respecting  the  more  chronic  nSio- 
tions  of  the  eye,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
articles  Amaurosia,  Vataraet,  &c.  In  some 
eye-affections  the  lids  are  apt  to  become 
glued  together  during  sleep  by  the  secre- 
tion ;  this  is  best  presented  by  smearing  the 
edges  with  some  simple  uil  or  ointment. 
The  edges  of  the  lids,  likewise,  are  apt  to 
become  affected  with  a  succession  of  small 
pustules,  or  abscesses,  which  often  continue 
to  form  in  spite  of  treatment,  depending 
probably  on  some  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs,  which  should  be  attended  to ;  local 
treatmeht  seems  to  do  but  little  for  their 
amendment. 

The  lachrymal  sac,  or  some  of  its  ducts- 
fig.  A — are  apt  to  become  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation and  to  be  blocked  up  in  Consequence ; 
the  tears  not  escapins  by  their  natural  out- 
let run  over  the  cne^  causing  painful  ex- 
coriation, and  the  corresponding  nostril  is 
dry.  The  disorder  is  not  only  troublesome 
to  bear,  but  often  to  manage,  and  should  be 
seen  by  a  surgeon. 

A  stye  in  the  eye,  or  rather  eye-lid,  Is  a 
small  abscess,  and  often  gives  great  poin ; 
it  ia  best  treated  by  fomentations. 

Blows  on  the  eye  frequently  give  rise  to 
effhsion  of  blood  beneath  the  conjunctiva, 
which  occasions  the  white  of  the  eye  to 
become  of  a  deep,  almost  black,  red  colour, 
and  to  present  a  veiy  alarming  appearance. 
The  state  of  matters  may  be  distmguished 
from  inflammation  by  the  uniformity  of  the 
redness,  and  by  the  absence  of  those  charac- 
teristic symptoms  enumerated  above.  The 
eyes  frequently  assume  an  "injected"  or 
blood- shot  appearance  in  affections  of  the 
brain. 

Disordered  vision  may  be  the  tesult  of 
causes,  such  as  cataract,  &c.,  which  inter- 
fere with  the  transmission  of  the  ra3rs  of 
light,  it  may  also  arise  from  disorder  m  the 
digestive  organs,  and  not  imfrequently  from 
incipient  disease  of  the  brain.  Persons 
who  become  suddenly  and  unaccountably 
affected  with  disordered  vision,  should 
manage  themselves  as  directed  in  article 
Amaurosis,  and  get  medical  advice  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

Refer  to — Amaurons — Cataract,  ^. 

FACE. — See  Countmuince,  Complexion,  ^, 

FACE-ACHE.— See  Neural^, 

FJECES.— The  excrement  from  the 
bowels. 

Refer  to—Alimentary  Canal — Digestum, 
Ac. 

•  Friction  over  the  regfon  of  the  heart  wHh  the  hand  or  with  a  itifi  bnuh  fs  vteftil  in  stimalttlnf  the 
action  of  the  fl«ffglng  onran,  and  ought  at  onoe  to  be  Tlgorooily  employed,  in  oouJitncUon  with  other  neeui^ 
wiiou  there  li  any  difflcolty  in  restoring  animation. 


FAHRENHEIT— the  Oerman  inventor 
of  the  thermometer  which  bean  his  name. 
— oee  Thermom^eT^ 

FAINTING,  or  Sykoopb,— i»  a  state  of 
partial,  or  of  total  unconsdoutnoai,  in 
consequence  of  diminished  fiizculatioQ  of 
blood  through  the  brain,  the  result  of 
depression  of  the  heart's  ietion.  Some 
persons  are  much  more  liable  to  become 
fidnt  than  others,  and  thete  is  often  a  good 
deal  of  peculiarity  with  rcroect  to  the  acting 
cause.  Certain  objects  of  sight  will  cause 
some  persons  to  become  fsint  immediately, 
the  most  general,  probably,  bein^  accidents 
or  their  consequences,  which  u^juve  tiie 
human  body,  axid  cause  effUoion  <^  blood ; 
certain  smells  affect  others,  and  cause  im- 
mediate faintness ;  even  the  smell  of  ja  rooe 
has  he&i  known  to  hot e  thih  effect.  AiSeo- 
tions  of  the  mind,  and  sudden  emotions, 
debility,  habitual  or  temporaiT,  weakness 
of  the  heart  itself,  loss  of  blood,  or,  in  foot, 
whtltever  depresses  the  aotinf^  power  of  the 
central  organ  o£  drddation  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce ^ntness. 

A  person  about 'to  £unt  becomes  affected 
with  ringing  in  the  ears,  the  sight  fSails,  the 
ideas  are  confrised,  and  the  mind  inca- 
pable of  exertion,  the  countenance  becomes 
deadly  pale,  cold  sweat  breaks  out  over  the 
forehead,  the  power  over  the  limbs  either 
becomes  very  unsteady  or  fkils  altogether, 
and  if  actual  ihinting  happens,  the  indi- 
vidual sinks  down,  and  is  really  in  a  con- 
dition which  mudi  resemUes  death,  and 
might  pass  into  death. 

As  said  above,  the  dire<it  cause  of  fainting 
is  diminished  circtilation  of  blood  throush 
the  brain ;  it  must  be  obvious,  that  in  the 
endeavours  to  restore  a  person  who  has 
fidnted,  this  condition  must  be  altered  as 

Suickly  OS  possible ;  and  far  this  purpqee, 
iie  individual  should  be  laid  ouite  flat 
down,  the  head  on  a  level  with  tile  body, 
so  that  ihe  feebly  acting  heart  may  not 
have  to  propel  the  blood  upward,  but  hori- 
zontally. The  neck  and  chest  should  be 
exposed,  fresh  air  admitted  freely,  a  little 
water  sprinkled  on  tlie  face,  and  stimu- 
lant vapours,  such  as  ammonia,  held  to 
the  nostrils  at  intervals.  Sal  volatile  or  a 
little  spirit  or  wine  and  water  may  be  given 
at  the  same  time.'*' 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  first 
period  of  some  apoplectic  or  paralytie 
seizures  is  one  of  faintneas ;  and  also,  that 
where  the  affection  is  the  consequence  of 
loss  of  blood,  its  continuance  to  some  ex- 
tent may  bo  the  safety  of  the  patient.  In 
either  case  the  use  of  stimulants  must  be  a 
very  cautious  one. 
Kefer  to—Apoplexy — Htfmorrhoffe,  ^. 


FATFH  in  medieiiie  is  one  of  those 

itraiig  emotiomi  of  the  mind  which,  like 

hope  and  dc^nndencj,  exerts  much  influ- 

enee  npoa  the  progress  of  a  case  of  iUness, 

idietfaer  it  attaches  itself  to  the  medical 

sttendanty  or  to  the  system  of  treatment 

mmqed  by  him.     The  history  of  popular 

driniions  oonnected  with  the  trcntment  of 

diBMiw,  is  rich  in  illustration  of  how  far 

ample  fiuth  in  some  method  of  treatment 

tmh  has  acquired  reputation  will  add 

to  the  apparent  curatiTe  powers  of  that 

SMlhodv  m  eoosequence  of  results  which 

are  dae  to  that  tendency  to  cure — vis  medi' 

wm — which  has  no  more  powerful 

than  the  hopeful  and  trustmg,  eren 

if  miitslren,  mind.     It  sometimes  becomes 

aiite  question  in  medical  ethics  how  far 

isedical  men  are  jnstified  in  using  this 

WBt  in  the  treatment  of  their  patients. 

wkh  the  intelligent  and  unprejudiced,  a 

tna  £utk  in  curatiTe  means,  grounded  in 

dev  midflntanding  of  the  nature  of  their 

CM,  and  the  requinte  Izeatment,  is  always 

to  be  prefierred  to  a  blind  and  unreasoning 

tmt,  Aowerer  imptidtlT  giren ;  but  amid 

tleifBorantp  if  they  will  employ  a  fbmen- 


Wksi  moBS  assiduously  because  it  has  a 
fcv^anomile  flowers  in  it,  or  such-like ; 
ndif  it  will  ensure  their  greater  fiEuth  in 
tie  treatment  generally,  it  is  a  concession 
to  w^jndice  at  least,  which  ought  to  be 
SMS.  Httiy  persons  err  in  placing  too 
gRit  reliance— fidth — ^In  mere  medicines 
sad  drugging  alone,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
equally  important  general  aids  in  the  treat- 
eat  of  disease,  so  often  alluded  to  in  this 
vod.  Such  persons  are  not  content,  and  do' 
lot  think  themselres  properly  **  actively  " 
tnated  if  they  are  not  constantly  swallow- 
iag  physic  The  error  must  in  u  great  de- 
pae  be  ascribed — in  England  at  least — to 
w  fixdish,  absurd,  and  it  may  be  said,  dc- 
pidi&g  system,  which  has  so  long  {urcrailed 
of  Biaiing  the  remuneration  for  the  time 
od  akill  of  a  medical  attendant  depend 

yiB  the  price — and  that  a  fcustitious  one — 
bh  drugs.  The  author  cannot  refrain 
^  taking  advantage  of  the  opening 
iftrded  him,  by  the  present  work,  to  the 
Ndic  ear,  to  assure  the  public  how  gladly 
t^vhole  body  of  the  medical  pro&ssion 
VQ«U  change  the  STstenu  Many  are  en- 
^luuiiag— and,  the  audior  can  spcidc 
fcois  kii  own  experience,  successfully — to 
*>  ao ;  but  still  a  large  proportion  of  the 
y^aaos  of  medical  aecounts  in  Engluid 
ec  imoii  the  medicines,  and  disputes  lor 
Ktaosace-charges  are  constantly  being 
J^  The  man  who  will  insist  upon  basing 
■*  Bedieid  attendant's  Just  remuneration 
^mdianghtsand  mixtures,  must  proba- 
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bly,  in  many  cases,  be  content  to  swallow 
sufficient  to  remunerate.  Ihis  system,  in 
addition  to  other  evils,  has  engendered  a 
faith  in  mere  drugging  as  necessary  for  ihe 
cure  of  disease  to  the  exclusion — and  this 
is  the  main  evil— of  other  essential  aids. 
The  public  are  in  many  places  becoming 
alive  to  the  absurdity  of  the  old  system, 
and  medical  men  might  bv  an  effort  over- 
turn it  entirely,  and  by  so  doing  phice  both 
themselves  and  patients  in  a  better  and 
juster  position. 

Kefsr  to^Adviee,  Mtdieal^  ifC. 

FALUNG  SICKNESS,  or  Epilxpst.— 
SeeSpikpsff, 

FAMIZ^.— See  Starvatum, 

FARCY.^See  Glandert, 

FA&INA— derived  from  "  Far,"  corn- 
means  literally  the  meal  or  flour  formed 
from  grain,  when  ground,  and  consists, 
therefbre,  oif  starch,  gluten,  &c. ;  the  word, 
however,  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  fari- 
naceous matter  contained  in  other  vegetable 
products,  such  as  the  potato,  when  it  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  starch  or  fecxda ; 
also  in  beans,  peas,  &c.  The  fiuinaoeous 
matters,  or  ]>article8,  are  contained  in  a 
network  of  cells.— See  Fscuta, 

FA&INACEA.— Articles  of  food  gene- 
rally which  contain  farina; 

FARINACEOUS  FOOD  is  an  article 
of  diet  prepared  from  one  or  other  of  the 
grains,  professedly,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  easy  of  mgestion.  The  varieties  of 
the  preparation  are  very  nim;erous ;  most 
of  them  consist  of  wheat  flour  baked,  with 
ar  without  the  addition  of  sugar ;  others 
contain  rice  flour,  potato-flour,  &c.  Semo- 
lina and  semola  belong  to  the  class  of  fari- 
naceous foods,  and  contain  more  of  the 
gluten  of  the  grain,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  or  less  removal  of  the  starchy  com- 
ponents, they  are  more  powerfullv  nutritious 
than  those  articles  which  have  the  full  pro- 
portion of  starch.  TJnquestionablv,  baking 
the  flour  must  make  it  a  more  wKolcsome 
article  of  diet  for  the  infant ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  persons  should  not  do  this 
for  themselves,  and  thus  avoid  the  chance  of 

Stting  an  article  mixed  with  other  things, 
oreover,  the  sugar  is  not  in  all  caseH  a 
desirable  addition.* 

Refer  to — Food — Ghtten — Grains^  Ar. 

FASTING.— The  remaining  without  food 
for  a  longer  period  than  usual  mav  some' 
timet  be  a  useful  proceeding,  as  a  kind  of 
negative  remedy,  for  those  who  have  been 
livmg  too  freely ;  but  even  then,  abstemi- 
ousness, that  is,  the  partaking  of  a  reduced 
quantity  of  very  plain  food,  is  better  than 
complete  denial  of  aliment.  ^  Fasting,  as  a 
term,  is  more  properly  applicable  to  a  con- 


*  Tta  trtldcs  of  diet  eoming  under  thto  bend  are  now  io  nomeioos  that  the  reader  mnet  be  referred  to  the 
^riieillA  for  a  alion  •eoomit  uf  tUe  moet  uacf  uL 
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dition  in  which  the  desire  for  food  exists. 
When  the  appetite  fails,  as  it  does  in  dis- 
ease, and  its  railure  is  a  natural  indication 
that  the  system  is  not  in  a  fit  condition  to 
receive  nourishment,  it  can  scarce  be  said 
that  a  person  fasts.  The  power  of  fasting 
depenos  greatlj  upon  habit,  constitution, 
climate,  and  other  contingent  circumstances. 
It  has  been,  and  still  is,  Uie  custom  of  man  j 
nations  to  take  but  one  meal  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  if  into  that  m^  must  be 
crowded  the  entire  nutriment  required  for 
the  body  during  that  space  6f  time,  it  is  need- 
less to  remark  that  for  some  time  after,  the 
individual  can  be  fit  for  little  beyond  digest- 
ing his  food,  and  that  such  a  division  of 
duties  would  but  ill  suit  the  arrangements 
of  civilized  life,  even  if  it  could  be  follonfred 
without  serious  detriment  to  health.  As  a 
general  nilev  it  may  be  said  that  it  requires 
more  than  an  average  of  constitutional 
vigour  to  enable  an  individual  in  this 
coiintry  and  climate  to  do  with  but  two 
meals  a-day>  that  is,  to  £ut  twelve  hours  at 
a  time. 

The  consequence  of  too  long  fasting  is 
physical  exhaustion  of  the  body  eenerally, 
in  which  the  stomach  is  involved;  conse- 
quently, when  a  person  has  gone  longer 
than  usual  without  food,  especially  if  under- 
going fatigue  at  the  same  time,  although 
at  the  conclusion  the  system  at  large  re< 
quires  nourishment,  the  stomach  is  so  weak- 
ened, that  it  cannot  digest  a  full  meaL  The 
inability  to  fast  with  impunity  is  increased 
the  more  rapid  the  changes  going  on  in  the 
system ;  thus,  children  and  young  people 
tolerate  fasting  worse  than  others  ;  and 
for  the  same  reason,  physical  exercise  or 
fatigue,  which  quickens  all  tbe  usual  func- 
tions within  the  body,  also  renders  tmdue 
fasting  less  easily  borne,  and  more  inju- 
rious. External  circumstances,  again,  such 
as  shelter,  clothing,  climate,  all  exert  much 
influence  as  regards  the  toleration  of  fast- 
ing. It  has  been  shewn  in  more  than  one 
article  in  this  work,  that  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  nutriment  taken,  is  requirea  as 
fuel,  that  is,  as  a  physical  agent,  to  assist  in 
sustaining  the  bodily  temperature^  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  less  abstraction  there  is 
in  animal  heat— in  other  words,  the  better 
either  man  or  animals  are  protected  from 
the  cold,  the  less  occasion  have  they  for 
food  within  a  certain  limit ;  and  as  a  neces- 
sary inference,  fasting  may  be  practised 
with  less  injury  in  a  warm  than  m  a  cold 
climate,  and  such  is  found  to  be  the  case 
amon^  civilized  people.  Barbarians,  or 
uncivilized  tribes,  such  as  the  Esquimaux, 
who  feed  to  a  repletion  which  would  kill 
other  persons — and  thus  lay  in  a  store  of 
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nutriment  ~  are  of  course  exceptionaL  Pei 
haps  the  best  instances  of  the  power — no 
exactly  of  fasting,  but  of  extreme  abstinence 
is  in  the  runneis  of  northern  Africa,  whi 
are  said  to  travel  immense  distances  and  a 
a  very  rapid  rate,  with  only  the  suatenano 
of  a  limited  portion  of  gum  during  thi 
journey.  The  Arab  horses,  too,  have  oftei 
excitea  the  wonder  of  travellers  from,  thek 
powers  of  endurance  on  extremely  smal 
supplies  of  nourishment,  when  compared 
at  leasts  with  what  is  required  bv  the  samt 
animal  in  this  country.  Hereaitary  coii< 
stitution  and  habit,  however,  undoubtedl] 
assist  the  influence  of  climate. 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  taken,  tha' 
entire  abstinence  frY>m  food  by  persons  ix 
health  in  this  country  for  more  than  six  oi 
eight  houN(,  must^  if  habitual,  be  injurious 
and  the  more  so  the  younger  and  mon 
delicate  the  constitution.  Very  many  casa 
of  stomach  disease  date  frY>m  tiie  practice. 

The  marvellous  cases  of  long  fasting 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  broughl 
before  the  public,  have  turned  out,  on  strici 
investigation)  to  be  impositions,  althougl 
they  nkve  served  to  exemplify  the  powa 
of  sustaining  life  on  extremely  small  quan* 
tities  of  nutriment.  The  power  of  fiisting, 
without  injury,  seems  to  be  considerabn 
increased  in  cases  of  insanity,  and  if  it  u 
so  in  one  fcxm  of  nervous  excitement,  i( 
may  be  so  in  other  excited  conditions  oj 
mind. 

The  subject  of  fasting  has  been  treated 
in  this  article  in  an  every-day  life  point  oi 
view,  as  it  applies  to  society  generally, 
more  especially  at  the  present  day  in  thu 
country,  and  without  any  reference  tc 
Scriptural  history,  or  to  those  miraculooi 
powers  which  are  recorded,  either  in  thi 
case  of  our  Lord  himself,  or  of  holy  men 
of  old,  when  for  His  good  purposes  the} 
were  imparted ;  the  remarks  am  made  tc 
impress  the  fact  that  absolute  fasting  ii 
injurious  to  the  majority,  the  more  so  ii 
habitual,  and  may  lay  the  foundation  oi 
disease. 

Refer  to— AninMlHeat—Blood^DipeiHan 
— Foodf  ^c. 

FAT  is  a  compound  of  three  principles, 
stearine,  margarme,  and  oleine,  whica  al 
the  temperature  of  the  living  animal  bodj 
are  fluid;  but  when,  as  after  death,  thi 
temperature  falls,  the  two  former  becoou 
solia.  The  fluid  fat  is  contained  in  sim]^i 
cells  of  a  spherical  form,  whi<^  prevent  iti 
being  diffiiised,  or  falling  to  ti^e  most  de- 
pendent portions  of  the  body.  Tlie  nsei 
of  fat  are  evidently,  partly  to  form  a  so£ 
pad  or  cushion  for  various  parts ;  but  there 
can  be  no  question,  that  it  also  constitiitei 
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aiton  of  liiel«  or  ccmbiutible  material,  for 
ttding  the  purpoaes  of  animal  heat.     This 
k  pa^ble  in  the  case  of  hybemating  ani- 
iiiliy  which  are  usually  yery  fat  before 
takinc  to  their  winter  sleep,  but  the  reverse 
oa  waking  firom,  it.     A  certain  amount  of 
&t,  as  a  ccBiatituent  dement  of  the  body, 
ii  ieq[aiaite  for  health,  and  desirable  for 
sppeanmce ;    but    its   accumulation   may 
became  so  great  as  to  amount  to  disease, 
aad  may  become  an  impediment  to  the  per- 
fiimance  of  the  duties  of  life  as  well  as 
i  cmse  of  its  shortened  duration.     The 
fioQowing  remarks  from  the  high  authority 
of  Dr.  Chambers  ought  to  be  imiversally 
diffnsed.    After  adverting  to  a  species  of 
"  mcmstrous  "  obesity,  or  fitness,    which 
datts  from  birth,   and  Ib  generally  asso- 
eiited  with   intellectual   deficiency,    and 
fcrtonatelv  proves  fittal  before  the  age  of 
puberty,  he  remarks  : — **  When  the  dis- 
ctie"— 4hat  is  obesity— **  begins  in  child- 
bood,  or  about  the  time  of  puberty,  we 
■utnotbe  deterred  by  the  circumstance 
tf  it!  being  hereditary  nom  attempting  to 
nasdy  the  inconvenience  arising  from  it. 
We  cannot  truly  reduce  our  patients  en- 
Mj  to  the  average  size  and  weight ;  but 
^  may  enable  them  to  pass  life  with  com- 
fat  and  usefulness.     The  later  the  disease 
MBimcnces,  the  more  controllable  it  is  by 
fBaaagement,  until  the  middle  period  of  liie 
iipaflsed,  and  then  old  ase  impedes  in  some 
^^reethe  benefit  which  we  may  confer; 
Mt  bj  rendering  our  measures  mert,  but 
bfperenting  our  employing  them  quite  so 
Ktirely  as  we  should  nave  done  earlier.  * 
,  "Ihe  first  thing  indicated,  in  all  cases, 
■  tocpt  off  as  frir  as  possible  the  supply  of 
■•terisL    Fat,  oil,  butter,  should  be  rigor- 
ottly  mterdicted  in  the  diet  table.   But  all 
tttabes  contain  some  i)ortion  of  oleaginous 
Batter,  and  especially  those  most  conve- 
>M&t  to  adviae  the  use  of  for  a  lengthened 
poiod;  and  almost  all  are  capable  of  a 
tfnaformation  into  fat,  when  a  small  quan- 
tity of  this  substance  is  previously  present. 
It  ii  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  mass  of 
hod  ahould  lie  in  the  stomach  as  short  a 
^  as  posaiblc,  in  order  that  at  least  a  fatty 
fcnnentation  may  not  be  set  up  in  it.  Very 
^gbt  meals  should  be  taken  at  times  most 
■VQQzable  to  rapid  digestion,  and  should 
^Qttist  of  substances  easy  of  solution  and 
aabailation.      To  this  end,  the  time  of  the 
■<ils  ahould  be  fixed  for  an  early  hour  in 
^day,  before  exertion  has  rendered  the 
P^ver  of  the  organs  of  nutrition  languid  and 
^ttk.  Breakfiwt  shotdd  consist  of  dry  toast, 
o  what  is  still  better,  sea-biscuit ;  and,  if 
i|ach  active  exercise  is  intended,  a  small 
PW  of  lean  meat.      Dinner  at  one,  on 


meat  with  the  fat  cut  off,  stale  bread  or 
biscuit,  and  some  plain-boiled  maccaroni,  or 
biscuit  puddinff,  by  way  of  second  course. 
Liquids  should  be  taken,  not  at  the  meal, 
but  half-an-hour  after,  so  as  not  to  impede 
the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the 
mass.  Here  shoula  end  the  solid  feeding 
for  the  day ;  no  second  dinner  or  supper 
should  follow,  nor,  indeed,  any  more  meals 
be  taken  sitting  down.  A  piece  of  biscuit 
and  a  glass  of  water  can  be  taken  standing 
up,  if  faintness  is  experienced ;  a  cup  of 
gruel,  or  roast  apple,  oefore  goinp  to  bed.    * 

**  The  smallest  amount  of  nutrunent  con- 
sistent with  the  health  of  the  individual 
can  be  fo\md  by  experiment  only ;  but  we 
need  not  fear  that  ten  ounces  of  solid  food 
a-day  is  too  little.  It  may  be  remarked,  by 
the  way,  that  it  is  often  advisable  to  add  a 
small  allowance  of  malt  liquor  at  dinner, 
as  otherwise  the  craving  of  the  appetite 
is  less  easily  appeased.  The  beers  to  be 
avoided  are  of  course  the  thick  sweet  kinds ; 
but  that  which  is  thoroughly  fermented,  at 
a  low  temperature  in  the  JBavarian  way, 
seems  to  contain  very  little  ix^jurious  matter. 
I  do  not  know  that  any  advice  concerning 
sleep  is  peculiarly  apphcable  to  obese  per- 
sons, beyond  what  we  should  recommend 
to  all  classes  of  men.  They  are  usually 
uneasy  sleepers,  and  thoujgh  lethargic,  by 
no  means  averse  to  early  rising. 

•<  In  cases  where  the  fat  is  hrgely  accu- 
mtdated  in  the  abdomen,  it  is  very  conve- 
nient for  the  patient  to  wear  a  band  round 
the  cavity,  which  may  be  tightened  gradu- 
ally. The  support  thus  given  to  the  abdo- 
minal muscles  relieves  Sie  dragging  sen- 
sations in  the  loins  which  many  persons, 
whose  viscera  are  heavy  ia  proportion  to 
their  strength,  experience.  It  enables  ex- 
ercise to  be  taken  with  more  facility,  and 
appears  also,  by  pressure,  to  afford  some 
assistance  to  the  absorption  of  fat.  The 
above  remarks  will  apply  equally  to  all 
forms  of  obesity;  the  abstinence  recom- 
mended can  be  borne  even  by  the  aged, 
and  only  comfort  be  experienced. 

*'As  respects  exercise,  however,  a  dis- 
tinction requires  to  be  made.  The  young 
and  vigorous,  whose  obesity  does  not  pre- 
vent the  use  of  their  le^s,  cannot  employ 
them  more  usefully  than  in  walking  as  long 
as  they  are  able.  The  greater  number  of 
hours  per  day  that  can  be  devoted  to  this 
exercise,  the  quicker  will  be  the  diminu- 
tion of  bulk.  But  as  riding,  by  the  gentle 
shaking  of  the  abdomen,  excites  the  secre- 
tions of  the  digestive  organs  more,  it  should, 
where  practicable,  be  employed  in  addition. 
Where  freedom  of  motion  has  once  been 
gained,  rowing,  shooting — any,  or  all,  of 
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of  the  tyttem  now  ao  CtmUiarly  affoclated  irlth  the  name  of  **  Bftntiog,"  see  Appendix. 
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adopled  u  regular  hat 

"Fiu^tiTGi,  I  hare  gcnprcQf  finmd, not 
needed  in  tho  plethoric  form ;  the  boweb 
>Mu»H7  Bcl  once  or  twice  in  the  day.  Bat 
in  the  utheaie  obMiCf  of  old  peopU,  vbcrc 
the  abdominal  wolli  are  weakened  by  long 
prevnre  of  an  unnatural  weight,  it  is 
oeceasarf  to  employ  them. 

"But  there  is  one  class  of  medldnea  so 
uniTenally  applicable  to  aB  ca*es  of  obeaity 
that  I  think  a  trial  should  never  be  omitted. 
The  chemical  a  Anity  of  alknlics  far  fat,  point 
them  out  u  appropriate  alterativei  in  this 
complaint,  and  experience  pravei  that  they 
are  niitsble  to  the  state  of  the  digeatiTc 
organ*.  The  most  eliaible  one  ia  Uqooi 
--■' 'je  administered  in  much 


n  milk  and  water  wo  may  safel' 

with  half-a-drachm,  and  raise  tl 

drachm  and  a  drachm  and  a^hdlf;  three  time* 
a-day.     live  milk  coven  the  taste  of  the 

Cih  better  than  any  other  Tcaicle.  It 
truly,  the  adfantase  of  lapenifying  a 
portion  of  the  remedy,  out  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  prore  that  its  efBcacy  is  thereby 
endanger^ ;  indeed,  Map  Itself  bM  been 
scrongly  recommended." 

',  which   ia  sometimes  foolishly 


vmoar,  which  ia  someomes  foolish 
taken  Unely,  with  a  view  to  reduce  fs 
can  only  do  so  by  diaordering  the  digestif 

Food  of  a  fatty  nature  ia  generally  dilB- 
enlt  of  digestion.*  As  a  remedy  in  the  cure 
of  diaeaae,  the  fits  of  vatloaa  animata,  deer, 
vipers,  *c.,  were  formerly  uaed  iji  medi- 
cine. In  aome  caiea  of  irrftabilin'  or  low 
inflammatioa  of  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  atomach,  fatty  fbod  seems  to  be  scr- 
vicesble.f 

Refer   to — Axmf»^Baeon — Digtitian — 

FA'tUlTY.— Mental  imbecility. 

PATUS. — A  peculiar  skin  disMse,  gene- 
rally developed  on  the  head,  but  occasion- 
ally elsewhere,  and  remarkAbte  &om  the 
yellow  cupped  scabs  bemg  the  Bit«  of  de- 
relopment  of  a  minute  fungus. 

FAUCES.— Thb  Ooboe,— The  space 
and  ita  sides  between  the  back  part  ct  the 
tongue  and  upper  pan  of  the  gullet. 

FEAR,  the  exact  opposite  from  fiUUi,  Is 
one  of  those  depressing  agents  which  alv»f» 
nets  unfavouiBbly  in  cases  of  confirmed  dis- 
ease. End  lajl  the  person  open  to  the  attacks 
espemally  of  contagious  or  epidemic  mala- 
dies. Sudden  fear  has  sometimes  acted  bene- 
ficially, and  paralyticg  have  been  known  to 
recover  the  use  of  their  limbs  in  their  efforts 
under  a  paroxysm  of  terror ;  more  gene- 
rally, homvcE,  its  operation  ia  the  reverse, 
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and  many  cases  of  epilMs^,  mania,  tn 
disease,  ftc.,  date  from  bJgut.  In  ehfld 
particidarly  of  *  nervous  tempoament^ 
mflaence  «!  fear,  either  m  jest  or  sarr 
is  most  sednously  to  be  avoided.  AI 
all  things,  care  snonld  be  taken,  that 
cumstances  in  which  children  mttj- 
placed  BoddenCallyj  or  individuals  1 
whom  they  may  necessarily  have  to  com 
contact,  are  not  made  sonrees  of  terror.  1 
is  too  often  practised,  and  threats  of  m 
the  "  doctor  will  do, "  so  tetriff  n  ell 
that  when  visited  in  iltneas,  iH(^t  quid 
t^  pulse,  the  tongue  will  not  be  ^o 
and  the  sounds  of  the  chest  are  so  obaci 
by  Hoba,  that  it  ta  next  to  ImpossiMe 
arrive  at  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  ci 
Further,  if  a  child  has  been  syitr — ""■' 
&l{^taned  about  the  dark,  &c., 
accidentally  placed  in  it,  Boffer  amima 
jury  from  aight. 

FEBBlCtJLA— A  slight  fever. 

PSBRIFTTOE.  — Any  medicinal  ag 
which  has  the  power  of  subduing  fei 
Tlie  Germ  was  much  more  used  in  ibn 
times  than  it  is  now. 

FECtlLA,  or  St&scn,  Is  a  princiidBt 
versally  £flased  thioti^Mtit  the  v^;«ts 
kingdom,  nearly  apptoadung  gum  in  ca  ~ 


of  nutriment  for  tncir  young  or  ntm 
develop^  parts  ;  thus,  in  seeds  it  nomria 
the  young  plant ;  in  tuben,  such  as 
potato,  the  bud  shoots ;  in  the  sago  pa! 
the  young  leaves.  Before,  however,  it  r 
afford  itutable  nourishment,  it  muxt 
coayerted  into  sugar,  and  tl^  is  done 
the  influence  of  "  diastase, "  a  aubatai 
already  treated  of.  It  need  scarcely 
said  that  whilst  starch  follils  its  pccnl 
ofilce  as  regards  the  vegetable,  it  is  a  nol 
iportant  provision  for  animal  wsnts  ;  i 
short  one  of  die  chief  elements  of  w 
rishment  derived  from  the  r^etable  kii 
dam  for  the  support  of  ammaT  life.  An 
other  examples,  arrow-root  is  nearty  pi 
search.  Starch  occtm  m  the  form  of  g 
nnlcs,  which  vary  considerably  fci  site  s 
shape,  aceonUng  to  the  tribe  of  plants  ft 


"Wcliieljr  the  ■taich  nanules  of  West 
wi  uTow-tool,  East  India  sirow-rooi. 
Tiliiti  aiTOw-root,  and  polalo  airow-root,* 
■•■BDnlj  called  BritUb  arrow-root.  TlieSL 
PmuiIm  ire  compoccd,  us  represented,  a  l 
"■Mntiic  layen,  the  oater  of  which,  whei  i 
gpwed  to  n  temperature  of  160'  ia  water, 
nut,  ind  ■Ilmr  the  innei  layers  to  be  dis- 
Mlnd,  conaequently  itarch  of  any  kind, 
jfe  txpoiure  to  the  aboTS  heal,  can  never 
bttntteed  to  its  original  condition.  It  h- 
tnccl;  rcqiiiute  to  remark,  that  starch  i;, 
'•Mlitile  in  cold  water,  differing  in  tbi^ 


a  nf  starch  is  simple,  that 
-  ">  tij,  II  la  made  up  of  carbon  and  water , 
*Euhm  and  the  componenu  of  water, 
"Ipn  and  hydrogen,  but  it  contains  no 
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From  this  it 

-    -- -     dng   power   of 

)twch,  and  of  ttaichy  article*  of  food  gene- 
rally, is  limited,  that  is  to  say,  they  cannot 
yield  what  they  do  not  possess,  nitrogen 
and  earthy  salts  ;  but  as  these  are  icqui- 
lite  for  the  full  nourishment  of  every  por- 
tion of  the  &aioe,  starchy  food,  either  alone 
□r  in  too  great  preponderance,  cannot  auffi' 
c  Lently  nourish  me  body,  mrticoIarW  during 
the  period  of  growth.  This  will  bear  out 
remarks  made  under  articles  "  Aixow- 
root, "  "  Bread,  "  tec,  which  show  that 
animaU  may  Iw  starred  to  death  if  fed 
Bn  starch  alone,  or  orticlei  principally  com- 
posed of  starch,  and  that  through  igno- 
rance of  these  lacts,  infants  and  children 
iiare  been  seriously  injured  by  the  impro- 
per regulation  of  their  food.  But  though 
itarch,  and  such-like  compounds,  such  as 
iugar,  gum,  &c.,  cannot  build  up  bone  and 
nusclc,  they  can  protect  them,  they  can 
furnish  respiratory  aliment,  or  fuel,  and 
klso,  when  not  thus  required,  asust  largely 
■a  the  Gnmation  of  fat. 
Refer  uy—AnimiJ   Food— Blood— Digti- 

FEMORAL  AETERT.— The  great  ar- 
lery  of  the  thigh. — See  Artery. 
FEMUR.— 'Pho  thigh-bone.— See  Thish. 

roceaa  of  dc- 
,  „  .       the  relationa 

at  tbe  variotls  elements  of  fermentable 
bodies.  For  the  action  of  this  process  of 
Jecomposition  or  of  fermentation,  it  is  in- 
lispensable  that  certain  "azolizcd"  sub- 
ttances,  named  ferments,  should  be  present. 
These  substances  all  belong  to  the  alhumi- 
\  nous  principles ;  bodies  which  in  a  moitt 
I  condition  putrefy  and  decompose  eponta- 
I  ncously.  Thus,  a  solution  of  pure  sugar 
will  not  ferment  however  long  it  may  be 
kept ;  but  if  a  decomposing— putrefying — 
iizotized  ferment,  either  animal  matter  or 
regetablo  albumen,  or  gluten,  or  yeast  be 
iidded  to  the  solution,  the  change  quickly 
commences,  and  goes  on  until  fermentation 
IS  complete.  VcgeUble  juices,  such  as  that 
<if  the  grape  and  others,  and  even  a  solution 
iif  brown  sugar,  take  on  the  process  of 
Icnnentation  spontaneously,  because  they 


lonl  matter      .   . .     .  ... 

ments.  Milk  also  takes  on  a  spontaneous 
process  of  fermentation  for  the  same  reasou, 
!>ut  it  is  not  the  alcoholic ;  no  gas  is  evoked, 
jjid  iiutead  of  spirit,  a  pecuBar  acid,  the 
■■  lactic  "  is  generated.  Temperature,  more- 
over, exerts  much  influence  upon  the  pro 
cess  of  fermentation,  and  some  juices  yield 
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either  alcohol  or  lactic  acid  according  to 
whether  the  process  is  carried  on  tmder  a 
low  or  high  temperature.  The  acetous  fer- 
mentation or  that  which  results  in  the 
production  of  acetic  acid,  or  vinegar,  is 
carried  on  in  a  temperature  of  from  70*  to 
86*  Fahr.,  and  of  course  likewise  requires 
the  presence  of  a  ferment.  A  certain 
amount  of  moisture  and  elevation  of  tem- 
perature are  essential  to  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation ;  dryness  and  cold  alike  stop  the 
action. 

"The  identity  in  composition  of  the  chief 
constituents  of  blood,  and  of  the  nitrogenized 
constituents  of  vegetable  food,  has  certainly 
furnished,  in  an  unexpected  manner,  an  ex- 
planation of  the  fact,  that  putrefying  bloody 
white  of  eg^,  flesh,  and  cheese,  produce  the 
same  effect  m  a  solution  of  sugar  as  yeast  or 
ferment." 

The  explanation  is  simply  this,  that  fer- 
ment or  yeast  is  nothing  but  a  vegetable 
principle,  resembling  these  animal  ones, 
in  a  state  of  decomposition.  As  it  is  that 
modification  of  sugar  on\y,  named  grape 
sugar,  which  is  capable  of  being  converted 
into  alcohol;  all  fermentable  substances, 
whether  containing  cane  sugar,  or  starch, 
must  be,  and  are,  as  the  fint  step  of  the 
process,  converted  into  grape  sugar.  Anti- 
septics stop  the  process  of  fermentation. 

"The  maturation,  as  it  is  called,  or  sweet- 
ening of  winter  fruits,  when  stored  up  for 
their  preservation  in  straw,  is  the  result  of 
a  true  fermentation.  Unripe  apples  and 
pears  contain  a  considerable  amount  of 
starch,  which  becomes  converted  into  su^ar 
by  the  nitrogenous  constituent  of  the  juice 
passing  into  a  state  of  decomposition,  and 
transmitting  its  own  mutations  to  the  parti- 
cles of  starcn  in  contact  with  it."* 

Refer  to  —  Alcohol  — Antiseptic —  Vinegar ^ 
Yecut,  Jj[c,    

FERMENTED  LIQUORS,  —  that  is, 
beverages  which  have  undergone  the  pro- 
cess of  alcoholic  fermentation,  may  almost 
be  considered  a  natxiral  product  of  warm 
climates,  from  the  readiness  with  which 
vegetable  juices  take  on  the  process  in 
these  situations.  The  pure  iuice  of  the 
grape,  if  left  to  itself  in  a  suitable  tempera- 
ture, will  ferment  in  a  few  hours,  and  the 
palm-juice  of  Africa  and  other  tropical 
countries,  and  the  "pulque"  of  Mexico,  are 
instances  of  the  same  uiing.  Ancient  re- 
cords, includiuj^  those  of  scripture,  all  tend 
to.  shew  that  tormented  liquors  have  been 
known  and  used  from  the  earliest  periods. 
In  the  present  day,  the  principal  fer- 
mented hquors  in  Xise  are — 1.  Grape  wines; 

*  liebig*!  Letters  on  Chemii try. 


2.  Domestic  or  home-made  winei 
are  for  the  most  part  rendered  fen 
by  the  addition  of  sugar ;  3.  Liquo 
from  the  fermented  juice  of  the  i 
pear;  4.  Malt  liquors  from  variou 
principally  barley.  For  further  J 
tion  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  in 
articles  on  the  above  subjects, 
Drinks,  Food,  S[c, 

FERN,  or  Malb  Febk, — or  as  it 
in  botanical  language,  the  *'  Aspidi\ 
MaSf"  is  a  common  native  plan* 
principally  as  a  remedy  in  tape  w< 
until  lEitely  too  much  neglected.  I 
bable,  that  if  given  with  the  same  < 
precaution,  it  might  not  be  found 
to  the  now  celebrated  KousscfThe  u 
— fiff.  A — grows  chiefly  on  strong 
in  ^ightlv-shaded  situations;  no 
tion  could  guide  an  improfessional 
botanical  person  to  gather  it  with  ( 
if  it  cannot  be  recognised  from  the 


A — ^but,  perhaps  the  safest  plan  for 
wishing  to  use  it,  would  be  to  1 
plant  either  collected  for  him,  or 
and  its  distinctive  characters  poii 
by  some  competent  person.  Dr.  C 
gives  the  following  directions : — "] 
which  is  the  part  of  the  plant  usecj 
be  collected  between  the  end  of  1 
the  middle  of  September.  It  si] 
cleared  of  foreign  matters,  root  fll 
old  or  decayed  tufts,  but  wi^oi 
washed.  It  should  then  be  dried 
and  thoroughly  in  the  open  air 
heat,  and  in  the  shade ;  these  tufta 


t  Since  the  above  wm  written,  the  Aathor  has  treated  naroeroni  cases  of  Tapeworm  sncoeai 
male  fern,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  moment  It  stands  unequalled  as  a  reme 
that  parasUe. 
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u  the  parts  of  the  root-8tock»  which  are 
greenish  internally,  ahould  alone  be  de- 
tiched,  and  immediately  reduced  to  pow- 
der; and  the  powder  must  be  kept  in  well- 
dosed  bottles."  It  should  not  oe  trusted 
to  when  above  one  year  old.  The  usual 
doM  of  the  powdered  root,  is  from  one 
to  tiuee  drachms ;  but  the  oil  extracted  by 
means  of  ether  is  the  best  preparation,  the 
dose  eighteen  grains  given  at  night,  either 
in  piD,  emulsion,  or  mixed  with  castor-oil, 
nd  repeated  again  in  the  morning.*  It 
is  better  to  avoid  much  food  just  oefore 
td^  the  dose  of  either  powder  or  oil,  or 
doling  their  operation,  and  it  is  always 
req;oisite  to  folk>w  the  last  dose  taken  with 
some  aperient — castor-oil  is  perhaps  the 
best— two  or  three  hours  afterwards.  The 
vonns  are  discharged  dead.t 

Befer  to^-Kousso —  Worms,  die, 

PERRUGIN0U8— connected  with  iron. 

FETOR — ^is  a  bad  odour  of  any  kind.  In 
many  cases  it  is  the  result  of  the  process  of 
patzefaGtive  decomposition  or  fermentation, 
and  may  be  developed  either  on  the  external 
orinthe  internal  parts  of  the  body.  The  use 
of  chlorine,  or  of  chloric  ether,  in  various 
vays  is  the  best  corrective.  The  mercurial 
fetor  is  a  peculiar  odour,  always  acquired 
Wtiie  breath  when  the  constitution  is  sen- 
ium aiiected  with  mercury. 

Kefcr  to^^hlorine — Mercury,  See, 

FEVER — is  that  condition  oi  the  body 
m  which  the  pulse  is  quickened,  the  skin 
Qotter  than  natural,  thirst  present,  and 
the  ^notions  generally  disordered.  This 
^Bterish  state  of  the  system  may  arise  from, 
>&d  be  the  concomitant  of  various  local 
and  other  affections,  but  it  may  also  consti- 
^te  a  disease  in  itself^  and  it  is  to  it  in  this 
light  that  the  present  article  applies. 

Further,  fever,  properly  so  called,  natu- 
nDy  diyides  itself  mto  intermittent  fever  or 
>gue,  eroptive  fever,  such  as  small-pox  or 
"Wisles,  hectic  fever,  and  remittent  and 
eonunon  continued  fever.  It  is  with  the  two 
ttstonly  we  have  to  do  at  present,  the  others 
^  to  be  considered  under  their  own  heads. 

Hemittent  fever  may  be  regarded  as  an 
^pSTited  form  of  intermittent  fever  or 
igoe;  it  has  the  regidar  succession  of  hot, 
^  and  sweating  stages,  but  the  interval 
^'tween  the  paroxysms  is  not  characterised 
yT  the  return  to  comparative  health  as  it 
a  in  the  latter.  Through  most  tropical 
^'^'ffltries,  the  principal  type  of  fever  is  the 
jomttent;  but  the  complications  of  tlie 
■'^r*  and  consequently  its  management, 
^  according  to  locality.      Under  these 

t  A  CMC  of  tape  worm  lucectsfully  treated  by  male 
^  hi  taeorded  in  the  Lanctt,  fur  liarch  6th,  1852. 


circumstances,  it  would  answer  no  goou 
end  here  to  devote  more  space  to  the 
subject,  further  than  to  advise  all  who  are 
about  to  reside  in  hot  climates,  to  inform 
themselves  thoroughly  on  this  as  well  as 
other  matters  connected  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  health,  and  also  on  the  nature  and 
management  of  the  diseases  in  and  con- 


nected with  their  future  home. 

Common  continued  fever  is  an  affection 
of  the  whole  system ;  as  described  by  a 
medical  author  of  eminence,   "It  affects 
the  head,  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  the 
extremities ;  it  affects  the  circulation,  the 
absorption,  and   the   nervous  system;    it 
affects  the  skin,  the  muscular  fibres,  and 
the  membranes ;  it  affects  the  body  and 
likewise  the  mind."    By  medical  men  tiiis 
serious  disease  is  subdivided  into  different 
varieties  and  types ;  but  it  would  serve  no 
good  purpose  to  enter  into  these  here.    The 
management  of  a  disease  so  eravely  im- 
portant as  fever,  can  never  be  legitimatelv 
undertaken   by  unprofessional   persons  if 
medical  assistance  is  procurable,  and  as  a 
provision  in    circumstances  when  this  is 
absent,  the  less  complicated,  both  the  ac- 
count of  the  disease  and  of  its  treatment, 
the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  managed  with 
advantage  domestically.     The  first  symp- 
toms of  mcipient  fever  are  usually  displayed 
through  the  nervous  system.     The  indi- 
vidual feels  an  unaccoimtable  languor,  and 
complains  of  headache  and  shivering,  can- 
not exert  the  powers  either  in  the  duties  or 
pleasures  of  life,  is  easily  tired,  sleep  is  dis- 
turbed, the  appetite  is  impaired,  the  skin 
looks  dusky,  and  the  eyes  heav^,  Uic  pulse 
quickens,  and  at  length  the  feelmg  of  gene- 
ral illness  drives  the  patient  to  bed.    The 
attack,  however,  may  commence  much  more 
suddenly,  a  shivering,  or,  as  the  people  in 
many  places  call  it,  an  * 'aeue  fit,' '  may  oe  the 
first  symptom ;  or  severe  headache,  or  vomit- 
ing, or  fainting,  or  even  convulsion  may  bo 
the  first  symptom  of  the  impending  malady. 
When  fever  is  fairly  established,  the  pulse 
ranges  above   100,   the  tongue  is  furred, 
probably  brownish  and  dry,  sleep  is  dis- 
turbed or  supplanted  by  delirium,  the  mus- 
cular power  IS  diminished  and  diminishing, 
and  the  mind  indifferent  to  passing  circum- 
stances;   dark  incrustations  collect  about 
the  teeth,  the  patient  sinking  down  in  bed, 
and  perhaps  passing  the  natural  evacuations 
unconsciously,  dispUys  the  most  evident 
signs  of  debility.    This  condition  may  in- 
crease till  it  terminates  in  death,  or  tends 
towards  recovery,  either  by  some  marked 
crisis,  such  as  profuse  perspiration,  or  by  an 
almost  imperceptible  amendment.   Tranquil 
sleep,  improved  aspect  of  the  countenancei 


.  ^_^ — fttl  of  castor  oil  at  niarht.  and  the  above  draaght  early  next  morning.    If  the  draught  does  not  purge 
**  tvihe  }nun,  another  dose  of  castor  oil  ihould  be  t^ken.    It  nerer  fails  to  dislodge  the  parasite. 
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the  skin  cooler  and  with  more  tendency  to 
moisture,  the  tongue  cleaning  at  the  edg^es, 
and  a  natural  desire  for  food,  all  give  sign 
that  the  disease  is  passing  away ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  a  fatal  issue  is  approaching, 
the  general  wealmess  increases,  the  patient 
slips  down  in  the  bed  in  consequence,  and 
lies  in  a  state  of  dreamy  muttering,  there  is 
convulsiye  starting  of  the  fingers  or  other 
parts  of  the  body,  picking  at  the  bed- 
clothes, the  insensibility  to  external  im- 
pressions increases,  and  probably  stupor 
closes  life. 

Such  are  the  general  features  of  fever, 
whether  simply  continued,  or  when  it  runs 
on  to  the  more  serious  forms  of  typhoid,  or 
low,  or  nervous,  or  malignant  fever.  There 
are  many  other  indications  which  occur,  but 
which  it  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to 
detail  here ;  all  that  is  required  is,  that  the 
disease  should  be  recognisable,  so  that  its 
general  management  may  be  properly  and 
intelligently  conducted,  when  it  falls  to  the 
lot  of  an  unprofessional  person  to  have  the 
direction. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  for  continued  fever  we  have  no  cure, 
that  is,  we  have  no  medicine  which  we  can 
give  %vith  the  tolerable  certainty  of  re- 
moving the  disease,  as  quinine  removes 
iigue ;  it  must  be  vanquished  by  the  powers 
of  the  constitution,  by  the  tendency  to  health, 
and  our  endeavour  must  be  to  place  these 
powers  in  the  most  favourable  condition 
possible  for  the  struggle,  and,  where  they 
appear  to  be  insufficient,  assist.  Sometimes 
the  constitutional  power  will  throw  off 
fever  at  the  very  onset.  Probably,  few 
medical  men  have  not  experienced  in  their 
own  persons,  when  attending  fever  patients, 
that  they  had  contracted  Ulc  disease,  and 
that  after  all  its  symptoms  had  been  in 
course  of  development  for  four-and-twenty, 
or  even  eight-and-forty  hours,  it  has  been 
cast  off,  probably,  by  perspiration  or  diar- 
rhoea, and  health  restored.  From  this 
almost  ephemeral  attack,  to  the  week  after 
week  of  continued  fever,  the  disease  may  be 
thrown  off  at  any  period  of  its  course.  A 
person  attacked  with  fever,  ought  to  be 
placed  in  as  roomy  and  well-aired  a  situa- 
tion as  possible,  better  even  in  a  bam  than 
in  a  close  or  crowded  room ;  the  greatest 
cleanliness  as  regards  everything  around 
must  be  observed,  and  perfect  quietude; 
if  thirst  is  present,  it  should  be  liberally 
indulged  with  simple  diluents ;  if  nourish- 
ment is  taken,  it  should  be  given  in  mode- 
rate quantities,  and  consist  principally  of 
milk  and  farinaceous  preparations ;  erapes, 
oranges,  and  ripe  fruits,  if  they  ao  not 
create  flatulence  or  diarrhoea,  are  allowable. 


If  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  it  should  b 
sponged  daily,  or  oftener,  with  water,  and 
indeed,  this  practice  is  beneficial,  more  o 
less,  in  most  cases.  By  these  simple  mean 
of  management,  almost  without  medicine 
beyond  some  gentle  aperient  at  interval 
to  keep  the  bowels  perfectly  free  of  thei 
necessarily  depraved  contents,  many  a  caa 
of  fever  may  be  well  conducted  to  a  favour 
able  issue,  with  much  more  certainty  tha: 
under  a  more  meddlesome  treatment,  cor 
being  taken  when  signs  of  amendment  shei 
themselves,  that  there  is  not  too  great  hurr 
in  giving  or  permitting  strong  nourishment 
Li  more  serious  forms  of  fever,  the  sam 

Erinciple  of  treatment  must  be  kept  in  \ien 
ut  more  urgent  symptoms  may  call  fo 
more  active  mterference ;  violent  deliriui 
may  require  the  treatment  pointed  on 
under  the  article  devoted  to  the  subject 
difficulty  of  breathing  and  cough  ma; 
render  a  blister  on  the  chest  desirable,  o 
tenderness  of  the  bowels  on  pressure,  pai 
ticularly  in  the  right  iliac  region — see  Ab 
domen — ^may  call  for  the  application  of  haj 
a  dozen  leeches.  Diarrhoea  may  require  t 
be  checked — see  Diarrkasa — or  constLpa 
tion  removed  by  gentle  aperients ;  castor-oi 
or  rhubarb  or  senna  will  generally  be  fount 
safest  and  best,  or  by  clysters.  Sle^less 
ness  at  night,  with  convulsive  startmg  o 
the  fineers,  may  require  opium — fioeDelirim 
— or  me  general  sinking  of  the  powers 
the  pulse  becoming  feeble  and  easily  ex 
tinguished,  may  c&U  for  the  careful  an< 
measured  administration  of  wine  or  brand} 
or  of  camphor  in  milk — see  Camphor — ^witi 
strong  meat  broth,  or  gravy,  in  fr^uently 
repeated  small  quantities.  At  this  tim 
care  must  be  taken  to  observe  whether  urin 
is  passed ;  if  there  seems  to  be  difficulty,  i 
bag  of  hot  bran  on  the  lower  part  of  ih 
body  will  possibly  moke  it  easier;  if  i 
dribbles  away  ^  means  should  be  taken  t 
protect  the  back  and  hips  of  the  patien 
from  being  wetted  with  it.  This  may  b 
done  in  various  ways,  either  by  waterproo 
material,  or  by  constant  renewal  of  dr 
cloths ;  it  is  much  better  effected,  howevei 
by  bags  of  bran,  so  placed  as  to  absorb  thi 
urine  as  it  comes  away.  If  with  ever 
quart  of  bran,  four  o\mces  of  the  dilutm 
sulphuric  acid  be  mixed,  it  will  neutra 
lize  the  ammoniacal  emanations  which  » 
quickly  arise  wherever  urine  collects.  Va? 
recently,  bags  filled  with  the  powder  d 
peat  charcoal  have  been  recommended  fb 
the  same  purpose,  and  where  this  articl 
can  be  procured,  it  will  probably  be  superio 
to  any  other. 

All  patients  who  lie  long  in  fever,  becomi 
liable  to  bed  sores,  or  ulcerations  on  tb 


*  It  fhonld  not  be  fbrgotten  that  in  tome  cases  there  ii  great  and  fojarioiu  distension  of  tbe  bladder, 
Mquii  ing  relief  by  the  interferenoe  of  the  medical  attendant,  although  the  urine  b  constantly  dribblinf  awif 
fjTOXD  the  patient 
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prominent  parts  of  the  body,  which,  are 
iiibject  to  pressure  as  they  lie ;  these  arc, 
especially,  the  back  and  hips,  points  of  the 
dioolder  blades,  back  of  the  head,  tips  of 
the  etrs,  &e«  When  these  ulcerations  form, 
tliey  not  only  add  materially  to  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  patient,  but  may  become  die 
c«ue  of  a  faital  termination  to  a  case  that 
mig]kt  otherwise  have  recovered.  They 
■hoold,  if  possible,  be  prevented.  The 
parts  named  above  should  be  frequently 
oamined,  and  on  the  slightest  appearance 
of  redness,  the  skin  at  the  spot  shoiild  be 
nbbed  with  spirit — brandy — or  a  solution 
of  camphor  in  spirit.  When  the  skin  has 
actually  broken,  it  may  be  dressed  with 
spermaceti  ointment  spread  on  linen ; 

Sliuster  spread  on  soft  leather  is  often 
or  the  white  of  egg  beat  up  ^vith  alum 
— «ee  Alum.  Both  as  a  preventive  and  as  a 
remedy  after  the  sores  have  formed,  the 
ptrti  should  be  relieved  from  pressure  as 
moch  as  possible  by  various  arrangements 
«f  cushions,  &c.*the  elastic  ones  made  for 
the  parpose  being  the  most  suitable.— See 
Cmtvtehoue,  EUuUc,  j-c. 

Such  are  the  genercU  principle*  on  which 
seoM  of  fever  is  to  be  managed;  by  atten- 
tiba  to  them  an  unprofessional  person  will  be 
•MieA  more  likely  to  do  good  than  by  meddle- 
<pM  interference.  Attention  to  the  ventila- 
tion of  tne  room,  to  the  perfect  cleanliness 
of  the  patient  and  of  everything  around ;  a 
free  fupply  of  diluent  drixLks-|-and  care  that 
the  bowels  are  diily,  but  not  forcibly  re- 
Uered  of  their  always  depraved  contents, 
OQgbt  to  constitute  the  chief  resources  of  the 
domestic  management  of  fever. 

Again  it  is  repeated,  fever  is  not  a  disease 
to  be  cmed,  but  to  be  guided  to  a  safe  ter- 
Biaation.  If  many  of  the  symptoms  which 
■rise,  or  may  arise,  in  fever,  or  if  minutiaB  of 
treatment  arehere  omitted,  it  is  because  either 
their  enumeration  wotdd  have  been  useless, 
or  that  a  judicious  reference  to  various  parts 
of  this  work  will  fiimish  adequate  guidance. 
As  regards  the  causes  of  &ver,  the  first, 
"Contapan,"  has  been  fully  treated  of  in 
^  ipeaal  article,  and  the  rest  are  so  fullj 
pointed  out  in  the  various  sanitary  arti- 
des,  such  as  "Air"  and  "Atmosphere," 
"Bed-room,"  "Chlorine,"  "Disinfectant," 
"Drainage,"  &c.,  &c.,  that  it  would  involve 
Jjsdless  repetition  to  go  over  them  here, 
^hey  may  be  summed  up :  Predisposing — 
^hsievcr  lowers,  either  temporarily  or 
PomanentlT,  the  standard  of  the  seneral 
^th ;  ana  Direct — contagion  and  me  pro- 
uaeti  of  animal  or  vegetable  decomposition. 

Ferer  in  children  in  this  country  is  more 
l^nerally  of  a  remittent  character  than  it  is 
tt  adults. 


This  article  cannot  be  closed  without  re- 
ference to  the  employment  of  fresh  yeast  in 
cases  of  fever,  particularly  of  a  low,  malig- 
nant or  putrid  tendency,  in  which  it  is  most 
useful.  It  is  given  in  table-spoonful  doses, 
repeated  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Refer  to — Ague — Bed-Room — Contagion-^ 
Disinfectants — Disease — Debility^  S[e, 

FIBRINE— is  that  constituent  of  th* 
blood  which — along  with  the  entangled 
globules — ^forms  the  clot  ;.it  also  constitutes 
die  fibre  of  fiesh  or  muscle.  It  is  identical 
in  composition  with  albumen,  to  which 
state  it  must  be  reduced  in  the  process  of 
digestion  in  the  stomach,  for  the  purposes 
of  nutrition,  but  it  is  in  a  much  more 
"  vitalized  "  condition  than  the  former  sub- 
stance ;  in  o^er  words,  is  much  more  fit 
to  become  incorporated  with  the  tissues  of 
the  living  body. 

Refer  to — Albumen — Blood — Digestion — 
Food^  S^c. 

FIBULA.— The  small  bone  of  the  leg. 

FIGS, — the  well-known  fruit,  contain  a 
wholesome  and  somewhat  aperient  pulp, 
but  the  thick  tough  rind  is  indigestible,  and 
should  not  be  eaten. 

FILBERTS— are  liable  to  the  objection 
to  nuts  generally,  and  are  difficiilt  of  diges- 
tion. 

FILTER— is  an  agent  for  separating  solid 
impurities  from  fluids.  Filtering  papers 
made  for  the  purpose,  or  white  blotting 
paper,  are  most  usually  used  as  medical 
niters,  being  supported  by  the  well-known 
funnel  or  tundish,  which  ou^ht  to  be  of  glass 
or  porcelain,   and  ribbed  mside — fig.  A. 


To  make  a  paper  filter,  the  paper  used  most 
be  square — fig.  B.  By  the  first  fold  the 
comers  1,  1,  are  put  together,  at  the 
next  2,  2,  are  put  together,  thus  forming 
a  triangle — 1,  3,  2 ;  1  and  2  are  next  put 
together,  making  a  triangle — 4,  3,  2  ;  and 
one  more  fold— 5, 3,  2— completes.    The  top 

^TbaAnptoi^  and  In  vnrj  respeet,  the  best  method,  of  treating  tronblasome  bed  sores.  Is  to  smear  a 
y*.*"»pl*  ointnient.  or  fresh  l«rd,  over  one  of  the  Indla^mbber  water-bed*  or  cnahlons.  aud  laj  the  tore 
^  It,  uHkomi  tke  MervmUon  o/eu»if  kind  of  druring  or  non-ekutie  material  whaUver.    Care  most  be  taken 
'*  **^Pthe  sore  and  the  pillow  quite  clean,  and  the  lard  qalte  fresh. 
I  aCBT  to  drinks 
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being  squared  off,  the  filter  is  made,  and  may 
be  opened  out  and  placed  inside  the  support- 
ing tundish.  In  filtering  through  paper,  it 
is  always  desirable  to  pass  Uie  first  few 
ounces  of  the  fluid  through  a  second  time,  as 
a  small  amount  of  impurity  generally  escapes 
at  first.  When  the  solids  to  be  separated 
by  filtration  are  not  in  very  fine  powder ; 
the  operation  is  more  quickly  done  throueh 
linen  or  flannel.  Of  the  various  filters  sold 
for  the  purification  of  water,  it  is  unneces- 
sary here  to  speak ;  but  as  the  purity  of  that 
element  is  one  of  the  essentiak  for  health, 
and  as,  in  those  situations  and  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  used  in  its  greatest 
impurity,  almost  any  kind  of  bought  filter 
is  unattainable,  the  following  suggestion 
from  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion is  most  valuable :  Any  common  vessel 
with  a  hole  below,  such  as  a  flower  pot, 
may  be  used.  Its  lower  portion  is  to  be  filled 
with  coarse  pebbles,  over  which  is  placed  a 
layer  of  finer  ones,  and  on  these  a  layer  of 
clean  coarse  sand;  on  the  top  of  this,  a  piece 
of  burnt  clay,  perforated  with  small  holes, 
should  be  put,  and  on  this  a  stratum,  three 
or  four  inches  thick,  of  weU-bumt  pounded 
charcoal.  A  filter  thus  formed  will  last  a 
long  time,  and  not  only  separates  solid  im- 
purities, but  purifies  the  water,  by  means  of 
the  charcoal,  from  the  putrescent  and  other 
noxious  substances  held  in  solution,  which 
cannot  be  separated  by  ordinary  filtration. 

Refer  to —  Water. 

FINGERS, — ^from  their  constant  expo- 
sure, are  liable  to  many  accidents  and 
diseases ;  fractures,  dislocations,  whitlow, 
separation  of  the  nail,  all  which  are  treated 
of  under  their  respective  articles ;  there  is, 
however,  one  misnap  which  does  not  fall 
imder  any  particular  head — 

A  ring  which  cannot  he  removed. — ^When 
this  occurs,  the  use  of  cold  to  the  finger  and 
band ;  the  hand  and  arm  being  elevated  at 


the  same  time,  may  cause  sufficient  shiizJL- 
ing  to  permit  of  the  removal ;  if  this  does 
not  succeed,  the  following  may : — a  piece  of 
fine  packthread,  or  linen  thread,  is  to  be 
wrapped  evenly  and  firmly  round  the  finger, 
from  the  tip  as  far  as  the  rin£,  throiigh 
which  its  end  is  to  be  inserted,  whidi  being 
done,  the  packthread  must  be  graduallr 
unwound  by  means  of  the  end  thus  placecL 
If  this  process  does  not  succeed,  the  ring 
should  be  filed  off.  It  cannot  remain 
without  risk.* 

FIRE.~See  Heat, 

FISH, — as  an  article  of  diet,  generaUy  is 
wholesome;  it  is  neither  so  nutritiye  nor 
so  heating  as  animal  food,  and  on  these 
accounts  is  often  to  be  permitted  when  the 
latter  is  not. 

Fish  are  classed  as  fresh -water,  salt- 
water, and  shell-fish.  Dr.  Paris  remarks, 
**  Turbot,  cod,  whiting,  haddock,  flounder, 
and  sole,  are  the  least  heating  of  the  more 
nutritive  species ;  and  the  fiakiness  of  the 
fish,  and  its  opaque  appearance  after  being 
cooked,  may  be  considered  as  true  indica- 
tions of  its  goodness,  for  when  the  muscles 
remain  semi-transparent  and  bluish,  after 
sufficient  boiling,  we  may  reject  it  as  in- 
ferior in  value,  and  not  in  season.  When 
fish  is  in  hi^h  perfection,  there  is  also  a 
layer  of  white  curdy  matter  resembling 
coagulated  albumen,  interposed  between  its 
fiakes.  The  whiting — **  the  chicken  of  the 
sea" — is  well  adapted  for  weak  stomachs, 
on  accoimt  of  the  little  viscidity  which  it 
possesses ;  it  is  at  the  same  time  tender, 
white  and  delicate,  and  conveys  sufficient 
nutriment,  with  but  little  stimulus  to  the 
system.  The  haddock  is  firmer  in  texture. 
Cod  is  not  quite  so  digestible  as  the  two 
former,  but  it  is  nutritious.  Turbot  is 
wholesome,  .withoui  lobster  sauce.  Sole  is 
tender,  and  yet  sufficiently  firm ;  it  is, 
therefore,  easy  of  digestion,  and  afibrds 
proper  nutriment  to  delicate  stomachs. 
Salmon  is  very  nutritious,  but,  being  one 
of  the  oily  fishes,  is  less  digestible  than 
many  others — vineear  in  some  degree  cor- 
rects the  fault.  £els  are  always  indiges- 
tible." From  these  observations  the  value 
of  fish  may  be  appreciated,  and  the  qualities 
which  entitle  thejn  to  election  easily  tinder- 
stood.  Firmness  of  texture,  whiteness  of 
muscle,  and  the  absence  of  oiliness  and 
viscidity,  are  the  circumstances  which  ren- 
der them  acceptable  to  weak  stomachs. 
The  flesh  of  fish  contains  kreatine — see 
Kreatine.  Shell-fish  may,  without  excep- 
tion, be  considered  as  indigestible.  Oysters 
eaten  raw  are  imdoubtedly  nutritive,  but  by 
some  they  are  not  easily  digested.  Many 
persons  arc  liable  to  cutaneous  eruptions 


*  Vtry  naeftil  ooTorlngt  for  the  fingers  may  be  had  In  the  India-robber  warehooMS.  Thej  are  ef  greet 
service  to  those  who  have  woonda  or  abnsionf  npon  their  fingers,  and  ore  maoh  ezpoeed  to  uqf  aooroe  of 
polionlng  firom  their  oocapttion. 
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after  the  use  of  some  descriptions  of  shell- 
dah,  and  some  suffer  from  diarrhcBa. 

In  those  places,  as  the  coast  of  Norway 
snd  Sweden,  where  a  diet  of  fish  alone  is 
babitoal,'  the  people  are  very  liable  to 
chranic  cntaneoQs  disease. 

The  most  wholesome  method  of  cooking 
fiih,  is  bj  boiling ;  fryinff  is  not  suitable  for 
die  iBTaiid.  It  is  well  Imown  that  certain 
ipedes  of  fish  are  poison  at  all  times, 
othsn  nipear  to  be  so  only  occasionally, 
and  nnder  peculiar  circmnstances.  Of 
these,  the  common  mussel  has  proved  more 
injurious  than  any  others.  The  oily  fishes 
also,  such  aa  salmon,  herring,  &c.,  when 
too  kng  kept,  haye  also  giren  rise  to  symp* 
toois  of  iixitant  poisoning. 
Befarto — PoJMom,  j^e, 
nSTULA^Is  a  canal  or  passage  farmed 
by  disease,  and  healing  with  difficulty, 
wnieh  <^>ens  firom  the  surface  of  the  body. 
The  word  fistula,  alone,  is  generally  used 
popularly  with  reference  to  the  disease 
when  situated  at  the  fundament, 
ose  justuM» 

FITS^-nie  term  is  applied  popularly  to 
any  fbnn  (rf  convulsion  or  spasm  of  the 
TQlimtary  muscles,  such  as  Epilepsy,  Hys- 
tens,  snd  Convulsions  generally,  either  in 
adnlti  or  children.  To  tl^eheaos  the  reader 
isfrferred. 

FIXED  AIR, — the  name  given  by  Dr. 
Bla^  to  carbonic  acid  gas. 

FLANNEL, — a  wo<3len  texture,  is  an 
article  of  doUiing  which  should  he  worn 
next  the  skin  by  every  man,  woman,  and 
ehiU  in  this  kingdom,  and  perhaps  in  every 
other,  notwithstanding  its  prohibition  (!)  by 
Frrissniti,  amid  other  hydropathic  regu- 
lations.     Under  the  head  of  flannel,  is 
indnded,  of  course,  woollen  clothing  eene- 
laUy.    Wool  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
is,  in  ooQsequence,  the  best  protection  against 
sadden  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  such 
as  oeear  in  this  climate,  and  also  against 
ehilk  which  may  supervene  upon  the  pro- 
fose  perspirations  of  a  warmer  one.     Of 
die  thickness  of  the  woollen  material 
next  the  skin,  may  and  ought  to  be 
but  vrool  it  ought  to  be,  if  of  no 
r  texture  than   gauze.      The   ex- 
pfTtfit^^  oi  our  military  and  naval  surgeons 
skll  tends  to  prove  that  there  is  no  greater 
preservative  nom  the  dysenteric  and  febrile 
aAect&oiis   of  hot  climates  than   woollen 
^inAmg  next  Uie  skin,  and  every  medical 
ice  in  this  country  confirms 
the  Inct  c^  its  protective  power.    Notwith- 
standing, it  is  astonishing  how  many  carc- 
Icnly  neglect  this  indii^>ensable  article  of 
elothing.  Some  few  persons  with  extremely 
irritskUe  skin  cannot  wear  flannel  next  it ; 


of  ttlflled  water 


in  such  cases,  a  dress  of  thin  cotton  should 
be  wt>m,  and  flannel  over.  Flannel  should 
be  worn  in  summer,  but  of  a  thin  texture. 

FLATULENCE,  or  the  collection  of  gas 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  is  very  com- 
monly the  result  of  indigestion ;  but  it  is 
often  also  the  effect  of  nervous  disorder.  In 
the  former  case,  it  is  probably  chiefly  duo 
to  the  extrication  of  gas  firom  the  badly- 
digested  food  mass  in  a  state  of  partial  fer- 
mentation ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  omy  possible 
to  account  for  the  enormous  quantities  of 
«  wind"  which  are  discharged,  by  its  forma- 
tion, "secretion,"  in  the  bowels.  Towards 
the  termination  of  fever,  and  other  acute 
diseases,  flatulent  distension  of  the  bowels, 
or  **  tympanitis "  as  it  is  called,  is  always 
an  unfavourable  symptom. 

Persons  who  suffer  from  flatulence  require 
seduously  to  avoid  most  kinds  of  vegetable 
food  and  fruits;  individual  experience,  how- 
ever, is  the  best  guide  on  this  head.  \Vhen 
a  severe  attack  of  flatulence  comes  on,  car- 
minative—  See  CarmiruUivei  —  and  stimu- 
lating remedies  are  generally  resorted  to, 
and  often  prove  useful ;  but  in  many  cases, 
particularly  in  nervous  individuals,  with 

Eale  tongue,  the  mineral  acids  will  often 
e  of  more  service— either  twenty  to  thirty 
drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid  in  a  wine-glassful 
of  infusion  of  orange  peel,  or  some  other 
warm  bitter,  or  better  still,  aromatic  sul- 
phuric acid  in  ten-drop  doses  in  a  wine- 
glassful  of  water.*  In  general  flatulence  of 
Uie  bowels,  with  difficulty  of  expulsion, 
the  clysters  of  assafoctida,  or  rue,  are  most 
useful. 
Refer  to— CA»Wr«n — Clytter — Indigestion, 
FLESH. — The   muscular  substance  of 
animal  bodies  composed  of  fibrine.    It  is 
a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  flesh  is 
merely  present  in  the  body  **  as  flesh,"  and 
it  is  not  imderstood  that  every  particle  of 
the  substance  is  muscle,  and  employed  as 
such  in  the  movements  of  the  livmg  body. 
Refer  to— Beef— Fibrine — MtUt&n,  ^c, 
FLESH-BRUSH.— A  brush  for  brushing 
the  skin. — See  Skin, 

FLOODINO.  —  Haemorrhage  from  the 
womb.— See  Abortion  —  Child'Bed  —  lf«i- 
itrtuUion,  Ac. 
FLOUR.— See  Grains— Fanna, 
FLOWERS     OP     SULPHUR.  —  Sub- 
limed sulphur. — See  Sulphur. 
'  FLUCTUATION,  in  medical  language, 
is  the  movement  given  to  fluids  in  cavities 
— either  natural  or  diseased — ^by  the  finders 
of  the  medical  man,  whilst  at  the  same  timo 
he  endeavours  to  niake  himself  acquainted 
with  the  various  peculiarities  which  charac- 
terise the  collection. 
Refer  to — Abscess. 

kn»w\ng  fonnnla  wm  be  firand  of  lenios  In  many  cum.   Take  of  Mitro-mariatic  add,  half  an  oonoe, 
,  strenoimoes  and  »  half— mix.   A  tes-ipoonful  to  be  taken  In  a  wlno-glaaaflil  of  water  three 
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TLVOB,  ALBUS.— See  MerutrttsHon, 

FLUX. —  An  increased  discharge  from 
any  of  the  passages  of  the  body,  such  as 
the  bowels,  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane. 
The  term  has  got  out  of  use. 

FOETUS.— The  term  is  applied  to  the 
infant  from  the  fifth  month  till  the  period 
of  birth. 

FOMENTATION  is  a  method  of  apply- 
ing heat  and  moisture  to  any  portion  of  the 
body — a  most  useful  remedy,  if  well  done, 
but  80  often  badly  performed,  as  to  do  more 
harm  than  good ;  for  this  reason,  a  bran- 
bag  poultice,  properly  made — See  Bran — is 
in  most  coses  preferable.  When  fomen- 
tation is  to  be  performed,  the  bed  or  clothes 
should  be  guarded  by  some  wateiproof  ma- 
terial if  possible.*  Two  good-sized  pieces  oj^ 
eoarae  flannel  are  to  be  employed,  one  being 
in  preparation  whilst  the  other  is  in  use. 
The  flannel  being  wrung  out  of  hot  water, 
should  be  shaken  up  loosely t  and  laid  upon 
the  part  under  treatment.  The  size  of  the 
flannel  must  of  course  be  proportioned  to 
the  case,  but  it  should  be  ample.  Simple 
warm  water  is  generally  sufficient  for  fomen- 
tation; but  in  some  cases,  the  decoction 
of  poppy  capsules  may  be  more  soothing. 
Other  additions  are  of  no  scryice  beyond 
ensuring  the  greater  attention  and  confi- 
dence of  many  ignorant  persons,  who  will 
not  use,  either  with  care  or  confidence,  so 
simple  an  application  as  water. 

Kefer  to  ~^ran — Heat — Poultice^  S[c, 

FOMITES.— See  Contagion, 

FOOD,  that  by  which  the  living  body  is 
nourished,  in  its  widest  sense  comprehends 
both  liquid  and  solid  aliment.  In  the  fol- 
lowing article,  the  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered chiefly  with  rewrence  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  regulate,  or  ought  to  regmate, 
the  food  of  man,  and  on  which,  as  far  as 
ascertained,  the  nutriment  of  his  material 
frame  is  conducted.  Much  special  infor- 
mation connected  with  the  subject,  is  scat- 
tered through  this  work  in  the  papers 
which  treat  of  the  individual  articles  used 
as  nourishment,  and  such  papers  as  **  Ali- 
mentary Canal, "  "  Digestion,  "  &c.,  bear 
directly  upon  it. 

Water  is  not  only  the  medium  by  means  of 
which  most  of  the  operations  which  go  on 
in  living  bodies  are  conducted,  but  it  also 
enters  so  lareely  into  the  composition  of 
these  bodies,  tAat  it  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  ^e  alimentary  principles,  a  due  supply  of 
which  is  necessary  not  only  for  health,  but 
for  life ;  and  this  supply  must  be  constant,  in 
order  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  moisture 
which  is  continually  goine  on  frx)m  the  sur- 
faces, exterior  and  interior,  of  the  living 
body. 


The  food  taken  by  man  and  animals,  hai^ 
or  ought  to  have  reference  in  its  composi- 
tion to  two  distinct  ends — the  nourishment 
of  the  bodily  tissues,  and  the  maintenance 
of  animal  temperature.  Milk  is  flie  only 
single  article  of  diet  which  in  itself  con- 
tains this  essential  combination  in  properly 
balanced  proportion ;  we  know  that  it  u 
capable,  not  only  of  sustaining,  but  of 
nourishing  in  growth  the  body  of  the 
young  animal,  and  thus  we  have  plainly 
set  before  us,  what  He  who  made  and  sus- 
tains all  things  has  provided  as  necessary 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  creature,  when 
that  creature  is  confined  to  one  means  of 
nourishment  solely.  In  addition  to  water 
and  saline  ingredients,  milk  contains  three 
distinct  sets  of  principles :  the  albuminous, 
represented  by  tne  curd ;  tiie  saccharine — ^in 
wmch  is  included  the  farinaceous — ^repre- 
sented by  the  sugar,  and  the  oleaginous, 
or  feitty,  b^  the  cream.  Of  these,  the  albu- 
minous prmciples  and  salts  are  requisite  for 
the  building  up  of  the  frame ;  the  saccha- 
rine and  oleaginous  for,  so  to  speak,  sup- 
plying it  with  fiiel ;  they  are  what  has  beoi 
callea  **  respiratory  food, "  because  they 
chiefly  furnish  materials,  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen, which  may  combine  with  the  oxy- 
gen taken  in  from  the  air  by  the  lungs,  and 
bum  as  it  were  within  the  body  by  a  slow 
and  gentle  process.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  imagined  that  the  saccharine  and  oleagi- 
nous principles  are  solely  devoted  to  pur- 
poses of  fiiel;  they  also  serve  important 
ends  in  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  but  as 
they  contain  no  azote  or  nitrogen,  it  is  evi- 
dent they  cannot  afibrd  proper  nutriment 
to  tissues  of  which  this  element  forms  an 
ensential  component;  they  cannot,  there- 
fore, form  muscle,  but  they  can  form  fat 
which  contains  no  nitrogen,  and  requires 
none.  In  truth,  the  sugar,  starch,  and 
probably  the  fibre  and  gum  of  vegetables, 
must  constitute  the  chief  sources  for 
the  formation  of  fat  in  graminivorous 
or  vegetable  feeding  animals.  The  idbu- 
minous,  the  sacchanne,  and  the  oleaginous 
principles  must  each  be  taken  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  peculiar  class  of  substances. 
Under  the  head  of  albuminous  principles, 
falls  the  caseine,  or  curd  of  milk ;  albumen, 
as  we  see  it  in  the  ege ;  and  fibrine,  as  it 
coagulates  from,  blood,  or  forms  part  of 
animal  muscle.  These  are  principles  ail 
identical,  or  nearly  so,  in  composition,  but 
in  diflerent  states  of  vital  organization ;  they 
are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, and  contain  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
m  small  proportions.  They  are,  ther^ore, 
adapted  to  afibrd  due  nourishment  to  audi 
portions  of  the  living  animal  body  as  art 

*  irthti  cannot  be  obtained,  a  dry  flsonel  oagbt  alwayi  to  be  pat  over  the  wet  one^  lo  protect  tbe  olgbt- 
dren  and  bed-dotbea. 
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similarly  constitntcd :  the  inilk  curd  is 
the  onlT  tubttance  coDtained  in  that  fluid 
from  wliich  the  young  animal  can  form  its 
Uood  and  its  muscle ;  firom  the  albumen  of 
the  egg  alone  all  the  tissues  of  the  chick 
are  eoostrocted ;  and  tiie  camiTorous  animal 


rabiists  upon  the  muscle — flesh— of  its  Tic- 
tuDB ;  these  principles  are  therefore  in  Ihem- 
sdres  capaMe  of  sustaining  life ;  not  so  the 
oleaginous  and  the  sacchanne,  which  repre- 
«nt,  the  one  the  fats  and  oils,  and  the  odier 
the  starch  or  fecula,  the  sugar,  and  the  gum. 
These  being  deficient  in  nitrogen,  in  sul- 
phur, and  phosphorus,  cannot  yield  them, 
and  thererore  an  animal  fed  upon  them 
iUme,  will  die  of  starration—as  regards 
eotain  essential  components  of  its  body  at 
kait.  It  was,  £ar  long,  a  paradox,  how  ani- 
■sis  which.  Uyed  on  yegetable  food,  formed 
from  it  the  albuminous  principles  contained 
vithin  their  bodies,  because  it  was  thought 
that  in  the  re^etable  kingdom  these  azotizcd 
compounds  did  not  exist.  Chemistry  of  late 
yms  has  s<dTed  the  difficulty,  by  proving 
thit  vegetables  do  contain  albuminous  prin- 
cij^  answering  to  those  found  in  animal 
Rostanees ;  not,  it  is  true,  in  the  same  large 
pnportion,  but  quite  sufficient  to  aflbrd  aU 
aseemanr  nourishment,  even  to  the  muscular 
boUorthe  gigantic  elephant.  These  princi- 
pks,  and  indeed  their  own  entire  structure, 
pbnts  elaborate  '*  from  carbonic  acid,  water, 
ad  ammonia;  that  is,  from  the  constituents 
of  the  atmosphere,  with  the  addition  of  siU- 
phnr,  and  of  certain  constituents  of  the 
oast  of  the  earth ;"  plants  therefore  may 
tnily  be  said  to  produce  the  blood  of  ani- 
ttals.  Certainly,  animals  which  live  upon 
^■Cfetables  haye  to  consume  a  very  much 
larger  bulk  of  material  than  animals  which 
lire  upon  flesh  ;  but  for  this,  their  habits 
lad  the  nature  of  their  digestive  organs 
htfe  been  arranged  by  the  Creator.  Vege- 
tables, therefore,  are  the  original  formers 
of  then  albuminous  principles,  which  they 
pnsent  ready  prepared  to  the  digestive 
vgaos  ci  the  yegetable  eating  animal; 
the  latter  have  simply  the  task  of  fitting 
them  for  intermixture  with  the  bloo(£ 
pmious  to  their  becoming  component  con- 
atitaeats  of  the  animal  bc^y.  in  the  ani- 
mal, however,  it  must  be  evident  that  they 
exist  in  a  much  more  compact  condition 
thsB  m  yegetable  substances,  and  that  the 
Icah-eating  animal  will  require  to  consume 
a  much  smaller  proportion  of  its  natural 
find,  than  the  yegetable  feeder.  Both 
fiasset  of  ^«w«m1«,  however,  breathe,  that 
ia.  take  in  oxygen  hj  the  lungs,  which,  in 
BBsiataining  uieir  animal  temperature,  must 
anahiwe  with  rennratory  elements — carbon 
nd  hydrogen — these  the  yegetable  feeder 
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receives  in  abundance,  in  the  starch,  the 
saccharine  ingredients,  the  woody  fibre, 
&c.,  which  miSke  up  the  mass  of  yegetable 
substance;  sources  evidently  not  open  to 
the  animal  living  on  flesh  alone.  This,  it 
is  true,  will  receive  some  amount  of  respira- 
tory food  in  the  fat  of  its  prey  ;  but  it  will 
also  require  to  make  more  violent  muscular 
exertion  than  the  yegetable  feeder,  so  that 
usin^  up  its  muscle  in  so  doing  it  may 
obtam  the  carbon  and  hydrogen — which 
are  contained  in  muscular  substances  as 
well  as  in  other  albuminous  principles  — 
for  the  puiposes  of  animal  fuel.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this,  we  find  that  the  car- 
nivorous animals  expend  much  more  mus- 
cular force  in  obtaining  their  sustenance — 
in  hunting — than  the  graminivorous  animal. 

What  is  applicable  to  the  food  of  animals 
is  also  to  that  of  man,  as  regards  the  nu- 
trient principles  ;  the  bodies  of  both  stand 
upon  the  same  level,  but  man  has  the 
vml  and  the  power  to  consume  both  vege- 
table and  animal  food,  either  mixed  or 
singly,  as  may  suit  his  habits.  Existence 
upon  animal  flesh  alone  is  not  common,  but 
it  is  practicable  and  practised  by  the  Indians 
of  the  South  American  Pampas,  and  by  many 
people  who  live  by  hunting ;  but  all  these, 
like  the  carnivorous  animm,  make  long-con- 
tinued muscular  exertion,  without  which, 
indeed,  imder  the  pecidiar  diet,  they  could 
not  preserve  health  or  life.  Sir  Francis 
Head  relates  in  his  Journey  over  the  Pampast 
that  whilst  making  immense  exertions,  he 
lived  for  months  together  exclusively  on 
beef  and  water ;  this  being  the  diet  of  the 
roamers  over  these  immense  plains,  who 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  active  exercise 
on  horseback. 

Existence  upon  vegetable  food  alone  is 
much  more  common  than  that  upon  ani- 
mal food  alone,  and,  indeed,  is  the  rule 
with  many  nations  and  people,  who  un- 
questionably maintain  high  strength  and 
vigour  upon  it ;  it  is,  in  fact,  only  requisite 
to  look  at  the  grass-eating  bull  to  feel  con- 
vinced of  the  possibility  of  the  fact,  and 
did  space  permit,  it  would  be  easy  to  cite 
abundant  confirmatory  examples ;  but  if 
man  lives  on  vegetables  he  must,  like  the 
yegetable  eating  animal,  consume  a  com- 
paratively large  bulk  to  obtain  sufficient 
nutriment ;  and  so  it  is,  the  Irishman  and 
the  Hindoo  must  cat  seven  or  eight  pounds 
of  potatos,  or  of  rice,  at  a  meu.  These, 
however,  are  extreme  instances,  for  potatos 
and  rice  are  comparatively  innutritions, 
containing  much  starch  and— especially  the 
latter , when  cooked — much  water ;  the  cereal 
grains  and  pulses,  on  the  other  hand,  pos- 
sess albuminous  principles   largely  —  the 
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gluten  of  tho  former  correspondinff  to  the 
animal  fibrine,  and  the  caseme  of  the  latter 
to  the  curd  of  milk.  Those  parsons,  there- 
fore, whose  yegetable  food  is  composed 
chiefly  of  the  above,  require,  of  course,  to  con- 
sume less,  and  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  that  man  may  lead  a  most  actiye  and 
tiealthy  life  upon  a  gnin  diet  alone,  and 
especially  if  it  oe  combined  with  milk.  But 
what  is  possible  may  not  always  be  expe- 
dient, nor  suited  to  man's  circumstances, 
and  on  this  hinges  the  ar^;ument  respecting 
the  nature  of  food  on  which  man  ought  to 
live.  No  physiologist  would  dispute,  with 
those  who  maintain  that  man  ought  to  live 
on  vegetables  alone,  the  possibifity  of  his 
ioing  so,  or  that  many  might  not  be  as 
weU  or  better  under  such  a  system  than  any 
other  ;  but  no  physician  acquainted  witn 
the  requirements  and  constitutions  of  men 
generally,  who  live  according  to  the  usages 
certainly  it  may  be  allowed  too  artificial 
— of  this  and  other  civilized  countries,  will 
allow  that  a  vegetable  diet  could  become  the 
rule  to  the  majority  without  serious  injury. 
The  healthy  active  countryman  constantly 
exercised  in  the  open  air  will  do  well  on  a 
yegetable  diet,  under  which  the  city  artizan 
or  man  of  business,  the  delicate  female,  the 
pale,  perhaps  scrofulous,  child  would  be- 
come diseased,  or  sink  and  die.  Their 
organs  of  digestion  and  assimilation  cannot 
extract  from  the  vegetable  mass  sufficient 
blood-nourishment,  neither  do  they  receive 
sufficient  stimulation  firom  it.  It  may  be 
contended  that  the  evil  is  an  artificial  one, 
engendered  by  artificial  life ;  that  may  or 
may  not  be  the  case,  but  so  the  question 
stands  at  present,  and  as  man  generaUy  is 
circumstanced  at  the  present  day,  he  will 
best  consult  his  own  comfort,  convenience, 
and  usefulness,  by  using  a  mixed  diet,  the 
power  to  use  wMch  has  been  bestowed 
upon  him  by  his  Creator.  He  will,  if  pos- 
sible, consume  albuminous  material,  anmial 
food  in  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  the 
waste  of  his  bodily,  especially  muscular, 
tissues ;  but  will  mmgle  it  with  such  respi- 
ratory food,  that  is,  saccharine,  or  starchy, 
and  oleaginous  substances,  as  will  supply 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  requisite  for  ani- 
mal temperature,  wiuLout  his  being  com- 
pelled to  undergo  the  muscular  exertion  of 
the  half  savage  himter. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  principles 
which  ought  to  regulate  man's  food,  and 
which  do  regulate  Sie  nourishment  of  his 
material  animal  body,  there  has  been  omit- 
ted— for  the  ssJce  of  avoiding  confusion — 
all  notice  of  an  important  and  generally 
distributed  component  of  the  animal  frame, 
the  gelatinous,  or  jelly,  principle.    This, 
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which  enters  mainly  into  the  composition 
of  the  skin  and  tendons,  and  whicn  forms 
the  animal  constituent  of  the  bones,  belongs 
to  none  of  the  principles  already  enume- 
rated ;  and  although  it  contains  nitrogen,  is 
much  simpler  in  composition  than  albumen. 
In  the  form  of  isinslass,  gelatine,  or  glue, 
it  is  familiar  to  a&«  As  gelatine  enters 
lareel)r  into  the  constitution  of  the  animal 
body,  it  must,  of  course,  be  a  valuable,  if  it 
is  not  an  essential,  addition  to  its  means  of 
nutriment,  when  taken  in  the  food,  and 
especially  as  a  substitute  for  albuminous 
nourishment,  which  must,  in  its  absence, 
be  used  up  in  supplying  nutriment  to  the 
azotized  gelatinous  tissues.  The  only  other 
constituents  of  food  it  remains  to  notice  are 
the  mineral  dements— salts  of  iron,  potash, 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  &c.,  and  vnth  them, 
sulphur  and  phosphorus ;  these  must  be, 
and  they  generally  are,  afforded  to  the  sys- 
tem, along  with  nutriment  generally. 

To  review  the  principles  which  regulate 
food  and  nourishment :  We  have  vegetables 
as  the  first  agents  for  taking  up  the  elemen- 
tary forms  of  matter,  and  combining  md 
transforming  them  into  such  components  as 
are  suited  to  the  digestive  organs  of  the 
vegetable  subsisting  animal  which  consumes 
them,  and  in  whi^  they  are  built  up  Into 
the  blood-filled  animal  frame,  of  muscle, 
nerve,  and  bone,  ready  fbr  the  consumption 
of  the  camivora,  or  flesh-eaters,  and  to 
yield  sustenance  suited  to  the  wants  of 
man.  We  have  these  nutrient  princmles, 
consisting  of  albuminous  compounds,  fitted 
to  nourish  albuminous  tissues,  gelatinous 
to  nourish  gelatinous,  and  saccharine  and 
farinaceoiis  to  supply  the  matter  of  fud, 
and  to  take  part  in  aU  the  other  operations 
of  the  system,  or  to  be  stored  up  as  £U. 
Lastly,  we  have  water,  the  a^^ueous  prin- 
ciple, as  the  necessary  medium  witiiout 
wiiich  these  varied  operations  could  not  be 
carried  out. 

To  apply  these  principles  to  man,  vre  find 
him  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  Tnaintyin 
health  and  life  on  animal  food  alone,  or  on 
yegetable  food  alone,  but  we  also  find  hun 
fitted  by  organization  to  subsist  on  a  mixed 
diet,  such  as  is  most  in  accordance  with  the 
habits  and  usages  of  civilized  oommunitiei 
like  Britain. 

In  the  selection  of  food,  however.  It  is 
not  sufficient  that  it  contains  tiie  prindplei 
necessary  for  the  nutriment  of  ue  body, 
but  these  principles  must  be  reducible  by 
the  digestive  powers  ;  it  matters  not  that 
wood  fibre  nearly  approaches  starch  or  gum 
in  composition,  or  that  horn  contains  albu- 
men largely,  if  the  firm  texture  is  not  soln- 
ble  in  the  stomach ;  and  the  same  argument 
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appJies  to  food  generally — forms, 

indeed,  Uiat  comideration.  with  respect  to 
It  which  comes  under  the  designation — 
Dm'-  that  is  the  fscilitj  or  the  reyerse 
widi  which  certain  articles  used  as  food  are 
digested.  To  the  strong  and  healthy,  this 
is  within  certain  limits  a  matter  of  com- 
psratiTe  indifference ;  to  those  who  suffer 
nam  weakened  digestion — and  they  are 
Toy  many — it  beoomea  a  matter  of  para- 
nooBt  importancet  as  one  on  which  com- 
tat  and  eren  li&  depends.  The  subject 
has  encaged  a  laige  share  of  the  attention 
«f  »»*3"^^  men,  and  is  too  extensiye  to 
be  fiiUy  treated  here ;  the  aim  of  the 
•nUmr,  theittCBre,  is  rather  to  point  out  the 
nrnripUii  on  which  diet  should  be  re^- 
Utsd^thaa  todes<»ndto  special  minutue, 
and  these  he  ia  man  willing  to  omit,  from 
tkt  fret  that  these  minutus  are  greatly 
■itim  of  hidiyidual  peculiarity,  which 
iBT  in  each  one ;  ana  which  must  and 
oagat  to  be  matters  of  well-ascertained 
experience. 


Thna,  we  find  that  some  stomachs  are 
pfdeedy  unable  to  cope  with  frttr  matters, 
Ht  do  well  wiUi  the  add  or  saccnarine ;  a 
estdn  daaa  again,  seem  quite  at  ease  with 
■ilkt  which  throwa  odiers  into  a  ferment ; 
mn  mutton,  the  most  dig^tible  of  all 
■BSti,  haa,  in  a  case  within  the  author's 
kaoviadge^  iuTariably  produced  Tomiting 
vhm  eaten,  however  disguised. 

It  might  be  expected  that  something 
vDild  be  said  as  to  the  digestibility  of 
noom  ar^es;  but  this  is  sufficiently 
OMted  of  under  their  individual  heads, 
■d  the  tables  on  the  subject  which  have 
bm  drawn  up  are  not  to  be  depended 
■MB.  As  a  general  rule,  food  is  digested 
«idk  more  difficulty  in  proportion  to 
As  tiw^Mim«*Mi—  of  Its  structure,  whether 
•aiag  to  natmral  ccmformation,  or  insuffi- 
dent  mastication,  or  faulty  preparation 
or  cooking. —  See  BciUng,  Roasting,  j-c. 
Vegetables  require  more  digesting  than 
■nasi  substances,  but  they  remain  a  shorter 
tine  in  the  stomach  itself,  undergoing  a 
gnat  portion  of  Uie  process  after  they  have 
MBsd  ftom  that  orsan,  whereas  animal  food 
iMfcs  it  perfectly  digested.  This  is  partly 
the  reason  why  a  meal  of  animal  food 
n^aies  hunger  longer  than  one  composed 
of  irgelablfs,  but  something  is  also  aue  to 
the  pmt^  which  Uie  stomach  holds  with 
laneet  to  the  system  generally.  If  the 
desne  ftr  food  is  sympathetic  with  the 
VMts  of  tiie  body  at  large,  the  animal  food 
ahkh  better  supplies  those  wants,  must  do 
BO  for  a  longer  pcnod  than  the  other. 

Variaty  in  diet  ia  requisite  for  health.  A 
•__!_    _^.  ,_   ^£  jjntrimont,  even  though 
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it  contain  all  the  requisite  elements,  can 
scarcely  be  long  used  exclusively  as  food, 
vdthout  ii^ury  to  the  digestive  organs,  or 
even  danger  to  life.  Brown  bread  with 
water  is  perhaps  an  exception.  For  further 
information  upon  food,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  various  articles  in  this  work 
connected  vrith  the  sul]ject,  the  substance  of 
which  could  not  have  been  introduced  here 
without  needless  repetition  and  occupation 
of  space  which  cannot  be  spared.* 

FOOT-BATH.— See  Bath. 

FORCEPS— are  instruments  used  in 
medical  and  surgical  practice  as  substitutes 
for  the  hands  or  fingers,  not  only  for  itiQ 
sake  of  cleanliness,  but  as  being  capable  of 
introduction  into  poaitions  where  the  hands 
or  fingers  cannot  go.  A  pair  of  the  com- 
mon dressing  forceps — see  fig.;  article 
Dkbssino  —  would  be  found  useful  for 
many  purposes  in  domestic  management,  if 
for  nothing  else  than  taking  off  plasters, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  responsible  persons 
generally,  who  reside  at  a  distance  from 
medical  assistance,  were  provided  with  a 
pair  of  artery  spring  forceps.  This  instru- 
ment, which  somewhat  resembles  the  other 
in  shape,  is  provided  with  a  spring  catch 
which  keeps  its  points  perfectly  closed 
when  required.  In  many  cases  ot  woimds 
involving  the  severance  of  an  artery,  an 
improfessional  person  could  not  perhaps 
employ  any  means  for  stopping  the  bleed- 
ing with  such  probable  certainty  and  ease. 

liefer  to-^Hcsmorrhage^Ariery, 

FORE-ARM.— The  lower  arm,  between 
the  elbow  and  the  hand.  It  contains  two 
bones — ^fig.  A.      The  radius — 1 — and  Uie 
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ulna — 2.  These  are  articulated  or  jointed 
at  their  upper  extremity — 3 — ^to  the  single 
bone  of  the  arm ;  at  their  lower  extremities 
to  the  small  bones  of  the  wrist.  The  bones 
in  the  fore-arm  are  very  often  broken,  and, 
of  children,  are  often  bent  by  accident, 
without  fracture. — Refer  to  Fracture, 

FO^VL.— See  Poultry. 

FOX-OLOVE.— See  DigitdlU, 

FRACTURES  op  the  Bones— are  acci- 
dents which,  from  their  nature,  can  only  be 
treated  with  certain  efficiency  and  success 
6y  the  educated  surgeon ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  from  their  frequent  occurrence,  par- 
ticularly in  situations  where  no  surreal 
assistance  can  be  readily  procured,  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  unprofessional  persons 
should  be  able  to  manage  them  in  some- 
thing like  an  intelligent  manner. 

The  existence  of  fracture  is,  in  some 
situations,  made  out  with  difficulty,  even 
by  the  skilful;  this  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  Ticinity  of  jomts  such  as  the 
ankle,  hip,  shoulder,  &c.,  but  in  others,  as 
in  the  middle  of  the  lone  bones,  such  as 
those  of  the  leg,  thigh,  lore-arm  or  arm, 
the  fact  is  oftcsi  too  obvious  to  be  over- 
looked by  the  most  careless.  The  general 
symptoms  of  fracture  having  occurred,  are 
pain  and  loss  of  power  over  the  injured 
limb,  which  is  altered  in  shape  or  crooked, 
probably  swollen  and  shortened.  Its  lower 
extremity  hangs  loosely,  and  is  more  move- 
able than  it  ought  to  be,  motion  being 
generally  accompanied  with  a  sensation  of 
grating,  perceptible  both  to  the  sufferer  and 
to  the  person  handling  the  limb.  The 
broken  ends — generally  the  upper  one — 
probably  project  against  the  skin,  or,  it 
may  be,  protrude  entirely  through  it,  con- 
stituting a  compoimd  fracture.  Much  of 
the  displacement  of  the  fractured  ends  of 
the  bone  is  due  to  the  contraction  of  some 
of  the  muscles  of  the  limb,  which  are,  from 
the  nature  of  the  injury,  freed  from  the 
controlling  counter-action  of  other  muscles. 
This  fact  it  is  important  to  remember  in  the 
treatment,  during  which,  when  it  can  be 
done  without  sacrificing  too  much  other 
essential  points,  the  injured  limb  should 
be  placed  in  a  position  which  allows  the 
muscles  generally  to  be  in  a  relaxed  con- 
dition. In  addition  to  these  local  signs,  a 
person  who  has  suffered  from  severe  frac- 
ture is  generally  faint  and  depressed  for 
some  time  after. 

In  many  cases  of  fractured  bones,  how- 
ever, tlie  symptoms  are  far  from  being  so 
plainly  marked  as  described  above. 

The  fructure  of  a  bone  is,  of  course,  in 
itself,  a  severe  injury,  but  it  is  rendered 
infinitely  more  so,  by  the  wounding  and 


tearing  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  limb  by  the, 
generuly,  ragged  ends  of  the  bone ;  this, 
therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  prevent,  as  much 
as  possible,  both  in  removing  the  sufferer 
and  afterwards. 

It  being  ascertained  that  a  fructure  has 
occurred,  if  surgical  assistance  is  not  im- 
mediately at  hand,  the  removal  of  the 
sufferer  will  probably  be  requisite.  If  the 
upper  extremity  be  the  part  involved,  it 
should  be  well  supported  by  a  slinff  in  the 
meanwhile,  and  the  sufferer  will  fina  walk- 
ing a  much  easier  and  less  painful  mode  of 
locomotion  than  any  other.  Much  injury 
and  suffering  are  often  inflicted  upon 
persons  who  have  fractured  a  lower  ex- 
tremity, by  hasty  and  injudicious  manage- 
ment in  the  removal ;  the  lower  end  of  the 
limb  is  left  entirely  unsupported,  or  at  best, 
is  carried  by  some  of  those  around,  causing 
thereby  CTeat  pain,  incTOasing  the  wound- 
ing of  the  soft  parts  within,  or,  it  may 
be,  occasioning  the  protrusion  of  the  bone 
through  the  skin ;  and  thus,  especially  if  the 
last  should  occur,  diminishing  greatly  the 
chances  of  a  sood  recovery.  A  person  who 
has  fractured  the  leg,  if  he  be  not  almdy 
lying  on  the  ground,  should  be  placed 
there  till  a  shutter,  a  door,  or  flat  Ix^d  of 
some  kind  can  be  procured ;  this  should  be 
placed  alongside,  covered  of  course  with 
coats  or  the  like,  and  the  sufferer,  gently, 
rather  slid  than  lifted  upon  it ;  on  this  Kb  i» 
to  he  hand-carried,  even  if  the  distance  is 
considerable,  as  much  preferable  either  to 
cart  or  carriage  conveyance.  Before  lift- 
ing, however,  the  fractured  limb  should  be 
secured  from  motion  as  much  as  possible, 
either  by  tying  it  to  the  sound  one  by 
means  of  han&erchiefs,  or  by  straw  or 
other  material  placed  about  it:* in  the 
meanwhile,  a  Jirm  bed  should  be  prepared 
for  the  patient ;  a  mattress  is  most  suitable 
if  procurable,  if  not,  a  board  of  sufficient 
length,  passed  under  the  ordinary  bed,  will 
do;  the  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  the 
sinking  which  inevitably  occurs  from  a 
person  lying  long  in  one  place  in  bed,  a 
circumstance  which  much  mterferes  both 
with  comfort  and  treatment.  The  object  in 
view  in  the  treatment  of  a  fructured  bone, 
is  to  preserve  the  broken  ends  in  contact,  at 
steadily  and  as  exactly  in  their  proper 
relative  positions  as  possible,  so  thiat  the 
curative  and  consolidatory  process  may 
proceed  without  disturbance,  and  that 
when  this  is  complete  the  symmetry  of  the 
limb  may  be  unaltered.  In  giving  direc- 
tions as  to  the  management  of  fjactiired 
bones  by  unprofessional  persons,  the  author 
feels  how  (ufficult  the  task,  of  oonTeying 
the  information,  is  to  hims^  and  howftifi 

*  In  moit  cases  of  f  raotnre  ofthe  leg,  relief  will  be  frtven  at  onoe  t^  bending  the  knee,  and  plidng  tlM  hg, 
Ijtng  on  Its  outer  tide,  upon  a  pUlov,  or  other  toft  material. 
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man  difficult  it  must  be  to  those  unaceufl- 
tomed  to  deal  with  such  matters,  to  treat 
dicm  at  all  satjafitctorily  firom  a  written  de- 
•criptioa;  at  the  same  time  cases  do  occur,  in 
which  the  choice  lies  only  between  perfect 
imomiee  and  some  amount  of  information 
(B  the  methods  to  be  adf^ted.  For  such  cases 
this  article  is  written;  for  certainly  no 
Mottent  from  fracture,  in  his  senses,  would 
obmit  to,  nor  any  unprofessional  person 
undertake  the  treatment,  if  skilled  assist- 
ance was  tf»  any  way  procurable.  In 
•difitinn,  the  author  would  strongly  advise 
say  who  are  likely,  in  their  course  through 
lifi^  to  be  thrown  much  in  out  of  the  way 
coeamstances,  and  who  would  wish  to  be 
Qsefidl,  to  see  for  themselyes  in  some  hospi- 
til  the  mode  of  putting  up  fractured  bones. 
A  few  hoars,  eren,  of  obsenration,  would 
tneh  them  more  than  all  written  descrip- 
dons,  though  these  might  afterwards  refresh 
As  memory. 

Bther  after  or  before  the  patient  is 
pheed  in  bed,  the  clothes  must  be  removed, 
od  ^,  the  imured  limb ;  of  course  by  the 
■BIDS  if  poaswle.  The  proper  applications 
ssst  meanwhile  be  got  ready  as  quickly  as 
■aj  be.  These  are,  splints,  such  as  are 
noommcnded  in  each  particular  form  of 
■eeident,  with  their  cushions  and  bandages. 
-^8ee  AbmEo^.  Some  surgeons  delay  the 
iwiKcatioin  m  the  splints  for  some  days,  till 
as  swdling,  wluch  always  occurs  more  or 
kn  after  fracture,  has  subsided,  and  some 
CMS  sMjf  occur  in  which  this  is  desirable ; 
but  the  majority  of  practitioners  put  the 
ip&its  OIL  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  acci- 
wQt,  and  this  is  certainly  the  preferable 
ptaetioe.  There  almost  always  exists  a 
ttndencT  to  spasmodic  startingfof  a  limb 
vliich  has  been  fructured,  for  some  time 
ifier  the  accident,  and  this  constantly  tends 
to  disj^ace  the  bones,  and  to  increase  the 
Uee^tion  and  swelling  of  the  soft  parts ; 
diis  may  in  great  measure  be  prevented  by 
the  early  ste^ying  of  the  whole  limb  by  the 
^lint,  which,  however,  need  not  be  bound 
ti|^7,  and  jdaj  be  so  applied  as  to  be 
koKned  at  onoe  if  requisite.* 

A  nlint  is  simply  an  agent  which  can  be 
bouadtoafractored  limb  and  which  will  keep 
it  ia  the  straight  position ;  it  may,  therefore, 
be  made  of  wood,  iron«  leather,  or  even  straw. 
Ike  variety  of  splints  is  very  great,  but  as 
this  article  is  written  for  use  in  situations 
vheie  only  the  simplest  means  are  sup- 
poeed  to  be  at  hand,  the  simplest  modes 
of  management  only  will  be  adverted  to. 


Moreover,  fractures  may  be  treated  without 
splints,  properly  so  called,  as  by  starch 
bandage  or  the  like,  or  by  position  simply. 
As  the  continued  contact  of  hard  splmts 
would  occasion  pain,  they  are  usutdly 
cushioned  or  padded ;  this  may  be  effected 
by  any  soft  material,  care  being  taken  that 
the  padding  projects  everywhere  beyond 
the  edges  of  the  splint,  to  which  it  may,  if 
convenient,  be  attached  by  tapes — fig.  D. 


•TteefaMiSo 


tTUi 


laatXjt  all  things  being  arranged,  tlie 
setting  of  the  fracture  remains  to  bo 
effected.  ^  This,  which  is  always  painful, 
consists  in  bringing  the  broken  ends  into 
contact,  as  much  as  possible  in  their  proper 
relative  position.  In  some  few  coses,  as  in 
the  leg,  It  may  happen  that  although  there 
is  fracture,  there  is  no  displacement ;  but  in 
the  majority  of  instances  the  broken  ends 
overlap  one  another,  being  drawn  by  the 
action  of  the  muscles ;  the  main  requisite, 
therefore,  in  the  reduction  of  a  fracture,  is 
by  gentle  but  steady  drawing  down  of  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  limo— whilst  the 
upper  is  fixed— to  brins  the  ends  to  a  level, 
and,  if  possible,  place  them  one  against  the 
other ;  in  the  drawing  down,  however,  the 
hand  should  not  grasp  the  extremity  of 
the  fractured  bone,  but  should  be  applied 
below  the  joint.  Thus,  in  setting  a  frac- 
tured thigh,  the  surgeon  grasps  the  leg,  not 
the  lower  part  of  the  tMgh,  &c.  After  a 
fracture  has  been  once  set,  it  should  never, 
if  x)ossible,  be  disturbed  again.  This  docs 
not  mean  that  the  appliances  arc  not  to  be 
removed,  and  the  progress  of  the  case  in- 
spected ;  for  if  this  be  not  done,  and  if  by 
any  chance  the  proper  position  should  have 
been  disturbed,  the  bones  may  become 
solidly  fixed  in  an  improper  manner,  and 
deformity  result,  or  the  skin  may  become 
ulcerated ;  but  the  appliances  should  not  be 
removed,  if  possible,  before  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  and  if  all  seems  going  on  well, 
not  moved  again  for  ten  days  at  least,  imless 

eitber  beforo  or  after  tho  appUetUon  ot  the  tpllnU  may  be  In  great  measore  obriated  by 
over  the  fractured  Umb,  on  botb  aides,  to  the  bedclothes,  ao  at  to  keep  it  perfectly 


Stint  enahiooi  of  BC  Bonijeanrd 
Is  objeetioii.     These  are  made  of 
robber,  and  are  inflated  with  ahr 
or  dimlniahed  as  required. 
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for  some  special  purpose.  If  a  fracture  is 
often  disturbed  or  pulled  about  during  the 
process  of  consolidation,  it  may  chance 
that  this  will  only  be  effected  imperfectly, 
and  what  is  called  a  fedse  joint  formed,  that 
is,  the  broken  part,  instead  of  being  firm, 
moves  like  a  joint,  and  the  limb  is  useless. 
It  had  better  be  crooked  or  shortened. 

Lrfistl^,  much  care  is  always  required 
that  a  limb  which  has  been  fractured  is  not 
used  too  soon  after  the  accident,  otherwise 
it  may  cither  be  snapped  ag^ain,  or  it  may 
be  bent.  The  first  advance  towards  the 
cure  of  a  broken  bone,  is  the  throwing  out 
of  a  jeUv-like  matter  around  the  ends ;  this 
p;radually  becomes  more  solid,  and,  at  last, 
IS  converted  into  a  thick  ring  of  bone ;  but 
for  this  latter  change  the  lapse  of  some 
months  is  requisite :  although,  therefore, 
the  uniting  material,  or  "caUus"  as  it  is 
called,  may  be  strong  enough  for  ordinary 
purposes  a  considerable  time  before  ossifica- 
tion has  been  efiected,  it  will  not  bear  ex- 
traordinary efforts. 

With  respect  to  the  general  treatment  of 
a  person  who  has  suffered  from  fracture,  it 
is  always  advisable,  that  for  some  little 
time  after  the  accident  the  diet  should  be 
lowered,  but  that  when  the  inflammatory 
stage  is  passed,  the  individual  should  re- 
turn as  much  as  possible  to  his  ordinary 
food.  Care  must  be  taken,  if  the  person 
has  been  accustomed  to  much  alcoholic 
stimulant,  that  it  is  not  unduly  abstracted, 
otherwise  the  powers  of  the  constitution 
will  be  so  reduced,  that  the  reparative 
process  cannot  take  place,  and  the  fracture 
will  remain  ununited.  In  fractures  of  the 
lower  limbs,  the  use  of  a  bed>pan  and 
urinal  of  some  kind  will  be  required,  and 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  back,  that  it 
does  not  get  sore.  *  An  elastic  horse-shoe 
cnishion — see  Eljlstic— will  be  a  great  com- 
fort in  such  cases. 

Fractures  of  the  ahdl  have  been  already 
alluded  to  under  article  Brain. 

Fracture  of  the  lower  jaw  is  generally 
tolerably  evident.  The  simplest  treatment  is 
that  recommended  by  Professor  Fergusson. 
Two  narrow  wedges  of  cork,  about  an  inch 
and  a-half  long,  a  quarter  thick  at  the  base, 
and  sloping  away  to  a  point,  are  placed 
between  the  teeth,  one  on  each  side ;  a  piece 
of  pastebo€U'd  softened  in  water,  or  of  gutta 
percha,  is  then  to  be  moulded  roimd  the 

1*aw,  and  fixed,  cither  by  a  bandage  or  hand- 
:erchief  going  over  the  crown  oi  the  head. 
By  this  method,  space  is  left  between  the 
front  teeth  for  the  administration  of  liquid 
nourishment.  The  sufferer  should  rinse  the 
mouth  frequently  with  tincture  of  myrrh 
and  water. 


Fracture  of  the  hones  of  the  spine  is  a  rare 
accident.  It  may  be  suspected,  when, 
after  injury  to  the  spine,  loss  of  sensation 
in,  or  of  power  over  the  part,  ensues  below 
the  site  of  the  accident.  In  such  a  case, 
nothing  could  be  done  by  unprofessional 
persons  beyond  placing  the  sufferer  in  as 
easy  a  position  as  possible. 

Fracture  of  the  ribs  is  known  by  the  pain 
which  is  felt  at  the  injured  spot  in  every 
motion  of  the  body,  even  by  breathing. 
The  sufferer  feels  a  grating  sensation,  whidi 
may  be  felt  by  another  person  laying  the 
hand  on  the  place.  The  chief  risk  involved 
in  fractured  ribs  is  from  injury  to  the  lungs 
by  the  sharp  ends  of  the  bone,  and  when 
this  occurs  it  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  inflam- 
mation, which  wul  require  the  usual  treat- 
ment of  the  affection,  from  whatever  cause 
arising.  On  this  account,  an  individual 
who  has  suffered  from  fr^ustured  ribs  should 
be  especially  careful,  and  for  some  little 
time  after  the  accident  should  reduce  his 
usual  diet  considerably.  The  application 
of  the  hot  bran  bag  for  some  days  after  the 
accident  will  afford  much  relief^  and  it  may 
be  used  over  the  ustial  bandage.  When 
ribs  on  both  sides  of  the  chest  are  injured, 
this,  with  leeches  if  requisite,  should  be 
the  sole  application  ;  the  patient  being  con- 
fined to  bed  for  at  least  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  in  the  posture  found  to  be  the  easiest, 
which  will  probably  be  a  half-sitting  one^ 
supported  by  pillows,  or  some  other  means. 
— See  **  Bed..  When  the  ribs  on  one  side 
only  are  injured,  less  confinement  is  re- 
quired, but  the  chest  should  be  encircled, 
as  firmly  as  can  be  borne  comfortably,  with 
a  band  of  stout  calico,  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  wide,  and  double ;  this  should  go 
once  and  a-half  round,  and  be  sewed;  a 
month  will  probably  be  required  for  the 
cure. 

Fracture  of  the  collar-bone  is  a  frequent 
accident,  usually  from  falls  on  the  shoulder. 
It  is  generally  easily  detected.  As  the  use 
of  the  coUar-bone  is  to  keep  the  shoulder 
back, — when  broken,  the  shoulder  of  the 
injured  side  falls  forward,  pushing  the 
broken  ends  over  one  another.  The  ^ject 
of  treatment,  therefore,  must  be  to  keep 
back  the  shoulder  by  artificial  means,  isxml 
the  bone  has  recovered  its  solidity.  This 
might  be  done  by  keeping  a  person  con- 
fined to  bed,  and  in  such  a  position  that  tiie 
weight  of  tiie  shoulder  falling  badLWvds 
would  pull  the  bone  into  position  without 
any  other  means  being  used ;  few  'penaas. 
however,  will  submit  to  the  confinement 
necessary,  and  other  methods  are  resorted 
to  ;  they  arc  varied,  but  that  recommended 
by  the  late  Mr.  Liston  will  most  easily,  and 


*  See  Article  Fevor,  for  precaatione  as  to  thiB. 
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with  bert  pToapect  of 


bj-  tbe  unpiofeuioiial.  A  wedge-ihaped 
pad,  of  mT  fl™^  materi&l — a  pair  of  Btoc'~ 
mp  folded  wiU  do — is  to  be  enTeloped 
tiu  middk  of  k  boH  ahawl  at  handkerchief 
ofnit^ileiiie.  The  pad  is  then  to  be  placed 
in  the  nm-pit  of  the  injured  tide— fig.  A,  I — 


4e  Kdi  of  the  ahawl  most  next  be  emiaed 
«nr  the  oppoute  iliouldcT^S — end  tied 
ia  ibe  um-pit,  u  TepmenCed;  folded  cloth 
•f  nma  kind  being  interposed  to  prerent 
taing  of  the  akin.  Anouior  handkerchief 
(i  Wd  of  some  kind  is  next  to  be  applied 
~t-~ia  n  to  bind  the  arm  down,  to  the 
mit  in  *nch  a  manner  that  the  pad  in  the 
BB^t  acta  OB  a  fulcrom,  or  gives  such  a 
■panJuM  "  M  allow*  the  outer  end  of  the 
broken  eollar^bona  to  be  pulled  outwaids, 
H  tlie  ann  ii  bound  to  the  aide  ;  a  aling 
Olnlapina  the  vhole  foie-orm  is  next  to 
be  iDpliea,  and  completes  the  apparatus, 
vUdi  abnild  be  worn  for  a  month  at  least. 
If  anfollj  attended  to  thin  apparatiu  will 
pnit*  Tety  effectual,  and  the  means  for  it 
Ml  slwiTi  be  proeuied.  It  should  bo  un- 
tertood  that  die  principle  of  (he  treatment 
K  "'^fmiing  the  broken  bone  by  means  of 
At  pad  in  the  onn-pit.  It  is  sometinics 
Mqimle  to  apply  abanda^e  &om  the  fingers 
^vndi  to  prevent  swellmg. 

hsctmei  and  other  injuries  about  the 
AoqldB-joiiit  are  often  so  otneurc  that  no 
whteated  penon  conld  distinguish  them. 
the  bast  maoagcmcnt  until  surgical  assist- 
■M  can  be  procured,  if  it  is  far  distant, 
■iU  be  poiect  rest ;  probably  much  com- 
in  may  be  derived  &om  the  use  of  the 
Jti  in  the  arm-pit,  aa  recommended  foi 
Maka  eoUar-bone,  and  also  of  a  sling  sup- 
ptrtBg  the  fore-arm,  wholly  or  only  at  the 
*lifli  aa  may  be  most  easy  to  the  patient. 


The  confining  luuid— fig.  A,  S— m 
however,  be  used. 

In  Jraclurt  of  the  thafi  of  Iht  a 
it  is  better  to  put  the  whole  limb  in  a  sling 
at  once,  and  if  the  prason  has  to  jfa  to  the 
surgeon,  he  will  find  it  easier  to  walk  than 
"    ride  in  any  conveyance.    Confinement  to 


I  an  easy  position  oi 
is  much  swelling,  it  must  be  lightly  band- 
aged &om  the  fingds  to  the  shoulder,  and 
a  couple  of  aplints  of  wood  or  other  firm 
niatenal*two  and  a-half  inches  wide,  ap- 
plied one  on  each  side  the  limb— fig.  B— 1 


and  secured  with  just  miBdent  firmness  to 

firevent  morement  by  means  of  two  or  three 
ooped  bandages.    This  bandage— fig.  C — 


Id.  lad  wltai  U  l>  rr 


is  made  bv  taking  a  doubled  length,  suffi- 
'■  —  ■  for  the  puipose  required,  of  the  corn- 
roller  bandage  i  one  end,  or  "tail," 
of  the  bandage — 1 — is  passed  through  tb« 
fannd  in  most  harut.  In  one  ihipe  or  wiothtr,  rat+i 
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looped  extremity — 2  —  and  may  then  be 
tied  to  the  other  tail — 8.      This  form  of 
bandage  has  the  great  advantage  of  being 
easily  loosened  if  requisite,  on  account  of 
swelling.  After  the  first  few  days,  when  the 
swelling  has  subsided,  the  firacture  of  the 
arm  may  be  put  up  more  firmly  and  per* 
manently.    After  bandaging  the  limb  tole- 
rably firm,  a  splint  of  pasteboard  or  of 
gutta  percha,  or  leather,  or  indeed  of  any 
firm  material,  is  to  be  put  on  each  side  of  the 
limb — fig.  B.      These  ought,  however,  to 
be  shaped  as  represented  by  the  dotted  line 
— 2— to  come  a  little  way  along  the  fore- 
arm, and  having  been  previously  shaped  on 
the  soimd  arm,  instead  of  the  looped  band- 
age, should  be  well  fixed  by  means  of  the 
common  roller,  which  may  be  kept  firom 
slipping  by  the  addition  of  starch  or  paste 
OS  it  is  put  on.   Instead  of  the  splints,  how- 
ever, the  starch  bandage  alone,  if  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  very  muscular,  may  be  used ; 
but  in  this  case,  both  the  inner  and  outer 
bandage  must  be  well  saturated  with  strong 
starch,  flour  paste,  or  gum,  or  white  of  esg, 
and  it  is  well  to  make  the  addition  of  strips 
of  stout  paper,  pasted  down  over  the  inner 
bandage,  and  covered  by  the  outer  one,  to 
give  additional  firmness.*  In  this  case,  it 
will  be  requisite  to  keep  the  arm  very  quiet 
till  the  paste  has  dried,  or  a  wooden  splint 
may  be  tied  outside  the  bandages  till  this 
has  taken  place.     A  sling  will  be  requisite 
to  support  the  hand  and  wrist,  but  not  the 
elbow^  which  should  be  allowed  to  hang,  the 
weight  tending  to  keep  the  bone  straight. 

Fracture  of  the  fore-arm  is  a  very  com- 
mon accident.  In  children  the  bones  are 
most  frequently  partly  broken  and  partly 
bent ;  in  adults  both  bones  or  one  only  may 
be  broken;  in  the  latter  case,  the  sound 
bone  acts  as  a  splint  to  hold  the  other  in 
place ;  and  should  the  accident  be  detected, 
a  perfectly  straight  splint  of  light  wood^ 
applied  to  the  inside  of  the  arm,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  elbow  to  the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  fixed  by  a  common  roller,  or  by 
some  looped  bandages,  is  all  that  is  re- 
qiiired ;  and,  indeed,  when  both  bones  are 
broken,  the  same  treatment  will  be  suffi- 
cient, though  some  apply  a  splint  on  each 
side.  After  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  in 
adults,  the  splints  may  be  taken  ofi*,  and 
starch  bandage  used ;  but  in  children  who 
are  liable  to  falls  it  is  better  to  give  them 
the  protection  of  the  wood  for  some  time 
longer.  In  fracture  of  the  fore-arm,  the 
sling  ought  to  give  support  from  the  elbow 
to  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and  the  limb 
must  of  course  be  kept  bent  at  the  elbow 
during  the  period  of  cure. 

Fracture  of  the  fingera  is  treated  by  a 
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naiTOW,  straight,  wood  splint,  ur  by  starch 
bandage. 

Treatment  of  a  fracture  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity by  an  unprofessional  person  must 
be  a  most  unfortunate  contingency ;  but  the 
simpler  the  means  used,  the  more  lUiely  wiU 
its  management  be  conducted  with  some 
efficiency. 

In  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  thigh,  the 
removal  and  preparation  of  the  sufierer 
havinff  been  enected  as  already  pointed  out, 
the  foUo¥ring  apparatus  is  such  as  an  un- 
professional person  might,  vnth  a  little  care, 
manage  efficiently ;  and  the  materials  for  its 
construction  can  scarcely  ever  fail  to  be  pro- 
curable. Three  pieces  of  wood,  about  tuee- 
eighths  of  an  mch  in  thickness,  wiU  be 
required,  and  the  measurement  as  to  length 
should  be  made  on  the  soimd  extremity. 
One  of  the  pieces  must  be  sufficiently  broad 
to  extend  completely  under  the  limb,  and 
sufficiently  long  to  extend  frxmi  just  above 
the  middle  of  tiie  thigh— fig.  E,  P,  1, 1— to 
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below  the  calf  of  the  leg,  being  edged  ofi 
at  either  end.  The  next  piece — 2,  2— to  be 
fixed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  imder  one, 
should  extend  from  just  above  the  hip  to  a 
little  beyond  the  foot,  and  must  be  pierced 
with  two  holes  at  the  upper  end ;  the  re- 
maining piece — fie.  F,  3  —  should  extend 
from  about  two-tnirds  up  the  thigh,  to  a 
little  beyond  the  foot ;  being  fixed  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  imder  piece,  and  connected 
with  the  outer  piece  at  the  lower  end — fig. 
F,  4 — a  slanting  support  for  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  and  about  the  same  width,  being  fitted 
in,  so  that  it  will  admit  of  the  limb  being 
extended  to  quite  its  full  length ;  this  beins 
ascertained  by  measurement  of  the  soima 
leg.  The  middle  of  the  apparatus  forma  a 
kind  of  box.  A  soft  handkerchief  padded 
must  now  be  placed  between  the  tm^is-^ 
fig.  £,  6,  6.    At  this  stage  Uie  limb  must 


*  Plaster  of  ParU  and  Dextrine  are  now  much  ased  in  the  treatment  of  lectures.  Tlie  latter,  ecpedalljr 
in  cases  of  simple  fractare,  Is  a  Tery  convenient,  and  at  the  same  time,  effectual  application,  bm  tbiN 
methods  are  scaiceljr  to  be  attempted  by  the  anUiItlatt^d.    Sco  Appendix— Dextrine. 
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be  Kt  One  penon  thoiild  hold  the  body  of 
ike  nOenr  malj  at  the  hipe,  whilst  anouier 
gamag  the  leg  just  eboye  the  ankle,  hj  a 
fmm  and  steMlj  poll,  straightena  the  m- 
jimd  limb  to  the  Mnne  length  as  the  sound 
ooe;  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  being 
hj  this  means  brousht  into  oontaet.    The 
apppstas   haying  been   preriously    wdl 
paodad  with  any  soft  material — even  chaff 
or  dried  leaves  will  do^the  broken  limb, 
■tin  kepi  on  the  stretch,  should  be  gently 
plieedmit.  The  foot  must  then  be  secured 
to  the  padded  foot-board  by  means  of  a 
bsadsge  or  handkerchief — ^fig.  E,  7 — the 
hed  bsicf  also  well  supported  by  the  same 
or  eons  sunilar  applieatioii.    The  heel  may 
be  itill  further  anpported  by  means  of  a 
dooUe  tape  aewed  to  the  toe  of  a  sock,  pre- 
noQilT  put  upon  the  foot ;  the  tape  being 
cttiisd  ofer  the  top  of  the  foot-board,  and 
tied  to  a  nail  or  peg,  fixed  to  the  back. 
T3tt  ends  of  the  band — 6»  6— paesed  be- 
tween die  thighs  are  to  be  passed  through 
the  holes  m  uie  ^HPP^  P<^  ^^  piece  No.  2, 
tad  tied  with  sumdent  firmness  to  keep 
the  hmb  on  the  stretch.     Thit  it  the  esseiu 
tialpart  oftAs  tnatment — the  foot  bound  to 
theJbot4)oard*  and  the  band  tied  throuj^ 
the  holes  in  the  upper  part  of  piece  2,  act 
igiiiM  one  another,  and  keep  the  limb  ex- 
tended.   The  upper  end  of  2,  must  next 
be  Rcored  br  a  band — 8— passed  round  the 
body,  snd  the  fixing  of  the  apparatus  is 
eon^dete.    It  will  be  well,  howeyer,  to  fill 
op  all  the  interstices  between  it  and  the 
Hah,  by  means  of  soft  material  stuffed  in, 
nd  when  this  is  done,  as  a  further  means 
of  tecnrity,  to  fix  one  or  two  bandages  or 
haadkerchiefs—10,  10— round  both  appa- 
ntn  snd  limb. 

The  sboye  oontriyanoe  is  a  modification 
of  the  ooe  most  used  by  surgeons  for  the 
tmtment  of  fiactured  thigh,  but  requires 
enuh  lees  bandaging,  and  is,  for  this  reason, 
prdiersble.  In  the  usual  form  of  long  thigh 
qpliat,  the  entire  efficiency  of  the  arrange- 
neatt  depends  upon  the  application  of  the 
beadage,  and  no  unprofiesisional  person  is 
likdy  to  put  it  on  properly.  The  apparatus 
■sy  he  used  for  firactures  of  the  upper  part 
of  us  leg,  aa  well  as  for  the  thigh.  Another 
ihsple  node  of  treating  ftac^es  of  the 
Vmer  port  of  the  thish,  or  upper  part  of 
^  leg,  is  by  means  of  two  pieces  of  wood 
ibubr  to  if  o.  2,  fig.  F,  but  shorter,  and  a 
km  dfldi,  such  aa  a  table-cloth,  in  each 
MS  of  w^ich  one  of  the  pieces  Ib  to  be 
Mdsd  up,  until  there  is  just  space  left  to 
eontsin  the  limb,  which  being  set,  and 
Jilaeed  in  the  ^Mce  so  left,  the  boards  are 
ts  be  tied  up  to  it  on  eaeh  side  by  means  of 
bsadkarddcfri  or  stout  tapes.     Again,  the 


sound  limb  may  be  made  to  act  as  a  splint 
to  the  broken  one.  Pads  of  some  soft 
material  should  be  placed  between  the 
most  prominent  points  of  each,  such  as  the 
knees,  ankles,  great  toes,  &o ;  and  i>added 
bands,  two  or  three  yards  long,  are  to  be 
wound  round  the  legs  as  they  are  placed 
tosether,  just  aboye  the  ankle,  and  just 
bcdow  the  knees.  Or  the  brokcoi  thish 
may  be  laid  on  a  pillow,  on  its  outer  si^e 
in  the  easiest  position  for  the  patient. 

Under  the  former  of  the  two  last-men- 
tioned modes  of  treatment,  a  short  splint, 
extending  the  length  of  the  thigh,  of  wood, 
tree  barl^  or  any  other  firm  material,  may 
be  allied  on  the  outer  side,  and  will  giye 
additional  support ;  imder  the  last-men- 
tioned, such  a  short  splint  may  be  used  on 
each  side. 

In  firactures  of  the  1^,  particularly  of 
the  lower  portion  of  it,  a  different  apparatus 
must  be  used,  although  in  many  respects 
the  mode  of  management  as  regards  pad- 
dins,  &c.,  &c.,  is  the  same.*  In  setting  the 
limb,  howeyer,  the  thigh  must  be  gnurped 
by  one  person,  and  the  foot  by  the  other. 
Tjie  easiest  position  for  the  limb  will  be 
with  the  knee  bent — fig.  G,  H — and  either 


of  the  contriyances  figured  may  be  easily 
constructed  of  any  common  wood.  Tlie 
upper  one — G— is  merely  a  board  adapted 
to  the  size  of  the  limb,  with  side  pieces 
— 1 — and  foot-board — 2^fastened  to  it,  and 
slung  by  ropes  from  the  comers,  so  that  it 
can  be  suspended,  as  represented,  firoma 


^  •  flwavwr 
belMMefto 


dfcotasl  wd  fbapto  mtttiod  of  trestmeat,  derlfed  by  the  aathor,  sad  appBcsble  to  earUln 
BtBt.  or  tiM  109-800  Appendix.  -rr™ 
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rafter  or  any  Other  conycnient  8iipi>ort.  This 
is  a  Tery  easy  kind  of  apparatus,  especially 
on  board  ship.  The  other  apparatus — H — 
is  also  to  be  constructed  firarm  boards,  as 
represented,  with  side-board  and  foot-board 
— 1  and  2.  In  both  these,  it  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage  to  scoop  out  a  hollow  for  the  heel, 
and  pad  well,  equally  with  the  whole  con- 
triyance,  with  soft  materials.  Reference 
to  the  foregoing  portions  of  this  article, 
especially  mat  on  fractured  thigh,  will 
sufficiently  explain  the  general  manage- 
ment of  these  cases. 

To  recapitulate :  the  first  remoyal  of  a 
patient  who  has  suffered  a  fracture  should 
always  be  conducted  with  the  care  enjoined 
in  the  first  part  of  this  irticle.  The  bed  for  a 
patient  simerins  frx>m  fracture  must  always 
be  a  firm  one.  The  adjustment  and  *'  putting 
up"  of  a  fracture  should  be  effected  as 
quickly  after  the  accident  as  may  be,  allow- 
ance being  made  for  swelling,  and  if  this 
becomes  extreme,  loosening  of  the  apparatus 
resorted  to.  In  setting,  the  bones  aboye  and 
below  the  injured  one,  not  the  it^wred  one 
ittelf,  are  to  De  &;rasped ;  parts,  such  as  the 
heel,  &c.,  are  to  oe  relieyed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  effects  of  the  continued  pres- 
sure which  they  must  necessarily  undergo 
during  the  treatment.  It  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  whateyer  appliances  are 
used  in  the  treatment  of  fractures,  they  are  all 
but  different  means  to  the  one  end — that  of 
keeping  the  broken  extremities  of  the  bone 
in  contmued  steady  contact  with  as  much 
ease  to  the  patient  as  possible ;  that  when 
this  has  been  done  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
lighter  applications  than  those  used  at  first 
may  be  employed,  such  as  the  starch  band- 
age, &o. 

In  conclusion,  the  foregoing  article  will 
be  of  small  benefit  to  those  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  ciyilization ;  but  its  hints — and 
our  space  admits  of  but  little  more— may 
proye  invaluable  to  those  dwelling,  or 
who  may  be  destined  to  dwell,  in  a  thinly- 
peopled  countr^r,  or  in  such  situations  as 
on  board  ship,  in  which  fractures  are  far 
from  being  imcommon  accidents.  Even  if 
proper  assistance  be  ultimately  procurable, 
the  intelligent  management  of  a  case  for 
the  first  few  days  may  be  of  the  highest 
importance ;  and  if  it  should  happen,  that 
throughout,  it  has  to  be  left  to  improfes- 
sional  management  alone,  eyen  should  a 
limb  somewhat  deficient  in  symmetry  be 
the  result,  its  cure  is  not  ukely  to  be 
more  tardy  or  less  painful,  because  those 
aroimd  are  not  in  total  ignorance  of  how  it 
ought  to  be  conducted. 

Compound  fractures  are  those  in  which 
there  is  a  wound  through  the  skin,  per- 


mittinjo;  access  of  the  external  air  to  tlie 
seat  of  the  fracture.  The  continsency  is  a 
truly  serious  one  to  be  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  surgeon.  Sometimes  the  bone 
protrudes  considerably  through  the  skin, 
and  its  end  requires  to  be  sawn  off  before 
it  can  be  returned  to  its  proper  position. 
The  great  object  is  to  heal  the  external 
woimd  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  probably 
as  good  a  plaster  as  any  will  be  a  piece  of 
linen  soaked  in  the  blood,  and  when  this 
is  separated  by  the  discharge,  the  simple 
water  dressing. 

FRECKLES  — the  well-known  brown 
spots  on  the  skin,  are  most  frequent  upon 
those  parts  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
light,  such  as  the  face,  neck,  hands,  &c., 
and  in  persons  of  &ir  complexion,  eerpe- 
cially  with  red  hair.  Water,  weakly  acidi- 
fied with  lemon-juice,  is  sometimes  useful 
as  a  wash.  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  recom- 
mends the  liniment  of  lime-water  and  oil, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  ammonia. 

FRICTION,  or  rubbing  a  portion  of  the 
body,  either  with  the  lumd  or  with  some 
interposed  material,  is  of  much  importance 
as  a  curatiye  agent.  Applied  to  the  skin 
by  means  of  rough  towels,  hair  gloyes,  &c, 
it  excites  its  nervous  sensibility,  and  the 
circulation  of  blood  through  its  capillary 
yessels.  Friction  with  the  hand  in  tmcken- 
in^  and  congestion  of  parts  beneath  the 
skm  is  often  of  much  service,  and  in  none 
is  its  beneficial  effect  more  obvious,  than 
where  the  breasts  are  painfully  distended 
with  milk  after  child-birth.  Ulie  various 
oils,  &c.,  used  along  with  friction,  are  gene- 
rally secondary  in  their  effects  to  the  me- 
chanical effect,  and  are  chiefly  serviceable 
in  facilitating  the  movement  of  the  hand, 
some,  however,  are  really  beneficial ;  the 
stimulant  applications  by  exciting,  and  the 
anodyne  by  soothing ;  moreover,  some,  sudi 
as  cod-liver  oil,  turpentine,  &c.,  appear  to 
exert  a  specific  effect.* 

Refer  to — Linimentt  ^c. 

FRIGHT.— See  Fear. 

FROST.-See  Cold. 

FRUITS.  — See  the  individual  articles 
upon  the  various  fruits. 

APPLES  — [Omitted  in  A.]— must  be 
classed  among  the  most  wholesome  fruits ; 
their  prevailing  acid  is  the  maUc  When 
perfectly  ripe  uiey  are  wholesome  for  most 
persons,  but,  like  miits  generally,  should  be 
eaten  in  the  forenoon,  and  not  after  a  mixed 
meal  of  meat  and  other  things.  When 
cooked  they  are  aperient.  For  the  dumxes 
which  occur  in  tne  mellowing  of  a^^es 
and  similar  fruits  in  store,  see  Fertnentatum. 

FRYING  is  a  mode  of  cookery  very  ill 
adapted  for  persons  of  weak  digestion. 


*  In  great  emsolatlon  flrom  dironio  dlwase.  where  exercise  canDot  be  taken.  (ricUoo,  kneading,  or  ituun* 
pooing  of  the  mnacles  of  tb«  limbs,  is  often  of  serrtee  to  maintain  ttieir  nutrition 
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FCMIOATION.— See  Cemtagion,  Ditm- 
FUNCnONAL  DISOKDER.— See  DU- 


FUNQL — See  Mu$hrooms, 
FUNIS.— The  navel  cord. 
FUR,  aa  an  article  of  dress,  may  be  either 
extremely  benefidal  or  the  rererse,  accor- 
ding to  the  maimer  in  which  it  is  used. 
When  worn  over  other  dothing  in  the  o]^en 
air,  or  as  a  regular  JSxed  article  of  clothmg 
ia  itid^  the  bad  conducting  power  of  fur 
renders  it  one  of  the  most  efficient  pro- 
teetois  against  cold,  or  rather  preserrers  of 
heat,  we  possess ;  but  when  it  is  used  as  an 
oecwibnaf  artide  of  dress,  it  is  a  dangerous 
one,  and  has   proved  so  in  the   yarious 
Ibnns  in  which  it  has  been  worn  by  females. 
When  kept  dose  to  the  skin— as  of  the 
aeck  or  uroat— for  any  lex^th  of  time,  it 
produces  exdted  action  ana  perspiration, 
vhich  is  liable  to  be   sudd^y  checked 
dM  moment  the  boa  or  Tictorine  is  thrown 
back,  and  cold  and  sore  throat  are  the 
coBtequences ;   yery  many  cases  of  this 
kind  occur,  and  the  cause  unsuspected,  is 
repeated  again  and  again  with  the  same 
emct,  laymg  the  foundation  perhaps  of 
MrioDS  disease  by  the  improper  use  of  the 
vcrjmesns  employed  to  guard  against  it. 
Hiny  liemdes  liable  to  cold  and  sore-throat 
hsTe  been  surprised  how  that  liability  has 
nnidied  with  the  layingaside  of  the  use 
of  for  round  the  throat.   The  change  must, 
l^owerer,  be  made  at  first  with  caution.  It  is 
not,  howercr,  the  fur  which  is  at  &ult,  but 
ths  uncertain  mode  of  usins  it ;  moreover, 
its  power  of  exdting  the  skin  renders  it  a 
wable  agent  when  worn    permanently 
aext  it,  particularly  upon   tne  chest  in 
^nnter,  by  persons  with  delicate  lungs.  It 
Aot  only  protects  from  cold,  but  keeps  up 
mild  counter-irritation.    A  prepared  hare 
or  nbbit  skin,  lined,  makes  as  good  a  fur 
duft  protector  as  any  other.  * 
Befer  to— Clothing,  %e. 
FURUNCLE,— A  boiL— See  Boil. 

6ALBANXJM,  one  of  the  gum  resins, 
V  piocnred  from  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
iM  i«  brought  chiefly  from  Persia  and 
India.  It  is  stimulant  and  carminative, 
but  it  not  much  employed  in  medicine  at 
praent  Its  best  preparations  are  the  plas- 
ter, vhkh  is  stimiuatmg,  and  the  compoimd 
pattwom  pill— dose,  ten  grains  twice-a-day 
tnnerrout  affections,  flatmence,  &c. 

GALL.— The  bile,  t 

GALL-BLADDER,  the  receptacle  for 
the  bile,  is  situated  beneath  the  right  lobe 
of  the  lirer,  almost  exactly  at  the  boundary 
^  between  the  epigastric  and  right  hypo- 
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chondriac  region — See  Abdomen,  ItiiTpear 
shaped  — fig.  A,  1— from  its  smaller  end 


proceeds  a  duct — 3 — which  shortly  joins 
a  similar  duct  from  the  liver — i — tJie  two 
together  forming  the  common  bile  duct — 2 
— which  enters  the  duodenum — 5— in  its 
descending  portion.  During  its  retention 
in  the  gall-bladder,  the  bile  becomes  thicker 
from  the  absorption  of  part  of  its  water. 

GALL-STOl^S  are  concretions  formed 
from  the  peculiar  crystalline  Ingredient  of 
the  bile — the  cholesterme.  The  concre- 
tions are  of  every  variety  in  x)oint  of  size, 
up  to  that  of  a  walnut ;  when  small,  the 
number,  either  passed  by  the  patient,  or 
found  in  the  gall-bladder  after  death,  is 
often  very  great.  These  concretions  may, 
and  often  do,  exist  in  the  gaU-bladder, 
without  giving  rise  to  any  unpleasant 
symptoms ;  their  presence  only  bemg  dis- 
covered on  exammation  after  death ;  but 
should  one  of  them,  from  any  cause,  pass 
into  the  duct,  it  gives  rise  to  most  violent 
spasmodic  pain,  which  continues  with  little 
intermission  imtil  the  stone  has  descended 
into  the  bowel  through  the  ducts. 

The  ordinary  calibre  of  the  gall-duct  is 
about  that  of  a  goose-quill,  and  the  stone 
is  generally  of  much  larger  size  ;  the  ope- 
ration therefore  is  often  a  protracted  one. 

Symptoms  of  gall-stone  often  supervene 
suddenly ;  the  person  is  seized  with  the 
most  agonizing  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
gall-bltuider ;  probably,  there  is  severe 
shivering  and  vomiting,  and  these  do  not 
disappear  till  the  stone  has  passed ;  there 
may  or  may  not  be  jaundice,  probably  not. 


•  H  k  palMDS  not  noirany  kaown  that  cues  of  mercorUd  polMning  occur  In  thote  who  work  at  Airriers 
*«i tkt SoL^Sx  toIoUoni of  DitraU  of  mtrcory,  at  wtU at  mereorUl  powden,  art  tateatlTdy  oted  lo  tbo 


J  tf  ftr  of  different  kindt. 
tBttOzQaU. 
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as  long  as  the  obstruction  does  not  pass 
into  the  common  duct— 2 — and  so  stop  the 
flow  of  bUe  from  the  liyer.  If  jaundice 
comes  on,  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels 
become  white  and  chalky  in  appearance. 
The  fact  of  there  beins  no  feyer  present, 
and  that  the  pain  caused  by  a  passing  gall- 
stone is  relieyed,  instead  of  aggrayated,  by 
pressure,  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  the 
absence  of  inflammation.  After  the  occur- 
rence of  ihe  above  symptoms,  it  is  always 
proper  to  examine  the  evacuations  from  the 
Dowels,  to  verify  the  disease  by  finding  the 
cause.  Gall-stones  are  easily  detected  in 
^e  evacuations,  as  ihey/loai  upon  water. 

When  an  individual  is  suddenly  seized 
with  symptoms  of  gall-stone,  no  time  should 
be  lost  before  applying  hot  applications  over 
the  seat  of  the  nam,  or  gettmg  the  sufferer 
into  a  warm  bath.  Opium  ou^ht  to  be  given 
at  once ;  the  first  preparation  at  hand — 
probably  laudanum — in  full  and  repeated 
doses.  If  laudanum  is  used,  thirty  drops 
may  be  given  immediately,  and  the  dose 
repeated  oy  twenty  drops  at  a  time  every 
hiuf-hour,  or  oftener,  tUl  the  imbearable 
pain  is  subdued.  As  the  retching  is  often 
severe,  and  liquids  of  every  kind  are  vomited 
as  soon  as  taken,  pills  of  solid  opium — one 
grain  each — are  more  likely  to  be  retained, 
and  are  therefore  preferaole  ;  they  may 
not,  however,  be  at  hand  in  an  unexpected 
attack.  Persons  who  are  liable  to  repeated 
attacks  of  gall-stone  should  keep  these  pills 
beside  them.  There  is  generally  much  dis- 
tressing acidity  of  stomach  wnilst  a  gall- 
stone is  passing,  and  Dr.  Prout's  plan  of 
giving  full  and  crequently-repeated  draughts 
of  hot  water,  containing  in  each  pint  a  full 
tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of  so£^  affords 
much  relief,  whether  vomited  or  not.  Of 
course  laudanum  may  be  added  to  the  soda 
solution  if  requisite.  If  the  stomach  will 
not  retain  the  remedies,  the  opium  must  be 
administered  by  clyster :  a  pint  or  more  of 
gruel,  with  fort^  drops  of  laudanum,  re- 
peated if  requisite.  Mustard  plasters  oyer 
the  seat  of  the  pain  may  be  useful,  but  are 
much  inferior  as  an  application  to  the  hot 
bran  poultice,  on  the  surface  of  which  lau- 
danum may  be  sprinkled. 

The  suadenness  of  the  attack  of  gall- 
stone, and  the  agon^  of  the  pain,  render  it 
one  of  the  diseases  m  which  unprofessional 
persons  may  afford  most  valuable  assistance 
by  judicious  management ;  and  by  follow- 
ing the  above  directions  they  will  certainly 
give  reUef^  perhaps  from  many  hours  of 
suffering,  if  medical  assistance  is  distant. 
A  person  who  has  once  suffered  from  gall- 
stone ought,  of  course,  to  be  examined 
medically. 

*  TbeBrttlih  Phannao^poeia  oontslnB  both  loseogw  and  rappoiitoritt  of  Tttudo  Add  or  Ttaobi,  wbUi  an 
pOwof uUy  Miriflfeot. 
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Befer  to— Bile,  ^. 

QALLS,  or  Gall-Nuts,  are  excreaceuxs 
produced  upon  the  twip  of  a  species  of 
shrubby  oak,  by  the  prick  of  an  insect  for 
the  purpose  of  depositing  its  eggs.  They 
are  brought  from  the  shores  of  ue  Levant, 
and  from  Asia.  Galls  are  powerfully  as- 
tringent, owing  to  the  tannin,  or  astringent 
principle  they  contain,  which,  in  its  sepa- 
rated form  is  now  largely  used  in  medical 
practice  *Gall  ointment  is  a  useful  applica- 
tion in  piles  in  persons  of  relaxed  or  en- 
feebled constitution,  but  is  quite  the  reverse 
in  those  of  full  habit,  in  whom  the  piles  are 
in  a  state  of  active  inflammation.  The 
best  form,  of  ointment  is : — galls,  in  very 
fine  powder,  two  drachms ;  opium,  in  pow- 
der, one  drachm;  lard,  one  oimce;  well 
rubbed  up  together.  Infusion  of  galls  is 
the  best  antidote  to  poisoning  by  tartrate 
of  antimony. 

GALVANISM.— See  EUetrieUy. 

GAMBOGE.— See  Gamboge, 

GAME. — ^Wild  animals  used  as  food,  the 
flesh  of  which  is  for  the  most  part  easily 
digestible,  and  suited  to  many  persons  on 
accoimt  of  the  less  proportion  of  &tty  or 
oily  substance  which  it  contains.  Of  course, 
game,  like  other  articles  of  food,  may  be 
rendered  hurtful,  by  sauces  and  modes  of 
dressing. 

GANGLION,  in  anatomy,  means  an 
aggre^tion  of  nerve  substance.  In  sur- 
gery, it  is  applied  to  the  elastic  swellings 
which  appear  upon  the  wrist  or  top  of  the 
foot,  generally  about  the  size  of  a  hazel 
nut.  These  may  often  be  removed  br 
bursting  the  sniall  bas  or  cyst  of  whicn 
they  consist,  and  thus  enusing  the  contents 
— which  resemble  the  white  of  egg — ^into 
the  surroimding  parts;  a  bandage  being 
applied  afterwards.  Ilie  case  is  best  sub- 
mitted to  the  surgeon. 

GANGRENE.— See  MortifieaHon. 

GAPING,  or  Yawnwo, — is  a  nervous 
affection,  indicative  of  nervous  exhaustion 
and  depression  of  the  circulation.  Persons 
in  health  are,  as  is  well  known,  liable  to  pape 
when  tired;  like  other  nervous  affections, 
it  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  imitation  in  others. 

Gapmg  is,  however,  a  not  unfrequent 
symptom  of  disease — fimctional  or  organic 
— particularly  of  the  chest.  Attacks  of 
hysteria  accompanied  with  fainting,  or  of 
spasmodic  asthma  with  depression  of  the 
action  of  the  heart,  are  often  ushered  in  by 
gaping.  Persons  who  suffer  from  disease 
of  the  heart  are  also  liable  to  **fitB  of 
gaping." 

GARGLES— are  liquid  applications  to 

the  throat  and  npper  part  of  the  gullet* 

I  &c.,  used   in   afilections   of  these   parts. 
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Gfidet  are  too  often  used  as  astringents, 
partieiilarl^  in  the  first  stage  of  inflammation 
oftbe  tonsils,  ftc,  or  sore  throat    In  these 
eases,  the  warm  water,  or  gruel  gu^le,  is  a 
much  better  remedy,  with  the  addition  of  a 
smdl  ^nantitT  of  Tinegar.    The  common 
doBBcstie  gargle  of  **sage  tea  and  vinegar " 
ausireis  Terj  well.    As  a  general  rule,  in 
the  first  stagesof**  sore  throat,"  it  is  better 
to  use  the  simple  soothing  gargles,  nearly 
Bi  warm  as  can  be  borne;  in  the  latter 
stages,  when  there  is  often  much  stringy 
phtegm  a^ut  the  throat,  the  more  stimu- 
ttdiig  and  astrixigent  gargles  will  be  usefuL 
For  the  latter,  msm  four  to  five  drops  of 
arariatic  acid  in  the  ounce  of  water  is  as 
good  a  form  as  shy;  or  the  infusion  of 
nwes  with  ten  to  fifteen  drops  of  dilute 
fulphuric  acid  to  the  ounce.    Another  yery 
udfol  gargle  in  cases  of  relaxed  sore  throat, 
ii  made  with  a  drachm  of  alum,  half  an 
osnce  of  tincture  of  myrrh,  and  water 
•afficient  to  make  up  the  pint.    Cayenne 
pepper  infusion  is  also  used  as  a  gargle. 
— oee  Ctptieum,    In  cases  of  chronic  w^dL- 
■oiof  the  throat,  with  tendency  to  frequent 
swelling  and  inflammation,  a  gargle  of  oak 
Ink  decoction,  or  of  salt  water,  is  of  much 
•errioe  used  erery  tnoming  for  some  time. 
Onig^uig  IS  efiected  by  throwing  the  head 
1m^  mif  consequently,  the  fluid  back  in 
the  flinat,  and  expelling  the  air  through  it 
from  the  lungs ;  it  is  thus  worked,  as  it 
vere,  into  eyery  part  of  the  throat.* 
Garlic.— See  Omon. 
GAS— is  an  elastic  fluid,  which  is  per- 
nnently  aSrifoim  at  all  ordinary  tempera- 
toei,  being  distinguished  from  Tapours, 
vlneh  are   only  temporarily  elastic    and 
fMnL     The   sases   alluded  to  in  the 
CQvne  of  this  wor  k  are- 
Ammonia. 
Asote,  or  Nitrogen. 
Caxbonic  Add,  and 
Cirhuretted  Hydrogen. 
Chlorine. 
Hydrogen,  and 
Suphuretted  Hydrogen. 
Oxygen* 
Bcfer  to  separate  articles. 
GASTRIC   JUICB— is  the  acid  yiscid 
Avid  lecreted  in  the  stomach  when  that 
<*!■&  is  excited  by  the  presence  of  food ; 
tht  sffiee  of  tins  peculiar  secretion  being 
thetoh^on  of  the  nutriment,  or  rather  the 
i^^dattiflii  of  its  albuminous  and  gelatinous 
potioBi  to  a  state  in  which  they  are  flt  fur 
sbMration  into  the  system. 
^^mto-'Diffetiicn — Food — Indigettum, 
.  GASTRITIS.— See  SUmaeh^  Inflamma- 
tfcsof, 

GELATIN^  or  Glub,— is  an  azotised 
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component  of  animal  bodies,  of  simpler 
constitution  than  the  azotizcd  albuminous 
compounds. — See  Food,  It  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  tendons,  skin,  &c.,  by  long 
boiling,  and  frtmi  bones  by  dissolying  out 
their  earthy  matter  by  acids ;  it  occurs  pure 
in  many  fishes,  the  air  bladders  of  wnieh 
are  formed  of  gelatine ;  isinglass,  so  well 
known  as  a  jelly-making  compound,  being 
the  prepared  swimming  or  air  buMiders  of  the 
sturgeon,  cod,  ling,  &c.  The  gelatine  sold  as 
such  is  generally  prepared  from  bones. 
Many  persons  hare  a  prejudice  against  this 
gelatine,  and  imagine  it  not  so  good  as  that 
which  they  extract  from  calyes'  feet,  &c. 
As  regards  the  amount  of  nutriment,  it 
must  be  precisely  the  same,  and  as  there  is 
no  reason  to  beueye  that  the  manu&cture 
is  otherwise  than  properly  conducted  it  is 
a  pity  that  many  should  depriye  themsdves 
and  others  of  so  convenient  an  addition  to 
sick  cookery.— See  Cookery^  Food,  S^e, 

GENERAL  HEALTH.— Bjr  the  term  is 
meant  the  state  of  the  body  and  its  functions 
collectiyely,  in  contradistmction  to  the  con- 
dition of  any  special  portion  of  the  frame. 
The  state  of  the  general  health  is  always 
an  important  consideration,  with  respect  to 
local  maladies,  both  as  regards  their  treat- 
ment and  ultimate  prospects.  The  latter 
must  always  be  more  serious  when  the 
general  health  begins  to  suffer. 

GENTIAN  ROOT— is  obtained  from 
the  GerUiana  ItUea,  or  yellow  gentian,  which 
is  a  native  of  the  more  elevated  ranges  of 
the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  &c.  The  root  is  brown 
externally,  irreRular,  knotty,  ringed,  and 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  m  diameter ;  it 
is  yellow  within.  Like  the  gentians  genc- 
raUy  it  is  extremely  bitter,  and  on  accoimt 
of  this  property,  it  constitutes  one  of  our 
most  extensively  used  and  most  serviceable 
tonics  and  stomachics.  The  most  usefid 
medicinal  preparations  of  gentian  are,  the 
extract,  the  infusion,  and  the  compound 
tincture.  The  extract  is  chiefly  used  in 
from  five  to  ten  grain—or  more— doses,  as 
an  ingredient  in  tonic  or  aperient  piUs. 
The  compound  tincture  may  be  taken  in 
one  or  two  tea-spoonful  doses,  in  water. 
Quite  the  best  preparation,  however,  for 
general  use,  is  tne  infusion  prepared  iu  a 
concentrated  form,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing process :  To  every  ounce  of  sliced  gen- 
tian root  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cuied 
orange  peel,  and  infiise  these — not  boil— 
with  successive  quantities  of  boiling  water 
poured  over  them,  imtil  their  streneth  is 
entirely  exhausted.  The  whole  of  the  in- 
fusion thus  made,  being  separated  from 
the  root  and  peel,  must  next  be  concen- 
trated by  boiling  in  a  well-tinned  or  porcc- 


^bttMt  oTnltzcd  throat  with  white  patohei,  a  gargle  of  Borax  dlatolvad  in  water  U  often  osefU— the 
yWwef  a  little  Cream  of  Tartar  will  allow  of  more  borax  lieing  dleeoired  In  the  water.  The  fool  smell 
from  eertain  nleera  of  the  tliroat  will  be  removed  by  gargUag  with  the  following  :~Solatioa  of 
'  I  of  Potash,  one  drachm;  water,  twelve  oonoes. 
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Iain-lined  saucepan,  until  the  quantity  is  bo 
far  reduced,  that  there  is  left  naif  a  pint  of 
the  concenteated  infusion  for  every  ounce 
of  gentian  used.  To  each  half-pint  of  this 
concentrated  infusion  half  an  ounce  of 
alcohol  is  to  be  added.  The  effect  of  this 
addition  of  spirit  is,  to  coagulate  a  quantity 
of  jelly-looung  substance,  which  must  be 
separated  by  straining  Uirough  flannel. 
The  infusion  will  thus  be  got  clear,  and 
will  keep  for  a  great  length  of  time,  the 
dose  beinff  one  tea-spoonml  in  an  ounce  of 
water.  When  the  D%sh  infusion  for  im- 
mediate use  is  required,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  gentian  root  sliced,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  orange  peel,  to  the  pint  of 
water,  will  be  a  proper  strcaigth,  if  infused 
for  an  hour  or  two. 

GESTATION.— See  Pregnancy, 

GIDDJNESS  — Dizznnsss  — in  medical 
lan^age  ''vertigo,"  is  a  sensation  of  con- 
fusion, and  loss  of  the  power  of  balancing 
the  body,  which  is  frequently  momentarily 
experienced  even  by  persons  in  good  general 
health,  and  is  imqucstionably  often  attri- 
butable to  stomach  derangement  solely. 
Disorder  of  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the 
head  is  a  probable  direct  cause  of  giddiness, 
and  this  is  most  palpable  after  persons  have 
been  confined  to  bed,  or  to  the  horizontal 
position  for  a  short  time :  on  first  assum- 
mg  the  erect  posture,  giddiness  is  generally 
experienced.  Intoxication  is  an  example 
to  a  certain  extent  of  the  same  thing.  A 
mere  passing  giddiness  is  probably  owing 
to  some  cause  which  a  little  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  stomach  will  correct ;  but 
repeated  attacks,  especially  if  accompanied 
with  palpitation  of  the  heart,  or  pam  and 
heat  about  the  head,  require  medical  ex- 
amination without  delay. 

GIN — the  well-known  liquor,  also  known 
as  Geneva,  or  Hollands,  contains  oil  of  juni- 
per, and  when  first  introduced  was  used 
simply  as  a  diuretic  medicine ;  it  idtimately, 
however,  became  an  object  of  trade,  and  of 
general — too  general — use.  It  certainly 
often  increases  the  flow  of  urine  in  a  marked 
deraree. 

GINGER, — ^the  well-known  spice,  is  the 
creeping  root  of  a  tropical  plant.  That  used 
in  Britain  is  chiefly  Drought  from  the  East 
and  West  Indies.  Two  kmds  of  ginger  are 
met  with,  the  dark  coated,  and  the  pale 
peeled  ginger ;  the  latter  is  the  best.  '*The 
rhizomes,  or  root  pieces,  of  ginger  of  good 
quality,  have  no  epidermis,  or  outer  skin 
— are  plump,  of  a  whitish  or  faint  straw 
colour,  soft  and  mealy  in  texture,  with  a 
short  fracture,  exhibiting  a  reddish  resinous 
2one  round  the  circumference;  the  taste 
fhould  be  ho^,  biting,  but  aromatic.     The 
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rhizomes  of  ginser  of  inferior  <}uality  are 
frequently  coatcS  with  epidermis,  are  leas 
full  and  plump,  often  contracted  and 
shrivelled;  of  darker  colour,  being  of  a 
brownish  yellow ;  of  harder  texture,  termed 
flinty ;  and  more  fibrous,  while  the  taste  is 
inferior  and  less  aromatic."  Ginger  root  is 
chiefly  adulterated  by  means  of  processes 
used  to  give  the  inferior  quality  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  best;  for  this  purpose, 
whitewash,  chloride  of  lime,  sulphur  fumes, 
&c.,  are  used. 

As  an  aromatic,  especially  when  added 
to  medicines  to  correct  their  griping  pro- 
perties, ginger  is  peculiarly  usenil.  Por 
persons  of  relaxed  habit  it  is  well  suited  as 
a  spice,  but  by  those  of  full  habit,  especially 
witn  tendency  to  the  head,  it  should  be 
sparinffly  used  in  diet. 

GLANDERS, — the  malignant  disease  to 
which  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  mule  are 
subject,  is  also  capable  of  being  communi- 
cated to  man,  certainly  by  inoculation,  per- 
haps by  simple  contact  with  the  skin.  In  the 
above  animals,  the  disease  is  manifested  by  a 
vellowish,  bloody,  foetid,  adhesive  discharge 
from  the  nostrils,  the  lining  membrane  of 
which  is  ulcerated.  Should  any  of  this 
discharge  come  in  contact  with  an  abrasion 
of  the  skin,  or  even  get  lodged  on  the  soimd 
skin,  as  of  the  hands,  or  oe  snorted  upon 
the  nostrils  or  eyes  of  man,  it  is  capable  of 
originating  this  horrible  disease.  In  from 
two  da^s  to  a  week  after  inoculation,  the 
attack  IS  ushered  in  with  fever  svmptoms, 
or  by  vomiting  and  dianhcea,  smaU  tumours 
which  ulcerate  and  discharge  form  under 
the  skin  in  various  situations,  and  there  is 
yellow  viscid  discharge  from  the  nostrils, 
&c.  Almost  every  case  of  this  fearful 
disease  has  proved  fatal.  The  object  foi 
mentioning  it  here,  is  to  impress  caution 
upon  all  who  may  be  exposed  to  the  con- 
tingency. The  immediate  destruction  of 
an  affected  animal  should,  of  course,  be 
effected,  and  its  entire  body  at  once 
buried. 

GLANDS — are  bodies  situated  in  various 
parts  of  the  animal  frame,  their  office  being 
either  the  alteration  of  some  fluid,  or  Uie 
separation  of  some  secretion  frt>m  the  blood; 
of  the  former  the  mesenteric  glands.^See 
AbsorbenUf  Digestion^  jr.,  are  examples ;  of 
the  latter,  the  liver,  salivary  glands,  &c. 

GLAUBER  SALT,  or  Sulphate  of  Sodi, 
— See  Soda, 

GLOBUS  HYSTERICUS.— See  By$' 
teria,     

GLOTTIS.— The  superior  opening  of 
the  larynx. ~ See  Larynx, 

GLUTEN  — is  an  azotizcd  principle 
which  exists  in  the  grains,  and  corresxK^ds 
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to  the  fibnne  of  animal  bodies ;  it  is,  there- 
fore* hi^j  nutritioiis. — See  FurmeiUatum^ 
Food,  Chrumi,  ke. 

OLYCERINE^is  a  product  from  fatty 
matter,  and  is  obtained  m  the  manufacture 
of  lead  plaster.  It  is  a  fluid  of  thin  syrupy 
eonsistence,  yery  sweet  taste,  faint  mawkish 
smell,  and  should  be  like  pale  sherry  in 
colour,  or  eren  lighter.  It  is  now  a  good 
desl  used  in  medical  practice,  on  account 
of  its  powerful  retention  of  moisture,  either 
ilone  or  mixed  with  other  substances,  la. 
diseases  of  the  skin,  accompanied  with  harsh- 
ness and  dryness,  a  lotion  composed  of  one 
psit  of  glycerine  to  fifteen  of  water  is  very 
serTiceable.  The  following  lotion,  as  recom- 
meoded  by  Mr.  Startin,  will  be  found  yery 
lenrieeable  in  chapped  hands,  &c. :  lake  of 
pare  glycerine  half  an  ounce,  borax  two 
temples,  distilled  water  or  rose  water 
enoi^  to  make  up  half  a  pint.  In  deaf- 
ness and  affections  of  the  ear  it  is  also 
need.-* 

Befer  to— 'Cerumen — Ear,  Se, 

GODFREY'S  CORDIAL— is  one  of  the 
^Agerous  quack  carminatiyes  frequently 
gnren  to  children.  It  contains  opium,  and 
atal  consequences  are  often  the  result  of 
iti  administration.  In  February  of  the 
pnie&t  year — 1852— one  fatal  case  at  least, 
of  poisoning  by  this  compound  was  re- 
ported, and  it  was  stated  at  the  inquest, 
that  one  teaspoonful  of  that  used  woidd 
contaii  fiye  drops  of  laudanum.  The  re- 
ntrks  made  upon  "Dalby's  Carminatiye" 
q^^jr  equally  to  this  legalueed  but  dan- 
f^OQf  compound. 

OOITRE.— See  Bronehoeele, 

GOOSE.— See  Poultry. 

GOOSEBERRY.  — One  of  our  most 
^lesome  fruits.  It  is  aperient,  and  the 
*ceds  of  ripe  gooseberries  add  to  this  pro- 
potT,  by  their   mechanical   action  upon 

GOULARD  EXTRACT— is  a  saturated 
solution  of  sugar  of  lead,  which,  when 
^uted,  forms  goulard  water. 

Befer  to — Lm, 

GOUT— is  a  disease  of  the  blood.  Its 
^uct  nature  is  disputed,  but  it  has  been 
PMitively  proyed  hj  Dr.  Garrod,  that  the 
o^  of  a  gouty  patient  contains  an  undue 
SJtatity  ofa  peculiar  acid  named  uric  acid. 
y^  sdd  is  contained  in  small  proportion 
in  healthy  blood,  but  in  the  disease  in 
^oation,  that  proportion  is  found  to  be 
considerably  increwed.  By  some,  the  ex- 
2"  ^  this  uric  acid  is  thought  to  be  the 
^^^  by  othCTS  the  cause,  of  the  malady ; 
^i^vever  that  may  be,  the  fact  of  its  presence 
kuadonbted ;  moreoyer,  the  proper  outlet  I 
nr  this  add  is  by  the  kidneys,  in  the  urine,  | 
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which,  as  a  rule,  contains  it  in  certain  pro* 
portions,  but  in  greatly  increased  proportion 
in  some  pecxiliar  conditions  of  the  constitu- 
tion, when  it  codstitutes  one  form  of  grayel ; 
it  is  eyen  a  matter  of  popular  obseryation, 
that  grayel  and  gout  are  nearly  connected ; 
they  often  alternate  with  one  another  in 
the  same  person,  and  in  the  same  family, 
are  found  affecting  the  yarious  indiyiduals 
of  it ;  the  gout  the  males,  the  grayel  the 
females,    liiere   is   no   cQsease,  perhaps, 
the  hereditary  tendency  to  which  is  more 
thoroughly  established  than  gout.  Generally 
it  occurs  in  persons  of  fml  habit,  espe- 
cially if  they  consume  much  stimulating 
food  and  drir^,  and  take  little  exercise,  but 
it  also  shews  itself  in  the  weak  and  debili- 
tated.  The  attack  is  generally  preceded  by 
symptoms   indicatiye  of  derangement   of 
the  general  health,  and  particularly  of  the 
digestiye  orphans.  Dr.  Gairdncr — one  of  the 
best  authorities  on  the  subject — enumerates 
duU  pain  in  the  side,  headache,  confined 
bowels,  high-coloured   urine,  and   scaly 
eruptions  on  the  skin,  as  among  the  most 
frequent  warning  symptoms.     The  attack 
itself  generally  comes  on  in  the  night,  and 
the  sufferer  is  awakened  b^  the  pain  in  the 
foot,  haying,  perhaps,  preyious  to  awaking, 
passed  through  a  night-mare  or  "  sugges- 
tiye"   dream — see  Dreame — ^in  which  the 
scenes  are  connected  with  the  imeasiness 
experienced.    The  ball  of  the  great  toe  is 
the  part  most  generally  attacked,  though 
not  myariably;   the  pain  is  yery  seyere. 
A  French  author,  in  describing  it,  says, 
"  Place  your  joint  in  a  yice,  and  screw  the 
yice  up  until  you  can  endure  it  no  longer ; 
that  may  represent  rheumatism :  then  giye 
the  instrument  another  twist,  and  you  will 
obtain  a  notion  of  the  gout."t    The  part 
attacked  by  the  gout  becomes  swollen,  hot, 
red  or  bluish  red,  and  shining  ;  these  symp- 
toms continue  with  more  or  less  intensity 
for  some  days,  and  then  subside.    Along 
with  the  local    symptoms,  there   occurs, 
more  or  less  feyerislmess  and  disorder  of 
the  bowels  and  urine,  but  when  the  attack 
has  passed  away,  the  indiyidual  is  left  in  a 
better  state  of  health  than  before.     This 
fact  has  giyen  rise  to  many  erroneous  ideas, 
and  much  erroneous  practice  in  connection 
with  gout,  and  by  those  subject  to  it ;  re- 
garding it  as  a  salutary  affection,  they  haye 
rather  encouraged  it  than  otherwise — the 
more  so  that  me  encouragement  inyoWes 
indidgence,  rather  than  sel&denial — forget- 
ful, that  although  the  outward  manifesta- 
tion of  a  fit  of  gout  •lay  end  in  a  salutary 
effect,  frx>m  its  being  the  disturbance  oc^ 


t  Watiooli  Laoturci 


*  FbrtetbariafcniiAtloiiu  to  Olyoerlne,  M*  Appendix.  ,  ^_.  .         .^. 

^ufM  MnjL  to  SB  MMUent  nntriUotu  article  of  food  In  oerUin  caiet  of  great  debOltT.  and  eapeelanr  io 
(MB,  whan  tbara  to  dtoeaae  of  the  boweto.  It  may  be  made  artificially  aa  followa:— **Talce  ooe 
flae«hoppadMiat,aodputUlnamiiaanbag;  boUlt  ilowlyin  a  qoart  of  new  milk  i  sweeten  with 
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cosioned  by  the  constitution  endeaTOuring 
to  free  itself  from  morbid  matter ;  it  must 
be  far  better  if  no  such  disturbing  ^ort  is 
required  at  all,  and  furtlier  it  is  certain, 
that  no  constitution  can  be  the  tubjeet  of  these 
repeated^  violent  perturbations,  without  its 
becoming  permanently  toeakened^  or  wholly 
broken  up.  Let  none,  therefore,  who  haye 
a  gouty  tendency,  and  are  periodically 
renovated,  as  it  were,  lull  themselves  into 
security  by  the  idea  that  they  suffer  no 
injury,  for  the  constitution  cannot  fail  to  be 
impaired  by  the  repeated  trials.  Their 
only  security  rests  with  themselves,  in 
avoiding  those  habits  and  modes  of  life 
which  engender  that  state  of  system  and 
blood  that  winds  up  with  a  fit  of  the  gout. 
Moreover,  although  these  fits  may  at  first 
be  more  painful  than  dangerous,  tois  is  £Bur 
from  being  the  case  as  life  advances,  and 
the  constitution  suffers ;  then  gout  may, 
and  often  does,  attack  some  more  important 
part  than  the  great  toe ;  and  the  stomach, 
the  heart,  or  brain,  are  apt  to  become  its 
seat  with  fatal  consequences. 

The  most  undoubted  predisposing  cause 
of  gout  is  hereditary  tendency,  and  it  is  one 
very  widely  distributed,  though  not  always 
actively  developed;  the  other  causes  are, 
luxurious  habits,  the  habitual  consumption 
of  a  larger  quantity  of  food — especially  of 
animal  food — ^than  is  required  by  the  sys- 
tem, and  undue  censumption  of  wine  and 
malt  liquor,  especially  the  former.  These 
of  themselves  will  develope  gout  in  the 
predisposed;  but  if  their  use  is  coupled 
with  deficient  exercise  in  the  open  air,  the 
exciting  power  becomes  much  increased. 
Moreover,  the  same  acting  causes  give  rise 
to  attacks  of  red  or  uric  acid  gravel,  that  is, 
to  the  excretion  of  this  from  the  blood,  by 
the  kidneys  in  the  urine.  Hard  malt 
liquor  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  produce 
in  those  consuming  it,  this  uric  acid,  even 
in  spite  of  regular  exertion  in  labour ;  and 
the  author  has  found  brewery  labourers, 
who  often  consume  a  considerable  amount 
of  hard  ale,  sufiSering  from  alternate  attacks 
of  gout  and  red  gravel.  In  the  country, 
ffout  is  not  a  common  disease,  for  the  popu- 
lation generally,  whilst  they  do  not  con- 
sume excessive  quantities  of  meat  and  malt 
liquor,  have  also  the  constant  counter- 
action of  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise. 
When  gout  is  met  with  in  the  coimtry,  it  is 
generaUy  in  those  connected  with  inns  and 
public-houses,  who  consume  malt  liquor 
larj^ely,  and  take  little  exercise. 

From  the  above  it  4i  evident,  how  maoh 
any  one  with  a  liability  to  gout  has  it  in  bis 
own  power  to  prevent  its  occurrence;  malt 
liquor     he    shoald    never    touch,   wine  very 


sparingly,  (»r  if  he  must  have  some  stimu- 
lant, though  he  is  much  better  as  a  general 
rule  without  any,  a  little  gin  or  brandy  and 
water.  Meat  uiould  be  eaten  spannsly 
and  only  once  a-dav;  never  at  ni^it. 
Bread  made  with  the  bran  in  it,  vegetM^les 
generally,  cooling  friiits*milk  preparations, 
are  the  safest  articles  of  diet  for  those  pre- 
disposed to  gout;  b«t  tea,  and  especially 
coffee  should  not  be  taken  strong.  ]nirther, 
early  rising,  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  skin  by  frequent  washing  and  regular 
daily  exerdse,  are  the  best  adjuncts  to 
temperate  diet.  It  is  perhaps  not  saying 
too  much  to  affirm,  that  persons  predis- 
posed to  gout  may  ahnost  wholly  escape  its 
attacks  by  attention  to  the  above  rules  of 
health.  In  advising  exercise,  however,  the 
caution  must  be  g^ven,  that  it  is  not  violent 
and  fidul  exertion  which  is  recommended* 
this  being,  in  fact,  more  likely  to  develope 
the  disease  than  to  prevent  it.  The  re- 
gularity of  a  sufficient  amount  of  daily 
exercise  is  the  essential :  indeed,  not  only 
does  violent  physical  exertion,  especially  <» 
an  imusual  jund,  tend  to  excite  a  fit  of 
gout,  but  even  strong  mental  emotion  or 
violent  passion  has  b^sn  known  to  do  the 
same.t 

Regarding  the  best  treatment  of  gout 
during  the  existence  of  the  attack,  there  is 
consiaerablo  diversity  of  opinion.  Little  is 
to  be  done  to  the  inflamed  part ;  certainly 
cold  applications,  which  have  been  recom- 
mend^ and  used,  are  dangerous,  but  a 
piece  of  flannel,  wrung  out  of  warm  water, 
laid  lightly  over  the  joint,  and  covered 
liehtly  with  a  piece  of  oUed  silk  will  give 
relief,  or  the  lotion  of  sugar  of  lead  and 
laudfmum  may  be  used  warm{  perfect  rest 
it  is  almost  superfluous  to  enjoin,  as  the 
pain  makes  that  compulsory.  As  regards 
constitutional  treatment,  where  the  powers 
of  the  constitution  are  vigorous,  a  perfectly 
low  diet  should  be  observed;  in  some 
cases  an  active  purgative  answers  well,  in 
others,  but  chiefly  old  standing  cases,  it 
so  certainly  aggravates  the  attack,  Uiat 
patients  from  meir  own  experience  will  not 
resort  to  the  remedy.  Ten  to  fifteen  grain 
doses  of  carbonate  of  potash  may  be  given 
three  times  a-day,  dissolved  in  half  a 
tumblerful  of  water,  either  simply  or  made 
effervescing  by  the  addition  of  lemon  juice. 
Th€  remedy,  however,  for  gout,  is  colchi- 
cum.  A  medical  man  may,  of  course,  give  it 
more  boldly  than  an  unprofessional  person; 
but  still,  should  it  so  happen  tnat  the 
person  suffering  from  srout  is  not  under 
medical  treatment,  ten  drops  of  colchicum 
wine  may  be  given  safely  tluree  timet  in  the 
twenty-K>ur  hours.    TiiC  power  of  colchi* 


•  Strawberries  may  be  eaten  with  impooity,  if  not  with  adTantaffe,  aa  they  contain  a  otrtain  amount  of 
the  Bialta  of  Fotaah. 

t  In  aome  caaea  where  the  toflammatlon  la  not  exoeaalve,  nothing  afibrda  aadi  relief  aa  to  envelope  the 
pabftil  part  in  cotton  wool,  and  then  oorer  thia  over  with  oiled  silk,  UU  profoae  peiapiratioa  la  indaoed.  The 
aatarated  cotton  wool  may  then  be  removed  and  dry  anbatitntcd,  withoot  any  waterproof  oowinf. 

I  The  aomewhattoo  faahionable  pmctioe  of  the  cold  bath  In  the  morning  la  of  very  doabtfUl  binsit  Isltesi 
''  -^'^qty  habit;  warm  or  tepid  evening  qponging  Is  very  pcefetablek 
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ema  i&  fabdning  both  the  pain  of  gout  and 
the  dkeaie  hadf  is  often  most  striking. 
Tbe  following  instance  irill  exemplify  it : — 
A  lady  suffered  from  repeated  attacks  of 
lerere  shooting  pain  through  the  region  of 
the  heart,  and  was  treated  without  relief; 
at  length  one  of  the  joints  of  the  forefinser 
becsme  suddenly  a&cted  with  f^qutj  m- 
fiimnstinfi ;  this  gaTO  an  immediate  clue ; 
coldiieum  wine  was  prescribed  in  ten-drop 
doMS  twice  »-day,  and  before  six  doses 
vefe  tsken,  both  the  pain  at  the  heart  and 
the  iaflamed  joint  were  cured ;  the  same 
thing  has  occurred  repeatedly  sinoe  in  the 
nrne  patient. 

It  is  undoubtedly  better,  safer,  quicker, 
eren  in  mfld  attacks  of  gout,  for  the  case  to 
be  treated  by  a  medical  man ;  but  patients 
who  know  what  the  disease  is  w^^^  ^nt 
ihnji  hsTe  recourse  to  his  aid ;  in  such 
CMM,  the  perfect  rest  both  of  body  and 
mmdt  the  warm  moist  flannel,  low  diet, 
giMle  rqpilation  of  the  bowels,  the  cooling 
ttliae,  and  the  small  doses  of  colchicum 
vfll  be  the  safest  measures ;  but  safer  still 
vill  be  attention  to  those  prerentive  mea- 
nnt  aheadr  pointed  out,  which  any  may 
fbOow  by  the  ud  of  their  own  common 
MBte— a  fiiculty  which  ought  to  shew 
the  lessons  for,  and  the  reasonableness 
df  each  a  course.  Many  persons  who 
hive  suffered  from  repeated  attacks  of 
tout  become  affected  with  chalk-stones — 
Me  Ckofttloneff — which  unpede  greatly  the 
Mffhlnees  of  the  hands ;  the  constitution 
too  gifes  way.-  In  these  cases,  medical 
tnttmce  ought  never  to  be  dispensed 
vidi,  and  there  are  few  old  sufferers  from 
^iit,  in  whose  power  it  is  not  to  procure 
tt  of  the  best.  A  much  less  reduction  in 
^  will  be  required  than  in  more  recent 
caaei  and  stronger  subjects,  the  medicines 
■oat  be  of  a  warmer  character.  Fifteen 
Saias  of  cakincd  magnesia,  ten  of  rhubarb, 
vid  faty  drops  of  m1  Yolatile,  in  a  wine- 
ffttM  it  water,  will  form  a  draught  which 
my  be  repeated  twice  a-da)r.  It  may  also 
^  ^nm  with  adrantage  with  double  the 
Qoaotity  of  sal  yolatile,  and  twenty  or  thirty 
vopa  <n  laudanum  in  the  event  of  sout 
"Kediag  to  the  stomach,  as  evidenced  by 
poia  smI  other  signs  of  disorder  of  the 
organ,  acnd  by  the  sympathetio  faintness, 
*MQiiq)tnyin|^  the  attack.  A  glass  of  brandy 
B*7  be  SDDstituted  fbr  the  above  with  good 
<^;  these  stimulants,  however,  being 
pifn  under  the  caution  that  no  extreme 
iwiimifie,  indicative  of  inflammation,  ex* 
hta  at  the  pit  of  tiie  stomach.  In  addition, 
b  a  aCUiOL  of  **  retrocedent*'  gout,  either 
t»  the  stomach,  or  elsewhere,  the  feet 
■boold  be  hmnmed  in  hot  water,  with 
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mustard,  or  a  mustard  plaster  should  be 
applied  to  them,  with  a  view  of  attracting 
the  disease  to  its  more  usual  site.  These 
attacks  of  gout  shifting  to  internal  organs 
are  often  so  ^uick  in  their  seizure,  and  so 
rapid  in  their  proeress,  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  such  measures  should  not 
only  be  tmderstood,  but  thoroughly  car- 
ried out.  The  aged  and  debilitated  sufferer 
from  gout  must  not  at  an^  time  reduce 
much,  his  usual  mode  of  livmg.  Gout  has 
been,  and  is,  confounded  with  rheumatism 
The  general  distinctions  are,  the  occurrence 
of  eout  most  frequently  after  the  thirty- 
sixth  year ;  most  often  m  males,  especially 
those  who  live  highly,  affecting  the  small 
joints—  generally  but  one  at  a  tune.  * 

'Refer  to — Colchicum — Qravel — Rkeumo' 
Htm — Urine^  ^, 

GRAINS,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  called 
the  '*  cereals,"  are  the  seeds  of  plants  which 
belong  to  the  order  of  the  grasses.  They 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  fboa 
consumed  by  the  human  race,  and  likewise 
form  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  nutri- 
ment of  vegetable  feeding  animals  gene- 
rally. They  are,  perhaps,  in  one  sense  the 
most  direct  link  between  the  animal  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  for  in  them  the  nutrient 
compounds  prepared  by  the  ve^table  frt>m 
the  mineral  elements  of  the  soil,  and  from 
the  gaseous  constituents  of  the  atmosphere, 
are  of  such  a  nature,  and  ai*e  so  compacted, 
that  they  are  presented  to  the  digestive 
organs  and  assimilating  powers  of  animals 
in  forms  more  fitted  for  affording  direct 
nourishment  to  their  tissues,  and  more 
direct  support  for  their  bodily  functions, 
than  an^  other  kind  of  vegetable  nutri- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  that  ^rielded 
by  the  pulses — ^beans,  peas,  &c. — wmch  are 
not,  however,  so  universally  employed  as 
food. 

The  grains  chiefly  used  by  man  are  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  millet,  maize,  or  Indian 
com,  and  nee ;  the  nutritive  power  of  these, 
however,  differs  greatly.  The  nourishment 
afforded  by  the  grains  to  animal  bodies  may 
be  classed  tmder  three  distinct  heads — the 
asotized  nourishment,  represented  by  the 
gluten,  which  is  adapted  to  build  up  and  sup- 
ply the  waste  of  the  muscular,  or  fibrinous 
and  albtuninous  tissues  ;  the  non-azotized 
nourishment,  represented  by  the  starch, 
which  goes  to  supply  respiratory  food, 
forms  fat,  &c. — and  the  nourishment,  prin- 
cipally phosphates  of  the  alkalis  and  earths, 
which  supplies  the  mineral  elements  to  the 
bones,  the  nerves,  and  to  the  tissues  gene- 
rally. Upon  the  proportions,  therefore,  in 
which  these  different  kinds  of  nourishment 
are  contained  in  the  grain,  depends  its  nou* 


*0f  tat«  yesrit  UthJs  has  been  mach  naed  st  %  remedy  in  gont,  thongfa,  in  the  esperlenee  of  tome  phyil- 
djU  It  baa  proved  inferior  to  Potaah.  Fire  grains  of  the  Carbonate  of  Uthla,  dlaaolTod  in  simple  water,  may 
*a  |1t«  ihrae  timca  a  day.    Aerated  Litbls  and  Potash  watera  msy  be  giTen  as  drlnka  with  advantage. 
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rifthing  power.  Wheat,  of  all  the  grainB, 
contains  gluten  most  largely  in  proportion 
to  its  other  constituents.  Oats  are  next 
to  wheat  in  this  respect.  Barley  and  rye 
are  inferior  to  both  wheat  and  oats,  and 
maize  and  rice  are  yery  far  below  any  of 
the  above ;  the  former  of  the  two  not 
containing  above  6  per  cent,  of  azotized 
matter ;  the  latter  not  above  8  or  4  per 
cent.  Vice  veraA  to  the  above,  the  starch 
constituents  are  in  much  larger  propor- 
tion in  rice  and  maize,  than  in  wheat  and 
oats.  The  mineral  constituents  of  the  grains 
vary  considerably  as  regards  proportional 
amount,  but  they  consist  chiefly  of  phos- 
phates, with  oxide  of  iron ;  they  are  con- 
tained most  largely  in  the  seeds  of  the 
cereals  and  of  the  pulses,  and  appear  to  be 
no  less  necessary  to  the  perfect  formation 
of  the  seed,  than  they  are  to  the  blood  of 
animals,  which  cannot  be  properly  nou- 
rished, imless  the  food  from  whicn  it  is 
formed  contains  these  mineral  constituents 
in  certain  proportion — a  beautiful  instance 
of  the  hannony  and  imiversal  adaptation 
of  all  things  wnich  prevails  throughout  the 
works  of  the  Creator. 

The  grains  also  contain  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  fattv  or  oilj  matter.  Maize  does  so 
largely,  and  oats  in  very  considerable  pro- 
portion. 

The  grains,  therefore,  from  their  consti- 
tution, are  capable  of  supporting,  with  the 
addition  of  water,  the  animal  frame  and 
functions.  It  is  evident,  however,  from 
science,  and  experience  confirms  the  fact, 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  barley,  and  still 
more  so  of  nee  or  maize,  is  required  to 
sustain  the  muscidar  development,  than 
of  either  wheat  or  oats,  which  contain  a 
greater  amount  of  the  gluten,  or  nitro- 

fenized,  or  plastic  element  of  nutrition, 
'or  further  information  on  these  points 
refer  to  Blood,  Digestion,  Farina,  Fecula, 
Food,  Gluten,  S;e, 

The  flour,  or  meal,  prepared  frx>m  grain, 
partakes  of  course  of  the  characters  of  that 
from  which  it  is  formed,  and  is  also  modi- 
fied by  the  mode  of  preparation,  whether 
ground  fine  or  coarse,  whether  entirely  de- 
prived of  bran  or  not.  ~  See  Bran,  Bread, 
Farina,  Ac,  Under  the  microscope,  the 
various  kinds  of  flour,  particularly  their 
starch  granules,  present  very  different  ap- 
pearances ;  this  agent  therefore  has  become 
valuable  as  a  means  of  detecting  adulte- 
ration, which  coidd  not  otherwise  have 
been  discovered  with  certainty.  At  pre- 
sent, owing  to  the  abundanee  and  cheap- 
ness of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  there  is  no 
temptation  to  its  adulteration— See  Bread 
—may  thit  temptatlcm  never  be  again  in 
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action.  Besides  being  nound  into  floor, 
some  of  the  grains  are  oUierwise  prepared 
artificially  for  food,  as  in  the  case  of  pearl- 
barley  and  groats  formed  from  the  oat. 

See  Barley — Oat,  dx, 

GRANULATIONS  are  the  smaU  red 
rounded  points  which  cover  the  surfiue  oi 
a  healing  sore.  '^^Y  ^^  '^^^  vascular, 
and  bleed  easily.  'When  the  gramilationi 
are  deficient,  the  sore  is  depressed,  smoothi 
and  glazed-looking,  and  is  not  healing  weE 
When  the  granidations  are  exoesaive  thegj 
constitute  what  is  called  **  proud  flesh. 
In  this  state  they  are  paler  than  they  should 
be,  and  require  depressing  or  astringing  bj 
some  caustic  or  astringent  agent,  sucE  m 
lunar  caustic,  blue  vitnol,  &c. 

See  Caustics,  Ulcers,  Sc» 

GRAPE.— The  fruit  of  the  vine,  one  o^ 
if  not  the  most  wholesome  of  fruits — idien 
ripe  it  contains  sugar  abundantly,  TegetaUe 
jelly  and  mucilage,  and  the  characteristifl 
tartaric  acid  in  combination  with  potaaM, 
also  an  azotized  albuminous  constituent,  or 
gluten,  on  which  depends  its  property  ol 
ready  fermentation,  m  which  respect  the 
juice  of  grape  excels  all  other  vegetaUe 
juices ;  undergoing  spontaneously  the  nece^ 
sary  change,  and  oecoming  converted  into 
true  wine  by  its  own  inherent  power  of  fer- 
mentation. The  juice,  if  kept^  a  few  houii» 
will  spontaneously  ferment.  As  a  codling 
article  of  diet,  ripe  grapes  are  moat  whole- 
some,  and  invaluable  in  many  cases  of  ill* 
ness ;  but  must  be  forbid  when  their  ape* 
rient  properties  may  prove  injurious.  01 
late  years,  what  is  called  the  **  grape-core" 
has  been  introduced  into  Germany ;  the 
persons  undergoing  it  living  chiefly  oa 
grapes — of  wmch  they  have  to  consumo 
many  pounds  weight  per  day —and  bread. 
It  is  probable  that  in  some  states  of  con- 
stitution this  cooling  system  of  diet  may  be 
useful ;  it  has,  however,  at  least  one  senous 
drawback :  the  continued  application  of  the 
acid  of  the  fruit  to  the  teeth  completely  dis- 
solves off  the  enamel. 

Refer  to^-Fermentation — i2amn#^IFiM^ 
Jtc, 

GRAVEL.— See  Urine, 

GRAVE- YARDS.— Receptadea  for  the 
dead,  which  are  often  so  arranged  in  thii 
country  as  to  be  a  disgpice  to  a  civiliied 
community.  Like  the  imperfect  drainage^ 
and  the  other  deficient  sanitary  arrange* 
ments,  the  grave-yards  of  our  large  towns  ia 
the  first  h£uf,  at  least,  of  the  present  oen* 
tur}%  will  probably  afford  material  for  com!* 
ment  for  its  historians  of  a  future  age.  It 
will  be  regarded  as  a  curious  anomaly,  that 
the  people  of  Britain  could,  in  spite  of 
warmngs  without  number,  coatiniie  to  l&r 
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ler  the  coiTuptliig  remams  of  mortality  in 
the  midst  of  the  abodes  of  the  living ;  a 
pnctiee  in  itself  reprehensible,  but  doubly 
and  treUy  so,  when  the  fearfully  crowded 
condition  of  the  graye-yards  of  large  towns 
ii  ooQsidered.  It  would  be  difficult  perhaps 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  injury  to  the 
IhriDg  which  has  resulted  from  the  abomi- 
BsUe  custom  of  city  graye-yards,  for  which 
theanlyezcose,  in  times  gone  by,  was  igno- 
naee.  This  excuse,  however,  no  longer  ex- 
fan,  nd  the  inyestigations  of  Mr.  Walker 
■id  of  others  have  made  the  injurious  and 
eo^Mihle  natore  of  the  practice  sufficiently 
apparent.  This  reason  might  be  enough  to 
prefent  interments  in  situations  where  they 
nelQLely  to  prove  a  source  of  disease  and 
4eidi  to  others ;  but  there  is  another  reason, 
li  the  natural  feeling  which  all  must  have 
towards  the  remains  of  those  who  have 
been  near  and  dear  to  them,  that  they 
Anid  be  undisturbed ;  so  long  at  least  as 
Iher  retain  the  semblance  of  me  material 
mj;  bat  undisturbed  they  cannot  be  in 
the  festering  soil  of  some  city  burying- 
ihoes.  The  words  of  Mr.  Walker,  not  five 
jtm  since,  respecting  one  grave-yard  in 
the  heart  of  London,  will  best  place  this 
idjeet  in  its  proper  light.  Of  it,  he  says, 
*mdeeent,  pestiferous  in  every  respect, 
Wense  when  a  proportion  of  3073  corpses 
■e  smuiallj  intened  in  an  acre  of  land,  it 
foDowias  an  inevitable  consequence  that 
As  be^ea  of  the  deceased  can  remain  in 
As  ground  only  five  months,  instead  of 
Uayesxs.  Hence  the  stacking  of  coffins 
b  deep  pits,  the  brutal  dismemberment  of 
Met,  &e  consumption  of  coffin- wood  in 
MBj  localities,  the  absolute  super-satura- 
tion of  the  soil,  which  can  neither  retain 
ftor  dissolve  the  putrescent  matters  with 
vhidi  it  is  loaded.  Hence  the  daily  scenes 
vbidi  outraee  every  moral  and  religious 
iaitiment<— Atfne*  the  danger  to  moumera 
fnm  attending  funercUa  in  tuch  places  — 
Kaoe  the  insidious  infection  which  poisons 
Ae  ttffiosphere ;  and  thus,  by  undermining 
keildi  or  bc^tting  disease,  hurries  thou- 
tnds  to  an  untimely  end." 

Here,  smrely,  are  arguments,  both  selfish 
■ad  BMolflA^  sufficiently  cogent  to  induce 
*&  to  hnr  the  remains  of  their  friends  where 
they  will  not  be  disturbed,  and  where  they 
cvnot  prove  iigurious  to  the  living. 
Refer  to— Buna/— Dm^A,  Ac, 
GREEN-SICKNESS.— See  Chhrotia, 
OEEOORY'S  POWDER,  or  Mixture. 
— il  compound  of  two  parts  of  rhubarb, 
te  parts  of  calcined  magnesia,  and  one 
put  of  ginger.    It  is  taken  either  simply, 
Bi  witer,  or  with  water  along  with  some 
■^hanlsiit,  such  as  a  tea-spoonful  of  sal 
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volatile;  it  is  a  good  stomachic  and  gentle 
aperient;* but  persons  sometimes  get  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  taking  it  regularly, 
and  injure  the  tone  of  the  stomach  by  the 
undue  amoimt  of  magnesia. 

GRIPING — ^is  pain  produced  in  some 
portion  of  the  bowels,  in  consequence  of 
irregular  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat ; 
it  is  in  fact  a  minor  form  of  colic,  or  spasm, 
and  is  to  be  relieved  by  the  management 
recommended  under  those  heads.  Some 
medicines  are  more  liable  to  gripe  than 
others,  and  some  individuals  are  more 
than  others  susceptible  of  these  griping 
properties.  The  inconvenience  is  generally 
and  successfully  remedied  by  the  addition 
of  some  carminative  or  aromatic,  such  as 
one  of  the  essential  oils— clove,  cinnamon, 
&c.— or  by  ginger,  &c.  PiUs  which  are  apt 
to  gripe  are  more  effectually  corrected  by 
the  addition  of  one  or  two  grains  of  extjact 
of  henbane,  when  that  medicine  is  ad- 
missible. Some  medicines  are  rendered 
griping  by  faidty  preparation.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  senna. — See  Senna, 

Refer  to— Colic — Spasm,  die, 

GRIPPE.— The  French  name  for  tlie 
epidemic  influenza. 

GROATS — are  oats  when  deprived  of 
the  husks ;  **Embdcn  groats"  when  they 
are  bruised  also.  They  are  used  and  use- 
ful for  making  gruel,  &c. 

GROWTI^-or  increase  of  size  of  the 
body,  as  a  whole,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  is 
dependent,  as  a  healthy  process,  first  on  a 
proper  amoimt  of  nervous  excitation,  and 
second  on  a  due  supply  of  healthy  blood. 
When  any  part,  such  as  the  arm  of  a  work- 
man, is  regularly  and  vigorously  exercised, 
the  nervous  power,  and  the  flow  of  blood, 
are  directed  to  it  in  increased  proportion,  it 
acquires  additional  substance,  or  grows ; 
but  should  the  same  arm  become  paralysed, 
how  quickly  will  it  diminish  in  bulk.  Up 
to  a  certain  period  of  life  the  body  grows : 
in  animals  this  varies  with  the  species  ;  in 
man,  the  process  continues,  generally,  up 
to  the  twentieth  year,  or  even  beyond. 
When  growth  ceases,  it  is  not  that  new 
material  ceases  to  be  added  to  the  body,  for 
this  is  imceasingly  being  effected  to  supply 
the  place  of  those  constituents  of  the  frame 
which  are  continually  being  used  up ;  but 
the  balance  between  the  food  taken  and 
assimilated,  and  the  waste  of  the  body,  is 
equalized,  and  after  growth  has  ceased, 
tMs  balance — with  the  exception  of  fattv 
deposits— is,  during  health ^  maintained  witK 
but  little  variation  during  the  years  of 
life's  prime.  When  old  age  comes  on,  that 
is  after  the  sixtieth  year,  the  balance  in- 
clines the  other  way;  the  waste  now  ex- 


oT  eoUr.  sttended  with  oonstlpailon  and  griplnir  P«in  in  the  bowek,  a  t«A-ipoonral  ot 

Itli  80  drops  of  sil  ToUtlle,  may  be  taken  In  a  wine  f  lasaAil  of  peppermint  water  evtiy 

tfb  tbs  bowele  are  moved.    It  leldom  fails  to  give  relief. 
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ceedfl  the  reparative  nutriment  which  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  system  to  receive  and 
elaborate,  and  the  tissues  all  diminish  in 
bulk,  the  stature,  even,  becomin^^  less. 

Young  persons  require  nutnment,  not 
only  to  sustain  the  wasting  processes  of 
respiration,  and  of  motor  change  or  move- 
ment, but  they  require,  also,  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  growing  tissues  of  their  entire  body 
With  the  various  elements  which  go  to 
perfect  their  composition ;  if  these  elements 
are  not  supplied,  development  is  either 
arrested,  or,  the  tendency  to  growth  con- 
tinuing, the  bones  and  tissues  generally, 
lengthen,  without  acquiring  their  healthy 
substance.  As  a  rule,  the  appetite  of  a 
healthy  nrowing  child  for  plain  and  whote" 
tome  food,  ought  never  to  be  stinted, — See 
Children^  Digesium,Food,  4/e, 

GRUEL.— See  Cookery. 

GUAIAC. — The  wood  and  gam  resin  of 
a  tree,  whidi  is  a  native  of  the  West  ]bidies. 
They  are  both  used  in  medicine.  The 
wood  is  extremely  hard  and  toug^  of  a 
striped  yellowish  green  colour  ;  the  resin  is 
a  greenish  brown.  Guaiac,  as  a  medicine, 
acts  upon  the  skin,  and  lb  often  extremely 
useful  in  chronic  rheumatism.  The  most 
convenient  form  of  administration  is  the 
tincture,  which  may  be  given  in  one  or  two 
tea-spoonful  doses  at  bed- time ;  milk  is  the 
best  vehicle  for  its  administration;  when 
taken  in  water  it  must  be  drank  as  soon  as 
mixed,  otherwise  the  resin  separates  and 
floats  on  the  top.* 

Guaiac  sometimes  occasions  sickness,  in 
which  case  it  is  better  abandoned. 

GUINEA  WORM— is  a  parasitic,  long, 
round  worm,  about  the  thickness  of  a 
violin  string,  which  burrows  beneath  the 
skin,  chiefly  of  the  feet  and  calves  of  the 
lep.  It  is  met  with  principally  in  tropical 
chmates,  particularly  on  the  African  west 
coast,  but  is  sometimes  brought  to  this 
country  by  individuals  who  have  resided 
in  the  tropics.  The  length  of  Uie  animal 
varies  from  a  few  inches  to  five  or  six 
feet.  After  remaining  under  the  skin  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  the  head  protrudes 
through  a  small  boU  which  forms  on  the 
skin.  The  only  treatment,  is  seising  the 
head  when  this  occurs,  and  gradually,  from 
daj  to  day,  winding  out  me  worm,  care 
bemff  taken  that  it  is  not  broken,  for 
shoYud  this  happen,  the  portion  which  re- 
mains is  apt  to  occasion  severe  irritation. 
Persons  native  to  the  situations  where 
these  parasites  prevail,  will  always  be 
found  skilled  in  the  mode  of  extracting. 

GULLET— The  Gullet,  or  ••(Esopha- 
ous," — is  a  tube  which  extends  frt)m  the 
throat  or  fauces  to  the  stomach.     Down, 


or  through  it,  the  food  is  propelled  by  (he 
action  of  the  muscular  fibres,  which  fi)fBi 
one  of  its  coats.  It  is  nazrowest  at  its 
upper  end,  and  it  is  here  that  choking  from 
food  most  generally  occurs. 

Choking  may  occur  from  vasriouB  eauaea ; 
either  the  gullet  may  be  contracted  from 
some  cause  or  other  at  a  particular  point, 
or  the  morsel  of  food  may  be  too  lane,  or 
of  such  a  hard  irregular  character  that  it 
cannot  pass  down  cSisily,  or  the  cause  of 
the  impediment  may  he  spasm,  man  ee- 
pecially  of  a  hysterical  character.  Impedi- 
ment to  swallowing  from  contraction^ die 
gullet-tube  is  generally  a  serious  matter; 
the  cause  should,  as  soon  as  possiUe,  be  eK> 
amined  by  a  medical  man;  sometimei  ft 
follows  recent  injtiry  to  the  lining  mem* 
brane,  such  as  scratching  by  a  shaip-pdnted 
bone,  or  after  poisoning  by  irritant  agenta. 
In  a  case  under  the  author's  oare^  It 
followed  upon  a  damiMm-atone  having 
been  swallowed  some  months  previottahr, 
scratchinjf  the  throat  in  its  descent;  tae 
power  of  swallowing,  which  was  neaiiy 
lost,  in  con8e(^uence,  probably,  of  thicken* 
ing  of  the  tissues  unmediately  beneedi 
the  lining  membrane,  was  restored  by 
the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil  ftr  a 
few  weeks.  When  a  large  morsel  of  food 
eets  fast  in  the  gullet,  it  may  oceedon 
death  by  pressure  upon  the  VRpindpme  i  at 
all  events,  it  causes  much  distress  mr  the 
time.  If  at  all  within  reach  of  the  fingonb 
of  course  they  may  be  used  fior  its  eztrae* 
tion  at  once ;  if  too  fSsff  for  this,  a  sumon's 
assistance  will  be  required  to  push  the 
morsel  beyond  the  upper  narrow  portio&  cf 
the  gullet  into  the  wider;  this  he  will 
effect  by  means  of  the  probang— fig.  A— in 


instrument  consisting  of  a  piece  of  nnmi 
whalebone  about  two  feet  lonff,  to  one  and 
of  which  a  portion  of  sponge  Mout  the  ciit 
of  a  large  marble  is  mmly  attached,  and 
which  requires  oiling  or  greasing  btfiae 
use.  In  passing  the  proband,  carenaa  to  be 
observed  that  it  is  kept  weU  to  the  back  of 
the  throat,  and  the  patient's  head  wdl 
thrown  back  at  the  same  time ;  it  ii  then 
to  be  pushed  steadily  but  quickly  domn 
till  the  obstruction  is  fielt  to  pass  roidilj 
before  it,  and  away  frtmi  it. 

These  particulars  are  mentionedt  nol  te 
induce  unprofessional  persona  to  attaint 


*  The  British  Phsmaooposla  oontdDS  a  mlztare  of  Gaafao  which  b  a  food  fonn,  sad  mtf  ka 
f  h«  doM  of  an  ounce  to  an  oonoa  and  a  halt  la  chnmlc  rheamatlsm  tUi  miztoie  hm  lisaa  Ibi 
efflcadona  by  the  author. 
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whitn  a  medical  man  ia  pro- 
bat  if  he  ia  not,  an  impro£es8ional 
flpHator  and  aa  estempore  proDang*  made 
tram  UL  nmbieUa  whalebone,  a  cane,  or 
tTca  a  conred  stickv  with  a  nmiall  bunch  of 
mam  eoft  material  aecurefy  &stened  to 
one  end*  would  be  jneferable  to  choking 
catiiel J,  or  partiall j  even,  for  any  length  of 
time.  A  few  unart  blows  on  the  back  will, 
ia  tbe  caie  of  children  es^iaU j,  often  dis- 
lodge a  mofsel  stieking  m  the  upper  part 
of  die  gallet.  Sharp-pointed  or  irregular 
bodiei^  Bueh  aa  pins,  fish-bones  or  other 
boBse,  msjget  fixed  in  the  throat,  and  it  ia 
gnnillym  the  upper  part  of  it;  thefin^^ers 
■lybe  aUa  to  remoTe  them,  if  not,  a  piece 
of  onad,  eoaiaely  masticated  and  swallowed, 
wiU  ofteot  espedallj  if  followed  by  a 
dm|^  of  water,  carry  down  the  impedi- 
■est.  In  some  cases,  an  emetic  may  be 
mrh},  Frequently,  after  a  sharp-pointed 
body  has  stuck  in  the  gullet,  and  has 
ocniehed  its  lining  membrane,  the  sensa- 
tion of  its  still  remaining  may  be  felt 
fcr  some  time  after  it  has  passed  away. 
It  is  wdl  to  keep  this  in  nund,  that  con- 
fined, unnecessary  efforts  to  relicTe  may 
aothepenereredin.*  If  a  sharp  body  re- 
HMDS  fixed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  gullet, 
fioosuAu  at  some  pomt  or  other  will  almost 
cvtiioly  cause  a  pricking  sensation*  The 
pQot  is  sometimes  spasmodically  affected, 
ne  food  being  either  stopped  in  the  passage 
dovawsrd,  or  passed  wiu  pain  and  dim- 
cskvf  this  affection  fedls  partly  under  the 
kMd  of  Sptum  and  Hysteria,  but  it  is  some- 
tines  the  result  of  too  great  haste  in  eat- 
i>^  end  swallowing.  As  explained  under 
■ttds  Digntian,  the  food  dc«s  not  simply 
All  into  the  stomach  down  the  gullct-tubc, 
bvt  it  is  oonyeyed  into  the  digestive  organ 
bjthe  regular  action  of  the  muscular  fibres 
«  the  tube,  which,  whilst  they  propel  for- 
wild,  also  close  behind  the  morsel  beuig 
•wallowed.  It  must  be  evident,  therefore, 
dttt  if  morsels  follow  one  another  in  too 
ynek  saocession,  this  action  must  be  inter- 
6red  with,  and  if  it  is,  spasmodic  pain 
>t  least,  is  produced,  and  not  improbably 
CBokmc. 

^"ting  firom  things  getting  fixed  in  the 
fiUeC,  must  not  be  oonfounoed  with  the 
ifostioB  of  iufifocation  j^roduced  by  foreign 
bodin  getting  into  and  irritating  the  upper 
poitioBS  of  the  windpipe  which  Ucs  in  nront 
tf  the  gullet. — See  Lmtgs,  In  the  latter 
ttioo^  sodden,  yicdent,  spasmodic  cough 
CBBsss,  and  the  appearance  and  dread  of 
ifibcation  is  generally  much  more  quickly 
Md  strongly  marked. 

Befer  to-^AIimentary  Canal,  and  more  m- 
yi'sfl^  to  DigeMtitm^Lunge,  j;«. 
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GUM  ABABIC,  or  Gvx  Acacia,— is  the 
produce  of  certain  species  of  acacia,  and 
IS  brought  chiefly  from.  Northern  AMca, 
E^pypt,  Nubia,  Barbary,  &c.  Gum  is  con- 
tamed  in  greater  or  less  proportion  in  the 
juice  of  most  plants,  ana  by  many  it  is 
exuded  in  the  form  of  round  concrete  drops 
or  ** tears"  as  they  are  called,  such  as  the 
ffums  of  cherry  and  plum-trees,  which  are 
fainiliar  to  idl.  The  gum  of  the  acacia  is, 
however,  most  generaUy  used  and  esteemed 
as  a  demulcent,  in  affections  of  the  throat 
or  air-passages,  in  irritations  of  the  urinary 
organs,  &c.  When  gum  is  dissolved  in 
water  the  solution  is  named  mucilage,  and 
in  this  form  it  is  one  of  the  most  convenient 
vehicles  for  other  medicines,  particularly 
those  which  require  some  degree  of  suspen- 
sion in  liqidd,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  com- 
mon chalk  mixture;  it  is  ako  usefid  for 
facilitating  the  mixture  of  oils,  camphor, 
&c.,  in  watery  mixtures ;  but  for  this  pur- 
pose milk  is  preferable.  The  powder  of 
gum  acacia,  token  gentUhe,  is  probably  the 
Best  form  for  keeping,  as  it  is  oissolved  in  a 
few  minutes,  whereas  gum  in  its  ordinary 
form  takes  a  considerable  time,  and  when 
made  into  mucilase,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
very  apt  to  spoil.  Gum  is  nutritive  in 
some  degree,  probably  in  the  same  degree, 
as  starch  or  sugar,  and  is  used  as  an  article 
of  diet  in  the  countries  whence  it  is  pro- 
cured. It  is  much  more  used  in  medical 
practice  in  France,  than  in  this  country, 
t)Oth  for  its  nutritive  and  its  demulcent 
properties. 

Gum  tragacanth  another  n>ecies  of  gum, 
brought  cMefly  from  Asia  Minor,  Persia, 
&c.,  is  procured  from  a  tribe  of  plants 
belonging,  like  the  acacia,  to  the  legu- 
minous or  pod-bearing  family.  It  pos- 
sesses many  of  the  properties  of  acacik 
gum,  but  not  being  so  soluble,  is  not  nearly 
so  convenient  for  use. 

Mucilage  of  gum  acaeia  may  be  con- 
veniently made,  by  dissolving  ten  ounces  of 
the  gum  in  twenty  fluid  ounces  of  water, 
either  hj  gentle  heat,  or  by  suspending  the 
gum— tied  in  a  muslin  ba^— in  the  water. 

GUMS.— The  gums  which  closely  invest, 
but  do  not  adhere  to  the  teeth,  are  com- 
posed of  mucous  membrane  of  a  dense  in- 
sensible character.  In  the  investigation  of 
disease,  the  gums  frequently  afford  valua- 
ble information  respecting  general  constitu- 
tional disorder.  In  sea-scurvy,  the  gums 
become  spongy  and  swollen,  extend  over 
the  teeth,  and  bleed  easily;  the  symptom 
is  always  strongly  corrooorative  of^  the 
bodily  disorder.  In  persons^  who  have 
been  long  subjected  to  the  action  of  lead, 
slowly  introduced  into  the  system,  either 

y^„^„lnitnnDent  tonowmodniiedbyretdlcsl  nwn  tor«iKnrginisllwbstiBwe.meh  aiflghbont. 
It  it  a  llezlbto  probing,  whidi  Is  pvMd  down  the  gullet  oloted,  and  In  belnfr  wlthdraim  •xpands 
ikspcd  BSt-work  sf  cat  gat,  in  which  the  foreign  bodj  msy  ofteo  be  inceMsftiUy  entugleiL 
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in  the  course  of  their  occupation,  or,  as 
sometimes  occurs,  from  the  ordinary  drink- 
ing water  haTing  become  impregnated  with 
the  metal  from  lead  pipes,  a  blue  line  is 
often  observable  along  the  edge  of  the 
gum.  A  pink  line  in  the  same  situation 
has  also  been  pointed  out  as  shewing  itself 
in  persons  affected  with  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. In  constitutional  affection  by 
mercury,  it  is  well  known  that  the  gums 
become  inflamed,  sore  and  spongy,  in  some 
cases  of  disease  affecting  we  mouth,  the 
gums  become  dark  or  black  in  colour,  and 
the  breath  is  extremely  fcetid. 

Of  course,  in  cases  where  the  state  of 
the  gum  is  indicative  of  constitutional  affec- 
tion that  must  be  attended  to— see  Scttrvy, 
^c, — ^but  the  condition  of  the  guxns  in  any 
case,  may  generally  be  much  relieved  by 
the  use  of  astringent  substances  in  the 
form  of  washes ;  none,  perhaps,  is  better 
than  the  tincture  of  myrrh,  but  camphor 
dissolved  in  alcohol  may  also  be  used,  or, 
indeed,  almost  any  one  of  the  astringents. 
A  drachm  of  alimi  dissolved  in  a  pmt  of 
water  makes  a  very  good  and  cheap  wash. 

In  the  case  of  black-looking  gums,  with 
foetid  exhalation,  a  wash  maae  of  two 
drachms  of  muriatic  acid  to  the  pint  of 
water  will  be  foimd  most  especially  useful, 
or  two  drachms  of  the  solution  of  chloride 
of  soda  mav  be  used  with  equally  good 
effect.  Such  a  case,  however,  must  re- 
quire medical  attendance.  The  gums  in 
the  teething  of  children  require  much  at- 
tention.— See  Children, 

GUM  -  BOILS  —  are  small  abscesses 
formed  in  consequence  of  inflammation  of 
the  gum,  generally  the  result  of  decayed 
teeth  or  their  stumps.  The  abscess  gene- 
rally discharges  between  the  gum  and  the 

GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS.— See  Wounds, 

GUTTA  PERCHA.  —  This  substance 
now  familiar  to  all,  and  so  extensively  used 
in  so  many  different  ways,  is  obtained  fr^m 
a  tree  native  to  the  Malay  peninsida.  In 
medical  and  surgical  practice  it  has  been 
adopted  for  many  purposes,  such  as  splints 
for  fractures.  Frobably,  'ts  most  valuable 
property  in  a  domestic  point  of  view,  is  its 
being  waterproof,  and  K>rming  a  cheap  and 
efficacious  protection  to  bedding,  in  many 
cases  in  which  this  is  apt  to  be  spoiled  by 
the  discharges,  natural  or  otherwise,  from 
the  sick.* 

Refer  to— Bed,  Ac, 

GYMNASTICS— are  exercises  for  the 
body  which  are  too  often  practised  in  an 
injurious  manner,  causing  vi^'uent  straining 
of  the  limbs  and  joints  for  which  there 
is  no  necessity,  as  a  perfectly  adequate 

*  Sheet  Ootta  Percba  it  now  nniverMlly  employed  a§  a  cheap  tod  efficient  tobttltnte  for  oDed  lilk  to< 
and  retain  mdatore  in  the  different  varieties  of  dreeeinff.  In  some  caiei  it  ia  apt  to  Irritate  the  aoaod  dda 
which  It  overiapa,  and  it  may  be  adviaable  to  protect  the  irriuble  anrfaee  by  aome  fine  Unwi,  lint,  or  a  vht 
thin  larer  of  cotton  wooL  Many  Inatmrnenta,  inatmmental  snpporu  and  applianees,  are  now  mada  m 
Qatta  Peroba  and  ita  iutrodootlon  has  been  a  great  boon  to  lufftrbg  homanity. 
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amotmt  of  muscular  exerdie  of  all  th« 
limbs  may  be  obtained  without  it.  The* 
observations  appl^,  of  course,  to  gynmM 
tics  as  an  exercise  simply;  when  thei 
object  is  to  give  strength,  ag^ty  and  fear< 
lessness  to  those  whose  fiiture  occnpationi 
may,  probably,  call  especially  for  tncl 
qualities ;  gymnastic  exercises  are  of  oouiw 
highly  desirable. 

HABIT.— The  connexion  existing  be- 
tween the  influence  of  the  will  and  certain 
sensations  and  motions  in  the  living  body, 
is  a  fact  of  which  every  one  must  be  con- 
scions  from  personal  experience;  when, 
however,  the  actions  resulting  frt>m  thest 
sensations  and  motions  are,  idter  frequent 
repetition,  performed  without  a  distinct  and 
conscious  exercise  of  the  will,  they  are  said 
to  be  the  result  of  habit.  These  habits, 
however,  are  of  the  body,  and  are  distinct 
from  habits  of  the  mind,  influences  whidi 
act  upon  the  will  itself,  with  lesser  or 
greater  power,  and  impel  the  individual  to 
certain  acts. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  advert  to  the 
proverbial  power  which  habit  exercises,  not 
only  over  man  but  animals,  becoming  to 
them  a  **  second  nature,"  and  to  their  off- 
spring a  natural  tendency.  So  powerfiol 
an  agent,  both  mental  and  physical,  as 
habit,  cannot  fail  to  be  largely  implicated 
in  the  consideration  of  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  disease.  It  is  sometimes  of 
the  ^eatest  consequence,  not  only  to  break 
the  mfluence  of  habits  of  which  the  mind 
is  conscious,  but  even  of  habits  of  disease 
over  which  the  mind  has  generally  no  con- 
trol. This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
respect  to  periodic  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  such  as  ague,  &c.,  which,  after  a 
tmie,  appear  to  be  continued  rather  from 
the  habit  of  the  constitution  than  from 
any  other  cause. 

Still  more  widely  connected  with  the 
treatment  of  disease,  is  the  acquisition  of 
good  habits,  in  the  room  of  bad  ones,  whid) 
are  often  the  causes  of  impaired  healtht 
Some  individuals  constantly  eat  and  drink 
too  much,  from  mere  habit,  others  take 
little  or  no  exercise  "fr^m  habit,"  and 
although  conscious  of  these  and  other  neg- 
ligences often  require  considerable  exertioii 
of  the  will,  aided  by  the  almost  deepotir 
commands  of  a  medical  attendant,  befion 
they  can  break  through  them.  The  good 
effects  of  habit  in  persons  liable  to  comsCi* 
pationhave  already  been  pointed  out  in  thft 
article  on  that  subject;  in  this  case  tha 
habit  originating  in  the  will,  beooma» 
after  a  time,  partly  or  wholly  involuntary* 

There  is,  however,  another  state  of  dii* 
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tnd  a  more  intractable  one,  in 
vUdi  the  influence  of  habit  may  be  most 
taKfidallT  exereiied.  It  ii  that  state  of 
kypochonmiac  tinreat  called  the  "troubled 
witL"  In  sncli  a  condition,  nothing  is 
■on  fafaiable,  than  the  habit  of  daily,  at 
eotain  fixed  times,  forcing  the  mind  to 
beod  itidf  to  some  definite  contimunu  em- 
pbyment,  one  which  it  \rySl  require  some 
dc^^  of  mental  exertion  to  carry  on,  and 
jAoA  will  maintain  its  interest,  perhaps 
n  iaereasing  one,  firom  day  to  day. 

ESMOR&HAQE,— See  Hemorrhage. 

HAIR— is  a  derelopment  from,  it  might 
M  cilkd  a  prolongation  from,  the  outer  or 
mrf  ikin.  %aeh  separate  hair — ^fig.  A,  1— 


■  eoatiined  in  a  pit  which  passes  mto  the 
die  ibn— fig.  A,  3— or  through  it,  into  the 
<anei  beneath — fig.  A,  4.  Into  this  pit 
Ihe  outer  or  scarf  skin— -2— is  folded,  and 
hm,  tiliis  folding  the  hair  is  developed, 
*«— Hiinf  of  an  external  or  denser  portion 
fOBpQMof  flat  over-lapping  scales,  and  an 
attKnal  porous  **pith,"  which  contains  the 
CBbuiing  matter. 

Hie  emidition  of  the  hair  is  often  highly 
■yvptomatic  of  the  bodily  condition,  at  the 
me  time  it  is,  of  course,  liable  to  alteration 
from  IomI  influences. 

TVs  hair  is  apt  to  become  split,  or  forked,  in 
MBseqaence  oi  weak  growth ;  this  generally 
^ttus  in  persons  in  a  debilitated  condition. 
iMpmc  xt  cut  tolerably  short  is  a  good 
pveuUfe,  but  of  course  removal  of  the 
MdOy  weakness  of  which  the  state  of  the 
U  ii  symptomatic,  is  essential.  The 
'^of  the  hair  is  indicative  of  const!  • 


tution  and  temperament. — See  Tempera* 
ment.  Its  changes  in  colour  indicate 
generally  the  advance  of  years,  but  some- 
times the  premature  grey  speaks  of  con- 
tinued mental  toil  aiid  trouble,  and  it 
has  followed  at  once  upon  violent  mental 
emotion,  a  few  hours  sufficing  for  the 
change. 

The  unfortunate  queens,  Mary  of  Scot- 
land and  Marie  Antoinette,  are  both  said, 
amid  many  others,  to  have  been  instances 
of  this  efiiect  of  mental  emotion  upon  the 
hair ;  and  the  fact  of  this  direct  connection 
between  the  condition  of  the  body  and  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  hair,  renders  it  pro- 
bable, that  permitting  the  hair  of  children 
to  be  kept  long,  is  really  subjecting  them 
to  a  source  of  constitutional  weakness. 

Fallinff  out  of  the  hair  occurs  from  weak- 
ness, eiUier  of  the  body  generally  or  of 
the  hair  bulbs  or  ** follicles"  themselves. 
Various  stimulant  local  applications  are 
used  in  such  cases. — See  Balaneea,  Balsam 
of  Peru, — a  drachm  stirred  well  into  an 
oimce  of  simple  cerate  when  melted,  is  said 
to  be  a  good  application,*  ^ 

Removal  of  the  hair  is  a  proceeding 
frequently  called  for  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  especiaUv  of  febrile  and  inflamma- 
tory affections  afiedting  the  head.  In  these 
cases,  it  may  be  entudy  removed,  at  once, 
without  risk,  and  should  be  $haved  off  when 
the  fall  effect  of  the  procedure  is  required. 
Some  persons,  especially  females,  are  often 
much  vexed  at  tnc  shaving  of  the  head  in 
fever,  &c.  Its  necessity  is,  of  course,  or 
ought  to  be,  answer  su£ficient ;  but  it  often 
happens,  that  if  the  hair  has  not  been  taken 
off^  during  the  course  of  disorder,  it  must, 
from  tendency  to  shed  afterwards,  be 
shaved  off  durmg  convalescence. 

When  the  hair  vi  removed  in  persons  not ' 
suffering  from  acute  disease,  it  must  be 
done  cautiously,  especially  if  this  natural 
clothing  has  been  somewhat  long  and  thick. 
Where  it  must  be  taken  off,  entirely,  and 
at  once,  the  head  should  be  protected  by  a 
cap  of  flannel,  otherwise  neuralgic  or  rheu- 
matic attacks  may  be  the  consequence. 

Frequent  cutting  imdoubtedly  strengthens 
the  growth  of  the  hair,  and  frequent  brush-, 
ing  and  washing  are  quite  the  best  methods 
for  preserving  its  health  and  cleanliness, 
and  ought,  along  with  the  assistance  of  the 
one-sided  comb,  to  be  solely  trusted  to— 
the  irritating  "small  tooth  comb"  ought 
to  be  banished  from  use  entirely. 

In  Poland,  a  peculiar  disease  is  met  with, 
in  which  the  hair  becomes  thickened,  suc- 
culent as  it  were,  and  matted  tosetlier  by 
a  peculiar  glutinous  sweat.  It  has  been 
erroneously  reported  that  the  hair  in  this 


*  orbit  yiiin^  srrantl  verj  lattrMtlBg  dliesMS  of  th«  hair  hsTe  bMn  dlteoTertd  by  th«  old  of  th«  mlero- 
**Pi^  TWf  art  dependsDC  upon  tlie  praMiice  of  vefettble  paruitlc  raofi,  sad  oaa  only  bo  property 
*(*piHd  dm  uwrtM  by  a  sUllnl  medical  man. 
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condition  noc  onlj  bleed»  bot  p<Miais«t 
reeling;  the  latter  idea  harug,  doabtlets, 
ariaen  from  the  irritabiiitj  of  tiM  akin  afe  iti 
roota. 

Refer  to^Baldn€99^Sk{n. 

HAND. — Thia  wonderM  agent  of  the 
human  mind  is  mach  ezpoeed  to  injury. 
When  this  occurs,  aa  it  often  does,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  medical  aid,  one  principle  must 
ever  be  remembered,  that  the  preservation 
of  as  much  of  die  member  aa  possible,  even 
of  a  single  finger,  or  of  part  of  one,  is  of 
the  highest  moment  with  reference  to  future 
usefulness.  In  a  crush  of  the  hand,  when 
bleeding  is  not  great,  the  best  treatment 
will  be  to  place  it  in  a  large  warm  poultice, 
and  keep  at  rest  until  medical  aid  is  pro- 
cured. The  manaj^ement  of  yarious  acci- 
dents, &c.  will  be  round  under  such  heads 
as  Arteryt  DitloeatumMf  Wound*,  ^. 

HANGING — suapenaion  of  the  body  by 
the  neck — may  cauae  death,  in  three  diatinct 
modea ;  by  compressing  the  windpi^,  and 
producing  suJOTocation ;  by  compressmg  the 
yeins  of  the  neck,  and  causing  apoplexy ;  or 
more  rarely  by  ddslocatintf  the  neck.  The 
two  former  modes  may  be  mixed  up  to- 
gether ;  the  latter,  when  it  does  occur,  is  in 
consequence  of  a  **  fsJl,"  such  as  is  given  at 
a  pubUc  execution ;  it  of  course  causes  in- 
stantaneous death.  Recovery  from  hanging 
must  in  some  degree  depend  upon  the  com- 
pleteness or  not  of  the  interruption  to  the 
passage  of  air  through  ihe  wmdpipe  for 
any  tune ;  it  is  not  likely  that  resuscitation 
will  be  effected  if  this  has  continued  four 
minutes.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  when 
a  person  is  found  hanging  is,  of  course,  to 
cut  them  down  at  once,  to  loosen  the  mate- 
rial aroimd  the  neck,  to  dash  cold  water 
oyer  them,  and  to  bleed.*  In  such  an  emer- 
'gency,  a  person  would  be  quite  justified  in 
cutting  across  the  temple,  where  the  artery 
beats---See  Artery — with  a  penknife,  and 
allowing  blood  to  flow  to  the  extent  of  ten 
or  twelve  oimces.  The  bleeding  could  be 
controlled  until  the  arrival  of  a  surgeon,  by 
means  of  pressure  against  the  bone.  In 
most  respects,  the  treatment  of  a  person 
hanged  must  be  similar  to  that  of  one 
drowned,  except  that  the  application  of 
heat  would  scarcely  be  requisite  in  the 
same  d^nree. 

HAR&,  like  other  ^me,  is  extremely 
easy  of  digestion,  apart  frx>m  the  various 
dressings  and  stuffings. 

HAkE-LIP,  or  Glept-Lip,  is  a  defor- 
mity with  which  infants  are  occasionally 
bom ;  the  lip  being  deit  at  the  furrow,  to 
a  greater  or  lesa  extent.  Sometimes  the 
fissure  extends  through  the  roof  of  the 
mouth*    The  case  ouj^t  to  be  very  soon 


submitted  to  the  surgeon  for  remedy  hy 
operation. 

HARRO  WGATE.— "  Dr  .Hunter  divides 
the  Harrowgate  springs  into  four  claaaiw. 
1.  Springe  impregnate  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  and  saline  matter.  2.  Saline 
chaly^sate  springs.  3.  Pure  chalybeate; 
and  4.  Spnngs  containing  earthy  salts, 
with  little  iron  and  no  stuphuretted  hy- 
drogen. 

«« Of  the  skin-diseases  in  which  Hanow- 

f  ate- water  is  likely  to  be  benefiicial.  Dr. 
[unter  mentions  Upra,  ptoriasUf  parrigo, 
fierpea,  and  impetigo.  He  says,  '  it  speedily 
and  ssifely  carries  off  the  effiects  of  intempe- 
rance in  tiiose  who  having  spent  the  winter 
and  spring  in  festivity,  resort  to  Harrow- 
gate  with  their  system  loaded  with  impa- 
rities from  the  excesses  of  the  table,  and 
whose  stomachs  are  debiUtated  by  these 
and  similar  causes.  Its  use  is  acknow- 
ledged in  those  predisposed  to  apoplexy. 
In  chlorosis  it  has  been  usual  to  drink  the 
sulphur- water  for  some  time,  and  then  to 
take  the  chalvbeate.'  Scrofula,  scurvy, 
secondary  senilis,  gout,  regiilar,  irte^- 
lar,  and  atonic ;  hypochondriasis,  jaimdice, 
chronic  rheumatism,  stone,  and  gravel,  are 
also  among  the  diseases  enumerated ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  they  arise  for  the  most  part 
frx>m  the  same  disordered  condition  of  the 
system,  they  are  most  likely  to  be  alleviated 
by  the  use  of  these  waters.  Used  in  the 
form  of  bath,  the  water  must  be  heated  to 
the  required  temperature ;  and  would,  if 
employed  alone,  be  productive  of  but  slight 
medicinal  effects  beyond  stimulation  of  the 
surface,  from  the  sulphurous  impregnatioDy 
and  Uie  salts  contained  in  the  water." 
HARTSHORN— See  Ammonia 
HASTINGS.  —  This  much-fi«quented 
watering-place  lies  in  a  valley,  enclosed 
towards  the  north,  north-east,  and  west 
by  hills,  which  shelter  it  from  high  and 
cold  winds,  and  conduce  to  its  being,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  place,  resorted 
to  in  winter  by  invalids  to  whom  a  mild 
climate  is  applicable. 

The  soil,  as  in  most  parts  of  Sussex,  it 
clay,  with  a  substratum  of  sand,  and  the 

Sound  in  Hastings  and  its  neighbourhood 
ies  soon  after  rain.  *'  Those, '  says  Dr. 
Mackness,  '*  who  have  resided  where  the 
character  of  the  soil  keeps  the  suriaoe 
continually  moist,  and  who  havr  at  te 
same  time  suffered  firom  some  of  thoie 
maladies  which  have  their  origin  in*  or 
are  aggravated  by  a  cold  and  humid  adno. 
sphere,  can  fully  appreciate  the  advantage 
which  Hastings  owes  to  its  geological  m- 
mation  alone.  Rarely  is  it  necessary  fix 
the  invalid,  however  delicate,  to  be  ooi^ 


*  In  a  nedleolegsl  polat  of  view,  it  Is  Important  that  tho  byitaadeiB  dioald  ebsenre  earefuny  Uie  8V> 
roondingg  of  a  body  found  banginf ,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  eeee  Is  one  of  eali^de  or  mnder  hf 
banging,  or,  lastly,  whether  the  peraon  liai  flnt  been  murdered,  and  th*D  toaoended  in  oidar  that  lie  i  '  ~ 
appear  to  have  ooounitted  soiolde. 
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fined  to  the  Kouo  for  any  length  of  time, 
eren  in  the  most  stonny  weather." 

The  Bonth  and  south-westerly  winds  are 
Mtt  preralent ;  the  latter  are  at  times, 
c!pedslly  in  spring,  severely  felt.  These 
wmdi,  howeTer,  when  not  high,  agree  well 
yn&,  die  majority  of  visitors  who  are  not  in 
a  wt$k  state  of  health.  The  south  wind 
being  40  a  certain  extent  impre|^ted  from. 
tiM  MS,  IB  beneficial  to  most  of  those  labour- 
ing  under  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs; 
ui  these  constitute  the  chief  proportion 
of  winter  visitors,  who  are  induced  to  seek 
adnntage  firom  the  climate  of  Hastings. 

Hie  sea>l>athing  is  good ;  a  fine  sandy 
beach  extending  for  a  considerable  distance 
It  low  water. 

HAT-ASTEEMA.— See  ^t/Ama.— Also 
aOed  **Hay-Fever,  or  Summer  Bronchitis." 
It  aay  be  caused  by  other  powerful  odours, 
m  wul  as  by  that  of  hay.  Quiet,  tolerably 
fDod  diet,  quinine,  or  bark,  and  paregoric, 
lill  probsbl  V  relieve.  A  cup  of  strong  coffee, 
vitbioiit  milr,  or  sugar,  frequently  repeated, 
is  Mid  to  be  an  excellent  remedy.* 

HEAD.  — See  Brain,  Giddiness,  Skull, 
Wmtds,ie. 

HEADACHE,  ••  Cephalalgia,"  is  one 
of  the  most  frequent  ailments,  the  result 
of  t  fpntt  variety  of  causes ;  consequently 
ttiBj  varieties  of  headache  are  enumerated 
Vr medical  writers;  the  consideration  of 
lUdieBe  in  a  work  like  the  present  would 
tMd  rather  to  conftise  than  to  enl^hten. 
Tbi  mbject  will  probably  be  rendered  most 
cktr  and  useful  to  the  unprofessional  reader 
lyooiuidering  it  generally  xuider  the  diri- 
Homof— 

Headache  from  overfulness  of  blood. 

Headache  from  deficiency  of  blood,  or 
WUtv. 

^fdacbf  firom  excited  or  inflammatory 
Ktioa. 

Headache  from  sympathy,  and 

Headache  from  anomalous  causes. 

Hfadache  is  so  firequent  an  ailment  that 
people  pcnenlly  seem  almost  to  forget  its 
coonection  with  so  important  an  organ  as 
tke  brain.  Tliere  are,  it  is  true,  many 
tnaricnt  sUgiht  headaches,  and  even  severe 
eacB  in  the  predisposed,  which  do  not  call 
tiranieh  attention;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
keied,  that  there  are  others  which  it  ie 
dengeious  to  negleet;  and  an  indiridual 
^ieeowm  subject  to  headache,  frequently 
leenring,  shoud  consult  a  medical  man  on 
fiweohject.  Thie  is  more  imperative  firam 
file  fiiet,  that  there  is  often  coneiderable 
fifioalty  in  determining  the  real  nature  and 
<nie  d  some  headaches,  and  that  an  error 
^  fiiie  respect — ^in  diagnosis— may,  by  lead- 
■I  te  CRQiieous  treatment,  cause  the  most 


serione  cooeeqaenoee.  The  moet  diyeree 
line  of  treatment  may  bo  reqcdsito,  in  two 
difierent  individuals ;  in  one,  abstraction  of 
blood  may,  if  had  recourse  to,  save  from 
a  fit  of  apoplexy ;  in  the  other,  the  same 
treatment  mi^ht  induce  paralysis,  or  epi- 
leptic convulsion.  The  lowering  measures, 
in  &ct,  which  cure  the  one,  may  kill  the 
other.  From  these  considmitions,  a  &w 
general  remarks  on  the  subject  a£  head- 
aches will  probably  be  more  safe  and  use- 
ful than  an  elaborate  and  detailed  account. 
If  a  person  who  suffers  from  headache  is 
of  full  habit  generally,  if  he  is  sleepy,  dull, 
the  vessels  of  the  face  full ;  if  the  imcom- 
fortable  sensation  in  the  head  is  aggravated 
by  stooping,  by  an  abundant  meu,  by  sti- 
mulants, or  by  sleep,  overfulness  is  the 
probable  cause,  and  reduction  of  the  diet, 
purging  the  bowels  with  calomel  and  colo- 
cynth,  and  with  occasional  doses  of  saline 
medicine,  exercise,  bathing  the  head  with 
cold  water,  and,  if  the  symptom  is  very 
severe,  the  apulication  of  a  few  leeches  to 
the  temples  wul  be  beneficial.  If  the  urine 
is  deficient,  cream  of  tartar  in  some  form, 
may  be  taken  with  advantage.  The  above 
species  of  headache,  the  result  of  general 
overfulness  of  blood,  mav  also  be  occa- 
sioned by  whatever  impedes  the  circula- 
tion, such  as  affection  of  the  heart  or  liver ; 
when  the  latter  is  the  cause,  the  pain  is 
firequently  most  severe  at  the  back  of  the 
heaa.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  headache 
occurs  in  a  person  of  weak  constitution, 
when  it  is  produced  by  or  aggravated  by 
exertion  of  mind,  much  talking,  &c.,  when 
there  is  listlessness,  both  of  mind  and  body, 
rather  than  oppression — the  face  pale,  the 
pulse  weak — aebiLity  is  the  probable  cause, 
although  at  the  same  time  there  mav  be 
overfumess  of  blood  in  the  interior  of  the 
head  itself;  verv  frequently,  however,  in 
this  kind  of  headache,  the  head  is  hot,  with- 
out there  being  any  particular  flushing  of 
the  countenance.  Ijiis  fimn  of  headache 
also  is  fre<^uently  accompanM  with  indiges- 
tion, and  IS  very  common  in  students  and 
anxious  men  ox  business.  Anything  like 
abstraction  of  blood  will  certsunly  prove 
ixnurious;  but  cold  to  the  head  may  be 
of  service,  not  only  as  a  temporary  remedy, 
but  habitually  used  by  means  of  washing 
with  cold  water.  Exercise,  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  bowels,  without  purging,  some 
care  in  diet,  and  relaxation  of  mind,  par- 
ticularly by  means  of  change  of  scene  and 
air,  wUl  be  most  useful.  In  such  cases,  the 
whole  system  is  weakened — ^the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  the  circulating  system,  the 
digestive  organs — and  they  act  and  react  on 
one  another. 


•  Ite  fkuther  iolbrmatloo  M  to  thie  oftentiBMS  almoBt  iatractabto  dlieeei^ 
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Heidiolia  &om  •imtamsnt  iff  Inflainnu- 
torj  caiuM,  ii  meh  u  oacnn  tn  tbs  flnt 
itigai  of  iaSainiiution  of  U»  bnin,  ud 
m  fine  t'oniu  of  fever,  or  it  follows  -rio- 
ICQce  to  the  head.  It  of  course  &Ui  to  be 
treated  undet  the  utidei  on  these  con- 
tmseacieE  generally. 

Spnpathetia  headache  is  very  common, 
and  is  evidently  connected  with  disorder 
in  some  orean  of  the  hody,  such  as  the  kid- 
neys, worob,  &C.  Headache,  iympathelia 
with  disoidei  in  the  stomach,  or  Rome  part 
of  the  alimentary  canal  is,  however,  the 
most  frequent  form.  The  piMence  of  bile, 
or  of  indigestible  food  in  the  sttnnach, 
almoat  certainly  occuiona  dull  pain  in  the 
fbrehead  ;  an  allcaline,  or  too  acid  con- 
dition of  the  contents  of  the  organ  exerts 
tlie  same  effect.  The  Tsrloua  symptoms 
of  indioeadon  will  generally  point  to  the 
cause.  In  the  Brst  two,  an  emetic,  or  some 
aperient,  such  as  the  compoond  rhubarb 
pill,  or  a  stimulant,  will  probably  remove . 
the  disorder.  A  Tegetable  acid,  such  •« 
Tin^ar,  many  persons  know  &oin  experi- 
ence, will  at  once  cure  headache,  espe- 
cially if  it  occurs  from  the  use  of  oily  or 
greasy  food  ;  and  again  when  acid  eructa- 
tiona,  heart-bum,  &c.,  indicate  the  presence 
of  superabundant  acid,  a  dose  of  soda,  pot- 
ash, or  magnesia  will  correct  the  cauae,  and 
remove  the  effect. 

Under  the  head  of  anomaloua  headaches, 
may  here  be  daaaed  all  such  as  are  not 
referable  to  any  distinct  cause.  They 
constitute  a  conaiderable  proportion  of  the 
cases  of  headache  generally,  and  frequently 
baffle  both  the  inTestigatiDn  and  treatment 
of  the  medical  adviser. 

It  would  be  possible,  did  space  permit,  to 
extend  this  article  to  much  greater  length, 
but  iti  intention  is  rather  to  convey  some 
idea  of  the  general  causes  of  this  commoa 

of  its  symptoms,  relations,  or  treatment. 
Uoet  are  aware  of  the  cause,  and  conae- 
quently  of  the  best  mode  of  irmiaging  their 
occaaional  headaches,  and  when  the  affec- 
tioa  assumes  a  severe  character,  the  medical 
man  should  invariably  be  consulted.  Bleed- 
ing, blisters,  setona,  and  issues,  cutting  the 
hair,  or  shaving  it  off,  cold  to  the  head, 
showei-batha,  anuff',  purging,  acids,  and 
alkalies,  stimulants,  brandy,  sal  volatile, 
emetica,  and  many  other  remediM  are  used 
and  nuLT  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  head- 
ache ;  but  it  would,  be  quite  impossible 
here  to  undertake  their  consideration.* 

Eiiter  to — Brain — Feotr — Indigution,  fo, 
tHEALTHi— See  General  Htalih, 

HEABT.— In  connection  with  this  article 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Artery,  Aorta,  Chctt, 

*  HMdscbt  (AmIbc  oiH  ilda  only  of  tbs  bod  so  •iscUjth 
bMWMD  Uis  two  IuItm,  it  salM  Boilauila,  or  *  Hitrinii.'  vL. .. 
(HMnllji  ■  Monlito  foni  or  feudHha,  bMt  mated  by  QnMliia  si „ 

t  HMltli  Rnoru.— Tbs  THilir  Is  nttored  to  ths  Antbor'i  mirk  on  tta*  Hultk  KMortaoTOlHt  Britibi. 
Tbatwm,  "  Htaltb  Bnotts,"  bai,  riaot  Uw  pobUiiailoB  of  tbs  sbon  irork,bMa|aMiiIlyacowt«<aailBSad. 


the  point,  or  apex,  being  so  situate  as,  in 
the  living  body,  to  str^e  tho  side  of  the 
chest,  or  "bet^"  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  ribs,  about  two  inches  below  the  left 
nipple  ;  this  point,  however,  and  indeed  the 
poBidon  of  the  heart  senenlly,  is  liable  to 
alttraiioH  according  to  tAtpotition  of  tJtt  hody. 
The  sise  of  the  heart  is  generallv  computed 
to  be  a  little  more  than  that  of  the  uoaed 
fist  of  the  individual ;  the  organ  is  con- 
tained in  ita  own  proper  bag,  or  *'  peiicar- 
dium,"  which  in  the  healthy  state  is  lined 
by  an  extremely  smooth  moistened  mem- 
brane i  this  membrane  ia  also  "  reflected," 
or  carried  over  the  surface  of  the  hcsKt 
itself  i  and  thus  during  the  constant  motion, 
the  two  surfaces  glide  easily,  and  without 
friction,  over  each  other ;  the  heart  lying 
sufficiently  loose  in  its  bag  to  permu^' 
free  movement.  The  heart  ia  often  de- 
scribed as  a  hollow  muscle  ;  it  consist*  of 
four  cavities,  surrounded  by  muscular  walls, 
and  ia  in  fkct  a  double  heart ;  this  being 
requisite  for  the  performance  of  the  double 
circulation— through  the  body  and  throo^ 
the  lungs. — 3ee  Circulation.  Of  these  fotir 
cavities,  the  left  auricle— 9 — and  ventriele 
— 8— are  devoted  to  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  body,  aiW  its  retnm  in 
a  purified  state  from  the  lungs  ;  the  rioht 
ventricle — 6 — and  auricle— 7 — being  9#- 
voted  to  the  lung  circulation.  In  fig.  A,  3, 
i,  i — represent  0.3  groat  veins  by  which  the 
blood  returns  to  the  heart  trota.  the  body 
generally — 2,  2— tho  great  blood-VMsel,  v 
lbs  patlnt  feali  ai  if  a  Itats  ows  dmn 
-^  ' ipUoa  «(  tbs  laOn  oatd,  Md  k 
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wxtk,  1>T  which  it  leayet  the  heart  to  be 
pmed  through  the  body,  haying,  between 
eatering  the  risht  anricie-— 7 — and  leayin^ 
die  left  Tentriele — 8 — ^been  PSMed  thorough 
tod  puxified  in  the  lun^  The  auricle  and 
Tentride  on  the  right  aide  of  the  heart  haye 
ao^  iHien  proper^  formed,  any  commimi- 
cttianwith  the  corresponding  cayitics  on 
tlie  left  tide ;  bat  the  auricle  and  Tentride 
OD  eteh  side  axe  separated  from  each  other, 
and  from  the  blood-y  easels  with  which  they 
tre  connected,  by  means  of  yalyes  —  so 
amnged  and  goyemed  in  the  motions  of 
the  heart,  that  the  blood  can  only  pass 
ia  the  right  direction  when  the  yalyes 
lie  in  a  healthy  state  ;  but  should  these 
Tihei  become  diseased  in  any  way,  die 
pnper  corxents  of  the  Uood  are  interfered 
via,  and  disease  is  the  result.  Thms,  the 
piMge  from  the  great  blood-yessd,  the 
aats--fig.  A,  2 — ^to  the  heart,  is  closed  by 
thzee  "semilunar"  yalyes — ^fig.  B — which 
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iQMrthe  blood  to  pass  freely  into  theyessel, 
bit  ifaoold  it  attempt  to  return,  these  bag- 
fttnlyes  instantly  close  the  passage — ^the 
ikod  itKlf  actine  as  the  closing  agent — 
adthb  action  taJkes  place  once  for  eyery 
bettof  the  heart.  It,  howeyer,  from  any 
cnn^  one  or  more  of  these  yalyes  should 
IwoBe  defiident,  it  is  erident,  that  each 
tias  they  dose,  a  small  portion  of  blood 
viDpasaback,  or  "regurgitate,'*  into  the 
kent,  and  this  actually  occurs  in  cases  of 
^ktm;  and  the  consequence  of  the  long- 
watiimed  and  constantly -repeated  dis- 
<*toed  action,  is  to  cause  stretching,  or 
"dilttation,"  of  the  carity  which  receiyes 
^  regurgitated  blood.  This  one  instance 
viQ  grplin,  how  one  slight  derangement 
a  ^  nicdy-balanced  machinery  of  this 
iapatant  organ  giyes  rise  to  another.  From 
Niwwhat  analogous  causes,  the  blood  may 
'*fngitate  into,  or  be  dainmed  up  in  the 
IvBfi  or  ia  other  parts  of  the  body,  causing 
^caoRhage,  dropsy,  &c. 
,Anin,  there  may  be  impediments  to  the 
wniistiOQ ;  the  yalyes  aboye  alluded  to,  or 
may  not  yidd  as  tliey  should  do,  or 
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there  may  be  other  causes  which  render  it 
difficidt  for  the  heart  to  propd  the  blood 
through  the  body  ;  in  such  a  case,  the 
heart,  like  any  otner  musde  under  simHar 
circumstances,  acquires  increase  of  sub- 
stance, in  consequence  of  the  continued 
increased  exertion  demanded  of  it,  to  main- 
tain the  proper  circulation;  and  thus  we 
haye  a  cause  and  effect,  producing  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart,  an  eyU  certainly,  but  a 
lesser  eyil  to  preyent  a  greater,  for  in  this 
yery  enlargement — this  strengthening,  as  it 
were,  of  the  heart  to  do  its  extra  work  — 
thepatient's  safety  lies. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  forms 
of  heart  disease,  but  the  aboye  instances 
will  conyej  some  rational  idea  of  the  nature 
and  peculiarities  of  the  disorders  of  the 
orsan  in  generaL  It  would  be  quite  pro- 
fitless in  this  work  to  enter  into  anything 
like  detail  respecting  diseases  of  the  heart 
or  their  treatment ;  disorders  so  yaried  in 
their  nature  and  symptoms  can  only  be 
properly  inyesdgated  and  managed  by  a 
medical  man,  conyersant  with  the  media- 
nism  and  the  fonctions  of  the  human  frame 
at  larffe,  and  m  their  rekuiotu  of  mutuai 
dependence. 

As  might  be  expected,  affections  of  the 
heart  generally,  are  evidenced  by  pain  in 
the  chest,  difficult  breathing,  cough,  palpi- 
tation, &c. ;  and  at  other  times  by  faintings, 
giddiness,  irregular  pulse,  ftc. ;  but  there  is 
not  one  of  these  symptoms,  or  any  com^ 
bination  of  them,  which  may  not  be  de- 
veloped under  certain  bodily  conditions, 
although  the  heart  is  perfectly  sound ; 
none,  therefore,  need  alarm  tnemsdvea 
merdy  because  such  symptoms  occur ; 
they  happen  at  times  more  or  less  to  all, 
still  they  ought  not  to  be  neglected  ;  if 
they  continue  to  recur,  a  medical  man 
should  be  consulted.  If  there  is  no  dis- 
ease the  mind  is  set  at  rest,  and  any  gene- 
ral disorder  which  may  have  caused  the 
symptoms  will  probably  be  rectified.  The 
above  cautions  are  given,  because  Uiere  is 
no  class  of  diseases  of  which  people  are 
so  apt  to  fancy  themsdves  the  subjects  as 
those  of  the  heart;  and  the  more  they  think 
of  the  symptoms,  the  more  likdy  are  they 
to  continue  or  increase,  from  an  or^an  so 
intimatdy  connected  with  the  emotions  of 
the  mind  as  the  heart.  Again,  even  if  the 
heart  be  unaffected,  it  is  By  no  means  ad- 
visable to  permit  it  to  continue  to  be  func- 
tionally disordered,  dther  by  mental  emo- 
tion or  b^  sympathy  vrith  other  organs,  for 
the  functional  oisoraer  may  end  in  organic 
disease ;  that  it  does  so  sometimes  is  evident 
frt)m  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  more  fertile 
source  of  heart  disease,  than  those  convul* 
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•ions,  either  commercial  or  politicali  which 
occadonaUy  agitate  society. 

If  disease  of  the  heart,  either  incipient 
or  confinned,  does  exist,  it  cannot  too  soon 
be  discovered  by  examination,  nor  the  neces- 
sary precautions  and  regulated  mode  of  life 
too  soon  adopted:  for  with  these  precau- 
tions, a  large  nunority  of  persons  who  are 
the  subjects  of  neart  affection,  may  not 
only  continue  to  live  for  years,  sometimes 
many  years,  but  to  enjoy  life.  True,  the 
knowledge  to  any  one  that  he  is  hixnself 
the  subject  of  heart  disease  may  be  un- 
comfortable, but  it  cannot  be  unprofit- 
able ;  he  may  be  aware  that  heart  dis- 
eases are  sometimes  apt  to  have  a  sudden 
termination^  and  that  hit  life  majf  be  some- 
what more  in  jeopardy  than  that  of  an  un- 
i^ected  person ;  but  surely  to  every  right- 
thinking  man,  this  iact  would  rather  be  an 
argument  why  he  should  know  his  real  con- 
dition ;  the  possibility  of  his  being  cidled 
away  from  the  afiairs  of  this  life  virithout 
warning,  should  be  a  reason  for  his  keeping 
them  well  arranged ;  and  still  more  impor- 
tant, should  it  be  a  reason  that  in  conducting 
his  earthly  stewardship,  he  should  do  it,  not 
only  with  reference  to  this  world,  but  to 
give  account  of  it  in  another ;  and  when 
the  many  chances  and  contingencies  of  life 
are  considered,  the  consciousness  of  being 
the  subject  of  heart  disease  amounts  to  little 
more  than  such  contingencies  assuming  a 
more  prominent  position  in  the  mind,  and 
to  the  individual  it  may  be  a  merciful  dis- 
pensation. It  may  seem  to  some  that  in 
writing  thus  the  author  is  assuming  the 
character  of  the  clerical  rather  than  of  the 
medical  adviser  ;  it  is  not  so,  it  is  but 
taking  advantage  of  the  privilege  which 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  phvsician,  when  he 
has  in  his  power  times  and  opportunities  in 
nlB  relations  with  society,  when  the  word  in 
season  cannot  be  out  of^  place,  as  far  as  the 
welfare  of  those  entrusted  to  his  care  is 
concerned. 

The  causes  of  affections  of  the  heart  are 
very  numerous ;  as  already  noticed,  mental 
disturbance  and  agitation  is  a  most  frequent 
one,  also  ment^  depression  and  grief,  which 
if  long  continued,  appear  to  exert  much 
influence  over  the  organ,  and  to  make  the 
phrase  '*  a  broken  heart,"  not  altogether  a 
poetical  fiction.  Violent  passion  strongly 
affects  the  heart — its  indulgence  may  laj 
the  foundation  of  disease,  which  its  repeti- 
tion strengthens,  and  may  bring  to  a  fatal 
termination.  Kheuxhatism,  or  rather  rheu- 
matic fever,  is  probably  another  of  the  most 
fertile  sources  of  heart  affection.  In  this 
disease,  inflammation  of  some  portion  of  the 
membranes  covering  or  lining  the  heart— 

*  TwtlTe  grains  of  Bitmnth,  with  five  graini  of  Aromatlo  Powder,  tskta  thrso  tlasa  a  dsj.  te  a  ttik 
mIUE,wmseMomfaUtor«Usve. 
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See  CoTi^M— is  apt  to  occur,  and  to  b 
followed  by  such  ^ects  as  induce  perma 
nent  change.  Violent  physical  exertioni 
dissipation  of  all  kinds,  particularly  ttk, 
abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  are  all  ongiiia 
tors  of  the  above  affections.  It  has  beei 
said  that  persons  vrith  heart  affections,  ma; 
continue  to  live  and  exnoy  life,  but  it  mus 
be  imder  a  more  regulated  and  restricted 
system  of  living  than  is  imperative  on  per 
sons  in  health.  Everjrthing  which  may  b 
a  cause  of  heart  affection,  must  also  be  t 
source  of  aggravation;  all  mental  or  phy 
sical  excitement  especiaUv  so.  When  ues 
are  guarded  against,  uie  rest  may  b 
summed  up  in — strict  attention  to  th 
general  health.  Whenever  an  old  symptOD 
Decomes  aggravated,  or  a  new  one,  sudi  a 
swelling  of  the  legs,  ftc,  appears,  medics 
advice  should  always  be  taken.  The  grea 
secret  in  these  afiiections  consists  in  main 
taining  the  balance  of  the  various  func 
tions,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  tb 
judicious  management  of  a  medical  at 
tendant. 

Refer  to~'A9igina  Pectoris -^arditiB^ 
Circtilaium^'Hysteria^'Pa^ntatum^  ^. 

HEART-BuIlN.  — A  baming  or  irri 
tating  sensation,  felt  either  at  tke  pit  o 
the  stomach  or  top  of  the  throat,  and  occm 
sioned  by  undue  acidity,  or  by  acrid  matters 
in  the  stomach.  It  is  generally  reUerec 
by  an  alkali — ^potassa,  soda,  magnesia,  o 
chalk — ^which  neutralizes  the  acid.  It  i 
not,  however,  advisable  to  have  too  frequen 
recurrence  to  these  palliative  remedies,  fo 
they  are  only  palliatives,  they  cannot  b< 
taken  habitually  vrithout  w^ikening,  noi 
only  the  stomach,  but  the  system  gene 
rally.  Heart-bum  cannot  continue  tx 
recur  vrithout  there  being  an  error  some 
where ;  either  the  diet  is  badly  regulated 
or  the  digestive  organs  require  somethuij 
more  than  simple  neutralization  of  thi 
superabundant  acid.  This  acid  is  a  badly 
formed  gastric  juice,  and  if  it  is  neutraUxed 
whatever  digestive  power  it  might  poaseii 
is  destroyed,  consequently  the  stomach  i 
called  upon  to  secrete  another  supply  be 
fore  the  food  can  be  digested — a  cul  upoi 
its  powers  which  cannot  fiul  to  be  ii^iirioas 
Moreover,  persons  finding  how  quickly  i 
dose  of  alkaline  medicine  removes  the  mt 
comfortable  sensation  of  heart-bum»  an 
very  apt  to  trust  to  the  palliatiTB^  anc 
continue  their  indidgences,  rather  than  U 
practice  the  self-denial  requisite  to  effiset  i 
cure  of  the  cause. 

Some  persons  find  Spanish  Hqiwpi?t  i 
good  palliative  in  heart- oum.* 

Refer  to — Indiaettionf  jv. 

HEAT.— The  imponderable  agent  vHud 
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fWci  to  our  tenBes  the  feeling  of  heat,  is  in 
ide&tifie  lingmge  called  caloric,  to  distin- 
gitth  it  from  the  term  heat,  used  to  desig- 
nate the  sensation.  In  this  article,  how- 
ever, the  one  term  heat  is  employed.  It  is 
Botzequisite  here  to  enter  into  a  oonsiderap 
tioaof  the  nature  of  heat;  its  sources,  as 
botknown*  are  the  great  fountain  of  it,  the 
mn;  there  is  also  me  heat  deTeloped  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth ;  that  produced,  or 
It  least  manifested,  hr  friction,  and  also  by 
eoiabastiaQ,  chemical  change,  and  in  the 
bodies  of  animals. — See  AntnuU  Ifiea^— and 
kiomephmts. 

Heat  IS  interesting  in  a  medical  point  of 
view ;  first,  from  its  dect  upon  the  healthy 
body— its  physiological  effect ;  and  second, 
fiom  its  effects  as  a  remedy  in  disease—its 
tbcnpeutied  effect. 

Of  die  first,  the  physiological  effects  of 
belt,  much  has  beoi  said  under  Aeelima^ 
fiBR,  Amifmai  Hmt^  Bile,  ftc,  which  it  is 
ooeeeasary  to  repeat  here,  these  articles 
wffidently  point  out  die  effect  of  continued 
bif^  temperature — from  80*  to  110* — such 
II  oeevm  in  tropical  climates,  upon  the 
bnuuibody. 

When  this  heat  becomes  Tery  intense, 
pntieiilariT  if  there  is  direct  eznosure  to 
4i  rays  of  the  sun,  more  immediate  and 
■vked  effects  result;  the  brain  may  be 
ifiKted,  and  sun-stroke,  or  *'  coup  de  soleil," 
•litis  caUed,  be  the  consequence.  This 
aieetioa,  which  is  not  uncommon  amon^  the 
Empean  residents  in  India,  and  especially 
nid  troops  on  nuurch,  is  sometimes  also  wit- 
MiKd  in  the  case  of  harrest-labourers  in 
Ibii  eoontry,  in  Tery  hot  summer  weather, 
tbe  iffected  person  falls  insensible,  the  fsice 
ittbed  and  swollen,  and  the  Tcssels  beat- 
isg  lioleDtly.  The  most  efficient  remedies 
tie  ittd  to  be  pouring  cold  water  on  the 
Ml,  and  the  administration  of  a  small 
qunttty  of  stimulant,  ammonia  or  brandy. 
Tbe  skin  of  persons  exposed  to  extreme 
but  is  liable  to  be  affected  with  what  is 
ciDid  ^^prickly  heat;'*  an  eruption  of  small 
paries,  or  ox  minute  blisters.  In  either 
tmt,  tibte  use  of  a  tepid  bath,  with  a  little 
liidlotion«  will  allay  the  symptoms;  and  it 
B>j  be  well  to  take  some  cooling  saline 
•pnieat 

Ahkough  continued  exposure  to  heat  pro- 
^BBcs  these  effects,  it  is  now  well  known, 
^  tbe  liying  human  body  is  capable  ot 
^Vpurting,  with  impunity,  exposure  to  an 
'tswwhuc  of  yery  eleyated  temperature, 
^QMidaably  aboye  that  of  boiline  water, 
Pivvided  tbiie  air  be  dry.  The  deyelopment 
cf  HBOfiial  heat  at  any  part  of^  or  oyer 
^  vbdle  body,  is  usually  an  attendant 
^  irraJsh  and  inflammatory  attacks.   In 


scarlet  feyer,  and  in  inflammation  of  the 
lunffs  this  is  particularly  the  case.* 

The  use  of  heat  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease is  yery  frequently  alluded  to  in  this 
work,  more  especially  because  it  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  extensiyely  useful,  but  also 
one  of  the  safest  and  most  generally  appli- 
cable remedial  agents  which  can  be  placed 
in  improfessionaT  hands.  Heat  may  be  used 
as  a  remedial  agent,  simply  as  a  soother,  or 
— if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression— an 
anodyyne.  It  may  be  used  as  a  dcriyatiye, 
or  as  a  counter-irritant.  Its  application 
in  the  latter  form  wiU  be  fbond  aUuded  to 
under  the  article  on  the  subject.  In  cases 
of  seyere  pain  such  as  colic,  gall-stones, 
grayel,  &c.,  heat  properly  applied,  seems  to 
act  as  heat  simply,  upon  me  neryous  system, 
exerting  an  anooyne  effect  and  relieying  the 
spasm.  For  this  purpose  it  may  be  used, 
by  means  of  bottles  or  tins  filled  with  hot 
water,  hot  bricks,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  these  solid 
bodies  are  not  so  useful  or  pleasant  as  other 
more  yielding  agents ;  and  >jags  filled  with 
heated  grain,  oats,  salt,  bifan,  or  some  such 
material  are  to  be  preferred.  Hooper's 
elastic  cushions,  whicn  can  be  filled  with 
hot  water,  are  also  admirable  for  the  pur- 
pose. When  a  deriyatiye— See  DerivaHve 
— action  is  required,  as  it  is  in  inflam- 
mation and  inflammatory  pain,  then  heat 
with  moisture  must  be  used,  and  nothing 
answers  better  than  the  agency  of  moist 
heated  bran.  The  great  effect  of  the 
heat  and  hot  yapour  when  used,  in  these 
cases,  is  to  produce  perspiration  from  the 
part,  and  thus  to  combine  this  means 
of  relief  with  the  anodyne  action  of  the 
eleyated  temperature.  The  use  of  heat, 
especially  of  moist  heat,  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  is  especially  pressed  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  unprofessional  reader,  for  it  is 
a  remedy  almost  always  procurable,  and 
almost  always  safely  useable.  There  are, 
howeycr,  a  few  exceptional  cases,  in  which 
the  use  of  heat  is  not  desirable.  These  are 
such  as  call  for  astringing  ra^er  than  re- 
laxing. Bleeding  from,  and  swdling  of 
yarious  parts  may  be  increased  by  heat, 
which  must  therefore  be  ayoided. 

Refer  X/o^-Animal  Heat — Bran — Fomenta- 
tion~-PouUice,  Ac, 

HECTIC,  or  Hectic  FiyER,  is  an  inter- 
mittent form  of  feyer  which  occurs  in  the 
latter  stages  of  consumption,  and  also  of 
other  diseases  of  a  slow  wasting  character 
The  paroxysm  of  hectic,  usually  comes  on 
towards  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
person  becomes  heated,  perhaps  thirsty,  the 
eyes  are  brighter  than  usual,  the  cheeks 
reddened — sometimes  beautifully  coloured 
— and  display  the  circumscribed  '*  hectic 


^  k  Wilataif  bssn  proved  br  a  ino«t  extanded  and  earefal  leriaa  of  ezpwlmeota  that  W>  Fahrenhalt  1« 
?*  **«!!•  fiperatora  of  tha  bniDaii  body  in  bealtb,  and  that  in  tvtti  and  Inflammation,  the  tamparatora, 
yjtaiiiiiiJ  Iqr  a  glaaa  handthannometar,  plaoad  in  tha  ann-pit)  exceeda  ibli  by  iP.  So,  or  8o.  This  la 
"•■Mtkt  caw  vbcn  tba  patieat  oompUina  ox  eold  and  ahirera,  fi>r  while  tha  akin  feela  cold,  tha  blood  ia 
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fluBli,'*  at  the  same  time,  an  almost  morbid 
elevation  of  spirits  is  not  tmcommon.  To- 
wards midnight,  the  stage  of  feyer  is  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  perspiration,  which  in- 
creases as  morning  approaches,  tiU  towards 
four  or  five  o'clock  the  patient  is  completely 
soaked  in  moisture  and  is  left  in  a  state  of 
painful  exhaustion. 

Refer  to-^Cofwump^Mm,  ^c, 

HELLEBORE. — Black  Hsllsbo&b,  or 
Ch&istuas  Rosb. — ^The  root  has  been  used 
as  a  purgative  since  ancient  times,  particu- 
larly  in  cases  of  insanity,  kc* 

HEMATEBCBSIS.— Bleeding,  or  vomit- 
ingof  blood  from  the  stomach. 

HEBIATURIA.  — Flow  of  blood  from 
the  bladder. 

HEMICRANLL.— Pain  confined  to  one 
side  of  the  lu»d.  It  is  generally  of  a  neu- 
ralgic, or  rheumatic  chanoter,  and  is  often 
rel&ved  by  hot  fomentation. 

HEMIPLEOL4.— See  ParalytU. 

HEMLOCK.  —  CoiriuK  Maoulatum. — 
This  well-known  native  plant  belongs  to  the 
umbel  bearing  tribe.  Persons  frequently 
call  all  plants  of  this  tribe  **  hemlock,'*  but 
erroneously.  The  true  hemlock  may  at  once 
be  distinguished  by  its  being  the  only  British 
plant  belonging  to  the  umbeUiferm,  which 
has  a  tmooth  sfZtUd  stem.  The  knowledge 
of  this  fACt  may  be  useful  in  case  of  alarm, 
not  imfrequent,  from  children  having 
eaten  the  leaves  of  such  plants  in  mistake 
for  parsley.  The  leaf  of  the  hemlock  is  a 
very  deep  green,  and,  when  bruised,  emits 
an  odour  iDlo  that  of  mice.  Hemlock  is 
used  by  medical  men  as  an  occasional  sub- 
stitute for  opium.  Domestically,  the  leaves 
may  be  used  externally,  as  a  poultice,  in 
painful  ulcerations  or  tumours. 

Li  persons  poisoned  by  hemlock,  the 
s^ptoms  are  giddiness  and  dimness  of 
sight,  convulsive  twitchings,  paralysis,  per- 
haps vomitine.  The  same  treatment  as  that 
recommended  in  poisoning  by  belladonna 
may  be  adopted  until  memcal  aid  can  be 
procured.  The  use  of  strong  coffee  or 
green  tea  will  also  be  advisable. 

HEMOPTYSIS.  —  Bleeding  from  the 
lungs,  or  " Smttingof  Blood. 

HEMORK&AOE  — BLBBDiNa— U  the 
escape  of  blood  from  its  ovni  proper  vessels, 
but  the  term  is  usually  applied  to  cases  in 
which  the  efiusion  takes  place  in  consider- 
able quantity,  and  is  rapidly  poured  out. 
Hemorrhage  may  be  either  external  or  in- 
ternal ;  in  Uie  former  instance,  it  is  almost 
invariably  the  residt  of  wound  of  some 
blood  vessel,  either  artery  or  vein ;  in  the 
latter,  the  blood  majf  also  be  poured  out  by 
a  large  vessel,  but  generally,  it  is  exuded 
through  the  lining  membrane,  or  into  the 

•  The  root  of  the  Whita  Helleboro,  which  belongs  to  a  different  netoral  order,  hta  ben  In  vse  Ibr  a 
of  yean  as  an  irritant  external  application,  as  also  in  the  compoond  snlphar  ointment  for  the  tree 
itch.  It  promises  to  be  of  great  ralue  In  medicine.  At  prsesnt  the  Tinetors  of  Qreea  lldlebois  is 
fuUy  used  In  Amerloa  as  a  febriAig»->flTe  to  ten  drops  being  a  moderate  dose. 
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tissues  of  the  part  In  which  it  oocqzb,  froi 
the  minute  vessels,  so  minute  indeed,  tfai 
after  fatal  cases  of  internal  henunriiage^lli 
closest  examination  maj  fisdl  to  detect  an 
visible  opening,  or  openmgs  fitun  which  th 
blood  can  have  escaped. 

Por  information  respecting  eztenif 
hemorrhage,  or  such  as  occurs  froi 
arteries  or  veins,  the  reader  is  referred  t 
the  articles  under  these  heads. 

Internal  hemorrhage,  when  it  does  ocen 
from  a  large  vessel,  is  the  result  of  thi 
vessel  having  been  opened  by  disease,  sue 
as  aneurism — see  Aneurism^-<ir  by  ulcei 
ation ;  but  these  instances  are  oomparativel 
few.  The  head  is  an  exception,  hovrever,  t 
this  remark,  for  hemorrhage  vrithin  its  cant 
is  almost  always  occasioned  by  the  ruptui 
of  a  vessel. — Siee  Apoplexjft  BnUn.  Hemoi 
rhage  from  piles  is  also  exceptionaL— Sc 
Piles. 

Internal  hemorrhage  may  be  either  of  a 
active  or  of  a  passive  character ;  that  is,  i 
the  former  case  the  effusion  of  blood  i 
preceded  and  accompanied  by  feveris 
symptoms,  qioickened  pulsei,  thirst,  with 
sensation  of  fulness,  and  heat  in  ihe  pai 
whence  the  blood  fiows ;  in  the  latter,  t£ei 
symptoms  are  absent.  The  effect  of  activ 
hemorrhage  Ib,  generally,  to  give  reUoc 
either  to  tne  constitution  at  large,  or  to  ih 

Particular  part;  indeed,  by  some,  actif 
emorrhage  is  regarded  as  a  natural  eui 
of  what  might  otherwise  prove  an  attack  < 
inflammation.  Passive  hemorrhage,  on  th 
other  hand,  almost  invariably  vreakena ;  i 
is  the  result  of  weakness  and  relaxatioi 
which  its  occurrence  tends  to  increase. 

As  may  be  imagined,  in  the  treatment  c 
hemorrhage  generally,  medical  men  have  % 
keep  these  differences  distinctly  in  mund 
lest,  by  interfering  virith,  too  precipitatd] 
or  checking  too  soon  an  active  hemorrhage 
they  may  thwart  the  natural  curative  effort 
or  hy  permitting  passive  loss  of  blood  t 
contmue,  they  ^ow  a  patient  to  be  unne 
cessarily,  perhaps  irremediably  weakened 
Moreover,  it  is  necessary  in  the  treatmeo 
of  hemorrhage,  to  consider  whether  the  floi 
may  not  be  what  is  called  **  vicarious,"  thi 
is,  a  substitute  for  some  natural  diseharg 
which  has  been  checked,  or  whether  it  ma; 
not  have  become  a  habitual  safety-valvi 
The  danger  of  checking  long-acoustomei 
discharge  of  blood,  such  as  that  from  pilM 
^is  matter  not  only  of  popular  belief^  bulr- 
and  perhaps  justly — of  strong  popular  pre 
judice,  having  become  so  from  the  noUU 
frequency  with  which  attacks  of  otfae 
disease,  particularly  of  apoplexy,  have  Sol 
lowed  the  suppression  of  accustomed  dii 
charges.     Meoical  experience  abundanti; 
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nmporta  the  cenenl  opimon  on  this  head, 
ad  it  is  a  weU-undentood  rule,  that  habi- 
tual hemozrhagea  should  never  be  interfered 
vith  io  loDg  as  they  do  not  touch  the  general 
heslth  and  strength. 

As  regards  the  management  of  or  inter- 
faneeirith  continued  cases  of  hemorrhage, 
thoefine,    nnpacofffssional    persons    ought 
not,  snd  cannot  with  any  propriety  have 
anything  to  do ;  but  when  the  occurrence 
ilielf  acSnally  takes  place,  a  knowledge  of 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding  may  be  of 
Bach  serrice,  for  uiough  in  the  case  of 
aettTS  hemorrhage,  benefit  may,  up  to  a 
eertain  point,  be  deriyed  from  the   cir- 
mmttaiifte,  the  process   might,  possibly, 
e^edsUy  if  improperiy  managed,  run  on 
to  a  undue  extent,  and  even  uTect  life. 
^  HeoioiThagic  exudation  of  blood  is  more 
liiUe  to  occur  from  some  parts  of  the 
Vodf  than  others,  and  particularly  from 
4i  mucous   membranes  which  line   the 
iMil  snd    air-passages   generally,    from 
fte  alimentary  canal,  ana  genito-urinary 
«|IBS.    **  Another  important  fact  in  re- 
iMet  to  hemozrhages  by  exhalation  is,  that 
tsey  proceed  more  frequently  from  certain 
pnti  of  these  mucous   membranes   than 
othciB,  according  to  differences   in   age. 
Tkaif  in  children  they  are  most  common 
fioa  tiie  membrane  that  lines  the  nasal 
cnxties ;  in  youth,  from  the  mucous  mem- 
bans  of  the   lungs  and  bronchi/'     In 
■iddls  life,  fit>m  the  bowels  or  bladder,  or 
btbehead. 

When  an  individual  is  suddenly  seized 
vidi  Ueeding  or  hemorrhage  from  any  part, 
« t  general  rule,  perfect  quietude  of  bodj 
■ad  Bind  should  oe  observed,  and  cold  is 
tbe  amplest  and  readiest  astringent,  applied 
B  the  various  forms  of  cool  air,  cold  water, 
^  ftc  Medicinal  astringents*  see  As- 
fn^fmtt—mAj  be  resorted  to,  and  should 
theiesnlting  depression  be  extreme,  stimu- 
hata  mojf  oe  reauired,  but  their  adminis- 
Moa  cadis  for  uie  sreatest  caution,  and  it 
■sit  be  rememberecu  that  the  state  of  de- 
PnaBon  may  be  the  chief  security  to  the 
pAmi  against  an  immediate  return  of  the 
blading? 

The  causes  of  hemorrhage  are  various. 
Aa  Bight  be  expected,  gencsral  plethora,  or 
a^enurandance  of  blo^  is  a  common  one, 
we,  persons  who  take  but  little  exercise, 
»d  Uts  freely,  are  liable  to  it  more  than 
^'then.  Perhaps  the  most  general  cause  of 
^'caoiriiage,  is  congestion,  or  accumulation 
ofUood  m  any  one  part  or  organ  of  the 
"^t  in  consequence  of  some  impediment 
1^^  circulation;  thus,  disease  of  the 
■^  by  Hatnming  UD  the  blood  in  the 
flBm  or  diaease  of  the  lungs  themselves 
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which  impedes  the  flow,  may,  either  of 
them,  cause  spitting  of  blood ;  or  disease  of 
the  liver  may  cause  hemorrhage  from  the 
bowels.  In  some  particular  states  of  con- 
stitution, there  appears  to  exist  a  strong 
tendency  to  effiision  of  blood,  this  is 
seen  in  scurvy,  and  in  the  disease  called 

Purpura,  or,  popularly,  the  <*  purples." 
[oreover,  there  is  a  certain  constitutional 
tendency,  or  <*  diathesis,"  called  the  *' he- 
morrhagic," in  which  a  more  than  usua. 
liability  to  bleed  from  sliffht  wounds  exists. 
In  persons  who  possess  uds  diathesis,  even 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth  may,  and  has 
proved  fatal,  in  consequence  of  uncon- 
trollable bleeding.  The  tendency  is  here- 
ditary, and  those  who  inherit  it  must  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  before  submitting  to  even 
trifline  operations,  which  involve  breach 
of  surface  and  efifyision  of  the  vital  fluid. 

Bleeding  from  the  nose — Epistcuna — is 
sometimes  very  profuse,  and,  either  on  this 
account,  or  from  frequent  repetition,  maj 
be  the  source  of  ^preat  weakness,  in  consti- 
tutions that  can  ill  afford  the  drain,  for  its 
occurrence  is  not  uncommonly  associated 
with  tendency  to  chest  affection.  Many 
various  methods  for  its  suppression  are  had 
recourse  to,  but  cold  applied  to  the  fore- 
head, spine,  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  i^ 
the  most  general.  Raising  both  arms 
above  the  head  has  been  saia  to  stop  the 
flow  quickly,  or  a  small  quantity  of  solu- 
tion of  alum,  as  strong  as  it  can  be  made, 
may  be  thrown  up  with  a  syringe;  or  a 
piece  of  Unen,  soaked  in  the  solution,  may 
be  stuffed  up  the  nostril.  From  ten  to 
fifteen  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  may 
be  given  in  water  at  intervals,  according  to 
the  nature  and  persistence  of  the  attack. 

Bleeding  from  the  nose,  in  persons  ad- 
vanced in  life,  must  be  much  more  cau- 
tiously interfered  with  than  in  the  young. 
In  the  former,  it  is  generally  prcceaed  by 
symptoms  in<Hcative  of  congestion  about 
the  nead,  and,  consequently,  is  a  natural 
relief.  It  may,  of  course,  go  to  an  extreme 
extent,  and  require  checking. 

Bleeding  from  the  lunn,  or  spitting  of 
blood,  is  generally  preceded  by  symptoms 
indicative  of  undue  determination  or  cou- 
eestion  of  blood  to,  or  in  these  organs. 
Oppressed  breathing,  cough,  pain  in  the 
chest  and  feverish  symptoms  usually  Re- 
cede the  attack,  and  just  previous  to  it  a 
saltish  taste  is  generally  perceived.^  Bleed- 
ing  from  ^e  lungs  may  occur  in  every 
degree,  from  a  mere  tinge  of  the  expectora- 
tion, to  the  copious  coughing  up  of  fluid 
blood.  The  blood  is  coughed  up,  whereas, 
when  it  comes  from  the  stomach,  it  is 
vomited,  a  distinction  which  appears  evident 


.  *  BMhipt  the  best  astrlngait  with  which  we  an  acqaalnted^or  oatward  application  In  caie  of  hemorrhagii, 
juiiBntad  aototkni  of  Perchlotlde  of  Iron  in  Oljoerfne.    This  may  be  applied  with  a  hair  pendl  to  the 
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enough,  but  which  is  not  always  readily 
made  in  practice.  The  management  of 
hemorrhagiB  from  the  lungs,  must  be  that 
recommended  for  hemorrhage  generally. 
Until  medical  assistance  can  be  procured, 
perfect  quiet  is  to  be  observed,  cool  air, 
especially  on  the  chest,  freely  admitted, 
and  cold,  or  iced  and  acidulated  drinks 
given  plentifully.  Alum  will  also  be  found 
useful. — See  Alum,  Should  the  attack 
continue,  and  mescal  assistance  still  be 
absent,  cupping  on  the  chest,  or  between 
tne  shoulders,  might  be  had  recourse  to. 
Sulphuric  acid  may  be  given  as  recom- 
mended for  bleedine  from  the  nose,  or  in 
an  extreme  case,  when  medical  aid  is  far 
distant,  one  grain  and  half  of  sugar  of  lead 
may  be  given,  made  into  pill  with  crumb  of 
bread,  every  two,  or  three,  or  four  hours, 
being  washed  down  by  a  draught  of  vine- 
gar and  water.  The  expressed  juice  of  the 
common  nettle  is  sometimes  popularly  used, 
and,  it  is  said,  efficaciously,  to  check  bleed- 
ing from  the  lungs ;  the  dose  one  tearspoon- 
fulthree  times  a-day .  The  inhalation  of  the 
smoke  frt>m  the  burning  leaves  of  the  bella- 
donna, is  said  to  check  the  immediate  flow 
of  blood  from  the  lungs.  For  this  puipose 
one  drachm  of  the  cut  and  dried  leaves  is 
to  be  thrown  upon  glowing  coals.  In  ten- 
dency to  passive  nemorrhage  frt>m  the 
lungs,  Br.  Theophilus  Thompson  recom- 
mends the  following  lozenge  to  be  used  as 
occasion  may  require.  Take  of  powdered 
gum  orabic,  and  of  white  sugar,  each  three 
drachms ;  powdered  tragacanth  one  drachm 
and  a  half,  alum  two  drachms,  catechu 
three  drachms,  rose-water  sufficient  to  form 
a  mass  which  is  to  be  divided  into  sixty 
lojsenges.*  When  the  cough  is  troublesome, 
it  will  be  best  allayed  by  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum. 

The  causes  of  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs 
are  such  as  have  been  named  above ;  per- 
sons of  scrofulous  constitution,  or  who  have 
any  malformation  of  the  chest  are  most 
liable  to  suffer  from  it.  It  rarely  occurs  in 
children.  The  exciting  causes  of  this  form 
of  hemorrhage,  are  such  as  call  the  lungs 
into  active,  strong,  or  continued  exer- 
tion, such  as  violent  bodily  movements, 
much  loud  exercise  of  the  voice,  playing 
on  wind  instruments,  &c. ;  these  tmngs 
must  therefore  be  sedulously  avoided  by 
those  who  have  any  tendency  to  the  dis- 
order. Temperance  and  moderation,  strict 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  bowels, 
and  to  any  accidental  disorders  of  the  chest, 
will  be  the  best  safeguards.  Whilst  treat- 
ing of  this  subject,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  persons  are  often  needlessly  much 
alarmed,  from  thinking  they  are  expecto- 


rating blood,  whilst  the  fluid  simply  come 
from  the  throat  or  gums,  or,  it  may  be,  ii 
the  conseq\ience  of  blood  from  the  now 
trickling  down  the  back  of  the  throat.  Ii 
perhaps  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  thai 
the  aoove  details  of  management  are  mo 
meant  to  stand  in  the  plaM  of  competent 
medical  advice.  This  should  never  b( 
dispensed  with  in  so  serious  a  disorder  ai 
spitting  of  blood. 

In  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  '*  Hema 
temesis,"  the  blood  is  vomited,  not  coughed 
up ;  its  causes  and  treatment,  modified, 
of  course,  by  the  difference  in  the  orgnn, 
and  its  site,  are  similar  to  those  detailcMi  in 
hemorrhage  frt>m  the  lungs.  *  Vomiting  oi 
blood  in  young  females,  is  not  a  very  un- 
common accompaniment  of  disorder  of  the 
menstrual  frmctions,  and  can  scarcely  be 
considered  a  dangerous  affection.  The 
restoration  of  the  proper  excretion  is,  d 
course,  the  most  effectual  remedy. 

Vomiting  of  blood  may  happen  in  con- 
sequence of  blood  which  has  been  effiued 
frt>m  the  nose  having  been  swallowed ;  in 
this  case  it  is  generally  darkened  by  thf 
digestive  action  of  the  stomach.  Blood  fimo 
the  lungs  is  generally  much  more  froth^i 
than  that  ejected  from  the  stomach.  In 
either  case,  the  more  florid  the  hue,  the 
more  active  or  inflammatory  the  hemonx- 
hagic  tendency.  Profuse  discharge  of  blood 
frt>m  the  bowds  often  occurs  in  the  course 
of  fever,  or  from  diseases  of  the  abdominal 
organs,  such  as  the  liver,  &c.  Flow  d 
blood  frx)mthe  bladder, — **  Hematuria,"— 
will  be  adverted  to  imder  article  Urine, 

Refer  to—Abortion— Artery-^Childbirth" 
Ptfe*— FetiM — Wounds  J  i^, 

HEMP,  or  Indian  Hbkp,  from  which  the 
'*Haschisch  "  of  the  Arab,  the  Bhang  and 
Ounjah  of  the  East  Indian  is  obtained,  is 
used  by  Asiatics  on  account  of  its  intoxicat- 
ing properties,  and  is  coming  into  use  is 
medical  practice  in  this  country  for  its  ano- 
dyne powers^articularly  in  neuralgia. 

HENBANE— Htosotamtts  Nioxb— is  t 
native  of  Britain,  and  of  Europe  generally, 
beine  found  on  road  sides  and  unculti^ 
vated  ground,  particularly  in  the  vidnity 
of  houses.  It  is,  however,  cultivated  m 
medicinal  use.  Henbane  grows*  fitmi  one 
to  three  feet  high ;  its  leaves  are  large,  the 
edges  waved, — sinuous, — ^pale  green,  Mid 
viscid,  the  flowers  are  dingy  yellow,  and 
much  and  darkly  veined,  the  whole  plant 
smells  dlBagreeaoly^  Henbane  is  one  ol 
the  narcotic  substitutes  tcr  opium  mosi 
generally  employed.  It  is  given  either  in 
tincture  or  extract,  the  dose  of  the  fcniMi 
from  ten  to  thirty  droi>s,  of  the  latter  UrotD 
five  to  ten  grains. 


*  LosengMof  Tannin  or  Ttonio  Add  are  DOW  introdooed  into  tlM  British  Fbannaoop<Bia,aiid  win  probsW 
be  Hooad  lapertor  to  the  above  form. 
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The  action  of  henbane  is,  in  many  re- 

ipeeta,  aimilar,  but  much  inferior  in  power 

to  opinm ;  it  poaaesaea,  howerer,  one  great 

adfantage  orer  that  drag ;  it  doea  not  con- 

iae  the  bowela ;  it  ia,  tlierefore,  a  moat 

tdndiable  addition  to  medidnea,  particu- 

laily  porgatiyea,  which  are  apt  to  pipe :  in 

mmjcaaea,  the  addition  of  one-third  of  ex- 

tnet  of  henbane  to  the  compound  colocynth, 

md  other  aperient  pilla,  is  of  much  aervice. 

Ittometimea  occaaiona— in  too  large  doses — 

tpeeoliar  atate  of  delirioua  hallucination. 

h  a  ease  of  poiaoning  by  henbane,  treat- 

■cnt  ainulaor  to  that  recommended  imder 

"B^adonna"  ahould  be  adopted. 

HKPATIC.— Belonging  to  the  Liver. 

HEPATTTIS-  —  Inflammation    of    the 

Ltwr.  

HEREDITART  TENDENCY.  —  The 
tnannisaicni  of  a  tendency  towards  certain 
fam  of  diaeaae  from  parenta  to  children, 
tad  from  anoeatxy  generally  to  their  de- 
noidanta,  haa  been  an  acknowledged  h^t 
fiorn  remote  agea ;  a  proof  of  the  immis- 
tiknble  character  and  fi^uency  of  the 
iaadait.  Some  i>ortion8  of  the  body  are 
Bon  liable  to  be  affected  by  transmission 
tka  otheia,  **but  no  organ  or  texture  is 
tmnpt  from  the  chance  of  being  the  sub- 
ject of  hereditary  disease;"  and  although 
WBw  diseases  are  well  known  to  be  much 
■OR  generally  inherited  than  others,  we 
km  no  meana  of  determining  how  far  the 
Uation  cxtenda,  or  whether  indeed  it 
to  not  include  diaeaaea  generally  within 
diboanda* 

Although  there  are  maladies,  such  as 
■sall-pox,  which  are  ao  directly  inherited 
thtt  the  ofbpring  ia  actually  found  to  be 
■fteted  with  them  when  bom ;  this  is  not 
^  eommon  rule,  the  hereditary  taint  act- 
iBg  nther  by  ^ring  the  bias  to  t  ne  deydop- 
■otof  the  disease ;  and  it  is  obsenred,  that 
^kas  chiUhen  which  more  nearly  reaemble 
the  parent  in  physical  conformation,  are 
Bare  likely  alao  to  reaemble,  in  liability  to 
<(>tiin  forma  of  hereditary  affections.  It  is 
*<  necessary,  howeyer,  for  the  transmission 
^  lienditary  disease  that  it  ahould  be  de  • 
^*>^ed  in  the  parent,  who,  although  the 
eonnectinff  link  between  a  grandparent  and 
pmirhUd  as  regarda  the  c&sease  bias,  may 
T^bare  been  entirely  fr^ee  from  the  trans- 
*gtted  disorder.  In  other  words,  a  here- 
^tery  tendency  to  disease  aeems  often  to 
ikbofcr  one  generation. 

Henditary  predisposition  may  be  de- 
'i^  from  a  parent  direct,  and  from  a 
PyiU  only,  in  whom  a  certain  state  of 
^■oider  haa  been  deyeloped,  independent 
^[pienoaa  hereditary  influence ;  whateyer 
^^iQitites  the  ayatem,  whether  it  be  ad- 


yanced  life,  dissipated  habits,  or  the  like, 
is  almost  certain  to  affect  the  children,  and 
may  originate  a  tendency  to  scrofula  in  a 
fjGunil^  preyiously  tree  from  it.  Eyen  a 
transient  bodily  condition  seems  frequently 
to  influence  the  offspring,  more  particularly 
aa  regarda  the  nenroua  system ;  drunken- 
ness in  the  parent  produces  idiotic  children ; 
mental  excitement  communicatea  ita  own 
tendency. 

Again,  diseaae  apparentl^r  hereditary  may 
be  deyeloped  in  a  mmily  without  ita  being 
traceable  in  the  descent,  that  ia,  the  chil- 
dren, many,  or  all  of  them,  may  be  liable 
to  certain  forms  of  diseaae,  towards  whicli 
neither  the  parenta  or  ancestora  generally 
had  displayed  any  marked  tendency.  The 
fact  is  one  not  uncommonly  met  with. 

Scrofula  and  consumption,  gout  and  rheu- 
matism, insanity  and  paralysis,  aathma,  epi- 
lepsy, blindness,  and  a  ^ood  many  other 
diseases  are  weU  aacertamed  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  hereditary  tendency.  It  is  not, 
howeyer,  necessary  that  the  tendency  should 
deyelope  itself  under  the  exact  form  of  the 
disease  of  the  parent ;  thus,  scrofula  instead 
of  shewing  itself  as  conaumpuon,  may  take 
the  form  of  insanity,  or  gout  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  prayel. 

The  practical  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  these  hereditary  tendenciea  is  aelf-evi- 
dent.  There  are  perhaps  few,  if  any,  who 
do  not  inherit  aome  predisposition  to  cer- 
tain forms  of  bodily  disorder,  it  must,  there- 
fore, be  not  only  to  the  adyantage,  but  it 
must  be  the  duty  of  eyery  responsible  per- 
son to  consider  what  these  predispositions 
are  in  himself,  and  to  endeaTOur,  as  far  as 
circumstancea  will  permit,  to  ayoid  their 
being  excited ;  still  more  important  ia  it, 
in  the  contraction  of  marriage,  to  consider 
whether  union  with  one  having  similar 
hereditary  tendencies  will  not  certainly 
entail  upon  ofispring,  an  irremedial  predis- 
position to  disease  thus  devolTcd  upon 
them  from  both  parents.  This  arc;ument 
derives  tenfold  force,  if  the  parents  happen 
to  be  nearly  related  by  blood,  for  even  in 
healthy  families,  the  marriage  and  inter- 
marriage of  near  relatives  almost  certainly 
leads  to  the  production  of  weakened  an^ 
weakly  descendanta. 

Refer  to— Marriage. 

HERNIA  means  the  protrusion  of  a  por- 
tion of  any  organ  from  the  cavity  in  which  it 
is  naturally  contained ;  thus,  there  is  hernia 
of  the  bram,  or  of  the  lungs ;  the  term  is, 
howeyer,  moat  generally  applied  to  the  pro- 
trusion of  port  of  the  contents  of  the  ab- 
domen.— See  Rupture. 
•HERPES.— A  disease  of  the  skin,  cha- 
racterized by  the  eruption  of  aggregations 


*  Hiaoic  if  a  term  applied  to  treatment  of  a  violent  charaotcr. 
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of  fmall  blifiten.  Shingles  is  a  form  of 
herpes.—See  Skin, 

HEKBINO,  like  the  other  oily  fishes,  is 
apt  to  disagree  with  weak  stomachs. 

HICCUf  is  a  roasmodic  affection  of  the 
diaphragm— See  £u9>Ara^.— Generally  a 
trivial  and  transient  inconTenience»  its 
occurrence  in  the  last  stages  of  acute  dis- 
ease is  a  grave,  often  a  fatal,  symptom, 
indicatiye  of  siving  way  of  tiie  nerrous 
system  generally. 

Continued  and  obstinate  hiccup  some- 
times occurs  in  the  persons  more  espe- 
cially of  young  femjues  of  a  hysterical 
tendency,  and  may  continue  for  weeks 
without  cessation,  except  during  the  hours 
of  sleep,  in  spite  of  all  kinds  of  treatment. 
The  causes  of  ordinarr  hiccup  are  generally 
fasting,  or  some  sudden  stimulant  taken 
into  the  stomach,  such  as  highly-seasoned 
soup ;  and  the  affection  generally  subsides 
of  Its  own  accord.  When  incouTenient, 
nothing  is  so  likely  to  remove  it  as  some 
active  emotion  of  the  mind  suddenly  ex- 
cited. The  continued  sipping  and  swallow- 
ing of  cold  water  is  a  frequent  domestic 
remedy,  or  antispasmodics,  such  as  sal 
volatile  may  be  useful.  In  the  attacks 
of  continued  hiccup  above-mentioned,  a 
medicfd  man  should  oe  consulted ;  but  the 
disorder  will  frequently  run  its  course  in 
spite  of  his  treatment.  Acupuncture  has 
been  said  to  be  a  successful  mode  of 
treatment. 

Refer  to— Hysteria. 

HIP-JOINT.— The  hip-joint  is  formed 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  nead  of  the  thigh- 
bone— fig.  A,  1 — and  on  the  other  by  the 


deep  cup,  or  cavity— fig.  A,  2— which  is 
excavated  for  its  reception  in  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis,  or  hips,  thus  constituting  a  ball 


and  socket- joint,  which,  although  it  ma 
suffer  dislocation,  can  only  do  so  from  ei 
treme  violence  in  peculiar  directioiis»  an 
in  peculiar  positions  of  the  limbs. 

HE?- JOmT  DIS£AS£.~MoBBUB  Coi 
AEixrs — is  a  disease  of  the  joint  just  dc 
scribed,  to  which  children  of  a  scroftdou 
constitution  are  more  peculiarly  liable.  ] 
is  of  the  highest  importance,  as  regard 
ultimate  results  that  uus  affection  shoul 
be  placed  imder  proper  surncal  treatmeo 
in  the  earliest  stage  in  which  it  can  b 
detected ;  but  its  approaches  are  often  s 
insidious  that  in  most  cases  it  has  mad 
considerable  advance  before  it  is  even  sm 
pected  by  parents  that  there  is  anythin 
wrong.  The  following  description  by  Pre 
fessor  Syme  may  perhaps  put  some  JxptM 
their  guard : — 

« I£p  disease  prevails  in  cold  moist  di 
mates,  and  attacks  chiefly  duldren  betwee 
the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen,  though  i 
is  not  unfrequently  met  with  bothbefiar 
and  after  tlus  time  of  life.  The  fin 
symptom  complained  of^  is  generally  pas 
of  the  knee  wmch  often  exists  for  mooth 
before  any  indication  can  be  perceived  c 
the  true  seat  of  the  disease.  Sooner  o 
later  the  patient  is  observed  to  waUc  awk 
vrardly  and  less  vigorously  than  usual ;  aa 
when  the  circumstances  on  which  this  dii 
ference  d^ends  are  investigated,  it  appeal 
that  the  affected  limb  is  elongated  and  eaia 
ciatcd — that  the  convexity  of  the  hip  i 
flattened  so  that  the  furrow  between  it  am 
the  thi^h  is  less  distinct  and  more  obliqii 
in  its  direction — and  that,  in  standin^^th 
foot  is  advanced  a  little  before  the  othe 
one,  with  the  toe  slightly  everted,  and  ths 
the  patient  does  not  rest  his  weisht  vpo 
it.  Pain  is  now  felt  in  the  hip-jomt  itseli 
and,  though  aggravated  by  motion,  ofte 
becomes  more  severe  from  time  to  tim 
without  any  such  cause  of  irritation.  ] 
is  most  apt  to  do  so  during  the  nighl 
particularly  when  the  weather  is  wet  am 
changeable.  In  this  second  stage,  the  dii 
ease  remains  generally  several  months,  an 
sometimes  a  year  or  two.  At  length  th 
symptoms  wnich  have  been  mentioned 
either  disappear,  and  the  limb  recovers  il 
former  condition,  or  they  are  sucoeede 
by  others  still  more  disagreeable.  In  111 
latter  case,  the  limb  becomes  considefmU; 
shorter  than  the  sound  one ;  its  mobOit 
at  the  same  time  being  much  impaired  ci 
altogether  destroyed,  and  permanent  nta 
tion  either  inwards  or  outwards  also  ta3da\ 
place.  Collections  of  matter  now  genexaU; 
make  their  appearance,  most  frequently  oi 
the  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  but  oocasioDall; 
in  the  groin  and  hip.  In  some  few  instanoej 
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but  Jttr  nzelj,  the  fluid  of  these  abeeesses 
ii  abeoroedy  bat  the  ordinary  course  which 
it  fbUowiy  »  to  iflsiie  externally  through 
flpfning»  finrmed,  either  by  ulceration,  or 
artificially  by  the  flurgeon.  The  patient 
tim,  after  a  tedioua  illneei,  becomes  hectic 
and  dies;  or  recovers  with  a  stiff  joint,  and 
I  wasted  useless  limb."* 

HOMB^CKNESS,  or  Kostalola,  is  a 
peenliar  affsction  of  tiie  mind  to  which  the 
astires  of  mountainous  countries,  especially 


tkehisphlanders  of  Scotland  and  the 
uefisuewhenatadistancefrom,  and  during 
pnkBged  absence  firom  their  homes.  They 
■eaeiied  with  a  yehement  desire  to  return, 
isi  if  this  is  not  gratified,  melancholy,  loss 
if  deep  and  nppetite,  and  finally,  perhaps, 
tttasse  of  the  lungs,  supenrene.  Tne  emo- 
tka  is  liable  to  be  excited  by  whaterer 
leeaSs  forcibly  to  the  mind  the  beloved 
Maes;  national  music  does  this  most 
Mna^,  so  muflh  so,  indeed,  that  it  has 
kMBSDiimd  requisite  to  jprohiMt  for  a  time 
tlsperfbnnanoe  of  certaui  airs  when  troops 
ant  been  stationed  abroad. 
,  HOHCBOPATHT  is  the  system  of  treat- 
lag  disesse  founded  by  Hahnemann,  upon 
tM  principle  that  diseases  presentixig  cer- 
tnaaets  (u  symptoms  are  cured  by  medi- 
cbttl  sgents,  which  have  the  power  of  ex- 
dtiac  similar  symptoms  in  the  body  of  a 
bM&y  person  to  whom  they  may  be  ad- 
■iaiBlned.  In  ooi^unction  with  this  prin- 
ce practioal  homcBopathy  ez^oins  the  ad- 
jvustration  of  the  abore  medicinal  agents 
■I  iaoonceiTably  minute  doses.  In  a  work 
Qbe  file  present,  it  would  be  ftitile — in  the 
Baited  space  which  could  be  allotted  to 
tbtiab|ect — for  the  author  to  attempt  to 
bj  bdore  his  readers,  those  reasons  which, 
tokia  own  mind,  woiUd  render  him  loth  to 
^  either  his  own  life  or  Uie  liyes  of  his 
ptfatts  to  homoBopathic  treatment. 

HONEY — ^the  well-known  substance  col- 
betod  by  bees  from  fiowers,  consists  almost 
ciMy  of  sugar,  partly  crystalliaable,  and 
pvttj  not  so ;  the  fint  being  similar  to 
gnpe  sunr,  and  capable  of  und^^going 
*t  oaee  the  rinous  fermentation.  Honey 
^■is  in  de^ee  as  regards  fragrance  ana 
fMie^  accordmg  to  the  flowers  m>m  which 
itbeoUected,  and  in  some  instances,  it  is 
*xa  of  a  poisonous  nature,  in  consequence 
if  being  collected  from,  poisonous  plants. 
ii  aa  artide  of  diet,  honey  is  wholesome  for 
*^perMns,  although  with  some  it  causes 
*<>^,  and  others  it  gripes.  It  is  slightly 
"pcHe&t  For  medicinal  purposes,  espe- 
^^  domestically,  honey  is  fr^uontly 
|ssa,  and  answers  well  as  a  nleasant  ad- 
^bai  to  cough  matures,  &c.  Mixed  with 
*  little  Tinegar  or  lonon-juice,  it  is  useful  | 
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in  eases  of  sore-throat  and  cough,  with 
adhesiye  expectoration.  Honey  is  fre- 
quently used  mixed  with  borax  in  cases 
of  thrush  in  children,  and  in  sore  mouths 
generally.  The  form  is  a  bad  one  in  all  such 
cases,  and  especially  in  the  former  disease. 

Refer  to — Borax. 

HOOPmO  COUGH,  or  Chiw  Cough,— 
may  be  described  as  a  spasmodic  catarrh. 
It  IS  one  of  those  diseases  of  which  one 
attack  confers  immunity  from  all  future 
liability  to  the  affection,  and  as  it  is  gene- 
rally passed  through  in  diildhood,  hooping- 
cough  is  comparatiyely  seldom  met  wim 
in  adults,  although  they  are  by  no  means 
exempt  firom  it. 

The  first  symptoms  of  hooping  cough  are 
those  of  common  cold,  whicn,  haying  con- 
tinued unrelieyed  for  ten  days  or  a  fortoight, 
gradually  assumes  the  spasmodic  character 
of  the  disease,  that  is,  the  cough  comes  on 
in  prolonged  paroxysms,  which  present  the 
following  symptoms.  After  a  succession  of 
yiolent  expulsiye  coughs,  a  long-cbrawn  in- 
spiration IS  made,  accompani^  with  the 
peculiar  crowing,  or  **  hoop,"  which  charac- 
terises the  disease,  and  giyes  it  its  name ; 
this  inspiratory  effort  is  asain  immediately 
foUowea  by  the  same  expulsiye  coughs,  and 
the  alternation  continues  imtil  the  child  is 
relieyed  by  the  exi>ectoration  simply,  of  a 
quantity  of  glairy  phlegm,  or  by  yomiting, 
which  also  expedites  the  expectoration. 
Very  soon  after  the  paroxysm  is  oyer,  the 
child  resumes  its  ordinary  condition,  what- 
eyer  that  may  be ;  and  if  the  stomach  has 
been  emptied  of  food,  generally,  before  long, 
complains  of  hunger. 

Whilst  the  expulsiye  cough  is  going  on 
the  child  seems  on  the  point  of  suffocation ; 
the  face  becomes  swelled  and  lirid,  the 
yeins  turgid,  the  eyes  projecting;  the  whole 
frame  is  so  shaken,  that  the  little  patient 
seeks  to  steady  itself  by  laying  hold  of  some 
fixed  object, — its  nurse,  a  table,  a  chair, — 
indeed,  children  who  haye  suffered  some 
little  time  from  hoopinff  cough,  instinctively 
run  to  some  means  ot  support  as  soon  as 
they  feel  a  paroxysm  coming  on. 

Inc  severity  of  hooping  cough  yarios 
greatly ;  sometimes  it  is  so  mild  a  disease 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  pronounce 
whether  it  has  existed  or  not,  no  moro 
than  one  or  two  ** hoops"  haiing  been 
heard  during  its  course;  at  others,  the 
paroxysms  of  hooping  and  cough  occur 
many  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  At 
first,  the  expectoration  is  thin,  and  got  up 
with  difficulty;  as  the  disease  advances, 
especially  if  favourably,  it  becomes  more 
consistent,  and  is  more  readily  parted  with. 

When  hooping  cough  is  on  the  decline, 

bs  imO  to  know  that  In  aonM  cmei,  and  In  oertain  ftages  of  the  diiMM,  grott  relM;  and 
ptmaiMnt  benoflt  la  to  be  darired  from  keeping  the  limb  permaQently  extended,  that  is, 
da.    Thia  can  readily  bo  done  by  meana  of  a  weight  attached  to  a  bandage  wound  round  the 
0T«  a  pleca  of  wood  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed. 
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the  paroxysms  occur  only  at  more  distant 
intervals,  and  are  shorter,  in  consequence 
of  the  greater  freedom  of  expectoration. 
Bleeding  at  the  nose  is  not  at  ail  an  unfire- 
quent  consequence  of  a  fit  of  coughing,  and, 
in  stout  chudren,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
relief.  The  duration  of  hooping  cough  may 
be  from  one  month  to  six,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  season,  summer  being 
the  most  favourable.  When  it  exists  alone 
It  is  not  a  serious  disease ;  but  when,  as  it 
too  frequently  does,  it  becomes  complicated 
with  head  affection,  such  as  convulsions, 
&c.,  or  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  it  is 
transformed  into  a  most  dangerous  malady, 
and  carries  off  numbers  of  children,  particu- 
larly very  young  children — ^under  two  or 
three  Tears  of  age — to  whom  it  is  more 
fatal  than  to  those  at  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  life,  and  who  have  passed  the  age 
of  teething. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  contagious 
nature  of  hoopmg  cough. 

In  one  respect,  hooping  cough  is  like 
fever;  it  is  a  disease  whicn,  as  far  as  our 
present  remedies  are  concerned,  has  a 
course  to  run,  and  one  we  cannot  prevent* 
but  we  can  guide  the  disease  in  that  course, 
and  by  watching  symptoms,  and  meeting 
them,  should  they  assume  a  conspicuous  or 
alarming  character,  by  appropriate  treat- 
ment, prevent  the  affection  nrom  those  com- 
Slications  which  constitute  it  a  disease  of 
anger.  In  many  cases,  if  the  attack  of 
hooping  cough  is  tolerably  mild,  parents 
never  require  medical  attendemce;  but  in  the 
event  of  their  not  doing  so,  it  is  their  duty 
to  watch  their  children  closely,  and  on  the 
slightest  appearance,  either  of  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  lun^,  or  of  a  tendency  to 
convulsion,  to  call  in  proper  advice,  using 
in  the  interval — ^if  there  must  be  one— such 
modes  of  management  as  are  recommended 
under  these  articles.  As  regards  the  actual 
treatment  of  the  disease  itself,  it  is  (question- 
able whether  any  system  of  medicme  is  of 
very  great  service,  but  much  depends  upon 

§  roper  and  judicious  management.  The 
iet  of  the  cluld  should  be  strictly  attended 
to,  and  ought  to  consist  chiefly  of  milk  and 
farinaceous  preparations ;  in  short,  a  mild 
unheating  diet,  meat  oeing  better  avoided 
altogether,  unless  the  child  is  very  delicate, 
in  which  case,  tolerably  good  broth  will  be 
the  best  mode  of  giving  animal  food.  The 
bowels  ought  to  be  kept  in  as  regular  a 
condition  as  possible  by  means  of  simple 
aperients,  and  the  child  protected  from  the 
influence  of  weather. — See  Clothing,  In- 
deed, if  hooping  cough  occurs  in  winter, 
the  safer  plan  is  to  confine  the  child  en- 
tirely to  the  house,  and  especially  during 


the   prevalence    of    the    east  winds    i 
spring. 

When  expectoration  is  difficult,  aiki  emet 
of  ipecacuanha,  given  three  or  four  timi 
a-week,  will  be  useful,  and  the  simple  ooui; 
mixture  containing  ipecacuanha  wine  ms 
be  used  regularly.  If  the  cough  is  yna 
troublesome,  a  couple  of  grains  of  Dover 
powder,  given  to  a  child  of  Uiree  years  of  ag 
at  bed-time,  vriU  moderate  it ;  but  the  mo 
efficacious  remedy  within  the  author's  ei 
perience,  is  the  combination  of  laadann: 
and  tartarized  antimony,  or  tartar  emeti 
which,  indeed,  is  sometimes  used  dome 
tically .  For  a  child  three  years  old,  a  sing 
grain  of  tartaric  emetic  is  to  be  dissolved  i 
an  oimce  and  a  half  of  water,  and  to  ih 
fifteen  drops  of  laudanum  are  to  be  addec 
a  tea-spo<niful  may  be  given  every  five  < 
six  hours.  Dr.  Oolding  Bird  recomsnem 
alum  as  in  the  following  prescriptioi! 
Take  of  alum  twenty-five  grains,  extract  < 
henbane  twelve  grains,  syrup  of  poppii 
two  drachms,  dill  water  sufficient  to  nuil 
a  three-ounce  mixture,  of  which  a  desser 
spoonful  may  be  given  every  six  hour 
Many  other  mtemal  remedies  for  hoopiz 
coueh  are  given  and  recommended,  suck  i 
alkfOies,  cochineal,  iron,  &c.,  &c.,  but  tha 
already  mentioned  are  sufficient  for  it 
management  of  the  diseaae.  Extern 
remedies,  such  as  embrocations,  are  oUc 
employed;  "Boche's  Embrocation"  hi 
been  in  much  favour  for  the  purpose ;  it ; 
said  to  consist  of  olive-oil  two  parts,  oil  < 
amber  and  oil  of  cloves  each  one  part; 
is,  therefore,  stimulating,  but  probably  an 
other  stimulating  embrocations,  such  i 
camphorated  or  ammoniated  oil,  wooi 
answer  equally  well.  If  anything  can  I 
said  to  cure  hooping  cough,  it  is  Siange  < 
air,  which,  in  the  latter  stage*  of  the  ai^ 
tion,  seems  to  act  like  a  chiurm,  and  shoal 
always,  when  circumstances  permit,  \ 
had  recourse  to.  When  the  disease  hi 
passed,  or  is  passing  away,  if  the  chil< 
as  perhaps  it  may  be,  is  much  redooei 
strengthening  remedies,  tincture  of  stee 
&c.,  with  good  diet  may  be  required.  F^ 
some  time  after  an  attack  of  hooping  ooo^ 
more  than  ordinary  care  must  be  taken  1 
guard  against  cold,  which  is  very  apt  1 
bring  back — in  degree — the  symptoms,  an 
even  the  "  hoop." 

It  is  repeated,  hooping  cough  is  not  i 
itself  a  disease  of  danger,  and,  e^>eciaUT 
it  occurs  in  summer  time,  may  be  asm 
and  tolerably  easily  passed  through  wit 
judicious  and  simple  management;  In 
should  it  become  complicated,  as  mentimifi 
in  the  foregoing  article,  it  may  require  all  ti] 
care  and  skill  of  the  physician  to  save  ISA 


*  Oocationally,  during  the  lait  few  yean,  there  hive  appesred  notices  of  methodt  of  treetaNOt  hM  to  I 
"spedflo"  for  hoopinjc  congh.  bat  the  resnltj  obteined  firom  a  trial  of  these  have  die^>poliitsd  the  espci 
Utlona  formed  aa  to  their  valne. 
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Befisr  to— BrtNiefttKf — Catarrh — Convul^ 

HOPSk— the  well-known  bitter  agent, 
m  die  eeed  "c«tkin«"  of  the  Humulut 
kfMhtt,  or  hop-plant,  which  is  native  both 
to  Europe  and  North  America,  and  belongs 
to  the  nettle  tribe.  The  elegant  twimng 
kop  if  too  well  known  to  require  descrip- 
tioo.  The  hop  ia  an  agreeable  aromatic 
bitter;  it  ia,  therefore,  a  stomach  tonic ;  it 
poMMiM  also  narcotic  properties,  though 
Mt  ■trongly  marked  ones ;  a  pillow  stuflfed 
wi&  hope  is  frequently  used  to  procure 
iktp,  and  hope  heated  m  a  flannel4>ag  are 
a  eoBimon  remedy  for  toothache,  neunugia, 
te.  The  use  of  hops  to  impart  bitterness 
to  beer  was  eommenced  in  tnis  country  in 
theraign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  there  is 
MOMstion  that  the  addition  is  a  perfectly 
vMesome  one  when  not  in  excess;  with 
tbii  Tiew,  the  highly-hopped  bitter  India 
beff,orpale  ale,  mar  alM>  be  regarded  as 
a  arfinnal  tonic ;  but  it  must  also  be  a 
■itter  of  doubt,  whether  its  continued  use, 
■I  cold  rUmatJHi  at  least,  is  beneficial. 
Ktitt  tonics,  generally,  ahould  not  be 
tito  too  kmg  at  a  time,  and  there  seems 
10  reason  why  bitter  beer  should  be  an 
oeqition  to  tlie  rule.  The  practice,  there* 
foe,  of  drinking  it  regularly  cannot  be  re- 
Mmended — as  tax  at  least  as  its  tonic 
inperties  are  concerned.  The  inAision  of 
Vopk  a  ffood  tonic,  in  weak  and  irritable 
Matei  of  the  stomach,  either  taken  alone  or 
fonboed  with  an  alkali ;  it  is  made  by 
Qftting  an  oimce  of  hops  in  two  imperial 
{nti  of  water:  the  dose  a  tea-cupful, 
ibe  young  shoots  of  the  hop  plant  are,  in 
MBM  places,  cooked  and  eaten  like  aspara- 
P^  nr  which  they  do  not  form  a  very  bad 
nbttitute. 

HOREHOXJND,  or  Whitb-hobshound, 
""botinically  named  Marrvbium  Vulgare,  is 

*  tolcnbly  common  native  plant ;  it  is  too, 
■Bcb  cultiYated  in  gardens  in  the  country 
^  domestic  use,  horehound-tea  being  in 
■idi  rM[uest  for  cou^is,  &c. 

HOBSE- RADISH^ the  well-known 
^Qikdniient,  is  the  root  of  the  Coehlearia  Ar- 
l^oivtiis,  one  of  the  scurry  grass  tribe.  It 
u  powerfully  stimulant.  Ak  infusion  may 
be  made  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of 
^  ioaped  root  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
lad  mi^t  be  used  in  the  absence  of 
QtWr  ttmiulants ;  or  a  poultice  made  of 
^  Mn^ed  root  niiriit  be  used  instead  of 
ft  ttnetazd  plaster.  The  infusion  made  into 
f  *7nn>  with  sugar,  and  firequently  sipped, 

*  m  to  be  usiefiil  in  loss  of  voice  from 
eold. 

HOSPITALS  von  tbs  SICE.*  In  large 
***»  these  benevolent  institutions  are  an 

*TWrMdtrlsi«ftmdto  tlM  Appendiz  for  liilbniuUloa  as  to  eoCtsg*  iMMpUak,  wbkh  srs  now  beeominf 


inestimable  boon  to  the  poor,  more  particu* 
larly  in  the  present  defective  condition 
of  sanitary  arrangements.  In  them,  with 
the  exception  of  privacy,  thev  have  all 
that  the  wealthiest  in  tne  land  can  com- 
mand: skill,  cleanliness,  food,  medicines, 
and  comforts  of  every  kind.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  that  the  inhabitants  of  rural 
districts  are,  in  a  great  measure,  deprived 
of  the  resources  of  an  hospital  of  some  kind, 
especially  in  the  case  of  contagious  disease 
invadinff  their  crowded  cottiges. 

Amid  the  poor  many  imraunded  preju- 
dices and  fears  exist  with  respect  to  hos- 
pitals and  hospital  treatment ;  the  following, 
from  a  most  interesting  popular  account  of 
St.  George's  Hospital  in  licnidon,  published 
in  Dickens's  HousehM  Words,  may  perhaps 
add  force  to  the  assurance  that  nothing  but 
the  kindest  and  most  considerate  H;^  ia 
bestowed  upon  the  poor  in  these*  most 
benevolent  and  most  christian  establish- 
ments:— 

**  A  stranger's  preconceived  ideas  of  the 
sufferings  in  an  hospital  are  not  at  all  borne 
out  by  the  appearance  of  the  patients 
^^erallT.  Many  of  them  are  quietly  read- 
mg  the  Detter-ciass  cheap  literature  of  the 
day ;  others  are  conversing  round  the  ample 
fire.  The  little  child  with  its  leg  in  a  splmt 
is  as  merry  as  possible,  with  its  bed  covered 
with  playthings.  Everything  that  humanity 
can  dictate,  or  to  which  art  can  minister,  is 
supplied.  The  most  eminent  medical  men 
—  whose  attendance  sometimes  the  rich 
cannot  purchase — ^watch  the  patient  with 
all  due  art  and  skill ;  whilst  carefully- 
trained  nurses  are  at  hand  day  and  night, 
to  ease  his  tired  limb  or  to  soothe  his 
racking  pain." 

It^^Bed^room. 

HOUSES.— Nothing,  perhaps,  will  ex- 
cite  greater  surprise  amid  future  genera- 
tions, than  the  condition  of  the  houses  or 
dwellings  in  which  the  mass  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Britain,  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
were  satisfied  in  some  instances,  compelled 
in  others,  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives. 

There  can  be  no  question,  that  to  the 
insalubrity  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer 
classes  espedallj,  and  often  of  the  rich, 
much  disease  is  owing.  This  is,  un- 
doubtedly, in  great  measure  due  to  igno- 
rance, for,  spite  of  the  efforts  of  H^th 
of  Towns  Associations,  and  of  the  many 
channels  tlirough  which  sanitarv  informa- 
tion has  been  attempted  to  be  oiffUsed  ot 
late  years ;  it  is  astonishing  how  little  real 
or  practical  information  is  retained  by  peo- 
ple generally.  With  respect  to  the  various 
points   connected   with   the   salubrity  of 
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bouses,  the  reader  is  referred  to  such 
articles  in  this  work  as  **  Bed-room," 
"Chimney,"  "Drainage,"  « Light,"  "Ven- 
tilation," "Water,"  &c. 

It  is  to  be  r^ii^tted,  not  only  for  their 
own  sakes,  but  unr  that  of  the  commimity 
at  large,  that  our  poor  are  so  generally,  in  a 
measure,  compelled  to  inhabit  the  crowded 
and imwholesome dwellings theyoften  do, 
particularly  in  larse  towns.  When  they 
naye  the  power  of  tne  choice,  the  following 
considerations  should  be  kept  in  mind.  A 
house  should  not  be  chosen  in  a  low  damp 
locality;  it  cannot  be  well  drained,  ana 
feyer,  iheumatism,  neuralgia,  &c.,  often 
prevail  in  suck  situations.  A  dry  grayelly 
soil  is  the  most  to  be  preferred,  one  that 
is  well  drained  naturally,  a  circumstance, 
howeter,  which  should  not  prevent  strict 
attention  to  artificial  drainage.  Good  ven- 
tilation,  and  supply  of  water,  ought  also  to 
be  regsrded  as  essentials ;  neither  is  situa- 
tion as  regards  regpilar  employment  an 
unimportant  consideration.  If  a  man's 
work  is  of  a  laborious  actiye  character,  he 
cannot,  perhaps,  liye  too  near  the  scene  of 
it ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  engaged 
in  confining  and  sedentary  employment,  it 
mav  make  all  the  difference  between  good 
and  bad  health,  if  the  dwellmg  be  at  such 
distance  as  shall  compel  a  regular  moderate 
walk  at  least  twice  in  the  day. 

The  author  cannot  leave  the  subject  of 
"Houses"  without  adverting  to  the  idea, 
that   amid   the   numerous   schemes   pro- 
pounded for  bettering  the  condition  of  our 
humbler  classes,  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  unlimited  powers  of  railwaj  transit, 
have  either  been  too  much  lost  sight  of,  or 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  realized  to  men's 
minds.    The  necessities  which  in  times  past 
forced  the  population,  first  for  the  sake  of 
defSence,  and  latterly  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  and  commerce,  to  consregate  m  close- 
packed  towns,  have  evidentlv  passed  away; 
the  one  has  been  left  behind  m  the  march 
of  civilization,  the  other  has  vanished  in 
the  virtual  annihilation  of  space  and  time 
by  railway  power :    the  mechanic  who — 
tmder  proper  arrangements — may  be  con- 
ve3red  in  a  quarter  ox  an  hour  over  six  miles 
of  rail,  may,  as  regards  time,  be  as  near  his 
daily  workishop  as  he  is  now,  living  in  the 
crowded  centre.      On  this  fact  Uie  pro- 
position is  based,  that  bevond  three  or  four 
miles  from  most  of  our  large  towns,  land, 
for  the  most  part,  ceases  to  be  of  extra 
value,  and  thus  would  permit  of  decent 
cottages  being  erected  for,  and  gardens  let 
to,  the  industrious  mechaiiic,  at  an  equally 
small,  if  not  smaller  rent  than  he  now 
pays  for  his  miserable  room  in  the  close 


unhealthy  street;  and  at  the  m 
provided  such  habitations  should 
near  a  line  of  railway,  within  j 
distance  of  the  town,  and  propel 
ments  entered  into,  their  occupa: 
be  equally  convenient  as  regardi 
ment  in  the  city  they  suburbe 
present  mode  of  hvine.  The  advi 
the  humbler  classes  being  locate 
regulated  moderate-sized  commi 
the  country,  axe  in  themselves  8< 
and  obvious,  that  it  needs  not  hen 
upon  them.  Health,  comfort,  decc 
new  interests  such  as  those  e 
the  possession  and  cultivation  of 
chiloren  employed  in  salutary  e: 
light  employment,  instead  of  wal 
the  filth  and  vice  of  the  town  pur] 
be  mentioned,  and  with  them,  tl 
with  which  the  suburban  railwi 
may  be  furnished  with  its  school 
ing  and  lecture-room,  its  religi 
vision,  and  whatever  may  assist  : 
the  character  and  moral  statu 
humbler  class,  for  without  that 
there  can  be  no  firm  foundation 
efficient,  and  lasting  sanitary  ref 
such  as  befits  a  civilized  and  a 
people. 
HOUSEMAID'S  KNEK—Sec 
HUMERUS.— The  anatomical 
the  arm-bone — fig.  A.     This  bom 
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upperend,—  !— articulated  or  ji 
the  shoulder,  to  the  shoulder- 
"  scapula ; "  and  at  the  elbow,  by 
end,*- 2 — ^to  the  two  bones  of  the  f< 
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HUNOER.— The  desire  for  food  is  an 
iutiiictiTe  sensation,  evidently  connected 
with  tbe  requirements  of  the  body  gene- 
nUj,  and  not  solely  with  the  conmtlon  of 
the  rtmmsch.^    In  a  healthy  state,  the  appe- 
tite for  food  is  in  proportion  to  the  waste  of 
the  body  in  exertion ;  in  other  words,  if  the 
■olor  change,  or  transformation,  or  using 
ip  cf  tissues,  goes  on  more  quickly,  as  it 
Bmt  neeessarily  do  when  much  exertion  is 
■ads,  the  tissue  must  be  more  abundantly 
nppUed  with  nutriment,  and  vice  vend,  if 
Otttioa  be  less.    In  any  case,  the  call  for 
ntriment  is  made  through  the  medium  of 
die  itomach,  by  the  sensation  of  hunger. 
Tbe  direct  cause  of  that  sensation  is  doubt- 
fid;  Bome  hare  referred  it  to  a  distended 
Mndition  of  the  vessels,  ftc.,  of  the  stomach, 
W^  however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  the 
Wda  and  nenres  participate  1^8;^  in  the 
fading.     Dr.  Alison  remarks,  <*  'Whateyer 
be  tiie  conditions  under  whidi  the  nerves 
rf  die  stomach  become  the  seat  of  these 
WMtficne,  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  healthy 
iMi^  thev  are  a  true  index,  not  only  to  tile 
■Me  of  the  stomach,  but  to  the  immediate 
viati  of  the  system  at  large."    To  use  a 
Me,  the  brain  may  be  likened  to  a  great 
(CBtnl  telegraph  office,  to  which  the  wires 
"HiaTes— convey  the  information  from  all 
F>ti  of  the  body  that  supplies  are  wanted, 
tad  this   information  is   transmitted   to 
the  itomach  by  its  own  special  means  of 
eoomiinication, — or   nerves, — and  causes 
«niger,  how  and  why  this  is,  we  cannot 
^  Although,  howevei,  hunger  is  felt  as  a 
iQ&ition  in  the  stomacih«  in  consequence 
^lympathy  with  the  system  at  large ;  it  is 
HiKtted  bv  the  introduction  of  food  into 
^  organ,  long  before  the  digestion  of  that 
"^  can  have  supplied  the  waste  which 
^*U^  for  it ;  to  resume  our  simile,  it  would 
*^  as  if  the  stomach  telegraphed  back  to 
Uie  bnin  the  information  mat  the  **  order 
*^  been  received  and  complied  with," — 
Uiat  food  had  been  taken,— and  so  the  sen- 
^tktt  ceases.    Moreover,  the  stomach  may 
me  false  information,  for  it  is  well  known, 
Jjat  the  sensation  of  hunger  may,  for  a 
^^  be  appeased  by  the  sw^owing  of  com- 
^^•'•tiTeW'  innutritions  substances,  which 
^"^c^  tae  stomach,  but  which  cannot  be 
^^^^  into  nutriment  for  the  system; 
^■^  fnxther,  the  sensation  of  hunger  may 
*^  *Qayed  by  various  medicinal  substances, 
^ttb  as  opium,  tobacco,  alcohol,  &c.,  which 
^  Qot^  nourish.    Again,  the  information 
'^'pccting  the  requirements  of  the  system, 
^'^tvcyed  to  tiie  stomach  through  the  brain, 
^f  eo  to  speak,  be  stopped  in  transit; 
ii  leon  in  the  case  of  accidents ;  how- 


ever hungry  a  man  may  be,  if  he  should 

happen  to  sprain  a  joint,  the  appetite  will 

disappear  at  once.    Even  mental  emotions 

will,  by  their  effect  upon  the  brain,  have 

the  effect  of  destroying  the  sensation  of 

hunger;  and  Shakespeare  adverts  to  this 

observation,  in    the    words    addressed  to 

Wolsey  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  along 

with  an  unpleasant  commfmication,— 

<•  Read  o'er  thiai 
And  after  this ;  and  then  to  toaakftst,  with 
What  appetite  joa  maj." 

Intense  engasement  of  the  mind  in  study, 
or  upon  any^  subject  which  strongly  excites 
its  interest,  it  is  well  known  will  often  over- 
power completely  the  sensation  of  hunger. 
This  frequently  happens  to  those  who  are 
much  absorbed  in  scientific  pursuits.  The 
anecdote  of  the  illustrious  Newton  is  fATnili>T 
to  most, — a  friend  calling  to  see  him  was 
shewn  into  the  room  where  Newton's  dinner 
— a  chicken — was  spread  out ;  being  kept 
waiting,  he  ate  the  dinner  and  replaced  the 
covers.  The  philosopher  coming  in  shortly 
after,  and  finding  his  dinner  gone,  simply 
remarked,  *<dear  me,  I  forgot  Ihad  dined. 
It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  remark,  that 
such  complete  forgetfulness  of  the  wants  of 
the  body,  is  scarcely  consistent  with  con- 
tinued health,  either  of  it  or  of  the  mind ; 
and  for  it,  even  Newton  paid  the  nenalt^jr. 

The  influence  exerted  by  mentfll  emotion 
over  the  sensation  of  himger,  may,  how- 
ever, t^  both  ways,  for  if  it  destroy  real,  it 
may  excite  fedse  hunger,  and  this  it  fre- 
quently does ;  very  many  are  in  the  habit 
of  eating  much  more  largely  than  the  wants 
— the  waste~-of  the  system  require.  This 
may  be  the  result  of  an  unhealthy  excite- 
ment of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  but 
much  more  generally,  it  arises  frt>m  ^i- 
curism,  or  love  of  excess,  the  mind  bemg 
the  cause  of  a  false  himger,  or  desire  for 
tempting  and  unnecessary  articles  of  food. 
This  is  u-equently  the  case  with  people  who 
live  idle  and  indolent  lives,  and  who,  having 
little  else  to  occupy  either  mind  or  body, 
take  refuge  in  the  mdul^ences  of  the  table. 
The  effects  of  this  excitement  and  indul- 
gence of  false  hunger,  this  habitual  con- 
sumption of  excess  of  food  beyond  what 
the  wants  of  the  system  require,  may,  for  a 
time,  be  compensated  for  by  the  various 
excretory  powers  of  the  body,  but,  sooner 
or  later,  disease  must  be  the  consequence. 

The  proper  and  permanent  appeasement 
of  hunger  would  seem,  in  some  cases,  to 
depend  upon  the  fitness  of  the  food  taken 
for  the  circumstances  of  the  system  gene- 
rally ;  every  one  with  healthy  appetite  feels 
the  desire  for  different  kinds  of  food  in 
winter  and  summer.     Sir  John  Richardson 
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forth  with  pretensions  to  which  it  has  ] 
claim,  and  used  in  an  indiscriminate  and  £ 
judged  manner.  There  are  many  cone 
tions  of  body — ^particularly  that  of  the  ore 
fed  and  the  indolent— in  which  como\ 
drauffhts  of  pure  cold  water,  regulated  «i 
simple  diet,  exercise  and  promotion  of  tl 
functions  of  the  skin — all  which  are  strict: 
ei^oined  under  the  hydropathic  treatme 
— ^must  evidently  be  of  the  greatest  aenric 
nay,  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  reata 
health,  and  medical  men  have,  perhi^ 
too  much  neglected  such  natural  methot 
of  cure,  in  their  confidence  in  mere  drugging 
but  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  an  indiacrim 
nate  and  extravagant  use  of  even  tha 
natural  methods  cannot  fail  to  prove  b 
jurious  in  many  states  of  the  system,  and  i 
it  has  proved  m  many  instances,  and  ev< 
death  has  been  the  result  of  the  expex 
ments ;  still,  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  nfle< 
hydropathy  has  had  the  advantageous  efle 
of  directing  more  attention  to  me  value  * 
water  in  the  treatment  of  diseasefand  if  tl 
system  itself  has  been  mixed  up  with  muc 
which  must  be  considered  dangerous  eno 
that  should  be  no  reason  why  the  uaefi 
suggestions  which  may  be  gathered  fixnn 
should  not  be  taken  advantage  of;  indeei 
for  medical  men  to  refuse  to  do  so,  is  i 
place  themselves  in  the  same  position  i 
the  abettors  of  an  exclusive  system,  or  tl 
vendors  of  a  **  panacea."  Medical  scieni 
can  only  retain  its  high  place  by  liberal  ii 
vestigation  of  those  new  phases  in  medio 
treatment,  which  must  ever  be  arising  i 
the  progress  of  society,  when  these  pluiai 
ofier  any  tangible  ground  for  such  invest 
gation,  and  tnis,  hydropathy  certainly  doe 
To  refuse  to  investigate,  or  to  refuse  to  ado] 
that  which  is  good,  because  it  has  been  firan 
connected  with  some  irregular  system,  is  i 
itself  quackery  of  the  grossest  kind,  and : 
the  most  certain  way  of  strengthening  tl 
hands  of  charlatans  or  of  fanatics. 

Refer  to—TToter. 

HYDROPHOBIA— Hterally  '<  Dread  < 
water." — ^This  fearful  and  justly-dreade 
disease  is  especially  of  a  nervous  and  spat 
modic  character,  and  is  produced  by  ix 
octdation  with  the  saliva  of  an  animi 
labouring  under  the  malady ;  fortunatel] 
it  is  of  so  comparatively  rare  occurrenei 
that  very  few  medical  men  ever  witneat  J 
at  all.  For  the  information  in  the  f<^oii 
ing  article,  the  author  is  indebted  to  tb 
"  tectures"  of  Dr.  Watson. 

After  a  person  has  been  bitten  by  a  nbi 
dog  the  wound  heals  in  the  same  mamu 
as  an  ordinary  wound  from  the  same  otiai 
would.  **  Alter  an  uncertain  intenral- 
which  lies  for  the  most  part  between  ti 

*  The  prcMDoe  of  these  paraeltee  In  the  hamin  braJn  b  now  eeoertalned  to  be  commoner  than  was  at  m 
time  eopiKMcd.  end  many  oaees  of  head  affection  termbiatbiK  fatally,  which  were  before  pat  onder  the  boa 
of  Apoplexy,  Cerebral  dueaae,  Ao..  are  now  known  to  be  doe  to  the  presence  of  Hydatids,  which,  evn  i 


mentions  with  regard  to  his  arctic  experi- 
ence, that  under  exposure  to  intense  cold, 
bread  and  such  articles  were  not  desired  as 
food,  which  was  always  most  acceptable  when 
of  as  fat  and  oily  a  character  as  possible. 

Refer  to—  AninuU  Heat — Appetite — Dige$' 
turn — Fcuting — Food^  i^^, 

HYDATIDS— are  parasitic  beinjp  be- 
longing to  the  animal  xingdom,  which  are 
foimd  imbedded  in  the  tissues,  particularly 
the  glandular  ones  of  animal  bodies.^  The 
hydatid  consists  of  a  simple  vesicle  filled 
with  fiuid,  and  multij^lies  hy^  the  develop- 
ment of  young  hydatids  in  its  interior. 

HYDRAGOGuE— is  a  term  applied  to 
some  purgative  medicines  which  produce 
copious  watery  evacuations  from  the  Dowels. 
—See  Purgattvet, 

HYDRARGYRUM.— Mercury  or  quick- 
silver. — See  Mercury » 

HYDRIODATE  of  POTASSA.— See 
Iodine,  Potash, 

HYDROCELE.— A  dropsical  swelling 
within  the  scrotum.  It  requires  proper 
surgical  treatment  for  its  cure,  but  a  patient 
may  derive  much  comfort  by  wearine  a  ba^ 
truss,  or  some  similar  support,  untu  he  is 
relieved  by  operation. 

HYDROCEPHALUS.—"  Water  in  the 
Head." — See  Brain, 

HYDROCYANICACID.— PrussicAcid. 
— See  Pnusic  Acid, 

HYDROGEN  GAS  is  the  lightest  sub- 
stance known,  and  when  pure,  has  neither 
colour,  taste,  nor  smell ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, is  very  frequently  present  in  conse- 
quence of  impurity.  Hydrogen  gas  bums 
vrith  a  pale  yellow  fiame,  the  product  of 
the  combustion  is  water,  this  fluid  being 
a  compoimd  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases 
in  certain  definite  proportions.  'Die  union 
of  hydrogen  ^as  with  sulphur  constitutes 
the  very  offensive  smelling  gas,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  which  is  one  of  the  products  of 
the  decomposition  of  organized  oodies,  and 
also  forms  the  characteristic  feature  of 
many  of  the  mineral  waters,  such  as  those 
of  Harrowgate. 

Refer  to — Carhuretted  Hydrogen, 

HYDROPATHY— is  the  system  of  treat- 
ins  disease  by  the  use  of  water,  both  inter- 
n^y  and  externally,  in  the  modes  intro- 
duced by  Priessnitz. 

Of  the  utility  of  water  as  an  agent  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  diseases,  there  cannot 
be  a  Question,  when  its  employment  is  judi- 
ciously regulated,  and  combined  with  other 
methods  of  cure ;  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  its  indiscriminate  and  wnolesale  use, 
as  it  has  been  practised  in  hydropathic 
establishments,  is  too  often  a  most  dangerous 
quackery    a  quackery,  because  it  is  put 


their  meet  obacore  fonni>,  can  be  readily  detected  by  thoae  aliilled  in  the  n^e  of  the  microecope. 
t  There  can  be  no  doDbt  that  mediou  men  feneraily  do  not  pay  anfScient  attention  to  the  benefit  to  b 


derived  in  certain  csmb  from  tha  varioos  kinds  of 
tftcmally,  wet  ahaeti^  *&,  Ao. 


hatha,  as  well  as  the  applioatloa  of  eold  or  bol  waia 
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vwks  tnd  eighteen  months—the  following 
ijmptoms  besin  to  be  noticeable.  The 
pttient  ezpenenoes  pain,  or  some  uneasy 
« onnatiinl  sensation,  in  the  sitnation  <n 
the  Mte.  If  it  haTe  healed  up,  the  soar 
tii^ei,  or  acho,  or  feels  cold,  or  stiff,  or 
Bimb;  sometunes  it  becomes  visibly  red, 
iwdled,  or  lirid.  The  pain  or  uneasiness 
eitauls  fiom  the  sore  or  scar  towsrds  the 
entrsl  parts  of  tiie  body.  Very  soon  after 
tUt  reoewal  of  local  irritation — within  a 
fnr  hours  perhaps,  but  certainlr  within  a 

a  few  days,  during  which  the  patient 
ill  and  uncomfortable — the  specific 
caatitational  symptoms  begin ;  he  is  hur- 
md  md  imtable ;  speaks  of  pain  and  stiff- 
MMi  pcrhspa  about  his  neck  and  throat ; 
uometedfj  he  finds  himself  unable  to 
nriOow  fluids,  and  erery  attempt  to  do  so 
Wngs  on  a  paroxysm  of  choking  and  sob- 
Uitt,  of  a  Tery  distressful  kind  to  behold ; 
aotliis  continues  ftit  two  or  three  days  till 
the  pstient  ^es  exhausted."  Hydrophobia 
hii  nerer  been  cured  when  once  tne  de- 
ciM  symptoms  have  shewn  themselTes. 

"Oe^rulT,  the  disease,  when  it  has  once 
Nt  in,  snd  shown  ihe  peculiar  hydrophobic 
jraptoms,  runs  a  short  and  fierce  course. 
the  nenrous  irritability  becomes  extreme. 
ThepecuUar  psxoxysms  of  choking,  spasm, 
lad  eoUnng  are  excited,  not  only  by  at- 
taipCs  to  swallow  liquids,  but  br  the  very 
Vht  or  sound  of  them«  Even  the  passage 
««giist  of  wind  across  his  face,  the  waving 
of  t  polished  sur&ce,  as  of  a  mirror,  before 
hij^es,  the  crawling  of  an  insect  over  his 
dm  a  often  sufficient  to  excite  great  irrita- 
tioB,  snd  the  peculiar  strangling  about  the 
^neei  in  a  hydrophobic  patient.  Death 
onaikmally  takes  place  within  twenty- 
te  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the 
^>afte  symptoms.  Most  commonly  of  all, 
<  heppens  on  the  second  or  third  day ;" 
^Bisy  be  postponed  even  to  the  seventh 
«  eighth.  In  some  instances,  thesymp- 
^itti  liter  before  death,  and  the  patient  is 
*hle  to  swallow  liquids. 

With  lespect  to  the  infection  of  hydro- 
pMi,  Br.  Watson  says : — "  We  are  sure 
^  fte  disease,  by  the  inoculation  of 
^vhidi  hydrophobia  may  be  produced  in 
Ilia,  is  common  in  the  dog,  and  that  it 
m  been  communicated  by  the  fox,  the 
^  the  Jackal,  and  the  cat.  Mr.  Youatt 
^  d«t  ihe  saliva  of  the  badger,  the 
hme,  the  human  being,  have  undoubtedly 
pndoced  hydrophobia,  and  some  affirm 
^  it  has  been  propagated  even  by  the 
la  lad  the  duck.  All  animals,  even  fowls, 
^  eueeeptible  of  the  disorder,  when  bitten 
^ftnbiddog. 

Ihs  late  Mr.  Touatt,  who  had  seen  more 
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of  the  disease,  probably,  both  in  man  anc 
in  other  animals,  than  any  other  person  in 
this  country,  did  not  think  that  tne  saliva 
of  a  rabid  animal  could  communicate  the 
disorder  throueh  the  imbroken  cutiele :  he 
believed  that  there  must  be  some  abrasions, 
or  breach  of  surfiMe.  He  held,  however, 
that  it  might  be  communicated  by  mere 
contact  vrith  the  mucous  membranes. 

Of  its  harmlessness  on  the  soimd  intesu- 
ment,  he  oflfered  this  presumption — thathis 
own  hands  had  many  times  with  perfect 
impunity,  been  covered  with  the  saUva  of 
the  mad  dog.  He  records  some  singular  in- 
stances in  wnich  the  disease  was  transmitted 
by  contact  of  the  saliva  vnth  the  mucous 
membranes.  **  A  man  endeavoured  to 
imtie  with  his  teeth  a  knot  that  had  been 
firmly  drawn  in  a  cord.  £^ht  weeks  after- 
virards  he  perished  undeni&ly  rabid.  It 
was  then  recollected  that  vnth  this  cord  a 
mad  doe  had  been  confined.  A  woman  was 
attacked  by  a  rabid  dog,  and  escaped  with 
the  laceration  of  her  sown.  In  the  act  of 
mending  it,  she  thoughtlessly  pressed  down 
the  seam  vnth  her  teeth,  she  cUed.  If 
these  cases  be  authentic,  they  are  condusiTc 
of  this  question ;  unless,  inaeed,  the  lips  of 
those  who  perished  happened  to  have  been 
chapped,  or  abraded.  But  Mr.  Youatt's 
own  opinion  was,  that  the  virus  could  not 
be  received  on  a  mucous  surface  wi^out 
imminent  danger. 

The  disease  is  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  aerateh  of  a  cat.  But  as  we  know 
that  cats  as  well  as  dogs  frequently  apply 
their  paws  to  their  mourns,  especially  when 
the  latter  part  is  uneasy  (as  it  clearly  is  in 
mad  dogs)  this  fact,  of  the  production  of 
the  disease  by  a  scratch,  if  thoroughly  made 
out,  would  not  protB  that  the  disease' can  be 
introduced  into  the  system  in  any  other 
way  than  by  means  of  the  saliva. 

'*  It  is  soil  more  interesting  to  inouire, 
whether  the  saliva  of  a  human  being  labour- 
ing under  hydrophobia,  be  capable  of  ino- 
ciuating  another  human  bemg  with  the 
same  complaint?  Mr.  Youatt  says,  yes, 
that  the  disease  has  undoubtedly  been  so 
produced.  If  this  be  so,  the  fact  will  teach 
us — ^not  to  neglect  or  desert  these  unhappy 
patients — but  to  minister  to  their  wants 
with  certain  precautions  so  as  not  to  sufier 
their  saliva  to  come  in  contact  with  any 
sore  or  abraded  surface;  nor  with  any 
mucous  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
carefulness  of  that  kind  will  be  unneces- 
sary, if  the  disease  cannot  be  propagated  by 
the  human  saliva.  Certainly,  many  expe- 
rimenters have  tried  in  vain  to  inoculate 
dogs  with  the  spittle  of  hydrophobic  man ; 
but  there  is  one  authentic  experiment  on 
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record,  which  makes  it  too  probable  that 
the  disease,  though  it  may  not  be  communi- 
cated often,  or  eauly,  is  yet  communicable ;" 
enough  to  enforce  all  necessary  caution  upon 
those  engaj^  in  attendiijg  upon  a  hydro- 
phobic patient. 

**  /«  a  man  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  mad 
dog,  and  in  whose  case  no  precautions  have 
been  taken,  a  doomed  man?  WiU  he  be  sure 
to  hare  the  disease,  and  therefore  to  die  of 
it  ?  By  no  means.  But  few,  upon  the  whole, 
of  those  who  are  so  bitten  become  affected  with 
hydrophobia.  This  frequent  immunity  from 
the  disease  in  persons  who  have  been  bitten 
has  tended  to  confer  reputation  upon  many 
vaunted  methods  of  prevention.  Ignorant 
persons  and  knayish  persons  have  not  failed 
to  tidce  advantage  of  this.  They  announce 
that  they  are  in  possession  of  some  secret 
remedy  which  will  prevent  the  virus  frt>m 
operatme :  they  persuade  the  friends  of 
those  who  die  that  the  remedy  was  not 
rightly  employed,  or  not  resorted  to  suffi- 
ciently early :  and  they  persuade  those  who 
escape,  that  they  escape  by  virtue  of  the 
preventive  remedy,  u  the  plunder  they 
reap  from  the  foolish  and  the  frightened 
were  all,  this  would  be  of  less  consequence, 
but  unfortunately  the  hope  of  security  with- 
out imdergoing  a  painful  operation  leads 
many  to  neglect  the  only  sure  mode  of  ob- 
taining safety. 

"  ♦  *  A  still  more  anxious  enquiry 
next  arises^  Whoever  has  been  bitten  by 
a  rabid  or  suspected  animal  must  be  con- 
sidered, and  will  generally  consider  him- 
self, as  being  in  more  or  less  danger  of 
hydrophobia.  This  dread  is  not  entirely 
removed,  even  by  the  adoption  of  the  best 
means  of  prevention.  Now,  how  long  does 
this  state  of  hazard  continue }  When  is 
the  peril  fairly  over  ?  After  what  period 
may  the  person  who  has  received  the  mjury 
lay  aside  all  apprehension  of  the  dlBcase  ? 
To  this  enquiry,  no  satisfactory  reply  can 
be  given.  In  a  vast  majority  of  instances, 
indeed,  the  disorder  has  broken  out  within 
two  numths  from  the  infliction  of  the  bite. 
But  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  too 
numerous  to  permit  us  to  put  firm  trust  in 
the  unanimity  afforded  by  that  interval. 

**  •  «  Mr.  Youatt  describes  cases  in 
which  there  had  been  no  symptoms  of  rabies 
observed  in  the  dog,  at  the  tune  the  injury 
was  inflicted,  though  soon  afterwards  the 
animal  became  decidedly  rabid.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  dog  is  so  often  de- 
stroyed. When  a  person  has  been  bitten 
by  a  dog  or  cat  suspected  to  be  rabid,  the 
beast  ought  by  no  means  to  be  killed,  but 
to  be  secured  and  kept  under  surveillance, 
and  suffered*  if  it  should  so  happen,  to  die 
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of  the  disease.  If  he  do  not  die 
words,  if  he  be  really  not  rabid, 
soon  appear,  and  the  mind  of  tl) 
vriU  then  be  relieved  frt>m  a  ver 
state  of  suspense  and  uncertaini 
might  otherwise  have  haunted 
months  or  years.  Should  the 
mad,  the  injured  person  will  be 
off  than  if  the  animal  had  been 
the  first  instance ;  nay,  in  one  re 
vrill  be  better  off,  inasmuch  as  ce 
evil  is  preferable  to  perpetual  an 
doubt. 

**  There  are  gross  errors  preva 
regard  to  the  signs  of  madness  in 
If  a  dog  be  seen  in  a  fit  in  the  sti 
person  charitably  offers  a  coi^ec 
perhaps  he  may  be  mad ;  the  ne: 
has  no  doubt  of  it,  and  then  wo 
dog.  But  Mr.  Youatt  assures  ui 
rabid  dog  never  htu  Jits;  that  the 
of  epilepsy  is  a  clear  proof  that 
no  rabies.  Again,  it  is  a  very 
belief,  that  a  rabid  dog,  like  a  hy( 
man,  vrill  shun  water,  and  if  n< 
a  river,  that  is  thought  to  be  o 
evidence  that  he  is  not  mad. 
truth  is,  that  the  disease  in  the  q 
cannot  be  called  hydrophobia;  u 
dread  of  water,  but  an  unquenchal 
no  spasm  attending  the  effort  to 
but  sometimes  in  does  an  inabilit) 
low  frt>m  paralysis  of  the  muscles  : 
jaws  and  throat.  They  will  stand 
ping  without  getting  any  of  the  liqi 
They  fly  eagerly  to  the  water  ; 
Youatt  states  that  all  other  qui 
with  perhaps  an  occasional  exc< 
the  horse,  drink  with  ease,  and 
creased  avidity. 

**  There  is  another  superstition! 
not  at  all  uncommon,  viz.,  that  hea 
recognize  one  that  is  mad,  and  i 
and  run  away  frt>m  his  presence, 
ence  to  some  mysterious  and  v 
instinct  warning  them  of  danger, 
quite  unfounded.  Equally  mist 
the  notions,  that  the  mad  dog  c 
peculiar  and  offensive  smell,  and 
may  be  known  by  his  running 
toil  between  his  legs ;  except  whe 
Youatt  savs,  weary  and  exhaustod 
his  home. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  s 
are  the  symptoms  of  rabies  as  obi 
the  dog,  and  as  described  by  Mr. ' 

**The  earliest  symptoms  of  nu 
the  dog,"  he  says,  **  are  sullennesi 
ness,  continual  shifting  of  posture, 
fast  gaze  expressive  of  suspicion,  a 
licking  of  some  part  on  wnich  a  i 
generally  be  found.     If  the 
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ifteted  part,  tlie  dog  is  incessantly  and 
Tiokndy  scntching  it.  if  it  be  the  foot, 
he  paws  it  till  this  integuments  are  de- 
itnijed* 

"Occasionally,  Tomiting  and  a  deprayed 
metite  are  rerr  early  noticeable.  The  dog 
wdi  pick  up  and  swallow  bits  of  thread  or 
silk  mm&  the  carpet,  hair,  straw,  even  dung, 
ud  frequently  he  will  lap  his  own  urine, 
ad  de^rar  his  own  excrement.  ILen  the 
uDBsl  becomes  irascible,  flies  fiercely  at 
^nogers,  is  impatient  of  correction,  seizes 
themiip  or  stick,  quarrels  with  his  own 
eoDpauons,  eagerly  hunts  and  worries 
eiti,  demolishes  his  bed,  and,  if  chained 
Qji,  makes  yioUnt  efforts  to  escape,  tearing 
Itti  komel  to  pieces  with  his  teeth.  If  he 
bett  large,  he  usually  attacks  only  those 
dogi  that  come  in  lus  way ;  but  if  he  be 
Bttmlly  ferocious  he  will  diligently  and 
penefermg^y  seek  lus  enemy. 

Aeeording  to  Mr.  Touatt,  the  disease  is 
prisq^y  propagated  by  the  fighting  dog 
ia  towns,  and  the  cur,  or  lurcher,  in  the 
eomtiy;  by  those  dogs,  therefore,  which 
abiiter  to  the  yices  of  the  lower  classes 
m  towns  and  country  respectiyely.  He 
■imriiins  that  if  a  well-enforced  quaran- 
tiaeooald  be  established,  and  eyery  dog  in 
the  kingdom  confined  separately  for  scTcn 
■oMhs,  the  disease  might  be  extirpated. 

**  Very  early  in  the  £sease,  as  it  appears 
jithe  dog,  the  expression  of  countenance 
a  Roiarluibly  changed ;  the  eyes  glisten, 
od  there  is  slight  squinting.  Twitchings 
^the  fiice  come  on.     About  the  second 


,  but  this  does  not  continue  more 
thia  ten  or  twelye  hours,  and  is  succeeded 
Vr  iuatiable  thirst ;  the  dog  is  incessantly 
dnakiag  or  attempting  to  drink ;  he  plunges 
hiimuBle  into  the  water.  When  the  flow  of 
Mfiri  has  ceased,  he  appears  to  be  annoyed 
^tosAe  yiscid  matter  in  his  fauces ;  and  in 
tse  most  eager  and  extraordinary  manner 
^visks  with,  his  paws  at  the  comers  of 
^moath  to  get  rid  of  it ;  and  while  thus 
2iOlmd,  he  frequently  loses  his  balance, 
laanOf  oyer. 

'*A  loss  of  power  oyer  the  yoluntary 
■■des  is  next  obsexred.  It  begins  with 
Slower  jaw,  which  hangs  down,  and  the 
iBovth  is  partially  open ;  but  by  a  sudden 
cfetfae  diog  can  sometimes  close  it,  though 
OKmioDaUy  the  paralysis  is  complete.  Tne 
)Ba|Qe  is  aifectea  in  a  less  degree.  The  dog 
*aUe  to  use  it  in  the  act  of  lapping ;  but 
^  month  is  not  sufiliciently  closed  to  re- 
^the  water.  Therefore,  while  he  hangs 
1^  the  fluid,  eagerly  lapping  for  seyeral 
^antes,  it  is  yery  little  or  not  at  all  dimi- 
>iiM.    The  paralysis  often  attacks  the 
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loins  and  extremities  also.  The  animal 
staggers  about  and  frequently  falls.  Pre- 
yiously  to  this,  he  is  in  almost  incessant 
action.  Mr.  Youatt  £uicies  that  the  dog  is 
subject  to  what  he  caUs  spectral  illusions. 
He  says  ho  starts  up,  and  ^es  eagerly 
at  some  real  or  imaginary  object.  He  ap- 
pears to  be  tracing  tne  path  of  something 
floating  around  him,  or  he  fixes  his  eye 
intently  upon  some  spot  in  the  wall,  and 
suddenly  plunges  at  it ;  then  his  eyes  clo6#> 
and  his  head  £oops." 

**  Frequently,  with  his  head  erect,  the  dog 
utters  a  short  and  ycry  peculiar  howl ;  or 
if  he  barks,  it  is  in  a  hoarse  inward  sound, 
altogether  dissimilar  from  his  usual  tone, 
and  generally  terminating  with  this  chap 
racteristic  howl.  Respiration  is  always 
^ected ;  often  Uie  breathing  is  yery  labo^ 
rious ;  and  the  inspiration  is  attended  with 
a  yery  singular  grating,  choking  noise.  On 
the  rourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  day  of  the  dis- 
ease he  dies,  occasionally  in  slight  con- 
yulsions,  but  oftener  without  a  struggle. 

**  Most  people  think  that  the  disease  is 
generated,  de  novo^  in  the  dog  at  least ;  and 
causes  haye  been  assigned  for  it  which  cer- 
tainly are  not  the  true  or  the  sole  causes. 
Tlius,  hydrophobia  in  the  dog  has  been 
ascribed  to  extreme  heat  in  the  weather. 
It  is  tiiought  by  many  to  be  particularly 
likely  to  occur  in  the  dog-days ;  and  to  be, 
as  Mr.  Mayo  observes,  *  a  sort  of  dog- 
lunacy,  haymg  the  same  relation  to  Sirius 
that  insanity  has  to  the  moon ;  which,  in- 
deed, in  another  sense  is  probably  true.' 


Hij  a  considerable  discharge  of  saliva  com-    Many  cautions  are  annually  put  forth  about 
,^  _  .,^._   »  __  __^        ^  ^j^^^  period  for  muzzling  dogs,  and  soon. 

Very  good  and  proper  sidyicc,  but  if  those 
who  haye  noticed  the  statistics  of  the  dis- 
ease may  be  depended  upon,  it  would  be  as 
appropriate  at  one  period  of  the  year  as  at 
another.  Rabies  occurs  nearly  as  often  in 
the  spring,  in  the  autumn,  and  eycn  in 
winter  as  it  does  in  summer.  M.  Trolliet, 
who  has  written  an  interesting  essay  on 
rabies,  states  that  January,  which  is  the 
coldest,  and  August,  which  is  the  hottest 
month  in  the  year,  are  the  yery  months 
which  furnish  the  fewest  examples  of  the 
disease.  The  disorder  has  often  been  as- 
cribed to  want  of  water  in  hot  weather,  and 
sometimes  to  want  of  food.  But  M.  M. 
Dupuytren,  Brcschet,  and  Magendic  have 
caused  both  dogs  and  cats  to  perish  with 
hunger  and  thnrst  without  producing  the 
smaUest  approach  to  a  state  of  rabies.  At 
the  veterinary  school  at  Alfort,  tiiree  dogs 
were  subjected  to  some  very  cruel,  but 
decisive  experiments.  It  was  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  and  they  were  all  chained 
in  the  full  blaze  of  the  9un.  To  one,  salteO 
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meat  wan  given,  to  the  second  water  only, 
and  to  the  third  neither  food  nor  drink. 
They  all  died,  but  none  of  them  became 
rabid." 

When  an  indiTidual  has  been  bitten  by 
an  animal,  respectinff  which  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  hydrophobia  exists,  the  one 
remedy  cannot  be  too  quickly  resorted  to, 
complete  excision  of  the  bitten  part.  Some 
persons  haye  possessed  sufficient  nerye  to  do 
this  for  themselyes,  few  perhaps  could,  but 
it  has  often  been  effected  by  unprofessional 
persons  for  others ;  indeed,  there  might  be 
more  dang^  in  waiting  many  hours  for  a 
surgeon,  than  in  submitting  to  xmprofes- 
sional  operation.  The  method  of  excision 
most  to  be  trusted,  is  the  insertion  of  a 
skewer  of  wood,  made  to  fit  into  the  wound 
caused  by  the  tooth,  and  carrying  the  in- 
cision so  far  round,  that  the  entire  hollow 
or  cone  of  flesh  is  cut  out  along  with  the 
piece  of  wood.  This  misht  be  done  with 
safety  in  the  thick  part  of  the  calyes  of  the 
legs,  or  on  the  back  parts  of  the  thighs  or 
buttocks.    Where  excision  is  not  resorted 


which  must  be  sought  for  at  once ;  in  the 
meantime,  whilst  all  those  sights  and  aoonds 
alluded  to  in  the  first  part  of  this  artide, 
are  carefully  avoided  as  fearful  aggniTStioti 
to  the  necessary  suffering,  laudanum  may 
be  giyen  in  thirty-drop  doses,  and  reperteS. 
as  circumstances  seem  to  dictate.  If  ioe 
can  be  taken,  it  is  said  to  afford  rriie^  put 
into  the  mouth  in  small  morsels ;  it  has  also 
been  found  of  service  applied  to  the  back  of 
the  neck.  If,  on  the  arriyal  of  a  medusl 
man,  he  likes  to  try  any  of  the  yarfous 
remedies  which  have  been  proixwed  in  this 
disease,  he  of  course  can  do  so,  bat  ^ 
above-mentioned  will  be  sufficient  fiirlay 
interference. 

The  general  interest  and  anxiety,  and 
the  very  erroneous  ideas  on  the  suliject 
of  hydrophobia  which  are  entertained  bv 
people  generally,  have  rendered  the  lengtn 
of  wis  article  necessary,  and  in  taking  It 
almost  entirely  from  the  valuable  writmgs 
of  Dr.  Watson,  the  author  has  caidenToiired 
to  draw,  from  the  best  possible  sooree^  in- 
formation  which,  foriwtatefyf  few  mediesi 


to,  the  free  application  of  lunar  caustic  or    men  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  per- 
of  aqua-fbrtis,  whichever  may  be    most    sonally.* 


readily  procured,  would  be  advisable ;  or 
in  lieu  of  these,  a  piece  of  iron,  heated  to 
whitenes»t  may  be  inserted  into  the  wound, 
so  as  thoroughly  to  destroy  the  surface 
which  may  have  been  poisoned.  These 
may  seem  severe  measures,  but  they  arc 
light  compared  to  the  unceasing  anxiety  of 
mind  which  must  haunt  a  person  who,  luter 
having  been  bitten,  feels  that  due  precau- 
tion has  not  been  taken ;  and  light  indeed 
compared  with  liability  to  the  disease  itself. 
In  tne  event  of  none  of  the  above  measures 
being  submitted  to,  or  available,  the  wound 
may  be  thoroughly  washed  for  hours,  by 


HYDROTHORAX.— Water  in  the  chest 
—See  Dropsy, 

HYDROSTATIC  BED.-See  Bed, 

HYGIENE.— The  science  of  th«  pre- 
servation of  health. 

Refer  to  various  sanitary  articles  sudi  ii 
— iltr — Bed-  rwnn^CUmaU  "  Food^  Hmt^ 
Ventilation — Drainage^  ^. 

HYOSCYAMUS.  -  See  Henbane. 

HYPOCHONDRIA.— See  Abdomen, 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS.— See  Inditm- 

turn,  

tHYPOOASTRIUM.— See  Abdomen, 

HYSTERIA— is  a  disease  more  paitieD- 


means  of  a  stream  of  warm  water  poured    larly  manifested  through  the  nervoas  ijft- 


upon  it  from  a  height ;  a  cupping-glass 
being  applied  at  inter^'als.  These  measures 
are  of  course  only  provisional,  until  the 
attendance  of  a  surgeon  can  be  procured. 

As  might  be  imagined,  the  preventive 
mediciiies  for  hydrophobia  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  some  have  been  thought  mghly  of 
by  medical  men,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
arc  secret  ouack  remedies,  and  perfectly 
worthless.  It  is  absolute  folly  to  trust  to 
them,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  only  certain 
preventive — excision  or  destruction  of  the 
wounded  tissues. 


tern,  and  is,  almost  without  exceptioii,  p^ 
culiar  to  females  between  the  age  of  pvbertf 
and  the  fiftieth  year  of  life.  The  affeeCioa 
is,  but  very  rarely  so,  developed  in  the  w^ 
sex. 

Hysteria  in  the  female,  is  nnqneetioosUy 
closely  connected  in  sympathy  witii  ^ 
womb  and  its  functions,  and  few  esiei* 
perhaps,  occur,  in  which  there  cannot  N» 
traced  some  disorder  of  this  importing 
or^an  as  the  exciting  cause. 

Hysteria  may  manifest  itself  partieiilsriT 
in  three  different  modes.    Pkst,  either  •> 


When,  from  the  peculiar  symptoms,  and  j  a  pure  nervous  and  spaamodie  afibctioe! 
taken  in  connection  with  the  circumstances  i  second,  as  a  simulator  of  other  and  iBOf* 
Altogether  they  can  scarcely  be  overlooked,  directly  definable  disease ;  end  third,  ••  * 
an  individual  is  thought  to  be  attacked  modifier  of  other  diseases  readly  ezisM* 
with  hydrophobia,  if  the  hope  of  saving  life  ;  The  varied  forms  of  hysteria,  and  the  wsT 
is  smaU,  much  may  be  done  to  alleviate  so  ;  in  which  it  modifies  and  masks,  or  clflS^T 
terrible  an  affliction  by  proper  medical  care,  ■  simulates  other  more  important  afiMoBii 

*  It  Is  note-worthy  that  we  hsre  made  no  eJvanco  in  ihe  treatment  of  thli  terrible  dleeai^  dlrtf  ^^ 
l*»t  tea  yean,  altboogh  It  haa  formed  the  aahjeet  of  much  earefbl  Invettliratioa,  aad  naoj  vatealile  fn>" 
have  been  offered  at  the  leading  medical  ichoola.  ibr  the  t>ett  rsaays  on  the  anbject. 

t  HTrooBBMio  la  a  term  applied  to  the  method  of  InjMtfng  edatlona  of  drnga  onder  tlM  Skin  bf 
Wood*a  Syringe.    In  thia  way  solntton  of  the  Morlste  of  Morphia,  Ibr  laetanoe,  may  be  lajeeisd  bf  a 
man,  to  telleve  local  palo,  with  the  beat  effect 
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b  ^it  to  nnder  it  at  times  one  of  the  most 
pnoliiig  disorders  with  which  the  phy- 
sictaa  £as  to  deal;  it  is  one,  moreover, 
cspadallj  liable  to  mislead  the  young  or 
janprrienced  practitioner. 

A  fit  of  hysteria  may  assume  different 
focna,  bat,  a[enerally,  tlie  female  becomes, 
iffpfuwrfy  o?  a  sud j^  partially  insensible, 
St  may  be,  falls  down,  but  more  generally 
has  sufficient  wamina  to  seat  herself  on  a 
chair ;  the  eyes  are  dosed,  the  lids  tremu- 
lous, the  limbs  are  stretched  out,  and  spas- 
aodieBlly  and  suddenly  contracted  at  in- 
tcrrak,  or  there  is  Tiolent  struggling,  the 
chert  heaves,  the  heart,  and  vessels  of  the 
meek  beat  vidently,  the  face  is  more  or  less 
flashed;  freauenUy,  the  patient  puts  the 
hnd  lo  the  throat  and  neck,  as  if  to  dispel 
Mae  uneasiness,    and    not   uncommonly 
gpfcs  utterance  to  incoherent  or  discon- 
eeeled  sentences,  ffenerally  in  a  peevish  or 
ifiiUuMid  tone  of  voice.     In  most  cases 
tht  power  of  supporting  the  body  when 
iMtod,  remains,  uxuess  it  ii  worked  off  the 
dunr  in  the  struggles.      At  length,  the 
stts^  having  lastML  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
poiod,  from  a  few  minutes  to  some  hours, 
tftnrinstife,  probably  with  a  fit  of  sobbing 
■adaring;  the  patient  recovers  conscious- 
nea,  but  is  left  exhausted  and  fatigued 
vi&  the  efibrts  and  struggles,  and,  pcrhiGips, 
Uk  into  disturbed  or  heavy  snoring  sleep. 
Wha  a  fit  has  terminated,  or  even  during 
in  pwgi'cas  if  continued,  the  kidneys  act 


minutiie  of  its  various  phases.  It  mi^^Iil 
be  said,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  disease  to 
which  the  human  body  is  liable  which  it 
may  not  simulate  so  closel;^  as  to  coll  for 
all  the  tact  and  discrimination  of  the  phy- 
sician to  detect  the  difference  between  tne 
two.  Continued,  itieestant,  hard  cough, 
loss  of  voice,  delirium  of  various  kirms, 
paralysis,  contractions  of  the  limbs,  obsti- 
nate vomiting  or  constipation,  nay,  even 
pregnancy,  may  be  cnTimerated  amid  the 
various  simulated  conditions.  Neither 
would  it  be  profitable,  in  the  present  work, 
to  enter  into  an  investigation  of  the  way  in 
which  the  hvsteri6  tendency  will  modify 
the  various  diseases  to  which  the  body  is 
liable ;  this  can  only  be  conducted  by  the 
medical  practitioner,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
importance,  that  not  only  parents,  but  that 
the  individuals  themselves  should  be  aware 
of  those  habits,  &c.,  which  teDd  to  develop 
the  hysteric  tendency,  and,  ftoher,  that  the 
best  mode  of  managing  a  hysterical  indivi- 
dual during  the  fit,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
a  medical  man,  should  be  understood. 

During  the  continuance  of  a  fit  of  hys- 
teria, little  either  need  or  should  be  done, 
beyond  preventing  the  patient  hurting 
herself  during  the  struggling.  Cold  water 
dashed  upon  the  face  may  be  useful,  or  it 
maybe  poured  in  a  stream  upon  the  h^id  for 
a  few  minutes  at  a  time*  a  mustard-plaster 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  back  may  be 
applied.    If  there  is  much  flatulence,  a  tca- 


mj  fieely,  and  large  quantities  of  urine,  '  spoonful  or  two  of  sal-volatile  in  water  will 
wit  resembling  pure  water,  are  voided,  j  p;ive  it  relief.  It  must  be  remembered,  that 
Sadi  are  the  leading  features  of  a  "fit"  I  in  most  cases  of  hysteria,  the  patient  is 
<f  bystttia,  but  they  may  be  ^^reatly  varied ;  sensible  of  what  is  going  on  around,  and 
tW  itrugsles,  especially,  bemg  so  violent  may,  in  the  excited  state  of  the  nervous 
31  to  require  the  assistance  of  two  or  three  system,  be  painfully  alive  to  any  unguarded 
■Boag  men  to  restrain  a  comparatively  !  or  unfavourable  opinions  uttered  by  those 
We  fbnale,  and  to  prevent  her  injuring  [  in  attendance ;  for  this  reason,  it  is  not  to 
WndC  sad  sometimes,  though  not  com-    be  recommended  that,  as  sometimes  is  done, 


^QBly,  those  around  her. 


severe  and  violent  remedies  should  be  pro- 


Seek  sre  the  outward  manifestations  of  a  ;  posed  vithin  hearing  of  the  patient  vrith 


it  flf  hysteria ;  but  before  it  comes  on,  many 
pitiarts  complain  of  a  sense  of  general  op- 
lewioa  or  uneasiness,  with  coldness  or 
tiSiUmsi  of  tho  limbs.  Just  previous  to 
tltt  secession,  the  characteristic  hysteric 
**Mas,'*  or  ball  in  the  throat,  is,  pro- 
Wbly  £dt;  it  seems  as  if  a  ball  corn- 
rolling   upwards  in  the  bowels. 


the  view  of  frighteninz  her  out  of  the  fit ; 
such  a  course  nas  had  the  opposite  effect, 
causing  an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms. 
This  is  a  different  thing  from  tlureatening 
severe  remedies  whilst  the  patients  are 
comparatively  well ;  such  a  pum  of  treat- 
ment, it  is  wdl  known,  has  onen  succeeded 
in  putting  a  stop  to  the  spread  of  hysteria 

yoKnUy  from  the  lower  left  side,  and  as  |  — by  imitation— through  schools,  or  such 

s  it  kept  gradually  ascending  towards  the  |  likc^  collections  of  young  females. 

test,  wudh  it  seems  entirely  to  fill  up, 

c^Bag  those  sensations  which  induce  hys- 

tcrie  peticBts  so  often  to  carry  the  hand  to, 

*^  poll  at  the  ibrc-part  of  the  neck  or 

^knsL 


The  exciting  causes  of  hysteria  are, 
remotely,  whatever  tends  to  exalt  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nervous  system.  Among  the 
moderately-fed  and  hard-working  popula- 
tion in  the  country,  hysteria  is  comparatively 
Uvosld  serve  no  good  purpose  here,  to  j  rare,  but  it  is  not  imfrequent  in  servants 
Vkm  the  history  m   hysteria,  into   the  >  who  remove  from  the  poor  living  of  their 

*  IriMBfeield  to  bmis  Hhotoal  than  the  fbllowloff  mathod  of  brinirliur  a  psUtnt  roand,  who  hat  a  son* 

^■ritt«r**kyil«rks.''   Tto  oparator  moit  itand  vpon  a  tabla  or  chair,  armad  with  alsrga  Jogof  oold 

^Ve>,t»asto  to  stova  Ms  patiast,  who  la  laid  spoatlia  ground,  and  the  haad  Mrndg^toti.    A  faotia  atraam 

*«Bkraiii  ttsa  to  aflowad  to  drop  aontlnuooaly  oror  tto  patiant'a  moath  and  noatrfla,  or  orar  tto  Ikoa 

M^f.  Ymf  inr,  «vm  oT  tto  moatriaohita,  ean  raaiat  thia  for  many  miaotaa,  and  wiU  fanarally  to  foood 

I  wOa  toim  a  sscoaJ  or  third  Jofffol  of  watar  haa  basn  sspaoded  npoa  tham. 
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own  homes  to  the  8timulatin<;  diet  of  a  rich 
man's  house.  Most  genenHj,  hysteria, 
although  in  some  degree  the  result  of 
constitutional  tendency,  is  connected  with 
debility,  and  irregularity  of  the  usual 
conditions  of  female  health,  all  these 
being  aggrayated  by  emotions  of  the  mind, 
particularly  those  which  are  connected 
with  tlic  affections;  these,  too,  when  in 
direct  excitement,  as  well  as  inordinate 
physical  exertion,  which  produces  exhaus- 
tion of  the  nervous  system,  must  be  ranked 
as  amid  the  most  general  directly  originat- 
ing causes  of  the  hysterical  fit  itself.  If^ 
however,  mental  influences,  either  of  ex- 
citement or  of  depression,  connected  with 
the  affections-,  are  apt  to  occasion  hysteria, 
excitement  of  another  kind  has  been  found 
to  be  one  of  the  best  counteragents  of  the 
morbid  tendency.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  amid  states  of  great  public  agitation, 
such  as  revolutions,  &c.,  &c.,  hysterical 
affections  have  decreased  in  firequency^,  and 
instances  often  occur,  of  women  subject  to 
frequent  attacks  of  hysteria  as  long  as 
easy  circumstances  permitted  self-indulgent 
habits,  losing  the  tendency  when  reverse 
of  fortune  or  some  other  cause  has  forced 
them  into  active  exertion.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
if  marriage,  with  its  new  cares  and  duties 
and  interests,  often  cures  hysteria. 

The  prevention  of  a  disease,  or  of  the 
tendency  to  it,  must  ever  be  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  connected  with  it, 
particularly  when,  as  in  the  case  of  hysteria, 
prevention  is  very  possible.  Experience 
testifies  to  the  much  greater  frequency  of 
hysteria,  amid  those  classes  whose  mode  of 
life  is  comparatively  indolent  and  luxurious, 
being,  in  met,  that  best  calculated  to  develop 
those  hysterical  tendencies,  of  which  the 
foundation  is  too  often  laid  in  the  absurd 
education  of  the  girl.  This  subject  has  been 
sufficiently  entered  into,  under  the  head  of 
education,  and  requires  not  further  ampli- 
fication here,  sufiice  it  to  say,  that  those 
who  would  not  have  their  daughters  grow 
up  subject  to  the  miseries  of  ** nervousness," 
should  use  the  rational  means  of  developing 
their  physical  health,  and  give  them  those 
liabits  of  healthful  exertion,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  which,  carried  up  into  woman- 
hood, will  be  the  best  preventives  of 
hysteria,  with  its  long  tram  of  exagge- 
rated ideas  and  exaggerated  ailments,  which 
are  too  apt  to  render  single  life  iiseless 
and  a  buraen,  and,  if  long  continued,  to 
make  weak  mothers  and  nurses,  if  marriage 
is  entered  into. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  the  hysterical 
tendency,  it  is  needed  to  say  but  little  in  a 


work  like  this,  beyond  the  enfinroemieiit  of 
those  general  means  of  health  which  are 
laid  down  in  the  varioiis  articles.  As 
regards  medicinal  treatment,  it  requires  to 
be  so  varied  according  to  ench  particular 
case,  that  it  can  only  be  rightly  conducted 
under  the  care  of  a  medical  man*  and  in  a 
disease  like  hysteria,  lonff  continued,  and 
also  a  concomitant  of  artificial  li£»,  medical 
assistance  always  can  and  should  be  pro- 
cured. 

Lastly,  although  hysteria  may  be  de- 
pendent on  physical  derangements,  it  must 
be  considered  as  a  disease  to  a  considerable 
extent  under  the  control  of  the  will,  and 
this  fact  should  be  strongly  urged  upon 
the  subjects  of  it,  even  when  they  are 
sufficiently  sensible,  as  they  most  generally 
are,  during  the  existence  of  a  fit  dT  the 
disease.     Hysteria  is  a  disease  which  lives 
and  grows  on  superabundant  sympathy  wnA 
attention,  and  whilst  all  kindness  and  con- 
sideration is  shewn,  it  is  wonderful  how 
much  good  may  be  derived  from  a  little 
wholesome  neglect.   Whilst  recommending 
that  the  medical  treatment  of  the  hysteric 
tendency   should    be    committed   to   the 
medical  man,  it  is  right  to  caution,  that 
there  is  always  much  tendency  to  a  cod- 
fined,  and,  consequently,  loaded  state  of 
the  bowels  which  it  is  highly  necessiry 
should  be  obviated.    The  compound  oolo- 
cynth  or   compound  rhubarb  pills,  com- 
pound decoction  of  aloes,  infusion  of  senna, 
or  clysters,  will  be  found  the  best  adapted 
aperient  remedies. 

ICE.— Water  solidified  or  crystallised  br 
the  action  of  cold,  or  more  correctly  by  the 
abstraction  of  heat,  is  often  an  agent  ox  the 
greatest  value  in  the  treatment  cdT  disease, 
one,  indeed,  for  which  there  is  at  times  no 
substitute.  As  an  external  application, 
when  cold  is  desirable  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  heat  of  any  particulsr  part, 
such  as  the  head,  ice  mani&stly  offers  ^ 
most  efficient  means ;  it  may  either  w 
I>ermittcd  to  dissolve  in  the  water  in  which 
the  cloths  are  dipped,  or,  better,  it  ^J 
be  pounded  and  placed  on  the  part  ^ 
bladders,  or  in  elastic  water  cushions.*^ 
an  internal  remedy,  in  inflammatory  a^' 
tions  of  the  stomach,  in  obstinate  ^^J^' 
ings,  and  in  hysteria,  small  fragments  of  >f^ 
swallowed  frequently,  or  allowed  to  ^ 
solve  in  the  mouth,  are,  often,  not  ^^i^^T^i 
the  most  essential  service,  but  the  i^j^fV 
is  one  most  agreeable  to  the  feelings  f»W 
patient.  Under  the  article  ••Hydioph<*»»     . 

It  was  stated,  that  ice  used  in  this  way  ^.  ? 


afforded  comfort,  at  least,  to  a  suflierer. 


Of 


late,  the  action  of  the  extreme  cold  P^ 


*  tot  hat  bean  applied  to  the  spine  of  late,  with  vaiylng  saooaaa,  In  the  treatoMBt  of  tpllapaj,  ^jSSi 
norrona  diaeasea,  by  mcana  of  the  loe*baga  of  Dr  Chapman.  They  are  made  of  elaetlo  mataftiO,  aad  tf«^ 
from  the  neck  to  the  bottom  of  the  aplne,  being  ao  nioaly  oonatnxoted  that  there  is  no  fear  of  wsttlBii^ 
jpatIent*B  olothei^  and  ae  canalng  dlaoomfort 


ICE 


IDI 


doeed  by  the  admixture  of  poiuded  ice  and 
talt,  has  been  introduced  aa  an  external 
renufdial  application  in  neuralgic  and  other 
amilar  affections.  The  treatment  consists 
in  partiallj  freezing  the  affected  part,  and 
is  nid  to  M  succesuul ;  it  is,  of  course,  not 
adapted  for  unprofessiovial  use.  In  inflam- 
matorj  afEsetions  of  the  throat  and  upper 
part  of  the  windpipe,  either  the  result  of 
cold,  or  of  accident,  such  as  that  which  so 
often  occurs  to  children  in  consequence  of 
their  swallowing  boiling  water  from  the 
spout  of  a  kettle,  ice  nyen  in  small  fre- 
quently-repeated morsds  will  be  found  at 
once  one  of  the  safest,  best,  and  most  egree- 
aUe  remedies.  It  has  been  found  useml  in 
kas  of  Yoice. 
Beferto— CoM. 

ICES,  or  Iced  Drinks, — as  articles  of 
Inzary,  if  taken  moderately,  cautiously,  and 
dowly,  and  when  the  stomach  is  not  full  of 
food,  are  not  ii^urious  to  healthy  persons. 
It  was  found,  however,  in  Dr.  Beaumont's 
eipeiiments,  that  cold  fluids  and  the  like 
produced  a  reduction  in  the  temperature  of 
tiie  stomach  to  the  amoimt  of  20*  or  30* 
Fahr^  and  that  the  organ  did  not  recover 
in  proper  heat  for  some  time.    As,  how- 
ever,  the    natural    temperature    of    the 
rtonseh— 4ibout  100*  Fahr. — is  necessary 
fcr  healthy  digestion,  it  is  evident  that  the 
cwtom  of  eating  ice  after  dinner,  or  after 
ay  full  meal,  must  materially  interfere 
vith  the  disposal  of  that  meal. 
Refer  to — Indigestion, 
ICELAND    MOSS,~which  belongs  to 
^  class  of  lichen;  in  some  degree  re- 
•embles  the  lichen,  which  grows  upon  the 
tniaks  and  branches  of  trees ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, more  of  an  olive-green  colour.  Iceland 
BMMi  is  found  abundantly  in  the  country 
^lunce  it  derives  its  name,  but  also  in 
Northern  Europe  generally,  and  in  Britain, 
h  bis  been  lone  noted  as  a  nutritive  remedy 
i&  Gsies  of  debilitr,  and,  when  prepared 
fv  fi)od,  is  frequently  first  soaked  m  water, 
^  d^ve  it  of  its  bitter  principle ;  it  is  a 
Mtutt,  however,  whether  this  proceeding 
Qoei  Bot  materially  interfere  with  the  tonic 
pDpCfties  of  the  remedy.  Iceland  moss  may 
^  prepared  in  a  similar  way  to  Carrageen 
^ni.— See  Cookery,    It  has  been  estimated 
^  s  ton  of  Iceluid  moss  contains  about 
a  Btoch  nutritive  matter  as  half  a  ton  of 
*^^est.    The  Saxon  goTemmcnt  published 
f  iiqnrt  upon  this  subject  a  few  years  ago ; 
IJvhieh  we  are  informed,  that  six  pounds, 
ym  ounces  of  lichen  meal,  boiled  with 
^Kteen  times  its  quantity  of  water,  and 
j^w  in  this  suto  with  39  ^  pounds  of 
^,  jvodurad  1111  pounds  of  good  house- 
«U  brrad.      Without  this  addition,  the 


flour  would  not  have  produced  more  than 
78f  pounds  of  bread,  consequently  the 
addition  of  six  ]^unds  eleyen  ounces  of 
lichen  meal,  occasioned  an  increase  of  above 
thirty-two  pounds  of  good  bread.  This 
increase,  however,  being  owing,  of  course, 
to  additional  water.* 

ICHOR — is  a  thin,  acrid,  often  brown 
or  bloody-looking  discharge  from  wounds 
or  ulcers. 

ICTHYOSIS.^A  disease  in  which  the 
skin  becomes  covered  with  thick  hard 
scales,  which  make  it,  in  some  degree,  re- 
semble the  skin  of  a  fish.t  See  Skin, 

IDIOCY  Ain>  IMBECILITY— may  be 
regarded  as  degrees  of  deficient  mental 
manifestation,  consequent  upon  a  similar 
disordered  or  defective  state  of  the  brain. 
Some  have  defined  the  difference,  that 
idiocy  is  congenital,  and  imbecili^^  ac- 
quired; but,  gencr^ly,  imbecility  is  re- 
garded as  a  minor  degree  of  idiocy. 

An  idiot  has  been  defined  as  one  '*  who 
knows  nothing,  wishes  nothing,  and  can  do 
nothing,"  whose  instincts  scarce  prompt 
him  to  seek  food  under  the  pressure  of 
hunger ;  from  this  lowest  condition  of  all, 
up  to  the  weak  mind  or  judgment,  every 
shade  of  idiocy,  weak  intellect,  imbecility 
or  sillinraw,  is  met  with,  and  all  perhaps  are, 
more  or  less,  capable  of  improvement,  by 
means  of  attention  to  the  physical  hcaltn, 
and  by  education  of  the  faculties. 

Till  within  the  last  few  years,  the  general 
idea  has  been,  that  idiocy  was  incurable ; 
the  unfortunate  bemgs,  whether  in  the 
families  of  the  rich  or  of  the  poor,  were 
allowed  to  grow  up,  their  physical  wants 
attended  to  in  accordance  with  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  happened  to  be 
placed,  but  their  mental  condition  left 
without  attempt  at  cultivation.  Fortu- 
nately the  error  has  been  exposed,  and 
institutions,  both  in  this  kingdom  and  on  the 
continent,  are  now  in  successful  operation, 
for  the  end  of  elevating  these  unfortunate 
beings  from  their  debased  position.  The 
fact,  that  idiocy  has  been  regarded  too  much 
as  a  thing  of  the  mind  alone,  independent 
of  physical  influences,  has  tended  m  some 
degree  to  interfere  with  the  efforts  for  its 
amelioration ;  attention  to  the  physical 
health  is  a  matter  of  paramount  neces- 
sity. In  the  case  of  the  cretins  of  Swit- 
zerland, this  fact  is  peculiarly  manifest. 
Enough  lias  been  said  to  give  hope  to  those 
who  numoer  amid  their  families  an  idiot, 
that  something  may  be  done  to  ameliorate 
the  calamity,  and  to  induce  thein,  as  soon 
as  the  condition  of  an  idiot  child  becomes 


manifest,  to  place  it,  or,  if  possible,  to  gut 
it  placed  under  judicious  management  at 

,i,u..„.,  ..bleh  isdraialoffnt  and  slightly  tonlcg  may  be  made  by  bolliof  ono  oanoe of  well-wsahod 
*aiittiicty  oaneca  of  valsr,  down  to  twenty  oonoet^doee,  a  wino-gU<«Aii  two  or  three  times  a  d^y. 

t  ThM  dtaeese  le  hereditary,  and  is  much  commoner  In  tome  dlstriets  tliaa  b  generally  enppoeed.  At  It  ta 
^'litaidid  by  pain  or  iicdifaig.  It  it  often  diareir*nled,  or  In  some  of  ita  forms  onnoUeed,  bat  wnen  reoognbed, 
^^itaayei^lly  ba,  by  thecharaeterlstle  scaly  appearance,  especially  about  the  elbows  and  kness,  the 
MmAooM  atooee  ba  pat  under  palUaiire  treatment,  and  pay  great  attention  to  the  state  of  the  skij, 
'^    '  affcctloB  of  ilM  lansa,  or  some  other  internal  organ  ia  very  likely  to  ba  dersloped. 
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an  early  age.  In  a  paper  lately  read  by 
I^.  Forbes  Winalow,  before  the  Mediciu 
Society  of  London,  he  remarks  with  regard 
to  tiie  causes  of  idiocy,  **  The  great  mass 
of  idiots  were  said  to  spring  from  an 
imheidthy  stock,  and  have  either  been 
the  childjen  of  idiotic  parents,  or  of  those 
of  Titiated  or^pinizations,  of  scrofiilous 
diathesis,  or  of  mtcmperate  habits.  Three 
hnndred  idiots  were  ascertained  to  have 
been  the  children  of  drunkards."  Dr. 
Winslow  referred  to  the  effects  of  inter- 
marriages of  near  relatiyes,  and  to  the 
influence  of  the  mind  of  the  mother,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  £ather,  upon  the  con- 
dition of  their  oflbpring. 

Befer  to — Brain — Cretin^  ^c, 

IDIOPATHIC— is  a  term  applied  to 
primary  diseases,  in  contra-distinction  to 
'*  symptomatic,"  applied  to  such  disorders 
as  are  evidently  connected  with,  or  originat- 
ing  from  diseases  previously  existing. 

IDIOSYNCRACY— is  a  peculiar  state, 
either  mental  or  physical,  which  renders 
an  individual  more  than  usoaUy  susceptible 
to  certain  influences,  which  do  not  affect 
the  generality  of  persons.  Thus,  some 
c-annot  take  the  sinallest  dose  of  any  mer- 
curial without  suffering  from  it  constitu- 
tionally,— that  is,  being  salivated,— owing, 
IS  it  is  expressed,  to  their  peculiar  idiosyn- 
cracy:  another  cannot  eat  the  pip  of  an 
apple,  a  bit  of  almond,  or  indeed  any  of  the 
weeds  belonging  to  the  same  family — which 
contain  prussic  acid — without  suffering 
frtnn  cutaneous  eruption.  These,  and 
numerous  others  which  might  be  cited, 
are  instances  of  peculiar  idiosyncracy, 
and,  probably,  every  one  is  subject  to  such 
mfluenccs,  in  some  way  or  other ;  every  one, 

grobably,  has  his  imosyncracy,  whether 
e  is  aware  of  it  or  not.  Mental  idiosyn- 
cracies  are  not  less  common  than  physical, 
and  for  neitiier  one  or  other  is  it  possible 
to  flx  on  any  assignable  cause.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  matter  of  considerable  importance, 
when  any  peculiar  idiosyncracy  exists, 
more  etrpeciaily  vrith  regard  to  medicines, 
that  whenever  a  medical  man  is  con- 
sulted for  the  first  time,  he  should  be 
laformed  of  it.  As  there  is  no  traceable 
eadiBe  for  idiosyncracy,  it  cannot  become 
known  to  a  medical  adviser,  except  by 
experience  respecting  his  patient's  eonsti- 
tution,  or  by  information  given  him.  The 
latter  should  always  be  done  at  a  first  Tisit. 
It  is  a  Tery  annoying  circumstance  for  an 
invalid,  to  find  he  luu  unvrittingly  taken 
a  medicine  which  invariably  disagrees,  and 
equally  annoying  is  it  for  a  practitioner, 
having  every  reason  to  expect  benefit  as 
the  result  of  Kis  prescription,  to  find  that 

•  WlMn  uken  ia  oonstdcnbto  qoaatitj.  It  acta  u  a  mild  dioretle,  sod  in 
•oe  of  Um  MllBtt  dtorttlcs  for  anprafonional  bands. 
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his  case  has,  perhaps,  to  say  the  leatL  been 
unrelieved,  simply  because  he  waa  not 
warned  that  calomel  invariably  caused 
vomiting,  that  colchicum  produced  dis- 
tressing nervous  depressiony  or  that  senna 
griped  most  unmercifully. 

Refer  to — Diathetis, 

ILIAC  PASSION.— See  CoUe. 

IMITATION.— The  tendency  to   imi- 
tate, by  which  all,  ]>erhape,  but  especially 
childroi,  are  more  or  less  infiuenced,  is,  of 
course,  an  important  oonaiden^toi  in  the 
education  of  the  latter,  particulariy  wi^ 
respect  to   the   imitation  of  involuntary 
movements  or  peculiarities,  such  as  stam- 
mering, squinting,  fcc,  ftc.,  which  young 
persons  are  very  apt  to  acquire,  if  much 
associated  with  those  who  are  the  subjects 
of  them.    The  power  of  the  tendency  to 
imitate  in  causing  the  diffusion  of  diseeae 
of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  hysteria, 
epilepsy,  &c.,  is  well  knovm.     Persons  of 
susceptible  nervous  intern,  by  exposure  to 
the  influence,  that  is,  by  witnessing  the 
occurrence  of  the  disease  in  another,  may 
themselves  become,  involuntarily,  imitaUns ; 
in  some  cases,  doubtless,  quite  inTfduntnrily, 
without  power  of  control,  but  in  othen 
only  partially  so.    That  in  many  cases  the 
power  of  the  vrill  may  prevent  the  manifes- 
tation or  development  of  disMse  from  imita- 
tion, has  often  been  proved.    The  aneodoCe 
related  of  Boerhaave  is  known  to  most. 
This  celebrated  physician  was  consulted 
respecting  the  girls  of  a  school,  who,  daily* 
one  after  the  other,  became  the  aubjeeta  <^ 
fits  of  hysteria,  simply  frosn    imitatioa  : 
Boerhaave  had  it  made  knovm  that  hi0 
mode  of  treatment  must  be  to  apply  aetnai^ 
cautery,  that  is  a  red  hot  iron,  to  the  spine  9 
not  another  case  of  hysteria  occurred. 

Refer  to—Hytteria, 

IMPERIAL— is  made  by  pouring 
an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar  a  quart  or 
pints  of  boiling  water,  flavouring  vrith 
few  slices  of  lemon,  and  sweetening.  'Wh< 
the   water   cools,   a  crystalme   sedimen.' 
which    does   not,   however,   possess 
acidity  of  the  cream  of  tartar,  remains 
the  bottom  of  the  jug,  end  is  not  availal 
for  further  use.    Imperial  forma  a  oooUx^v-^ 
drink  in  feverish  conditions  of  the  syst 
sometimes,  however,  it  produces  irritatii 
of  the  kidneys  and  pain  m  the  back.* 

IMPETIQO.— A  pustuUur  skin 
— See  Skin, 

INCONTINENCE    of    TTMNK— 
Urine, 

INCUBUS.— Niokt-Mabb.— See  Sletp — - 

INDIGESTION,  or  Dtspspsia.— Undi^ 
the  article  DigetUon^  to  which  the  reader  ^^ 
referred,  those  conditions  whidi  are  reqv^  ' 
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Kit  tor  the  Imlthy  perfonnanee  of  thia 
kiportuit  fiiiictioi&  were  pointed  oat.  It 
■hewn  that  the  due  mastication  of  the 


IND 

indirectly  dependent  upon  eanaes  which, 
although  manifested  through  the  digestive 
organs,  are  traceable  to  certain  disordered 


food  by  the  teeth,  and  ita  admixture,  par-  i  conditions  of  the  system  in  general,  or  of 

tieolarly  when  of  a  fiffinaceous  character,  "  ' .«     . 

with  the  ealiTa,  were  essential  to  its  perfect 
digestion  in  the  stomach  by  means  of  the 
gastric  juice,  and  in  the  alimentary  canal 
geneimUy,  by  means  of  the  Tarious  secre- 
tions which  become  mingled  with  the  food 
naas  during  ita  progress  through  that  tube. 
It  was  foruer  pointed  out,  that  not  only  is 
a  healthy  condition  of  the  organs  of  diges- 
tkn  thonselTee  re<)uisite  m  the  proper 
perfbnnaaoe  of  their  functions,  but  that 
the  food  must,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
bear  a  idation  to  the  natural  constitution 
ad  intention  of  these  organs ;  and,  lastly, 
that  the  state  of  the  system  at  large,  influ- 
OMCS  wmaiderably  the  exertion  and  pro- 
peas  of  the  digestiTO  powers ;  that  is,  to 
eonne  the  Tigorons  putting  forth  of  those 
powers,  the  system  must  stand  in  need  of 
te  sopply  of  nutriment  which  the  stomach 


iscaUraupon  toelaborate ;  and  partially  at 
ItMt,  and  for  a  longer  or  shorter  penod, 
ifei  efcrts  must  be  deTOted,  in  efficient  co- 
ygation  with  those  of  the  stomach,  to 
OS  pRpantioa  of  the  nutriment  for  its 
m  lequirementa— plastic  material  for  its 
tiMMs,  zespiratoiry  elements  for  its  animal 


When  it  is  considered  how  much  the 
MOBidi  is  under  man's   regulation   and 
MBtrol— how  dependent  its  management  is 
vpon  his  external  relations,  his  hf^its,  and 
cqvifies,  whether  these  affect  it  dirccUy 
« iadixectly,  it  can  scarce  be  a  matter  of 
mprae,  that  in  the  present  condition  of 
VBikind,  indigestion  is  one  of  the,  if  not 
theeoamonest  of  disorders.     The  sayage, 
^  his  long  periods  of  fasting,  terminated 
W^  gluttonous  meal  of  perhaps  indigcs- 
w,  or— if  cooked  at  all— badly-cooked 
^  MiffBiB  from  it ;  the  pampered,  the 
wriona,  and  the  indolent,  suffer  from  it ; 
^over-wrought  in  body,  and  the  over- 
*>ud  in  mind  are  all  liable  to  dyspepsia  in 
^  or  other  of  ita  yaried  forms.     It  is,  in 
^  one  of  those  maladies  most  closely 
**A  evidently  connected  with  man  in  a  state 
^  terder,  or  of  yice ;  or  of  ignorant  or 
^"^  disr^ard  of  all  the  conditions  of 
7^^  cither  by  the  indiyidual  sufferer 
^>B)idf^  or  by  tliose  from  whom  he  is  de- 
headed, 

^Uaj  yarieties  of  indigestion  are  enume- 
yd;  in  the  present  work,  it  will  serye 
2^  pnctical  pnnxwe  to  consider  the  dis- 
^^  la  the  first  place,  as  dependent  upon 
'^**Hi  directly  eonnected  with  the  digestive 
^'PM  themadyes ;  and  in  the  second,  as 


some  of  its  organs  not  spedaUy  devoted  to 
the  preparation  of  food. 

It  is  imquestionable  that  there  exists 
great  difference  in   the  natural  digestive 
power  of  different  individuals  ;    even  in 
childhood  this  is  evident,  and  when  weak- 
ness is  evinced  thus  early,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered  as   a  tendenc;^  congenital  in   or 
natural  to  the  constitution,  -vniich  will  pro- 
bably continue  with  it  during  life.    Persons 
thus  constituted,  even  as  children,  cannot 
eat  the  food — either  of  the  same  quality,  or 
in  the  same  quantity — that  their  stronger 
companions  do;   and  if  they  occasionuly 
do  so,  or,  as  too  often  happens,  are  forced 
to  do  so,  sickness  and  vomiting  frequentiy 
follow.      These  individuals,  their  whole 
life  through,  are  liable  to  dyspepsia ;  with 
all  their  care  they  cannot  always  escape  its 
visitations,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  and  if  placed  in  such  posi- 
tions, as   confined  work-shops,  counting- 
houses,  and   the   like,  they    are   perfect 
martyrs  to  the  disorder— are  never  happy 
except  when  their  stomachs  are  empty,  and 
not  always  then.     It  is  very  common  to 
hear  such  persons  say:  '*If  I  could  live 
without  eating  I  should  be  perfecUy  well." 
They  are  always  conscious  of  sensations  in 
the   stomach,  it  is   generally  most  com- 
fortable when  free  from  food,  but  even  in 
its  state  of  rest  is  apt  to  be  the  seat  of  pain, 
or  of  craving  or  gnawing  uneasiness.    After 
a  meal  has  been  taken,  instead  of  the  satis- 
fied feeling  of  health,  the   stomach  and 
bowels  generally  feel  distended;    perhaps 
there  is  tolerably  acute  pain;  winoy,  and 
acid,  very  acid,  eructations  qidcklv  u^ow ; 
there  is  heartburn,  perhaps  headache,  some- 
times, though  not  often,  vomiting,  and  these 
symptoms  continue,  with  more  or  less  seve* 
nty,  till  the  food  haus  passed  off  the  stomach 
in  some  c\>ndition  or  other.  After  this  there 
is  a  state  of  comparative  comfort.    Along 
with  these  periodical  dyspeptic  symptoms, 
the  tongue  is  at  all  times  more  or  less  furred, 
especially  at  the  back  part ;  on  first  wakmg 
in  the  morning  this  nurring  is  notably  in- 
creased, and  the  mouth  is  almost  invariably 
dry  ;  the  bowels  are  costive ;  the  hands  and 
feet  are  almost  always  cold,  and  the  face 
is  very  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  pimply  erup- 
tions.     Notwithstanding  all  these  symp- 
toms, the  appetite  often  remains  good,  too 
good  in  fact  for  the  digestive  powers. 

With  such  persons,  the  slightest  indis- 
cretion or  excess  in  diet  is  liable  to  brin^ 
on  protracted  fits  of  aggravated  dyspepsia ; 
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A  little  additional  anxiety  of  mind,  a  little 
extra  £ati^e,  is  almost  sure  to  put  them 
wrong.  But  yet  this  species  of  indiffestion, 
which  belongs  to  the  atonic  or  weuL  form 
of  disorder,  seldom    tends    mat^ially  to 
shorten  existence ;  many  pass  on  from  year 
to  year,  throughout  a  tolerably  long  life, 
without  being  a  single  day  quite  free  frx>m 
its  visitations.     It  may  be  that  the  care 
they  are  compelled  to  take  saves  them  frt>m 
many  of  the  sources  of  disease  to  which 
those  who  do  not  know  they  have  stomachs, 
and  who  can  take  any  liberty  with  them, 
wilfully  expose  themselves;  but  so  it  is. 
Medicine,  that  is,  drugs,  does  but  little  good 
in  this  form  of  indigestion,  except  in  its 
occasional  aggravation,  and  aperient  reme- 
dies, habitually  and  frequently  taken,  mate- 
rially increase  the  natural  weakness  of  the 
digestive  x>ower8.    The  best  remedies  are, 
stnct  attention  to  the  laws  which  regulate 
health,  and  to  the  means  of  invigorating  the 
constitution.    When  a  young  person  shows 
the  tendency,  the  fact  ought  to  influence  the 
choice  of  the  employment  for  life :  if  pos- 
sible, all  such  as  involve  close  confinement 
at  desks,  or  work  which  calls  for  much  wear 
and  tear  of  brain,  should  be  avoided ;  agri- 
cultural and  such-like  pursuits,  which  re* 
quire  regular  exertion    in    the   open  air, 
should  be  chosen.    A  man  had  better  earn 
his  daily  bread  by  the — literal — sweat  of  his 
brow-— cam,  as  Abemethy  used  to  say,  a 
shilling  a-  day,  and  live  upon  it,  than  be  a 
miserable  hypochondriac,  dyspeptic,  valetu- 
dinarian, in  the  more   dignified  study  or 
office.    In  the  form  of  indigestion  we  are 
considering,   particular  regulation  of   the 
diet  is  worse  than  useless ;  and  especially 
the  confinement,  once  so  fashionable,  to  two 
or  three  articles  of  food — to  wit,  mutton 
chops,  brown  bread,  &c. — considered  more 
than   usually  wholesome.      The  healthy, 
strong    stomach   craves  for   and  reouires 
change,  still  more  the  weak  one.      There 
are,  it  is  true,  certain  general  rules  of  diet, 
such  as  the  avoidance  of  pastry,  cheese,  and 
such-like  well  known  indigestible  articles, 
to  be  observed ;   but  this  is  different  from 
the  minute   considering,  nay,  almost  the 
weighing  and  measuring  of  food.    Nothing 
is  so  liable  to  aggravate  and  perpetuate  a 
tendency  to  dyspepsia,  as  the  constant  atten- 
tion to  the  actions  and  capabilities  of  the 
digestive    organs,   which    minute    dietetic 
regulation  involves.      It  is  a  well  known 
fact,  that  organs,  such  as  the  heart,  not 
usually  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  may 
in  the  course  of  time  come  to  be  aflccted 
thereby,  if  the    attention   be    frequently 
directed  to  the  organ,  which,  as  a  conse- 
quence, becomes  d^rdcred  in  action.  This 


is  well  exemplified  in  the  act  of  breaUuag ; 
this  function,  though  generally  performed 
involuntarily,  may  nevortheleM  be  tenaibly 
affected  by  the  will,  and  if  any  one  tries  to 
rebate  his  breathing  by  his  own  will,  it 
quickly  becomes  most  fiatigoing  and  neces- 
sarily embarrassed;  so  it  is  with  the  stomach, 
there  is  no  surer  way  of  disordering  ita 
functions  than  by  keeping  the  mind  con- 
tinually attending  to  their  operation.     A 
dyspeptic  is  more  likely  to  get  quit  of  his 
complaint  by  casting  aside  restraints  of  diet, 
if  he  at  the  same  time  untrammela  his  mind, 
than  by  the  constant  minute  dieting,  and  re- 
ference to  tables  of  the  digestibility  of  whs^ 
ever  he  eats ;  within  certam  limits,  a  latitude 
and  variety  is  absolutely  necessary.     The 
dyspeptic  who,  instead  of  trusting  to  atten- 
tion to  the  general  laws  of  health,  trusts  to 
limiting  his  food  to  such  things  as  he  finds, 
or  thinks  he  finds,  his  stomach  capable  of 
digesting  comfortably,  wUl  shortly  got  him- 
self driven  into  a  comer  by  the  enemy ; 
water-gruel  and  sago  pudding  will  succeed 
the  mutton  chop  and  bread;  and  at  last,  the 
stomach,  so  long  allowed  its  choice  of  yrotk, 
refuses  it  altogether,  and  reduces  ita  pos- 
sessor to  despair.     The  author  has  known 
such  cases,  and  the  very  despair  has  worked 
its  own  cure ;    the  dyspeptic  has  made  a 
rush   at  some  long-cfreaded  or  forbidden 
viands  ;    a  beef  steak  and  a  tumbler  fd 
porter  are  perhaps  taken,  with  some  floating 
idea  of  its  being  a  suicidal  act,  and,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  the  despairing  invalid,  they 
seem  to  take  up  their  quarters,  and  to  bo 
most  comfortably  received  by  his  8tomaeh«. 
which  had  nothmg  but  acidity  for  the  milk 
and  farinacea.     In  fact,  the  stomach  only 
wanted  stimulus,  and  no  sooner  does  it  gec 
it,  than  it  rouses  to  the  proper  exercise  oT 
its  powers.    It  may  be  that  it  will  not  con* 
tinue  thus  after  a  few  repetitions  to  respond, 
to  the  stimulus  so  vigorously ;  but  if  reason^ 
able  judgment  and  moderation  are  exercised^ 
as  regards  food,  if  the  person  trusting  to  ther 
unexpected  power  does  not  run  into  excess^ 
the  reverse  of  his  former  abstemiousnessvr 
and  if  he  attends  to  the  general  health  and- 
strength,  especially,  if  possible,  by  meansi' 
of  change  of  air  and  scene,  he  may  to  i^* 
great  degree  get  the  better  of  his  former' 
miserable  condition.    The  above  case  is  put^ 
to  demonstrate  that  ultra-dietetic  regulation^ 
is  not  only  useless,  but  worse  than  uaeler 
in  cases  of  atonic  dy&pepsia  generally,  andiu- 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  tJie  oiBorder' 
met  with  m  medical  practice  are  of  this  class  ;. 
not,  it  is  true,  of  hereditary  or  congenitai- 
origin,  or  of  life-long  continuance,  but  still, 
long-continued  cases,  the  effects  of  the  varion^^ 
debilitating  and  depressing  influences  whici^ 
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•5ect  the  eitixens  of  large  towns ;  the  de. 
Ikient  sapplT  of  fresh  air,  and  the  contami- 
natum   otz  uiis  rital  element  bj  noxious 
fmamtiona,  the  contamination  of  water,  the 
doee  confixienient  and  anxiety  of  business, 
md  the  hurried  meal,  all  tend  to  produce  the 
fism  of  atonic  dyspepsia.     Such  cases  may 
perhaps  be  xeUered  temporarily  by  medicine 
and  regulation ;  but  they  have  but  little  hope 
of  cure,  wiUiout  removal  from  the  causes 
which  originatcKl  them ;  they  are  the  cases 
which  confer  ^lebrity  upon  watering-places, 
ind  would  confer  celebrity  on  any  place 
which  happened   to  become  their  resort, 
enmded  it  offer^  plenty  of  fresh  pure  air, 
md  rebouition  from  care  and  anxiety.    It 
natters  but  little — ^water-cure,  in  tnodera- 
ttoM,  grape-cure,  sulphurous  or  chalybeate 
tprings,  sea-bathing,  or  shami>ooing,  eyen 
homcBopaUiy,  will  suffice— >the  atonic  dys- 
peptic will  get  well  under  the  influence  of 
the  natural  stimuli  of  fresh  air  and  cheerful 


Penons  who  suffer  from  the  aboye  form  of 
dygpepaia,  if  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
ue  uBe  (k  alcoholic  stimuli,  cannot  leave 
them  iiS,  at  least  when  following  out  their 
UQil  mode  of  life,  without  risk  of  having 
tiieir  lilments  much  aggravated^and  suffering 
vnehboUi  frcmi  menSd  and  physical  depres- 
WBL  They  must,  moreover,  carefrdly  avoid 
^"ittterer  tends  to  exhaust  the  powers  of 
the  ijstem,  long   fasting,  long  fatiguing 
viOci,  especially  before  breakfast,   active 
exertion  or  severe  study  soon  after  a  meal, 
ue  all  injurious  to  them.     Their  digestive 
organs  are  so  comparatively  feeble,  that  for 
the  ibtt  stages  of  their  operation  they  call 
vpon  the  whole  nervoiis  energies  of  the 
■Tstem  for  assistance,  and  if  these  energies 
^  called  off  for  other  purposes,  the  func- 
tka  of  digestion  necessarily  suffers.      It 
"'•ttai  little   whether    the   nervous    ex- 
^^ftttion  or  derivation  takes  place  imme- 
l^uitelj  before  or  after  the  meal,  the  effect 
ii  the  lame.     Persons  who  suffer  from  this 
^^  of  dyspepsia,  almost  invariably  ex- 
perience languor  after  a  full  meal,  in  consc- 
T^^ence  of  the  nervous  power  going  to  the 
'^I'Dttck  instead  of  to  the  muscular  system. 
.^  next  form  of  indigestion  to  be  con- 
'^dered,  partakes  more  of  strength  than 
^*eiknes8 ;  it  occurs  in  persons  of  naturally 
S^  eonstitutional  powers  and  digestion. 
It  may  be  brought  on  by  indolence  and 
poie  confinement,  but  is  more  generally 
^'^^Qced  by  excess  in  eating  and  drinking, 
'^  ill  in  most  cases,  connected  with  more 
<v  leia  biliaij  disorder.    The  appetite  foils, 
we  tongae  is  much  furred,  there  is  often 
"^^hnot  and  vomiting  of  bile,  the  bowels 
^  rather  irregular   than   confined^  the 
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urine  is  high  coloured  and  deposits  red  or 
pink  sediments,  there  is  heart-bum  and 
acidity,  and  generally  headache,  often  pain 
between  the  shoulders  extending  to  the 
back  of  the  head ;  the  condition,  m  fact,  is 
in  great  degree  similar  to  that  which  pre- 
cedes an  attack  of  British  or  bilious  cholera, 
and  often  does  end  in  a  '*sidL  headache," 
or  ''bilious  attack."  In  this  form  of  dys- 
pepsia, abstinence  and  exercise  may  eiiect 
a  cure,  but  it  is  much  facilitated  by 
proper  medicine ;  it  is  in  such  cases,  tha't 
the  calomel,  or  blue  pill  and  black  draught 
method  are  most  useful,  if  properly  em- 
ployed; the  system  at  large,  and  the  whole 
of  the  digestive  organs,  are  oppressed  and 
over-loaded,  and  one  or  more  doses  of  the 
above  medicines  clear  them  in  a  way  that 
nothing  else  will,  bringing  away  large  quan- 
tities of  acrid,  dark  oile,  wiui  immediate 
relief.  After  this  remedy  has  been  re- 
peated, the  bowels  ought  to  be  kept  lax, 
by  means  of  the  blue  pUl  and  compound 
rnubarb,  or  blue  pill  and  compound  colo- 
cynth  pill,  at  b^-time.  If  the  tongue 
remains  furred,  and  the  appetite  deficient, 
two  or  three  doses  during  the  day  of  effer- 
vescing mixture,  with  the  addition  of  a 
tea-spoonful  of  tincture  of  calumba,  or  of 
tincture  of  gentian,  to  each,  will  be  of 
service ;  or  a  mixture  composed  of  a  drachm 
of  carbonate  of  potassa,  half  an  ounce  of 
nitrous  ether,  and  twelve  ounces  of  infusion 
of  calumba  or  of  gentian  may  be  used,  a 
wine-glassful  being  taken  twice  a-day.  In 
this  form  of  dyspepsia  also,  the  infusion  of 
dandelion,  eitner  alone  or  combined  with 
one  of  the  bitters,  is  very  serviceable.  This 
form  of  dyspepsia  docs  not  call  for  change 
of  air  and  scene  as  the  first-mentioned 
does,  although  unquestionably —especially 
if  the  attack  has  been  a  severe  one — these 
remedies  are  of  service,  if  taken  advantage 
of  after  the  organs  have  been  relieved,  and 
the  functions  regulated  by  medical  treat- 
ment. 

A  very  necessary  caution  is  requisite 
with  respect  to  the  management  of  this 
form  of  indigestion.  The  immediate  and 
striking  relief  which  follows  the  clearance  of 
the  liver  and  digestive  organs,  by  the  use 
of  the  mercurial  and  purgative,  is  very  apt 
to  induce  people  to  trust  to  this  means  of 
cure,  or  rather  of  relief,  and  to  disregard 
all  those  methods  of  self-management  and 
self-restraint  which  would  keep  them  well. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  substitute,  nothing 
which  will  so  completely,  at  the  outset  of 
the  treatment  of  a  case  of  this  form  ot 
dyspepsia,  clear  away  the  causes  of  its 
symptoms,  and  leave  a  good  foundation  for 
after  treatment  and  management;  but  lu 
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trust  to  Uu8  mode  of  relief  alone,  and  from 
time  to  time  to  ipenevere  in  those  habits  of 
self-indulgence  and  of  excess  in  which  the 
disorder  originates,  is  most  dangerous,  and 
must,  sooner  or  later,  lay  the  foundation 
of  disease,  or  at  least  substitute  for  the  dys- 
pepsia of  a  strong  stomach  that  of  a  weak 
one,  and  vrith  it  ot  a  weak  system  generally. 

Tlie  form  of  dyspepsia  of  which  we  now 
treat  is,  in  so  great  a  majority  of  instances, 
the  result  of  excess  in  eating  or  drinking^ 
and  of  inattention  to  proper  exercise,  &c., 
rather  than  of  any  real  weakness  of  diges- 
tive function,  that  there  are  few  who  suffer 
from  it,  who  might  not  enjoy,  under  proper 
restriction,  the  best  possible  health. 

The  two  forms  of  indigestion  above  treated 
of^  that  which  results  from  weakness,  and  that 
which  does  not,  may  be  taken  as  Uie  types 
of  dyspeptic  ailments  generally,  which  all 
incline,  more  or  less,  to  one  or  other  of  these 
divisions :  to  enter  into  the  varied  phases 
which  cases  of  indigestion  assume,  and  to 
detail  the  varied  symptoms  they  present, 
would  demand  a  volume  of  itself.  Although, 
therefore,  in  this  article,  less  Ib  said  thaxx 
in  most  others  respectine  application  to  a 
medical  man,  it  is  not  because  it  is  not 
highly  desirable  in  all  cases  of  continued  or 
aggravated  indigestion;  there  are  often  so 
many  anomalous  symptoms,  and  the  dis- 
order is  frequentlv  dependent  upon  so  many 
causes  which  skill  and  experience  only  can 
detect,  that  it  is  the  safer  and  wiser  plan 
to  take  advantage  of  these  guides  whenever 
procurable. 

One  of  the  most  general  features  of  dys- 
peptic disorder  is  the  mental  depression, 
often  amoimting  to  **  Hypochondriasis,"  or 
even  **  Monomania,"  which  accompanies  it. 
In  sufferers  frt>m  the  atonic  and  continued 
condition,  this  is  more  apt  to  take  the  form  of 
constant  dwelling  upon  symptoms  and  fcel« 
ings,  and  magnifying  their  miportancc ;  in 
fact,  such  persons  whole  time  and  attention 
seems  to  be  occupied  in  restoring  the 
varioxu  sensations  they  Experience  in  the 
course  of  the  day;  and,  if  attended  by  a 
medical  man,  they  do  not  fail — if  allowed — 
to  trace  the  turmng  and  winding  of  every 
pain  and  ache,  how  much  and  what  they  ate 
for  the  last  week,  and  so  on.  In  ihe  form  of 
indigestion  less  connected  with  constitution, 
the  spirits  are  apt  to  be  more  regularly 
depressed,  and  more  decidedly  hypochon- 
driacal, or  even,  in  some,  suicidal  emotions 
are  felt.* 

Headache,  which  is  so  frequent  an  accom- 
paniment of  indigestion,  arises  from  very 
various  and  very  opposite  causes.  The 
most  general  headache,  is  a  dull  persistent 
pain  over  the  eyes,  which  comes  on  frtim 


half  an  hour  to  two  hours  after  food,  and 
seems  to  be  connected,  so  to  speak,  with 
a  negative  or  inactive  condition  of  the 
stomach,  on  which  the  food  lies  with  but 
little  change.  This  kind  of  dyspeptic 
headache  is  accompanied  vrith  dmness  of 
the  mental  powers,  and  incapability  of  their 
exertion.  It  is  best  relieved  by  whatever 
stimulates  the  stomach :  a  cup  of  hot  tea,  a 
glass  of  wine,  an  effervescing  drauffht,  and 
often  a  spoonful  of  vinegar  will  r^eve  it, 
the  acid  seeming  to  alter  the  sensation  ci 
the  nerves,  whatever  that  may  be  on  whidi 
the  symptom  depends,  even  acid  generated 
in  the  stomach  itself  will  cause  its  dis- 
appearance, and  persons  who  suffer  fr^m 
this  headache,  are  often  aware  that  it  will 
probably  subside  as  soon  as  keartpbum 
begins.  The  same  description  of  headache 
may  be  produced  in  persons  of  weak  stomach 
by  a  dose  of  soda  or  magnesia,  or  by  any 
article  of  food  which  does  not  stimulate 
suiHciently  the  stomach  and  its  nerves. 
A  headache,  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
foregoing,  is  caused  by  the  presence  ol 
superabundant  acid,  ana  is,  of  couzse,  re- 
lieved by  the  alkaline  remedies— carbonate 
of  ammonia,  soda,  or  potass,  which  neutra- 
lizes the  acid.  Persons  liable  to  indigestion 
often  suffer  also  from  various  forms  of 
nervous  headache,  from  giddiness,  dimness 
of  sight,  &c.  The  chest  comes  in  for  its 
share  of  disorder  when  indigestion  exists. 
A  peculiar  irritable  *' stomach"  cough  is 
not  unusual;  palpitation  of  the  heart  is 
almost  a  constant  attendant  upon  the  con- 
dition, and  shortness  of  breathing  often 
results  from  pressure  exerted  upon  the 
chest  by  the  stomach  distended  with  gas. 
Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  symptom  wmch 
may  not,  some  time  or  other,  be  met  with, 
traceable  to  disorder  of  the  digestive  powers. 
The  sympathetic  connections  of  the  stomach, 
and  its  office  as  preparer  of  the  nutriment 
which  is  to  supply  the  body,  necessarily 
make  its  derelictions  felt  throughout  the 
system;  and  gout,  gravel,  rheumatism, 
cutaneous  affections,  scrofula,  and  indoMl 
most  other  disorders,  may  at  times  be 
distinctly  traced  back  to  faulty  diction. 
Moreover,  the  abundant  sympathetic  con- 
nections of  the  stomach,  xnake  it  liable  to 
be  affected  by  the  state  of^  as  well  as  to 
affect,  distant  organs;  and  it  not  unfre* 
quently  happens,  that  obstinate  cases  of 
indigestion,  turn  out  to  be  not  so  much  the 
consequence  of  disorder  in  the  stomach 
itself,  as  of  its  sympathy  with  disease  going 
on  elsewhere — in  the  heart,  the  kidnAya,  or 
womb;  when,  therefore,  indigestion,  spite 
of  all  proper  regulation  and  trostment,  con- 
tinues to  harass  a  patient,  somet>big  of  ;t 

*  Thn  above  form  of  dv»p«psU  Is  vary  often  aocompanled  by  a  pecnUar  eondHloa  of  Uio  nrlna,  (indteaHan  the 
ftata  of  the  iyitam.)  wbicb  is  esiily  recognUabla  by  an  imsUlfeot  medical  msn,  and  admits  of  speedy  laUef 
by  mean*  of  mididua. 
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deeper-aeated  and  srayer  character  must, 
at  least,  be  watched  for. 

Ncrroua  pain  at  the  stomach,  also  called 

Sutrodjnia,^  is  one  of  the  most  painful 

Conns  of  indigestion,  sometimes  commg  on 

when  the  stomach  is  emptj,  sometimes  aft<^ 

eating.    The  disotder  ought  to  be  treated 

bj  a  medical  man.    If  there  is  much  ten- 

demeasy  a  few  leeches,  followed  by  blister 

or  mnstard-plaster,  may  be  applied  to  Uic 

pit  of  the  stomach.    Bismuth,  in  five-grain 

dotes,  twice  or  thrice  a -day,  will  sometimes 

xeliere ;  the  author  has  found  the  oxyde  of 

tolTer,  in  one-third  of  a  grain  doses,  as 

recommended  by  Sir  James  Eyre,  of  consi- 

ierable  serrice  in    some  cases.      In  this 

affection  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  in  other 

fiams  of  dyspepsia,  the  rhubarb  and  mag- 

■esia  mixture,  with  or  without  the  addition 

of  sal  volatile,  is  often  very  useful.    When 

the  pain  is  present,  and  very  acute,  a  cup  of 

liot  water,  swallowed  as  hot  as  possible,  is 

often  of  serrice,  with  the  addition,  if  there 

v  acid  on  the  stomach,  of  fifteen  or  twenty 

gnias  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  as  a  possible 

addLtion,  four  or  five  drops  of  laudsuium* 

When  the  pain  amounts  to  spasm,  it  must 

bedeah  with  as  recommended  in  the  article 

on  the  su^eet. 

The  principal  features  connected  with 
indigestion  have  now  been  enumerated ;  a 
short  general  recapitulation  of  the  subject 
vfll  plrobably  make  it  more  clear  to  Uie 
nma  of  the  unprofessional  reader.  The 
fint  form  of  inmgestion  noticed,  was  that 
dependent  on  weakness  :  in  this  it  may  be 
wnas  an  axiom,  that  it  is  better  to  bring 
the  stomach  up  to  its  reasonable  work,  than 
to  reduce  the  work  to  suit  the  enfeebled 
powenof  the  stomach.  In  doing  the  former, 
^  ^rhole  system  must  be  attended  to  and 
'I'eDgthenea,  and  the  stomach  made  to  par- 
^icipits  in  and  to  give  ita  proper  aid  to  the 
'^^9^gtkeninff  procest;  in  attempting  to  do 
^  latter,  not  only  do  the  powers  of  the 
"toaach  become  less  and  less,  shrink  away 
••  it  were  from  their  work,  but  the  whole 
•jitem  partakes  of  the  cnfceblement. 

^  tbe  second  form  of  indigestion  ad- 
^^^  to,  that  accompanied  by  strength,  or 
*t  least  not  dependent  on  weakness,  it  was 
"J^ll^that  medicines  and  abstemiousness 
jj^red  the  proper  means  of  relief.  Lastly, 
^^^^Vttied  forms,  symptoms,  and  connections 
^^T^pepsia  were  pomted  out,  to  show  how 
wfea  there  must  be  difficulty  in  deter- 
jf^i^^  the  treatment  and  true  nature  of 
''**  case,  and  to  impress  the  unprofessional 
'^^der,  that  when  suffering  from  anything 
*^  than  transient  indigestion  —  unless 
*d«ed  his  be  one  of  the  cases  of  constitu- 
*'^*^y  feeble  digestion— the  safest,  best. 
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and  perhaps  most  economical  plan,  will  be 
to  put  himself  under  proper  medical  care. 
Above  all  things,  those  who  suffer  from  the 
form  of  indigestion  dependent  on  weakness 
miist  beware  of  purgatives;  nothing  so 
completely  debilitates  whatever  digestive 
powers  they  may  possess.  The  bowds  pep- 
haps,  probably,  may  be  regularly  costive, 
but  Uiey  must  be,  as  a  rule,  regulated  by 
the  clvster. 

Refer  to-^Altmentary  Canal — DiffeHion — 
Drinka-^Food —  Exereiee  —  Meala  —  Dinner, 

NoTK.— The  mder  Is  rtqnatsd  to  rtf«r  to  tbo 
•boTc^  and  otbor  aitlelea  boariog  upon  tiM  tut^Mt  of 
dlgntloo  and  Indifottioii  genorally,  aa  it  hu  baea 
thought  raparflooaa  to  repaat  iofonnatlon  onea  givan. 

INFANTS.— See  Children. 

INFECTION.  —  See  Contagion  —  Dum- 
fectante,  die, 

INFLAMMATION— is  an  action  set  up 
in  the  living  body,  which  is  characterized 
by  redness  and  swelling  of  the  portion  af- 
fected by  heat  and  pain.  "Wnen  these 
phenomena  occur  on  a  visible  jmrt,  they  are 
recognizable  by  all,  but  when  they — that  is 
inflammation— occur  internally,  their  pre- 
sence must  bo  judged  of  by  concomitant 
symptoms.  Few  diseases  are  unaccom- 
panied by  inflammation  in  aj^ater  or  less 
degree  in  some  part  of  their  course,  and 
many  seem  to  owe  their  characters  and  in- 
fluence chiefly  to  its  presence.  Neverthe- 
less, inflammation  is  not  solely  a  process  of 
disease  tending  to  disease,  it  must  accom- 
pany the  reparative  action  of  the  wound  or 
Iracture  ;  in  other  words,  the  means  of  re- 
paration are  the  consequences  of  inflam- 
mation, one  of  its  "  terminations."  When 
inflammation  of  a  part  occurs,  the  chief 
eflect  is,  determination  of  blood  to  it,  the 
stream  being  quickened  in  some  parts,  and 
in  others  impeded,  whence  arise  the  charac- 
teristic redness  and  swelling,  heat  and  pain, 
the  latter,  especially,  being  the  result  of 
pressure  on  tne  nerves  by  the  distended 
tissues.  After  the  process  has  continued 
for  some  time,  it  may  subside,  the  parts 
resuming  the  same  appearance  and  action 
which  they  possessed  before  it  arose.  Tliis 
termination  of  inflammation  is  named  '*  Re- 
solution ;"  it  is  of  course  the  most  desirable 
of  all,  and  to  bring  it  about,  the  efibrts  of 
the  medical  man  are  directed.  In  the  event 
of  inflammation  not  terminating  by  **  reso- 
lution," it  may  give  rise  to  effusion  of  serum, 
that  is,  of  the  watery  portion  of  the  blood  ; 
this  effect  is  familiar  in  the  case  of  scald  or 
blister;  internally,  it  happens  in  pleurisy, 
in  water  on  tho  brain,  &c. 

This  effect  of  inflammation  is,  undoubt- 
edly in  many  instances  productive  of  bad 

pj^ha  laaN  qosatlty  of  Chlorodyna  may  bo  ■abstltnted  for  tho  LAudannm,  with  tha  best  affiBCt—Soa 
^fyo^yna-  Ippaodix.  In  aoma  forms  of  indlgcatloD,  aapedally  that  which  !■  oflan  toch  a  dUtreaahig  accom- 
***       ;of  oooamDptioD,  benefit  may  be  derirod,  for  a  time,  at  all  erenti,  by  tha  um  of  Peptlne,  althar  aa 


***CralBtQf  tha  powder,  three  times  a-day,  between  thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  or  as  Pepalna  Wloa^ 
*  ^  4mt  of  from  a  tea  spoonful  to  a  ubla-spoonf ah  three  times  a  day. 
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consequences — seePleurity — ^present  article. 
A  third  and  most  important  termination  of 
inflammation  is  the  eftusion  of  what  is  called 
**  lymph/*  that  is  of  an  adhesive — at  first 
nquid,  afterwards  solid — matter,  which 
becomes  a  permanent  medium  of  connexion 
between  two  parts — See  Adhenofi.  As, 
however,  this  exudation  of  adhesive  matter 
takes  place  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
inflammation,  in  many  cases  irrespective  of 
circumstances,  it  must  happen,  that  it  is 
sometimes  as  much  a  source  of  injury,  as 
it  is  at  others  of  benefit;  thus,  in  the  case 
of  inflammation  within  the  abdomen,  it 
may  glue  the  bowels  together ;  in  the  chest, 
it  may  fix  the  lun^s  to  Sie  side,  or  the  heart 
to  its  containing  bag.  Nevertheless,  even 
internally,  it  is  often  beneficial ;  it  may  seal 
parts  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  matters,  as  for  instance,  from 
the  bowels  into  the  abdomen,  which  must 
otherwise  have  proved  fatal. 

But  inflammation  may  terminate  in  none 
of  the  ways  above-mentioned ;  it  may  go  on 
to  the  formation  of  pus  or  matter,  as  in  the 
case  of  abscess.— See  Abscess,  Or  ulcera- 
tion may  take  place — see  Ulcer — or,  lastly, 
the  vitality  of  the  inflamed  part  being  com- 
pletely  destroyed,  mortification  occurs,  and 
the  tissues  dissolve  or  break  down  into  one 
putrefying  mass.  These  various  effects  of 
inflammation,  are  in  some  de^ee  dependent 
upon  the  violence  of  the  action  in  the  first 
instance,  but  they  are  modified  by  the  nature 
of  the  affected  tissue.  What  has  now  been 
said,  however,  will  demonstrate  how  closely 
this  important  process  is  connected  with  the 
whole  science  and  practice  of  medicine,  and 
how  greatly  all  treatment  must  have  refe- 
rence to  it;  and,  especially,  to  induce  its 
termination  in  •*  res^ution,"  which  leaves 
the  affected  part  uninjured  in  structure  and 
function. 

The  means  used  to  procure  resolution  of 
inflammation  are  bleeding,  either  general 
from  the  arm,  or  local  by  means  of  leeches, 
cupping,  &c.,  which  relieve  the  overloaded 
and  obstructed  vessels;  further,  fomenta- 
tions and  poultices,  that  is,  heat  and  mois- 
ture, whicii  relax,  and  also  relieve  j&om  the 
accumulation  of  blood  by  producing  per- 
spiration ;  also  medicines,  such  as  diu- 
retics, diaphoretics,  purgatives,  &c.  In 
some  cases,  when  inflammation  is  seated 
on  the  surface,  it  is  treated  successfully 
by  the  direct  application  of  astringents 
to  the  parts.  Tnus,  inflammation  of  the 
covering  membrane  of  the  eye,  is  cured  by 
an  astrmgent  wash,  along  with  the  more 
directly  medical  treatment;  the  diet  in 
most  cases  of  active  inflammation  requires 
great  reduction* 


In  addition  to  the  local  symptoms  of 
inflammation,  there  are  thoso  of  the  con- 
stitution, which  always  accompany  the- 
process,  except  in  its  most  trivud  forms. 
These  are  fever,  inflammatory,  hectic*  oi 
typhoid,  according  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  local  affection,  the  part  involved,  oi 
the  constitution  of  Uie  patient.  The  firs* 
occurs,  generally,  in  the  active  stage  of  in 
flammation ;  the  second,  should  matter  b% 
formed  ;  the  third,  if  mortification  oi 
sloughing  takes  place.  When  inflammatio*i 
in  some  of  its  forms  is  g^ing  on  within  the 
body,  the  blood  acquires  the  peculiar  pro- 

Scrty  of  becoming  buffed,  after  it  has  been 
rawn  from  a  vein,  that  is,  instead  of  the 
clot  formed  by  coagulation  presenting  a 
red  surface,  it  is  covered  on  the  top  by 
a  tough  yellow  coat  of  greater  or  less  tnick- 
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Although  redness,  swelling,  heat  and 
pain,  when  combined,  certainly  indicate  in- 
flammation, they  do  not  do  this  separately  ; 
the  redness  of  blushing  is  no  inflammation, 
and  pain  may  result  nt>m  spasm,  swelling 
may  be  caused  by  simple  effusion  ;  heat  by 
exercise.  The  above  characteristic  symp- 
toms, moreover,  arc  greatly  modified  by  the 
site  and  nature  of  the  inflamed  part ;  the 
severity  of  the  pain,  especially,  being  by  no 
means  commensurate  with  the  importance 
of  the  affected  organ.  Some  parts,  such  as 
bone,  which  in  their  healthy  .state  possess 
but  slight  sensation,  become  when  inflamed 
most  acutely  siuve.  Further,  in  some 
respects,  pain  in  inflammation  is  a  deceitful 
guide ;  sometimes  it  is  altogether  absent 
when  its  presence  might  have  been  fully 
anticipated;  and  again,  if  felt,  it  is  not 
perhaps  at  the  affected  part,  but  at  some 
distance  from  it.  As  a  general  rule,  in- 
flammatory pain  is  increased  by  pressure, 
and  is  in  this  way  distinguishea  from  the 
pain  of  spasm,  ia.  some  forms  of  inflam- 
mation, such  as  those  of  gout,  rheumatism, 
&c.,  what  is  called  *'  Metastasis"  occurs, 
that  is,  the  action  seems  to  be  transferred 
from  one  portion  of  the  body  to  another. — 
See  Rheumatism^  This  tendency  of  inflam- 
mation may  of  course  be  exerted  either  for 
good  or  evil.  Its  good  the  physician  tries 
to  imitate,  when,  by  blisters  and  other  means 
—  see  Counter-  Irritation  —  DeriwUivt  —  he 
endeavours  to  produce  inflammation  arti- 
ficially upon  the  skin,  with  the  view  of 
drawing  it  off*  from  some  more  directly 
vital,  and  less  accessible  organ.  The  causes 
of  inflammation  arc  very  numerous ;  what- 
ever irritates  locally,  as  familiarly  exampled 
by  dust  in  the  eye,  veill  cause  it ;  but  it 
may  also  originate  from  causes  affecting 
the  constitution,  such  as  cold«  or  it  may 
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•nte  hi  ihiB  conzBe  of  constitutional  dis- 
eatet,  such  as  feyer. 

Such  are  the  principal  general  points  con* 
Jieeted  with  the  subject  of  inflammation, 
with  iHiich  it  is  expedient  unprofessional 
readers  should  be  aco  uainted ;  a  clear  under- 
itaading  of  them  will  tend  ^eatly  to  assist 
tike  formation  of  rational  and  common  sense 
ideas  respecting  the  nature  and  progress  of 
disease,  and  will  throw  light  upon  some,  at 
least,  of  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  its 
Tttiooal  treatment. 

The  inflammations  which  affect  the  body 
mar  be  classed  as  external  and  internal. 

'fhe  external  inflammatory  affections,  pro- 
perly so  called,  are  the  yarious  skin  diseases, 
|isrticiilarly  erysipelas,  which  is,  essentially, 
inflammation  of  we  skin ;  inflammation  of 
the  eye^  ear,  throat,  &c.  The  internal  in- 
flimmatory  affections  are  those  of  the  brain, 
of  the  chest  and  lungs,  including  laryngitis 
and  croup,  which  anect  the  windpipe ;  and 
brooehitis,  which  is  situated  in  the  air  tubes ; 
abo  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  and  carditis, 
or  nnlammation  of  the  heart. 

Of  the  abdomen,  the  inflammations  are 

thoie  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  generally, 

and  of  the  other  risccra,  such  as  the  liver 

ttdkidneys,  and  womb.    In  addition  to  the 

abore,  there  are  inflammations  of  the  blood 

vesMls,  especially  of  the  veins,  inflammation 

iffKtxn^  tnebmies,  joints,  &c.  All  these  are 

eateredmtosufficientlyunder  their  separate 

otidet,  with   exception  of  inflammation 

of  the  lungs — pneumonia  and  pleurisy — 

and  inflammation  of  the  bowels  or  alimen- 

tirr  canal :  these  are  detailed  below. 

the  important   organs   the    lungs — see 

rewyf— are  liable  to  three  distinct  forms  of 

iBflunmation — bronchitis,  or  inflammation 

^tht  bronchi,  or  air  tubes ;  pneumonia,  or 

utflammation  of  the  tissue  or  substance  of 

the  hmgs ;  and  pleurisy,  or  inflammation  of 

the  pleural,  or  covering  membrane  of  the 

hoj|i.— See   Cheat,    The  subject  of  bron- 

cbitis  has  been  fully  entered  into  in  its 

piQper  place.    Although  three  distinct  in- 

^^Qmations  of  the  lungs  are  mentioned,  it 

>>,notto  be  supposed,  that  they  ore  always 

<*tectly  separated  practically ;  frequently 

^  are,  but  they  often  coexist.    Bronchitis 

^^f^p»  into  pneumonia,  and  always  accom- 

P*&tt  the  latter,  which,  on  the  oUier  hand, 

•often  connected  with  pleurisy . 

Ai  mi^t  be  expected,  the  inflammatory 
""cctioQa  of  die  lungs  have  certain  symp- 
2^  m  common.  They  are  all  characterized 
bf  general  symptoms  of  fever,  heat,  thirst, 
*nnehpnlse,  &c.,  by  more  or  less  embarrass- 
^^  of  breathing,  and  by  tendency  to 
J^^  In  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  Uiere 
*  Scaenlly  pain  in  the  side,  or  under  the 


breast,  more  or  less  severe,  but  sometimes 
this  symptom  is  entirely  absent.  The  dis- 
tinctive characters  of  bronchitis  have  been 
pointed  out  in  the  article  on  the  subject. 
Those  of  pneumonia  are  a  greater  amount 
of  fever,  and  especially  heat  of  skin,  than  in 
the  other  forms  ;  generally  the  pain  is  less 
acute,  but  there  is  more  cough  than  in  pleu- 
risy. It  is,  however,  in  the  expectoration  of 
pneumonia  that  one  marked  distinction  is 
found.  Shortly  after  the  attack  commences, 
the  mucus  coughed  up,  becomes  of  a  re- 
markably glairy  adhesive  character*  at  first 
uncoloured,  but  soon  acquiring  a  yellow 
tinge,  and  at  length  is  coloured  throughout 
by  olood,  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  rust,  or 
reddish  brown  hue.  When,  then,  in  an 
inflammatory  chest  affection,  the  expectora- 
tion is  characterised  as  above,  and  goes 
through  these  changes,  it  may  be  considered 
that  pneumonia  is  present.  In  pleurisy,  the 
pain  m  the  sidie  is  frequently  severe,  of  a 
peculiar  sharp,  cutting  character,  which  is 
aggravated  at  every  respiration,  and  prevents 
the  proper  expansion  of  the  chest ;  it  is,  too, 
aggravated  by  all  attempts  to  lie  on  the 
affected  side,  and  by  the  cough,  which  is 
short  and  dry. 

An  attack  of  pneumonia,  or  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  tends  to 
terminate  either  in  the  return  of  the  lung 
to  its  ordinary  healthy  condition,  in  its  be- 
coming solidified,  or,  as  medical  men  call  it, 
**  hepatized,"  that  is,  converted  Into  a  mass 
as  solid  as  a  piece  of  liver,  or  in  the  forma- 
tion of  abscess  in  the  lung.  In  either  of  the 
latter  cases,  the  result  is,  of  course,  impair- 
ment of  the  functions  of  a  vital  organ,  which 
is  felt  by  the  whole  constitution,  and  which 
occasions  more  or  less  distress,  locally,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  lung  damaged. 
The  condition,  moreover,  often  lays  the 
foundation  of  future  disease.  More  rarely 
pneumonia  terminates  in  mortification.  An 
attack  of  pleurisy  tends  to  terminate  in 
return  to  health ;  in  the  effusion  of  water 
or  of  matter  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
and  in  the  formation  of  adhesions  between 
the  smooth  surfaces  of  the  lungs  and  those 
of  the  chest  with  which  they  lie  in  contact. 
If  the  water  or  matter  formed  in  the  chest 
is  of  large  amount,  as  it  must  find  room 
somewhere,  it  compresses  the  spongy  sub- 
stance of  the  lung  to  so  great  a  degree  that 
no  air  can  possibly  enter  it,  and  thus,  as 
may  be  imagined,  causes  great  distress  in 
breathing.  When  this  occurs,  the  sharp 
cutting  pain,  which  was  partly  the  result  of 
the  inflamed  surfaces  rubbing  against  each 
other,  subsides,  for  the  surfaces  are  now 
separated,  and  the  patient,  instead  of  lying 
on  the  back,  or  on  the  other  side,  now  in- 


*  It  is  10  tODsdoiis  sa  to  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  ti 
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clinct  to  the  one  affected,  at,  bv  doing  so, 
he  throMTs  the  weight  of  the  fluid  off  llie 
sound  lung. 


ten  grain  doses,  every  four  or  five  hours, 
and  the  calomel  and  opium  may  be  given  at 
rather  shorter  intervals.    It  is  seldom  that 


The  inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs  |  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  will 
occur,  of  course,  of  every  degree  of  severity, 
and  frequently  prove  fatal.  They  are  gene- 
rally the  result  of  cold,  but  also  at  times 
arise  from  violence  or  other  causes.  They 
are,  moreover,  diseases  which  often  occur 
suddenly,  and  with  much  severity,  in  situa- 
tions at  a  distance  dcom  medical  aid.  When 
such  is  the  case,  much  assistance  may  be 
given  by  the  well  directed  efibrts  of  the  un- 
I>rofessional.  Confinement  to  bed,  low  diet, 
a  plentiful  supply  of  diluent  drinks  to 
quench  tlie  urgent  thirst,  and  hot  poultices 
of  bran  or  other  material  to  the  affected 
side,  arc  the  first  necessary  measures.  If 
the  bowels  arc  confined,  they  should  be 
acted  upon  moderately,  but  no  good  can  be 
derived  by  strong  purging  in  the  diseases  in 
question,  and  by  it  the  strength  of  the 
patient  will  only  be  unnecessarily  depressed, 
rhe  propriety  of  bleeding  largely  nrom  the 
arm  in  inflammations  of  the  lungs  is  becom- 
ing much  questioned,  and, except  by  medical 
sanction,  or  in  the  case  of  an  extremely  ple- 
thoric individual,  the  operation  will  be  better 
let  alone  in  improfessional  hands,  even  if  it 
can  be  performed.  The  medicines  chicflv  to  be 
relied  upon  are  tartar  emetic,  and  calomel, 
and  opium.  In  pneumonia,  the  formershould 
be  given  in  from  fourth  to  eighth  of  a  grain 
doses,  every  three  or  four  hours ;  and  of  the 
latter,  a  pill  containing  a  grain  and  half  of 
calomel  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium 
should  be  given  every  six  hours,  and  con- 
tinued till  either  the  disease  is  removed,  or 
till  the  gums  become  sore.  The  antimony 
may  be  gone  on  with  till  the  disease  is  sub- 
dued, imlcss  it  acts  violently  upon  the 
bowels,  or  unless  there  is  much  depression. 
Should  the  latter  occur,  the  treatment  with 
ammonia  as  recommended  in  article  "  Bron- 
chitis," ought  to  be  adopted,  and  the 
strength  supported  by  nourishing  broths, 
beef-tea,  &c.  In  some  cases  of  infliunmation 
of  the  lungs,  when  the  pain  is  severe  and 
the  symptoms  urgent,  leeches,  frt>m  six  to 
twelve,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
patient,  may  bo  applied,  or  cupping  prac- 
tised ;  but  in  most  cases  the  hot  bran 
poultice,  assiduously  used,  will  obviate  the 
necessity.  The  mistake  of  applying  mode- 
rate sized  blisters  in  the  early  stages  of 
inflammation  is  frequently  committed,  it 
should  never  be  done ;  in  the  latter  stages 
of  the  attack,  however,  thev  are  useful.  In 
pleurisy,  the  chief  modification  of  the 
above  treatment  ought  to  be,  the  substitu- 
tion, for  the  tartar  emetic,  of  moderate  doses 
of  some  saline,  such  as  nitrate  of  potash,  in 
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run  its  entire  course  vrithout  being 
by  a  medical  man ;  but  should  it  oftiscsiiity 
do  so,  imder  unprofessional  care,  the  best 
procedure  will  be,  when  the  disease  sub- 
sides, to  do  as  little  as  possible  in  the  way 
of  meidicine,  beyond  attending  to  the  action 
of  the  bowels,  and,  if  requisite,  of  the  kid- 
neys by  some  safe  diuretic;  if  cough  is 
troublesome,  it  may  be  allayed  by  a  ftfw 
drops  of  laudanum,  or  by  paregoric,  in  some 
demulcent,  such  as  barley-water.  The 
patient  should  be  nursed  gently  and  eau- 
tiously  into  health. — See  BronefutU, 

InflLammation  of  the  bowels,  or  alimen- 
tary canal,  may  affect  any  portion  of  it — the 
stomach,  the  large  and  small  bowels,  &e. ; 
it  may  attack  its  covering  membrane,  the 
"peritoneum,"  or  its  lining  mucous  mem- 
brane. Inflammation  of  the  peritoneal 
covering  of  the  bowels  (Peritonitis) — sea 
Alimentary  Canal — is  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable and  often  one  of  the  moat  painfiil 
of  the  acute  diseases;  it  may  be  confined  to  a 
small  portion  of  the  abdomen— see  Abdomm 
—or  be  spread  over,  not  only  the  periu>- 
neum,  which  covers  the  alimentary  caail, 
but  that  which  covers  the  other  contents  of 
the  cavity,  such  as  the  liver,  hence  medical 
men  distinguish  general  and  partial  peri- 
tonitis, ^e  latter  being  named  according  to 
thepart  affected. 

The  accession  of  peritonitis,  or  inflamma* 
tion  of  the  covering  membraneof  the  boweU 
like  that  of  other  inflammatory  discesei,  is 
attended  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  iSrrar, 
languor,  depression,  shivering,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  heat,  thirst,  and  quick  pulse. 
Either  simultaneous  wiUi  these  symptoms,  or 
shortly  after,  there  is  usually  intense  cuttiiig 
or  burning  pain  in  the  abdomen,  general,  or 
confined  to  one  spot,  according  to  cireum- 
stances.  This  pain  it  mtieh  inertoMd  If 
prcaaure,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  even  the 
weight  of  the  bed-clothes  cannot  be  bone, 
and  the  patient  lies  on  the  back  widi  the 
knees  drawn  up— an  attitude  very  chanc- 
tcristic  oi  this  disease — in  order  to  keep  off 
the  weight  of  the  clothes.  At  this  BOie, 
the  pulw,  which  is  very  quick,  is  nsnally 
of  a  peculiar  hard,  wiry  character.  The 
symptoms  of  peritoneal  mflammation  of  the 
biowels  are  usually  so  well  marked  as  to  be 
distinguishable  even  by  an  unprofcssionsi 
person ;  when  they  ao  occur,  espedaUy 
imder  circumstances  to  be  hereafter  pointed 
out,  as  likely  to  occasion  them,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said  here,  that  a  medical  man 
should  be  called  with  the  shortest  poMiblt 
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delay.  TlM^teneisauMtterioiuianddan- 
geraoi,  oftoB  ftrj  rapid  in  its  course,  and 
comot  too  00011  be  nibmitted  to  the  actiye 
treatment  which  akill  and  experience  alone 
an  Tentnre  i^Km.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
prorinanal  remedies  to  be  adopted  must  be, 
in  iome  degree,  regnlated  by  circumstances. 
If  many  hours  muri  elapse  before  medical 
ST'tt^mffT  can  be  obtained,  and  if  the  affected 
pemn  is  of  strong  full  habit,  bleeding 
nan  the  sim,  if  there  is  any  one  competent 
to  peifiinn  it — See  Bloods— ought  to  be 
nnrted  to^  to  the  extent  of  sixteen  or 
tventy  onnoes,  and  either  with  this  4)s.  with* 
out  it,  leeches  may  be  fireely  applied  oyer 
the  leat  dTtha  pain ;  a  warm  bath  for  half- 
aa-hour  will  be  vsefol,  and  hot  fomentation 
amdaoosly  nsed  for  a  long  time  will  give 
much  xclie^  being  substituted  for  the  hot 
teui,  the  wdight  m  which»  probably,  could 
not  be  boKne,  imless-  made  Terr  light,  and 
ibm  ftmnrtation  JB-tm  yod.  If  the  bowels 
wwnfaad,  they  shoiud  be  ip^ntly  relaxed 
Wmsans  of  eastor-oilf.or  by  Epsom  salts,  a 
thupasaftd  in  half-a-pint  of  warm  water 
«  mA  wwy  two  houzs,  till  the  effect  is 
ywJasedL  w«nn  olyiters,  repeated  from 
toBs  ts  tUne^  not  only-  keep  the  bowels 
dcv,b«t  aet  as  an  infesmal  fomentation; 
Aiy  Aoold  not  be  large,  and  if  the  pain  is 
mr^  may  coatain  twenty  to  thirty  drops 
sf  ImJdanum.  The  best  medicine  will  be 
cabad,  eomUned  with  opium,  six  sprains 
of  ike  knma  combined  with  one — or  if  the 
fm  u  yary  violent,,  two— of  the  latter,  this 
M|  given,  mado  into  a  piU,  every  six 
until  the  doctor,  arrives.  The  diet 
of  eourse  be  reduced,  and  nothing  but 
such  aa  thin  gruel,  barley,  and 
Mac  water,  aUowad.  In  following  out  the 
•Wfa  djnceriomi,  aa.unprofessionai  person, 
at  a  dietanre  from  medical  aid,  would  be 
Mg  tha  flMMt  poasible  to  keep  the  disease 
iadieck;  tbe  mesns  may » of  course,  require 
fvjiag  in  some  degree,. but  in  thii,  as, 
Used,  in  all  awcbimatters»  something  must 
k  left  to  the  judgment  of  an  intelligent 


Whensftt,  wifii  the  symptoms  enume- 
nlid  as  eharacteristio  ol-  peritoneal  inflam- 

on   pressure, 


ma^  be  strongly  suspected. 
Illy  so»  at  least,. ahould  more  active 
ss  not  be  admptedi  to  forbid  all  admin- 
iibation  of  stimuisnts»  such  as  is  had 
laeoana  to  in  colic  and  spasmodic  pain. 
Tadeed,  should  the  attack  turn  out  to  be  the 
latter,  all  the  remedies  recommended  for 
dtia,  aauept  the  blood-letting»  would 


Pftltoni 
kaaervi 


aervieasUe^  especially  the  warm  bath  and 
fciiiilaliun.  Tub  causes  of  inflammation 
if  the  bowels  are  ehiedy  cold,  the  abuse  of 


stimuli,  or  of  strong  purgatire  medicines, 
oonstipation,  a  loaded  state  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  child-birth.  The  moat 
severe  and  rapidly  fiital  case  of  inflammation 
of  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  bowels,  the 
author  ever  witnessed,  was  traceable  solely 
to  the  individual  rising  from  a  warm  bed» 
and  standing  for  some  time  on  a  stone  floor 
bare -foot.  For  information  req>ecting 
inflammaticwi  after  child-birth,  the  readci 
ia  refiarred  to  the  article  on  that  subject. 
It  is,  however,  ri^ht  in  this  place  to  wair 
that,  under  this  circumstance,  a  q>urious  or 
imitative  inflammation  is  apt  to  occur,  in 
which  bleeding  will  do  the  greatest  possible 
mischief;  in  such  caaes,  therefore,  ita 
employment  will  be  most  prudently  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  medical  man.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  lining  or  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bowels,  is  generally  aasodated  with 
diarrhoaa  or  dysenteric  affection,  and  to 
these  articles  the  reader  is  referred. 

Refer  to— 'Abdomen— 'Alimentarif  Canal- 
Liver.    See  Appendix, 

IXFLUEKZA.— This  disease  waa  cited 
under  the  article  Epidemic,  aa  the  beet 
specimen  of  an  epidemio  disane.  It  is  a 
peculiar  feverish  attack,  accompanied  with 
catarrhal  affection  of  the  air-tubes  of  the 
lungs, .  and  great  prostration  of  strength. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  call  various  forms  of 
cold  and  catarrh,  influenza;  but  the  true 
influenza  is  a  very  distinct  disease,  and 
seldom  occurs  but  as  an  epidemic,  attadung 
lan»  numbers  at  once. 

The  symptoms  of  influenza  are  those  of 
general  fever ;  coming  on  suddenly,  there  is 
shivering,  loss  of  appetite,  perhaps  vomiting, 
heat  and  thirst,  with  cough,  frontal  head- 
ache, and  generally  great  depression  and  lan- 
guor. The  feverish  symptoms  may  last  from 
one  dayvto  ten,  but  their  general  duration  is 
from  three  to  Ave,  or  seven  days,  the  congh 
usually  remaining  a  variable  time,  after  the 
acute  symptoms  are  gone,  according  to  expo- 
sure and  drcumstanoes,  such  aa  a  predis- 
position to  cough,  &c. 

To  the  strong  and  healthy,  influenia  is 
but  a  trifling  disease ;  it  certiunly  prostrates 
even  them  mr  a  few  days^and  leaves  thorn 
weak,  but  it  is  in  almost  all  caaes  perfeetly 
devoid  of  danger — with  ordinary  oartf-— and 
requires  little  or  no  medicine.  A  few  days 
in  bed,  according  to  the  severity  <xf  the  case, 
with  low  diet,  a  gentle  iq>erient,  and  dilu- 
ents, the  feet  in  hot  water,  being  all  that  is 
required.  If  the  catarrhal  symptoms  are 
severe,  treatment  sinular  to  what  is  reoom- 
mended  for  catarrh  or  cold  may  be  had 
recourse  to. 

To  the  weakly  and  the  aged,  inflnenaa 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  comparatively  fatal 
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disease,  and  from  the   almost    nniTecMd 
nature  of  its  attack,  carries  off  more,  per- 
haps, of  these  classes,  than  many  more 
apparently  seyere  and  more  dreaded  dis- 
orders.    The  attack  of  influenza  in   the 
description  of  persons   aboye   mentioned, 
should  bo  the  signal  for  medical  attendance* 
Lowering  means  especially,  must  not  bo 
resorted  to ;  confinement  to  bed,  and  the  use 
of  diaphoretic  remedies,  as  recommended 
under  articles  CM  and  CaUurh^  wiU  be 
required ;  broth,  strong  or  weak,  must  be 
allowed,    accordinff    to    circumstances,    if 
the  strength   is   deficient,  wine   may  be 
requisite,  and  stimulant  expectorant  medi- 
cines, especially  in  the  a^ed,  if  the  expec- 
toration IS  abundant,  riscid,  and  difficult  to 
be  ffot  up.    In  such  cases,  the  following  will 
be  founa  useful :  Take  of  carbonate  of  anmio- 
nia  thirty  to  forty  grains ;  tincture  of  squill 
one  drachm;    wine  of  ipecacuanha  forty 
drops ;  water  or  camphor  julep,  sufficient 
to  make  an  eight-ounce  mixture,  of  which 
two  table-spoonfuls,  or  one-eighth,  may  be 
giyen  eyery  few  hours.    If  the  cough  is 
yery  irritating  and  troublesome,>two  drachms 
of  paregoric  may  be  added  to  the  aboye,  but 
the  opium  rather  tends  to  check  the  free 
expectoration,  which  is  sadesiralde.  Demul- 
cent drinks,  such  as  barley-water,  should 
not  be  neglected,  and  a  mustard-plaster,  or 
blister,  to  the  chest  will  do  good .    In  seyere 
forms  of  the  disease,  with  difficult  breathing, 
if  the  strength  is  much  reduced  and  the 
appetite  bad,  two  doses  of  decoction  of  bark 
may  be  g^yen  during  the  day. 

Persons  who  generally  suffer  from  deli- 
cacy of  chest,  should  beware  of  allowing  the 
effects  of  influenza  to  hang  about  them; 
the  debility  and  cough  are  yery  apt,  if  pre- 
disposition exists,  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
consumption.  The  strong  and  healthy  may 
trust  to  the  domestic  management  of  influ- 
enza, the  weak  and  a^ed  ought  to  haye 
proper  medical  adyice,  if  it  is  within  reach, 
llxe  history  of  the  yarious  epidemics  of 
influenza  which  haye  yisited  Europe,  and, 
indeed,  the  world,  at  intenrals,  is  a  subject 
of  much  interest.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  the  inyasion  of  the  epidemic  has  been 
preceded  by  dense,  dark,  and  in  some  places 
It  is  said,  offenslye  fo^. 

During  the  last  epidemic  of  influenza,  it 
was  remariLod  that  ue  barometer  was  mitch 
and  unusually  affected. 
Refer  to — Cold — Catarrh  ^^  Du^horetict, 

SfC»   

INFUSION— is  the  submission  of  sub- 
stances to  the  action  of  water,  hot  or  cold, 
for  Uie  purpose  of  extracting  from  them 
certain  portions  soluble  in  the  fluid.  The 
most  fruniliar  instance  of  an   infusion  is 


INI? 

common  tea.    For  the  puipose  of  infrnoo^ 
a  jug,  of  the  form  of  fig.  A«  is  the  most  ins- 


ful,  with  both  coyer,  and  spout  with  stntser; 
but,  of  course,  a  common  jug,  with  a  nnear 
or  plate  placed  on  the  top  of  it,  or  aneardwD- 
ware  tea-pot,  wiH  make,  and  generally  doc^ 
a  good  substitute.  The  object  of  sn  tnfii' 
sion  is  to  extrSfCt  yolatQe  and  other  ndi- 
stances,  wMch  yrould  either  be  disnpited 
or  injured  by  exposure  to  higher  hest,iiiA 
as  decoction  or  boiling ;  indeed,  some  iafii* 
sions,  such  as  that  from  senna,  ftc— •• 
noticed  in  their  artides-^are  better  made 
without  heat  at  alL 

The  commonest  method  of  forming  a  bot 
infusion  is,  to  pour  the  water  boiling  vfW 
the  substance,  coyer,  and  allow  the  wttw 
to  stand  near  the  fire  for  some  timebeftn  it 
is  permitted  to  become  cold.  If  the  m^ 
stance  to  be  infused  is  thick  or  tensciww^ 
it  ought,  of  course,  either  to  be  cutun^orw 
brmrod  before  bemg  submitted  to  tne  sdioi 
of  water.  The  chief  inconyenioBce  eflo^ 
nected  with  infusions,  is  their  neat  tendoi^ 
to  spoil ;  some,  such  as  calmnmanddinds- 
Uon,  becoming  unfit  for  use  in  twentf^fB^ 
hours  in  summer.  It  is  said  that  if  Ai 
infusion  be  poured  boUiog  hot  into  a  botda 
^led  up  to  the  top,  and  the  bottle  iiane- 
diately  well  corked,  it  will  keep  good  a  kiff 
time.  Concentrated  infusions  are  nowflw 
by  chemists,  but  many  of  them  coptiiaj> 
much  spirit,  that  they  are  almost  tineW^ 
and  in  some  cases,  therefore,  are  insdflv> 
sible ;  otherwise  they  are  good  prepantM* 
The  most  useful  infnsioiis  are : 
Infusion  of  Bark, 
Broom, 


»» 


t» 


*» 


f» 


»• 


Calumba, 

Chamomile^ 

DandeUon, 

Hop, 

(Gentian, 

Linaeedt 


*  It  is  apt,  cipedillj  when  neglected,  to  ran  on  to  bronohitls,  or  to  Inflemmslton  ofttie 
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throat  be  the  part  affiected,  the  Tapoor  ia 
most  directly  conducted  to  it  by  means  of  a 
tube  of  some  kind.  A  filtering  funnel,  or 
tundish,  inyerted  over  the  yeasf  from  which 
the  steam  issues,  will  do  yery  well.  Where 
vapour  is  wished  to  be  inhaled  by  persons 
confined  to  bed,  or  yery  w«ik,  a  good 
method  is  to  place  a  quantity  of  hot  bran 
in  a  suitable  vessel,  ]pour  some  boiling  water 
upon  it,  and  place  it  under  a  light  cloth^ 
which  also  covem  the  face  of  the  patient. 
If  desired,  various  forms  of  inhalers  can  be 
procured  at  the  instrument  makers.* 

Refer  to—Chloro/orm — EiAer,  Ae, 

INJECTION.— See  Ciytter. 

INOCULATION^is  the  introduction  of 
a  poison  into  the  system  by  means  of  a 
wound.  Any  poison  which  will  thus  affect 
the  part  in  which  it  is  placed,  or  the  system 
^enerall^,  may  be  said  to  be  introduced  by 
inoculation.  The  term  is  most  generally 
used  with  reference  to  the  poison  of  smaU 
poxy  to  the  article  on  which  the  reader  is 
referred. 

Befer  to^PouoriM. 

mQUEST.— The  inquiry  into  the  cause 
of  death  from  violence,  or  in  an  unusual,  or 
in  an  unexpected  manner,  ought  to  be  one 
of  those  safeguards  to  human  liJ^  in  this 
country,  which  every  one  should  uphold 
and  promote,  instead  o^  as  is  too  often 
done,  throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of 
the  operation  of  the  law.  For  this  purpose, 
in  cases  of  unexpected  death— See  Ptrtom 
found  Dead—ihoae  who  chuice  first  to  be 
at  the  scene,  should  note  carefully  whatever 
may  be  of  service  in  the  inquiry  of  the 
coroner  and  jury.  Probably,  never  at  any 
time  was  the  authority  and  surveillance  m 
the  coroner's  court  more  required  than  it 
is  at  present,  when  the  crime  of  secret 
poisonmg  seems  so  fearfully  on  the  increase. 
It  is  a  very  common  opinion,  that  inquests 
are  only  called  for  when  there  is  a  ttron^ 
suspicion  of  crime ;  if  they  are  to  be  con- 
fined to  such  cases,  they  might  almost  be 
superseded  entirely ;  their  great  use  is  to 
investigate  unexpected  death,  whether  sus- 
picion exists  or  not.  In  this  way  only  can 
they  be  an  effectual  and  dreaded  check 
upon  crime.  Moreover,  the  full  efficiency  of 
the  coroner's  office  is  very  ^eatly  impaired, 
by  t)ie  anomalous  proceedmg,  of  eenerally 
placing  what  ought  to  be  a  medical  inquiry 
m  the  hands  of  a  legal  functionary.  Hie 
law  of  inquest  is,  or  ought  to  be,  m  some 
degree,  at  least,  a  fixed  principle  or  rule 
of  action;  the  medical  questions  which 
are  involved  in  the  mig'ority  of  inquests, 
are  so  varied,  that  they  cannot  possibly  be 
fully  judged  of  by  a  non-medical  inquirer. 
Meoical  men  alone  are,  or  ought  to  be,  com- 
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Infasion  of  Bhubarb, 
Bose-leaf^ 
Senna. 
lALATION— is  the  '<  inspiration," 
iwing  in,  of  vapour — sometimes  of 
!r— into  the  lungs,  as  a  form  of  medi- 
atment  for  the  cure  of  disease.  Inha- 
was  much  more  regarded  some  years 
ban  it  is  at  present;  perhaps,  like 
ither  things,  the  reaction  from  extra- 
t  praise  has  gone  too  tax  the  other 
At  present,  inhalation  is  chiefly 
of  in  connection  with  ether  and  chlsr 
u  Independent  of  these,  the  agents 
have  been  chiefly  administered  by 
tion  are,  vapour  from  water,  either 
I  or  medicated,  chlorine  gas,  iodine 
,  fumes  from  mercurials^  &c. 
steam  from  water  may  often  be  used 
ife  domestic  inhalation,  in  cases  which 
B  the  local  application  of  heat  and 
ire ;  indeed,,  in  sore  throat*  steaming 
'  commonly  had  recourse  to.  It  may 
e  en^ployd  with  advantage  in  cases 
the  breathing  is  difficult,  with  tena- 
^pectooration,  especially  in  old  people. 
!st  affections,  such  as  consumption, 
pasmodic  cough,  the  vapour  of  boU- 
iter,  into  which  has  been  put  a  few 
of  sulphuric  or  chloric  ether,  or  ten 
loien  drops  of  laudanum,  will  fre- 
y  affcnrd  much  temporary  relief. 
ited  i^>i«UtiniTf"i  such  as  those  from 
le^  if  used  at  all,  must  be  so  under 
medical  superintendence.  It  is  pro- 
that  the  slow,  imperceptible,  but 
aal  breathing  of  an  atmosphere  im- 
ited  with  such  medicinal  agents  as 
M^  iodine,  &c.  &c.«  is  more  likely  to  be 
iet  than  their  temporary  use  in  more 
bd  doses.  It  has  been  observed  in 
aetories  in  which  a  chlorine  atmos- 
prevaUs,  in  consequence  of  the  opera- 
ndi as  bleaching,  carried  on  within 
that  men  who  have  entered  the  works 
nak  chests  or  consumptive  tendencies, 
in  the  course  of  time,  become  much 
nd  in  health.  It  is,  too,  not  impro- 
that  part  of  the  benefit,  at  least, 
d  from  sea-side  residence,  may  be 
9  the  constant  imperceptible  inhala- 
i  chlorine  salts,  and  otner  vaporized 
i&eea.  If,  however,  Uie  constant  inha.- 
of  some  agents  be  beneficial,  it  is  still 
eertain  that  the  presence  of  others  in 
Bosj^ere  breathed  is  most  inimical  to 
u  This  sul]ject,  however,  is  suffi- 
J  entered  into  in  other  articles,  such 
%  Atwiotphere,  VentikUion,  SfC, 
Qous  methods  of  inhaling  steam  are 
fj9di  aimply  holding  the  mouth  over 
;oC  hot  water  will  answer,  but  if  the 

,  and  si  the  mum  tinM,  luttijA  fUns  inluton,  flttsd  op  in  portabto  toatlMr  oims,  csa  now  b« 

OxyfW  InhaJers,"  tor  the  inhaUUon  of  Oxygen,  can  now  aUo  be  luid,  elooff  with  meteriile 

iacUOB  of  the  gas,  and  may  be  oaed  by  thoee  to  whom  luch  a  method  of  treatment  hae  b-ea 

It  k  thosght,  howeyer,  to  be  doohtf  ol,  as  yet,  whether  any  real  beneflt  has  resoUed  Croa  U. 
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IMUBt  to  mibte  hfM  «f  and  foUcyw  up  many 
clmet  of  inquiiy  that  must  and  do  fiiil  to 
mttmet  the  notice  of  tiiose  whose  knowledge 
— 4f  poaaesaed  at  all— ia  necessarily  limited, 
onaobjecta  of  medical  acience.* 

Reftr  to — Death — Drowning — Hanging — 
Poitofiff.  ^^ 

INSAKITYf^LuKACT-^UNBonvDinisB  of 
MiKD,— -are  all  lenna  for  a  disorder,  of  which 
it  has  pnxzled  the  most  acute  to  give  an 
aoensate,  and,  at  the  aame  time,  sufficiently 
comprebenaive  definition,  altiiough  all  are 
aware  of  the  general  sense  of  the  terms  used 
to  indicate  the  disorder.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  here,  to  mention,  that  the 
moat  general  division  of  the  subject  is  into 
mania,  that  is,  insanity,  along  with  more 
or  leea  Yiolenee  in  demeanour  and  action ; 
monomania,  in  which  either  the  under- 
atanding  or  the  will  is  perverted  on  one 
partiouUr  point,  and  dementia  or  inco- 
herent thought,  Terginff.  to  imbecility ; 
amentia,  or  idiocy,  haa  been  already  ad- 
verted to. 

The  main  character  of  insanity,  in  a  legal 
X>oint  of  view,  is  aaid  to  be  titie  existence 
of  ddluaion,  that  ia,  tiuit  a  pcnrson  should 
believe  something  to  exist  which  does  not 
exist,  and  that  he  ahould  act  upon  this 
belief.  Many  persons  maj^  labour  under 
harmleaa  delusions,  and  atdl  be  fitted  for 
their  aooial  duties ;  but  should  these  ddu- 
mons  be  such  as  to  lead  them  to  injure 
themselves  or  others  in  person  or  property, 
then  the  case  is  considered  to  require  legal 
interference,— otherwise  not.-f 

The  appioachea  of  insanity  are  variously 
eharactmsed;  sometimes,  to  ail  appearance, 
it  comes  on.  without  wamine,  a  sudden 
outbreak  of  violent  mania  bemg:  the  first 
intimation  of  the  disease ;  even  in  these 
oaaea,.  however,  investigation  will  generally 
diacoier,  that  there  haa  been  some  amount 
of  preceding  diaorder,  some  sleeplessness, 
some  unusual  imtabiHty,  or  mental  excite- 
ment, perhapa  concealed!  or  controlled  by 
the  individual.  In  other  cases,  the  mentid 
oddities,  irritabilities,  fluctuations  of  spirits, 
ke^  have  been  evident,  but  too  slight  to 
ascite  apprehension.  At  the  last,  the  acute 
•ttaokmAy  be  induced  by  some  severe  or  pro- 
longed mental.emotion,  or  bv  some  phpical 
depreaaion.  The  onset  of  the  attack  itaelf, 
iM  feaquentlv  preceded  by  or  accompanied 
wdth.fevexisnjMrmptoms,  which  particularly 
affeot  the  heacL  In  this  case,  uie  insanity 
is,  probably,  at  its  first  onset,  accompanied 
.  wwiiacute«iFeetion.of  the  brain.or  ita  mem- 
branea,  and  partakea  of  the  character  of 
delitMun  properly  so  ealled.  Where  the 
— — "'^ — -'  -  -  - 
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drcunistances,  audi  is  hereditary  ] 
position,  or  prerious  warning  aym; 
pye  rise  to  the  suspicion  <m  imp! 
insanity,  medical  advice  must  at  on 
sought,  preparatory  to  the  one  esaenti 
most  merdml  step^removal  of  the  ] 
to  an  asylum.  In  the  meanwhile,  th 
perfect  quiet,  both  of  body  and  min 
the  treatment  recommended  under  th 
of  "Delirium,"  will  be  the  moat  ad* 
mode  of  proceeding. 

InsanitT  is  a  disease,  which*  vrhei 
developed,  ought  never  to  be'  kept 
domestic  management,  or  rather  xnian 
ment ;  the  onlv  reasonable  hope  reat 
speedy  removal  to  proper  care,  and  to 
of  external  circumstancea  apeciaUr  a 
to  promote  recovery.  Asylums  ror 
sane  are  not  what  they  were,  and  th 
attached  and  affectionate  relative  m 
fear  to  place  the  afflicted  under  the  ] 
tion  of  a  well-managed  establishmen 

The  fdlowing  extracts  from  the  h 
ing  ''Reporta"  of  Dr.  Brown,  the  en 
superintendent  of  the  Crichton  A 
near  DumMea,  will  best  explain  the  I 
and  connection  of  the  insane  on  an 
society  at  lar^.  and.  will  ahow  how 
comfort,  and  it  may  be  aaid  happines 
be  enjoyed  by  the  afflicted  under  ku 
intelligent  management.  In  the  Be{ 
1845«  It  is  remarked,  '*  Prompt  treati 
of  most  importance,  and  obstaclea 
make  it  difficult  of  acceaa,  afford  a  ] 
and  palliation  for  that  repugnance  to 
to  isolation,  which  still  exists  in  the 
of  friends  and  guardians,.but  which  Is 
and  falling,  and  must  ultimatelv  hSi 
the  infinence  of  a  aystem  of  disc 
founded  upon  humanity,  and  whidi  i 
to  inveatigation.  The  procrastination 
occurs  when  an  individual  is  attacks 
insanity,  in  adopting,  the  only  ooune 
can-  ensure  the  enforcement  of  Ju 
means  of  care  and  cure,  is  the  rei 
various  causes ;  .  .  .  frequently 
foe  traced  to  ignorance,  that  the  exttav 
and  incoherence  which  inflicta  so 
pain,  and  creates  so  much.  oonAiaic 
symptoms  of  diseased  organization ; 
scepticism  that  these  originate.  In 
disappear,  or  are  removed,  according 
aame  principlee,  and*  nearly  in  the 
manner  that  gout  and  jaundice  ait 
gated  or  removed.  If  the  opnioi 
generally  prevalent,  that  insanity 
cases,  whemer  its  development  iadeitt 
by  disappointment  or  by  a  blow  on  tin 
whether  signalized  by  great  oonstiti 
disturbance  or  apparent  robustness  of 
depends  upon  bodily  dkmrder,  and  ca 
be  reached,  whether  curable  or  not  tt 


*-  TliMawlio  lAV»  hadtarg*  tspttftim  oCeoi«Mr*f  InqMtti^  knew  fUl  ti«ll  fhstthttt  It  no 
»»»» J  wMcfc  saib  mow  Itiialy  for  refonn.   Thtv  ire  ofton  hold,  and  awBeal  and  uttm 
m  gnat  toagtht^oMaleg,  tt  ooorto,  oxponio  to  tm  coontry,  wtion  tlio  eawt  of  doaih  is  at 
4oy,«ad  BOOM  «o  bloBo^.-wldlttthojr  are  ofua  aot  iMld  mulor  dremiMtanow  of 

'  with  tko  dlfflcaUloi  that  orory  day  ailM  ia 
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tfae  bodf  »  and  by  agents  which  act  in  ac- 
cfvdanca  with  the  known  laws  of  the 
eoiaomy ;  advice  would  be  sought  at  once, 
or  u  qieedily  aa  in  other  maladies :  the 
powtn  or  efficacy  of  medicine  would  be  put 
10  a  £ur  testt  and  it  ia  admissible  to  anti- 
cipstCf  that  the  mortality  and  eyils  of  an 
intzaetabla  daas  of  diseases  would  bo  matc- 
rislly  diminishi»d.  Even  now,  when  months 
a%  sUowed  to  elapse  before  assistance  is 
obCsined,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
noes  transient  and  trivial  cases  of  mania  are 
fimd  to  recover  under  judicious  manage- 
nmt,  while  one-third,  at  least,  of  the  more 
detente  and  chronic  and  hopeless  cases, 
which  are  aent  to  public  institutions  because 
they  have  aet  all  conciliatory  and  tem- 
poniing  expedients  at  defiance,  and  resisted 
ths  treatment  pursued,  are  ultimately  re- 
iUnd  to  such  a  degree  of  intelligence,  as 
to  et^adtate  for  the  resumption  of  former 
poraits  and  responsibilities,  and  for  the 
perfbnnance  of  the  duties  of  active  life." 

Jkt  even  within  the  walls  of  an  asylum, 
Klivi  duties  and  enjoyments  may  be  en- 
VtpA,  in,  if  properly  arranged.  In  the 
Bcport  lor  1861, 1)r.  Brown  remarks,  «The 
ckm^er  of  the  moral  managment  is  activity 
without  excitement,  progress,  the  combina- 
tioa  of  self-eoveznment,  with  appeals  to  the 
iotdlect  and  sentiments.  There  is  always 
"nithfng  to  expect  to  prepare  for ;  some 
liripation  or  some  retrospect.  Patients 
m  particmators  in  every  arrangement. 
Thsf  an  identified  with  the  recreation  as 
wdfis  the  labours  of  the  community.  They 
■tied  to  understand  that  each  progressive 
^  ii  not  merely  for  them,  but  by  them. 
Thty  are  their  own  gardeners,  labourers, 
plsfoa,  precentors,  (anglie^  clerks),  libra* 
Jam,  md,  under  certain  restrictions,  their 
ova  police.  Each  day  has  its  appropriate 
nhiation,  as  well  as  its  duties ;  but  mono- 
tonia which  engenders  torpidity  rather  than 
tBainiUity,  even  the  monotony  of  continued 
icoistion,'  is  obviated  by  useful  pursuits 
lad  phvsical  exertion.  Sub-matrons  have 
hsa  tfcrice  selected  from  the  patients; 
they  delighted  in  the  badge  of  office,  and 
pmid  irorthy  of  the  trust.  The  library 
«  um  intmated  to  a  patient  whose  mind 
*IMHS  spcciaUr  constituted  for  such  an 
ivocstian.  ne  haa  prepared  and  nearly 
maged  the  catalo^^,  which  is  to  be 
iriated  at  the  institution  press."  The 
4naa  hsa  been  used  and  found  useful,  both 
tB  "iaterest  and  elevate  many  classes  of  the 
■■ne."  both  aa  petfbrmexs  and  spectators. 
Fvther,  in  the  same  interesting  Kcport,  it 
*iiid,  ■■Hie  number  of  cultivated  minds 
^^ich  itill  retain  former  predilections, 
I^BSI^  ihom  of  former  power,  may  be 


learned  from  the  solicitude  displayed  in 
adding  to  the  collection  of  books,  in  mul- 
tiplying literary  pursuits,  and  in  extend* 
ing  the  range  of  intellectual  impressions." 
After  descnbing  the  occupations  of  many  of 
the  inmates  of  the  institution,  the  Report 
continues,  **  The  act  of  composition,  from 
whatever  motive  it  may  proceed,  is  bene- 
ficial and  invigorating.  It  could  only  be 
by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  this  liberty  of 
thought,  and  of  those  intellectual  luxuries, 
that  their  full  efficacy  could  bo  tested  in 
establishing  tranquillity,  and  in  suggesting 
a  deportment  which  closely  resembles,  if  it 
do  not  entirely  realise,  that  of  sanity  and 
serenity.  Worship  is  regularly  performed 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  established 
churches.  Members  of  other  communions 
visit  their  churches  in  Dumfries,  accom- 
panied by  officers,  or  are  visited  bv  their  own 
clergyman.  The  timidity  whion  formerly 
excluded  the  insane  from  such  ordinances, 
or  concealed  their  presence  by  a  veil,  hai 
passed  away;  the  error  that  they  were 
incapable  of  comprehending  or  joining  in 
wor^p  has  been  demonstrated;  and  in 
these  assemblies,  children  and  maniacs  are 
seen  to  bend  the  spirit  and  the  knee  side  bv 
side ;  in  them  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
^e  sane  from,  the  insane,  the  guardian  from 
his  chargo;  and  all  ideas  ore  banished  from 
the  mind  of  a  spectator  except  those  of 
universal  brotherhood,  and  that  peace  which 
passeUi  understanding.  It  mav  be  that 
there  is  a  sense  of  supplication  where  there 
is  no  power  of  precise  and  articulate  prayer ; 
and  it  may  be,  that  independently  of,  and 
even  in  opposition  to,  external  manifesta- 
tions, there  is  an  'inner  life  hidden  with 
God ;'  but  it  is  certain  that  reverence  and 
attention  prevail;  that  th$  tranqHiUUy  u 
greater  than  under  other  eireumstaneet ,  that 
the  acknowledged  efiecta  arc  contentment 
and  calm." 

Did  space  permit,  there  is  much  of  interest 
and  inrormation  which  the  author  would 
wish  to  have  extracted  from  the  able  reports 
of  this  splendid  and  well-managed  institu- 
tion, but  enough,  perhaps,  has  been  given 
to  convey  some  idea  of  the  interior  arrange' 
mcnts  of  a  well-conducted  lunatic  asylum 
of  the  present  day.  None,  perhaps,  are  so 
ignorant  as  to  believe  that  the  chains  and 
other  barbarisms,  nay  even  the  lash,  are  the 
lot  of  the  inmates  of  these  hospitals,  for 
such  they  may  truly  be  called,  but  the 
genendly  diffused  ideas,  either  of  the  treat- 
ment or  of  the  capabilities  of  the  insane,  are 
very  undefined  or  erroneous. 

A  very  erroneous  idea  exists,  particularly 
among  tlie  ignorant,  that  if  a  person  be 
insane,  he  cannot  act  or  look  like  a  rational 
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being  at  all,  but  must  be  conBtantly  doing 
things  in  an  insane  manner ;  consequently, 
if  the  individual  be  simply  lunatic  or  mono- 
maniac, without  being  actually  mider  the 
influence  of  maniacal  excitement,  or  even 
should  he  have  a  '*  lucid  interval,"  that  is, 
a  temporary  cessation  of  mania,  and  tem- 
porary return,  either  wholly  or  partly,  of 
his  rational  condition,  those  around  are 
apt  to  be  lulled  into  a  false  securit^r*  the 
vigilance  or  attendance  is  relaxed,  and  a 
momentary  return  of  the  delusion  is  at- 
tended, perhaips,  with  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences, rendering  nugatory  hours  and 
days  of  anxious  care. 

In  addition  to  the  various  causes  predis- 
posing to,  and  directly  exciting  ixisanity, 
such  as  hereditary  tendency,  political  or 
commercial  excitement,  grief  and  disappoizrtr 
ment,  false  or  erroneous  religious  excite- 
ment, &c.,  no  £BM:t  is  more  clearly  ascertained 
than  the  vast  amount  of  insanity  caused  by 
drunkenness.  The  tem]^rary  insanity  of 
intoxication  cannot  be  mdulg^  in  witli 
impunity;  it  may  be  frequenuy  repeated, 
but  at  length  the  mind  permanently  gives 
way,  and  the  individual  becomes  a  confinned 
lunatic.  On  this  point,  Dr.  Bobinson  of 
Newcastle,  in  -an  interesting  paper  upon  the 
Mutual  Relationa  exUHng  between  JtUempe" 
ranee  and  IneanUy,  remarks,  **  Intemperance 
and  insanity,  the  two  greatest  curses  of 
otviUsation,  are  in  their  very  nature  so  inti- 
mately connected,  that  any  examination  of 
the  one  would  be  necessarily  incomplete 
vrithout  the  other ;  for  both  exhibit,  as  their 
essential  phenomena,  perversion  or  disorder 
of  those  mental  powers  which  impart  to 
man  his  vast  superiority  over  the  rest  of 
the  creation.  Since,  then,  a  sin^  dose  of 
intoxicating  substance  possesses  the  power 
of  temporarily  disordering  the  intellect,  per- 
verting the  moral  sentmients,  and  even 
wholly  suppressing  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  con- 
tinued use  of  such  agents  should  frequently 
induce  permanent  mental  derangement. 
In  a  table  drawn  up  for  the  returns  of 
twenty-flve  asylums  in  England  and  Wales, 
is  fbimd  that  one-fourth  of  the  cases  of 
insanity  admitted  are  referred  to  intempe- 
rance fuone,  and  to  it,  in  conjunction  with 
vice  and  sensuality,  nearly  one  third. 

Refer  io^DeHnum — DeUriwn  Tremene — 
Dipeo^ManiOt  Monotmmia,  Se, 

INSPIRATION.— The  act  of  drawing  air 
into  the  lungs,  and  the  opposite  of  expira- 
tion, which  consists  of  its  expulsion ;  the 
two  together  constituting  respiration. 

INSTRUMENTS.  — But  few  of  these 
mechanical  agents  used  by  the  surgeon  in 
the  treatment  of  disease,  can  ever  be  of  legi- 
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timate  use  to  unprofessional  peisoiiB  liyx 
within  reach  of  a  medical  man,  and  the 
who  are  likely  to  bo  placed  in  circnmstanc 
where  such  assistance  is  not  available,  w. 
may  wish  to  be  prepared  for  emergendi 
should  get  themselves  practically  instroet 
in  the  use  of  the  few  they  may  yenture 
take  in  hand.    The  instruments  required 
such  operations  as  bleeding,  cupping,  toot 
drawing,  &c,  are  sufficientlydescribedund 
the  articles  devoted  to  the  suljjects. 
addition  to  them,  the  dweller — such  at 
clergyman — in  a  remote  parish,  even  in  ti 
country,  might  find  the  lollowing  useful : 
I^ancets.     A  silver  probe. 
A  gum  scarificator. — See  Children, 
A  pair  of  plain  forceps  )    See  Foretpi 
A  pair  of  spring  forceps  (o'm'  Dreaemf, 
A  vaccinating  umoet,  or  Weir's  yaednilc 
— See  Cotp  Pox. 
A  pair  of  scissors  with  Uunt  points. 
A  caustic  case. 

A  two-ounce  syringe. — See  Sffrm^e. 
A  clyster  instrument,  or  rather  two ;  on 
bein^  on  Bead^s   principle,  and  one  fiM 
eh»Uc  bag.— See  Clyster. 

To  thcM  the  emigrant  might  add  vitk 
advantage  :— 
A  tenaculum. — See  Tenaeuhim, 
A  tourniquet. — See  Toumi^ugt, 
A  shut-up  bistowry,  or  knUe. 
It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  add,  tfaattbeM 
should  be  got  at  some  respectaUe  suxgioii 
cutler's ;  and  it  is  well  to  add,  that  all  ^ 
provide  themselyes  vnth  them  should  endeir 
vour,  if  possible,  to  get  a  little  practice 
instruction  in  their  employment. 
INTEMPERANCE.— See  StimukuUt.* 
INTER-MARRIAQE.— See  Jtfomsff. 
INTERMENT.— See  Burial^Death,  ^ 
INTERMITTENT— A  term  applied  tc 
diseases  which,  like  ague  and  neuxtlglA 
come  on  in  paroxysms,  between  which  tMH 
is  an  interval  of  comparative  freedom  froB 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease.    The  tacm  k 
sAbo  appoiied  to  the  pulse,  when  some  of  iO 
beats  are  as  it  were  omitted. 

INTOXICA'nON— Means  Uterally  idtfl 
it  really  is,  a  condition  of  poisoning,  eidia 
by  alcohol  or  by  other  narcotic  agents :  ^ 
former  however  being  the  most  fieqwtl 
cause  in  this  country.  Intoxication  fiV 
the  use  of  opium,  Indian  hemp,  ftc  Md* 
verted  to  in  the  articles  upon  tnese  fft^ 
The  phenomena  of  alcoholic  intoxieatioDtf< 
thus  described  by  an  esteemed  writer :  **'^ 
effects  which  follow  the  introduction^* 
large  quantity  of  moderately  diluted  alooho' 
into  the  stomach,  are,  first,  the  local  eK^ 
ment  of  this  organ  indicated  by  the  seofitv' 
of  heat  in  it :  '*  this  impression  is  ai^ 
conveyed  to  the  brain,  q^inal  manoVi  ^ 


*  Bos  also  DIpsomanU— 'AppeDdis. 
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the  individual,  after  the  nmial  symptoma  of 
intoxication,  becomes  insenaible;  the  face 
is  flushed  and  the  vessels  of  the  head  dis- 
tended ;  the  pupils  contracted  and  the  skin 
hot ;  or  contrasting  with  violent  throbbing 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  the  feuse  is 
deadly  pale,  lips  blue,  i>upils  dilated,  sur- 
face  cold  and  covered  with  clammy  sweat ; 
the  natural  -contraction  of  the  muscles  is 
suspended  so  that  the  jsw  drops ;  in  short, 
there  is  every  appearance  of  death,  which, 
indeed,  may  speedily  take  place :  even  from 
this  apparently  hopeless  state,  nevertheless, 
a  patient  may  be  roused  by  appropriate 
measures. 

The  first  proceeding  which  naturally  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases, 
is  to  procure  the  evacuation  of  any  alcoholic 
fluid  which  may  remain  on  the  stomach. 
If  a  medi(»l  man  is  at  hand  he  will  prdbably 
effect  this  by  the  stomach-pump,  if  not, 
sickness  majr  be  excited  b^  the  first  pro- 
curable emetic— except  antimony — or  by  a 
feather  in  the  throat.  After  the  stomach 
has  been  emptied  by  vomitittg,  a  Kttle  sal 
volatile  in  water,  or  hartshorn  in  water,  or 
vinegar  and  water  should  be  given;  cold 
water  should  be  used  freely  to  me  head :  it 
is  most  effectual  if  poured  upon  it  in  a 
regular  continued  stream  for  some  minutes. 
If  the  extremities  are  cold,  heat  should  be 
applied  to  them.  The  au^or  has  found  a 
stimulant  injection  of  an  ounce  of  turpentine 
in  half-a-pint  of  gruel,  of  much  service  im 
rousing  the  depressed  system.  Mustard- 
plasters  may  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  between  the  shoulders,  &c.  It 
ouffht  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  sen- 
sibility may  be  restored,  and  the  most  serious 
symptoms  dispelled,  and  yet,  if  the  stomach 
has  not  been  entirely  emptied,  they  may 
again  return  and  prove  nital,  tmless  the 
patient  is  closely  watched. 

Refer  to—Stimukmtt, 

INVERSION— The  turning  inside  out  of 
an  organ,  such  as  the  womb.  It  is  a  serious 
accident  which  sometimes  occurs  imder  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  as  after  labour.  The 
assistance  of  a  medi(»l  man  is  always  impe* 
ratively  called  for. 

muNCnON— The  rubbing  of  an  oint- 
ment upon  the  skin,  for  the  purpose  of 
promotinj;  the  absorption  into  the  system  of 
any  medicinal  substance  contained  in  the 
ointment.  Ointments  which  contain  mer- 
cury or  iodine  are  principally  used  with 
this  intent.^ 

IODINE  is  a  body  at  present  considered  as 
elementary  ;  it  is  principally  obtained  from 
sea- water,  or  sea  products,  but  is  also  found 
in  some  mineral  waters,  and  in  some  plants, 
such  as  common  water-cress.  Iodine  exists 

of  crMt  emadatloii,  etpedally  tn  ehUdren  and  in  putlenttorawm- 
m  BVofUoot  tmidtoej,  hat  batn  foond  of  deddad  ben«flL  In  cmm,  too,  of  obctlnate  Tomitinp.  for 
ll^iMi,  Ib  jtmng  laUntM,  vban  eroTthlng  la  rrJccicU  by  the  stomach  aa  aoon  aa  taken,  tbt  kubbing  In  oi 
^Xirir  Oi  twtoe  i^dsar«  may  be  leaorted  lo. 
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catiic  nervous  lystem;  ideas  ot  unusual 
briOiaiMj  pMi  through  the  mind.    As  the 
power  Of  tne  stimnlua  increases,  all  control 
of  the  wiU  is  suspended ;  the  ideas  are  then 
iiregulsr,  sad  instead  of  being  combined  in 
Mdi  a  manner  as  to  produce  even  agreeable 
ogaeepCionSt  tfaey  arise  in  the  most  incon- 
piNMis  order ;  the  extent  of  the  excitement 
beeoBMs  sppuent  in  the  unusual  vivacity  of 
the  eye,  thSe  swelling  of  the  veins  of  the 
se^  sad  the  besting  of  the  srteries ;  but 
MwsjmpComs  quickTy  follow,  namely,  pain 
ia^  frontal  region,  the  head  drops  on  the 
ckoft,  the  eyes  lose  their  expression  and 
sehalf-closedt  the  physiognomv  is  altered 
ndvMsnti  the  vduntsry  muscles  cease  to 
act,  tbe  snns  are  pendent  or  their  move- 
Bats  an   irregular,  the  legs  cross  one 
noftcr  in  the  effort  to  wsDl,  giddiness 
ipetveaes,  sad  ddirium  follows.    The  ex- 
baiting  influence  of  such  a  state  is  too 
gmt  to  continue ;  in  a  short  time  collapse, 
nd  dsen,  icsembling  that  of  apoplexv,  fol- 
knr.**   Piobabljr,  tte  influence  of  alcohol 
ipoQ  die  brain,  in  the  first  place  at  least,  is 
pintlj  effected  through  the  nerves  of  the 
ftoBsdi,  but  it  is  verv  quickly  absorbed 
ntoflie  Uood,  and  speedily  reaches  and  acts 
docedv  upon  the  brain  itself :  this  has  been 
proved  by  experiment  and  examination  after 
•kohol  bad  been  swallowed,  and  there  has 
^  found  in  the  brain  a  considerable  quan- 
ii^  of  fluid  distinctly  impregnated  with 
^nt,  to  such  an  extent^  even,  as  to  bum. 

The  cases  of  sudden  death  —too  frequently 
xnded  in  the  newspapers— from  the  rapid 
dnikmg  of  a  large  quantity  of  spirit,  may 
btqoite  accounted  for  by  the  shock  com- 
wsicated  directly  by  application  of  the 
jnt  to  the  brain  itself^  or  indirectly  by  a 
■0&  given  to  the  stomach  and  its  nervous 
WBMK  liuiis,  with  an  effect  similar  to  that 
Hieh  ensues  from  drinking  largely  of  very 
*oU  water  when  the  body  is  heated  and 
ttWssted,  or  from  a  blow  on  the  stomach. 
^h/Sk  in  Uie  latter  stages  of  intense  intoxi- 
cMin  is  similsr  to  that  from  some  forms  of 
|Mlsxy.  Some  indication  of  the  amount 
voBgor  to  life,  existing  in  a  person  in 
■  Mate  of  intense  intoxication,  may  be 
PjWwd  from  the  condition  of  the  iris — see 
%i— If  this  retain  its  power  of  contraction, 
I  vpenoii  will  generally  recover ;  if^  on  the 
"■litij,  it  remain  in  a  state  oi  extreme 
ffgition  and  immobility  when  a  strong 
Vtls  directed  upon  it,  only  a  feeble  hope 
*«  leeoicry  can  be  entertained.  The  ordi- 
iiiy  dnraoon  of  fatal  cases  of  intoxication 
f™  ^  ^  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours, 
¥l  OB  this  head  there  is  considerable  varia- 
2^When  death  is  threatened  from  the 
"kivptioii  of  alooholic  fluid  into  the  system, 
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la  thA  form  of  dark  mcUllic-lookiiig  scalos, 
it  poMesses  a  ttrong  pungent  odouxt  and 
itwia  whatarer  it  may  oome  in  contact 
with  of  a  deep  yellow  or  brown  colour. 
When  heated  in  a  flask,  iodine  riact  in  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  violetpcoloured  yaoour, 
and  oondenses  unchanged  on  the  side  of 
the  fflass,*  Iodine  and  its  preparations  are 
muwused  by  medioal  men,  but  can 
scarcely  fall  within  the  sphere  of  domestic 
remedies ;  the  ointment  of  the  combination 
of  iodine  with  potash  is  used  in  broachocele, 
or  swelled  neck. — See  Bronchocek,  When 
combined  with  iron,  iodine  is  a  remedy  of 
much  Talue  in  debility,  and  in  scrofulous 
disease ;  it  is,  howcTcr,  a  medicine  that 
should  neyer  be  taken  without  medical 
sanction. 

CPECACTdANHA— at  once  one  of  the 
moat  yaluable  medicines  of  the  practitioner, 
and  one  of  the  safest  remedies  which  can 
be  used  domestically— is  the  root  of  a  pretty 
little  South  American  plant.  It  is  bnmght 
to  this  coimtry  in  pieces  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  goose-quill — fig.  A— and  about  six 
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Ipecacuanha  la  bcal  known  at  an  oiKde^ 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  acitain,  siflMt, 
and  best  of  the  dasa  we  poaaess.  No  imiily 
medicine-chest  in  the  ouunlr?  shodd  m 
without  it.  It  ia  also  a  'valnalUe  expeetD- 
rant  and  diaphoretio  remedy,  and  iaeilitBtc« 
greatly  the  action  of  apcrienta.  The  powte 
and  the  wine  of  xpeoaeoaBha  an  tnemoit 
general  forma  in  which  it  la  uaed ;  ai  n 
emetic,  it  should  alwaya  be  giyen  in  povdr* 
if  posaiUe;  a  great  arror  ia  oAan  committd 

in  giTing  children  the  wine  to  aot  emeiis- 
ally,  for  frequently  it  foila  in  action  alto- 
gemer,  or  requires  ao  mndh,  aa  to  nakstbe 
amount  af  wine  giyen  a  conaidenitifla ;  is 
cases  of  fobrile  dtieaaa  eapeeiallv.  Am 
emetic,  the  dose  of  ipeoacoaBJia  powder 
is  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  ftr  n 
adult,  half  thattoadiildof  tenyeanoU. 
For  young  children,  eapecially  wImb,  isii 
chest  affections,  the  constitutional  and  ex- 
pectorant influence  of  ipaeaeoanha  k  li 
much  wanted  as  its  cmetia  efi^  Am 
author  prefon  giyxng  it  in  aasaUer  ditided 
dosea;  for  this  purpose, from  twelye  grns* 
to  a  scruple  of  ipeoaeuanha  powder  wmj 
be  rubbed  up  with  an  ounce  uid  a  half  <a 
sugar  and  water,  and  of  thia  a  tea-apooafcl 
siyen  at  interrals,  according  to  the  eftcj 
desired  or  produced.  Quarter-grain  dosii 
of  ipecacuanha,  combined  with  any  of  the 
common  aperient  pills,  seen  to  ndlitste 
their  action,  and  to  leaye  the  bowds  wA  • 
better  tendency  to  relaxation  than  befare* 

When  ijpecacuanha  foils  in  axertiaf  it* 
emetic  influence;  and,  indeed,  aomstaae* 
when  it  does  cause  yomiting,  it  acts  vff^ 
the  bowels,  producing  dianhoea.  Ita  cmeoe 
action  is  slower  than  that  of  aulpliali  w 
sine,  and  the  latter  is  therefbre  more  ceoe- 
rally  used  in  cases  of  poisoning[,  profided  it 
is  at  hand.  Ipecacuanha  enters  mtotheoo*' 
position  of  boyer's  Powder. — See  QP*"*: 
ipecacuanha  may  be  kept  in  the  Ivrmw 
powder;  but,  perhaps,  for  those  who  isaT 
not  be  able  to  renew  their  stock  freonoitlTt 
it  will  be  preferable  to  haya  it  in  nt  iai"^ 
of  the  entire  root,  as  it  will  thus  kagc* 
preserye  its  activity ;  moraoyar,  the  F^ 
chaser  may  then  assure  himacif  that  ks8^ 
the  genuine  article,  which  it  la  liapo*W* 
for  mm  to  do  when  he  haya  the  di«f^ 
powder.  The  labour  of  powdeiing  ii  *^ 
yery  peat,  and  the  wine  may  be  nsd>>I 


steepmg  half-an-onnce  of  the  weU-bi«*2 
root  in  hslf-a-pint  of  ahetry  for  t^ 


inches  long,  brown,  wrinkled,  and  knotty  ; 
but  its  meet  characteristic  feature,  and  that 
which  senres  to  distinguish  it  from  spurious 
roots  often  attempted  to  be  substituted  for 
it,  is  ita  ringed  appearance,  it  seema  as  if 
made  up  of  a  number  of  separate  pieces, 
or  rings,  strung,  as  it  were,  upon  one  cen- 
tral stem. 

«  A  f  sw  grains  of  Iodine  fprinkled  orer  s  eommoa  plate,  the  bottom  of  which  It  rentlf  bested  by 
s  tpliit  lamp,  or  a  eomnion  oandla,  will  gire  off  purple  fluaeei  wtaldi  aot  powerfollj  as  a  itlArfir  " 
alck-room— See  Appendix ;  Article— Disinfeetanta. 

t  The  wine  of  the  Britlab  Fharmacopcila  la  one-flfth  weaker.    The  action  of  Ipeeacaaaba  as  aa 
ia  impromd  by  combination  with  an  alkali,  aoch  aa  aoda.    Four  graini  of  powder  of  Jpeeaonsi 
draehm  of  carbonate  of  aoda,  with  half  a  pint  of  water,  forma  an  excellent  ezpeetoraat  BiztaM,  te 
may  be  added  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  Chloric  Ether,  to  imptwe  the  Caate.    Wtom  t 
tbktj  minima  of  lAodannm  to  aabdne  ooogh,  or  one  to  two  draohois  of  Tmetare  oC  Stalls  ta 
pcctorattoo.    The  dote  of  Uie  mlatare— two  table  apoonfbls. 
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three  weeks,  and  then  filtarin9.f 
Itefer  to— -JSpitcficf  • 

nUS.— See  Eye.  ^ 

IRON,  the  well-known  metal,  ia  and'Tt 

been  used  aa  a  medicinal  agent  in  a  ^^ 

yarietj  of  paeparatioBa,  It  also  ' 
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MMt  oommon  ingredients  of  mineral 
ThiB  tonic  ana  strengthening  pro* 
ii  kmk  we  well  known,  eyen  popu- 
idt  ppobablj,  we  bays  no  remedy  of 
I  eo  genmuy  useful  and  applicable 
c£  oebility ;  at  the  same  tmie^  it  is 
Bneh  adapted  for  dosnestie  use  as 
edigjuea  of  less  yalue.  The  cases  in 
aepeiatioi'ia  of  iron  are  mostem- 
le  not  emergencies,  they  are  usually 
tional  aftctions  of  some  standing, 
i  medical  advice  is  not  only  requi- 
ht  seneral  treatment,  but  uso  as  a 
r  tte  administration  ef  the  iron, 
imivoperij  giyen,  may  'do  much 
';  persons  who  are  habitually  cos- 

0  sniEer  firom  piles,  or  firom  deter- 

1  ci  blood  to  the  head,  require  to  be 
Tf  eaielhl  with  respect  to  the  use 
anea  ecntaining  iron  ;  and  should 
Jia  them  without  medical  advice, 
k,  the  pallid,  the  delicate,  may,  for 
:  part  use  them  wiUi  greater  safety, 
'  generally  with  beneHt. 

Bcture  of  the  muriate  of  iron,  or  as 
id  popularly,  **  tincture  of  steel,"  is 
la  most  generally  used  and  useful 
UmsB  in  doses  of  firom  ten  to  fifteen 
ice-*-day,  in  water,  for  an  adult* 
disagreeable,  and  diildi^en  take  it 

the  dose  four  or  five  drops  to  a 
six  years  of  age.  This  preparation 
folly  astringent,  and  is  extremely 
I  relaxation  of  the  throat,  applied 
ks  of  a  camel-hair  brush.     The 

sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  vitriol, 
f  cheap  and  good  preparation,  in 

firom  half-a-grain  to  a  grain  dis- 
3  water,  or  made  into  pUl  with 
r  bread.    The  ammonia-tartrate  d 

citrate,  and  the  citrate  of  quinine 
,  are  all  recent  introductions ;  the 
i  Tcry  soluble  in  water — dose,  one, 
hree  grains,  f  See  Ciiratet. 
incipal  iron  mineral  waters,  or,  as 
usually  called,  chalybeate  springs, 
9onntry,  are  tho^  of  Tunbridge 
Harrogate ;  Isle  of  Wight ;  Holy- 
Lancashire  ;  Hartfell,  near  MolSatt, 
iblane,  in  Scotland. 
iron  is  really  required  by  the  con- 
t  ift  cannot,  probably,  be  taken  in 
«  beneficial  form  than  that  of  a 
vrater ;  at  the  same  time,  these 
sources  of  the  medicine  are  open 
\mm  objections  and  cautions  as  its 

preparations,  and  many  persons 
lemsrives  by  inconsiderately,  and 
advice,  drinking  these  waters  regu- 
ly  because  they  happen  to  be 

them  for   the   tune  being.     In 
iron  is  found  in  a  state 


of  |;reat  dilution,  and  the  strikinp;  boaeftt 
which  follows  its  use  in  this  staite  m  premier 
cases,  justifies  the  foct  that,  when  given 
artificially,  it  is  found  to  be  most  service- 
able in  sxnall  doses  in  a  considerable  quan- 
tity M  water. 

Fersons'wfao  ore  ifaking  preparations  of 
iron  shodM  pay  e&tra  attention  to  their 
teeth  during  tbe  time,  to  prfiyient  diseokmr- 
atfoa.  The  evaouations  flram  the  bowels 
always  assume  a  dark  or  black  colour, 
during  a  course  of  iron,  and  particulai 
attention  is  alwaya  required  to  keep  the 
-bowels  in  a  x>erfbctly  open  state  during  the 
'Continuance  of  the  remedy. 

IRRITABILITY  cannot  perhaps  have  a 
better  definition  than  that  of  Aoemethy, 
*<  excited  debility. "  ^t  is  a  symptom  of 
many  diseases,  trying  both  to  patients  and 
to  their  attendants,  but-one  for  which  every  , 
allowance  and  consideration  ought  to  bie 
made.  Those  who  have  never  sunered  from 
the  weakness  of  disease,  especially  such  as 
afilBcts  or  has  affected  the  nervous  system, 
cannot  imagine  in  how  many  vrays,  wfaidi 
appear  not  only  trifiing,  but  absurd,  to  a 
person  in  health,  the  irritalnlity  of  the 
invalid  may  be  jarred  upon. 

The  term  irritability  is  also  used  to  ex- 
press that  property  of  muscular  fibre,  to 
which  it  owes  its  powers  of  contraction. 

IRRITATION  may  be  defined  as  diseased 
excitement,  not  amounting  to  infiammation* 
Many  of  the  diseases  of  childbren  partake 
more  of  irritation  than  inflammation.  What 
is  called  irritation  of  an  organ  may  take 
place  at  a  distance  from  the  source  of  the 
irritation ;  thus,  worms  and  other  matters 
in  the  intestines  may  cause  convulsive  and 
other  affections  consequent  upon  irritation 
of  the  brain,  or  the  irritation  of  the  gums 
in  teething  may  also  cause  convulsion,  or 
spasmodic  croup.  The  irritant  action  being 
in  these  cases  in  the  first  place  felt  by  the 
brain,  and  thenoe  reflected  so  as  to  afiect 
the  muscles  which  are  thrown  into  spasm. 

Refer  to — Convulnon. 

ISINGLASS.-— See  Gelatine, 

ISLB  OF  WIGHT.-*-The  ]portion  best 
adapted  by  shelter  and  situation  for  the 
residence  of  the  invalid,  is  the  ITndercUff, 
of  which  Sir  James  Clark  observea :  '*  The 
continuous  range  of  high  hills  which  sepa- 
rates this  district  from  the  rest  of  the 
island,  protects  it  most  efieetually  firom 
all  northerly  vrinds,  while  numerous  short 
ridges,  projecting  from  the  main  range  to- 
waids  the  sea,  break  in  a  considerable 
measure  the  violence  of  the  south-west 
winds. 

*'  The  defence  afforded  b^  this  natural 
bulwark  against  northerly  wmda  ia,  indeed. 


lyiipslM— Foot-not«. 
Wt  do  drag  bat  had 


a  gnaUr  oambor  of  fMhionablo  inaovatlont  m  regsrdt  tho  now  pn- 
lU  uho  which  hftve  from  tiino  to  timo  beon  introduood  to  pracUotk  It  1^  bowovor,  qoMtloo- 
r  of  thorn  art  mporior  to  tho  old  Tinetore  of  tho  Marloto  of  Iron.  Many  of  tbo  now  onto  ore  vory 
,  Among  tho  mott  luef  ul  and  tbe  boat,  may  bo  montloned  Synip  of  tho  Phoopbalo  of  Iron— doaa^ 
>  dracfamo,  ood  for  ipocUl  oaoao.  Araanioto  of  Iron— doao.  ono  tvantHbartb  to  ono  aixtk  of  a  fraia. 
»  of  Stryobala  aid  Iron,  ia  also  o  vakiablo  preparslioa  la  atoais  dy^pipsts,  and  la  oirtaia  Aibo* 

•  graina 
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perfeet   than    anything   of  the   kind 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  in  England.*' 

From  the  elevated  position  of  the  Under* 
cliff,  fogi  are  rare,  and  leta  rain  falls  than 
in  other  parte  of  the  island:  and  the  soil 
being  of  sandstone  and  chalk,  the  ground 
Hpeeoily  dries  after  rain  has  fallen.  **  The 
mildness  and  dryness  of  the  climate  during 
winter  may  be  in  some  degree  estimated 
by  the  circumstance  of  myrtles,  geraniums, 
sweet-scented  verbena,  axid  various  tender 
and  green-house  plants  usually  withstand- 
ing the  winter  in  the  open  flower-borders.*' 

The  Isle  of  Wight  is  undoubtedly  suited 
to  most  of  those  cases  where  a  mild  winter 
residence  is  indicated. 

ISSUE. — ^An  issue  is  an  artificial  sore, 
firom  which  a  discharge  of  matter  is  kept 
up  by  artificial  means ;  it  may,  therefore, 
be  formed  in  various  ways,  such  as  burning 
with  a  red  hot  iron,  hj  caustics,  &c. ;  but 
the  most  general,  and  mdeed  common  form 
in  popular  use,  is  the  pea  issue.  This  is 
made  by  pinching  up  a  fold  of  the  skin, 
and  making  an  incision  into  it,  which  vrill 
admit  the  insertion  of  two  or  three  peas, 
which  are  to  be  secured  in  the  wound 
by  adhesive  plasters.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  days  tne  irritation  occasioned  by 
the  peas  causes  discharge-  of  matter ;  the 
peas  are  genertilly  changed  every  day,  or 
two  days,  as  long  as  the  issue  is  aesired  to 
be  kept  open. 

A  very  good  issue  may  be  formed  by 
blbtering  the  skin  by  means  of  one  of  the 
1)li8tering  tissues,  and  applying  daily  a  piece 
of  the  same  tissue  to  the  sore,  to  keep  up 
the  irritation. 

The  seton  is  only  another  form  of  issue, 
made  by  passing  a  skein  of  silk  through  a 
fold  in  the  skin,  oy  means  of  a  scton  needle 
made  for  the  purpose.* 

The  principle  on  which  issues,  setons, 
and  other  means  of  counter-irritation  are 
established,  is  that  of  producing  derivative 
action,  and  to  the  article  on  that  subject 
the  reader  is  referred ;  also  to  *'  Counter- 
Irritation,"  ••Blister,"  &c.  The  strictest 
cleanliness  must  always  be  observed  about 
an  issue  or  seton,  or  any  other  discharging 
sore.  It  is  perhaps  sun^uous  to  add,  that 
an  issue  should  never  oe  made  on  a  portion 
of  the  skin  which  is  liable  to  be  visible. 

ITCH. — ^This  dreaded  skin  affection  con- 
sists of  the  eruption  of  small  pointed  vesi- 
cles, which  shew  themselves  chiefly  upon 
the  wriste  and  between  the  flngers,  but  also 
at  the  bends  of  both  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities — in  children,  upon  the  breecbf 
— and  is  attended  with  excessive  itching, 
when  the  person  affected  gets  warmer  thui 
usual,  cither  in  bed  or  after  taking  stimu- 

*  Two  or  threo  threadt  soaked  In  blistering  flald,  and  placed  behind  tba  ear,  form  a  ooBveoleiit  Imml  la 
easM  of  eye  or  ear  dheue,  Notblof  acts  to  efieetoally,  and  at  the  same  time  ao  mBdly,  la  kaasiBr  as 
dfcieharge  from  a  Mistered  snrfaoe  aa  Albeapeyer*8  patent  plaster. 

f  Beeaose  the  tomb  <tr(fte  mmm  have  hem  vgtdUd  iutke  ffnt  inalaiice,  and  have  '*'*"'iniTi1r^ttfl  the  dbaast 
cbleflf  to  tbla  part. 

%  There  la  now  no  doobt  that  the  dinease  to  doe  to  the  praaaaea  of  the  paraalta. 

f  TtMoaeor  the  petaah  to  to  diaaolva  the  eotiele  and  ao  admUof  the  anlphar  fteely  etsftef  the  greena 
where  the  aulmalenlea  barrow.    The  above  ointment  to  by  far  the  bast  yet  dtoeoverad  for  tie 
of  Itch. 
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lating  food  or  exerdse.  The  itch  attacks 
persons  of  all  ages,  or  of  either  aez«  and 
may  be  spread  by  contagion  through  thoee 
of  any  rank  of  life ;  it  is,  hovrever,  more 
likely  to  become  establishedt  and  to  be  pto- 
pagated  wherever  deanliness  is  neglected ; 
and  amon^  the  poor,  especially  in  those  oJ 
bad  constitution,  and  wno  are  also  iMuUy 
nourished  and  clothed,  it  is  apt  to  be  mixed 
up  with  other  eruptions,  in^cative  of  the 
impaired  constitutional  power. 

Coincident  with  the  eruption  of  itch, 
there  is  often  discoverable  a  minute  insect 
of  the  mite  kind,  which  burrows  in  and 
deposits  its  eggs  in  the  skin.  By  some,  the 
origin  of  the  disease  is  ascribed  to  this 
insect,  by  others  this  is  denied.^ 

Fortunately  the  cure  of  this  disagreeable 
affection  is  in  almost  all  cases  certain  and 
quick ;  sulphur  being  the  agent  generally 
employed  in  the  form  of  ointment,  made  by 
rubbxnff  up  one  part  of  the  common  flowers 
of  sulpnur  with  two  parts  of  lard.  Before 
the  application  is  used,  the  entire  skin 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  soap 
and  water;  the  ointment  must  then  be  weU 
rubbed  in  all  over  the  body,  and  waidied 
off  again  next  morning ;  the  person  sleep- 
ing in  a  flannel  dress,  or  between  blankets. 
This  process  may  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times  if  req^uisite.  In  persons  ef  full  habit 
of  body,  it  is  advisable  for  them  to  take  an 
active  purgative  the  day  before  using  the 
sulphur  ointment. 

A  much  quicker  method  of  cure  is  said  to 
be  employed  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Louis,  in 
Paris.  It  is  thus  reported  in  the  Lancet  for 
December  20,  1851 :— ••  The  patient  is  put 
into  a  warm  bath,  and  rubbed  for  an  hour 
with  vellow  soap ;  he  then  passes  into  a 
clean  bath,  where  he  continues  to  cleaoae 
his  skin  for  another  hour.  After  leaving 
this  bath  he  is  taken  to  a  particulv  room 
fitted  for  this  purpose,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
one  of  his  fellow-sufferers,  he  is  rubbed  all 
over  for  half-an-hour  vrith  the  following 
ointment :  Lard  eight  parts,  flower  of  sul- 
phur two  parts,  carbonate  of  potaah§oiie 
part."  After  this  friction  the  patient  is 
generally  cured. 

In  a  dfisease  of  so  contagious  a  nature  as 
itch,  the  utmost  care  is  requisite  in  the 
avoidance,  not  only  of  contact  with  the 
person  suffering,  but  yrith  any  article  a£ 
dress,  or  otherwise,  which  he  may  have 
made  use  of;  and  when  the  person  who  has 
suffered  is  cured,  it  is  requisite  for  him 
to  exert  equal  care  vrith  respect  to  these 
things  himself,  until  they  have  been,  pnri- 
fled,  either  by  leashing,  or  by  fumigation 
with  sulphur^bcaring  in  mind  the  effect 
of  the  latter  agent  in  changing  or  diadiaig- 
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kj  die  eolonr  of  articles  of  famiture  or 
dreii.  By  some  U  is  said  Ihat  itch  can  be 
eared  bj  the  rablring  in  of  simple  lard,  or 
of  dive  or  any  of  the  fixed  oils  into  the 
akin;  the  application  bein^  used  twice 
duly,  fw  tw»  or  three  days  in  succession. 
Tbe  antbor  has  no  experience  of  the  prac- 
tioe,  but  it  is  worthy  of  trial,  if  it  will 
n^tenede  the  somewhat  filthy,  and  cer- 
tunlf  not  Tery  odorous  application  of  sul- 
pbur.*  Kr.  &asmua  Wilson  states  that  he 
Ml  foimd  camphor  diMoWed  in  olive  oil, 
It  to  eight,  perfectly  efficacious  as  an 
ition  in  the  cure  of  itch.     "When 


is  used  for  the  cure  of  itch,  it  may 

I  some  amount  of  irritation  of  the 

Ak,  which,  being  mistaken  for  the  uncured 
dJMiie,  sometimes  causes  persons  to  go  on 
nbbing  long  after  the  itch  is  cured,  there- 
by keeling  up  unnecessary  irritation  and 
CMBiig  needleas  trouble  and  uneasiness.f 

JALAP, — so  well  known  as  a  pnrgatiTe, 
ii  thi  root  of  a  spedes  of  plant  reaembliog 
a  CQBfolmlus,  a  native  of  South  America, 
in  auM  being  derived  from  Jalapa,  a  town 
iaXoieo,  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
the  drag  is  produced.    Jalap  is  an  active 
pvgitive,  in  doses  of  firom  ten  to  thirty 
gnins,  but  with  some  persons  it  causes 
pett  nausea,  and  others  it  gripes  severely. 
The  bett  form  for  its   administration  is 
the  eompound  powder,  composed  of  jalap 
ia  powder  three  ounces,  cream  of  tartar 
iis  oonces,  and  ginger  two  drachms,  well 
nbbed  up  together ;  the  dose  half  a  drachm 
te  a  draomi.    There  are  purgatives  more 
NQfenient  for  domestic  use  than  jalap. 

JAMES'S  POWDER.— See  Aniinumy. 

JAUNDICE — is  one  of  the  secondary  dis- 
MMi,  the  result  of  a  primary  one.  Tfaiat  is, 
noM  cause,  in  the  first  place,  stops  the  fiow 
of  bile  from  the  Uver ;  and  jaundice,  which 
^QBiiits  hi  the  absorption  of  that  bfie  into 
t^bbod,  is  the  effect. 

Ttiii  impediment  to  the  flow  of  the  bile, 
^  irise  from  whatever  blocks  up  the 
caul  of  the  sail  duct. — See  Gall-Bladder, 
^^obibly,  gaU-stones,  or  thickened  bile, 
**  the  most  eonunon  obstructions ;  but 
*>*ou8  which  press  upon  the  duct,  or 
^Ma,  may  also  stop  the  bile  and  induce 
i*>BdieeL  Jaundice  has  sometimes  succeeded 
^  vUent  mental  emotions.  The  presence 
J^bile  in  the  blood  is  quickly  manifested 
by  tbe  colour  of  the  skm,  and  also  more 
Meohurly  of  the  white  of  the  eye ;  the 
"^  of  colour  varying  from  the  slightest 
P^'^cptible  tinge,  to  deep  golden  yellow,  or 
'['^  nown.  At  the  same  time,  the  stools 
J^^OQe  white  and  chalky -looking,  and 
'b^ltrimr    ■nmnrimn  tha  nersDiration— is 
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deeply  tinged  with  bilet  the  constitutional 
symptoms  are  generally  those  of  disordered 
digestion,  headache,  and  languor.  For 
many  reasons,  jaundice  is  a  disease  which 
ought,  when  possible,  to  be  under  proper 
medical  treatment,  not  so  much  from  the 
danger  of  the  affection  itself,  as  from  its 
being  symptomatic  of  disorder  eUeWhere. 
Shovdd  gall-stone  or  spasm  be  the  cause  of 
jaimdice,  the  case  is  senerally  plain— see 
GtM-Slone—hvLt  should  the  presence  of  a 
tiunour,  or  disease  of  the  liver  be  the  origin, 
it  requires  medical  examination  for  its 
elucidation. 

The  treatment  of  jaundice,  which  unpro- 
fessional persons  may  adopt  in  the  absence 
of  a  medical  man,  is  very  smiple :  from  five 
to  eight  grains  of  "grey  powder"  being 
piven  at  Md-time,  eimer  alone,  or,  if  there 
IS  pain,  made  into  pUl  with  extract  of  hen- 
bane, and  followed  by  a  dose  of  castor-oil 
or  senna  in  the  morning.  When  there  is 
much  acidity  of  the  stonuu:h,  carbonate  of 
soda  may  be  given.  The  diet  should  be 
simple,  devoid  of  milk,  fat,  or  saccharine 
articles  whilst  the  jaundice  exists,  and  all 
alcoholic  stimulant  avoided.  Of  course, 
when  violent  spasmodic  pain  indicates  gall 
stones,  the  measures  recommended  under 
the  article  on  the  subject  must  be  adopted! 

Refer  to^BUe^Qall-Bladder^Liver,  d-c. 

JAWS.— See  SkuU. 

JEJUNUM.— A  portion  of  the  small  in- 
testincs. 

JELLY.— See  Cookery—Gelatine. 

JESUITS  BARK.— See  Bark. 

JOINTS.— Also  called  articulations.  The 
joints,  generally,  firom  their  mobility  and 
exposed  situation,  are  very  liable  both  to 
accident  and  disease ;  in  either  case,  much 
care  on  the  part  of  the  attendants,  and 
much  patience  on  that  of  the  patient,  is 
called  for,  as  it  need  scarcely  be  remarked, 
that  the  most  perfect  rest  is,  in  most  cases 
of  disease  affecting  the  joints,  the  essential, 
for  which  no  other  remedial  measures  will 
compensate.  Licurable  disease  of  the  bones 
of  a  joint  does  not  now,  under  the  improve- 
ments of  modem  surgery,  necessitate  the 
loss  of  the  limb,  the  joint,  such  as  the  elbow 
— and  even  the  knee — ^may  be  cut  out,  and, 
in  the  course  of  time,  a  tolerably  useful 
member  remain,  a  kind  of  new  joint  being 
formed. 

Refer  to  various  joints — Ankle — Hip — 
Knee^  dx.  Refer  also  to  articles — Dislocation 
'^Skeleton^e. 

JOY. — ^This  powerful  and  instantaneous 
mental  emotion,  may  act  beneficially  upon 
the  body,  but  it  may  do  so  in  the  reverse. 
There  are  so  many  recorded  instances,  either 
of  overturned  reason,  or  of  death  resulting 


vriae— sometimes  the  perspiration— is 

*  TMi  bs  been  noved  to  b«  f anaeloat. 
^Ome  to  wblea  tlwre  U  mucri  Irritation  of  tho 
^jMiftlMonliDaryiiMaaaoroore,  eboald  at  oiiee  bo 

SjWpalKtofUndaMrlbesltM  **Ukopoctor.'*  .       .    .    «. 

it— iMiHftrtigiit  rtuwkof  Jaaadlee  may  bo  rtmofid  by  taking  two  compoand  ibnbsrb  pJUs  erery  night 


■kin,  sad  whieh  haro  ran  on  for  any  length  of  tfaMb 
■iMwn  to  a  modieal  man. 
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ftom  exceuive  uid  sudden  Jojr,  ^lAt  too 
mat  caution  cannot  b«  exerted  marouiiag 
It  in  penons  of  •  nervoui  tempeiBmen^  oi 
in  thmo  who  aie  debilitated  by  diacaae. 
Emleprr  hu  resulted  bom  Kuddon  jo;. 

JUGULAR  VEINS— are  the  la^e  Teina 
which  convey  the  blood  &ora  the  head  and 
face,  back  to  the  heart.  Thejr  are  both 
extconal  and  internal. 

Refcrto— J/*cl— fauM,  *c. 

JULEP,— an  old  name  for  what  aM  now 
eaUed  CampHor  Uixttm—ilmi  Wafr,  Ac. 

JUNIPER.— Two  apectea  are  uaed  in 
medicine;  the  common,  well-known,  jumper 
which  grow*  in  thia  country,  and  Che  juniper 
which  jielda  the  aavine.  The  farmer  of 
theae,  the  common  juniper,  ia  a  diuretic,  a 
propertT  it  owes  to  ila  essential  (ol,  and 
cannot  be  employed  in  aaj  belter  form  than 
that  of  Holland's  gin,  which  wu  originally 
introduced  as  a  medicine. — See  Gin.  The 
aanna  is  notorious  from  having  frequently 
bean  employed  for  criminal  purposes,  an^ 
when  10  employed,  from  its  fatally  irritant 
propertica  being  frequently  manifested. 
ijsTuie  haa  been  used  a*  a  remedy  for  de- 
■troying  worms  in  ctuldron,  but  cannot  be 
reguded  aa  aafe.* 

KALI.— FoiABB.— See  Potath. 
tKIDNEY.— The  kidneys,  or  glands  whoso 
oiBce  ia  the  secretion  of  uie.  uime  &x>m  the 
blood,  are  situated  on  cither  side  of  the  spine 
— &g.  A,  1, 1— just  in  what  is  usually  called 
the  "anuiU  of  the  back,"  where  they  lie 


imbedded  in 
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Each  kldner  it  nqipUed 
with  blood,  by  Tcaaela — a,S — imiofa  proceed 
tram,  the  Horta  or  main  blood  Tcaart.  See 
Aoria,  Prom  each  kidney  issosa  a  diieE — 
fig.  A,  3,  3 ;  B,  2— the  twetm,  which  cm- 


Tey*  the  urine  into  the  bladder— fig.  A.  *. 
TVhen  cut  open — fis.B — ihrfciflnnj  iiirwialfc 
even  to  the  naked  eye,  two  Terr  di&ma* 


Btiuctutal   amngementa )    an   miter   i 
granular  looking,  the  "  oortic*! " 
,fig.B,  ff   ■      -■    -  ' 


represented,  ammeed  inprrMnids  ok  « 

with  their  baaes  avtu&tcd  vfcm  die  nm 

tubctance,  and  their  p<unti  cr  (V^ete,  whicteif  "^^ 
are  free,  pointing  inwards,  and  nyminjt  intu-*^*-^ 
a  ce^tad  caTity— fig.  B.  7— the  "pel™"  oag*^* 
barinoflhe  ^iiliii  i    mliiili  maj  liii  iinaiilsJB"  Ij^ 

aa  an  expansion  of  ll mii  i  iiiiifim  iif  lli^^  "^T^ 

UTeter-2.  TheentirekidneyisaiiTriojedlrai^^j; 
a  suffidenlly  strong  mecnbrane  oc  "raiieiili.  ^ 

and  ia  lined  by  a  smooth  "  miionm*^  iiiiiii   i     ^^'^ 
bnne,continued  into  its  csvitr,  bjdw  ni 
from  the  bladder.    Those  wka  en  on 
OD  the  subject,  may  easily  maka  out  '         _ 
particalart,  by  examining  the  fcidDe|s  U  V 
the  aheep.     when  the  minute   rtractaie  ^^ 
of  the  kidney  ia  miaoecopieaUf  « 


ia  seen  to  consiat  of  numbers  of  minute  ttibM 
about  the  diameter  of  a  hair,  ■"■<  '"fr'Ttt 


Sg.B,5--bec<nne  forked  sod  twkted,enidat  ^^ 

last  end  in  a  minute  globular  ezpeniisn,  ob 
kD  tb(  doM  o(  iwB  Id  tH  nWasi  tka  mut,  twsur 


orcrU.  itwtUlsH 


ubiektiie  **eqifllflcrj"  orliair-Bkehranelies 

of  the  tstetj  of  the  kidney  are  spread  out 

initiodof  toft.     It  IB  these  globular  ex- 

fKuaoBM,  each  about  the  one  hundredth  of 

tsfatth  bi  diuneter,  which  give  this  porticm 

of  tibe  kidner  its  granular  appearance.   The 

miimte  blood  TesMla  which  had  been  spread 

ovt  in  a  tuft,  are  again  eoUected  into  one 

vefak— tad  tiieae  minute  yeins  are  distributed 

lodd  ihB  tubular   structure,  previous   to 

being  odlected  into  larger  trunks  for  the 

coBTevinee  of  the  blood  out  of  the  kidney. 

Tteolrfectof  all  this  elaborate  arrangement 

it  tUi  >-<he  urine  is  secreted  from   the 

Ueod  which  is  eonyeyed  into  the  kidney  by 

Hi  own  pro]^  arteiy,  the  wat^  portion  of 

tfaeitid,  banc  stramed  off,  as  it  were,  from 

theminnte  tufted  Tessels,  described  as  bdnc 

expiiided  OTer  iSbid  globular  expansions,  ana 

tke  odur  constituents  being  separated  by 

iteieting  ceUs  from  the  blood,  uter  it  has 

beea  re-odlected  from  these  tufts,  and  as  it 

piiMi  among  the  tubular  structure.    The 

'naa^ijied.  watery  and  other  constituents  of 

the  nine— see  Urine — being  thus  separated. 

^tm  the  Uood,  and  unitecT,  pass  down  the 

*tnight  tubes  in  the  form  of  urine,  which  la- 

^aKharged  fixmi  the  points  of  the  ctmes — 

^.  B,  m-^to  the  central  caTitjr  or  p^vte — 

^  ^whence  it  is  continually  bemg  drained 

^jTby  the  ureter — ^2— into  the  bladder— 4. 

^^  urater  it  about  the  diameter  of  a  goose 

^vSl,  is  about  a^teen  inches  koff,  passes 

"•^rhind  the  bladder,  as  representea  by  the 

^^etted  line— fig.  A— «nd;  enters  that  ozgan 

^^Et  lis  lower  part* 

The  diaeasea  of  the  kidneys  could  not  be 

^EMQ&tablj  entered  into  with  unpiofessional 

~      Msna,  and,  when  suspected,  should,  with- 

dday,  be  submitted;  to  proper  medical 

In  the  meanwhile,  should  there  be 

pdn  in  the  back,  the  application  of 

noist  braut  or  of  heat  and  moisture  in 

way    see  Hm^— will  be  of  senrice ;  a 

^perient»  such  as  castor-oil,  should 

and  also  warm  demulcent  drinks, 

u  dYsters  used.    Should  there  be 

^ddwfaig  and  signs  of  fover,.with  much 

^MMiameM,  of<ev  the  kidne]rs,  ai^  MO  fiM<l»0«/ 

jwfcfai  id  ktmdf  Mood  mar  be  taken  away 

^»7WaAtB  or  capping,  and  a  dose  of  opium 

gwy.    Gfafid— either  in  one  pieee^.or  in 

iHiihs    wwiisl  lines  collects  in  uie  ctmVjr — 

«C*B|  7— and  eauaaa  pain  in  the  back  wmbt 

tt  iCBMbis ;  wheB»  lioweTer,  it  passes  into 

<^  meter    2    it  causes  extremely  Tiolent 

*f>*Mdi0  pafait  oonstituting  what  ii  usually 

^iBid  "H  flfc  of  the  graTel.'^-See  CTWim.* 

XINO^S  EVILr-«  name  for  Sonrfiila, 

^^iih  erigiiiated  In  the  sopentitiaik  that 

IJ^tesaa  was  eared  by  the  touch  of  a  kins  • 

<«  inecftoe  ia  said  to  haTe  originated  with 
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£dwaratiie  Confessor;  it  is,  perhaps,  need- 
less to  add  that  it  has  become  obsolete. 

KING'S  YELLOW— is  m  compound  of 
arsenic  with  sulphur. — See  Art&nie, 

KSNO—ia  the  concrete  luice  of  a  tree,  and 
is  brought  chiefly  from  the  East  Indies :  it 
is  an  astringent  closely  resembling  catechu, 
and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes.-f*  See 
Caiecku, 

KNEE.— The  knee  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  joint  inthc  body,  and  is  certainly 
the  most  serious,  to  be  affected  either  by 
disease  or.  injury. :  it  is  formed  of  three  bones 
— f^.  Ac—the  extremity,  of  the  thigh  bone 


— 1?— the  upper  extremity  of  the  larger  leg 
bone — 2 — and  the  knee-cap,  or  "patella,* 
which  lies  on  the  fore  part  of  the  joint,  but 
which  is  supposed  to  be  removed  in  the 
figure.  The  small  bone  of  the  les — 4— does 
not  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  joint. 
The  rounded  ends  of  the  thigh-bone  rest  in 
shallow  excavations  in  ttxQ  expanded  broad 
head  of  the  bone  of  the  leg,  the  knee-cap 
protecta-  the  joint  in  front,  and  enables  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh  to  act  with  more  ad« 
vantage  and  greater  leverage  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  leg ;  the  entire  joint  being 
fitted  and  bound  together  by  means  of 
cartilages  and  ligaments. — See  Liffomentt, 

The  knee-joint  is  liable  to  become  the 
seat  of  inflammation,  either  acute  or  chronic, 
caused  either  by  violence  or  wounds,  or  as 
the  result  of  c<mstitutional  causes.  In  any 
case,  the  disease  is  of  so  serious  nature,  that 
it  ahotdd  as  soon  as  possible  be  put  under 
proper  medical  care.  If  the  knee-joint 
nas  been  opened  into  by  a  vround,  the 
only  course  for  an  unprofessional  person  to 
pursue  in  the  absence  of  a  surgeon,  is  to 
dose  itms  quickly  and  ^eetually  as  possible. 


4S 


artali^i  disBMa. 
•IKtaoisi 


%tiraaqr  ef  tae  ponder,  and  le  a 


tailflHMt  ItepawderorXtaoiiflkOplmBeBiitatassasftalnof 
vaheilii  pcspamloB  to  Mitatai  eaeei  of  DSatiliaMs  At. 
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Woundif — to  put  the  joint  in  a  state 
of  the  moBt  perfect  rest,  to  keep  it  cool  with 
cold  water  applications,  the  sufferer  being 
put  on  low  diet,  and  the  bowels  attended  to. 
When  inflammation  of  the  knee-joint  arises, 
either  as  a  consequence  of  wound,  or  from 
any  other  cause ;  yery  free  leeching  is  re- 
(^uisite,  along  with  fomentations  and  poul- 
tices, and  me  constitutional  treatment  of 
inflanmiation  generally.  Blisters  near  the 
joint  should  neyer  be  used  in  an  early 
stage. 

**  White  swelling  "  of  the  knee,  so  dreaded 
popularly,  consists  of  increased  efiusion  of 
flmd  into  the  joint,  consequent  upon  disease 
of  some  portion  of  its  structures ;  this,  how- 
ever, and  other  chronic  diseases  of  the  knee, 
require  so  much  educated  skill  and  care,  that 
they  must  be  treated  by  the  medical  man : 
till  nis  aid  is  procured,  the  most  perfect  rest 
of  the  limb,  the  suppression  of  extra  heat  by 
cooling  applications,  the  soothing  of  pain  by 
warm  fomentation  or  poultice,  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  bowels,  and  to  the  diet,  is  all 
that  should  be  attempted.  White  swelling 
is  often  connected  with  a  weakened  and 
scrofulous  state  of  the  constitution,  con- 
sequently, all  debilitatisig  measures  are, 
generally,  to  be  ayoided.  The  knee  b 
sometimes  the  seat  of  a  Tcnr  impleasant 
affection,  termed  **  loose  cartilage,'  which 
consists  of  a  roimded  gristle-like  bod^  lying 
loose  within  the  joint,  and  which,  bemg  apt 
in  the  motions  to  be  squeezed  between  the 
surfaces  of  the  bones,  causes  severe  sicken- 
inz  pain,  and  may  occasion  the  person  to 
fafi.    The  surgeon  must  be  applied  to. 

The  knee-cap,  from  its  exposed  situation 
in  front  of  the  joint,  is  liable  to  various 
accidents,  to  fracture, — see  Patella, — also 
to  dislocation,  bein^  pushed  to  one  side ;  it 
may  be  replaced,  either  by  the  knee  being 
bent  by  a  second  individual,  or  by  straight- 
ening the  knee,  and  bending  the  thigh  upon 
the  body,  so  as  to  relax  the  muscles  on  the 
fore  part  of  tlie  thigh,  within  the  tendons  of 
which  the  knee-cap  b  situated.  On  the 
fore  part  of  the  knee-cap,  between  it  and 
the  skin,  b  placed  a  small  '* bursa" — see 
J3ttr«a—- which  b  liable  to  become  inflamed 
in  persons  who  have  to  kneel  much  on  hard 
substances.  The  affection  b  called  "House- 
maid's Knee,"  from  its  frequent  occurrence 
in  that  class  of  servants,  who  kneel  a  good 
deal ;  it  also  occurs  in  thatchers,  who  press 
the  knee  upon  the  ladder  when  at  work. 
Matter  is  liable  to  form  in  consequ^ice  of 
the  inflammation,  and  in  thb-case  the  treat- 
ment of  abscess  generally  b  requisite.  If  the 
disease  be  taken  early,  the  knee  should  be 
rested,  and  the  inflammation  subdued  by  a 
few  leeches  and  fomentations,  &c. ;  a  blbter 

*  Koatto,  or  M  It  l>  now  called,  Cano,  ii  deddcdlj  ioflu-Sor  to  the  Oil  of  Malt  Fbm,  and  to 
t  Iiif uaion  of  Cosao  floda  a  |rfaca  In  the  BritUh  Pbannacopoftia. 

X  Mr  Popham  ralataa  aevaial  caaea  of  polaooinr  from  Labomam  aeada.  In  tha  l>iiHfo  QumUrff 
The  flret  cffeeta  wara  giddlnaaa  and  pain  in  the  hand,  with  oonatrledon  in  tha  throat.    Aftar  a  tlmi 


will  frequently  remove  the  sweUing,  or  i 
maybe  paintea  over  with  tinetore  of  iodinei 
once  dauy,  for  some  time.  Occasinmally  il 
remains  in  spite  of  treatment  and  ultimatelj 
diMDpears  of  itself. — ^Refer  to  Lej^ — PatsiU, 

KOuSSO,  the  new  remedy  for  ti^e-wonii, 
b  the  product  of  a  plant  brought  from  Abj» 
sinia,  and  certainly  appears  to  be  a  motf 
efficient  cure  for  the  above  most  troublesomi 
and  intractable  disorder.  In  two  caaes^ 
which  had  resbted  all  previous  treatment— 
the  author  found  the  icousso  perfectly  suc- 
cessful. At  the  same  time,  it  la  not  improb' 
able,  if  the  root  of  the  male  fern,  fooM  so 
abundantly  an  thb  country,  was  enmlojed 
with  the  same  precaution  as  the  far-ratohed 
African  remedy,  that  it  would  prove  equally 
efficacious.*The  following  are  the  directians 
issued  by  Mr.  Hooper,  of  FaU  Mall,  vrith 
each  dose  of  kousso : — <*The  kousso  should 
be  taken  in  the  morning;  fasting.  Hie  only 
preparation  necessary  is  that  all  jo^mI  food 
should  be  abstained  f«*om  for  twenty-fina 
hours  before  taking  it  i  and  a  dose  of  castor 
oil,  or  a  saline  purgative,  administered  the 
previous  evening.  The  powder  b  to  be 
thoroughly  mixed  vnth  about  half-a-pint 
of  lukewarm  water,  (for  an  adult),  and 
allowed  to  infuse  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
being  occasionally  stirred.  The  wluUe  b 
to  be  taken,  liquid  and  powder,  at  ene^ 
two,  or  three  draughts,  at  short  intervals^ 
being  washed  down  by  cold  vrater  and 
lemon-juice,  or  an^  agreeable  fluid.  To 
promote  the  operation,  tea  (without  sugai 
or  milk)  may  be  taken,  but  nothins  ^e 
In  three  or  /our  hours,  if  the  remedy  has 
not  operated,  a  dose  of  castor-oil,  or  a  salina 
purgative,  should  be  administered." 

^usso  b  now  much  reduced  frt>m  the 
very  hi^  price  at  which  it  was  first  soULf 

Kefer  to— Fern — IVorma^  4*- 

KREASOTE.— See  CreatoU. 

LABOUR.— See  ChOd-hirth. 

LABURNUM.— The  seeds,  and  also  the 
bark  of  the  common  laburnum  are  highly 
poisonous,  and  a  few  cases  have  occurred  in 
which  children  have  been  seriously  a^ctiwl 
in  consequence  of  their  eating  the  foimar. 
Vomiting,  with  delirium  and  stupor,  are  said 
to  be  the  consequences^  Treatment  similar 
to  that  recommended  under  **  Belladomia  " 
should  be  sesorted  to,  and  medical  aiibt* 
ance  procured  vnthout  delay. 

LACERA'nON.— See  TTotnuif. 

LACTATION.- The  secretioitoC  milk. 
LACTEAL.— See  AbwrbentB^Dim^Hm. 
LACTUCA.— See  LsUum. 
LAMB— like  other  '*  young  meats,"  is 
not  so  desirable  for  invalids  as  mutUm. 
LAMENESS.— See  AnkU-^Defiimii^  ^e. 


the  atomaeh  cams  on,  with  ooUapaa  and  vooiiUng  of  dark  gramoaa  mattar,  twitohinga  of  tha 
pupila.    Tho  patlcnta  all  raoovarad  ondar  appropriata  traataiaat,  aa  reoommandad  aadar  ** 
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LAKCET.— See  Bkod-ktttng. 

LANGUOR  is  a  ferj  general  •ymptom  of 
diMtiet  md  11 — ^bcrth  true  and  &ue  umguor 
— «aflicicntlT  treated  of  under  the  head  of 
-Dehfligry 

LABTOX— The  organ  of  Toice  situated 
It  the  top  of  the  windpipe.^See  Lungi* 

LAUDANUM.— TnrcTV&B  ov  Opium.— 

LAUGHTER,— which  arises  from  an 

oeited  eondition  of  the  nerrons  system, 

ihoo^  prorerhial  as  a  promoter  of  health, 

najnererthelessvif  excessiye  and  prolonged, 

fife   rise    to  seiioiis  consequences ;   1^ 

ft  of  XaxjjtiUx  mi^ht  pass  into  one  of  con* 

talfiooa  m  a  predisposed  constitution ;  or  in 

a  child,    llie  practice  of  tickling  children, 

•ad  thus  keepmg  them  in  a  state  of  laughter 

ftr  Mme  time,  is  strongly  to  be  condemned, 

ad  may  be  attended  with  some  mischief. 

Befer  to— CoAvuMbn. 

LAUREL.  —  The  common  laurel,  more 

putioilazly  its  young  shoots  and  leaves, 

coatiiiis  a  considerable  proportion  of  prus- 

■e  idd,  and  a  few  cases  of  poisoning  have 

otemed  by  their  distilled  water.  The  prac- 

tiee  of  using  laurel  leaves  in  confectionary 

fiv  the  sake  of  the  flavour  is  not  to  be 

moBuaended. 

lAVBllENT*— A  clyster.— See  Cly$ter. 

LAXATTVE—See  Purgative. 

LEAD. — ^This  metal  is  of  importance  in 

a  nediesl  point  of  view,  both  on  account 

of  iti  medirinsi,  and  of  its  poisonous  pro- 

Of  its  various  medicinal  preparations,  it 
viU  be  fufficient  here  to  notice  three.  The 
aeetite,  or  "sugar  of  lead  ;"  the  solution 
•rf  in  acetate  of  lead,  orgoulard's  extract ; 
ttd  the  lead  plaster.  The  acetate  of  lead 
"wed  both  externally  and  internally.  In 
the  (Sonner  case,  in  the  proportion  of  from 
^  to  five  or  six  grains  to  the  ounce  of  dis- 
^Ued,  or  rain  water,  it  forms  one  of  the 
hjMt cooling  lotions;  it  may  also  be  used 
^^7  warm,  either  simply,  or  with  the  ad- 
^iwa  of  one  or  two  drachms  of  laudanum 
to  the  half-pint.  The  weaker  solutions  of 
"H^r  of  lead,  one  or  two  grains  to  the 
^^*i*ce,  ire  often  used  as  an  eye-wash,  but 
^  Bot  10  generally  useful  as  zinc.  Inter- 
**^i  ngar  of  leacl  acts  powerfollv  as  an 
"|q»8ttt,  and  ma^  be  given  in  doses  of 
?^  two  to  four  grains,  once  in  eight  hours, 
^^^of  emtrgeney^  by  the  improfessional. 
|[^*  SneraUy  made  into  pill  with  crumb 
^.hnad;  cnten,  quarter  of  a  gprain  of 
"r*°A  ia  eombined  with  it,  and  it  is  ad- 
T"*^  to  wash  the  dose  down  with  a 
IH^^t  of  weak  vinegar  and  water.  The 
^  eaica,  such  as  alxurtion,  in  which,  in 
^^^tmmofatt  medical  auiHante^  sugar  of 


lead  maybe  siven  domestically,  are  par- 
ticularly noted  when  treated  of  in  this  work. 

The  solution  of  lead — Ligmr  Plumbi—yB 
used  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  drachm 
to  the  half-pmt  lotion.  It  ought  to  be  known, 
that  symptoms  of  lead-poisoning  have  been 
developed  in  consequence  of  the  continued 
use  ef  lead  lotions  to  ulcerated  surfaces. 

Lead  plaster  ia  the  most  uniiritating  form 
of  plaster  we  possess,  and  is  ]ure&rable 
to  oiachyion  on  irritable  skins ;  it  is  also 
the  best  in  abrasions  and  bed-acres.  Lead, 
when  conveyed  into  the  system  in  minute 
doses  for  an^  length  of  time,  occasion^ 
serious  constitutioiud  effects,  the  most  re- 
maritable  being  palsy,  and  obstinate  con- 
stipation, with  colic. — See  CoUe*  Persons 
such  as  painters,  type-founders,  Ac.^see 
^r^uan— who  work  with  lead  or  its  pre- 
parations, are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  tiius 
affected  by  it.  The  subject  is  sufficiently 
entered  into  in  the  artides  above-men- 
tioned. Another  very  fertile  source,  how- 
ever, of  the  introduction  of  lead  into  the 
system  in  individual  minute  doses,  but 
tdtimately,  by  the  accumulation  of  these, 
in  poisonous  quantity,  is  from  the  pipes  in 
which  water  is  conveyed  for  hous^old  pur- 
poses.* See  Water, 

Hie  common  use  of  lead  or  its  prepara- 
tions, in  the  arts,  either  legitimately  or 
frtiudulently,  is  not  an  unfrequent  cause 
of  disagreeable,  sometimes  of  fatal  attacks, 
in  consequence  of  the  metal  finding  its  way 
into  the  body.  The  use  of  lead  as  a  glaze 
to  eartiienware  vessels,  may  prove  a  source 
of  great  injury,  being  liable  to  be  dissolved 
off,  especially  when  the  vessels  are  new, 
cither  by  fatty  or  acid  matters. — See  Drip- 
ping, Confectionary  is  sometimes  coloured 
wiUi  the  yellow  chromate  of  lead,  or  with 
Turner's  yellow  or  chloride  of  lead;  or 
whitened  oy  the  most  poisonous  prepara- 
tion of  all,  the  carbonate  of  lead.  Wine 
when  sour  has  been  sweetened  by  the  use 
of  litharge,  or  oxide  of  lead,  and  m  conse- 
quenee  of  this  fraud,  a  fatal  epidemic  colic 
at  one  time  prevailed  in  Pans.  Wine  is 
also  sometimes  accidentally  impregnated 
with  lead,  in  consequence  of  shot  which 
had  been  used  to  clean  bottles,  having  been 
left  in  them.  Poisoning  has  occurred  from 
tins  cause.  New  rum  and  cider  are  both  apt 
to  become  impregnated  with  lead  in  the 
manufacture.  Symptoms  of  colic  ha\e 
beoi  brought  on  in  persons  living  much 
in  a  room  newly  painted  with  lead  colours. 
The  white  glased  cards,  are  made  so  by 
means  of  lead,  and  might  injure  children, 
who  are  apt  to  suck  them  at  times  if  they 
come  in  their  way.  Many  of  the  hair-dyes 
contain  lead,  and  have  caused  injury,  f 


-  ▼■y  tmfUtOj  a  dltHngiiithcd  mtdleal  profenor  was  fatally  poiioaad  In  hli  own  hooaa  from  thia  eaoae. 
^fivaiar  It  not  naarly  to  danftroot  InthU  reapeet  aa  aoft,  baeaoao  the  aalta  in  hard  watar  ffeaanlly  fbnn 
"-  '  '-  anNiiMl  tha  laad,  and  prarent  it  being ii^urionaly  aotad  on  by  tba  watar. 


t  PaHy  powdar.  so  aztMiaivaly  oiad  in  many  giaia  worlu,  for  tba  poliahing  of  flaaa,  ia  a  fartila  aooroa  of 
'"■PiMng.  Workmao  mnployed  In  making  braaatapa  sra  also  aa^^aetto  it,  load  baiof  mtzad  fraaly  wtta 
ttiwwSikthayasik 
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When  the  c«u*m  of  Uad  poiBoniiig  met 
■loirij,  &om  the  imallneu  of  tlte  qnantit; 
taken  in  xt  once,  the  Bymptonu  axe  generkllv 
those  described  nndei  Colic ;  but  when  Uie 
iloM  is  Ut^,  it  quickly  biiag*  on  punfol 
colic.  Tomitiiig,  and  extreme  deprassion. 
In  lueh  cam,  the  beat  measures  to  bo 
pursued  undl  medical  assistance  can  bo 
procured,  would  be  the  admin  iitrotion  o£ 
vinegar  in  the  first  plaoe,  and  in  six  or 
eight  minutes  after,  an  emetic  of  half  B 
dntehm  to  a  drachm  of  sulphate  of  sins, 
or  Mme  other  ralphate,  such  as  Bpsom  sb1i» 
or  glMiber  salts.  In  inantit;  proportionate  . 
to  tM  lead  swsllowed.  The  vinegar  in  i' 
first  place  conTcrta  the  lead  into  one  of 
least  poisonoua  salts,  and  the  one  most  oaiily. 
decomposed  by  the  sulphates. 

The  accumulation  of  lead  poison  in  tha 
■ystem,  is  in  many  cases  denoted  by  the  ex- 
iitaace  of  a  bluish  line  along  the  margin 
of  the  gums,  at  their  junction  with  Ulc 
teeth,  and  is  a  sign  which  shouldialways  be 
looked  for  when  any  suspicion  exists.* 

Refer  to— AHiian-CUic—CoiutipatU 
Lilhargt—Pabn—Water,  Ac. 

LEAMINGTON.— "The  climate  of  Lea- 
mington,"  says  a  Ktident  physician,  "_ 
more  mild  and  equal  than  thatof  the  pe«ter 
part  of  the  inlukd  watering  places^  it  is 

neither  exposed  to  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  nor 
to  the  frequent  rains  whi^  a  mountainous 
neighbourhood  so  constantly  attracts, 

"  Uf  the  springs,  the  most  used  is  tha  Old 
Well ;   the  following  a 
ingredients  in  a  pint  of 

Muriate  of  Soda 
Sulphate  of  Soda  - 
Muriate  of  Ume        -. 
Muriate  of  Magnesia    - 

Cubic  Inche*. 
CarbonicAdd  .        -        ■    2'1I)3 
Arote  ....         0-fi37 
Ozjgem   .        -        -        .    0,075 
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catioti,  hepatic  obsOttetion, 

emptions  about  the  Une,  m  also  in  chronic, 

RonnoMee,  e^ecialljr  when  constipation  of 

UXCH. — The  general  appearuce  of  the 
iMeh  it  ia  unoeceasary  to  dMcnbe,  the  soft, 
ringed  body  being  common  to  all  the  tribe. 
Two  speciea  only,  howerer,  are  recognised 
in  this  country  m  fit  fv  medical  pwpeaee  j 


these  ue  each  <li«Hngni»hn^  by  ais  crenuih 
I  stripes  di^Med  down  tfie 

the  belly  bcini,  \a  the  oae,  dirty  yellow 
spotted  with  black,  in  the  other,  grMoiik 

.try,  but  occurs  throughout  norlhom 
and  central  Europe. 

leeches  fit  for  medical  purpoaes  are  atid, 
by  St.  Boyle,  to  abouad  in  India :  many  of 
those  now  used  in  this  coimtty  ore  brought 
&om  Hamburg,  where  they  are  collected 
by  the  merchants  from  difiWent  parte  of  dte 
The  former  of  the  ti 


often  known  as  the  "brown  leech;"   __ 
other,  unspotted,  as  the  '*  green  leech." 

The  nanowest  extremity  of  the  leech — 
fig.  A,  1 — isthe  tucking  mouth,  the  hroadet, 
ia  simply  provided  with  a  sucker — S— t^ 
means  of  which  the  t"'''"«i  attache*  iti^ 
to  any  substance.  The  mouth  ia  fumished 
with  three  "macdiblea," — fig.  A,  3 — the 


edge*  of  which  arc  set  with  minute  teeth, 
by  means  of  which  tho  ""'""l  perforalea 
tbe  ikin,  after  it  has  been  sucked  up, 
by  a  sawing  action;  the  msndibU*  alee. 


probably,  keep  the  edge*  of  tha  wound 
asunder,  and  form  a  tort  of  tube  thron|rit 
which  the  blood  passes.     The  inTnlHiMe 


properties  of  the  leech 

of  blood  are  sufficiently  wdl  known 

same  time,  these  are  oftem,  in  a  iiiiimbis. 

led,    by   unskilful    and    IgnoiaDt 

„  nemt  in  application.  WlienleeeU^ 
are  required,  it  i*  always  bettei  to  b«  pc«- 
Ttded  with  more  than  Uke  number  Ihuight 
requisite,  in  case,  aa  often  oeenis.  wamm 
cannot  be  made  to  fasten.  Wh^  penaM 
can  chooee  their  own  leeches,  tlM  rsMtlirt 
mode  of  aelection  is,  to  take  a  nuabv  ^ 
in  the  hand,  and  gently  to  olaee  it  ^NK 
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them,  tba  itrangest  and  most  TigorouB  of 

the  uiinAlt  will  contnct  themgelves  into  a 

tolenUy  linn  ball :  the  nme  may  be  done 

jut  pieriooa  to  application.    Some  persons 

noQBmend  leeches  to  be  removed  from  the 

viter  in  which  thej  are  ke^t,  about  an  hour 

befisre  Ihej  are  wanted,  bemg  in  the  mean- 

whOe  laid  upon  a  towel.  The  part  to  which 

)eeefacs  are  to  be  applied,  must  preyiously  be 

thflrauridy  cleansed  with  warm  water,  and 

when  they  are  put  on  by  the  order  of  a 

nedical  man,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  better  to 

hsis  the  space  wUhin  tohtch  they  are  to  be 

Jaud,  wutrked  out  with  ink*     Many  methods 

of  ippljing  leeches  are  recommended,  but 

nQoe^  perhaps,  is  so  generally  applicable,  as 

NQ&nng  them  withm  the  proper  space,  by 

BMm  01  an  inverted  wine-glass ;  m  situa- 

tioBi  irhere  this  cannot  be  done,  they  may 

be  pot  on  individually  by  hand,  holding 

titt  one  by  the  larger  end,  till  it  has 

tecaed,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  doth.    In 

uae  ntoations,  such  as  the  interior  of 

the  Booth,  a  leech  glass— fig.  B — ^made 
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^codois  a  single  leech,  is  convenient. 
^'^^  leeches  have  festcned,  they  should 
heiDewed  to  suck  perfectly  uncusturbed, 
'^■^  on  the  smooth  uiin,  or  some 
">pwi  tiurface ;  if  they  hang  down  upon 
w>  or  any  rough  material,  they  are 
^  to  get  ndgetty,  and  to  drop  off  too 
*^'<'B.  After  leeches  have  come  off,  it  is  in 
2^  cases  dedrable  to  encourage  further 
"<>^  of  Uocd,  and  for  this  purpose,  hot 
P<>*|t>oes  of  bread  or  bran  are  most  useful ; 
^•ttistions  and  circumstances  where  the 
fv^tttare  is  objectionable,  pieces  of  soft 
uacB  or  eaheo,  made  ouite  hot,  will  answer 
^*7  vdl,  ami^iied,  folded  two  or  three 
upon  the  place.  In  children,  and 
perions  who  bleed  freely,  but  little 


encouragement  is  required,  the  difficulty 
often  bemg  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood. 

The  possibility  of  this  occurrence  should 
alwajs  be  kept  in  mind  when  leeches  are 
applied  to  such  persons,  and,  as  a  rule,  they 
ought  always  to  he  placed  over  a  boneagainst 
tofSeh  preisttre  can  be  made,  and  never,  unless 
for  some  very  cogent  reason,  upon  such 
places  as  the  nede  or  iMomcn ;  most  of  the 
cases  of  fatal  bleeding  from  leech-bites  in 
children,  have  probably  occurred  from  want 
of  attention  to  the  above  precautions. 

When  bleeding  from  leech-bites  continues 
longer  than  is  uiousht  necessary,  it  may 
generallv  be  stopped  by  placing  a  small  pad 
of  folded  lint  over  the  wound,  and  keeping 
up  pressure  with  the  finger  for  some  tunc, 
provided  there  is  the  bone  underneath  to 
press  against ;  when  the  bleeding  seems  to 
be  arrested,  the  UtUe  pad  mav  be  kept  in  its 
place  by  one  or  two  strips  of  adhesive  plaster. 
If  the  simple  pad  appears  insufficient,  it 
may  be  soaked  in  a  strong  hot  solution  of 
alum.  Even  should  there  be  no  bone  under- 
neath against  which  pressure  can  be  made, 
the  above  plan  may  succeed,  but  it  may  not, 
in  such  cases,  it  is  often  recommended  to 
pass  a  pointed  piece  of  caustic  into  the 
woimd ;  but  this  is  not  a  very  efficient  plan, 
and  the  pain  it  causes,  by  making  a  child 
cry,  increases  the  tendency  to  the  fiow  of 
blood.  In  an  extreme  case,  a  sewing  needJe 
passed  through  the  wound  from  side  to  side, 
and  wrapped  about  with  a  thread — ^fig.  C — 
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will  stop  further  loss  of  blood ;  at  the  sams 
time,  the  author  must  add,  that  he  never 
found  a  case  resist  pressure  well  and  care- 
fully used.  Such  cases  ought,  of  course,  to 
be  attended  to  by  a  medical  man,  if  possible ; 
but  at  a  distance  in  the  country,  it  would  be 
better  for  a  mother  even  to  use  the  remedies 
stated,  than  to  let  her  child  bleed  to  death. 
Any  other  astrineent  remedies  may,  of 
course,  be  tried,  if  they  are  procurable. — 
See  Aitringenti  and  StyptUt,  A  wire  or 
skewer,  heated  to  a  white  heat,  has  been 
employed  for  the  purpose,  being  thrust  into 
the  wound. 

It  ought  further  to  be  remembered,  that 
even  after  leech-bites  have  ceased  to  bleed 
in  children,  they  may,  especially  under  the 
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influence  of  waimth,  burst  out  agein*  and 
fatal  conBequences  have  ensued,  mna  chil- 
dren beinff  placed  in  bed  after  leeching,  and 
not  being  looked  at  during  the  night ;  ther 
haTC  be^me  completely  drained  of  blooa. 
On  this  account  it  is  always  desirable,  when 
it  can  be  done,  that  leeches  should  be  jmt 
tQNMi  ehUdrtm  in  the  fort  part  of  the  day^  and 
also,  that  examination  should  be  made  from 
time  to  time  after  the  operation  is  oyer,  to  see 
that  all  is  ri^ht :  if  it  is  night,  a  light  should 
be  burned  m  the  room.  It  is  not  only 
the  immediate  consequence  of  ezcessiye 
bleeding  which  is  to  oe  dreaded,  but  the 
unnecessary  loss  may  make  all  the  differ- 
ence between  a  child  struggling  through  an 
illness  or  not. — See  Blood  and  Hemorrhage, 
in  a  few  indiyiduals,  the  application  of 
leeches  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  inflammatory 
swelling  of  tiie  skin,  resemblmg  erysipelas ; 
of  course  this  is  an  obstacle  to  their  use  on 
sUi^t  occasions ;  the  swelling  may  be  sub* 
dued  by  the  lead  lotion,  cold  or  warm,  as 


most  a^eeable  to  the  feeling  of  the  patient. 

There  is  often  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  leeches  to  fix  where  and  when  uiey 
are  wanted;  this  may  arlBC  from  yarious 
causes,  the  leeches  may  be  sickly,  or  torpid 
from,  cold,  or  may  have  been  recently  used, 
or,  as  they  are  ratner  sensitiye,  the  slun  may 
be  unclean,  either  from  its  own  perspiration, 
&c.,  or  from  applications,  such  as  embroca- 
tions, &c.,  which  haye  been  used  to  it.  It  is 
vain  to  attempt  to  apply  leeches  if  this  is  the 
case ;  the  skin,  therefore,  must  be  made  tho- 
roughly clean,  and  if  there  is  hair  on  the  spot, 
it  must  be  shayed  off  clean  and  smooth ;  as  a 
further  inducement,  a  little  cream,  sugar 
and  water,  or  blood,  may  be  put  on  the 
skin.  K  cold  is  thousht  to  haye  rendered 
the  leeches  inactiye,  tneir  immersion  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  water — temperature 
70* — will  be  the  best  remedy ;  the  addition 
of  a  couple  of  table-spoonfuls  of  porter  to 
the  half -pint  of  water  will  not  unfrequently 
make  them  more  liyely. 

If  it  is  wished  to  detach  aleechbefore  it  has 
finished  sucking,  it  must  not  be  pulled  off; 
a  few  grains  of  common  salt  sprinkled  on  its 
head,  will  cause  it  to  drop  oftverj  quickly. 
When  leeches  come  ofi^  it  is  the  common 
practice  to  put  them  upon  a  plate  of  salt, 
which  makes  them  disgorge  the  blood  they 
have  sucked ;  this  is  better  done,  by  putting 
them  into  a  little,  not  yery  strong  salt  water, 
which  is  equally  effectual,  but  does  not  i^j  ure 
them  as  the  salt  in  substance  is  apt  to  do. 
After  the  greater  amount  of  blood  has  been 
thrown  up  under  the  influence  of  the  salt, 
the  leech  should  then  be  <*  stripped,"  that 
is,  its  tail  end  being  held  ^imiy  between 
the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand,  the 
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animal  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  thun 
and  finger  of  the  right,  nearly  up  to  tl 
head ;  by  this  means  it  is  fireed  nom  tl 
blood,  and  is  sooner  fit  for  use.  Bloc 
which  has  been  drawn  by  leechesy  affbn 
no  guide  to  a  medical  man  like  that  taki 
by  the  lancet,  it  therefore  need  not,  as 
onen  done,  be  kept  for  his  inspection.  Afti 
the  leeches  haye  oeen  stripped,  they  shoul 
be  put  into  some  fi^eh  water,  which  wi 
require  changing  twice -a-day  for  the  fin 
two  or  three  days,  afterwards,  only  eTei 
four  or  fiye  days. 

The  great  expense  of  leeches  renders 
important  that  the  best  means  of  presenin 
them,  and  of  rendering  them,  u  posaibli 
again   quickly  ready  u>r  use,  should  I 
known. 

They  are  best  kept  in  good  sised  wide 
mouthed  jars  or  bottles,  half  filled  wit 
rain  or  pure  spring  water,  coyered  at  to 
with  gause,  or  some  such  material«  an 
haying  at  the  bottom  a  little  clean  san 
or  grayel  on  which  the  creaturea  can  m 
themselyes,  and  so  clear  the  slun  of  th 
slime  which  naturally  coyers  it,  but  whic 
they  cannot  get  quit  of  in  a  vessel  wit 
smooth  surfaces.  The  temperature  of  th 
water  in  which  leeches  are  kept  shoul 
never  get  below  50*  Fahr. ;  the  water  shouli 
be  changed  every  ten  days;  the  place  ii 
which  they  are  kept  must  be  airy  and  fre 
from  strong  odours.  Of  course  dead  o 
sickly  leeches  should  be  removed  at  onc« 
from  the  healthy  ones. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  leeches  whid 
have  been  used,  may  be  rendered  in  a  fen 
days  as  active  and  useful  as  ever,  by  dis* 
solving  a  little  white  sugar  in  tlie  water, 
and  renewing  this  solution  twice,  at  inter- 
vals of  twelve  hours,  and  twice  afterwards 
at  intervals  of  a  day.  Dr.  ChristiBon  says 
**  I  have  tried  this  plan,  and  found  that  tk« 
same  leeches  drew  blood  three  times  ^ 
intervals  of  three  days,  with  scarcely  aia^ 
diminution  of  activity,  and  without  a  deal] 
among  them."  Another  method  reoooD 
mended  is,— after  stripping — "  to  put  then 
into  a  vessel  with  half  an  inch  of  sand  a 
the  bottom,  and  containing  water,  with  tw 
tea-spoonfrils  per  quart  of  French  wbi^ 
wine ;  and  to  char^  the  liquid  daily  ti 
the  fourth  day,  when  pure  water  ii  to  ^ 
substituted."  With  respect  to  the  chooa^ 
of  leeches,  the  following  remarks  df  P 
Christison  are  in^rtant: — *'The  fpur^ 
of  leeches  is  a  more  common  fraud  thm^  ^ 
substitution  of  spurious  species.  Thety  ^ 
known  by  being  less  velvetty  in  their  p^ 
less  flat  when  pressed,  eaid  bv  presents^ 
little  tumour  when  squeesed  oetweetf^^ 
fingers  frt>m  the  head  to  the  tail.    Jjbco*^ 
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luiTe  been  used  are  often  eold  for 
unuied,  or  *  Tirfpn*  leeches.  These  are  best 
known  br  pattms  them  on  a  white  cloth, 
and  dnstmg  thev  fore-x>art  with  findy- 
powdered  sidt.  In  thirty  seconds  a  litUe 
blood  will  be  emitted,  but  not  a  particle,  if 
die  leech  be  quite  fresh." 

The  greatest  inconTenience  connected 
vidi  leeching,  OTen  when  well  managed, 
is  tba  nnoertaintj  of  the  amount  of  blood 
ttken;  but  generally  it  may  bo  calculated, 
that  the  application  of  each  good  leech 
ihoald,  on  the  ayerage,  includixig  what  the 
taimal  itself  draws,  and  what  flows  after- 
virdSy  amount  to  about  half  an  ounce. 

The  great  expense  of  leeches*  and  other 
toandflrationsy  nave  given  rise  to  many 
attODpts  to  make  an  artificial  substitute, 
bat  none  have  as  Tet  been  fully  successful. 
KSdaton's  artificial  leech  is  the  most  recent 
iaiealion,  and  is  said  to  be  efficient;  it 
■i^  be  worth  the  attention  of  the  emi- 
fmtand  others. 

Leeches  applied  to  such  places  as  the  nos- 
tdfiBoudi,  or  ears,  occasionally  get  beyond 
Nidi,  and  find  their  way  into  the  stomach 
orbowd.  The  best  remedy,  and  one  which 
duoold  be  used  without  delay,  is  strong 
nit  water,  either  swallowed  or  mjected  into 
tfcsbowds— this  quickly  kills  thie  animal. 

LEEK, — as  an  article  of  diet,  does  not 
HEBoaUy  agree  wiUi  persons  of  weak  dizes- 
tUB.  It  is  most  wholesome  when  blanched 
Uke  edery,  and  stewed. 

13ie  Tspour  from  boibng  water  poured 

over  ledLS  is  sometimes  uMd  as  a  popular 

remedy  in  pUes.   The  leeks  are  cut  up,  and 

pot  in  the  pan  of  a  mcht-chair,  or  in  a 

cteber  utciisil,  on  whidi  the  person  sits. 

LEO. — Swelled-leg,  or  white-leg,  as  it  is 

ysetimes  named,  is  one  of  the  most  trou- 

JJjKme  of  the  disorders  which  are  apt  to 

mow  ehild-birth.  It  is  inflammation  of  the 

Jdn  connected  with  the  lower  extremity. 

^  symptoms  of  swelled  leg  may  com- 

'^cifis  within  the  first  two  or  three  days 

^irddiTery,  or  not  for  some  weeks.  There 

^  Me  or  1ms  fercr,  and  the  parts  about  the 

poia  sad  thigh  feel  hot,  stiff,  and  pain- 

^  iwelling  commences,  and  extends  over 

^  whole  limb,   which,  however,    does 

^  chsnge  colour,  being  perhaps  paler  or 

^iuttr  than  usual ;  at  this  time  the  pain  is 

^'^  very  severe.  After  a  time,  these  symp- 

^P''*^ ameliorated;  but  the  limb  remains 

fc  Vaig  swoU«n,  painful,  and  comparatively 
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thigh,  will  be  at  once  the  best  and  the 
most  soothing  treatment ;  the  bowds  being 
regulated  either  by  mild  aperients  or  clys- 
ters, and  opiimi  given,  if  the  pain  becomes 
severe  :  for  this  purpose,  ten  grains  of 
Dover's  powder,  with  two  of  calomdl  may 
be  given  at  bed-time.  Blisters  are  often 
used,  but  as  troublesome  lacerations  are 
sometimes  apt  to  form,  their  application 
should  be  left  to  medical  judgment.  Con- 
tinued friction  with  simple  oil  is  of  much 
service.  During  convalescence,  bandaging, 
friction,  the  salt  water  douche,  and  strcn^[th- 
ening  remedies  and  diet  will  be  requisite  ; 
but  uiese  must  be  left  to  the  regulation  of 
the  medical  attendant. 

THE  LEG— the  portion  of  the  infimor 
extremity  between  tne  knee  and  the  ankle 
—is  formed  of  two  bones— fig.  A.     The 


lar^  or  main  of  the  leg— 1— is  named  the 
tibia;  the  smaller,  or  "splent"  bone— 2— 
the  fibula.  The  upper  broad  portion  of  the 
tibia — 8 — ^forms  part  of  the  knee-joint — see 
Knee— hut  the  fibula  does  not ;  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  leg,  however,  both  bones  are 
required  in  the  formation  of  the  ankle-joint 
— see  Ankle,  These  bones  may  be  broken 
together  or  separately ;  fracture  more  gene- 
raUy  occurs  below  their  middle  than  above. 

Kefer  to-^Fracture, 

LEMON.— This  well  known  fruit,  and 
sick  room  luxury,  is  cultivated  chiefly  in 
southern  France,  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Spain,  &c. 
The  best  lemons  are  smooth  on  the  skin,  and 
have  a  thin  rind ;  if  packed  in  newly-slaked 
lime  in  closed  vessels,  lemons  may  be  pre- 

,J|ttlieB MBarfnf  nhntmion of  ehanfe In  the  modern  praetiee  of  madldoe,  that  ths  hoepltsi  sxpeoatfl 
^*^hMi  tb« coaatry  for  leaelMt  can  now  be  rsekoiMd  ^panoe^  wbtre f graisrly  0^7  soioantad  t^ pouada. 
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.Hie  abofif,  it  need  scarcely  be  remarked, 
"•tdiaenaa  which  requires  proper  medical 


as  soon  as  jxMsible ;  in  the  mean- 

gK  lesehes  and  fomentations  and  poul- 
•ieei  to  the  parts  about  the  groin  and 
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lenred  good  for  a  considerable  time.  Hie 
rind  of  the  lemon,  and  the  agreeable  essen- 
tial oil  deriyed  fi:om  it,  are  chieflf  used  in 
cookery  and  confectionary.  The  juice  of 
the  fruit,  which  owes  its  aciditv  to  citric 
acid,  is  used  as  the  most  agreeable  medium 
for  the  formation  of  effenrescing  draughts ; 
the  proportionate  quantity  required  to  be 
used  with  alkaline  carbonates  will  be  found 
imder  article  Effervescing,  Its  use  in  the 
formation  of  lemonade  is  familiar  to  all. 
—  See  Cookery,  Until  lately,  the  chief, 
direct  medicixxal  use  of  lemon>juice  was  in 
the  treatment  of  scurvy— See  Scurvy — ^but 
recenUy,  it  has  been  introduced  by  Dr. 
Owen  Kees  as  a  remedy  in  rheumatic  fever, 
and  there  are  many  testimonies  to  its  value 
in  this  painful,  and  often-tedious  affection. 
The  au^or  has  reason,  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, to  speak  favourably  of  its  remedial 
power  in  the  above  painful  disease.  Lemon- 
juice  is  not  oi^y  a  curative  medicine  in 
scurvy,  but  it  is  also  a  preventive ;  and  it 
should,  tlierefore,  form  part  of  the  **  sea- 
store  "  of  all  who  are  going  a  long  sea- voyage. 
The  juice  may  be  procured  at  a  moderate 
price  from  confectioners  in  large  towns. 
The  best  method  of  pi^paring  it  for  keeping, 
is  to  add  about  one-tenth  of  spirits  of  wine, 
to  separate,  by  straining,  the  jelly-like 
matter  which  coagulates  in  consequence, 
and  then  bottle  for  use.  **  Salt  of  lemon," 
which  is  sold  for  removing  the  stains  of  ink 
or  iron,  is  no  prenaratiou  of  lemon  at  all, 
but  is  a  salt  of  oxalic  acid :  the  name  might 
lead  to  serious  mistakes. 

LENITIVE  ELECTUARY.— See  Senna 
'—Confection, 
LENS.— Crystal  lens.  See  Eye, 
LENTILS— belongto  the  pea  tribe,  and 
are  used  as  food.  The  E^rptian  lentil, 
known,  when  in  the  form  of  meal,  as  the 
revalenta,  or  ervalenta  Arabica,  is  not  only 
nutritious,  but  possesses  aperient  properties, 
which  render  it,  in  some  cases,  a  valuable 
auxiliary  to  treatment  if  it  agrees  with  the 
stomach.* 
LEPROSY.— See  Skin,  diseases  of, 
LETHARGY — an  unnatural  tendency  to 
sleep,  is  closdv  connected,  as  to  cause,  with 
languor  and  debility,  and  approaches  apo- 
plexy in  character.  It  may  arise  from  the 
opposite  causes  of  over-fiilness  of  blood,  or 
from  deficiency  of  circulation  in  the  brain, 
from  nervous  exhaustion  of  that  organ,  or 
from  actual  disease  in  it,  such  as  tumour  or 
abscess.  The  lethargic  state  may  also  arise 
from  an  impure  or  poisoned  state  of  the  cir- 
culating fluid,  such  as  precedes  an  attack  of 
British  or  bilious  cholera,  or  diarrhoea,  or  is 
a  consequence  of  suppression  of  urine.  It 
ma)  also,  of  course,  be  the  consequence  of 
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the  action  of  narcotic  drugs,  or  of  ak 
intoxication,  lliese  latter  conting 
should  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  •▼< 
lethargy  commg  on  suddenly :  in  ■ 
case,  the  treatment,  with  preeac 
recommended  under  article  Apopleacy^  i 
be  adopted — modified,  of  course,  in 
degree,  on  accoimt  of  the  milder  cha 
of  the  disorder.  In  the  aged,  eape 
lethargy  is  always  to  be  regarded  witl 
picion ;  but  in  any  case,  the  cause  shoi 
investigated  by  a  medical  man  as  ac 
maybe. 

Refer  Xx>— Apoplexy — Biliary  Disoi 
Debility — Languor — Palsy  ^  ^, 

LETTUCE.— Two  kinds  of  lettue 
used,  the  common  garden  or  edible  le 
and  the  stronger  or  medicinal  lettuce, 
botanical  name  of  lettuce,  «  Lactuca," 
lac  milk,  is  given  on  account  of  Uie  \ 
juice  which  exudes  from  the  plant 
cut :  this  milky  juice  turns  brown,  and 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  then  < 
lactucarium,  or  <*  lettuce  opium,"  fro 
narcotic  properties,  in  some  desre 
sembling  those  of  opium.  The  milkin 
the  juice  of  the  lettuce,  and  its  na 
properties,  are  not  fully  developed  unt 

Eenod  of  flowering  approaches ;  the  ] 
owever,  possesses  them  more  or  leaa, 
stages  of  growth. 

As  an  article  of  diet,  lettuce  is  in 
general  use,  and  with  most  persons,  f 
well,  though  some  find  it,  in  common 
uncooked  vegetables  generally,  dia 
digestion;  others  find  its  narcotic  prop 
— even  in  its  mildest  condition — ino 
nient.  Lettuce  eaten  at  night  has  beei 
recourse  to  successfully,  amid  other 
the  celebrated  anatomist  Galen,  af 
antidote  to  sleeplessness. 

Extract  of  lettuce,  or  lactucarim 
lettuce  opium  might  be  used  in  doi 
from  ten  to  fifteen  grains,  as  a  subs 
for  opium,  with  this  advantage,  that  i1 
not  confine  the  bowels  :  it  is  not,  hon 
by  any  means  so  powerful  or  certain ; 
action,  f 

LEUCORRKfiA.—  See  Whites. 

LICE.— See^can*. 
X  LICHEN.-%ee  Skin,  diseases  of, 

UFE.— The  word,  here,  is  simply 
in  its  one  sense  of  man's  actual  ma 
existence  in  this  world:  that  ezisi 
which,  however  it  may  be  regarded  a 
the  prelude  of  another  and  more  p 
state,  all  persons  of  healthy  mind  ha* 
instinctive  desire  to  preserve — instin 
truly,  it  may  be  called  at  the  present 
for  me  feeling  with  a  large— a  very  la 
class,  seems  to  rise  no  hi^er.  It  sea 
protect  frt>m  immediate,  urgent,  tbzea 


*  The  ordinary  meal  msde  flroa  pcaie  Is  quite  as  good,  aqd  mnoh  cheaper  thaa  the  vaanted  Biff 
Arabloa. 
t  Lettnee  has  bean  omitted  from  the  Britfih  FharmaoopQiU. 
1  Uchea  IiUndlcui  ■  See  Iceland  Mom. 
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dniger,  bnt  beyond  that  it  appears   not 

to  ^;  and  life  is  yearly,  daily,  hourly 

CTtmgiiiahied  in   this  country,  by  causes 

wU^  are  peifectlT  under  man's  own  con- 

tnl  to  prevent — ^by  causes  which   it   is 

ittedr  unworthy  of  intelligent  and  respon- 

aUe  DoingB  should  continue,  or  be  allowed 

to  eoDtinue,  in  operation  amongst  them.    It 

iBOMNigh  coofinimtaon  to  reiterate  the  Uet, 

that  ferer  canies  off  jearlv  in  Britain  a 

Ittter  number  of  yictmia  than  fell  in  the 

nuB  of  the  allied  armies  at  Waterloo ;  and 

that  one-third  of  the  children  die  before 

thef  reach  the  age  of  fire  years.    As  these 

imy  Tictima  have  been  well  called  in  a  late 

Bimber  of  a  popular  periodical,  **  drooping 

badi;"  they    languish    and    die    in  the 

uwhdlesome  dwellings  of  city,  town,  and 

liBage.    And  this  need  not  be ;  for,  fearful 

m  the  lose  of  life  now  is,  it  is  less  con- 

■denUy  thaa  it  was  a  hundred,  fifty,  even 

twenty  years  aso ;   and  might  be  much 

Immad  atilL     It  is  enough  to  refer  the 

Rider  to  the  case  of  the  0ublin  Lying-in- 

^''qritalx  mentioned  under  article  Children, 

tefaaonrtrmte  how  quickly— liow  remark- 

4lf^— the  value  of  li&  may  be  increased  by 

a  im  wdl-directed    and    comparatively 

aaale  Measures.    The  whole   science   of 

■>ftfeiaftt  surgery,  the  efforts  of  Hygiene  or 

tuiitary  precaution,  even  the  object  of  auch 

» vork  as  the  preaent,  is  the  preservation 

od  prolongation  of  human  life ;  and  that  it 

is  not  preaexved  nor  prolonged  to  a  much 

gictter  extent  than  it  now  is,  cannot  be  for 

^nait  of  knowledge,    at    least  amid  the 

luriier  classes.  Parliamentary  Commissions, 

ad  **blue  books,"  and  sanitary  publica- 

faiu  of  all  kinda»  have  diffused— or  ought  to 

^ave— infermation  respecting  those  sources 

from  which  the  curtailment  of  life  arises  ; 

bit  indifference,    self-interest,   prejudice, 

iatttfares,  and  the  small  band  of  those  who 

voald  push  forward  the  ^ood  work  can 

*CBody  make   hc»d  *<  against   the  wind, 

*f>aist  the  tide  "  of  opposition— can  hardly 

itv  the  huge  mass  of  mertness  that  toUl  not 

^ort.   At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  the  part 

^  the  penile  to  wait  tUl  these  things  are 

^^j  done  for  ihem ;  it  may  be,  that  the 

J^kaiiles  of  a  true  political  economy,  ren- 

^*>i  tae  preservation  of  every  man's  life  in 

^  itate,  a  duty,  and  a  direct  advantage  to 

^  eonmunity ;  but  each  man  must  in  the 

*^*ttia  act  for  himself  as  fer  as  lies  in  his 

2^^.   The  preaervation  and  prolongation 

2|fife  can  never  be  simply  a  selfish  con- 

^^atkm;  man  does  not  live  for  himself 

^ll^    But  if  none  can  doubt  that  the 

^^itionand  value  of  life  might  be  extended 

Wr  beyond  what  it  now  is,  it  is  equally 

^''te  that  it  is  mueh  greater  than  it  was 


formerly.  A  glance  at  the  past  m  this 
respect  may  give  hints  for  the  mture.  One 
great  cause  for  the  short  duration  of  human 
life  among  a  barbarous  or  semi-civilized 
people,  is  the  little  value  set  upon  it ;  hence, 
It  is  sacrificed  for  the  most  trivial  reasons — 
and  from  the  destruction  of  Uie  weakly  or 
unwished-for  infent,  so  common,  not  only 
amid  a  savage  people,  but  even  among  the 
comparativdy  civilized  Chinese  —  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  aged  parent  on  the 
prairie,  by  the  North  American  Indian ;  oi 
the  destruction  of  adults  in  public  war  or 
private  quarrel  amid  these  nations  senerally, 
all  tend  to  shorten  human  life.  True,  the 
wars  and  revolutions  of  civilized  nations; 
even  in  Europe,  do  cost  manj  useful  lives, 
but  their  occasional  action  is  not  marked 
like  the  regular  systematic  cutting  short  of 
life  in  all  its  stazes,  which  unceasmgly  goea 
on  in  uncivilized  communitieB. 

As  a  nation  rises  in  civilization,  there- 
fore, the  lives  of  its  members  are  in  part 
prolonffed,  simply  because  they  are  nor 
violenUy  curtailed ;  other  causes  at  tHe 
same  time  coming  into  action.  Increased 
comfort  of  dwellings,  and  more  effectual 
shelter  from  the  weather,  both  by  these 
and  by  clothing,  more  regular  supplies  of 
wholesome  and  better  prepared  rood— aU 
reduce  the  chances  of  disease  and  death. 
Improvements  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgerv,  more  quickly  and  effectually 
alleviate  the  former  when  it  does  occur, 
and  diminish  the  probability  of  the  latter ; 
and,  lastly,  for  it  comes  last,  increased— 
though  far  from  sufficient  —  attention  to 
hygienic  and  sanitary  precaution,  counter- 
balances in  some  degree,  those  unhealthy 
influences  and  combinations  of  circum- 
stances which  inevitably  arise  durins,  and 
advance  with,  the  progress  of  civilizea  com- 
munities. Hitherto,  the  increase  of  the 
comforts  of  civilization,  though  in  one 
mode  it  has  tended  to  prolong  life,  has 
nevertheless,  in  some  degree,  balanced  this 
advantage,  by  giving  rise  to  other  sources 
of  disease.  The  wandering  savages,  ox 
natives  of  thinly-peopled  countries,  u  liable 
to  suffer  from  privations  and  exix>sure,  are 
nevertheless,  in  great  measure,  free  from 
ihe  fever-generating  drain,  and  closel^r- 
crowded  street  or  habitation ;  and  in  this 
and  other  similar  ways  it  happens,  that 
although  the  value  or  duration  of  life  in  a 
community  ought  to  be  a  test  of  its  civi- 
lization, the  fact  has  not  as  yet  assumed  its 
full  preponderance  in  the  history  of  national 
progress.  Ispiorance  of  the  laws  of  health, 
m  ttie  first  instance,  and  obstacles  to  the 
carrying  out  of  those  laws  in  the  next,  have 
hitherto  kept  the  average  of  life»  in  this 
323 
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kinffdom  at  least,  &r  below  the  ayerage  it 
ought  to  hold.  Probably  too,  indifference  aa 
to  the  means  of  prolonging  human  life  has 
partly  arisen  from  the  rerj  common  error, 
whicA  supposes  that  the  eril  of  premature 
deaths  has  some  compensating  advantage 
in  remoying  a  portion  of  surplus  po][>ula- 
tion;  whereas*  in  the  general  case,  it  is 
not  the  surplus*  but  the  yaluable  i)ortion 
of  life  that  is  thus  lost.  If  a  boy  dies 
at  some  period  between  ten  and  sixteen, 
his  existence  has  been  An  absolute  cost  to 
Uie  community,  and  he  was  but  just  ap- 
proaching the  period  when  he  might  haye 
become  a  productiye  member  of  it.  If  a 
husband  dies  in  the  early  years  of  his  mar- 
ried lifb,  he  leayes  as  burdens  on  the  world 
a  widow  ot  children,  for  whom,  in  the 
ffeneral  case,  if  he  had  liyed,  he  would 
naye  worked :  *<  bearing  out  the  fiict,  that  a 
parish  or  country  where  life  is  precarious 
pays  more  poor-rates — ^has  to  support  more 
unproductiye  members — than  its  neigh- 
bours." 

Connected  with  these  remarks,  is  the 
statement  of  Dr.  8outhwood  Smith,  made 
before  the  Parliaiiientary  Commission,  on 
the  « State  of  Large  Towns,"  "that  the 
period  of  human  existence,  during  which 
fever  can  alone  be  said  to  be  prevalent,  is 
from  the  age  of  twenty  to  forty ;  that  is, 
the  period  of  maturity — ^the  most  precious 
portion  of  the  term  of  existence — that 
durine  which  the  individual  is  best  6tted 
for  all  the  duties  and  enjoyments  of  life — 
during  which  he  is  most  capable  of  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  oUiers,  and  of 
securing  and  ox  appreciating  his  own;" 
and  fever  is  the  fatal  scourge  of  the  ablest 
and  most  useful  working  members  of  the 
community. 

The  effect  of  the  ad|iimcts  of  civilization 
in  prolonging  life,  will  best  be  illustrated 
by  the  fouowmg  extracts  from  the  Messrs. 
Chambers*  most  useful  publication  on<*Sani- 
tary  Economy, "  by  which  is  shown,  how 
greatly  the  duration  of  life  is  extended, 
under  favourable  circtmistances,  how  much 
it  is  diminished  imder  the  reverse. 

Dr.  Dtmcan,  Officer  of  Health  fot  Liver- 
pool, says  in  his  paper  on  the  high  rate  of 
mortality  in  that  town: — "Not  the  least 
striking;  residt  of  the  investigation,  is  the 
very  high  rate  of  mortality  which  we  have 
found  ^ing  on  in  the  various  districts  ;  for 
while  m  I&>dney  Street  and  Abercromby 
Wards,  with  upwards  of  30,000  inhabitants, 
the  mortality  is  below  that  of  Birmingham 
— the  most  nivoured  in  this  respect  of  the 
lars e  towns  of  England — in  Yauxhall  Ward 
with  a  nearly  equal  amount  of  population, 
the  mortality  exceeds  that  which  prevails 


in  tropical  regions.  In  Bodney  Street  ns 
Abercromby  wards,  100  pevsdns  die  an 
nually  out  of  4162 ;  in  Viiazhall  Wafd  IM 
persons  are  suffioielit  t6  ftmiish  the  tam 
number  of  deaths,  leaving  an  caweia  of  181! 

Sersons  engaged  in  fttmiaihing  additfai 
eaths  at  this  high  raite  of  mortality*!  h 
other  words,  177  persons  (£e  alintudly  li 
VHuxhall  Ward,  fbr  evtfy  100  d^g  cut  o 
an  equal  ambuht  ol  popcuatioli  m  Bodte; 
Street  and  Abercromby  Wards." 

In  one  of  the  Begistrar-GeBeral's  Bcperti 
two  districts  are  oempated  With  each  othar 
one  of  twenty-five  townB,  iaolher  of  eevei 
counties.  *'  The  number  of  defetbs  in  Hm 
former,frbln  all  causes  whatever,  was  51»4n 
While  in  the  country  districts  it  Wiis  UJfM 
Yet  out  of  this  smaller  nuAiber,  the  deedu 
from  did  age  amounted  to  4009 ;  whfle  o« 
of  the  much  larger  amouht  of  dedthl^  is  thi 
town  districts,  the  number  Ibat  had  Mer* 
vived  causes  of  premature  &eBOe»  to  die  ei 
old  age,  was  only  S625.  In  round  numbtti 
a  seventh  psH  of  the  tfftUitrf  populalun 
has  thus  l^en  allowed  to  rtm  tne  natibni] 
course  of  their  days,  Ivhile  eiily  *  tWMk 
of  the  toWn  population  haye  hM  Ihk  siMM 
good  fortune  to  avoid  the  anaTes  Whidk  &• 
ease  and  accident  haye  laid  Ibr  tlieMi.  T^ 
following  tables  froiaa.  a  Sanitary  Report  ol 
Mr.  Chad1rick's,shew  the  different  value  ol 
life  in  the  differeni  cldwMt  Of  people  in  the 
tome  districts : — 

Whitscuafxl  Umoir. 
No.  of  Avmgt  Afi 

Dwthi.  of  Da  B— III 

37  Gentlemen  and  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  professions, 
and  their  families       -    -  45  years. 
887  Tradesmen  and  theirfamilies  27 
1762  Mechanics,  servants,  and  la- 
bourers, and  thdr  families  22 
Stbamd  Ukiov. 
Oentry  and  persons  engaged 
in  jprofessions,  and  their 
families       -    -     .    «    .  4g 

Tradesmen  and  their  fanuliea  83 
674  Mechanics,  servants,  and  U* 

bourers,  and  &milies  *    -  24 

KssroAt  TJmIoi^. 
Gentlemeh  and  persons  en- 
gaged in  nrof^Bsiena,  and 
theirfamilies    -    •    -    -  45 
Tradesmen  and  their  families  80 
413  Operatives,  servants,  labour- 
ers, and  frunilies    -    -    •  34 
We  here  find  tiiat  in  some  corainunitiei 
— such  as  Whitechapri  Union— there  will 
be  differences  so  ^reat  between  iSbe  average 
duration  of  life  m  tiie  difR»ent  dasses, 
that  those  bom  in  tiie  large  house  of  the 
professional  man  or  independent  gentleBBaBi 
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■Uij*  iriiidt  nmify  Uthn:  Hid  thithar 
imd  ib    It  to  ■  mthneholy  tmA,  mm- 

iMntagi  that  die  Utm  of  th*  poorar 
<laH%vlM  inlMblt  the  erowded  dlattiett 
dlajgt  toiwiia,«ra  llaUe  to  b«  dwrMoed 
bfinBiatraf  qshm." 

Aad  7M  tkMB  Aingt  need  not  be ;  thsn 
nno  pMBibU  mam  whj  the  dnntkni  of 
lifckftdiMiiet  in  which  it  ii  low,  •bonld 
■otUgNBtlrniMd— theunount  in  eone 
4ipM  of  Mona  daHiding  upon  the  natiirB 
<(  Oa  dietrioC  Nather  U  thcoe  a  leucm 
*^  Ae  Mendud  ihould  not  be  elanMd  in 
mtjdlauJBt.  Tbst  nuh  will  be  the  cue 
II  Hne  teua  day  then  can  be  little  doubt, 
Mr  h  It  VBiMMnable  10  (uppoea,  that  theie 
l*M***good  timeeoming,  in  which  the 
WB(  «d  dnuion  of  life  win  be  Bztsnded 
pMlf  bejead  wbM  it  ie  4t  pnaent— 
VMdr  bereod  pethepa  what  we  at  pre- 
mt  (^  Miagiwe— whin  leieiiee  end  bene- 
what  nerticn  have  eonreoted  the  «nofe 
■4  mainad  the  gDoda  of  an  adnuteed 
cifttiMioai  when  Mmrcea  of  diieaae  from 
*khMt  Me  lenwred,  and  when  nun  haa 
hanid  that  health  ia  better  than  grant 
Mi%  and  eeaaed  to  ofiei  the  fonner, 
As  Ua  own.  01  diat  of  worn  down  worL- 
fMri^M  flieahrine  of  mammon. 

MFTIKO  CHILDREN  ia  a  mbject  oo 
■bdl  a  few  words  are  highly  Tequiaite, 
I>  il  imHj  anrpTiiing  to  see  m  what  a  cruel 
■d  tangBOOB  mamuT  children  are  often 
Kfttt  afaoiit,  not  only  bjr  their  nnraee,  but 
^lUrmodien;  and  the  evil  rcmlta  an 
In  eoBUBonlj  brought  1 
b  nw  ihape  tf  ipnuna,  t . , . 

Pli>f~-M*  ^ipk»U-i.    

tnn  frKtorte.  when  a  heavy  ddld  is 
P*>kap*  Mixed  bj  the  hand  or  ann,  and 
"ug  one  a  gnttv,  or  the  Uhe,  the  wen* 
•wh,  not  when  injury  reanlta,  bnt  that  it 
•M  DOC  always  roult  from  the  practioe. 
AMag  boys,  and  eren  by  thoae  who  are 
•Uauogh  to  know  better,  there  ia  a  trick 
tf  Hfting  children  or  boys,  by  the  hands 
Iwcd  uder  the  chin  and  at  the  back  of 
^iMd  1  thia  ia  moat  dangerous — disloca- 
'**<' the  neck,  ■«■<  instant  death  has  be^ 

Ura-ASSUBANCE.— The  security  of  a 
'"■<'  laeDeT  to  the  ftmily  or  to  thesurriTcn 
'*  niadiTidnal  whose  death  intolTea  loai 
"■tenatkm  of  income  to  thoae  surriTora, 
'l^btaame  an  impMtant  eonnderation, 
■Ml  the  chancea  of  death  ot  ncotm  in 
"'n  iBneas  aia  nearly  balanced— when 
*•  HSMillity  or  disturbance  of  tile  mind, 
^Mfce  that  balSBCe  incline  to  the  one  at 


to  the  Other  aide.  The  racking  thought  of  a 
wib  and  family  left  without  provision,  mq' 
driTe  away  tit  aleep  that  would  precede 
amendment — may  give  the  IsM  Jer  to  the 


piMnt  of  Tiew  only,  can  thia  importaat  sub- 
ject be  alluded  to  here.* 

LIO  AHENTS  are  white  slistening  bands 
of  inelastio  fibioni  tisaue,  wiich  retain  the 
difftrent  bonea  in  contact  at  their  p^nta  of 
Junction.  TheM  is  alao  a  yellow  fibnui 
tissue,  which  in  some  idacea  i*  called  a 
ligament,  but  which  is  eztiemdy  aLsstiG. 

It  would  answer  no  good  purpoae  here  to 
enter  into  a  detailed  acoonnt  of  the  liga- 
menta.  Tlia  example— fig.  A.— which  repte- 


senta  the  ligamenta  iriiich  Und  the  eollsT' 
■^  '    '  '        per  rOja— 2,  8— to  the 

the  ezanqile — ftg.  B 


s  the  "  eepaular  ligament " 


^"nttaMmtHtmaum  dnpulu in lilgtilj U b* nasguaaM  te Ihtsit  lb 
""Wiitslw— H  upgaM  ibM  uauoti  psnenil  risk. 
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bones  at  the  ahoulder-joint,  will  suffidently 
illustrate  the  use  and  position  of  these  con- 
necting media. 

In  their  ordinairy  condition,  the  ligaments 
are  not  very  sensitive ;  but  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  strain  of  the  joint,  or 
'*  sprain, "  they  are  over-stretched,  they 
become  acutely  so. 

LIGHT.— "The  prime  work  of  God." 
— We  know  that  the  great  source  of  light 
is  the  sun,  and  that  we  have  sources  of 
artificial  light  We  know  that  it  is  light 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  taJce  cognizance 
of  the  colour,  size,  shape,  and  position  of 
various  bodies,  we  know  that  tms  light  is 
subject  to  laws  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
trace ;  but  we  cannot  frame  a  demiition  of 
the  agent  itself.  To  enter  into  a  considera- 
tion of  the  optical  proj^erties  of  light  would 
be  out  of  place  here ;  its  effects  as  a  stimu- 
lant on  animal  life  and  development  are 
extremely  important.  The  stimulant  action 
of  light  not  being  of  such  obvious  universal 
necessity  to  vital  action  as  that  of  heat; 
nor  its  effects  and  influence  so  prominently 
marked,  its  full  power  as  an  excitant  upon 
animal  and  vegetable  life  has  not  b^n  until 
lately,  sufficiently  well  recognized,  although 
every  day  it  is  becoming  more  so.  The 
effect  of  the  deprivation  of  the  stimulus  of 
light  in  producing  blanching,  or  etiolation, 
in  vegetfiibles,  has  long  been  practically  i^ 
plied,  and  the  effect  of  the  absence  or 
diminution  of  the  stimulus  on  animal  de- 
velopment and  health,  though  compara- 
tively little  is  certainly  known  respecting 
it,  is  being  more  attended  to  in  consequence 
of  the  present  sanitary  movement.  Dr. 
Edwards,  whose  experiments  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  light  are  well  known,  has  re- 
marked, that  persons  who  live  in  abodes 
excluded  fix>m  the  free  access  of  light,  are 
apt  to  produce  deformed  children.  It  has 
been  stated  on  the  best  authority,  that  the 
cases  of  disease  on  Uie  dark  side  of  an  ex- 
tensive barracks  at  St.  Petersburg,  have 
been  uniformly  for  many  years  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  to  one  to  uiose  on  the  side 
exposed  to  strong  light.  Humboldt  has 
attributed  the  absence  of  deformity  amid 
the  Caribs,  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  &c.,  to 
constant  exposure  of  the  body  at  large  to 
strons  light.  It  is  now,  therefore,  a  re- 
ceived fieict,  that  a  free  supply  of  light  is 
almost  as  necessary  to  healtn  as  fresh  air  or 
pure  water ;  it  is,  too,  a  Uct,  which  should 
not  be  lost  sij|;ht  of  with  respect  to  the  laying 
out  of  dwellmgs.  *  The  powerful  stimulant 
action  of  light  upon  ^e  eye,  is  evinced  by 
the  fact,  that  strangers  in  the  arctic  rejrions 
are  liable  to  suffer  from  inflammation  of  that 
organ  produced  by  the  glare  of  reflected 
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light  from  the  snow,  and  that  tram  the 
same  cause,  the  natives  of  those  regioiii 
suffer  from  snow  blindness.  light,  how- 
ever, exerts  different  effects  according  to 
its  colour ;  as  well  known,  bright  w^ite, 
yellow,  or  red  lights  are  much  more  apt  to 
mjure  the  eye  than  those  of  a  blue  or  peen 
tinge;  whoi,  therefore,  persons  find  ex- 
posure to  the  former  coloured  lights  injure 
the  sight,  it  is  usual  to  protect  the  eye  by 
the  use  of  glasses  of  a  bluish  shade. 

Refer  to— iimomnotM — Blmdnsu-^Bpe^  %e. 

LIGHTNING.— Injury  or  death  torn 
lightning,  appears  principally  infiiete4 
through  affection  of  the  nervous  system ; 
although,  at  the  same  time^  seveie  and 
extensive  wounds  are  not  unfbequently  pio- 
duced.  Burning,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
occasioned  by  Uie  electric  fluid  itseli^  so 
much  as  by  the  clothing,  which  is  genetaUy 
set  on  fire.  Persons  who  are  stunned*  bat 
not  lulled,  by  lightning,  eenerally  remain  in 
a  state  of  insensibility  for  some  time,  the 
breathing  beine  slow  and  deep,  the  muscular 
system  relaxed.  In  such  cases,  it  will  be 
proper  to  use  means  for  preserving  the 
animal  warmth,  which  has  a  tendenqr  to 
become  depressed,  to  keep  up  aitifleia] 
respiratioiif  as  recommended  under  artide 
Drowning t  to  use  mustard-plasters  to  the 
spine  and  pit  of  the  stomach,  to  administer, 
from  time  to  time,  a  Uttle  sal  volatile  in 
water,  if  the  patient  can  swallow — ^if  not,  to 
give  a  warm  clyster  containing  half  an  ounte 
of  turpentine — or  to  use  sudi  other  means 
as  are  recommended  under  *  the  artadss 
Drowning  and  Cairhonie  ^cid^  which  may  seem 
adapted  to  the  case.  It  is  a  common  idea, 
that  persons  who  have  been  killed  by  light- 
ning do  not  stiffen,  and  that  the  Uood 
remains  fluid:  it  is  erroneous.  It  would, 
considering  how  often  the  fact  is  reiterated, 
seem  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  tht 
ordinary  precautions  which  those,  who 
chance  to  be  exposed  to  a  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  ought  to  adopt ;  but  not  a 
summer  passes  wiuiout  lives  being  lostfiram 
sheer  ignorance.  Harvest  labourers  and 
others  wiU  persist  in  sheltering  under  trees^ 
people  toOl  continue  to  put  up,  even  iroo, 
umbrellas  in  the  midst  of^a  thunder  stonn, 
and  mowers  walk  imconcemedly  home  widi 
tiieir  scythes  over  their  shoulaers.  If  an 
individual  is  overtaken  by  a  thunder  stonn 
in  a  place  where  trees  abound,  he  ahoold 
avoid  them  as  much  as  possible ;  a  thorou^ 
soaking  wiU  be  rather  a  protection  tiiaa 
otherwise.  If,  on  the  contrarr,  the  positkm 
is  on  a  moor  or  wide  plain,  wnere  the  body 
is  the  highest  object,  lying  down  is  Ins 
safest  procedure.  In  any  case,  metallie 
objects,  such  as  sickles,  scythes,  ftc,  being 


*  Evarj  day  sbowt  tlie  importsnet  of  boUdlof  dwellfaif  houtet  In  our  Iirgs  towns  to  wMeh  ths  llgfetss 
wall  u  the  air  •ball  lu^e  lecm.    NoChlng  Is  mort  teroorsble  to  tbs  doTslopinMit  of  SorofiBU  tlHU  a  C 
tfwsllinf. 

t  lo  an  open  fltid  it  may  be  will  to  stand  at  boom  distanoo  flrom  a  tne,  bat  not  iiihIm*  U. 
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hid  MidB  at  a  conwderable  diatance.  Under 
■belter,  the  moot  hazardous  position  appears 
to  be  in  a  draught  or  current  of  air,  such  as 
between  a  door  and  window,  this  seeming 
to  eiert  oonaiderable  influence  upon  the 
eoone  of  the  electric  fluid. 

IJME^ia   one  of  the  alkaline  earths, 
finned  bj  the  union  of  oxygen  gas  with 
the  metal  or  metallic  base  cucium ;  in  its 
Tuious  forms  of  carbonate,  such  as  marble, 
cfaslk,  limestone-rock,  &o^  it  is  yerr  widely 
dlMiibafied  oyer  the  globe;    Quicklime  is 
fimed  by  expelling  tl^  carbonic  acid  £rom 
>ae  of  these  carbonates,  by  means  of  heat 
Its  appearance,    when   fieshly   burnt,    is 
ftniHar  to  all ;  it  quickly,  however,  changes, 
tf  fredy  exposed  to  air  did  moisture,  attract- 
isg  both  carbonic  add — ^for  which  it  has  a 
KiQBg  sflinity — and  water,  and  being  again 
ooivated  into  a  carbonate  of  lime. 
^  lime  is  used  in  medicine  in  its  pure  form ; 
it  is  used  as  a  carbonate  in  the  form  of 
(kIk--See  Ckalk^nB  chloride  of  lime- 
See  CSUdtvm,  fto.  Pure  lime  is  gircn  in  the 
finaof  lime  water ;  this  is  made  by  patting 
NBM  fieshlT-bumed  and  newly-  slaked  lime 
into  a  bottle,  and  filling  to  the  top  with 
viter,  agitating  slightly;  when  the  lime 
nbsides,  it  leaves  thie  water  above  perfectly 
tna^arent,  and  holding  a  certain  amount 
oflime  in  solution.    When  any  of  the  lime- 
nter  thus  foimed  is  withdrawn  for  use,  all 
thit  is  necesaary  is,  to  fill  up  quite  to  the 
tap  again  with  fresh  water,  eiving    the 
bm  a  shake,  and  to  cork  tightly.     This 
■^  be  reputed  for  a  considerate  time 
before  the  lime  requires  renewal.    Lime- 
ntcr  is  used  as  an  antacid  by  some  indi- 
vidaaie,  even  habitually.    It  is  taken  in 
teiuf  firom  half-an-oimce  to  three  ounces, 
incnUy  in,  or  along  with  milk,  which  it 
Raden  lighter,  and  more  likely  to  agree 
^■rilk  the  stomach,  whilst  the  milk  covers 
tbeiomewhat  acrid  tasteof  the  Ume^IfUme- 
^'vter  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  a  pel- 
^fisms  on  its  surfoce,  and  it  quickly 
^Mies  turbid,  from  attracting  carbonic 
Mid,  flke  carbonate  thus  formed  being  less 
Mme  than  the  lime  itselC     The  same 
^^  will   be   seen   to  take   place  more 
Q&tthr  if  an  individual  propels  the  breath 
^amga  some  lime-water  in  a  glass,  by 
**>Be  of  a  quill,  the  water  at  once  becomes 
Mid,  demonstrating,  at  the  same  time, 
^  pteeenoe  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  breath, 
^however,  the  breath  be  kept  j^assing 
tbnaih  the  lime-water  for  some  time,  it 
"Pift  becomes  transparent,  in  consequence 
<Mbe  additional  amount  of  carbomc  acid 
c^-^teolving  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
yiag  it  a  bicarbonate.    In  man^  hard 
nttti^  Hne  exiats  in  solution,  in  this  form 


of  bicarbonate  of  lime— See  Water^The 
property  possessed  by  quicklime  of  absorb- 
ing carbonic  acid,  renders  it  valuable  in 
cases  where,  such  as  in  old  wells,  this 
noxious  gas  exists  and  requires  removal. — 
See  CarSonic  Acid — Bedroom^-BuTDS  from 
lime  are  not  xmcommon ;  in  such  cases,  tht* 
best  application  is  vinegar  and  water,  or 
some  ouier  acid,  if  vinegar  is  not  at  hand— 
freely  applied ;  the  acid  in  this  case  con- 
verting tne  caustic  lime  into  a  harmless 
substance.  The  same  treatment  is  to  be 
pursued  in  the  event  of  lime  getting  into 
the  eye,  the  vinegar  or  acid  being  of  course 
more  largely  diluted  than  when  used  tu 
other  parts.  In  any  of  these  cases,  the 
after-consequences,  such  as  ulceration  oi 
the  skin,  or  inflammation  of  the  eye,  must 
be  treated  as  recommended  in  burns 
generally — See  also  Eye» 

LINCfrUS.— Medicine  made  into  a  thick 
syrupy  consistence.  The  form  of  linctus  is 
not  often  prescribed  in  the  present  day.f 

LINIM!£NT.  —  An  embrocation  —  See 
Entbroeation, 

LINSEED,  or  Lintssbd,— theseedof  the 
linum  usitatiuimwn^  or  common  flax,  con- 
tains a  fixed  oil,  well  known  by  its  name  of 
linseed-oil,  which  is  procured  from  the 
seeds  by  pressure;  the  seeds  also  yield, 
when  boileii,  or  infused  in  boiling  water,  a 
thick,  almost  tasteless,  mucilage.  Linseed- 
oil  was  formerly  more  emploved  in  medicine 
than  it  is  at  present,  its  chief  use  now,  being 
in  the  formation  of  the  carron-oil,  used  by 
some  in  the  treatment  of  bums.  This  is 
made  by  agitating  together  equal  parts  of 
lime-water  and  linseed-oil. — See  Burnt. 
The  infusion  of  linseed,  or  *<  linseed-tea," 
may  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  half-an- 
oimce  of  the  seed  to  a  pint  of  boUing  water 
— See  Infusion.  It  is  a  cheap  and  very 
ffood  demulcent  remedy  in  coughs,  and  in 
irritation  of  the  urinary  organs.  The  meal 
of  linseed  is  made  by  grinding  the  seeds, 
after  the  oil  has  been  expressed  from  them ; 
it  is  chiefly  used  for  poultices.— See  Poultice. 

"LIST — ^formerly  old  linen  cloth  scraped 
to  give  it  a  soft  woolly  surfEtce,  is  now  manu- 
factured on  purpose,  of  new  material,  and  of 
good  width  and  length,  instead  of  the  bits 
and  scraps  in  whicn  it  used  to  be  sold. 
Professeoly,  lint  is  made  of  flax  or  linen 
thread  alone,  but  microscopic  examination 
will  oftofi  detect  a  considerable  admixture 
of  cotton  fibre.— See  Dreuing,  Taylor's 
new  patent  linen  is  thicker  and  more  spongy 
than  the  other  sorts,  and,  therefore,  more 
suited  for  some  purposes ;  it  does  not  tear 
weU.  which  is  a  disaavantage. 

UP.^The  Ups  owe  their  colour  to  their 


extreme  vascularity,  and  to  the  thinnfs  of 

^  Omem  Wstar,  vblefa  to  Jost  cffenreedng  Lime  Water,  bat  oontAlnlnx  mora  Ibae  than  ordinary  lime 
*fv,«li  bo  ftNnd  vaeflil  fat  tome  oaaaa,  espeeiallj  of  aflRsctlon  of  tbe  bowels. 

^ta  fBii  won  Linetna  for  ordlnaiy  couf ha,  hoaraeneat,  Ao,  to  made  with  eqoal  parts  oi  Symp  of 
^9^  asd  Ozymel  of  Sqollto— doae,  a  iea-spoonftU  two  or  three  times  a  day,  when  the  oooch  to  troableeome. 
^yt  nditito  Opiato  Linctus  to  aoothe  the  IrrltatlDf  eoagh  of  ooosamptlon,  to  made  aa  follows:— Morlala 
*|hi>ya, eaa  grakit  Baolittod  Spirit,  half  a  drachm;  Shnplo  Symp,  one  oanoo— dooe,  a  toa-spooafal  throe 
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man,  about  four  pounds ;  it  oeeiq 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen.— Me  . 
-Hust  beneath  the  diaphragm  or  n 
which  it  is  attached,  or,  as  it  w«r 
by  what  are  called  the  lisamenta 
liver.  By  anatomists  the  liTcr  is 
into  various  **  lobes ;"  but  here  it 
dent  to  point  out  the  general  diTk 
a  larger,  or  right  lobe — fig.  A«  1 


LIV 

the  skin  by  which  they  are  covered,  and 
their  sensitiveness  to  a  more  than. usual 
s«pply  of  nerves. 

llie  colour  of  the  lips  is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  blood,  and  also  depends 
upon  the  vigour  of  its  circulation.  W hen 
the  blood  is  poor  and  deficient  in  red 
globuks^see  ^tutmui— the  lips  become 
pale;  when,  again,  from  failure  of  the 
heut's  action,  as  in  iiiintin^,  the  blood  ii 
not  clreulated  properly,  the  lips  also  become 
pale  t  when,  mm  duiease,  the  blood  does 
not  iindergo  its  proper  changes,  the  colour 
of  the  lips,  instead  of  being  led,  inclines 
more  or  less  to  purple.  The  lips— pardcu- 
lariy  the  lower— are  apt  to  become  the  seat 
of  cancer  in  dd  people ;  especially,  it  ii 
said,  in  those  who  nave  smoked  much  from 
a  tkori  pipe.  A  continued  sore  upon  the 
Up  that  will  not  heal,  in  an  old  person, 
should  be  examined  hj  a  medical  man;  if 
it  is  such  as  to  require  removal,  tlus  oannot 
be  done  too  soon. 

Refer  to— irars4(p— Lt/M  tore.     See  Skin, 

lAQJJOBS,^SeeAleohol-^StiMtUma$^  ifo. 

LIQUORICE  and'  LiavoKioi  Roor.^ 
liquorice  root,  which  is  kmg  and  creeping, 
is  procured  from  a  plant  belcmging  to  the 
leguminous,  or  pod-bearing  tribe,  a  native, 
<£efly,  of  Spain  and  of  southern  Euippe, 
but  cultivated  in  England.  The  extract  of 
the  root,  known  as  hard  **  extract  of  liquo- 
rice," or  "  black  sugar,"  or  ••  Spanish  juice," 
IB  used  chiefly  ss  a  demulcent  remed]r  in 
coughs  and  irritation  of  the  throat,  in  irri- 
tation of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  of 
the  urinary  organs.  Many  persons  take  it 
largely,  and  wid  it  useful,  in  heart-bum. 
It  does  not  disorder  the  stomach,  or  cause 
thirst,  like  common  sugar,  even  when  used 
in  considerable  quantity.  The  extract  is 
also  employed  to  cover  the  taste  of  nauseous 
drugs,  such  ss  aloes,  &c,  and  is  added  to 
demulcent  drinks  generally.  It  also  fonns 
the  basis  for  various  kinds  of  losenge. 

A  soft  extract  of  liquorice  is  used  by 
druggists  in  the  composition  of  piUs,  and 
the  powder  of  the  root  ii  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

*IjITHARQE— is  an  oxide  of  lead,  which 
occurs  in  the  fbtm  of  reddish  white  scales. 
It  is  sometimes  used  to  adulterate  wincf 
SeeJUotf. 

LTTHONTRIFnC.— An  old  term  ap- 
plied to  medicines  which  were  supposed  to 
possess  the  power  of  dissolving  or  disinte- 
grating urinarr  ^culi. 

Refer  to— IWim. 

LITHOTOMY.-- The  operation  of  cutting 
for  the  stone. 

LIVER.— The  liver  is  the  largest  organ 
in  the  body,  weighing,  on  the  average,  in 

•  Lmuls  snsof  ttit  noit  flMhloiMl>l«  noMdlM  for  foot:  eithtr  m  lithis  W«l«;  whbh  at 
•rated,  Ukt  Mda  ami  potMh  waiti^  wt  am  Um  Csrbooato  of  LUhl*~doMb  8  to  •  gralu^  or  Ike 
Uthlo^^oM,  flfo  to  ton  gralof. 

t  Ltthnft  OIntawt  has  beta  iMd  la  soMll-pos  to  prtfCBt  pitting.   It  it  aol  sspsisr  Is  sh 


smaller,  or  left  lobe  —2— the  formei 
ing  the  right  '*h3rpochondrium,'*  H 
extending  far  into  the  left.  T 
bladder— fig.  A,  8 — ^is  seen  occu^ 
fore  part  ofthe  under  side  of  the  rl 
of  ^e  liver,  in  which  aspect  it  is  rep 
in  the  cut.  The  liver  is  made  up 
bers  of  minute  lobules,  about  the  i 
millet  seed,  which  are  composed 
smallest  or  *< capillary"  branchei 
blood  vessels,  of^the  cells  which 
separate  the  bile  from  the  blood,  as 
ducts  which  convey  the  secreted  1 
the  larger  common  ducts ;  these  coz 
the  one  main  duct  of  the  liver, 
which  the  bile  flows,  either  into  1 
bladder,  or  into  the  digestive  cana! 
The  bile — see  £»/!•— ii  formed  fi 
blood  which  has  circulated  thro 
organs  within  the  abdomen,  am 
passes  through  the  liver  on  its  wmj 
the  heart ;  in  this  passage,  the  bUc 
rated  fit>m  it,  thereby  purifying  tl 
and  aflbrding  a  secretion  which  per 
important  part  in  the  processes  of  d 
and  probably  in  ^e  Dody  at  lai|| 
intimate  connexion,  however,  of  1 
by  means  of  the  blood,  with  ti 
organs  within  the  abdomen,  and  pei 
with  the  stomach,  renders  it  e: 
liable  to  be  disordored ;  and,  inde< 
are  few  cases  of  disorder  of  the  eto 
bowels,  in  which  the  liver  is  not 
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kgne  implicated,  either  primarily  or  secon- 

dtrilf .    AobaUy,  in  no  way  is  the  con- 

Metm  between  the  stomach  and  lirer  more 

uroiidT  manifetfted,  than  by  the  manner  in 

wyAue  latter  is  afibcted  by  the  inordinate 

ue  of  alcdholie  Hqnors ;  in  this  case,  the 

ipirit  being  abeomd  directly  from   the 

itomieh  by  the  Teins,  and  conyeyed  directly 

to  tiie  liter,  acts  yery  nowerfuuy  upon  it, 

ptiealaiiy  if  the  form  m  which  the  alcohol 

•tiken  be  that  of  pnre  ■pi'it,  such  as  gin 

orbnndy ;  In  this  case^  u  the  use  of  the 

ipirit  beperserered  in,  a  low  fonnof  inflam- 

ntion  is  exdted  in  the  snbstance  of  the 

ciand,  whidi  aids  iin  the  formation  of  what 

Mi  nt  the  name  of  the  **  gin-drinker's 

iinr— a  disease,  indeed,  of  which  the  otHj 

tdeeiUe  cause  is  the  ezoessiye  use  of  spin- 

tMn  liquors,  and  which  proves  fatal  to 

any  in  tUs  kingdom  annually.   Itssvmp- 

(oBf  md  treatment  could  not  profitably  be 

lad  before  uxiprofessional  persons,  but  its 

COM  ihould  be  impressed  on  all.    In  its 

tdnaoed  stsgea,  it  generally  causes  dropsical 

ncUing  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  of  the 

ttdomen. 

Inflimmation  of  the  lirer  is  attended  by 

tbiviial  iiBrerish  symptoms  which  accom- 

fmf  inflammation  of  internal  organs  gene- 

nOy,  and  must  be  managed  on  the  same 

|risri|JBi    see  In/kmumUum — ^until  proper 

iMee  ean  be  obtained.    The  pain  Tanes 

eoaridersUy  in  this  affection,  bemg  usually 

W  scute  when  the  surface  of  the  liver, 

viOliti  covering  membrane,  is  implicated, 

kitlm  so,  or  ra  a  duller  character,  when 

jb  nbstance  of  the   gland  is  the  part 

■mhed.    As  is  the  case  in  liver  affections 

fttotny,   pain  is  often   felt   somewhere 

tbont  the  shoulder  blades,  most  fluently 

il  dtt  xiriit,  but  sometimes  in  the  left,  or 

^ctftsoi  mem,  extending  even  to  the  back  of 

^  hbuL    Inflammation  of  the  liver  is  much 

•on  frequent  in  warm  climates  than  it  is 

ttlhii country;  and  in  the  former,  is  very 

ft  to  Old  in  the  formation  of  abscess.   The 

oiesie^  of  coune,  requires  the  most  active 

ttWmeat  of  a  medical  man ;  but  it  should 

bkaown  to  those  going  to  a  hot  climate — 

tte  OMMfit  —  that  thu,  like  other  liver 

teiet,  to  much  more  likely  to  attack  the 

^ve-litiag  than  the  temperate  man.    For 

Mier  mformation   reroecting    Uver-dis- 

*fof  the  reader  is  referred  to  articles, 

Mary  Ditardtr  —  ClimaU—^  QaU-tUme  — 

LOBELIA,  or  *'  Lobblia  xinxATA,"  is  a 
fnn  native  to,  and  very  commonly  found, 
m  North  America.  It  was  one  of  the  medi* 
cineiof  the  Indians.  It  has  been  used  by 
■etel  men  in  lE^gland  as  a  remedy  in 
**tei,and,  in  some  instances,  proves  of 


service ;  but  this  is  generally  the  case  when 
its  emetic  action  has  been  exhibited.  It  is 
not  a  remedy,  however,  for  unprofessional 
hands ;  for  it  may  prove  a  powerful  irritant 
poison.  Lobelia  has,  within  the  last  few 
veers,  acquired  notoriety  in  consequence  of 
its  bdng  the  medicine  of  a  set  of  quacks,  in 
whose  hands  it  has,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  produced  fatal  effiectB,  and  becni 
the  means  of  subjecting  them  to  legal  pro- 
ceedings and  punishment.* 

LOBSTER— like  most  shell-fish,  is  unfit 
for  persons  of  weak  digestion. 

Refer  to— JVtA. 

LOCHIA.  -The  «<  deansings  "  after  deli- 
very. 

LOCK-JAW—ia  the  popular  name  for 
the  first  and  partial  symptom  of  a  fearful 
spasmodic  disease,  known  to  medical  men 
as  TeeoMtit,  in  which,  not  only  the  muscles 
of  the  jaws,  but  the  muscles  of  the  body 
throughout,  are,  more  or  leas,  extensively 
thrown  into  violent  spasm,  so  strong  indeed, 
that  the  teeth  or  bones  may  be  broken  by 
it.  The  set  of  muscles  most  generally 
affected,  after  those  of  the  jawa,  are  those 
of  the  back ;  the  patient,  by  the  spasm,  is 
bent  like  an  arch,  so  that  the  ba^  of  the 
head  and  the  heels  alone  touch  the  bedf 
occasionally  the  body  is  bent  forward.  The 
disease  most  frequently  commences  with  a 
sensation  of  stifmess  and  soreness  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  and  jaws ;  the  latter 
become  fixed,  and  the  spasm  extends 
more  or  less,  over  the  bod^.  It  is  needless 
to  add,  that  this  extensive  cramp  is  at- 
tended with  the  most  severe  pain,  which  is 
also,  in  most  cases,  experienced  severely 
about  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  being  de- 
pendent, doubtless,  on  spasm  of  the  dia- 
phragm. 

The  most  usual  exciting  causes  of  lock- 
jaw or  tetanus,  are  wouncb,  especially  of  a 
punctured  character,  but  in  some  persons, 
the  very  slightest  h^ury  is  sufficient  to 
develop  the  disease  X  m  this  climate^  how- 
ever, it  is  fortunately  comparatively  rare ;  in 
warm  climates  it  is  common ;  it  is  also  liable 
to  prevail  among  the  wounded  after  battles, 
if  exposed  to  much  vicissitude  of  weather : 
indeed,  cold  will  occasionally  give  rise  to 
lock-jaw  independent  of  injury.  When 
lock-jaw  arises  from  a  wound,  it  shews  itself 
in  from  four  days  to  Uiree  weeks  after 
the  injury.  It  is  a  very  fatal  disease,  the 
neater  proportion  of  those  affected  by  it 
dying;  some,  however,  recover.  Of  course, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  a  medical  man 
should  be  called  to  a  case  exhibiting  even 
the  slightest  tendency  to  lock-jaw  aft^i 
an  injury;  in  the  meantime,  lar^,  very 
large  doses  of  opium  in  the  Uqmd  forms 

*1W  doisof  tbs  TlDdiire,  and  of  th*  iEtherUl  Tlnetort  to  from  ten  mlDlms  to  twmtv;  tmt  It  thoald 
■•■Il  bt  ghrwi  Vat  bj  a  medlosl  mso,  ••  it  Is  apt  to  caoao  naataa  and  dapresaloo,  being  ionMwhat  •imUar 
*b"MliMtotobaeoo. 

t  Ite  wfmmm  aro  like  tlioia  oaoiad  bj  a  potoonons  dosa  of  StiydinlM. 

t  Watads  of  tha  kanda  and  fieet,  and  ampauttona  at  theoe  parts  fbr  Injury,  are  mon  eomoiOBly  bllowad 
■flaajair,  tksa  woands  of  tiM  laifw  Umbi»  or  of  the  tronk  of  tha  body. 
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of  laudanum^  or  of  sedatiYe  solution,  may 
be  administered,  even  by  unprofessionid 
|)erson8 ;  thev  may  mitigate  the  sufferings 
of  this  dreadful  disease ;  commencing  wim 
from  thirty  to  sixty  drops  of  laudanum, 
the  same  doses,  if  they  can  possibly  be 
swallowed,  may  be  repeated  at  intenrals  of 
from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  as  long  as  the 
system  remains  unaffected  by  the  (ung :  if 
the  medicine  cannot  be  given  dt  the  mouth, 
it  must  be  by  clyster.  In  adoition  to  the 
above,  the  affusion  with  cold  water  may 
relieve.  The  patient  havine  been  taken  out 
of  bed,  and  a  quantity  of  cold  water  dashed 
over  the  body,  and  down  the  spine,  is  im- 
mediately to  be  rubbed  dry  and  replaced 
in  bed^quiet  sleep  may  possibly  lollow* 
Whilst  the  jaws  are  firmly  closed,  nourish- 
ment cannot,  of  course,  be  given  in  the 
usual  way;  a  medical  man  will  probably 
administer  it  by  means  of  a  tube  passed 
into  the  stomacn,  either  by  the  nose,  or  by 
mouth,  passing  it  behind  the  teeth ;  until 
his  amval,  should  that  be  delayed,  ihe  ad- 
ministration of  small  clysters  of  meat  broth 
will  assist  in  maintaining  strength. 

Refer  to— Convulsion^  WowuUt  4*0. 

LONGEVITY,— Pbolonobd  Life,  it  is 
well  known  popularly,  is,  in  some  respects, 
hereditary,  the  ages  at  which  different  mem- 
bers of  a  £unily  usually  die  bearing  a  very 
near  average  to  one  another,  even  despite 
the  influence  of  occupation,  habits,  and  con- 
dition of  life,  although  these,  undoubtedly, 
exert  considerable  ixmuence  in  determining 
the  period  at  which  the  component  tissues 
of  one  or  more  of  Uic  organs  begin  to  give 
way.  Many  tables  and  calculations  have 
been  made  at  different  times,  with  a  view  of 
determining  the  extent  to  which  the  dura- 
tion of  life  IS  affected  by  the  circimiBtances 
in  which  individuals  may  be  placed.  The 
following  table  from  Casper  of  Berlin,  if  it 
may  not  exactly  apply  to  this  coimtry, 
shews,  at  all  events,  how  greatly  the  average 
duration   of  life   may  vary   in   different 

Of  100  theologians,  there  have  attained 

the  ago  of  70  and  upwards  -  -  42 
Agriculturists  and  foresters  -  -  40 
Superintendants  -  -  -  -  35 
Commercial  and  industrious  men  -  35 
Military  men  -  -  -  -  -  32 
Subalterns   .....       32 

Advocates 29 

Artists 28 

Teachen  and  professors    *        .        -  27 
Physicians    -.-..•       24 
Another  table,  by  a  diffSnrent  observer, 

exhibits  the  difference  of  locality,  as  follows : 

the  observations  were  taken  frtnn  a  French 

department  :— 


InhaUtaBts  to  < 

Mountain  parishes        -        -  -    88* 

Seaside     ...        -        .  26* 

Com  districts       .        -        -  -    24* 

Stagnant  and  marsh  districts     -  20* 
Refer  to— ^^e,  Old—Ltfe^  ifc. 

LOmS.--See  Lumbar* 

LONOmO— is  the  term  applied  to  tl 
almost  morbid  craving  for  certain  articles 
diet,  with  which  some  females  indulj^  tha 
selves  during  pregnancy;  it  is  probablj 
phase  of  hysteria.  Under  Jhe  circumstanw 
It  ia  only  right  and  humane  to  yield  to  tho 
fancies  in  some  measure ;  but  when  then 
any  real  or  adequate  reason  for  tbeir  bea 
debaired,  it  may  be  insisted  upon,  witho 
the  risk  of  the  consequences  popularly  •■; 
posed  to  follow. 

LOSS  OF  BLOOD.— See  Hemorrhage. 

LOTIONS— are  liquid  applications,  pri 
cipally  composed  of  water,  used  either 
the  skin  or  to  the  mucous  surfieioes,  sueh  i 
the  inside  of  the  mouth  or  of  the  nostzi] 
The  variety  of  lotions  from  plain  water 
which  is  often  a  most  excellent  one— iu 
wards,  is  very  great  Lotions  may  1 
classed  as — 1.  (>>olinrf;  2.  Stimulafini 
3.  Astringent ;  4.  Soothing ;  and,  5.  Sad 
tive.  Of  the  first,  water  is  an  exannl 
either  alone,  combined  with  spirit,  m 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  to  the  half-pii 
or  combined  with  vinegar.  The  lead  lotk 
— see  Lead — is  another  example  of  the  OOQ 
ing  lotion,  but  in  this  case  it  is  astringa 
at  the  same  time.  Water,  with  one-thn 
or  one-half  spirit  of  wine,  a]>plied  to  ti 
skin  by  means  of  lint,  which  is  covered  \ 
prevent  evaporation,  is  a  good  example  * 
a  stimulating  lotion.  Very  cold  water,  il 
lotion  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  of  white  vitrifl 
in  the  proportion  of  from  one  to  ten  graii 
to  the  ounce  of  water,  and  other  astrii 
gents  in  solution — see  AetringenU — tat 
tho  astringent  lotions;  the  various  |preptr 
tions  of  opium;  decoction  of  poppies;  d 
coction  of  nemlock,  ftc,  are  sooming  lotkoi 
tho  prussic  acid  lotion  a  sedative  one. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  vnioi 
articles,  such  as  *'  Lead,"  **  Zine,"  ftc 

LOW  DIET— must  necessarily  be 
comparative  term,  influenced  by  the  pv 
vious  habits  of  the  patient,  but  sencnl 
it  means  the  absence  of  all  stimuianta  ai 
animal  food  horn,  the  allowances — geneni 
of  eggs  also— and  a  diminished  amooat 
bread  nourishment.  Weak  tea,  breadt  d 
luted  milk,  cocoa,  gruel,  arrow-rooC,  tag 
and  such-lUie  preparations,  {generally  oonsi 
tute  the  staple  of  low  diet  in  this  ooantf] 
to  these,  however,  the  cooling  fruits  au 
frequently  be  added.     Half  diet  uichid 


•  An  Iot4>sg  mifht  be  sppU«d  to  tlie  iplnd— Sm  Ibot-noia,  srtiols-los. 
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thi  abore  irith  the  addition  of  puddings 
of  buDl  and  eggs,  of  broth,  and  it  may  be 
ot  t  imall  allowance  of  meat. — See  AottU 
natut    FmaHng  'Hunger^  Se, 

U)ZENGE, — a  hard  compound  of  sugar 

and  gum,  which  contains  either  ^iiuple 

flavooruur,  or  some  medicinal  agent.    The 

syston  of  nTiuf^  medicine  in  the  lozenge 

nm,  has  alien  mto  comparatiye  disuse ;  it 

m^  howerer,  in  some  eases,  a  useful  and 

Mpeeabli  method,  particularly  in  affections 

OK  the  throaty  such  as  relaxation,  when  it 

M  dasiiable  to  am>ly  the  medicinal  agent 

Sndnally.    In  childiren,  the  losenge  form  of 

1— dicine  la  useful,  either  for  the  adminis- 

tratkm  of  ipecacuanha,  domestically,  or  of 

iMMiphia,  under  medical   sanction.    Such 

howerer,  ought  to  be  carefully 

•o  as  to  contain  a  certain  definite  dose 

the  case  of  morphia  the  twentr-fourth 

a€  a  nain— and  the  amount  of  the  dose 

aboold  be  stamped  upon  the  losenge.    The 

wwmfarture  of  losenges   is  now  almost 

«Btiiely  tranaierred  from  the  apothecary  to 

the  coofeetioiier.    Lozenges  are  sometimes 

adaltgatad  with  what  i&  called  "mineral 

wUti^"  in  other  words,  Plaster  of  Paris : 

it  cannot  be    regarded    as    a    harmless 
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Persons  liable  to  attacks  of  lumbago,  shottld 
wear  a  flannel  belt  round  the  loins. 

Refer  to — Bheumatitm, 

LUMBAR. — Belonging  to  the  loins. — 
The  term  is  frequently  usied  in  connection 
with  abscess.  In  children  of  weak  and 
scrofulous  constitution,  abscess  in  the  loins, 
or  '*  lumbar  abscess,"  is  apt  to  occur,  and 
is  often  connected  with  disease  of  the  ver- 
tebrse,  or  bones  of  the  spine.  Continued 
complaint  of  pain  in  the  back,  wiUi  any 
awkwardness  m  waUdng,  particularly  if 
accompanied  with  failure  of  the  genera] 
health,  should  awaken  suspicion,  and  give 
occasion  for  the  child  being  examined  by  a 
surseon.  Lumbar  abscess  may  occur  in 
adults. 

LUMBRICUS.— A  worm.— Applied  to 
the  large  round  wonn8{which  occur  in  the 
intestines. — See  Worms, 

LUNACY.— See  Insanity, 

LUNAR-CAUSTIC— .NiTBAT«  of  Sl- 
▼BR.  — See  Silver, 

LUNCHEON.— A  kind  of  intermediate 
meal,  and  therefore  sometimes  an  unneces- 
sary one.  The  English  labourer  has  his 
**  lunch"  between  br^ikfast  and  dinner,  and 
again  between  the  latter  meal  and  supper : 
the  English  of  the  higher  classes,  particu- 
larly if  their  time  is  not  well  occupied,  are 
apt  to  make  luncheons  a  kind  of  dinner — a 
meal  of  animal  food  and  stimulants,  which, 
if  superadded  to  dinner,  is  certainly  im- 
necessary,  and  therefore  productive  of  dis- 
order.  Either  the  luncheon  should  be  made 
a  bonA  Jide  dinner  at  an  early  hour,  or  it 
should  be  a  meal  without  animal  food — 
provided,  of  course,  that  an  additional 
amoimt  of  animal  nutriment  is  not  con- 
sidered necessary  by  a  medical  man,  as  a 
remedial  measure.  Fruit  is  generally  more 
wholesome  at  luncheon  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  day. 

LUNQS. — The  orsans  of  respiration. 
The  lungs  are  two,  eadi  occupying  its  own 
side  of  the  chest  —  fig.  A,  1,  1 — the  left 
being  rather  the  smallest,  on  account  of  the 
greater  space  taken  up  by  the  heart  on  the 
left  side.  The  latter  organ  is  situated  in 
the  space  —  fig.  A,  4 — between  the  two 
limgs  which  are  separated  from  one  another 
by  a  middle  partition.  Air  passes  into  the 
lungs  by  means  of  the  windpipe,  or  trachea 
— fig.  A,  2— to  the  top  of  which  is  fixed 
the  larynx,  or  organ  of  voice ;  at  its  lower 
extremity,  the  trachea  divides  into  two 
branches,  or  bronchi,  of  unequal  length, 
one  for  each  lung ;  these  broncni  on  enter- 
ing the  lung  suMivide  into  branches,  and 
these  again  into  still  smaller  tubes,  until 
after  continued  division  and  subdivision, 
they  end  in  the  air-cells.  These  air-cells  ar» 

Into  tbe  BriUih  PharmseopcBla   See  Apfteadlx,  article 

Is  Mtv  tlMm  Um  old  woman's  plan  of'imttfaur  ienral  folds  of  flsnnd  over  the  bade  sad  apply- 
tatm  as  hot  as  It  can  bo  borne— **  Ironing  Um  back.** 
Bantonlne. 
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IiUlIB  AGO— is  xheumatism  of  the  lar^ 
VHdsa  of  the  back,  and  like  rheumatic 
iintifliii  generally  is  often  extremely  pain- 
U,  te  pain  bemg  increased  by  st(x>ping, 
nd  Bgun  when  the  person  attempts  to  rise. 
TUs  pfcnliar  aggrayation  of  the  pain  by 
ftiie  novemente,  is  generally  stated  to  be 
the  distinetioa  between  this  disease  and 
iMd  aflectious  of  the  kidney.  In  lum- 
Wn,  nothing  afiVnrds  more,  if  so  much  re- 
fat  M  hot  moist  applicatiQiis  to  the  back — 
vt  ffarf  eoptmnett  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
^  honrs  at  a  time,  and  followed  by  the 
nipHniiiient  combined  with  one-sixth  part 
tf  tnpentine,  rubbed  well  into  the  back 
tsAloiiis.  Ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder, 
vidi  s  couple  of  grains  of  calomel,  ^ven  at 
^time,  and  folfowed  in  the  morning  by  a 
te  of  castor-oil  or  infusion  of  senna,  vrill 
<>psdite  the  cure.  Whilst  the  person  is 
BQoftud  to  bed  under  the  influence  of  the 
^  tpnliMitioBis  to  the  back, fit  vnll  be 
*^v)iaUe  to  give  warm  dUuent  drinks 
"•Itibly  fireely.  In  a  severe  or  obstinate 
^of  honbago,  the  **  thermal  hammer  "  of 
"[•  Gonigan — see  fig.,  Counter''Irrit<Uum — 
*|^be  used  as  directed ;  in  such  cases, 
■•■••ei,  the  safest  plan  is  to  have  medical 
ysHmtc,  if  possible.  Should  the  urine 
^  leuty  or  mg;h  coloured,  ten  grains  of 
^rtwaste  of  potassa,  with  a  tea-spoonful  of 
J^  nitre,  may  be  taken  in  a  vnne-glass- 
^  tf  water  twice  a-day,  with  advantage. 

*  'was  aeeonnt  of  the  now  Losengoe  Introdnoed 


bruuHU  mill  of  which  ^  blood  circulatea 
in  a  network  of  veiiu,  in  luch  *  maimer  aa 
to  be  brought  into  intiinate  contact  with 
the  air  which  is  diawn  into  the  lungi  at 
each  inspiration ;  nothing,  indeed,  inter- 
Tening  between  the  blood  in  the  Teini,  and 
the  air  in  the  air-celli.  but  a  membrane 
eu  thin  that  it  allows  the  transpiration  of 
the  gK«es  and  vapour,  which  takes  place  at 
the  Diood  becomes  purified  b;  means  of 
this  *ir  contact.  In  coniequence  of  their 
structure  being  adapted  for  the  admis- 
sion of  air  into  numberleu  minute  cells, 
the  lungs  feel  spongy  when  pressed  be- 
tween the  fingers.  Those  who  are  curious 
on  the  point.  wiU  leom  more  &oin  five 
minutes'  eiunination  of  the  lungs  and 
windpipe  of  a  theep  or  calf,  in  a  butcher's 
shop,  than  &oiu  any  description.  In  these, 
however,  the  mode  of  death,  bj  bleeding, 
giTes  the  lungs  a  much  paler  colour  than 
their  natural  one.  The  tubes,  the  air-cells, 
the  blood  Tessels,  &c,,  of  the  lungs  are  held 
together  by  *'  cellular  "  tissue,  and  the  eU' 
tire  organ  is  euTeloped  by  a  membrane — 
the  "pleura" — which  coiers  its  suriace, 
and  is  thence  "refieeted"  to  cover  the  iiuier 
surface  of  the  ribs  of  the  chest ;  in  this 
way  forming  a  shut  pouch,  or  sac,  the  inner 
Burtaces  of  which  are  in  contact,  and  these 
being  in  the  healthjstate  perfectly  smooth, 
and  moiitened  with  a  Inbncating  nuid,  tliey 
slide  over  each  other  in  nyery  motion  of 
the  chest.  The  trachea,  and  the  bronchi  at 
first,  are  C01  ■     -  ■  .  .    ,.  - 

of  cartilage, 
tie  dame ;  the  fonner 
■— •■  genctally  known,  occupying  the 


of  incomplete  "rings" 
«d  together  by  an  ebs- 
er  tube— the  windpipe 
m,  occupying  the  fore- 


part of  the  neck,  and  lying  in  bmt  of  fl 
gullet.— See  Neek. 

The  larynx,  or  organ  of  mice,  iriuelt 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  win^^e,  eztm 

often  strongly  mazked  in  thin  men,  an 
cialljr  if  somewhat  adTSnoed  in  lUc^  Ai 
it  liwin*  the  prominoice  popnlady  cdi 
"  Adaa*i  apple.  "  lliii  prODuacRc* 
eansed  by  •  oaitilBge  which  finm*  a  wm 
portion  of  the  bod^,  or  box,  of  tha  lam: 
Intotbe  compodnon  of  this  woodiErfBl  h 
Mmment  ot  attienlMe  and  vocal  mum 

fto.,  enter,  and  the  whole  u  lined  by  sw 
tinuatian  of  the  muooos  inembnne  of  d 


ea,  or  win^dnM 
of  thebKMD&L  n 


followi  the  branchinga  _ 

cavity  of  the  larynz  is  divided  bjr  _  ._ 
Btriction  of  a  tnansular  form — the  dan 
— and  ia  protected  nom  ii^iuy  lij  a  mIm 
shaped  cartilage  —  the  epi^ottia  — «Mtt 
especially  in  the  act  of  swaQowint  iAa 
the  larvnz  ia  drawn  upwards,  conudMM 
le  opening. — Bee  7Xroa<, 


tected  from  injury  by  the  cartilBga  M  A) 

epiglottis,  is  the  larynx,  ctmsOietMl  ia  tka 

p[pe,  which,  descotding  in  front  of  ihl  tti 
mto  the  chest,  divides  into  the  ri^  m' 
left  bronchi ;  these,  entoiiu  their  nif^ 
tire  lungs,  divide  and  sub£*ida,  till  A* 
minute  branches  enter  the  air-cdl*,  oa  *• 
thin  wbUb  of  which  the  blood  drenlalM  ■ 
a  network  of  reins,  and  nndeigoas  pwl^ 
tian  by  abaoiption  of  the  ozysen  of  W 
Dtmoeplicre,  whilst  it  &Ms  UmU  ft* 
carbonic  acid  and  watery  v^xnir. 

The  act  of  respiraiian  ia  partly  )&<diV 
tary  —  that  is,  goes  on,  a*  dmwg  iMi 
independent  of  any  ezarciae  of  the  viUt  ' 
ia,  however,  aa  all  know,  capable  of  beM 
to  a  certain  extent,  controlled  by  die  mV 
this  being,  doubtless,  a  neoeasary  ad}S* 


the  power  of  the  utteranoe  at 

Erocesa  of  respiration  is  essentially  afMl 
y  means  wluch  enlarge  the  capaaiw  ■ 
the  chest :  these  means  are  1^  laaM 
muscles  attached  to  the  ribs,  and  wUd 
by  elevating  them,  increase  the  diamat 
of  the  chest  from  befbre  backwaidv—* 
CAul— and  also  the  diaphragm  and  mMl 
of  the  abdomen,  which,  bf  uudz  <h)»B— 
and  outward  motions,  inaiaoie  the  vngmi 
of  the  chest  ftnm  below  j  the  eolarncB* 
of  the  cheat  by  theae  agcnciea,  eiuw 
combined  or  separate  action,  has  the  A 
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m  the  air  to  rush  in,  or  to  be  sucked 
neit,  M  it  is  into  a  pair  of  bellows. 
Ti^  was  empty,  it  would  rush  into 
i^  It  ruidies  mto  the  spongy  disten- 
igs,  and  distends  them,  it  may  be, 
in  some  degree  by  the  action  of  the 
cmsehnes.  The  air  haying  been 
iwn.  into  the  chest  by  an  active 
it»  is  immediately  thereafter  ex- 
f  a  oomparatLTely  passiYe  one ;  the 
Bscular  moYement  ceasing,  the  ribs 
end  regain  their  position,  by  their 
(ht  and  elasticity .  The  moTements, 
both  of  inspiration  and  expiration, 
Dcreased — "  forced  " — ^by  tne  will ; 
ilia  case,  other  muscles  are  called 
m«  and  those  usually  employed  in 
Bia  are  more  stronfffy  exerted.  It 
Bcessity  for  these  rorced  efforts  in 
matlc,  which,  after  frequent  repe- 
jiTes  the  peculiar  curve  of  the 
I  so  often  oDserrable.  The  aTerage 
of  respirations  in  a  minute  varies 
«n  to  twenty-two  in  different  indi- 
■od  even  in  the  same  at  different 
rbe  end  of  the  process  of  respira- 
it  is,  the  change  xmdergone  by  the 
I  consequence  of  its  exposure  to 
sric  air  in  the  lungs — ^haa  oeen  suf- 
entered  into  in  articles  Airatum — 
drcukUion,  ^e. ;  it  is  therefore 
■ry  to  repeat  it  here, 
aaaage  or  the  air  into  and  through 
{■,  gives  rise  to  certain  defimte 
perceptible  to  the  attentive  ear 
Soaely  to  the  outside  of  the  chest. 


observations  will,  perhaps,  convey  to  the 
peneral  reader,  some  idea  of  the  means  of 
judgment,  and  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  depend,  which  the  physician  avails 
himself  of,  when  he  goes  through  the — to 
the  unprofessional — somewhat  mysterious- 
looking  process  of  phvsical  examination  of, 
or  **  sounding,"  tlie  chest. 

The  narrowness  of  the  triangular  chink 
in  the  larynx,  through  which  the  air  passes, 
always  renders  disease  of  this  organ  a 
matter  of  anxiety  and  of  danger,  for  that 
small  opening  cannot  be  oMtructed  for 
three  or  four  minutes,  without  death 
ensuing. 

The  labtux  is  liable  to  be  obstructed  from 
swelling  of  its  lining  membrane,  either  from 
inflammation  or  other  cause,  from  spasmodic 
contraction  of  its  muscles,  or  by  foreign 
bodies  accidentally  introduced  into  it.  It 
is  also  liable  to  ulceration.  Inflammation 
of  the  larynx,  or  laryn^tis,  though  compara- 
tively an  infrequent  disease,  is  a  very  fatal 
one  when  it  does  occur :  it  is  remarkable 
from  having  been  the  cause  of  death  to 
General  Washinaton.  Laryngitis  is  usually 
the  result  of  cola ;  in  Washin^n's  case  it 
was  caused  by  the  snow,  during  a  storm, 
lodging  about  the  neck.  In  one  case  under 
the  author's  care,  it  arose  from  a  labourer 
having  incautiously  thrown  aside  his  neck- 
handkerchief  whUst  warm  with  work,  but 
at  the  same  time  exposed  to  a  March  east 
wind.     The   symptoms  of   laryngitis 


^       _    ^   „-—    are 

those  of  general  feverishness,  with  pain  in 
the  organ  affected,  pain   on   swallowing, 
mnds'  vary  but  slightly  in  healthy  |  hoarseness,  and  hoarse,  dry,  ringing  cougjh ; 
lis ;    consequently,  any  deviation  i  it  is,  in  fact,  a  disease  in  tne  adult,  in  many 
sm  is  indicative  of  disease,  expe-    respects  similar  to  croup  in  the  child,  and 

even  more  dangerous ;  it  is,  too,  an  affection 
which  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  most 
energetic  and  best- directed  medical  treat- 
ment, as  soon  as  it  can  be  procured.  But 
for  the  same  reason,  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  no  time  should  be  lost, 
even  whilst  waiting  for  that  aid,  and  Uiat 
some  properly-directed  means  should  be  at 
once  resorted  to.  First,  from  half-a-dozen 
to  two  dozen  of  leeches,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  should  be  applied 
to  the  throat  and  upper  part  of  the  chest ; 
or,  if  leeches  are  not  available,  from  six  to 
twelve  ounces  of  blood  are  to  be  taken  from 
the  back  of  the  neck  by  cupping.  Tartrate 
of  antimony,  in  eightn-of-a-grain  doses,  is 
to  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  from  one  to 
two  hours,  at  Jirst,  and  calomel  given  in 
four-grain  doses  every  four  hours,  with 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium  in  every,  or 
every  second,  oose,  should  purging  ensue. 
Hot  bran-poiiltices  are  to  be  kept  constantly 
to  the  throat,  the  feet  put  in  hot  water,  and 


Emishing  the  link  which  enables  the 
a  to  pronounce  upon  the  nature 
disorder,  from  the  nature  of  the 
IT  from  its  entire  absence,  which 
mdition  occurs,  either  when  the 
endered  so  solid  by  diseased  action, 
eannot  penetrate  its  tissue,  or  when 
lensed,  pressed  together,  by  the  pre- 
fluid  within  the  chest.  Moreover,  it 
tt,  that  organs  like  the  lungs,  which, 
natural  healthy  state,  are  distended 
t  must,  when  the  side  of  the  cavity 
rhich  they  are  contained  is  struck, 
asomewhat  hollow  soimd ;  but  that, 
he  hxnst  become  solid,  or  the  cavity 

less  filled  with  water,  the  sound, 
af  being  hollow,  will  be  dull  or  flat. 
rther  evident,  that  the  power  of 
mg  sound  must  be  altered  by  the 
alterations  in  the  structure  of  the 
nd  that  the  voice  must  sound  dif- 

to  the  ear  applied  to  the  chest, 
g  to  these  alterations.    These  brief 
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adTantage  may  be  deriyed  from  breathing 
the  steam  of  hot  water,  the  patient,  of 
course,  being  kept  perfectly  quiet  in  bed. 
These  measures  will  do  all  linat  can  be  done 
xmtil  the  arrival  of  a  surgeon ;  he  may  do 
more,  and,  possibly,  if  the  case  becomes 
extreme,  may  think  it  requisite  to  open  the 
windpipe. 

Closure  of  the  larynx,  or  rather  of  its 
narrow  portion,  the  glottis,  may  be  the 
result  of  swelling,  extending  to  it  from  the 
throat;  partial  dironic  swelling,  causing 
permanent,  or  at  least  continue,  loss  of 
voice,  is  not  an  imfrequent  and  not  a  dan- 
gerous affection,  and  ulceration  within  the 
larynx,  also  causing  loss  of  voice,  is  met 
wiui  in  consumption. 

Of  the  spasmodic  affections  of  the  larynx, 
that  mentioned  under  the  spasmodic  croup 
of  childhood,  is  perhaps  the  most  charac- 
teristic, but  the  researcnes  of  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  make  it  evident,  that  in  the  nervous 
convulsive  diseases,  such  as  epilrasy,  spas- 
modic closure  of  the  larynx  takes  place, 
and  that  in  aggravated  cases,  relief  —  by 
proper  hands— may  be  given  hythe  opera- 
tion of  opening  the  windpipe.  When  death 
does  occur  from  any  of  tne  causes  men- 
tioned, it  is  by  suffocation,  or  "  asphyxia," 
iust  as  if  the  person  had  been  drowned  or 
hanged ;  it  may  also  take  place  in  conse- 
quence of  foreign  bodies,  either  getting 
wedged  in  the  larynx  itself^  or  in  the  gullet 
behind  it ;  when,  if  of  large  size,  they  act 
by  their  mechanical  bulk  and  compression, 
foreign  bodies  are  usually  drawn  into  the 
larynx  itself,  in  consequence  of  the  person, 
often  a  child,  lauehing  or  crying  whilst  the 
substance  or  fluid  is  in  the  mouth.  As  all 
know,  even  the  smallest  crumb  or  drop  of 
fluid  getting  into  the  larynx,  or  as  it  is  popu- 
larly called,  *'  going  the  wrong  way,  im- 
meoiately ,  in  consequence  of  the  irritation  of 
the  extremely  sensitive  lining  membrane  of 
the  organ,  causes  violent  cough,  and  perhaps 
choking  spasm ;  if  the  forei^  body  is  large, 
those  symptoms  are  severe  m  a  correspond- 
ing decree,  and  may,  by  their  severity,  prove 
the  patient's  safety,  by  expelling  the  offend- 
ing substance ;  should  this  not  be  effected, 
and  if  it  is  too  large  to  pass  through  the 
larynx,  death  inevitably  and  quickly  ensues ; 
sometimes,  however,  the  body  passes  through 
the  larynx  into  the  bronchi,  as  happened  m 
the  well-known  instance  of  the  half-sove- 
reign in  Mr.  Brunei's  case.  When  this 
occurs,  the  more  severe  suffocative  symptoms 
subside,  but  irrritating  cough  contmues, 
with  the  constant  risk  of  driving  the  foreign 
body  back  into  the  larynx.  In  such  cases, 
unprofessional  persons  can  do  little  or  no- 
thing, and  imlcss  proper  surgical  assistance 
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is  quickly  procurable,  there  is  much  bhaii< 
of  a  &tal  termination ;  it  would  always  \ 
right,  however,  for  some  person  to  pass  d 
forefinger  as  fiur  back  In  the  throat  as  po 
sible,  under  the  chance  that  the  obstmctit 
might  be  within  reach ;  and  also  to  ado] 
the  remedies  for  choking  laid  down  und 
article  Gullet, 

The  various  inflammatory  affectionB  > 
the  air-tubes,  such  as  Croup,  Bronduti 
Catarrh,  Influenza,  &c.  &c.,  are  treated  < 
under  their  separate  heads;  iwH^wimf^ 
of  the  lungs  falls  under  article  InJUumm 
tion;  and  other  diseases  of  the  respiratoi 
organs,  such  as  Consumption,  Asihina,  h 
&c.,  are  assigned  to  distmct  articles  in  tl 

DiCTIONA&T. 

Refer  also  Xjo—AeraUon—Blood^CheiA- 
CircukUum,  t^e,  i^e, 

LUXATION.—A  di8location.--8ee  Du 
locotioH, 

LYMPH.— The  fluid  contained  wiOd 
the  lymphatic  or  absorboit  vessels. — 8c 
AUonents,  The  term  is  also  applied  1 
limpid  exudations  from  the  body,  sudi  i 
vaccine  lymph,  adhesive  lymph,  «c. 

MACE— the  outer  covering,  or,  in  boH 
nical  language,  the  "  arillus,  of  the  mu 
meg,  and  one  of  our  pleasantest  and  moi 
generally  used  spices,  may,  when  take 
too  largely,  produce  detennmation  of  Uoo 
to  the  head,  and  intellectual  disturbanei 
The  characteristic  properties  of  macedi 
pend  upon  an  essential  oil.«>RefiBr  to- 
NiUmeg. 

MADEIRA.— Of  this  much  frequente 
and  most  important  resort  for  invalidi 
Sir  James  Clark  thus  spei^ : — **  Madfloi 
has  been  long  held  in  high  estimattaa  fc 
the  mildness  and  e<|uability  of  its  clifflste 
in  which  respect  it  will  well  bear  cqe 
parison  with  the  most  favoured  situatioc 
on  the  continent  of  Europe." 

Compared  with  the  best  of  these :  "  J 
is  warmer  during  the  winter,  and  oook 
during  the  summer ;  there  is  leas  difilnenc 
between  the  temperature  of  the  daym 
that  of  the  night ;  between  one  season  aiii 
another,  and  between  successive  days.  1 
is  almost  exempt  from  keen,  cold  wind^ 
and  enjoys  a  general  steadiness  of  weatfM 
to  which  the  continental  «*^'»»**^  aa 
strangers.  During  the  summer,  the  alnos 
constant  prevalence  of  north-eastcaly  wnd- 
especially  on  the  north,  and  the  iWil* 
sea  and  land  breezes  on  the  south  siOA  ■ 
the  island,  maintain  the  atmoqphere  la 
temperate  state.  The  sirocco,  whidi  ooev= 
two  or  three  times,  at  most,  during  tS 
season,  and  then  continues  ooly  £xr  a  fe- 
days  (seldom  more  than  three),  sometiitt* 
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nm  the  atmoi^ere  in  the  shade  to  00*. 
With  thie  ezoeptkm,  the  samiiier  tempera- 
tni  it  remarkably  unifonn — the  thermo- 
iNter  rarely  riainff  above  80*.  In  oonse- 
<)Mnee  of  the  regular  sea-breezea,  the  heat 
is  lot  10  oppreaaiye  aa  that  of  the  aummer 
in  Btagland  often  is.  Close  sultiy  days 
a«  mtle  known  in  Madeira,  and  there 
iiBrither  smoke  nor  dost  to  impair  the 
yaatf  of  the  atmosphere.  Such*  indeed,  is 
tb  mildness  of  the  summer  at  Madeira, 
tbtaphjaidan,  himself  an  invalid,  who 
wkka  for  some  time  on  the  island  on 
weoant  of  his  health,  doubted  whether 
thii  season  was  not  more  favourable  to 
>ibMXiary  invalids  than  the  winter. 

•  •  •  •*  Xhe  spring  at  Madeira,  as  at 
sverv  other  place,  is  the  most  trying  season 
iat  the  invalid,  and  will  require  even  there 
■  wnespunding  deg^ree  of  caution  on  his 
fst.  In  Msrch,  winds  are  frequent ;  and 
Apiil  uid  May  are  showery ;  but  Sir 
Juaes  adds,  **on  the  whole  continent  of 
£aiope  there  is  no  place  with  which  I  am 
apnaioted  where  the  pulmonary  invidid 
timd  reside  with  so  much  advantage  during 
iW  entire  year  as  in  Madeira." 

MADKTKA  wine  ia  one  of  the  atrong 
dry  winea,  and  eontaina  firom  twenty  to 
tvwty-two  per  cent,  of  spirit.  It  gene- 
nllj  eontaina  more  acid  than  either  pwt  or 

1^NES&— See  /iiMmty. 

,  KAONESIA,— one  of  the  alkaline  earths, 

itlngely  used  in  medicine,  in  the  form  of  the 

pBt  or  cakined  magnesia ;  also  in  the  form 

of  the  carbonate,  and  of  bicarbonate,  which 

beinc  soluble,  constitutes  the  fluid 

aia  on  the  ahops.     In  combination 

sulphurie  add,  it  forms  sulphate  of 

^ijmesia  or  Epsom  salts. — See  Ep»om  Sakt, 

lae  prinopal  use  of  magnesia  is  as  an 

fstedd  m  acidity  of  the  stomiach  and  bowels, 

it  It  the  same  time, — ^provided  it  meets  with 

■cii,— acta  as  a  gentle  aperient ;  it  is  often 

cenhiaed  with  raubarb,  Epsom  salts,  &c. 

<Qt  cfcctual  manner  in  which  magnesia 

acid  in  the  stomach,  and  thereby 

heart-bum  and  other  imeosy  sensa- 

_       has  probably  been  the  reason  for  its 

^tcnive  use,  and  certainly  for  its  abuse 

*^flBg  dyspeptics  generally,  whereby  much 

*^bss resisted:  rar  there  is  no  question, 

^^  the  continued  use   of   magnesia  as 

^  i&tacid,  greatly  impairs  the  digestive 

^^vjas;  moreover,  if  used  in  the  form  of 

p^lciaed  magnesia,  or  of  carbonate,  should 

ft  sot  encounter  sufficient  add  in  the  ali- 

^CBtiry  canal,  to  convert  it  into  a  soluble 

*V*rieDt  aalt,  it  is  apt  to  accumulate,  and, 

T  t*keii  regularly  and  lar^ly,  to  collect 

*to  uui  fijfin  concretions  in  Uie  bowels : 


on  this  account,  persons  who  tratf  take 
magnesia  habitually,  ought  to  be  careful  to' 
clear  out  the  bowels  thoroughly,  at  intervals, 
by  means  of  a  dose  of  castor-oil ;  the  same 
rule  being  observed  with  regard  to  childrep 
if  magneda  is  given  regularly  to  them. 
These  remarks  £>  not  apply  to  Uie  com- 
paratively pleasant  and  emdent  inreparation 
of  the  bicarbonate,  or  fluid  magnesia,  which 
has  greatly,  and  with  advantage,  supplanted 
the  other  preparations. 

Fluid  magnesia,  in  doses  of  from  half  ab 
ounce  to  two  ounces,  may  be  taken  either 
alone,  or  in  milk, — the  latter  mode  being 
convenient  for  children ;  or  it  may  be  given 
as  an  efiervescing  draught,  with  lemon 
jiiice.  It  has  be^  already  observed,  that 
magnesia  only  acts  as  an  aperient  when  it 
meets  with  add ;  the  autnor  has  found  a 
dose  of  magnesia,  taken  after  the  garden 
rhubarb  us^  as  food,  act  very  wdi  as  a 
gentle  aperient. 

Of  the  solid  preparations,  Henry's  ca4- 
cined  magnesia  is  the  best.  Some  kinds  of 
masnesia,  when  kept  for  a  time  in  mixture 
with  water,  are  apt  to  form  the  whole  into 
a  solid  mass.  * 

Refer  to^Childrm^Indi^utwn—PiUt, 

MAGNETISM,  ANIMAU—See  Ap. 
paadix. 

MALARIA.  >  See  Agw, 

MALE  FERN.— See  Fem. 

MALIC  ACID.— The  peculiar  add  of 
the  apple. 

MALIGNANT, -a  term  applied  medi- 
cally to  various  diseases  when  they  assume 
a  feitally  severe,  or  intractable  form,  sudi  as 
malignant  sore-throat,  &c. 

MALT  LIQUOR.— See  i42$  am/ Btfer '<m< 
Porter. 

MAMMA. — The  female  breast.  —  ::ree 
Bre<ut, 

MANNA — is  the  saccharine  exudation 
from  a  species  of  ash  tree,  and  is  chiefly 
brought  from  Sidly  and  Southern  Italy. 
Flake  manna  is  the  variety  used  in  this 
country,  but  it  is  not  employed  by  anv 
means  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly,  it 
is  gently  aperient,  but  as  two  ounces  are 
requisite  for  a  dose,  it  is  likely  to  disorder 
the  stomach.    There  are  many  good  substi- 

MARASMUS,— Wastino— Atrophy,— 
See  Atrophy, 

MARMALADE.— The  well-known  pre- 
serve, made  from  the  Seville  orange,  is  by 
some  regarded  as  a  stomachic. 

MAIUlIAGE.— The  religious  and  lawful 
union  of  the  sexes.  Various  observations 
go  to  confirm  the  fact,  that  the  married 
state  is  conducive  both  to  health  and  t^ 

*TW  CHnU  of  lUgnMia,  a  gnmalar,  drenretdnf  salt  (8«e  Appendix),  It  one  of  tbe  moet  palatable  pn- 
P[^|^Mt  fif^  oiacK  iuhI  Is  an  excellent  ordinary  eperient.  MafrneMum  wire,  or  wire  of  the  meul  mtfl^eeinm, 
y'jmyettracted  moeh  ettentioa  from  the  (act  that  it  burnt  with  an  intentely  brilliant  and  beaatifui  wliiis 
^H  vkltb  it  is  eoajectartd  may  pivve  oteful  in  PbntiHmphy,  Signally  Ac.,  Aa 
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prolongation  of  life;  thus  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained, that  married  women  at  the  age  of 
twenty-fiye  have,  on  the  average,  thirty-six 
years  of  life  before  them,  whilst  unmarried 
women  of  the  same  age  have  not,  on  the 
average,  more  than  between  thirty  and 
thirty-one  years :  that  in  men,  the  mortality 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty-five, 
amounts,  on  the  average,  to  eighteen  per 
cent,  in  the  married,  but  to  twenty-seven 
per  cent.,  or  one-third  more,  in  the  un- 
married ;  and,  further,  that  at  the  age  of 
iieventy,  whilst  there  remains  alive  but 
eleven  bachelors  out  of  every  hundred, 
twenty-seven  married  men  out  of  the  same 
number  may  be  expected  to  reach  the  three 
score  and  ten. 

It  has  also  been  shown  from  statistical 
returns,  that  suicide  is  very  much  more 
frequent  among  the  unmarried  than  the 
reverse.  On  the  score,  therefore,  of  phy- 
sical and  mental  health,  independent  of 
other  considerations,  marriage  is  advisable ; 
of  course  its  advisability,  in  individual  cases, 
must  rest  on  the  relative  position  of  the 
parties.  Certainly,  however  frivourable 
other  matters  may  be,  it  is  a  ^at  evil  for 
parties  to  enter  into  ihe  married  state  too 
early  in  life ;  the  female  especially,  if  she 
commences  child  -  bearins  early,  that  is 
before  the  age  of  two  or  mree  and  twenty, 
cannot  fail  to  suffer  in  her  own  constitution, 
and  almost  necessarily  to  entail  the  acquired 
debility  upon  her  offspring.  In  the  case  of 
those  who  have  family  when  advanced  in 
life,  the  trial  is  less  to  their  own  constitu- 
tions, but  should  the  father  be  aged,  the 
children  are  not  likely  to  be  strong.  The 
reader  is  further  referred  to  articles  Disease, 
Hereditary,  ^c,  for  information  respecting 
the  influence  which  the  health  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  parent  exerts  upon  that  of  the 
offspring. 

As  regards  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment, it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the 
mixture  of  races,  or  at  least  of  families 
totally  unconnected  with  each  other,  tends 

freatly  to  elevate  the  standard  of  both, 
t  has  been  remarked  by  Humboldt  and 
others,  that  in  South  America,  the  progeny 
of  the  negro  and  of  the  native  Indian,  are 
greatly  superior  to  the  progenitors  on  either 
side ;  the  superiority  of  the  Caribs  to  other 
American  Indians  has  been  ascribed  to 
their  latitude  in  inter-marriage  with  the 
surrounding  tribes,  and  it  is  well  known, 
thai  the  Ajiglo-Saxon  attributes  the  posi- 
tion of  his  race  in  the  vanguard  of  progress, 
to  the  mixture  of  blood  which  has  taken 
place,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
successive  occupations  of  Great  Britain  by 
oifFerent  races. 


MARROW— is  the  fattr  matttf  w1 
fills  up  the  centre  of  the  shaft  of  the  1 
bones.    As  an  article  of  diet,  it  posse 
the  same  nutrient  properties  as  the 
generally. 

MARSH  MALLOW— ia  found  <m 
continent,  and  frequently  in  England 
marshes  near  the  sea :  it  bears  psle  bli 
red  flowers  on  an  upright  stem ;  the  lei 
are  heart-shaped,  cut  at  the  edges,  and, 
the  stem,  are  covered  with  soft,  hairy  do 
The  whole  plant  is  mucilasinous,  but 
root  is  the  j>art  chiefly  usea ;  four  oui 
may  be  put  mto  six  pints  of  water  with 
ounces  of  raisins,  and  the  whole  redv 
one-third  by  boiling;  the  mucilagin 
decoction  thus  obtained,  is  to  be  strai 
through  calico  before  use. 

Manh  mallow  is  much  more  used 
France  and  Spain  than  it  is  in  this  coon 
not  only  in  decoction,  but  also  as  loaei 
and  syrup;  it  is,  undoubtedly,  a  g 
demulcent,  but  probably  not  superior 
linseed  or  pearl  barley. 

The  leaves  of  the  common  roadside  mall 
are  often  used  in  England  by  the  poor,  un 
the  name  of  marsh  mallow,  as  an  addit 
to  fomentations ;  it  is,  perhaps,  needlen 
add  it  is  a  very  useless  one.  * 

MASTICATION.— The  act  by  which 
food  is,  or  ought  to  be,  reduced  to  a  i 
mass  before  swallowing,  by  the  action 
the  teeth,  and  by  admixture  with  the  sail 
The  importance  of  the  proper  performai 
of  this  act  has  been  pomted  out  in  arti 
"Indigestion."  It  has  even  been  suggest 
that  the  average  of  life  at  the  present  ti 
exceeding  that  of  former  periods,  is  jmi 
due  to  the  improvements  in  dentist 
enabling  the  aged  to  masticate  their  U 
more  pmectly .  f 
Re^  to— Digestion — IndiffeUion, 
MATERIA  MEDICA,  (Medical  Mai 
rials). — Refer  to — Medicines. 

MATICO  is  the  term  applied  to  the  leai 
of  one  of  the  pepper  tribe,  a  native  of  Sov 
America ;  the  drug  has  recently  been  hit 
duced  as  a  powerfil  astringent  in  cases 
bleeding ;  the  leaves,  especially,  bei: 
lauded  as  a  certain  remedy  in  obetini 
bleeding  from  leech  bites.  The  author  li 
not  found  in  his  own  trials  of  it,  tii 
matico  possesses  any  advantage  over  otb 
astringents,  and  l^t  which  he  used  eu 
direct  from  the  importers. 
MAW- WORM.— See  Warms. 
MEALS.— See  BreaJtfast,  Dinner,  j[e, 
MEASLES  is  one  of  the  eruptive  fiva 
which  most  persons  go  throu^  onceiB 
lifetime,  and  generally  during  childhDOi 
the  disease  usually  occurs  as  an  epideni 
and  is  contagious.     The  first  symptoms 


*  The  P4tM  de  GalmaiiTe  or  Ktnh  UaUow  LoseegM  are  mnch  In  fiToiir  Ibr  eonnnoa  eolds, 
on  ftcoount  of  their  denialoent  propcrtiee. 
t  Nye'e  "Miaoeri**  will  be  loood  a  osefbl  aU  to  proper  mastlcatloD  of  the  f ood. 
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are  those  of  a  feYeriah  cold ;  there 
is  ahlTering,  headache,  loaa  of  appetite,  and 
perhapa  Tomiting ;  the  erea  look  red,  and, 
mm  irm  aa  the  noae,  fuzniah  increased  watery 
discharge ;  there  ia  hoarseneas  and  cough. 
On  the  fourth  day  of  the  diaease,  or  in  from 
serenty  to  ei^ty-four  hours  after  the  first 
imiptoma  of  ulneaa  haye  shewn  themselves, 
the  peculiar  eruption  of  meaalea  be^ina  to 
appear,  generally  about  the  forehead,  then 
€Hi  the  neck  and  arma,  and  thence  extends  to 
the  trunk  and  extremitiea ;  at  first  the  erup- 
tion ahowB  only  in  red  points,  not  unlike 
flea-bitea,  but  these  aoon  enlarge  into  rather 
broad,  al^tly  purpliah,  crescent-shaped 
spots,  which  are  juat  perceptibly  elevated 
abore  the  akin.  At  thia  period,  me  skin  is 
hot,  there  ia  a  good  deal  of  general  fever, 
with  thirst,  and  much  hoarse  cough,  with 

r'ckened  breathing.    After  remaining  out 
at  four  days,  the  eruption— first,  of  course, 
oa  the  £sce — ^begins  to  decline,  and  by  the 
WTcnth  day,  it  naa  generally  disappeared, 
Ittiing  the  aJdn  aligihUy  roughened,followed 
oy  separation  of  the  cuticle  in  small  scales. 

Mwsles,  however,  does  not  always  follow 
the  same  re^pilar  courae ;  there  may  exist 
the  eoDstitutional  symptoms  without  erup- 
tioa ;  but  a'  more  common  variety  is,  the 
clttracteriatic  eruption  without  any  consti- 
tBtional  aflection — thia,  however,  affords  no 
pntectkm  firom  future  attacks  of  the  diaease. 
•Aniii,  meaalea  may  prevail,  either  aa  a  very 
w  diaeaae,  acarccly  requiring  treatment, 
or  it  may  be  aa  a  moat  malignant  and  fatal 
^idemic.  The  principal  da^^  in  ordinanr 
ttciiles  ariaea  from  the  affection  of  the  chest, 
<>peeiaQ^  in  very  young  children,  many  of 
^wn  die  firom  thia  cauae,  particularly  if 
tlie  epidemic  happena  to  occur  during  the 
P^eruaice  of  cold  winds  in  spring,  and  if 
^  children,  aa  often  happens  amone  the 
poor,  are  insufficiently  attended  to.  When 
Jicules  occurs  in  its  malignant,  or  putrid 
^<*ia,  it  becomea  a  fearfully  fatal  malady, 
^HYing  off  numbera  of  children,  in  spite  of 
^  oest-directed  treatment. 

Ia  any  case  of  meaalea,  the  safest  plan  is, 
^course,  to  have  medical  attendance ;  very 
'^y  parenta,  however,  in  the  humbler 
^*«aBs,  when  the  prevailing  epidemic  ia 
Siild  in  character,  take  the  matter  in  their 
J!!^  hazida,  and  do  little  niore  than  keep 
'heir  children  in  bed  for  a  day  or  two,  if 
^^^  do  even  that  There  is  no  question 
'hat  a  mild  attack  of  measles  will  get  well 
ll^^hout  any  treatment;  but  in  even  the 
^Idest,  ordinary  care  to  guard  against  cold 
'^'ovld  be  observed,  this  being,  of  course, 
'eq^ilgj^  in  proportion  to  the  season  of  the 
Y^ar.  If  the  attack  be  a  amart  one,  the  per- 
'^  ibould  be  kept  in  bed  and  moderately 


warm,  allowed  to  drink  freely  of  diluent, 
and  especially  of  demulcent  drinks,  such 
aa  barley-water ;  the  diet  should  consist 
of  milk  and  farinaceous  matters,  cooling 
fruits,  and  such  like  may  be  allowed,  the 
bowels  at  the  same  time  being  attended  to, 
but  not  purged.  Should  the  eruption  of 
measlea  seem  tardy  in  coming  out*or  come 
out  amall  or  insufficiently,  or,  after  having 
shown  itself,  should  it  disappear  again 
suddenly,  and  before  the  time  of  its  regular 
decline,  danger  must  be  apprehended ;  the 
warm-bath  la  at  once  the  safest  and  the 
best  remedy ;  the  child  being  kept  in  the 
water — ^temperature  98* — ^fix)m  ten  ts  twenty 
minutes,  according  to  age:  in  addition  to 
this,  to  a  child  of  five  yeara  old,  a  drachm  or 
tea-spoonful  of  spirit  of  mindererus  should 
be  given  in  a  little  sweetened  water  every 
two  or  three  hours,  and  warm  drinka  freely 
administered  at  the  same  time.  Avery  per- 
nicious practice  prevails,  especially  in  the 
country,  among  the  poor,  of  giving  children 
atimulants, — **  to  bring  out  the  eruption," 
and  also  in  the  course  of  the  diseaae ;  m  Sco^ 
land  whisky  is  given,  in  England  cowalip 
wine  is  the  moat  generally  employed  atimu- 
lant.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necesaary  to 
add,  that  none  but  the  most  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  could  be  guilty  of  so  dangeroua 
a  practice.  In  England  there  seems  to  be 
a  popular  prejudice  m  favour  of  the  virtues 
of  the  cowslip  in  meaalea,  and  when  the  wine 
is  not  used,  it  is  very  common  to  find  the 
infusion,  or  tea  of  the  *' cowslip  pips"  or 
flowers,  given ;  this,  of  course,  is  perfectly 
innocent,  and  may  be  permitted.  When  tiie 
feverish  symptoms  in  meaales  run  high,  it  ia 
commonly  in  connection  with  the  chest-affec- 
tion ;  in  auch  caaea,  from  four  to  aix  graina 
of  ipecacuanha  powder,  and  half  a  drachm 
of  carbonate  of  potassa,  are  to  be  made  into 
a  mixture  with  three  ounces  of  vrater,  and 
of  this,  a  dessert-spoonful  given  to  a  child 
of  five  years  of  age  every  four  or  five  hours ; 
in  milder  cases,  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  ipeca- 
cuanha wine  are  to  be  given  in  the  aame 
way.  ShoTild,  as  often  happens  if  the  child 
has  been  permitted  to  take  cold,  symptomN 
of  inflammation  within  the  chest  show 
themselves — see  In/lammatton — they  must 
be  treated  as  directed  in  the  article  on  the 
subject,  but  in  all  such  cases  a  medical  man 
should  be  called.  It  must  alwaya  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  meaalea  do  not  bear  much 
lowering  treatment,  and  that  blisters  are 
apt  to  prove  dangerous ;  a  bran  poultice  is 
alwa^rs  a  preferable  application.  An  idea 
prevails,  that  persons  affected  with  measles 
cannot  be  kept  too  hot;  thia  is  often  a 
source  of  much  mischief:  certainly,^  cold  is 
to  be  avoided,  but  free  ventilation/  with  a 


^  WhiB  thli  l«  Um  <mm,  aod  the  child  to  affected  by  drowafoaie,  or  anything  IndleaUnf  the  nndoe  effect  of 
7*  fcvtr  poleon  upon  the  brain,  relief  win  generally  be  at  onoe  afforded  by  Immeninc  the  body  in  hot  wat«r 
*"  *^  a  ttttle  imistaid  haa  been  added,  while  cold  dotha  are  applied  to  the  bead. 
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moderate  temperature — tee  Bed-room — is 
oIwaTi  the  most  adTantageoos.  When 
measles  assmnes  a  malignant  or  putrid  form, 
tiie  case  mxist  be  considered  as  eminently 
dangerous;  in  this  form  the  eruption  is 
dusky  and  puiple,  or  rather,  livid,  the  patient 
extremely  depressed,  the  tongue  dry  and 
black  looking ;  medical  assistance  as  soon 
as  possible,  is,  of  course,  indispensable,  and 
even  then,  the  hope  of  saying  life  is  but 
small ;  nouxishing  meat  brou,  wine,  or 
warm  wine  whey,  must  be  given  frequently, 
and  those  measures  resortod  to  which  are 
recommended  under  typhoid  fever. 

Conviflescence  from  measles  requires  much 
care,  if  the  weather  is  at  all  cold,  for  the 
disease  leaves  a  susceptibility  to  inflam- 
matory chest-affection  tor  some  time.  In 
children  of  weak  constitution,  measles,  like 
the  other  eruptive  fevers,  is  apt  to  leave  a 
tendency  to  discharges  from  the  ears,  to 
weakness  and  redness  of  the  eyes,  &c. 

Refer  to— Injktmmation — Oatarrh,  S^, 
*  MEASURES.— Two  kinds  of  measures 
are  used  by  the  apothecary  for  smaller 
quantities  of  fluid,  these  are  the  drop  or 
minim  measure — fig.  A — and  the  ounce 
measure— fig.  B. 


The  drop  measure  is,  or  oug|it  to  bf 
cylindrical,  as  represented.  It  is  gndnalM 
or  marked  with  divisions  equal  to  five  « 
ten  minims  each,  and  mar  be  made  lb 
sixty  minims  or  one  fluid  mehm.  only,  o 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  minima  or  tw< 
fluid  drachms,  or  for  a  greater  quaati^ 
A  minim  measure  far  sixty  drops  will  D 
sufficient  for  domestic  purposes.  A  minis 
by  measure,  contains  a  larger  quantitj  o 
fluid  than  a  drop ;  the  latter,  too,  is  bald 
to  vary  in  bulk  according  to  the  nature  c 
the  fluid,  and  of  the  lip  of  the  phial  or  vesM 
from  which  it  falls ;  on  these  accounts,  i 
would  be  desirable  that  the  measured  minis 
only  should  be  used,  but  as  the  measur 
glass  itself  must  necessarily  be  frequentl 
wanting ;  the  drop  is  a  more  generally  qi 
plicable  mode  of  division.  When  the  dose 
of  drops,  of  any  medicine,  are  measxired  in 
minim  glass,  one-fourth  oug^t  to  be  allowe 
for  the  greater  bulk  of  the  minim,'  that  ii 
if  the  dose  is  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  b 
drop,  by  minim  measure,  it  should  be  onl 
fifteen. 

The  fluid  ounce  measure  glass  is  sTaduate 
as  represented— fig.  B— on  the  right  side  < 
the  perpendicular  line  into  fluid  drachnu 
on  the  left  side  into  fluid  ounces ;  it  may,  < 
course,  be  made  of  any  sixe,  frx>m  one  ounc 
upwards. 

The  other  fluid  measures  used  br  tk 
apothecary  in  England  and  Scotland,  ai 
the  pint  which  contains  twenty  fluid  ounce 
and  the  ffallon  which  contains  eight  pinti 
in  Ireland  the  runt  is  only  reckoned  at  sb 
teen  ounces.  The  following  table  of  A 
apothecaries'  fluid  measures,  also  ahewstl) 
initial  letters,  by  which,  for  the  sake  < 
brevity,  these  measures  are  distinguiihi 
in  prescription : — X 

Fluid.  Sjmbol. 

One  gallon    -        -    C    = 

One  pint    -        -       O    = 

One  ounce     -        -     J    : 

One  drachm       -        5    = 

One  minim    -        -    m 

Besides  these  regular  measures,  then  ai 
a  variety  of  less  accurate  modes  of  measnn 
ment  for  medicine,  used  on  account  of  thfl 
convenience ;  these  are,  the  tea-spoon  eqn 
to  about  one  fluid  drachm,  the  dessert-spM 
to  double,  and  the  table-spoon  to  fom  tmi 
that  quantity,  or  to  half  an  ounce.  Tl 
wine-glass  generally  holds  about  two  foi 
ounces,  the  tea-cup  about  one  ounce  man 
the  breakfast-cup  and  tumbler  about  ha 

pint  each.     These  irregular  modes  < 


8  pints. 
20  ounces. 
8  drachmi 
60 


a 


measurement,  however,  are  not  <mly  inooi 
venient,  but  they  may,  at  times,  ba  < 
serious  moment.  Spoons  and  glasses  md! 
vary  greatly  in  size  ;  what  the  poor  eatt 


*  Kbaslt  PoBX.->It  ttaoald  bt  known  that  this  •zpreMlon— now,  anfortanstoly,  too  nadi  is 
iiothtng  to  do  with  moMlea,  bot  iclMrt  to  a  parMitic  disease  of  the  pig.    Measly  Poit,  aepaniaHy  wbca  mm 
ill  a  semi-cooked  state,  Is  extremely  apt  to  develop  tape-wonn  iii  the  human  sufcjeot. 

t  A  oonTenient  minim  measure  may  also  be  bad  in  the  form  of  a  syringe,  or  pipetla. 

t  The  lif^uld  msaaoret  rems'':  anohanced  in  tbs  B-  Ulah  FharmaoopaUa. 
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**Bfitt-qpoon  "  and  consider  a  table-spoon, 
tarely  equals  an  ozdinaiy  dessert-spoon  in 
eilibre :  again,  one  person  will  fill  a  spoon 
t31  it  rana  over,  another  scarcely  more 
tka  haitt  so  that  in  one  way  or  another, 
ilk  i  great  chance  whether  the  patient  gets 
tbtqasntity  the  medical  man  orders.  To 
naedj  these  erils,  glasses  marked  in  table 
qwwtnils,  and  porcelain  measures — ^fig.  C. 


somewhat  technical  in  a  popular  work,  but 
it  is  the  most  conveniently  comprehensive, 
under  which  to  include  the  enumeration  oi 
all  those  agents,  whether  medical  or  surgical, 
which  may  be  used  domestically.  It  is 
lumecessary  here  to  give  more  than  an  enu- 
meration, the  agents  themselves  being  suffi- 
ciently treated  of  in  the  various  articles 
devoted  to  them,  either  classified  or  indi- 
vidually. The  following  list  is  meant  to 
include  whatever,  either  in  the  way  of 
medical  or  surgical  material,  an  intelligent 
emigrant,  in  a  remote  district,  might,  with 
reasonable  care  and  ordinary  connnoa  sense, 
safely  employ ;  thus  constituting  a  domestic 
materia  medica,  in  its  widest  sense ;  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  evident  that,  however 
desirable  this  latitude  may  be  for  the  cir- 
cumstances supposed,  it  is  by  no  means 
nqnisite  for  tnose  who  are  placed  -with 
greater  facilities  for  procuring  proper  pro*- 
fessional  assistance ;  neither  is  it  recom- 
mended that  they  should  take  advantage  of 
it  as  a  whole,  but  that  each  should  select 
whatever  may  appear  most  suited  to  theif 
own  circumstances.  The  articles  in  the  list 
to  which  the  asterisk  is  prefixed,  are  such 
as  may  most  readily  be  dispensed  with,  in 
most  instances.  Of  course,  the  list  includes 
but  a  portion  of  the  medicinal  remedies 
mentioned  throughout  the  work  at  large, 
neither  does  it  include  other  agents  used 
in  medical  treatment,  such  as  heat,  cold,  &c. 
List  of  most  generally  useful  domestic 
medicines : — 

*JSTBSiF-«1ther  chloiio  or  sttlphorie.^  To  be  kept  In 

a  stoppered  bottle,  tied  over  with  bladder,  or 

with  sheet  gstta  pcrehs.— Chlorio  other,  eee 

Appendix. 
Alow— in  the  form  of  the  liBiiple  druf . 
Aldm.— Burnt,  In  powder. 
*Ammohia.— The  cubooete  of  ammonia,  to  be  kept 

in  a  wide-monthed,  stoppered,  or  well-eeeured 

bottle. 
Akmomia.— The  compound  spiilt  of  ammonia,  or  sal 

▼olatile.  to  be  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 
AMK01II4.— The  aoetate  of  ammonia,  or  spirit  of 

minderems. 
AimMoirT.— The  tartrate  of  anttmony,   or   tartai 

emetlo. 
Amtimokt.— In  the  form  of  James'  Powder. 
*Abhic4.— The  Unetnre. 
*BisiiDTU— Nitrate  of,  in  powder.t 
*Boa4X.— In  powder. 
*Caldiib4— Root,  end  powder  of  root. 
*C4MPBOB.— In  bottle. 
CAXTBAaiOEa— or  Spanish  blistering  fly.   In  the  form 

of  the  common  blister-plaster,  or  in  tlie  forai  of 

blister  tissue,  or  of  blistering  fluid. 
CASToa-oiiM 
•Catbcho — The  simple  drug. 

.  MEDICINBS.-Undcr  this  head  wQl  be  SSiiSoM^,i;''F'St,as. 

**>bdsd  aU  that  would    come   under  the  CBi/>aira.— Dblnfeeting powder, Collins*;  or solutloa 
■nwesrreetdesiffnation  of  Materia  Medica.         of  chtorfde  of  Ume.  Beanfoy'e.t      ...        . 

Ilii  tSTwwSl^aiy  means  medical  Ci«aioj.4^B4aE-.The  simple  drug,  or  in  the  form  of 

ywiils    that  ia,  the  various  agents  used    •couftonoii— Aromatic,  in  powder. 
*  tlM  pvaetiea  oif  medicine — may  appear  )  corroii  Waddimo— in  sheets. 

*  TMbiIb  nhsr  li  «ilkd  Svlrit  of  Chtorofonn  m  the  British  Pharmaeopctla ;  or  nHher,  Spirit  of  Chloroform 
hghiiaa^^aMtate.  Thelatter  is  about  half  the  etrength  generally  suributed  to  Chkirie  Sther-doee, 
(•tetiibtf  Mlatasu    Salphwte  Btherls  now  ealied  Spirit  of  Eiher,  hi  the  sshm  work. 

t  OilM  White  Bismuth. 

I  Mm  Appiato,  arUde— Dirinfoctanta. 
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Mde  only  to  hold  a  certain  quantity, 
Wit  bcsa  manufMstured,  and  are  certainly 
"maient  when  at  hand ;  but  by  far  the 
•sit  certain  method  of  apportioning  the 
km  cf  fluid  medicine,  is  by  means  of  the 
«BsUed  graduated  bottles,  now  largely 
<Mi ;  these  beinc  marked  in  fourths,  sixths, 
ci^i^  fte.,  and  the  medicine  being  pre- 
isibei  in  these  proportions,  there  is  no 
'■itbiv  trouble;  no  spoon  is  required — a 
9>tt  isYing  to  silver  which  is  apt  to  bo 
f^H  and  the  medicine  is  poured  directly 
ittDtfae  cup  from  whence  it  is  drank.  These 
Pidisted  bottles  are  now  beautifully  made 
^^  York  Qlaaa  Co.,  and  are  not  higher 
^  pries  than  plain  ones.  A  few  of  tnem 
^*^<ld  be  finina  eouTenient  in  most  houses. 
HB^T.— Seo  SmZ-FImA— irtacfo-iftt^ 

X^NIUM.— The  dark  olive- green 
^l^duffge  from  the  bowels  of  a  newly-born 
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and  it  U  adnfable,  that  they  tmd  the  mdG 
cines  should  be  indnded  in  a  dMit  or  bo 
TOoperly  conatmcted  ix  the  pmmm 
Wl^re  expense  is  not  too  great  an  oQm 
strong,  glass,  stoppered  bottlesfwill  be  roan 
quite  the  best  receptacles  for  the  Tarioi 
medicines,  wider  mouthed  ones  being  use 
for  the  pills  and  powders,  and  narrow  oni 
for  flui&.  In  addition  to  the  aboye  xe^u 
sites,  the  following  will  be  found  oonTemei 
additions  for  all,  but  especiall j  in  the  cai 
of  emigrants: — ^A  measure  yadnated  £i 
doses,  a  few  bottles  of  Tarious  Biaea»  froi 
half-a-pint  downwards,  gradyaiedt  that  i 
marked  into  parts,  such  as  fourths,  sixth 
&c.,  phial  corks,  filtering  or  blotting  pape 
and  a  few  cut  papers  for  powders,  a  glai 
rod  for  stirring. 

The  above-mentioned  articles  may  an 
ouffht  to  be  included  in  a  thorough^  fm 
niuied  medicine  chest ;  and  those  wh 
would  be  completely  equipped,  diould  ah 
proyide  the  surgical  matcoials  mentione 
below.  All  these,  howeyer,  add  to  ih 
expense,  and  as  there  are  many  personi 
whether  emigrants  or  others,  who  eithc 
cannot  or  do  not  wish  to  incur  the  cost  < 
providing  so  amply,  but  yet  who  woul 
desire  to  keep  beside  them  a  stock  of  th 
most  efficient  medicines,  and  those  moi 
likely  to  be  required  on  emergendei 
an  emigrant's  medicine  chest  has  bee 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Pall  Mai 
which  is  calculated  to  contain,  in  the  moi 
compact  form,  a  stock  of  selected  medicinei 
with  the  means  of  dispensing  them,  such  a 
scales,  measures,  &c.  The  diest  is  entirel; 
constructed  of  japanned  tin,  this  materia 
being  better  calculated  to  resist  the  efieot 
of  climate,  and  the  attacks  of  insects,  thsi 
wood,  and  at  the  same  time  occnpyinj 
much  less  space ;  indeed,  the  entire  caea 
measures  barely  eight  inches  in  length,  aa^ 
fiye  in  width,  and  the  same  in  depth,  an. 
is  to  be  sold  stocked,  at  a  cost  of  30s.,  vMes 
wHl  place  it  in  the  power  of  most. 

A  complete  medicine  chest,  in  the  fv 
sense  of  the  word,  cannot  certainly  be  pr- 
yided  when  the  object  is  to  furnish  ccz 
fitted  with  selected  medicines,  of  the  ^^ 
quality, — more  essential  than  quantity 
great  variety, — at  such  a  moderate  price, 
will  make  it  generally  accessible;  but, 
course,  those  who  can  afford  it,  and  ffs 
desire  a  more  amply  furnished  store,  ^ 
have  it  constructed  on  the  same  prinCK-^ 
as  the  smaller  and  cheaper  article. 

In  the  case  of  emigrants  especially*    '^ 
author  would  advise  those  who  are 
viding  a  medicine  chest,  to  make  the 
well  acquainted,  previous  to  pi 
with  the  probable  requirements  of  th)0 

*  Chlorodjne    tee  Appendix-^  deddadly  oim  of  th*  most  Tsluable  forma  in  whUsb  aa  opUtt  aiaj  hm  ^ 
for  many  easM,  and  woald  form  a  aatful  addlUoa  to  the  medicine  che«t. 

t  When  oorlu  are  need  the  flulda  are  apt  to  evaporate  or  work  out,  and  lo  make  tht  Inrida  otOm  ^ 
wet  and  dirty. 

SiO 


CasAM  Of  TaaTAS.  ^ 

CaBABOis— In  itoppered  bottle,  about  two  dradhnaa. 
CorFBB—Salpbate  of— Mne  rltrioL 
DiAGaii.oif-n.aaTia  —  Adheahre-plaaur :    but    not 

apvead,  if  going  (o  a  warm  ollmate. 
D1LI.-WATKB— For  inlhnta. 
BzraACT  or  HamAVS. 
*Oauj — ^wholo,  or  In  powder. 

GSHTIAa  BOOT. 

OiMoaa. 

*OuM  Ababio— 4n  maei  and  in  powder. 

IrBOACUABHA — in  whole  root,  and  In  powder. 

^buw^Sttlpbate  of  green  vltrioL 

laoB— Tinetue  of  muriate  ot,  **  tincture  of  ated.* 

*Jai.af— powder. 

LaA]>— Acetate,  aogar  of. 

*Lbmoii  Jutoa^Bottied,  if  for  a  tea  voyage. 

*LliraBU»  MXAU 

MAONBaiA.— Calcined  or  fluid. 

BlAONBaiA — Sulphate  of— Epeom  aalu. 

Mbbcubt.— Chl<»ide    Calomel. 

Mbbcvbt— with  dialk— Orey  powder. 

^Mbrcubt.— Bed  preoipiute. 

*MuBiATtc  ACID.— 0|^t  of  lalt,  in  etoppered  bottle. 

MurrAB]>— 4a  powder,  in  eloee  canlater. 

*Mtbbb— Tincture  of 

*NiTBio  Acn>— Aqua  fortla,  in  atoppcred  bottle. 

•Oil— Camphorated. 

Oriu]i.~ln  powder. 

Omni* — Compound  tincture,  with  camphor— Pare- 
goric 

*Oriuib— In  the  form  of  Battley*i  aolntion,  a  amiU 
quantity,  or  in  tlie  form  of  muriate  of  morphia. 

Opium.— In  Uie  form  of  laudanum.* 

Pixxa.— Either  in  powder,  ready  mixed  for  making 
up,  or  made  up  with  a  email  addition  of  glyoerine 
to  keep  them  aoft,  and  kept  in  atoppercd  bottlea. 
Blue  pill  in  the  maaa,  in  a  well>coTered  pot. 

PiLXJ. — Compound  oolocynth  pill. 

Compound  oolooynth  pill,  with  calomel. 
Compound  oolocynth  pill,  with  blue  ptlL 
Compound  rhulMrb  pilL 
Compound  expectorant  pill.— See  PiUi. 

P0TA8B.— Bicarbonate,  in  powder. 

PoTAaa.- -Nitrate  of— aaltpetre,  in  powder. 

*PoTAaB.— Solution  of— **  liquor  pota»a«,"  in  atop- 
pered  bottle. 

PowDEaa — Compound. 

Compound  chalk,  with  opium. 
Compound  powder  of  Ipecacuanha   and 
opium — DoTcr'a  powder. 

Rbubabb.— In  root,  and  powder  of  root. 

Rhdbabb — Tmcture  of. 

HoAimoBT. — In  powder. 

•Squox.- In  tincture. 

Sbbba — leBTca. 

SiLTBB— Nitrate  of,  or  lunar  caniUc  in  atick  mould, 
in  a  bottle,  or  with  gutta  percha  bolder. 

Soda — Bicarbonate,  in  powder. 

*Spibit  op  Wivb. 

Spirit  op  Swbbt  Nitbb. 

Sui^BUBio  ACID— Oil  of  Titriol,  diluted  to  medicinal 
atrength,  and  kept  In  etoppered  bottle. 

*Tabtabio  Acid. 

*TUBPBMTIBB  Spirit  of 

ZiBO— Sulphate  o^  white  TitrioU 

To  the  above  medicines,  or  such  of  them 
as  are  selected,  it  will  be  requisite  to  add  a 
set  of  scales  with  apothecary's  weights,  a 
couple,  at  least,  of  **  graduated  "  glass-mea- 
sures, a  Dutch  tile,  a  bone  spatula,  and  one 
or  two  iron  spatidas  or  palette-knives,  a 
filtering  funnel  or  tun-dish,  and  a  mode- 
rate-sized mortar  and  pestle  of  Wedgewood 
ware.  The  above  may  be  said  to  be  the 
necessary  articles  of  the  domestic  laboratory, 
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ntt9  and  litfuition  to  which  thejr  are  re- 
■ovinff,  or  which  they  are  likely  to  paaa 
tkzoa^ ;  thus,  lor  inatance,  qiunme  would 
W  i  Modi  mare  indispensable  article  for  the 
Mttkr  in  oome  parts  of  Americs,  where 
igw  preraiU,  thttii  for  the  Australian  emi- 
gmt;  or  sulfate  of  sine,  for  eye  wash, 
voild  be  an  omission  not  to  be  supplied  in 
theaedicine  store  of  the  yoyager  upon  the 
Nib,  or  as  anotfier  example,  persons  going 
to  iMt  climates  must  not  take  tarir  adhesiye 
piMten  ready  spread.  By  rrference  to  the 
vtidcs  on  the  individaal  medicines  men- 
teed  in  this  vovk,  the  requisite  informa- 
te  on  ikase  points  will  be  nuned,  it  im 
■acoenary,  tnerelbre,  to  detau  it  here. 

To  the  surgical  depifftment  belonr , — Lint 

nd  old  linen ;  oiled  silk  or  oiled  cslico, 

«  thm  sheet   gutta   percha ;    bandages ; 

NNMn ;  pins;  gold-beater's leei^&c.  Instru- 

WBti,  properly  so  called — see  Inttruments 

--BSitentndy  depend  upon  the  contingent 

areamstsnoes,  present  and  probable,  and 

vpm  the  inclination   of  the   indiyidual. 

Indeed,  so  much  depends  upon  these,  that 

it  ii  impossible  to  lay  down  any  uniform 

ijitem  of  domestic  materia  medica ;  but  it 

Btnsted  that  the  foregoing  enumeration 

will  be  some  guide  in  the  sel^tion.    At  the 

•us  time,  the  author  would  strongly  adyise 

Fvtiei,  either  resident  in  this  country,  or 

gQiar  sbroad,  to  ayail  themseWes,  when 

PMBole,  of  the  aid  of  a  medical  friend,  or 

ahiaer,  when  ftimishing  the  domestic  labo- 

mtory.    They  will  thus  be  put  in  the  best 

^  of  getting  what  they  want,  (j^ood  of  its 

^ :  this  is  essential,  tor  the  money  had 

^ictter  be  kept  in  the  pocket,  than  wasted 

^poa  cheap    and  worddess  drugs  ;*  they 

'^  too,  haye  some  guarantee  that  when  a 

Rood  priee  has  been  giyen,  a  good  article 

^  been  procured.— See  Drugt, — ^Further, 

although  were  are  certain  general  remedies 

^kich  none  can  err  in  proyiding,  there  may 

^  odiers  more  especially  adapted,  either  to 

^  constitutional  tendencies  of  the  indi- 

^*diul,  or  family,  or,  in  the  case  of  emi- 

id&ts,  to  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  of 

^^  peculiar  diseases,  to  which  they  are  about 

^  lemore.    These  are  points  on  which  a 

"^^dical  man  only,  can  giye  proper  advice ; 

^"^  Um  sre  so  friendless  as  not  to  be  able  to 

8H  It — indeed,  the  author  knows  well  that 

'^^^le  need  want  advice  on  these  points ;  the 

^^gnbeis   of  the   medical  profession  will 

^^'■y*  S^'^  ^^  8^^®  ^^  freely,  under 
^l^di  eireumstances.  This  article  is  little 
^pre  than  an  enumeration  of  our  domestic 
I^^Ukedies,  Uie  plan  of  the  work  rendering 
r*^>gceasary  that  the  information  connected 
T^Uk  each  should  be  giyen  under  the  indi- 
^^ual  heads,  and  to  these  the  reader  is 
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xefetred  in  particular,  as  well  as  to  such 
articles  as  Bed^room^^Dressin^ — DmgSf  ^. 
Indeed,  the  reference  may  be  said  to  extend 
to  the  work  at  large. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  laid  down 
at  the  commencement,  wheneyer  doses  of 
medicine  are  ^yen,  they  are,  unless  it  is 
otherwise  specified,  such  as  are  suitable  for 
an  adult ;  the  following  table  is  generally 
considered  a  sufficient  guide  in  the  appor< 
tionment  of  the  doses  to  the  different  ages : 

For  an  adult — 
Su|nx)sethedosetobeoneor  Idrachmf    5  i 
TJnaer 
1  year  the  dose  will  be  f|=  5  grains  -  gr.  y 

I  =:  8  grains -gr.yiii 


t  =10grain6-  gr.  x 
I  =15  grains -gr.xy 
(  =  1  scruple  -  3  i 
I  =  idrachm  -  5fii 
I  =:  2  scruples-  Q  ii 
1  drachm  -  5  i 


8 
4 

7 
14 
20 
21  to  60  years 

Above  sixty— that  is,  in  old  age,  the  dose 
gradually  diminishes. 

Although  the  above  table  is,  and  may  be, 
accepted  as  an  average  rule,  it  must  not,  by 
any  means,  be  adopted  as  an  invariable  one 
in  practice,  without  reference  to  the  consti- 
tution, state  of  health,  &c.,  of  the  indi- 
vidual. A  strong  child  at  three  years  of 
age  may  require,  and  may  tolerate  better, 
a  much  stronger  dose  than  a  weaker  or 
weakly  one  two  years  older.  Moreover,  in 
the  case  of  many  aged  persons,  pur^tive 
medicines  especially,  will  often  require  to 
be  used  as  actively  as  in  the  yoimg.  Again, 
in  such  a  medicine  as  opium,  the  proper, 
tions  given  in  the  table  would  give  rather 
large  doses  for  children,  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  administration  of  mercurials, 
such  as  calomel  or  grey  powder,  they  would 
reduce  them  too  greatly.  These  observa- 
tions are  made,  as  quuifications  to  what 
some  miffht  regard,  from  its  being  in  the 
tabular  mrm,  as  a  complete  guide  in  all 
cases.  The  variations  are  of  less  conse- 
quence, as  sufficient  information  respecting 
dose  is  always  given  in  the  place  or  article 
in  which  it  is  directly  requisite. 

As  a  general  rule,  women  require  smaller 
doses  of  medicine  than  men,  and  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  always  requisite  to  keep  in 
view  the  peculiarities,  periodical  and  other- 
wise, of  their  constitutions  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  matrons,  the  possibility  of  preg^nancy.  It 
is  better  to  avoid  the  use  of  strong  purga- 
tives, and  of  astringents,  during  the  healtny 
menstrual  period.  In  some  cases,  all 
relaxing  remedies,  such  as  warm  bathing 
of  the  feet,  and  diaphoretic  medicines,  are 
inadmissible  during  the  same  event.  Tem- 
perament, in  all  cases,  requires  to  be  con- 


1 1MtiflhFluutnaoop<abi  directs  tht  dlaeontinaanoe  of  the  «m  of  ecmple  and  drediai  wclghta,  bat  it  it 
tket  tb«r  will  eUU  remaio  is  pretty  geoeral  ate  ••  cosTenlent  •ymbole,  the  forater  for  twenty  eud 
Mttw  tar  iluy  grelns. 
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Bidered  in  the  administntdoii  of  medicine. 
See  Temperament — Diathetie,  ^e. 

There  is  some  art— and  a  ^ood  deal 
depends  upon  it— in  administenng  medi- 
cines properly,  not  only  to  children,  but  to 
adults.  It  is  a  very  common  popular 
saying,  that  "doctors  do  not  give  sugar- 
plums,*' and  verily,  imless  it  be  the  homoeo- 
paths, they  do  not  At  the  same  time, 
much  may  be  done  to  lessen  the  nauseous- 
ness  of  many  drugs;  the  methods  are 
generally  pointed  out  when  the  medicines 
themselves  are  treated;  the  following  do 
not  occur  imder  any  regular  head.  The 
aromatic  waters,  such  as  peppermint,  cin- 
namon, &c.,  are  as  much  disliked  by  some, 
as  they  are  L'ked  by  others ;  their  addition 
to  mediciaes  may,  therefore,  generally — 
unless  they  are  given  as  carminatives — be 
left  to  choice ;  as  a  rule,  they  do  not  render 
the  medicine  more  palatable.  The  same 
observation,  generally  applies  to  sugar  and 
syrups;  in  cough- medicmes  and  me  like, 
sweetness  may  be  agreeable,  and  an  advan- 
tage, but  in  the  case  of  a  nauseous  medicine, 
sweetening  it  only  renders  it  more  sickly 
to  most  patients.  From  his  own  experience, 
the  author  can  testify  that  the  fener  addi- 
tions made  to  the  essential  medicir.e — what 
physicians  call  the  ** basis" — ^the  better. 
In  the  case  of  children,  bulk  is  always  an 
objection  to  be  guarded  against,  as  much 
as  consistent  with  utility.  The  fact  is, 
perhaps,  not  sufficiently  realized  practically, 
that  one  most  efficient  method  of  avoiding 
the  taste  of  nauseous  medicine,  is  to  blunt 
for  a  time  the  acutcness  of  the  ner\'es  of 
taste :  nothing  does  this  so  well  and  agrec- 
ablv  as  the  essential  oil  of  orange  or  lemon- 
peel.  A  small  piece  of  the  rind  of  either  of 
the  above  firuits  chewed,  just  before  and 
immediately  after  swallowing  the  doee,  is 
very  efficacious. 

lAie  nature  of  the  medicine,  and  its  form, 
should,  in  some  degree,  bear  a  connection 
with  the  periods  of  the  twenty  four  hours. 
Tonic  remedies  generally,  are  better  taken 
before  evening ;  the  time  for  taking  purga- 
tives, should,  in  some  degree,  depend  upon 
their  nature.  Unless  for  some  special  pur- 
pose, liquid  purgatives,  such  as  castor-oil, 
senna,  salts,  &c.,  which,  like  liquid  medi' 
cinee  generally,  exhibit  their  action  quickly, 
should  not  be  taken  late  in  the  evening, 
when  their  action  will  probably  disturb  the 
night's  rest ;  piUs  and  powders  on  the  other 
hand,  which  are  slower  in  their  action,  may 
be,  and  generallv  are,  taken  at  night. 
Although  medical  men  order  some  n^di- 
cines  to  be  taken  upon  a  full  stomach,  for 
special  purposes,  the  generality  are  better 
taken  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  or  nearly 


so ;  tooics,  ptkirgatives,  astzingenii,  fte., 
ticularly.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  i 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  process  of  i 
tion,  and  in  the  second,  their  proper  s 
is  more  readily  and  effectually  maniA 
In  conclusion,  it  might  be  thoug] 
some,  that  more,  what  medical  meo 
prescriptions,  and  the  public,  recipes,  i 
have  been  given  in  this  article,  or  thxc 
out  this  work  generally;  but  Uie  a 
trusts  that  before  this,  the  principle  < 
system  of  "safe  domestic  medicine* 
been  manifested— that  it  is  not  to  fun 
set  of  nostrums,  one  *'  good  for  "  this 
plaint,  and  another  "  good  for  "  some  < 
to  be  used  without  reason  why  or  in 
fore.  Such  a  system  of  blind  jk 
fuaekery  is  truly  mischievous,  and  ve: 
apart  from  the  intelligent  managemc 
disease,  more  or  less,  according  to  dr 
stances,  and  which  \b  based  upon  a 
even  though  a  popular,  knowledge  c 
functions  and  requirements  of  the  li 
body  and  constitution,  of  the  disconden 
of  the  accidents  to  which  both  are  1 
Under  such  a  system,  no  series  of  noet 
and  mixed  recipes  is  requisite;  its  i 
and  its  efficiency  rest,  in  the  first  ] 
upon  the  correctness  and  intelligent  n 
standing  of  the  anatomical  and  pnysioL 
knowledge,  as  far  as  it  goes,  upon  the 
appreciation  of  the  causes  and  natu 
disiease  and  accident,  as  ftr  as  they  c 
popularly  explained ;  and  lastly,  upo 
simplicity  of  the  means  of  alleviation 
cure,  which  can  be  legitimately  pointe 

Tlie  term  '*  Medicine "  is  usually 
to  the  substance  in  its  prepared  stat 
its  crude  condition  it  is  more  generally  < 
a  drug. — See  Druge, 

The  prepared  forms  of  medicines  ai 
Cataplasm,  or  Poaltioe.      Mixtora. 
Ccrata.  *  Ointment. 

CoDfeetloa.  PiU. 

Daooetlon.  Plaatar 

DitUllad  wat«r.  Powdar. 

Enama,  or  Cijttar.  Spirit. 

Extract.  8jmp. 

Infuaion.  Tinotan. 

Liniment.  Wina. 

Natallio  aah*. 

Medicines  are  also  divided  accordii 
their  actions,  as  follows : — 
Antltpamodici.  Errhlaca. 

Attrinffenta.  Eacharotlca. 

Antacida.  Exdianta. 

Dcmaleenta.  Expectoranta. 

Diaphoretici.  Mareotics. 

Dilnenta.  Pargatlvea. 

Disinfcctanta  ReCHocrcnta. 

Dinretiea.  Sadativca. 

Enoatica.  Slalafognai. 


Epiipaatiea.  f 

For  explanation,  refer  to  the  aitkk 
the  above  subjects. 


*  The  Ceratea  are  all  omitted  from  the  Brttlth  PbarmaoopoBia,  or  cbangcd  Into  elstmaat^ 
t  To  the  abore  Uat  may  be  added  Panitriptioa,  or  aabataaoae  which  are  believed  to  preeent  or  llH 
^  ear  and  itar  of  tba  animal  tiMaaa.    The  aotlTe  prlnrtplea  of  tea,  ooffiBe,  oooob^  Aa.,  ooom  oadar  cMt  k 
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Refier  to — artieles  on  medicines  indi* 
lidnally  and  dawifled — Meaturet — Filter 

MEDICINE.— The  science  and  practice 

of  medicine  is,  in  its  highest  and  worthiest 

MBM^  the  practical  application  of  many 

idams  to  the  inTestigation  of  the  num- 

bokai  diseases  and  disorders  to  which  the 

humn  frame  is  liable,  and  to  their  removal, 

Mtnsalt  of  that  investigation,  either  by 

tbe  dizeet  action  of  medicme,  properly  so- 

aDed,  by  medicine  as  assistant  smiply  to 

tkeaotnral  tendency  towards  health,  or  by 

odier  means  which  exercise  a  beneficial  in- 

hfloee  over  the  health  of  the  body.    To 

euiciie  well  and  truly  this  noble  art,  is 

poliaps  the  most  diflicult  task  in  which  a 

mean  enga^;  but  it  would  seem  also 

to  1m  the  eaaiest  channel  through  which 

tki  ijponukt  knave  can  gull  his  feUow-men. 

Ikitit  is  so,  however,  cannot  be  laid  to  the 

chuje  of  the  science  of  medicine,  but  is 

ibteonseqaence  of  the  thorough  ignorance 

"■prting  the  nature  and  requirements  of 

teown  bodies  and  constitutions,  in  which 

pnple,  hitherto,  have  been  tor  the  most  part 

Nstat  to  rest ;  an  ignorance  which,  strange 

to  Mj,  htt  been  too  often  favoured  by  mem- 

Wn  of  the  medical  profession,  who  seem 

tokvt laboured  under  amorbid  dread, lost 

tMtieat  dioold  have  the  least  rational  idea 

« tW  aatnre  of  his  own  malady,  or  of  the 

tofisi,  medical  and  otherwise,  requisite  for 

itizanovaL  The  effect  of  this  mystery  has 

\m,  in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant,  to  place 

^educated  physician  in  many  instances 

^  dM  same  laYei  as  the  charlatan— more 

pvtioilarly  in  cases  requiring  lon^  and 

*^  treatment.      In  a  case  admittmg  of 

^'■pid  sad  successful  cure,  by  the  well- 

^weted  eflbrts  of  scientiflc  treatment,  even 

^  aoit  ignorant  can  see,  and  in  some  de- 

Sne  npredate,  the  educated  skill  which 

^M  iSonled  the  striking  result;  but  should 

^^  esse  prove  to  be  a  necessarily  tedious 

^^t  -its  progress  slow,  perhaps  uncertain, 

^^iliiBg  and  flowing — the  patient,  and  the 

jMioit's  friends,  unconscious  of  the  nature 

"  the  case,  and  of  the  difficulties  to  be 

see  nothing,  pcrhaj>s,  but  mys- 

_       ia  the  treatment ;  lookmg  upon  the 

^Wutite  powers  of  medicine,  as  exerted  in 

ludefined  curative  effect  upon  the 

! ;  and  seeing  first  one  medicine  pre- 

i,  snd  then  another,  they  probably 

I^J^flKite  the  changes  to  the  endeavours  of 

^atjihyiidan  to  *'  hit  the  complaint,*'  whilst 

'I  a  only  msking  those  changes  requisite 

^*niy  case  of  continued  disease,  to  meet 

to  tsrying  and  varied  symptoms  which 

^^|toft  and  when,  by  the  exercise  of  patient 

**Di  the  disease  is  cured,  the  last  medicine 

•4 

toloi 


rei^  the  credit  of  the  whole ;  and  if  the 
patient  has  been  whimsical,  very  probably 
the  last  doctor  gets  the  full  credit  for  that 
which  was  really  effected  by  a  predecessor 
in  attendance.  * 

Now,  while  it  is  evident  that  the  entire 
treatment  of  such  cases  may  have  been  con- 
ducted on  the  most  scientific,  rational,  and 
conscientious  principles,  to  an  ignorant  or 
prejudiced  patient  —  and  there  are  many 
such — or  to  one  kept  in  ignorance,  the 
whole  is  unintelligible,  quite  as  much  so  as 
the  quack  nostrum,  as  fiur  as  the  method  of 
cure  goes ;  and,  perhaps,  if  the  physician  be 
a  conscientious  man,  holding  out  far  less  bril- 
liant prospects  of  speedy  cure;  the  quack's 
promises  and  lies,  carry  the  day  against  the 
physician's  well  considered,  and,  perhaps, 
g^uarded  opinion ;  for  the  simple  reason,  that 
the  patient  is  without  any  true  rational 
idea  of  the  structure  of  his  own  frame — oi 
the  requirements  of  his  own  constitution— 
of  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  his  malady, 
and,  lastly,  of  the  objects  and  intentions 
which  regulate  the  necessary  treatment, 
and  direct  its  aim. 

Quackery  and  deception,  in  connection 
with  the  treatment  of  disease,  never  will, 
and  never  can  be  extinguished  by  legal 
enactment -~  they  flouri&  on  ignorance 
alone.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  higher 
and  educated  classes  in  this  country  are 
the  chief  supporters  of  quackery,  legal  and 
illegal,  patent  and  secret,  and  undoubtedly 
they  are — ^because  they  are  ignorant — igno- 
rant of  the  simplest  laws  which  regmate 
the  working  of  that  frame,  so  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,  in  which  GkKi  has  placed 
them  to  dwell  on  earth. 

It  is  a  reproach  often  brought  against 
medical  science  and  practice,  that  it  is  **  so 
uncertain,"  so  full  of  doubt,  so  liable  to 
error :  if  persons  would  but  reflect  for  a 
moment,  it  woidd  be  apparent  that  this 
uncertainty  must  in  some  degree  be  insepa- 
rable fit>m  a  science  which  is  not  one  of  order, 
but  of  disorder;  unlike  chemistry,  astronomy, 
and  the  other  exact  sciences,  medicine  has 
to  deal  with  that  which  is  reg^ulated  by  no 
fixed  laws,  but  varies  with  the  constitution, 
the  habits,  circumstances,  and  numberless 
other  contingencies  connected  with  the 
individual,  whose  constitution,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  its  own  peculiar  susceptibilities  to 
the  action  of  remedies.  These  considerations 
will  show  why  medicine  must  be  to  some 
amount  uncertain;  but  with  this  admis- 
sion, it  is  contended,  that  its  skilful  practice 
is  capable  of  conferring  the  most  extended 
benefit  on  suffering  humanity.  If  medicine 
is  yet  uncertain,  it  is  far  less  so  than  it  has 
been,  and  every  day  is  making  it  more  exact. 

wm  oltaa  nmark,  **  If  yoa  had  only  jtItwi  itm  tiM  Uat  oMdidDe  at  flrtt ; "  not  rtflaetinr  that 
adsBlBtound  bad  to  prepare  for  tbat  *•  Utt  medicine^"  wbicb,  apparently,  hae  seemed  to 
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The  practice  of  medicine  or  treatment  of 
disease  may  be  classed  under  the  two  diyi- 
sions  of  Empirical  and  Rational.  The 
former  is  rather  the  result  of  experience 
and  experiment  than  of  reasoning,  and 
administers  medicine  which  is  known  to 
remove  certain  symptoms,  or  sets  of  symp- 
toms^^sonstituting  a  disease— without  any 
rational  ground  for  the  administration  of 
the  curative  agent  beyond  the  £&ct  of  its 
beinff  known  nom  experience  to  act  bene- 
fioiauy  in  such  cases.  Rational  medicine, 
on  the  other  hand,  looks  less  at  the  symp- 
toms than  at  the  causes,  and  endeavours  to 
ground  its  treatment  upon  the  observations 
after  death,  and  upon  microscopical,  chemi- 
cal, and  other  examination.  The  most 
efficient  practitioner  will  probably  be  he 
who  neglects  neither  method. 

Refer  to — DiagnotU — DUecue,  jv. 

MEGRIM — is  a  species  of  nervous  head- 
ache affecting  only  one  side  o!^  or  one  defined 
spot  on  the  head,  and  is  generall  v  the  result 
ofdebUi]^.  The  immediate  atteOL  of  megrim 
headache  may  be  relieved  by  the  application 
of  flannel  or  sponge,  soaked  in  hot  water. 
The  tendency  is  to  be  removed  by  the 
improvement  of  the  general  health  and 
strength,  by  good  diet,  air  and  exercise,  and 
by  the  use  of  bark,  iron,  and  other  tonics.* 

MELON, — the  well-known  pleasant  but 
indigestible  fruit. 

MEBiBRANE, — ^in  its  purest  form,  Ib  a 
thin  expanded  substance  or  peUide,  in  which 
no  trace  of  structure  can  be  detected  under 
ihe  highest  powers  of  the  microscope;  in 
this  state,  it  is  now  known  as  ** primary" 
or  ** basement"  membrane.  Membrane, 
however,  may  be  constituted  also,  either  of 
tlat  cells  or  of  interlaced  fibres.  The  sur- 
fiices  of  the  serous  or  mucous  membranes 
are  spread  over  with  layers  of  minute  cells, 
which  are  concerned  in,  and  adapted  to,  the 
functions  of  tiie  particular  membrane  they 
cover ;  these  layers  are  called  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  membrane,  and  resemble,  in 
situation  and  purpose,  the  epidermis  or 
cuticle  which  is  spread  over  the  skin. 

Refer  to— Skin, 

MEMORY,— the  mind's  record  of  the 
past,  is,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
imperishable.  The  power  to  recaU  what 
has  been  imprinted  on  its,  to  us,  mysterious 
tablets,  may  not  be  always  at  command,  but 
all  know  that  it  is  more  so  at  one  time  than 
another,  and  medical  men  not  imfre^uently 
meet  with  cases  of  disease,  in  which  the 
memory  of  long -forgotten  knowledge  is 
again  opened  up ;  the  scenes,  the  thoughts, 
and  the  language  and  words  of  the  first 
childhood,  pass  again  through  the  mind  of 
the  second;  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 


later  times  are  unremembered,  at 
Greek  exercise  or  Latin  poem  of  the 
room  are  once  more  gone  over  coirec 
those  to  whom  they  have  been  ua 
tongues  for  years,  lliis  resuscitatio 
were,  of  memory,  as  the  effect  of  dia 
not  less  remarkable  than  its  loss ;  ii 
instances,  under  the  same  influeni 
man  will  remember  numerals  but 
letters,  another  the  reverse ;  one  cs 
recall  the  last  syllables  of  words,  a 
stops  short  after  repeating  the  first 
more  remarkable  axe  the  cases  of 
memory  or  consciousness,  several  of 
are  on  record.     In  these,  either  in 

2uence  of  some  acute  disease,  or 
[lock,  all  memory  seems  to  be  swept 
the  mind  is  left  a  perfect  blank,  and 
tion,  even  in  adults,  has  to  be  comi 
anew;  in  such  cases,  the  individi 
gone  on  for  some  time  acquiring  llwfl 
rudiments  of  knowledge,  when,  all  i 
the  <^  memory  has  returned,  and  wi 
its  mental  stores,  blotting  out  app 
the  new ;  and  this  alternation  of  thi 
singular  states  of  mind  has  occuxre 
and  again.  Loss  of  memory,  ex 
either  with  respect  to  things  tha 
hitherto  been  well  remembered,  or 
wonted  difficulty  in  the  acquisition 
ideas,  must,  unless  well  accounted 
advanced  age,  be  regarded  suspicioi 
the  possible  result  of  incipient  cereb 
order,  it  may  be,  of  a  tendency  to  ins 

MENORRHAGIA ^See  Metuin 

MENSTRUATION.— The  month 
odical  discharge,  the  *'catamenia," 
of,  if  not  the  most  important  of  di 
connected  with  female  health. 

Commencing,  usually,  in  this  of. 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  i 
its  recurrence  in  health — except 
pregnancy  and  nursing — is  genernl 
tended  for  a  period  of  thirty  yen 
needs  not  to  dwell  upon  tiie  neceie 
the  maintenance  of  tne  r^ular  sni 
cient  development  of  this  ninction 
those  thirty  years  of  life;  femil 
generally  siimciently  aware  of  it,  alt! 
sometimes,  in  cardessness  or  will 
they  neglect  the  temporary  self-refs 
imposes. 

it  is  a  foolish  error,  or  neglect,  a 
common  with  mothers,  to  omit  all  a 
of  the  occurrence  of  this  event  ti 
daughters,  the  consequence  is,  th 
symptoms  which  usually  precede^ 
ignorantly  tmattended  to,  and  i 
happen,  the  development  of  the  fi 
is  checked  by  imprudences  which 
information  might  have  prevented, 
over,  the  unexpected  appearance 


*  A  Ur|«  dote  of  QalniiM,  say  ten  grains,  hM  often  a  wonderfal  eflbct  In  rsoM^ng  Che 
described.    Megrim  it  evidentlT  a  corruption  of  the  LMin  liemlcranis. 
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pviod  ii  1^  to  ezeite  much  alamit  and  tlie 

mental  agitation,  or  other  causea.  may  at 

OBM  chedt  a  natuial  «id  healthy  proceed- 

h|;  it  need  eeazody  be  aaid*  "with  how 

gmt  probable  iijiirT  to  health.     Mothera 

vAaaale  gnazdiana  ahould  alwaya  forewarn 

thoM  eommitted  to  their  charge,  and  put 

theai  on  their  guard  againat  those  exposurea 

to  cold  and  fadgna,  to  mental  excitement, 

« iboae  of  purgatiTO  medicines,  which  may 

iststea  with  the  natural  relief.    There  is, 

tf  foaaeb  eonaiderable  Tariation  aa  regards 

die  ■iniwl  of  the  menatrual  diacharge,  and 

aba  in  the  paned  of  its  continuance.     Tl^e 

«B  ia  n&  uiia  eountnr  from  four  to  five 

omoaa,  aoad  the  other  from  three  to  five 

^n,  oa  tiia  aTerage. 

himate,  tenmenunent,  habita,  &c.,  all 
enrt  mxuh  influence  over  the  function  in 
^jpiiwl  individuals,  or  even  over  the  same 
aaMdnal  at  different  times;  but  these 
•mialieiia  may  all  fall  within  the  limits  of 
"iiilth,  and  do  not  require  interference; 
aid,  although  in  die  minority  of  instances 
iha  fanction  is  eatabliahed  before  the  aix- 
tmt^  year,  it  may,  eoincidently  with  per- 
ieet  health,  be  delayed  two  or  three  years 
loigBr.  Generally,  however,  the  delay,  or 
aHB-devdopment  of  the  menstrual  function, 
if  lot  owing  to  structural  deficiency,  or  to 
>atekonaiBa/  c^tirycti<m,  is  owing  to  some 
dwp  stated  eonatitutional  defect,  such  aa  ia 
vnaQy  distinguiahed  aa  "Chloroais"  or 
**Aiiamfiia." — -See  Amtmia,  In  any  case 
^aliiiBl  advice  is  requisite  to  give  those 
pnper  directions  for  the  improvement  of 
tks  general  health  and  strength,  which 
*n  nacaaaaTy,  or  to  investigate  the  cause, 
^Itttefer  that  may  be,  of  so  important  a 


Ate  tha  first  appearance  of  menstrua- 
te, it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  second  to 
^  delayed  for  a  considerable  period,  with- 
out Uie  health  in  the  least  suffering ;  after 
Hi  IiiU  establishment  this  can  scarcely  be 
^  eaae.  During  the  menstrual  period, 
tea  is  almost  always  some  amount  of 
^■ntitian  of  the  aystem,  at  least  of  an  in- 
^*Med  snaeepdbuity  to  external  impres- 
*M,  and  very  often  of  increased  tendency 
to  kjiterical  affections ;  these  focts  always 
'^^^m  to  be  kqpt  in  mind  in  the  treatment 
pfoaaase,  and  care  taken  that  this  docs  not 
**(nfiBre  with  the  natural  discharge,  which, 
oj^  m  itself  provea  no  alight  relief ;  indeed, 
*^  eziata  ao  atrong  a  prejudice  on  this 
point  among  femalea  themselves,  that  they 
^  vdlnntarily  stop  a  course  of  medicine 
Vtke  time  of  their  period.  As  well  known, 
^^  ion  is  generally  absent  during 
■■«,  its  occurrence  and  recurrence, 
*vlitthisii  going  on,  ahould  be  a  signal  for 


MEN 

weaning,  for  not  only  is  the  double  drain 
moat  hurtful  to  the  maternal  conadtudon, 
but  the  milk  undergoes  alteration,  becomes 
more  aeroua  and  less  nutridous. 

Menstruadon  may  be  interfered  with  by 
causes  from  without,  whidi  check  its  de- 
velopment, and  throw  it,  as  it  were,  back 
upon  the  system ;  or  by  causes  from  within, 
generally  mcipient  disease,  such  as  con- 
sumpdon  or  general  debility.  In  the  former 
case,  the  stoppage  is  of  the  acdve,  in  the 
latter,  of  the  paaaive  character ;  in  either 
caae,  the  term  AmenorrhiM  ia  applied  to 
the  condition  by  medical  men. 

When  menstruadon  in  a  healthy  female 
ii  checked  by  external  causes,  such  as  cold, 
the  whole  system  exhibits  symptoms  of 
oppression ;  there  is  probably  fever,  much 
headache,  torpor,  pain  in  the  back,  loins, 
&c. ;  these  symptoms  being  aggravated, 
and  perhaps  mixed  up  with  hysteria,  on 
the  return  of  each  menstrual  period.  In 
such  cases,  relief  is  best  afforded  by  those 
measures  which  tend  to  reUeve  the  over- 
loaded system ;  free  purgadon  by  some  of 
the  more  acdve  pills,  such  as  compound 
colocynth,  or  compound  rhubarb,  with  or 
without  calomel  or  blue  pUl,  senna,  jalap, 
&c.,  will  be  found  of  service ;  effervescing 
draughts  of  carbonate  of  potaasa  and  tartaric 
acid  may  be  tolerably  freely  taken;  if  there 
is  much  complaint  of  headache,  or  of  pain 
in  the  lower  bowels,  leeches  in  die  groins, 
or  cupping  at  the  bottom  of  the  back  will 
do  good,  but  these  must  be  used  in  the 
interval,  not  just  at  the  return  of  the  period, 
at  which  time,  immersion  of  the  feet  and 
legs  in  hot  mustard  and  water,  and  hot  hip 
baths  will  be  moHt  serviceable,  the  latter  at 
the  full  heat  of  98*,  and  repeated  niehdy 
for  a  few  times,  the  padent  remaining  m  for 
twenty  minutes.  Until  the  restoradon  of 
the  funcdon  the  diet  should  be  reduced, 
especially  as  regards  animal  food  and  stimu- 
lants, and  walking  exercise  regularly  taken 
for  a  considerable  time  every  day. 

In  Amer^orrhati,  or  suppressea  menstrua- 
don from  consdtutional  causes,  the  reverse 
of  all  these  measures  recommended  above 
will  probably  be  requisite ;  in  such  case?, 
the  secredon  is  not  thrown  back  upon  the 
consdtation,  but  the  constitution,  from 
some  cause,  has  not  power  to  bring  it 
forward;  it  is. evident  uien,  that  remc^al 
measures  must  not  be  so  much  directed  to 
the  inducement  of  the  funcdon,  as  to  the 
amendment  of  the  debilitated  consdtudon, 
and  improvement  of  the  general  health: 
for  these  purposes,  the  plan  recommended 
under  arddc  *'  Anaemia  '  will  be  generally 
applicable,  and  to  that  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred. 
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In  any  case  of  suppressed  menstruation,  |  drops  of  laadanam ;  castor-oil  bong  mA 
medical  attendance  should  be  procured  if '  if  an  aperient  is  requisite.^ 


In  the  slighter  cases  of  diffieult  and  piiii> 
ful  menstruation,  the  hot  bran  ponltieemj 
be  substituted  for  the  hip-bath. 

Profuse  menstruation,  or  menoiriucit, 
like  internal  hemorrhages,  may  be  einer 


possible-,  but  especially  so  in  the  last- 
mentioned  form,  when  the  secretion  ceases 
without  any  appreciable  cause,  and  the  con- 
stitutional powers  seem  tp  be  impaired ;  in 
such  cases,  the  threatening  of  some  disease 

of  debility  is  to  be  dreaded,  which  may,  if  j  of  an  active  or  passive  character.  Maaj 
detected  early,  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  It  is  |  varieties  of  the  affection  are  recognind,  M 
repeated,  in  such  cases  a  medical  examina-  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  consloter  itnada 
tion  cannot  be  too  soon  submitted  to.  More-  the  above  two  general  heads.  TiMie  id- 
over,  the  distinction  between  suppressed  i  vanced  in  life  are,  as  a  genoil  nle^  moit 
menstruation  with  over-fulness,  and  that  subject  to  the  disorder.  (Smstitutioail  tap 
dependent  upon  debility,  is  not  always  dency,  and  the  influence  of  dimats,  both 
clearly  defined ;  such  cases  call  for  the  exert  so  much  influence  upon  the  freedoB 
most  careful  exercise  of  educated  judgment. 
In  cases  of  suppressed  menstruation,  the 
chance  of  pregnancy  is,  of  course,  to  be  kept 
in  view:  many  mistakes  have  been  made 
on  this  point.— See  Pregnancy,  The  time 
of  life  is,  of  course,  to  be  considered,  and 
the  possibility  of  the  secretion  disappearing 
at  an  earlier  age  than  conmion. 

In  some  cases  of  suppressed  menstruation, 
what  is  called  a  vicarious  or  compensating 
diadiarge  is  sometimes  established  from  the 
nose,  the  ears,  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  &c., 
sometimes  from  an  open  ulcer. 

Painful  menstruation,  *'  Dysmenorrhoea,^' 


of  the  menstrual  discharge,  that  thej  bM 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  consjderstkwi  d 
cases  of  menorrhagia ;  what  in  one  pcnos 
would  be  excessive,  may  be  only  natunl  is 
another,  and  the  usual  amount  in  a  mm 
climate,  would  be  accounted  ptoftise  ia  • 
cold  one.  Profuse  menstruation  of  an  aoliie 
character  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  penoM 
of  full  habit  of  body ;  and  in  such  esMib 
within  certain  limits,  may  be  oonsidBfei 
and  allowed  to  go  on,  as  a  salutary  tiiUL 
When,  however,  it  beocnnes  so  fires  is  H 
tell  distinctly  upon  the  strength,  medtaiK 
assistance  should  be  procured,  and  intke 
is  very  common  both  amon^  married  and  'event  of  the  case  beins  a  severe  one,  Uood 
single,  chiefly  those  of  an  irritable  consti-  |  and  clots  bcdn^  passed  away  in  quiatilji 
tution,  and  of  indolent  habits.    It  causes  |  treatment   similar   to    that  reoommaM 


mucli  suffering ;  the  subjects  of  it  are  less  j  under  Uie  head  of  "Abortion"  should  bi 
likely  to  become  mothers,  and  often  mis-  |  resorted  to  till  proper  aid  can  be  oibtsiml 
carry.    As  regards  the  cure  of  this  painful  j  Females  liable  to  these  attacks  of  protae 


disorder,  it  is  not  a  matter  for  the  unpro- 
fessional, it  is  generally  tedious  and  diffi- 
cult, or  it  may  be  unattainable,  even  in  the 
best  hands.  For  the  relief  of  the  paroxysms 
of  pain  much  may  be  effected.  Dr.  Ashwell 
says,  '*Let  the  patient,  on  the  first  pre- 
monition of  pain,  commence  the  use  of  the 
hot  bath  at  96*  or  98*,  and  ordinarily  re- 
main in  it  for  a  half  or  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  repeating  it  three  or  four  times  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  and  always  guard- 
ing against  the  effects  of  cold,  by  keeping 


iu  a  hot  bed ;  so  long  at  least,  as  to  allow  I  form. 


menstrtiation,  if  of  full  habit  of  body,  CM^ 
in  the  interval  to  submit  themselTes  H 
medical  treatment ;  animal  fi>od  mnit  te 
taken  sparingly,  stimulants  avoided,  urij 
rising  practised,  and  active  exercise  tikff 
during  the  day ;  the  bowels  being  attorfid 
to  by  cooling  saline  aperients ;  a  teanpoiah 
ful  of  Epsom  salts,  with  fifleen  dnpi  ^ 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  taken  every,  nundil 
in  half  a  pint  of  water,  will  farm  a  bioM 
suitable  dose.  Continued  and  rqpeili' 
active  menorrhagia  may  end  in  the  pif^ 


the  skin  to  resume  its  natural  temperature. 
When  the  pain  is  very  severe,  the^  bath 
may  be  continued  undl  faintness  is  in- 
duced; and  if  it  bo  inadequate  for  this 
purpose,  then  half-a-^ain  of  ipecacuanha, 
or  fifteen  drops  of  antimonial  wine  may  be 
exhibited  every  hour."  Opiates  give  relief; 
five  grains  of  Dover's  powder  may  bo  given 
twice  or  tliree  times  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  or  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  or  seven 
or  eight  of  Battley's  solution  at  the  same 
intervals.  Anodyne  suppositories — see  Sup' 
poHtory — are  often  of  much  service,  or  small 
warm  clysters,  containing   ten  or  flfteen 

*  Pklnfol  nMnttniatioii  It  oft«n  the  result  of  andae  ezerdae,  and  ctpeoislly  maoh  —■Ht't.  Jait  !*(«*'*[ 
menstnul  period.    Femalet  who  raffar  moeb  may  greatly  arofd  the incooTenlsnee  hy  uktnf  exm icss. 
the  eofe,  or  In  bed,  before  the  oeeorrenoa   Chlorodyne  In  twenty  mhilin  doses  repe«t«d  mois  or  Ism  freqati'^^* 
wiU  olteu  alley  the  eiifferiog. 
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Passive  menorrhagia  is  most  8^**}^* 
persons  of  debilitated  oonstitutian,  in  irfNS 
every  drop  of  blood  is  of  oonsequeneib  li' 
Hi  whom  the  continued  weakness  residttaC 
from  the  disorder,  is  very  apt  to  lay  ^ 
foundation  of  consumption,  and  oAtf  ^ 
eases  of  debility,  such  persons  oucht  ilwtf* 
to  be  under  the  care  of  a  medical  msa.  1" 
the  event  of  a  sudden  attaek,  mesas  ^ 
similar  to  those  employed  in  the  aetife  ft^ 
are  to  be  at  once  resmrted  to,  the  itv^P 
being  supported  by  strong  animal  bio^ 
—  and,  if  there  is  much  exhaustion*  ^ 
stimulants.     In  sueh  eaaea,  the  oxyde  ^ 
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•Mmmended  by  Sir  James  Eyre, 
rd  and  half-grain  doaes,  is  ex- 
leflil,  but  must  be  giyen  under 
iietum.  In  the  interyal,  these 
require  a  strengthening  tonic 
animal  food  and  broths  freely, 
oah  liquor,  bark  and  minenl 
''tincture  of  steel,"  in  fifteen 


dispensed  idth,  and  should  be 
as  soon  ss  practicable. 
Hue  of  menstruation  usually  oc- 
«ady  noticed,  about  thirty  years 
St  establishment.  The  period  is, 
s  is,  regarded  by  females  them- 
eritieal  era  in  their  lires.  With 
»  of  menstruation  the  capability 
ion  also  ceases.  Such  an  im- 
ange  cannot  take  place  without 
sne  constitutional  disturbance, 
men  thems^yes  seem  to  think  it 
r  necessity  that  they  must  haye 
lis  period.  Tlus  is  probably  going 


MERCURY  —  Qnicxsii.vBB— the  welU 
known  metal,  fluid  at  orduiary  tempera- 
tures, furnishes  some  of  the  most  important 
agents  used  in  medical  practice.  Of  these 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  its  preparations 
in  the  form  of  blue  pill,  and  of  grey  powder, 
of  calomel  and  of  **  red  precipitate,"  and 
of  blue  ointment.  Cknrrosiye  sublimate, 
i»  twioe-a-day.  It  is  repeated,  .  although  a  preparation  of  mercurT  used  by 
■o  many  modifications  and  Ta-  medicid  men  as  a  medieine,  will  oalj  b« 
It  of  cause  and  efiect,  in  cases  of  '  noticed  here  with  reference  to  its  poison- 
ia,  that  medical  adyice  cannot  [  ous  properties. 

Quicluilyer  itself  has  been  used  in  medi- 
cal practice,  not  as  a  medicinal,  but  as  a 
mechanical  agent,  in  obstruction  of  the 
bowels ;  as  mudi  as  a  pound  being  ad- 
ministered at  once,  imder  the  idea  tlmt  its 
mere  weight  in  passing  through  the  bovrels 
would  oyercome  the  stoppage.  The  ptac- 
tice  has  been  almost  abandoned. 

In  the  forms  of  blue  pill  and  of  grey 

powder,  mercury,  according  to  some,  exists 

merely  in  a  state  of  minute  diyinon,  but  is 

most  generally  thought  to  be  in  a  state  of 

low  oxidation.     The  former  of  these  pre- 

.  ,  ^  „     „    parations  is  made  by  rubbing  u^  metallic 

ar  do  |;et  oyer  the  change  with  i  mercury  in  certain  definite  proportions,  with 

n^  trifling    indisposition,    and    consenreof  roses  and  liquorice  root  powder, 

until  the  mercury  disappears,  or,  as  it  is 
often  expressed,  is  *'kiUed,"  the  ehti 


10  disorder  that  does  occur,  may 
o  luxurious  and  artificial  modes 
haps  alio,  to  priyaticm  and  oyer- 
oweyer,  disorder  at  the  **  change 
sufficiently  common  to  make  it  a 
Bxpediency  in  all  cases,  of  neces- 
my,  that  the  health  should  be 
iratched,  and  any  symptoms  of 
anoe  attended  to.  As  might  be 
initations  of  the  neryous  system, 
hypochondriacal,  and  eyen  ap- 
insanity ,  are  apt  to  occur ;  snll 
[uently,  disorder,  indicatiye  of 
nr  oyerfulness  of  blood,  such  as 


.  or  apoplexy,  spitting  of  blood, 
or  the  indiyidual  becomes  corpu- 
ly,  cancerous  diseases  not  tuinre- 
owthemselyes  for  the  first  time  at 
on  of  the  menstruation.  Mode- 
diet,  particularly  in  the  use  of 
>d  and  stimulants,  regular  and 
esercise,  strict  attention  to  the 
m  bowels  by  means  of  the  com- 
oeynth  pill  alone,  or  with  blue 
'  senna,  castor-oil,  or  saline  pur- 
re  means  which  may  safely  and 
fit  be  carried  out ;  on  the  occur- 
itual  disorder  or  disease,  medical 
.  ba  sought  at  once — any  sudden 
ag  attended  to  accordixi^  to  its 
id  under  the  directions  giyen  for 
■sent  in  the  proper  place. 
y^  Abortion  — Hemorrhage — Preg- 


entire 
mass  aasnming  the  well-known  greyish- 
blue  colour.  Qmj  powder  is  nmuariy 
made  by  rubbing  the  mercury  with  chalk. 
These  two  forms  are  mild,  but  efiectiye, 
and  most  useful  preparations ;  the  blue  pill 
for  adults,  the  grey  powder  fat  children,  or 
where  yery  rentle  action  only  is  required, 
it  being  imlder  than  blue  piil.  It  should 
be  remembered  in  giying  grey  powder,  that 
if  giyen  in  presenre  or  treacle,  the  acid, 
meeting  with  the  chalk,  giyea  rise  to  efler- 
yescence. 

Calomel  is  a  compound  of  mercury  and 
chlorine,  and  is  a  much  more  powerful  pre- 
paration than  either  of  the  aboye ;  it  occurs 
in  lumps,  but  is  ffenerally  met  with  and 
sold  in  the  form  of  a  heayy  white  powder 
with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow.  It  is  often 
adulterate. 

Red  precipitate  is  an  oxide  of  mercury, 
and  should  be  in  the  form  of  brilliant  red, 
somewhat  glistening  scales.  It  is  often 
adidterated  with  rra  lead,  which  has  a 
much  duller  appearance. 

Corrosiye  sublimate,  like  calomel,  is  also 
a  compound  of  mercury  with  chlorine,  but 
with  a  larger  proportion  of  the  latter,  hence, 
in  chemical  language,  calomel  is  known  as 
the  chloride  of  mercury,  and  corrosiye  sub- 
limate as  the  bichloride.  Calomel  has  also 
been  called  the  submuriate,  and  corrosiye 
sublimate  the  muriate.  These  terms  are 
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apt  to  create  conf^iaion,  and  might  occasion 
dangerous  mistakeii,  as  the  corrosive  subli- 
mate,  except  in  minute  doses,  is  a  virulent 
poison.  It  is  better,  for  medical  purposes, 
to  adhere  regularly  to  the  old  and  perfectly 
distinctive  names  of  calomel  and  corrosive 
sublimate. 

The  medicinal  uses  of  mercurial  prepara- 
tions are,  perhaps,  more  numerous  than 
those  of  any  other  single  agent  in  the 
materia  medica,  for,  while,  in  itself,  a  mer- 
curial acts  as  an  alterative,  as  a  purgative, 
as  a  stimidant,  or  as  a  powerful  constitu- 
tional remedy,  according  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  given,  when  conjoined  vnth 
other  remedies,  it  appears  to  merge  its 
action  in  theirs,  quickening  and  strengthen- 
inj(  that  of  the  drug  to  which  it  is  adjoined. 
With  the  diuretic  it  is  diuretic,  with  the 
diaphoretic  it  increases  the  determination 
to  the  skin,  to  the  purgative  it  gives  more 
energetic  action.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
and  valuable  property  of  mercury  is  its 
power  of  controlling  or  of  subduing  inflam- 
mation ;  in  many  cases,  it  is  often  all  that 
the  practitioner  can  trust  to ;  hour  after  hour 
he  pushes  on  the  mercurial,  in  the  assur- 
ance that  if  he  can  get  the  constitution, 
however  slightly,  xm&r  its  influence,  the 
disease  will  succumb.  Tlus  effect  of  mer- 
cury is  more  particularly  manifest  in  inflam- 
mations affecting  the  eye,  such  as  iritis,  in 
which,  as  through  a  glass,  the  whole  process 
is  to  be  witnesMcd ;  and  it  is  such  a  cura- 
tive effect,  as  he  in  this  case  witnesses,  that 
gives  the  physician  confldence  that,  in  cases 
where  he  cannot  see,  similar  desirable 
re  ults  follow  the  action  of  the  drug  upon 
the  constitution  of  his  patient. 

The  administration  of  mercury  in  various 
diseases  being  noticed  when  the  diseases 
themselves  are  treated  of,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  proper  articles. 

The  constitutional  affection,  by  means  of 
mercury,  known  aUo  as  mercurialism,  or 
ptyalism,  or  '*  salivation,"  is  not  a  state  to 
be  lightly  induced,  and  without  good  rea- 
son, by  a  medical  man ;  never,  by  an  unpro- 
fessional i>er8on,  except  in  an  extreme  and 
acute  case.  The  fint  symptoms  of  the 
constitution  beins  affected  by  mercury,  or 
of  approaching  salivation,  is  a  sense  of  ful- 
ness and  tenderness  of  the  gums,  the  teeth 
feel,  as  it  were,  elongated,  and  the  person 
cannot  bite  any  firm  substance,  such  as  a 
crust,  as  well  as  usual;  coincident  with 
these  symptoms,  the  breath  acquires  a 
jieouliar  fetor,  which  once  smelled,  cannot 
ho  forgotten,  and  the  gums,  if  examined, 
are  seen  to  be  slightly  swollen,  and  of  rather 
a  purple  hue.  If  the  medicine  be  now 
stopped^  or  given  only  in  very  small  quan- 


tity, the  constitutional  indicatioei 
become  more  developed,  nor,  indei 
it  serve  any  Kood  purpose  that  tiiey 
be  so ;  but  if  the  medicine  be  gone  i 
as  usual,  the  gums  become  mud 
swollen  and  tender,  the  tongue  md 
around  the  jaws  inflame  and  swi 
there  is  continued  flow  of  fetid  salr 
the  mouth.  At  the  same  time,  1 
much  constitutional  irritation— m 
fever,  as  it  is  called — and,  altogec! 
individual  under  the  action  is  in 
miserable  condition.    It  is  by 


no 


requisite  for  the  good  effects  of  a  m 
course  to  be  developed,  that  the  ii 
of  the  medicine  should  be  pushed  tl 
neither  is  it  desirable  ;  all  that  ii  r 
is,  that  the  g^ums  should  give  indio 
the  constitution  being  affieeted. 
same  time,  in  some  in(&viduals,  any 
tutional  direction  by  mercury  tspi 
involve  this  violence  of  action; 
there  are  some  constitutions  so  sos 
of  the  action  of  the  medicine,  t 
smallest  dose  cannot  be  taken  wit' 
producing  free,  or  even  violent  sa] 
Such  cases  are  among  the  mostw 
which  it  fedls  to  the  lot  of  a  medical 
encounter.  He  orders,  perh^as,  i 
ordinary  dose  of  some  mercurial,  ai 
it  has  produced  salivation,  injuzi 
patient,  and  probably  entailing  < 
may  be  weeks— of  discomfort.  It 
experience  of  the  fact  which  can  n 
the  individuals  to  which  this  acdoc 
happen;  but,  having  once  oceu: 
ought  always  to  be  kept  in  mind,  f 
person  thus  liable,  naving  ooca 
chanse  their  medical  attendant,  i 
should  be  communicated  at  the  vi 
interview.  Unfortunately,  but  lil 
be  done  to  cut  short,  or  even  f 
greatly,  a  course  of  mercurial  sail 
cold,  of  course,  is  to  be  avoided,  tin 
wash  for  the  mouth,  or  tincture  of 
or  camphorated  spirit  in  veater,  used 
the  mouth,  afford  some  reliefl  A 
made  with  two  drachms  of  chloric  ( 
eight  ounces  of  water,  is  also  sen 
and  diminishes  the  fetor ;  solution  < 
ride  of  soda,  in  the  same  propoitlo 
have  the  same  effect.  A  few  leeehei 
applied  under  the  jaw,  and  saline  sp 
such  as  Seidlitz  powders,  or  ^Mi 
largely  diluted,  may  also  be  given  i 
vantage,  if  the  patient  can  swallov 
and  is  not  in  a  very  reduced  stile 
excitation  of  mercurial  action  mnili 
as  much  as  possible,  be  avmded  in  sa 
constitutions;  in  such,  mercuzr 
acts  as  beneficially  as  in  others,  mi 
actionis  not  unfirequenUy  induced  by; 
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nf  to  take,  ixiadTertently»  iq>erient 
hich  contain  small  doses  of  the 
9.    When  these  are  prescribed  by  a 

man  for    a  temporary  occasion, 

should    always    accompany   the 
ion, 

mercurial  preparations  are  given 

doses,  they  exert  an  inappreciable 
is  called  **  alteratiye  " — action  in 
1^  the  quantity  and  quality  of  yari- 
tions.  For  this*  purpose,  a  grain  of 
I,  or  a  couple  of  ^ains  of  grey 
may  be  given  twice  m  the  twenty- 
izs.  Of  all  the  organs  on  which 
Is  exert  their  effects,  the  liver  is 
riously  affected;  small  alterative 
nulate  gently  the  flow  of  bile,  and 

its  quality  if  impaired ;  larger 
imulate  more  actively,  bringmg 
le  bile  freely,  and  carrying  it 
the  bowels  with  a  purgative  action. 
ooore  obviously  the  case  when  the 

been  in  an  over-loaded  condition, 
oae  of  mercurial,  even  a  small  one, 

it  were,  the  flood-gates,  and  the 
cent  of  bile,  often  in  an  acrid  con- 
nses  diarrhoea,  with  severe  griping. 
srcurials  are  pven  with  other  medi- 

r natives,  it  is  generally  in  doses 
not  purge,  for,  should  that 
d  desired  action  is  interfered  with, 
■rcurials  are  g^iven  in  frequent  and 
imall  doses,  ei&er  in  inflammatory 
for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the 
on,  it  is  usual  to  combine  wi^ 
U  quantities  of  opium,  a  quarter  of 
.  e^ch  dose,  to  check  the  purgative 

as  it  is  expressed,  to  prevent  the 
&om  running  off  by  the  bowels, 
ilterative,  the  doses  of  mercurials 
pill  one  grain,  grey  powder  two 
tomel  half-a-grain ;  as  a  purgative, 

from  five  to  eight  grains,  grey 
X  to  ten  grains,  calomel  three  to 
I.  When  mercury  is  given  to  act 
ipon  the  liver,  it  is  better  given 

to  the  Abemethy  plan — thkt  is, 
ed  at  night,  and  followed  by  a 
iquid  purgative,  black-draught, 
,  or  the  like,  in  the  morning.  In 
the  mercury  is  able  to  exert  its 
upon  the  hver,  whereas,  if  com- 
li  a  purgative  at  first,  it  is  hurried 
be  bowels  too  quickly  to  do  this, 
e  persons,  mercurials  produce  a 
•eat  nervous  irritation ;  in  others, 
e  deadly  sickness  and  faintness. 
generally  bear  mercurial  medi- 
,  in  doses  which  are  large  when 
with  those  of  adults.  It  is  almost 
i  to  salivate  a  child — indeed,  in 

Quite  no.    The  stools  occasioned 


by  the  purgative  action  of  mercurials, 
especially  in  children,  are  generally  of  a 
dark  olive-green. 

Poisoning  may  be  occasioned  by  any  of 
the  preparations  of  mercury,  but  corrosive 
sublimate  is  the  most  frequent  agent  of  the 
class  by  which  it  is  produced.    This  sub- 
stance occurs  in  the  form  of  a  heavy,  crys- 
talline powder,  and  has  a  strong  metaUic 
taste.    Three  grains  would  be  a  (umgerous, 
if  not  a  fatal  dose.    Corrosive  sublimate 
can   scarcely  be  swallowed  without    the 
strong  taste  Deing  quickly  perceived ;  very 
shortly,  violent  pain  in  the  bowels,  suc- 
ceeded  by   vomiting   of    stringy  phlegm 
mixed  with  blood,  comes  on,  ttie  bowels 
act  violently,  and   if  the  patient  is  not 
relieved,  collapse  or  sinking  is  followed  by 
death.    Of  course,  in  such  a  case,  medical 
assistance  should  be  got  with  all  speed,  but, 
fortunately,  the  most  effectual  antidotes  are 
generally  within  easy  reach ;  these  are  the 
white  of  eM[8,  given  mingl^  with  a  little 
water,  or  u  this  cannot  be  had  at  once, 
thick  fiour  and  water,  or  milk ;  free  vomit- 
ing being,  at  the  same  time,  encouraged  by 
ipecacuimha,  if  at  hand,  or  by  a  foather  in 
the  throat.    The  white  of  egg  must  not  be 
given  too  freely ;  for,  if  in  excess,  the  good 
effects  of  a  wuffieierU  smaller  quantity  are 
neutralized.    Cf  the  quantity  oi  the  poison 
given  be  known,  the  white  of  one  egg  may 
be  given  for  evenr  three  grains.*  Accidental 
poisoning,  even  by  the  mildest  of  the  mer- 
curials, may  arise  in  consequence  of  violent 
constitutional  affection,  owing  to  peculiar 
susceptibility.    Such  cases  are  most  fre- 
quent in  children,  and  are  usually  accom- 
panied with  severe  affection  of  the  mouth 
and  mortification  of  the  cheeks,  gums,  &c. ; 
they  generally  occur  in  weak  constitutions, 
and  the  best  antidotes  are  wine,  strong 
animal  broths,  bark,  or  quinine,  with  two- 
drop  doses  of  muriatic  acid  every  six  or 
eight  hours.    Such  cases  mutt  be  put  under 
medical  superintendence. 

Slow  poisoning  by  mercury  is  apt  to  occur 
in  those — such  as  looking-glass  silverers, 
&c.— who  are  much  in  contact  with  the 
metal  in  their  daily  occupations.  They 
become  liable  to  a  peculiar  shaking  or  mer- 
curial palsy,  which  compels  them  to  aban- 
don their  occupations ;  the  same  symptoms 
occur  in  those  employed  in  quicluilver 
mines,  t 

Mercurial,  or  blue  ointment,  is  prepare<l 
in  a  somewhat  similar  way  to  blue  pill  ur 
grey  powder.     See  OinimenU, 

A  sulphuret  of  mercury  constitutea  the 
well-known  pigment,  vermilion. 

Powders  containing  grey  powder,  calomel, 
&c.,  and  indeed,  heavy  powders  generally, 


Df  Ij  CorroslTe  robUmftte  has  beon  treated  sacoe«tftilIy.  ft  is  said,  by  giving  golJ  leaf,  mingled 


I  ara  apt  to  be  affecied  with  Mereorlal  polmnlng,  owlns  to  their  oalng  preparatlona  of  Mereary, 
ter.    Toa  Oxida  of  Mercary  and  aolutluo  of  tiia  Niirate  vi  Marciiry  ar«  uaMl  for  Ud«  purpoM. 
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thould  either  be  simply  placed  cm  the 
tongue»  or  given  in  some  thick  Tehicle; 
but  a  tea-epoonfiil  of  milk  answers  verj 
well  for  the  administration  of  ney  powder 
to  duldren.  Calomel,  in  a  thin  liquid,  such 
as  tea,  &e.,  sinks  at  once  to  the  bottom, 
and  probably  is  not  swallowed.  Refer  to 
^Plummer*»  Pill. 

MESENTERY— is  a  broad  fold  of  the 
'*  peritoneum,"  or  covering  membrane  of 
the  bowels,  by  which  the  small  intestines 
are  connected  with  the  posterior  part  of  the 
abdomen,  and  retained  m  their  place.  The 
mesentery  contains  the  mesenteric  lym- 
phatic glands,  ftc.    See  Dipettion, 

MElV^STASIS.— The  shiftingof  diseased 
action  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another, 
the  portion  deserted  being  left  free  from 
disease.  This  occurs  in  rheiunatism,  in 
\;oviU  in  mumps,  ftc.  &c. 

MEZEREON.— The  root  bark  of  the 
Daphne  mezereon,  a  shrubby  plant  found 
in  uiady  woods,  which  flowers  in  February. 
It  is  rarely  used  as  a  purgative  and 
diaphoretic.     Tlie  berries  are  poisonous. 

MIASMA.— Sec  Ague, 

MICROSCOPE.— This  weU-known  in- 
strument, which  enables  us  to  examine 
structures  far  too  minute  to  be  even  visible 
to  our  unassisted  vision,  has  done,  and  is 
doing  much  every  day  to  render  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  medicine  more  exact. 
Many  of  the  conditions  of  the  urine  are 
appreciable  only  by  the  aid  of  this  in- 
yaluable  instrument ;  tbe  nature  of  tumours, 
often  a  matter  of  serious  import,  when 
their  removal  by  surgical  operation  is  the 
question,  is  by  it,  in  many  cases,  determined, 
in  a  way  that  no  other  means  of  discrimi- 
nation could  admit  of;  many  other  instances 
might  be  cited ;  in  fact,  a  medical  practi- 
tioner cannot  now  be  considered  to  avail 
himself  of  every  resource  of  his  calling, 
unless  he  uses  the  microscope.  In  medico- 
legal investigation,  it  proves  of  the  highest 
service ;  stains  which,  without  the  use  of 
the  microscope,  could  only  be  doubtfully 
distinguished,  are,  by  it,  so  exactly  discri- 
minated as  to  afford  foimdation  for  sworn 
evidence.  As  a  rational  and  highly  in- 
structive means  of  amusement,  every  £unily 
should  possess  a  microscope.* 

MIDRIFF.  — The    Diaphragm.      See 

MILIARY. — An  eruption,  consisting  of 
numerous  very  minute  vesicles,  which  is  apt 
to  appear  intermixed  with  other  eruptive  dis- 
eases, but  particularly  in  cases  where  per- 
sons have  been  perspiring  very  much,  or 
kept  too  hot,  in  illness.  Miliary  eruption  on 
the  skin,  used  to  be  very  common  in  women 
after  childbirth,  in  times  when  it  was  the 
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enttem  to  keep  them  much  too  hiot.  i 
stimulate.    See  Skm. 

MILK— the  nutrient  iuid  mgnI 
mammiferous  animals  for  die  aiistaM 
their  young,  through  Uie  agency  < 
I>eciiliar  "  mammary  "  glanda  mtifid 
the  purpose,  is  the  ovlj  material  tiu 
out  the  range  of  organisation  piepti 
nature  expressly  and  adlelT  for 
moreover,  it  contains  within  its^  s] 
is  requisite  in  food  to  maintaining 
and  to  build  up  the  frame  of  a  living  SI 
The  milk  of  animalsfgenerally  is  d 
terized  by  certain  genual  propeitii 
constituents,  although  it  varies  ma 
the  proportions  of  the  latter  it  contain 
this  article,  attention  must  be  cmaik 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  milk  o 
human  female,  and  to  that  of  the 
<*  ass's  milk"  has  been  already  nc 
When  milk  is  examined  under  the  i 
scope,  it  is  foimd  to  consist  of  Aunib 
minuto  spherical  globules — fig.  A,— ^ 


are  suspended  or  float  in  a  seroi 
From  these  globules,  which  are  of 
sizes,  milk  derives  its  opaque  w) 
consequently,  when  it  is  diluted  wi 
and  the  fluia  increased  in  proporti 
globules,  the  rich  whiteness  of  ' 
milk  is  destroyed,  and  the  liquid 
more  or  less  blueish  or  semi-ti 
appearance.     These    globules   } 
consist  of  the  oleaginous,  fatty, 
portion  of  the  milk,  but  they  a^ 
curd  or  caseine ;  this  constituen 
chiefly  exists  in  a  state  of  solu 
serous  or  fluid  portion  of  the  li 
with  the  sugar  and  salts,  chieflj 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  wi^  p 
small  proportion  of  iron. 
Thxis  we  have  milk  consistii 
Cream,  its  oilv  or  fatty  cc 
the  form  of  globules,  which  are 
Water,  which  holds  in  solu< 
Curd  or  caseine,  in  combinat 
Phosphate  of  lime,  and  of  o 
potash  and  iron,  and  also 


*  Ftor  an  acomint  of  tome  of  tht  most  reowt  sppUeationf  of  the  ue  of  tba  mierotfX>ps  to 
100  AppeDdtx,  arueio— Microtoopo. 
t  Kefer  to-Uost*t  MUk. 
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tmilk. 

tr  ingredient  is  not  present  in  the 
ooiTQiroQS  imiinalB  as  long  as  they 
flesh  solely,  but  appears,  if  they 
o  eat  a  portion  of  vegetable  food. 
Ik  of  the  cow,  the  proportions  of 
earn,  and  of  sugar — ^that  is,  of  the 
leasinoua,  and  saccharine  ingpre- 
i  uK>ut  equal;  in  human  milk, 
[ine  and  oleaginous  constituents 
tionally  greater  than  the  curd, 
is  less  opaque  and  thinner  in 
i  than  cow's  milk,  and  is  most 
loached  in  composition  by  that 
»and  ass. 

oDl  is  alkaline,  has  an  ayerage 
tyity  of  1*030,  and  when  good,  is 
Eectly  homogeneous ;  after  stand- 
fjbt  oily  particles  separate  and 
•ter  or  less  proportion  at  the  top 
id,  in  the  well-known  form  of 
ihib  milk  be  kept  some  time— 
dy  in  a  warm  situation — lactic 
Bed  by  a  process  of  fermentation, 
rd  separates,  souring  or  curdling 
ce.  Various  modes  and  instru- 
e  been  employed  for  testing  the 
milk  as  to  richness,  &c.  The 
'  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
k  retards  its  sourmg  and  curdline, 
oisite  to  keep  it  longer  than  usuid. 
r  general  n«ud  practised  of  di- 
L  sold  to  the  public  with  water, 
ly  called  forth  a  yery  useful  and 
uttle  instrument— fig.  A — called 


A 
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the  <«  Milk  Tester,'*  the  inyention  of  a  Mr. 
George,  by  whidi  the  purchasers  can  at 
once  detect,  not  only  whether  water  has 
been  added  to  milk,  but  in  what  quantity 
the  addition  has  been  made.  The  printed 
directions  issued  with  the  instrument  are 
as  follows : — 

**  Place  the  instrument  in  water,  and  drop 
on  the  rings  until  it  floats  at  the  line  of  the 
W  (water),*  then  place  it  in  the  milk  to  be 
tested  and  its  Quality  will  be  at  once  shewn. 
For  instance,  shoula  the  instrument  float  at 
3,  the  mixture  would  be  composed  of  three 
parts  milk,  and  one  water ;  at  2,  half  and 
half;  at  tiie  1,  one  part  ^nUlg^  and  three 
water.  Should  the  instrument  float  at 
any  point  between  the  diyisions,  it  must 
be  allowed  for  accordingly;  for  instance, 
should  it  float  between  the  M  and  the  8, 
the  milk  would  be  three  and  a-half  to  a-half  • 
water,  between  the  3  and  2,  two  and  a-hali 
milk  to  one  and  a-half  water,  and  so  on.  '* 

The  addition  of  a  graduated  glass  which 
would  show  the  amount  of  cream  contained 
in  the  milk  tested  woidd  mudi  increase  the 
value  of  the  instrument. 

The  instruments  are  sold  wholesale  at 
No.  2,  Adelphi  Arcade,  Strand. 

Hie  milk  which  is  first  secreted— formed 
— after  the  birth  of  the  young,  varies  from 
any  that  succeeds  it,  particmarlv  in  pos- 
sessing a  purgative  property  which  acts 
beneficially  upon  the  bowels  of  the  off- 
spring. In  the  cow,  this  first,  or  **  green  " 
xnilk  or  "  colostrum"  is  very  nutritive,  and 
contains  much  curd  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
which  is  coagulable  by  heat,  like  the  albu- 
men of  egg.  On  this  account,  it  is  used  in 
the  country  parts  of  England,  under  the 
name  of  **  beastings,"  for  making  a  kind  of 
custard  pudding.  The  first  milk,  or  colos- 
trum, of  the  human  female,  is  thin  and 
serous  looking.  This  first  milk  or  colos- 
trum, in  animals  generally,  if  examined 
imder  the  microscope,  exmbits  an  inter- 
mixture of  larger  and  different  globules 
from  those  of  ordinary  milk. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  remark,  that 
upon  the  health  of  the  being  or  animal  by 
wnich  milk  is  afforded,  the  nutritive  proper- 
ties and  wholesomeness  of  the  fluid  <kpend ; 
in  the  case  of  mothers,  therefore,  who  are 


•  In  wtigbiing  the  instruiiMnt  with  ringi,  In  the 
first  instance.  It  maj  be  obeenred  that  it  is  not  at  all 
necMsary  that  it  should  float  exactly  at  the  line  of 
the  W,  for  let  it  be  either  a  little  over  or  under  it,  if 
an  equivalent  allowance  be  made  for  it,  in  its  immer- 
sion in  milk,  the  result  must  be  correct.  The  instru- 
ment should  be  splashed  into  the  water,  or  mored 
briskly  about  in  it,  to  detach  any  air  bubbles  thiit 
may  hsTe  adhered  thereto,  the  ivory  wetted,  and  the 
Teeter  allowed  to  take  its  position  of  equilibrium 
before  the  floating  point  be  remarked. 
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decidedly  unhealthy,  or  the  snbjecti  of  any 
disease,  scrofulous  or  otherwi&e,  it  is  better 
for  tiieir  ofifspring  that  they  should  not  be 
nursed  by  them ;  and  even  in  the  case  of 
the  healthy  mother,  this  secretion  is  so 
liable  to  bie  affected  and  deteriorated  by 
irregularities  in  diet,  by  emotions  of  the 
mind,  and  by  medicine  taken,  that  the 
greatest  care,  as  all  mothers  well  know, 
IS  reqidsite  to  prevent  such  causes  and 
effects  being  accidentally  originated.— See 
Children — Nurae^  ifc. 

Cow's  milk  is  so  largely  used  as  an  article 
of  diet — see  Food — that  its  purity  and  good- 
ness, especially  in  large  towns,  become  a 
matter  of  mucn  importance.  The  following 
remarks  on  the  subject  from  the  Lameet 
Sanitary  Commission,  are  valuable.  The 
specimens  of  milk  examined  were  procured 
from  milk-sellers  in  various  parts  of  London. 

*  From  an  examination  of  the  table  drawn 
up,  it  appears  that,  out  of  twenty-six  sam- 
ples of  milk  submitted  to  analysis, 

**  Ist — That  twelve  were  genuine. 

"  2nd — ^That  of  these,  two  shewed  a  defi- 
ciency of  cream. 

*•  3id— That  eleven  were  adulterated. 

**  4th — That  this  adulteration  consisted  in 
all  cases  of  water,  the  per  centage  of  which 
varied  frx>m  ten  to  fifty  per  cent.,  or  one 
half  of  the  article. 

**  5th — ^That  in  no  case  was  chalk,  size, 
gum,  sheep's  brains,  or  any  of  the  other 
substances  occasionally  used  for  the  adul- 
teration of  milk,  detected." 

These  results  are  more  favourable  than 
might  have  been  anticipated,  from  the  belief 
generally  entertained  respecting  the  gross 
adulterations  to  which  milk,  as  alleged,  has 
been  so  constantly  subject. 

In  addition  to  the  modifications  which 
milk  undergoes  in  tiie  hands  of  the  dealer, 
there  are  those  due  to  the  condition  of  the 
animal.  The  pasturage,  the  supply  of  water, 
temperature,  aU  influence  the  state  of  the 
milk  as  regards  quality  and  nutritive  power ; 
Its  wholesomeness  depends  upon  the  period 
after  calving— milk  not  being  in  good  con- 
dition for  three  weeks  or  a  month  after 
this  occurrence  —  upon  the  health  of  the 
cow,  upon  its  food,  and  upon  the  condition 
of  the  place  in  which  it  is  kept.  It  is 
notorious,  that  in  many  larse  towns,  and  in 
London  especially,  the  mode  in  which  ex- 
tensive dairies  of  cows  are,  or  have  been, 
lodged  and  fed,  is  disgusting  —  most  un- 
wholesome for  the  animals,  and  therefore 
for  those  who  use  their  nulk,  very  many 
of  the  cows  being  diseased,  consiunptive, 
and  stimulated  to  the  last  with  fermenting 
brewers'  grains. 

As  an  article  of  diet,  milk  is  for  the 


generality  of  persons  most  wholeaooe,  fin 
children  especially,  of  whose  food  itooght 
to  form  in  some  mode  or  other  a  lain  ]■»* 
portion :  less  heating  than  animal  fiMd,  it 
IS  equally  nutritious.— See  ChMnn, 

Some  persons,  boUi  children  and  adnlti, 
find  new  milk  too  rich,  but  can  takeittfiff 
the  oQy  cream  has  been  removed  bf  ddn* 
ming,  or  if  it  is  diluted  with  water,  or  boilai 
The  addition  of  from  one-third  to  oofrlkilf 
lime-water,  will  often  cause  milk  to  sit  man 
lightly  on  the  stomach.* 

When  milk  is  taken  largely  without  odkr 
food,  there  is  risk  of  the  formation  of  a  BUM 
of  solid  indigestible  curd  in  the  stomaflkf 
which  may  cause  much  uneasiness,  and  il 
times,  in  children,  even  alarming  symptooi; 
its  expulsion  by  vomiting  is  the  usual  mesM 
of  rehef .  Some  persons  cannot  take  milk 
without  suffering  from  stomach  disadB 
and  headache,  and  others,  who  suffer  fron 
chronic  chest  affiections,  find  its  use  sffis* 
vate  the  symptoms.  It  need  scarce^  W 
added,  that  except  in  these  peculiar  osml 
milk,  and  milk  preparations,  form  oos  ol 
the  most  valuable  resources  in  the  dieHlii 
treatment  of  the  sick.  Many  invalids  de- 
rive much  benefit  from  the  use  of  nift 
warm  from  the  cow  in  the  early  monuR^ 
in  some  cases,  a  small  quantity  of  bias 
pepper,  or  a  tea-spoonful  of  rum  or  hrimfri 
18  added  to  the  tea-cupful  of  mflk  with  ad- 
vantage. 

The  whey,  which  is  the  serous  nortiM 
of  the  milk,  freed  from  the  curd  andapv* 
tion  of  the  cream,  is  light,  nutritious,  sad 
aperient,  and  is  perhaps  too  much  negleeCri 
as  a  beverage ;  the  same  remark  appliiitt 
buttermilk,  which  is  fr«ed  from  the  creA 
but  retains  the  curd. 

Those  who  desire  more  inf  nnation  on 
the  subject  of  the  above  arti^'Is,  will  fiM 
much  in  the  Reports  in  the  Laiu§t  (tit  ^ 
tember  13th,  1851,  and  for  the  two  foDffV 
in?  iveeks 

Refer  to— Br«»<— CAwm— CWMrsi- 
Cream — Food^  S^, 

MIND— the  immaterial  part  of  our  ex- 
istence—exerts so  marked,  so  powerM  *" 
influence  over  the  conditions  of  our  bo^ 
health,  that  it  makes  the  tone  of  the  vi^ 
a  weighty  consideration  in  forming  *" 
opinion  respecting  the  ultimate  v^r^ 
many  cases  of  diseiase.  Under  such  irticvi 
as  Faith,  Home-ndmeae,  Hope,  Feef,  ^ 
the  subject  has  been  entered  into  as  ft'  ** 
consistent  with  our  limita. 

MINERAX  AdDS.— See  Aeid. 

MINERAL  WATERr-See  WeUr. 

MINIM.— See  Jfeonirw. 

MINT.— The  mints  constitnte  an  ei^ 
sive  tribe  of  plants,  well  known  for  t"*" 


*  The  mlztani  of  eqaal  parU  of  sodt  water  and  nflk  forms  a  nntrlUra  drink  whidi  Sfrees  wdl  vttk  i 
tnonk  when  tutferinK  fruin  illncM,  and  In  tome  casea  of  eahauitlng  <iisea»e  It  will  I 
ho  other  form  of  noarlahmcnt  la  potsible.  Hot  milk,  »llfhtly  sweetened,  to  wbloh  aa  equal  part 


penonk  when  suffering  fruin  illncsa,  and  m  tome  cases  of  eahaustlng  <ilsea»e  It  will  be  taken,  wbsn  Pf^Ja 

Aa  aa  equal  part  of  soda  ^vj 
is  added,  fonna  an  admirable  nigkt-draagbt  In  loelpteat  cold,  when  stroMgtf  nnedlsa  are  auiiifiiMtfT' 


eveo  In  addltkw  to  them. 
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fltential  oili.  Thtte  ipecies  of 
lied  m  medicine — peppermint, 
!,  and  green  or  spear-mmt.  Of 
hst  &B  at  once  the  most  enerpetio 
oat  extenslTcl^  used  as  a  stmiu- 
sanninatiye,  either  in  the  form 
ctiai  oil,  of  ita  distilled  water,  of 
or  moat  generally  of  all  as  a 
Peppermint-water  is  taken  in 
He  or  two  fluid  ounces ;  oil  of 
t,  of  from  two  to  five  drops  on 
tha  spirit,  a  tea-spoonful  may 
t  once.  A  very  powerful  medi- 
ennint  losenge  is  made,  which 
ly  useful  where  the  medicine  is 

~-Carminaiive9. 
IKIAGE. — See  Abortton. 
RES  are  medicinal  compounds 
i  form ;  they  may  be  simply  com- 
nious  liqmds  mingled  together ; 
le  solutions,  or  they  may  contain 
Mwders,  as  in  the  case  of  chalk 
ran  mixture,  ftc.  In  the  latter 
iddition  of  gum  or  of  gum  muci- 
sftd  to  prevent  the  powder  sub- 
ramdly  as  it  otherwise  will  do ; 
irul  not  prerent  this  altogether, 
d  always  be  taken  to  shake  up 
sit  in  any  liquid  medicine.  In 
irlii^  are  likely  to  be  kept  for 
especially  in  warm  climates,  all 
matters  should  be  excluded,  to 
lentation ;  if  this  precaution  n 
the  bottles  will  certainly  be 
i  forming  mixtures  with  light 
Mpecially,  such  as,  magnesia, 
la,  ftc,  and  indeed  with  any 
it  must  be  done  in  a  mortar, 
flint  only  a  very  small  proportion 
If  much  water  is  used  at  first, 
re  can  nerer  be  completely  and 
Sected. 
— MetUeinei. 

;,^or,.  as  they  are  often  called, 
oeptions,"  haye  seldom,  if  erer, 
stion  with  an  impregnated  con- 
he  womb,  and  arise  from  causes 
t  from  this  state.  The  popular 
these  formations  are  the  result  of 
I  requires  correction,  for  it  might 
ist  erroneous  and  distressing  as- 
iduuracter. 
;  ON  THE  SKIN.— See  Mother- 


SHOOD.—See  AeonUe. 
liANIA. — ^A  species  of  insanity. 
pad  or  erroneouspersuasions  of 
m.  one  subject.  The  disease  may 
er  aa  acute  or  chronic,  and  take 
•auieidal,  homicidal,  &c.,  and  may 
cendiariam  or  theft,  to  religious 
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melancholy,  at  to  the  moat  absurd  ideas 
and  acts. 

Refer  to^InaamUif. 

MONTHLY  DISCHABOE.— See  Mm- 
atrwUion. 

MOBBUS  C0XABIU8.— See  Hip-JoUU 
Ditmue, 

MORPHIA.— See  Opium. 

MORTARS  AJTD  PESTLES— are  !&• 
struments  used  for  triturating,  bruising, 
reducing  to  powder^  fte.«  the  different 
medicinal  substances.  They  are  made  of 
various  materials  —  iron,  braaa,  marble, 
glass,  Wedgewood  ware,  ftc,  the  last  being 
by  far  the  most  ffenerally  useful,  and  quite 
sufficient  for  all  damestic  purposes,  at  least 
in  this  country,  m  emigrant  life,  an  iron 
mortar  might  be  found  usefuL  The  Wedge- 
wood  mortar  is  generally  made  of  the  form 
—fig.  A,  1— the  pestle— fig.  A,  2— its  head 


made  of  the  same  material  as  the  mortar, 
being  fitted  to  a  wooden  handle.  The 
mortars  with  which  medicine  chests  are 
fitted  ore  generally  too  small,  and  are  only 
suitable  for  mixing  powders,  &c.  ;  there 
should  therefore  be  added  to  the  domestic 
laboratory  a  larger  size,  one  capable  of  hold* 
ing  about  a  pint  will  be  most  conyenient. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  Wedgewood 
mortar  is,  that  whilst  much  stronger  than 
glass ;  it  is  not  like  marble  or  metal,  acted 
upon  chemically  by  different  agents.  It  may, 
however  be  broken,  if  struck  sharply  with 
the  pestle.  Tlie  pertle  Is  used  in  the  mortar 
sometimes  with  a  beatins  or  hammering 
action;  but  more  generally  it  is  used  to 
grind  or  triturate,  whilst  firmly  grasped. 
For  simply  mingling  powders,  a  lifter 
hold  by  the  foremigcr  and  thumb  is  quite 
sufficient. 
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Refer  to-^lnjlammatioiif  4pc.* 

MOTHER-MARK.— The  term  ii  applied 
to  stains,  moles,  and  other  marks,  TSBcnlar 
and  otherwise,  with  which  a  child  is  bonu 
and  for  which  many  £uicifiil  causes  an 
assigned.  The  most  important  mother- 
marks  are  the  Tasculax  naeTL— See  CkU- 
(fren,  page  104. 

MOll^.— See  Child-bed —CkUdrw 
Hereditaty — Nurte,  ^te, 

MOTION,  AifD  MOTOR  CHANOK- 
Moyement  in  the  liying  hody  is  the  rauU 
of  contraction  of  the  muscles,  or  at  kiAt 
of  the  muscular  filnres,  either  Toluntarily  or 
inToluntaril^ ;  this  contraction,  whenm 
excited,  giymg  rise  to  expenditure  of  the 
substance  of  the  acting  fibres,  or  in  odur 
words,  to  metamoxphcMis  of  some  of  the 
elementary  constitoents  of  the  fibres,  cbieAy 
by  combination  with  the  oxyg^en  of  the  arte- 
rial blood.  Ilusmetamoxxihoau,  which  then 
is  reason  to  belioTe  is  an  essential  of  tbe 
process,  is  what  la  meant  by  motor  changeb 
—See  Animal  Heat^Blood-~Food^  jv. 

MOUTH.— The  oaTity  which  oontaiBi 
the  tongue  and  teeth,  in  which  is  perfbnned 
the  important  process  of  maatioatioii,  and 
by  means  of  which  articulate  soaad  ii 
formed,  is  inclosed  by  the  lips  and  cheeiEii 
by  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  by  Uie  aoft 
palate  and  tonsils,  by  the  **  &uoes"  gese- 
rally,  and  by  the  muooua  memlnaBe, 
stretching  from  the  tongue  to  the  lover 
jaw ;  it  is  further  surroimded  by  the  nh- 
yary  slands,  which  supply  its  moiatniCb 
KD^  which  open  by  the  ducts  into  TBzioai 
parts  of  its  cayity.  The  portions  of  the 
mouth  are  liable  to  different  oiseases.  Iliae 
oione  with  other  necessary  informatioDf  •>* 
detailed  in  the  individual  articles. 

Refer  \xi~~ Aphtha-^  PalaU^SaUoa'" 
Throat,  4c. 

MOXA, — a  means  of  counter-irritation, 
deriyed  from,  and  long  practised  in  the 
East.  The  true  moxa  is  a  soft  woolly  >nb- 
stance,  procured  from  the  leaves  of  a  speciei 
of  mugwort,  which  is  made  into  a  cyhndOi 
and  burnt  down  upon  the  skin,  caoaing  ■ 
deep  eschar. 

MUCILAGE. —  A  thick  semi-fln>^ 
formed  by  the  solution  of  gummf  ? 
starchy  matters  in  water ;  such  as  mn^ 
lage  of  gum  acacia,  arrow-root  mucilage 
&c. — See  Gum,  ire, 

MUCOUS  MEMBRANE-is  a  ©ea* 
brane  which  lines  certain  portions  of  ^ 
body,  and  which  is  itself  covered  on  the  av^ 
face  with  an  "epithelium"  of  flattened  ^ll'l 

-  -^ ,  .  and  from  whi(£  is  secreted  the  thick yi*^ 

has  taken  place,  simple  water-dressing  will;  secretion  named  mucus. — Seeifticitt.  TbA* 
generally  oe  foimd  most  suitable.  —  See  are  two  great  systems  of  mucous  membrane* 
Vressing,  \  the  one  which  lines  the  mouth*  noee,  ey** 

*  Smile  gangrrat  U  the  mortifteatlon  of  the  toei  and  feet,  which  lometlroM  ooeur  in  aged  todlytdil^.'^ 
etpedally  ia  tboee  who  b*re  lived  freely,  and  indalged  in  tbe  pleaaares  of  tho  Ubk.    It  If 
acoompaoied.  If  not  caaaed  bj  dafeoeratkm  or  diaeaae  of  the  ooau  ot  the  blood- 
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MORTIFICATION,  or  OANOBaNB,  or 
Slouohivo,  iB  the  death  of  a  portion  of  the 
Uying  body  occurring  after  violent  or  pecu- 
liar inflammation  of  the  part ;  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  mortification  varying  according 
10  the  structure  afiected.  A  i>ttrt  in  which 
inflammation  is  likely  to  terminate  in  mor- 
tification, is  hot,  painful,  tense,  and  hard ; 
the  colour  of  the  skin,  at  first  dark  and 
angry-looking,  becomes  mottled,  and  the 
sumee  exhibits  blisters  filled  with  dark 
fluid ;  at  this  time  the  previous  heat  givins 
way  to  a  temperature  lower  than  natural, 
and  the  pain  diminishing ;  at  last  the  part 
shrinks,  becomes  of  a  dirty  grey  or  ash 
colour,  and  exhales  a  &tid  odour.  Coin- 
cident with  these  local  symptoms,  if  the 
mortification  be  extensive,  or  situated  in 
an  important  part,  the  constitution  exhibits 
signs  of  collapse ;  the  face  is  pinched,  cold, 
moist ;  the  pulse  quick  and  feeble ;  the 
tongue  brown ;  the  mental  fieiculties  de- 
preraed  or  disordered ;  the  natural  fxmc- 
tions  are  performed  involuntarily ;  and 
hiccup  is  a  very  frequent  accompaniment. 

Some  parts  are  more  j>rone  to  mortifica- 
tion than  others,  but  m  all,  impeded  or 
deficient  circulation  cf  blood  is  tne  origi- 
nator ;  this  may  be  caused  by  weakness  of 
the  body  generally,  by  weakness  of  the  cir- 
culation, of  a  part  such  as  occurs  in  para- 
lysis, by  impediment  to  the  current  of  blood 
through  the  vessels  large  or  small,  by  pres. 
sure  on  a  main  branch,  as  by  a  tumour,  or 
on  one  spot,  as  occurs  on  the  back,4n  per- 
sons confined  by  exhausting  disease,  and  by 
intense  cold  or  neat,  which  destroy  the  tex- 
tures, or  by  the  use  of  unwholesome  grain— 
see  Ergot  of  Rye,  &a.  It  may  also  ocoor 
from  intense  inflammation  in  persons  of  full 
habit  of  body.  In  the  event  of  an  inflamed 
part  shewing  symptoms  of  mortification,  if 
a  medical  man  has  not  been  in  attendance, 
ha  ought  to  be  called  without  delay ;  in  the 
meantime,  warm  poultices  may  be  applied, 
those  made  of  oatmeal  and  bran  are  often 
useful ;  but  the  best  applications,  if  pro- 
curable, are  the  chloride  of  soda  or  chloride 
of  lime  solution,  diluted  in  the  proportion  of 
a  quarter  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  solution,  to 
hau-a-pint  of  water,  and  used  warm  as  a 
lotion ;  at  the  same  time,  the  strength  must 
be  supported  with  wine,  strong  meat  broths, 
he,  and  rest  procured  by  means  of  opium. 
— See  Opium,  When  a  mortified  or  idough- 
ing  part  of  the  body  is  separating,  its  loose 
and  dead  portions  are  usually  cut  away 
with  scissors,  to  diminish  the  fetor ;  poul- 
tices facilitate  the  separation,  and  after  it 
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ftroit,  bnmchi  or  air  tubes,  and  is  also  coxk> 
tmoed  down  the  gullet,  and  through  the 
Nomach  and  bowefa  to  the  Tent ;  the  other, 
ht  flauto-nrinary  membrane,  which  linea 
2ie  lubeTB,  bladder,  &c. 

ThB  aaections  to  which  mucous  mem- 
naes  are  tubject,  are  sufficiently  entered 
nto  nnder  such  articles  as  '*  Catarrh," 
'DianhoBa,"  &c.,  when  the  diseases  of  the 
M  ^er  line  are  treated  of. 

ICUCUS— is  the  thick,  somewhat  viscid, 
fuj  tecretiaD,  formed  on  the  surface  of 
neow  membranes ;  examined  under  the 
wraeope,  it  is  seen  to  contain  nxunerous 
mud  graaolar  particles  or  globules,  similar 
D  tiiofe  which  are  contamed  in  pus  or 
Mtler.  When  a  mucous  membrane  is 
UhBed,  its  secreted  mucus  becomes  thin 
■d  acrid,  as  all  know  it  does  in  a  cold  in 
la  head,  which  is  simply^  inflammation  of 
It  buooos  membrane  lining  the  nostrils : 
ikn  the  inflammation  is  more  intense,  or  of 

1  peculiar  character,  the  mucus  secretion  is 
ft  to  be  coATerted  into  a  purulent  one. 

leferto— Pitf. 

mjlCPS. — ^A  contagious  epidemic  dis- 
■M^  which  consists  of  inflammation  of 
AtNttrary  ''parotid"  glands,  situated  on 
Mier  side  of  the  lower  Jaw.  It  commences 
vi&  more  or  less  ferer ;  diortly,  swelling 
II  Am  aagle  of  the  jaw  appears,  and  spreads 
pidaaDT  to  the  face  and  neck  in  the  yicinity 
■  Am  uand,  oauaing  much  difficulty  ana 
pni  when  the  jaws  are  atten  uted  to  be 
>pned:  on  the  fourth  or  fif^«-  day,  the 
ivcDiiig  begins  to  subside.  L^'.de  treat- 
Mtt  is  required,  beyond  confinement  to 
Ai  house,  and  Uie  aoministration  of  some 
^■de  purgatiTe.  The  patient  is  compelled 
t»Ofe  on  slop  diet,  firum  the  impossibility 
^•aitication ;  but  if  the  person  be  delicate, 
|Md  broth  may  be  allowed.  Hot  fomenta- 
^  nd  bran  poultice  to  the  swelling  will 
^•one  reliet,  and  if  the  pain  and  swell- 
«|iif  Tery  serere,  a  couple  or  three  leeches 
^hi  applied  to  each  side.  Mumps  is  a 
^M  qmte  deroid  of  danger,  unless,  as 
jji  oeearionally  happened,  tnough  rarely, 
m  inflammation  becomes  sudd^y  trans- 
fcied  to  the  brain  or  testicle.  * 

MUBIATIC  ACID,  or  Htdkocho^  aio 
^ODiOr  <'Spibit  of  Salt."— See  Chlorine, 

HUSCLES  ASD  Mvsculah  Fibkes.— The 
'HiflM,  properly  so  called,  are  the  fleshy 
'MfBOB  of  tne  animal  frame,  by  means  of 
^"^  the  various  morements  of  the  body 
**clected,  in  fact,  alljUth  is  nuucle  devoted 

2  ^  purpose.  The  muscles  are  composed 
J'tuidles  <^  fibres  bound  together  by 
Jwir  tissue,  and  these  fibres  can  be 
^rtded  and  snbdiTided  under  the  micro- 
*^  until  the '^  ultimate  fibre"  of  muscle 
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is  arriTed  at ;  this  ultimate  fibre,  containing 
within  it  other  **  minute  cylindrical  par- 
ticles." These  fibrill»  are  marked  with 
transverse  lines,  and  constitute  Um  striated 
muscTilar  fibre,  in  oontradistinction  to  the 
non-striated  fibre,  which  composes  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  parts  such  as  the  alimentary 
canal,  which  are  not  under  the  control 
of  the  will.  The  muscles  are  attadied  to 
bones,  /^c,  for  the  purposes  of  movement, 
by  means  of  tendons ;  they  are  largely  sup- 
plied with  nerves — see  JVeroM— and  also 
with  arterial  blood,  on  the  free  circulation 
of  which,  indeed,  the  motor  change  of  their 
elementary  constituents,  and  consequently 
their  power  of  action,  depends.  When  an 
animal  has  been  goaded  or  hunted  into  a 
state  of  nervous  and  feverish  excitement, 
and  killed,  the  muscular  fibres  are  left  in 
such  a  condition  as  to  be  unwholesome  for 
food,  and  quickly  become  decomposed  and 
putrified.  Had  the  powers  that  be,  been 
more  cognizant  of  this  fibct,  and  of  the  in- 
fluence it  might  exert  upon  their  own  health, 
Smithfield  would  not  have  stood  so  long. 

Refer  to^  Beef '--Fleah— Food -^Moior 
Changt — TentUma,  Jtc, 

MUSHEOOMS.--The  fungus  tribe  to 
which  mushrooms  belong,  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  poisonous  members,  and  eveu 
those  which  are  usually  considered  edible 
are  not  always  above  suspicion  in  this 
coimtry.  In  France,  Russia,  &c.,  many 
species  of  fungus  are  used,  commonly,  and 
largely,  as  food,  and  are  very  nourishing,  as 
they  approach  in  some  degree  animal  matter 
in  constitution.  Those  who  gather  mush- 
rooms for  food  should  be  very  certain  that 
they  know  what  are  mushrooms,  and  this 
wiU  be  best  learned  from  those  who  are 
practically  acquainted  with  the  matter ;  it 
may  be  added,  that  even  real  mushrooms, 
which  grow  under  trees  are  generally  con. 
sidered  unwholesome,  and  also  those  in 
which  the  process  of  decay  has  commenced. 
Dr.  Christison  says,  "The  poisonous  fungus 
has  an  astringent  styptic  taste,  and  perhaps 
also  a  disagreeable  one,  but  certainly  a 
pungent  odour."  After  poisonous  frm^ 
have  been  eaten,  there  is  g^erally  ^ddi- 
ness,  dimness  of  sight,  and  debility,  if  the 
symptoms  appear  quickly,  but  if  they  are 
delayed  they  are  more  generally  those  of 
irritation,  vomiting,  purgmg  and  pain.  In 
a  case  of  poiBoning  by  fungi,  treatment 
similar  to  that  recommended  for  "Bella- 
donna "  will  be  the  best,  in  the  absence,  or 
during  the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  a  medical 
man.---See  Belladonna, 

MUSSEL.— See  Fieh^  ^e. 

MUSTARD.— Black  and  White  Mus- 
tards are  plants  which  grow  wild  througb- 

of  Um  tMtWe  in  TOirag  lads,  alter  Mampt,  It  not  nnoomraon,  md  oagbt  to  be  trmted 
I.    Boyt  ue  Tcry  mnoli  and  neadkesly  aLinned  at  Its  occoireiice.    In  yoang  f tmalet, 
oocarfOBally  atfectad. 
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out  Euxope,  but  are  euldyated  far  Ufe ;  they 
are  often  conibuiided  witk  the  common 
charlock.  Black  mnetard  has  amooth  aeed 
▼UMclo  which  grow  close  up  to  the  stem, 
and  contain  rradish  black  seeds.  White 
mustard  has  tough  seed  TesseU,  which 
spread  away  firom  the  stem,  and  contain 
yellow  soeos.  The  seeds  of  the  Uack 
mustard  are  more  pungent  than  those  of 
ite  white,  but  the  two  are  yery  commonly 
mixed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  com- 
mon ** flour  of  mustard;"  this  is  formed 
by  crushing  and  pounding  the  seeds,  and 
sifting,  "nie  sharp,  burning  acridity  of 
black  mustard,  depends  upon  a  Tolatile  oil, 
which,  howerer  does  not  pre-exist  in  the 
seeds,  but  is  formed  on  the  addition  of 
water.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  article  in 
domestic  use  more  largely  adulterated  than 
mustard;  the  following  result  of  the  in- 
restigation  of  the  Lane9t  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion sufficienthr  illustrate  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  muid ;  these  shew, — 
*'lst.  That  genuine  mustard,  whateyer  be 
the  price  paid  for  it,  is  scarcely  eyer  to  be 
obtamed; 

*'  2nd.  That  the  whole  of  the  forty-two 
samples — ^bought  in  London — subniitted  to 
examination,  were  adulterated : 

'*  3rd.  That  the  adulteration  practised  in 
eyery^  case,  was  the  same  in  kind,  yarying 
only  in  d^ree,  and  consisted  in  the  ad- 
mixture of  genuine  mustard  wi^  immense 
quantities  of  wheaten  flour,  higMy  coloured 
with  turmeric." 

Mustard,  when  used  in  moderation  as  a 
stimulating  condiment,  is  wholesome.  Its 
principal  use  in  medical  practice  is  in  the 
well-known  mustard  plaster,  or  cataplasm, 
as  a  counter-irritant.  This  application  is 
made  in  yarious  ways :  when  speedy  ener- 

getic  action  is  required,  it  is  best  obtained 
y  mixing  good  finh  mustard  with  water^ 
as  for  the  table,  and  spreading  on  calico  or 
paper.  It  is  well  to  interpose  a  piece  of  thin 
gauze  or  muslin  between  the  mustard  and 
the  skin ;  this  does  not  in  any  way  inter- 
fere with  the  action  of  the  application,  and 
preyents  portions  of  the  mustard  adhering 
to  the  skm,  and  irritating  it,  after  the  re- 
moyal  of  the  cataplasm.  Some  persons 
erroneously  mix  the  mustard  with  yinegar, 
thinking  to  render  its  action  stronger :  this 
is  a  mistake,  as  it  has  the  reyerse  effect. 
Others  mix  with  one-third  or  one-half  flour, 
or  bread  crumb,  which  modifies  the  power 
of  the  remedy,  and  is  all  yery  well  when 
modified  and  longer  •  continued  action  is 
desirable,  not  imless.  The  usual  length  of 
time  a  mustard  plaster  can  be  borne,  is  from 
twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  and  eyen 
iu  this  time  it  often  produces  blistering; 
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it  always  leayes  lior  some  time  a  dse^wi 
mark  on  the  skin,  a  £Mt  not  X»  be  Ingottei 
in  the  case  of  females.  When  imtBi 
plasters  are  applied  to  any  one  in  a  stitee 
msensibility,  they  should  be  lemored  infti 
the  half-hour ;  if  allowed  to  ienaiB,ilioii]( 
the  person  reooyer,  tronbleaome  uloenlia 
maybe  the  resuH. 

From  their  familiarity  and  aeecssftffity 
mustard  plasters  are  apt  to  be  appitied  mm 
what  too  in^scrhninatdy,  both  donnti 
cally  and  professioiially,  and  in  many  mm 
where  a  hot  bran  poultiee  would  beflml 
more  soothing  and  beneficial;  they  ate 
cause  much  irritability,  and  if  applied  Mi 
the  spot  where  inflammation,  is  going  OB,i 
in  the  case  of  the  throat,  teem  raucr  t 
aggrayate  than  to  relieye.  In  the  cawflfi 
lady  under  the  author'a  care,  the  appfieilfai 
of  a  mustard  plaster  to  the  lower  part  of  fli 
spine,  gaye  rise  to  effects  resembting  Ihoi 
produced  by  the  inhalation  of  lain|M 
gas. 

As  an  internal  remedy,  mustard  ii  tNl 
and  effectual  emetic,  in  doses  of  one,  tvo 
or  three  tea-rooonfuls  in  six  or  ei^t  omM 
of  water.  Ijie  seed  of  the  white  mmtvd 
swallowed  whole  in  table-spoonfnl  dow 
was,  some  years  ago,  in  much  yogue  if  > 
stomachic  remedy,  but  is  now  Utue  md 
It  probably  produced  any  benefit  it  efEBeld 
by  its  mecnanical  action  upon  the  sliflW 
tary  canal. 

Kefer  to — CfAmter-wrUation. 

MUTTON,— when  tender,  is  the  Mi 
best  adapted  for  inyaUds,  and  penoai  t 
weak  digestiye  powers.  The  bat  mntto 
chops  are  thoee  cut  out  of  the  centre  of  tkl 

Refer  to— BtvOtn^— CooAny— /M  ^ 

MYRRH— is  a  gum  resin,  the  piodoetc 
a  tree  natiye  to  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  sadtt 
countries  bordering  the  shores  of  the  Be 
Sea ;  from  which  the  drug  is  chiefly  broag)^ 
Myrrh  is  a  stimulant  expectmn^tf' 
enters  into  different  medicinal  oompoon^ 

The  tincture  of  myrrh  forms  one  of  v 
most  agreeable  washes  in  affectioofl  of  m 
mouth,  in  the  proportion  of  half  sn  o^ 
of  tincture,  to  naif  a  pint  of  water,  tfd 
few  drops  upon  the  tooth-brush,  is  s  0^* 
excellent  habitual  application  in  clcmi*'', 
the  teeth,  especially  if  the  gums  are  v^ 
or  spongy. 

NiBVUS.— See  Mtrlh^r-mark,  . 

NAILS.— The  naUs,  like  hair,  ia«yj 
regarded  as  prolonp^ations  from  titf_y 
dermis,  or  outer  skm ;  they  are  fbnafd  < 
flattened  ceUs  containing  homy  matttfi  "^ 
spring  fh>m  a  fold  or  matrix  in  tte  ^ 
stun,  about  two  lines  in  depth.  At  ^ 
bottom  of  this  grooye  or  fold,  tto*  * 


NAT! 


NAU 


'  mtw  matter  to  its  root.  At  first 
b  ihuLf  but  it  acquire  thicknesi  in 
rtw  tewwdst  bjr  tlie  addition  oi 
wn  of  eelk  to  its  under-aurfiEicey 
Ua  being  .also  formed  hj  jmiuUs, 
kewiM  eerve  to  retain  toe  nail  in 

ire  mpt  to  be  caat  off  after  ix\jury» 
prineipal  and  moet  troublesome 
to  iraieh.  ther  are  liable,  and 
tlj  tbe  nail  of  the  great  toe^  is 
lag" — that  is,  nlceratum,  formed 
Ige  of  the  nail,  and  constantly  kept 
m  inritatum  which  produced  it  in 
iastanoe.*  There  are  many  pallia- 
loda  of  treating  this  affection,  such 
le  of  caustics,  scraping  the  nail 
s. ;  but  perhi^  there  is  no  certain 
reatment»  but  the  thorough  removal 
dre  half  of  the  nail  up  to  the  root, 
'#^^*'^^«g  side.  This,  of  course, 
to  be  done  by  a  surgeon.  The 
ce  of  the  nails  is  often  indicatiTe  of 
ional  tendency,  particularly  the 
red  nail  of  the  consumptive,  f 


\  of  papillgb  <»  little  vascular  points, .  in  other  and  distant  parts  of  the  body,  a 
li^  tke  nail  is  developed,  and  is  fact  which  often  constitutes  it  a  valuable 
Bt  being  pushed  formrd  by  the  I  svmptom.  Causes  which  act  directly  upon 
OK  new  matter  to  its  root.    At  first    the  Drain  are  among  the  most   frequent 

originaton  of  nausea,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  sensation  from 
which  the  term  ia  probably  derived — sea- 
sickness— is  primarily  excited  in  the  brain 
itself.  As  all  know,  a  blow  on  the  head 
occasions  nausea  and  vomiting;  severe 
injuries  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  such  as 
a  dislocation,  also  occasion  sickness  by 
acting  indirectly  upon  the  stomach;  the 
nausea  of  pre^iancy  is  another  example  of 
this  sympathetic  nausea.  Disgustingodours 
are  instances  of  the  same  thing.  The  action 
of  drugs  of  an  emetic  character  must  be 
accounted  for  by  their  influence  on  the 
nervous  system,  for  thev  act  equally  well 
as  nauseants,  if'injected  m  solution  into  the 
veins,  as  if  they  were  swallowed.  Lastly, 
the  presence  of  mdigestible  food,  or  of  bile, 
&c.,  in  the  stomach  itself^  will  also  cause 
nausea,  which  majr  also  be  produced  by 
simole  over-diitension  of  the  organ  by  gas 
or  nuid.  The  instances  given  of  sympa- 
thetic nausea,  will  explain,  how  it  comes  to 
be  a  valuable  guiding  symptom  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  disease,  ^cipient  or  ad- 
vanced affection  of  the  brain ;  gtdl-stones ; 
stone  in  the  kidney ;  disease  of  the  womb ; 
pre^inancy,  and  many  other  conditions  of 
vanous  organs,  giving  rise  to  the  sensation 
of  nausea,  or  to  actual  vomiting. 

The  complete  relaxation  of  the  nervous 
system  which  occurs  in  an  individual  under 
the  influence  of  nausea,  renders  its  existence 
favourable  to  the  performance  of  certain 
operations  upon  the  body,  such  as  a  reduc- 
tion of  a  dislocation,  or  of  a  rupture ;  it  is, 
therefore,  the  practice  of  surgeons  to  induce 
it  artificially — as  by  the  administration  of 
tartaric  emetic— for  the  above  ends.  The 
means  of  relief  in  nausea,  and  its  very  fre- 
quent accompaniment,  vomiting,  must,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  cause.  When 
dependent  upon  brain  affection,  remedial 
measures  are  of  but  little  service,  but  in 
this,  aa  in  other  cases,  may  be  resorted  to. 
Effervescing  draughts,  with  lemon-juice, 
will  often  be  extremely  usefuL  Creasote  ii 
effectual,  especiaUy  m  sea-sickness  —  sea 
Creosote,  A  tesrspoonful  of  magnesia  in 
a  glass  of  sherry  nas  been  found  a  good 
remedy,  but  one  which  is  inadmissib&  in 
head  affections;  a  mustard-plaster  to  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  may  be  used  with 
advantage.  When  the  nausea  is  thought 
to  be  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  bile 
or  other  matters  m  the  stomach,  it  is 
soonest  relieved  by  exciting  vomiting, 
which  is  generally  easily  effected,  either  by 

■  tlMi«  la  any  taodaocy  to  thia  obaanred,  tha  naiU  ought  not  to  b«  eat  or  roondad  off  at  cha  aoraar, 
id  to  grow  qoUo  »qiura  aud  largo ;  boots  aboold  tM  worn  to  tf  not  to  pf«o«  at  all  opon  tbo  naiL 
iiwnpUnn.  aa  well  aa  In  almoat  all  cbronle  €h««l  dbe«M«.  accompanied  by  aiaadatlon,  tha  nalla 
eallar  aonred  and  *'  dabbed  **  appoaninoa,  qolio  f mnilUur  to  medical  man. 

I  ba«i  of  nae  to  allay  ib«  romiilug  In  oooaampUun,  which  follawa  a  fit  of  eongblag-Hloaa,  fiva 
ritkhalfadrachmofCompoaudTinoiare  of  Cardamoma  inaUiUa  watar.    Maphtha  haa  alaa 
of  Uab,  bat  b  iuCartor  to  other  applicatlooai 
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WA- — The  term  is  now  applied  to 
parent  colourless  fluid  obtained  by 
n  from  petroleum,  a  bituminous 
I,  fiMrmed  probablv  bv  the  action 
upon  beds  of  coal.  Naptha  has 
eatly  lauded  as  a  remedy  in  con- 
,  but  is  not  much  in  use.  X 
OTICS  —  are  medicinal  agents 
ninish  the  activity  of  the  nervous 
roduce  sleep,  and  in  most  instances 
lin,  but  which  also  are  capable,  if 
smaU  repeated  doses,  of  exciting 
troa  system ;  bv  this  they  are 
ihed  fiQm.  the  class  of  memcines 
edatives.  The  class  of  narcotics 
(del  anodynes.  The  only  narcotics 
vmy  admissible  in  the  domestio 
neoica 
lor. 


lo  separate  articles. 
iBA— KV  the  sensation  of  sickness, 
zUnation  to  vomit,  is  best  known 
ividual  experience  of  the  sensation. 
1^  the  fseling  of  nausea  itself  is 
to  the  stomach,  and  may  be  due  to 
mnected  with  that  organ  simply,  it 
'  frequently  origlnatea  in  disorder 


NBC 

mems  of  kike- warm  water  alone,  infusion 
of  chamomile,  or  at  all  events  by  a  small 
dose  of  ipecacuanha.  After  the  stomach 
lias  been  cleared,  effervescing  draughts  will 
be  at  once  grateful  and  beneficial.  * 

Refer  to— Bffervetcinfff  Sc, 

NAVEL.— See  Child-bed,  Children,  fc. 

NECK. — The  bond  of  connexion  between 
the  head  and  the  trunk  of  the  body,  is  per- 
haps the  most  im^rtant  region  of  the 
frame  ;  certainly  it  is  so  in  a  surgical  point 
of  -view,  on  account  of  the  numerous  impor- 
tant parts    it  comprises.     The  fig.— A— 


which  represents  a  transverse  section  of  the 
neck,  wul  best  show  the  position  of  the 
chief  vessels,  &c. — 1,  1 — is  one  of  the  ver- 
tebrse  of  the  neck,  in  front  of  which,  some- 
what flattened,  as  at  rest,  lies  the  oesopha- 
gus, or  guUet — 2  ;  and  anterior  to  this,  the 
windpipe— 3  ;  on  either  side  are  placed  the 
great  vessels  of  the  neck ;  these  are  the 
great,  or  ''carotid  arteries"— 4,  4 — and 
close  to  them — indeed,  included  within  the 
same  covering  or  sheath  —  the  internal 
jugular  veins  —  6,  5.  All  these  parts, 
besides  nerves,  glands,  the  external  jugular 
veins,  and  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  are 
included  within  the  surrounding  skin--6,  6. 
The  "thyroid  gland" — 7 — which  becomes 
enlarged  in  sweUed  neck,  or  bronchocele— 
see  Bronehoeele—UeB  in  front  of  the  wind- 
pipe. 

Diseases  which  affect  the  parts  situated 
about  the  neck,  such  as  its  slands,  &c.,  fieill 
to  be  considered  imder  other  heads,  and  need 
not  be  enlarged  upon  here ;    and  imder 


NEC 

such  articles  as  Htmffmff — GtiUei^ 
also  includes  Choking — Artery,  ftc.,  '^ 
found  information  concerning  the  ao 
to  which  this  region  and  its  parts  ssc 
There  remains,  however,  for  ooosidfi 
the  effect  of  mechanical  impedimenti 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  tilie  ned 
nected  either  with  clothing,  or  wiit 
muscular  movements  of  which  th 
imder  consideration  possesses  so  i 
range.  Some  persons,  particularly 
with  short  necks,  or  with  tendency  1 
plexy,  epilepsv,  ftc,  are  much  more 
to  be  affectea  than  others,  by  an 
which,  even  for  a  very  short  tune, 
the  tree  flow  of  blood  through  the 
downward,  from  the  head ;  and  sue 
sons  ought  to  be  especially  carefu 
nothing  they  wear  about  the  neck  beet 
the  slightest  degree  tight,  not  simpl] 
the  face  is  looking  straight  forwai 
when  it  is  turned  m>m  si£  to  side, 
occurred,  that  a  person  liable  to  head  i 
has  fallen  down  insensible,  in  oonse 
of  the  simple  fact  of  turning  thi 
rather  more  to  one  side  than  usual,  ai 
giving  a  little  extra  tightness  to  a 
collar.  It  is  well  known,  too,  ih 
tight  stock  of  the  soldier  has  been  thi 
of  niunerous  apoplectic  and  other  affi 
in  consequence  of  its  effect  in  comp 
the  large  vessels  of  tiie  neck.  A 
caution  is  requisite  with  regard  tocfa 
Accidents  have  occurred  in  consequi 
nurses  and  others  tying  too  tightly- 
common  practice— the  strings  of  Uie 
cap,  which,  perhaps,  become  still 
tightened  by  some  movement  during 
From  a  similar  cause,  arises  the 
which  men  incur  from  sleeping  i 
unfastening  the  usual  clothing  abc 
neck ;  apoplexy  may  result.  But  n* 
may  head  affection  result  frota  ti( 
around  the  neck  externally ;  it  may, 
predisposed,  be  the  effect  of  the  ac 
the  muscles  alone;  these,  if  Uie  1 
turned  strongly  to  one  side,  exert 
pressure  upon  the  veins  and  impe 
now  of  blood,  damming  it  up  tovrai 
head.  On  this  account,  perM>n8  w 
liable  to  over-fulness  of  blood,  ough 
on  their  guard  against  such  sudden 
ments. 

Wry  neck  is  caused  by  the  undue 
nent   contraction  of  one  or  more 
muscles  on  one  side  of  the  neck, 
remediable  bv  surgical  operation, 
ferent  form  of  wry  neck,  or,  at  leaat 
affection  closely  resembling  it,  is  the 
of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  on  oni 
permitting  those  on  the  other  to  dr 
head  towards  their  own  side.     Stiff  i 


*  The  Chlorofima  Mlatare,  or  Julep,  le  a  aiefol  and  pk eaant  remedy  for 
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of  ilmunmuc  afiectioa  of  ths   divided  into  tlu  bnin,  or  cerebrum  '^. 

A.  1, 1 — the  little  bttiiiu  or  c«MbeUum— 

SIS.— DeUh  of  B  poTtioD  of  bone. 


US  SYSTEM  4(iD  NERTE8.— 
nom  of  a  ajtiem  of  mure  tiMue, 
rdktiiictioQ  betireen  tlio  uiini&l 
mt ;  Ae  latter  exhibiu  no  Dsce 
ten  in  tome  of  the  lowest  tribes 
met,  which  ere  icarcelj  dii- 
«  from  VHietablet,  it  has  hitherto 
ected.  Where  a  nerTOa*  aysteiii 
it  ia  olwaja  found  to  be  com- 
iro  parta,  one  of  which  ia  while 
I  in  appearance,  and  when  eia- 
ier  the  micnwcope,  presents  a 
fibioua  itructuie ;  the  other  is 
ih  grey  colotir,  and  iemi-trass- 
d  conaista  of  cells  or  veaiclea 
granular  matter.  The  presence 
wo  forms  of  nerrous  substance 
Vial  to  the  working,  so  to  speak, 
laiatus.  In  the  Ui^er  nervoiu 
Hi  aa  the  or  din,  the  diatinction  is 
ble,  as  any  one  may  terify  who 
le  trouble  to  examiae  the  brain  of 
Th»  opaque  white  nerre  matter 
larger  proportion  of  the  brain, 
;rt>w,  and  nerres ;  [be  grej  is 
ugly  distributed,  and  is  evidently 
itos  in  which  the  nerve  force  is 
the  tabular  substance  acting  the 
conductor.  This  is  more  sppa- 
.  the  latter  is  thrawn  into  the 
le  nerves,  or  cords  of  nervous 
lieh  are  distributed  throughout 
These  nerves,  at  their  origin,  are 
with  the  grer  substance,  with 
•  of  which  their  fibres  are  inter- 
Where  this  in termi  ogling  takes 
tnlaisement,  or  as  it  is  named  a 
"  ia  formed.  In  the  lower  tiibea 
,  in  which  the  nervous  syttain  is 
a  degree  corresponding  with  the 
of  their  stTuctui-e,  these  "  gan- 
Embling  knols  upon  the  nerves, 
IT  possess  in  lieu  of  a  brain,  but 
Lie  ia  aaeeaded  towards  man,  we 
crvous  system  become  much  more 
reloped,  and  the  nerve  substances 
ic  aggregated  into  masses,  which 
Ulj  protected  fiom  all  external 
d  from  wlUch  the  nervous  cords, 
tors,  or  aa  thev  are  usually  called 
'  proceed  Co  all  parts  of  the  body, 
g  inclosed  vritbiQ  its  own  propei 
id  dividing  and  subdividing  to  be 
d  to  every  portion  of  the  frame, 
D  some,  such  as  the  ends  of  the 
I,  &e.,  their  branches  are  more 


in*.  4c., 
illottedtli 


2,  2— the  medulla  o1 
lia  of  the  apecial  aenaea — 4.  These  parts 
are  all  contained  within,  and  protected  by 
the  hard  bony  sknlL  Continued  from  th* 
medulla  oblongata  at  S,  there  ia  the  apinal 
d,  or  marrow,  which  ia  contained  withm 
own  special  canal  earned  through  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebne  of  the  spine,  and 
thus  most  eflectuallj  guarded.  The  an- 
nexed figure  representa  the  base  or  onder 
side  of  the  brain.     The  brain — see  Brain — 

Btitutes  so  iaif  e  a  mass  of  the  nervous 
system,  ia  itseU  destitute  of  sensation,  for 
ic  may  be,  and  after  accidents  often  is,  ent, 
without  the  individual — although  petftctlj 
conscions  —  having  the  alightett  sense  of 
pun.  Neither  does  its  presence  appear 
necessary  to  the  continuance  of  the  mere 
animal  life  of  the  body ;  for  if — as  has  been 
proved  by  experiment — the  brain  of  such 
an  aniimu  as  a  rabbit,  be  graduslly  and 
carefully  removed,  the  animal  still  con- 
tinoes  to  live,  and  to  perform  the  various 


dlife. 


The  brain  is  undoubtedly  the  organ  open 
which  the  manifeetations  of  will,  intelli- 
gence, memory,  fee.,  depend,  and  by  which 
uie  conaciouB  mind  of  man  or  animal  ia 
linked  with  the  processes  and  actions  of 
the  body,  by  means  of  other  portions  of 
the  nervous  system. 

The  cerebellum,  or  little  brain,  ia  believed 
to  be  endowed  with  ths  function  of  r^u- 
lating   in    unison,  and  harmonixing,   the 


NEB 
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TariouB  muaeulAr  moTements.  The 
dulla  oblongata  is  connected  with  the  pn^ 
cesses  of  respiration,  mastication,  swallow^ 
ing,  &c.,  and  on  the  due  performance  of 
which  the  preservation  of  life  depends. 

The  ganglia  of  the  si)€cial  senses  develop 
the  powers  of  sight,  smell,  taste,  &c.,  and, 
lastly,  the  spinal  cord  apx>ean  to  be  most 
essentially  connected  with  animal  life,  par- 
ticularly with  the  powers  of  locomotion, 
independent  of  the  conscious  mind  of  the 
individual,  possessing  in  itself,  powers  of 
sensation  unconnected  with  the  brain. 
These  powers  are  exhibited  in  what  are 
called  uic  **  reflex  "  nervous  actions ;  that 
is  to  say,  supposing— as  sometimes  occurs 
from  injury,  or  is  done  for  puiposes  of  ex- 
periment in  animals  ~  the  spinal  cord  is 
severed  at  any  point,  all  sensation,  all 
power  of  the  will  over  the  parts  of  the 
body  below  the  line  of  severance  is  totally 
lost ;  but  yet,  irritation,  such  as  the  pricx 
of  a  pin,  to  such  a  part  as  the  foot,  will 


liable  to  nerrona  diaorder  than  malsa,  inde- 
pendent of  hysterical  affection,  which  oen* 
stitutcs  one  of  themost  marked  phaaea  of 
the  malady,  and  many  of  the  remarks  oo 
which  apply  to  the  present  sulgect. 

In  nerrona  djaorder  tiiere  ia  uanally  great 
susceptibility  to  extonal  influenoeB ;  and  at 
the  aame  time  '"rrtyl  emotions^  whether  ef 
joy  or  grief;  fancied  or  real,  exert  mack 
infloence  over  the  body  and  iu  fonctiona. 
The  heart  palpitatee,  the  hand  trcmUea, 
the  face  flushes  under  the  meet  trivial  o- 
citement ;  much  of  this  ia  undoubtedly  due 
to  constitutional  timidity ;  but  it  ia  aleo 
notably  increased  in  demUtatad  atetea  ci 
the  constitution ;  and  those  who  hare  neycr 
been  what  is  called  **neryons, "  are  i^  to 
become  so,  in  some  particular  conditians  of 
impaired  health.  The  afiecdon,  indeed,  ia 
very  nearly  akin  to  hypoehcndriaaia ;  it 
is  essentially  a  disorder  of  weakneaa,  and  ia 
relieved  by  whatever  increases  temporarily 
or  permanently  the  power  of  the  aervoua 


cause  the  leg  to  be  retracted—evidently  .  systeuL  The  temporary  relief  to  neryoua 
showing  that  the  sensation  excited  by  the  |  sensations  which  la  afijorded  by  aloohoUe 
pin  was  felt,  so  to  speak,  by  the  spinal  cord  :  stimuli,  is  very  apt  to  lead  those  who  anffer 

from  tliem  to  put  too  much  trust  ia,  mad 
to  resort  too  habitnally  to  the  aae  of 
those  paUiatives — a  practice  wMeh  aiaat 
be  followed  by  pemicioua  ooaseqiieaeee ; 
sometimes,  too,  opiatea  are  habiUuuly  made 
use  of;  and  are  no  less  ix^uzious. 

Undoubtedly,  when  properiy  employed, 
alcoholic  stimuli,  and  even  oj^mn,  are  vala- 
able  in  the  treatment  of  nenroua  disreir, 
but  they  must  never  be  substitated  lor 
more  permanent  means  of  invigoration,  par- 
ticularly resftdar  and  ntfieimt  9xtreim  m  iht 
open  mir^  on  foot  or  horseback,  good  aon- 
rishing  diet,  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
animal  food,  and  attention  to  the  bowda 
and  the  state  of  the  skin.  The  prodociag 
cause,  whether  excessive  mental  exertion, 
sedentary  employment,  late  hours,  or  exccw 
of  any  kind,  muat  of  course  be  mrwlifift^i 
aa  much  as  possible.  The  shower-bath  ia 
often  recommended,  and  often  oseful  ia 
these  affections,  but  some  persona  caanot 
bear  the  shock ;  when  this  is  Uie  caae,  the 
cold  or  tepid  douche  down  the  back  doef 
much  gooid,  particularly  if  there  be  aay 
tenderness  of  the  spine  on  preasure,  a£Mi 
which  should  always  be  investigated  ia 
those  who  suffer  miKh  from  nervoaa  di^ 
ease,  it  very  commonly  exists  aad  ia  oner- 
looked.  When  the  tcodemeaa  is  at  all 
marked,  it  will  require  ^leeial  trralTHiat, 
by  counter-irritation,  &e. ;  but  thia,  aa  well 
as  the  treatment  of  agmvated  casea  of 
nervous  disorder,  will^e  beat  managed 
under  the  care  of  a  medical  aian.  laa&i- 


throueh  one  set  of  nerve  fibres,  and  **  re- 
flected" from  it  again  through  another; 
causing  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
limb — mdependent  either  of  the  sense  or 
will  of  the  individual. 

From  the  various  masses  within  the  head, 
nine  poira  of  nerves  proceed ;    frijm  the 

ral  cord,  or  marrow,  thirty-one  pairs; 
former  passing  out  at  various  holes  in 
the  skull,  the  latter  between  the  vertebrae. 

In  addition  to  the  nervous  S3rstem  above 
described,  there  is  the  sympathetic,  or  gan- 
glionic system,  situated  chiefly  on  the  in- 
side of  the  spinal  column,  and  characterized 
by  the  possession  of  distinct  separate  gan- 
glia and  nerves,  which  are  connected  with  j 
the  great  nervous  system  on  the  one  hand, 
and  vrith  the  viBccra  of  the  organic  func- 
tions, such  as  that  of  digestion,  &c.,  on  the 
other. 

As  the  diseases  and  disorders  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  fall  to  be  treated  of  under  other 
heads,  such  as  Patraiynt,  Delirmm^  jpc.,  they 
require  no  further  mention  here. 

Refer  lo-^NtunUgia, 

NERVOUS  DISEASE,  or  Nervoxtskess, 
is  a  term  usually  applied  to  an  indefijiito 
affeetion-~a  mixture  of  mental  and  bodily 
disorder  and  irritability,  generally  the  pro- 
duct of  weakneas.  The  active  countryman, 
the  hunter,  and  those  who  take  much  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air,  do  not  suffer  from 
irritability,  or  nervousness,  which  attacks 
the  sedentary — those  who  exhaust  the  brain 
by  too  great  mental  exertion,  or  the  body 
b/   dissipation.     Females  are  much  more 
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tion  to  the  regulation  of  the  bowels  by  the 


HtaTMl  ToUUIa,  and  Mlnnluit  cutoIda- 
««ni  mar  ba  MBd  w  pdlUUrei  flnrlBg  un 
-   • X  iMtt  ihomSA  b*  npuingl? 


SETTLE— Tba  eommoo  nettla  belongs 
tnatrUwDf  pUnttwUdi  Indndet  tbe  i\g, 
t^B  kopi  and  Mhan  Died  m  food,  and  is 
Es^dfMMm  when  Moked  u  a  wbolesonic 
mJhmI  aa  a  medicinal,  artlda  of  diet,  in 
■OBt  Mita  of  tbe  conntrr-  It  it  diuretic 
Kit  ftwfa  JnlM  of  tbe  nettle  has  been 
teJaUr  KCMunended  In  cue*  of  Internal 

■^- '"ge,  partlcolartT   fVom  the  1 

L  Thadoae,onote«-ipooi3fult 


adar- 


mnTLI  BASH.— See  AIM. 

KEDRA.LGIA— 1KeraIl7,  paln  [o  ■  nervt 

to  aba  koown  •■    "rbcninstitni  nf  the 

nwTB.'or  "tic  dolooreiut."  It  K  perhaps 
one  ef  tbe  mart  palnTol  aT^ctlonj  to  whlcli 
ttMbtmanbodrliUable.  IntnoetJosUnces 
tbe  palB  li  tbe  onir  (^mploini  In  siiine  It 
I«  ■eeampanied  with  marked  coiutitutionnl 
or  local  allmeat.  Theexact  natnru  of  nen- 
raUabobaeDre;  pTobablr.tbe  ono  cfTcct, 
P«k  1b  tbe  nerre,  maj  arise  from  tarlous 
TMiiii,  It  b  cntaln  that  aonie  of  the  most 
iMioeiebloeMea  hare  been  eonnect<?d  s-lili 
dlMOMd  cnnrth  of  bone  In  dlCeienC  parli 
ar  Ou  bead  or  face,  ecpeclall;  aliont  Iho 
eaoilttbi^gb  which  the  nerves  pais;  other 
Tew  caiM  bare  been  fonnd  to  depend 
■MM  Inltatloii,  ezdted  br  forelen  bodies 
fcJ-iiM  upon  aome  of  the  nerre  brfinchca ; 
A«eaTtd  taetb  are  not  nnflreqnentlr  con- 
VVdedwlth  tbe  dlseate.  Tbe  mnc  general 
•cat  of  nennlgic  palo  I*  In  the  head  or 
fjaca:  bnt  tha  flngen,  the  cheat,  the  abdo- 
^MB,  ie^  maj  any  of  them  conKiitaio  Its 
■tte.  When  (he  great  nen-e  of  the  Ipk 
la  afteted  with  neuralgia,  the  disorder  is 
kmwn  Bi  Kiatlca. 

The  pain  of  nearalfda  la  detcrlbcil  as 
■•  Jtnngius,"  darting  pain  of  the  most  in- 
^BMM  ana  agoaWng  und*bat  cxoept  In 

oln- 


Tbs  exciting  «aa«ei  of  nmraigu  are,  ea- 
peciaUjr,  damp  and  cold,  oc  damp  aknte,  if 
combiDed  with  malaria,  tnch  ai  cauaei  wne ; 
azpoanre  to  cuTTanta  <^  cold  air,  oipeeiaUjr 
if  tha  indindaal  ia  heated,  frequently  oiigi- 
naiea  the  diaeaeo :  in  thia  wajr,  tailwrny 
iMTelUng  ha*  proved  a  fntila  •oiuce  <tf 
nanralgio  aflbcticm.  Debility  of  conatituttoa 
render*  the  individual  much  more  auscep- 
tibla  to  thoae  and  other  exciting  caoMs;  it 
haa  often,  too,  been  traced  to  anxiety  of  mind- 
Some  aodden  attacka  of  nenralgio  pun  in 
variou*  parte  of  the  body,  have  been  tiaoed 
to  temporary  *tom«ch  diaonlei*,  auoh  aa 
Buperabundaut  acid,  and  have  dUappeaced 
a*  loon  ai  the  canae  haa  been  rectiOed. 

Tha  aavere  pain  which  attend*  neuralgia, 
qoickly  diivea  the  inffsrer  to  aeek  medical 
advice  ;  and  without  doubt,  the  safest  plan 
is  to  have  the  exciting  canae  of  the  affection 
detected  if  poesible,  and  a*  aoon  m  poaaible 
obviated,  before  the  diaoai*  ha*  become 
fixed.  If  the  peiaon  i*  resident  in  a  climate 
or  aituatimt  Ukelr  to  excite  it,  aome  change 
ahonld,  if  poaaible,  be  made ;  thi*  will  pro- 
bably be  moat  beneflcial  if  tbe  remonl  be 
to  a  dry  warm  air ;  but  ehould  diaeue  have 
commenced  in  a  cold  dry  diitrict,  change 
to  a  moiit,  humid,  but  warm  one,  will  pro- 
bably offer  most  advantage.  If  disorder  of 
the  digeadoQ  exista,  it  mniit  of  course  be 
rectified— eeo  ImUsetioH—tfta:  that,  if  the 
disease  still  continues,  quinine,  given  in 
one  or  two  grain  doaea,  every  six  or  eight 
hour*,  will  most  probably  be  of  service. 
Carbonate  of  iron,  in  from  half-drachm  to 
drachm  doaea,  ia  a  mott  useful  remedy, 
especially  in  weak  constitutions :  but  these 
are  constilutionBl  ourative  mea*uie*  which 
will  be  most  safely  trusted  to  medical  hands. 
Blistsn  behind  the  ears,  or  at  the  back  of 
the  neck,  are  often  valuable  aid*  in  the 
treatment  of  &cial  neuralgia,  llie  lata  Sir 
Charlea  Bell  i*  said  to  have  found  the  fbl- 
lowii^  most  snocesafiil  in  some  cases  of 
obetinate  nanralgia,  probably  caused  by  dia- 
order  of  the  alimentary  eanal.  One  to 
two  drop*  of  crolOD-oil  u  mixed  with  one 
drachm  of  compound  eolocynth  pill,  and 
of  thia  one-tweuth,  or  five  grains,  i*  given 
at  bed-time,  along  irith  ten  grains  of  com- 
pound galbanom  pill.    The  rnnedy  i*  more 

uited  to  penon*  of  *tnHig  habit  of  body, 

han  to  the  vreakly. 
During  the  paroxynns  of  agoniiing  pain, 

~  'thing  which  will,  or  i*  likely,  to  relieve 
uld  be  C 


'^fc'iWrlif  rtlinnlrTfn  Ttthir*     After  dj 

*«tacfc  of  neuralgia,  the  skin  i*  ofii 

^^Mer.aadwhenthepaln  has  recurred  fre- 

^^Bdy,exqDiritclT  tender  ■vrelllDg  iit'  -'-^ 

l^aR  haa  been  known  to  comu  on. 

^«NN  of  tha  pain  la  usnally  suildcn, 

'■mlwliiii  equally  so,  and  it  Is  Kcnvr 

Pwrtcdicid  In  iU  attacks;    it  Is  aii'^\,<in 

JUil«slee^    Th6suddenneuoftl..,.p.u,    „^^  ,^.  A  sponge  or  piece  of  flannel. 

U*  characwr-oflon    compared  tu  b^^tl   dipped  in  boiling  wat^,  anS  applied  a*  hot 


should  b 


tried,  even  in  the  absence  of  a 
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M  it  can  be  borne  over  the  site  of  the  pain, 
will  often  allay  its  severity,  or  remove  it 
altogether.  Opium  internally  may  be  given 
in  very  severe  casea,  or  rubbed  on  the  part. 
Chloroform  applied  over  the  affected  part, 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  lint  soaked  in  it*is  a 
very  successful  application,  and  should  be 
tried  if  it  can  be  procured.  Lastly,  the 
author  can  speak  firom  his  own  experience, 
that  the  Pulvermacher  electric  chain  will, 
in  some  cases,  confer  speedy  relief.t  Leeches 
are  sometimes  of  use. 

Ear-ache  is  a  form  of  neuralgia  distin- 
pushed  firom  inflammatory  ear-acne  ending 
m  abscess,  by  the  neuralgic  characters  al- 
ready described.  It  is  of  course  treated  as 
neuralgia. 

Refer  to — Nervet — Sciatica,  Ac, 

NEUTRAL  SALTS  — are  compounds 
of  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  in  which  the 
two  constituents  completely  neutralize  one 
another  ;  the  resulting  compound  having 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline  properties. 

NIGHT.— The  period  of  darkness  con- 
sequent upon  the  aiMence  of  the  sun's  rays, 
is  one  which  unquestionably  exerts  conside- 
rable influence  over  the  states  and  health 
of  the  human  body.  The  effect  of  light 
upon  the  body,  and  the  injurious  con- 
sequences of  its  withdrawal,  has  already 
been  treated  of^  and  to  that  article  the  reada 
is  referred  for  information,  also  to  articles. 
Early  Rising,  Breakfatt,  Sleep,  je.  With 
the  exception  of  certain  animals,  fitted  by 
their  constitution  for  nocturnal  activity,  the 
majority,  including  man,  are  evidently  in- 
tended by  ProvicLence  to  rest  and  sleep 
during  the  hours  of  darkness  ;  animals, 
governed  by  instinct,  do  so,  uncivilized 
man  for  the  most  part  does  so  ;  but  the 
member  of  a  civilized  community  neces- 
sarily requires  in  some  degree  to  modify 
these  thinffs,  and  is  endowed  with  the  capa- 
bility of  aoing  this,  vjithin  certain  limits, 
without  injury  to  health  ;  if  these  limits 
are  exceeded,  he  sufi^ers. 

It  is  often  asked:  "Is  it  not  the  same 
thing  whether  I  sleep  in  the  day  or  the 
night,  so  as  I  get  enough?"  It  is  not  the 
same  thing.  Independent  of  the  argument 
that  the  natural  laws  of  our  constitution 
(•4ui  never  be  infiringed  with  impunity, 
and  that  man  cannot,  without  injury  to 
health,  spend  those  hours  in  sloth  and  sleep, 
during  which  he  ought  to  be  active  under 
the  sanative  influence  of  difiused  daylight, 
experience  has  long  testified,  that  during 
the  night,  many  sources  of  disease  act  more 
energetically  upon  those  exposed  to  them. 
One  often  recorded  experiment  sufficiently 
illustrates  the  tact.  The  colonels  of  two 
French  cavalry   regiments    had  to  move 


their  respective  corps  a  considerable  di 
tance  during  hot  weather.  One,  thinkii 
to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  day,  moved  h 
reffiment  during  the  night  only,  the  oth 
foUowed  the  reverse  plan ;  the  latter  at  tl 
end  of  a  week  or  ten  days  arrived  vrith  h 
men  and  horses  well,  whilst  the  other  hi 
many  laid  up  with  sickness. 

As,  however,  in  northern  countriet, 
winter,  the  term  of  daylight  is  too  ca 
siderably  curtailed,  and  the  hours  of  dari 
ness  too  prolonged,  to  permit  of  thor  i 
being  spent  in  ueep,  it  becomes  a  questu 
whidi  portion  of  the  latter  may  moat  m 
vantageously  be  devoted  to  wtdtefhinci 
imder  the  ixmuence  of  artificial  light.  E 
perience  has  proved,  that  to  rise  early  m 
spend  the  monirg  hours  by  art\/ieiai  tig^ 
is  not  by  any  means  so  salutary  a  custoi 
as  to  add  to  the  latter  part  of  the  day  1 
the  same  means.  This  is  probably,  in  p« 
due  to  the  greater  activity  of  the  neiTO 
system  in  the  after-part  of  the  day,  canai] 
the  absence  of  the  stimulus  of  title  tu 
light  to  be  less  felt 

Refer  tXiSleep. 

NIGHT-BLINDNESS— is  a  speciM 
periodical  "amaurosis"  to  which  aoi 
persons  are  liable,  probably,  in  consequen 
of  the  nervous  retina  of  the  eye  hayii 
become  exhausted  by  exposure  to  too  gre 
light  during  the  day.  The  affection  pi 
vails  chiefly  in  southern  climates.  It  x 
quires  proper  medical  treatment.  The  g^i 
of  the  mid-day  sim  should  be  avoided. 

Refer  to — Amaurosis — Eye, 

NIGHTMARE.— See  Sieep, 

NIGHTSHADE. —BeileMitmna. 

NIPPLES.— The  nipple  of  the  ferns 
breast  is  chiefly  composed  of  tubes  whii 
give  passage  to  the  milk.  During  pre 
nancy,  and  at  child-birth,  it  ought  to  bc«oc 
more  prominent  and  increased  in  size ;  bi 
sometimes,  from  the  pernicious  pressure 
the  stays  in  early  life,  it  has  become 
imbedded  in  the  breast,  that  it  cannot ' 
developed,  consequently,  when  the  time 
suckling  arrives,  it  is  yexiecHy  impossi): 
for  the  infant  to  seize  if.  Tms  is  a  sta 
of  things  which  often  gives  much  troubl 
causes  uie  individual  much  pain  and  suffi 
ing,  and  not  un&equently  lays  the  found 
tion  of  abscess  of  the  breast.  'When  tl 
condition  of  the  nipple  exists,  every  ^ 
should  be  made  during  the  time  ofpregnam 
to  get  it  into  a  better  and  more  pramine 
state,  by  means  of  the  glasses  adapted 
the  purpose,  or  by  suction  exerted  by  t 
mouth  of  an  adult :  after  duld-bed,  Uie  sai 
means  should  be  assiduously  practised.  T 
greatest  sufibring,  however,  connected  wi 
Uie  nipple  during  nursing,  is  in  consequen 


*  An  old-faahioiMd  wstch-glan,  bound  ovvr  the  lint  lo  ■•  to  prerent  tha  evaporation  of  the  ehloraftxi 
Ireatly  inoreaiee  the  efRwL    If  retained  long  enough,  it  will  blister  the  skin.    AoonithM^  Atropine,  Veratrl 
ete.,  are  much  need  by  medieal  men  in  the  form  of  ointments  or  liniments  for  the  ndief  of  nearalgla.   1 
Syrup  of  Iodine  and  Quinine  is  one  of  the  newest  preparations,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  for 
treatment  of  eertain  oaaea. 

t  The  Eleotro-llagnetie  msohfaiea,  such  as  Kidders*,  prodooe  sn  immsdiats  sod  powerful  esnaiit,  wUd 
soBM  oases  relieves  qolokly  and  eflbetaaily. 
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'  its  becoming  excoriated  and  chapped, 
lut  may  be  greatly  prevented,  if,  during 
«  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  trouble 
I  tiken  to  bathe  the  nipples  night  and 
oning,  with  a  mixture  of  brandy  and 
ito^  one  part  of  the  former  to  three  or 
IT  of  the  latter.  When  the  nipples  are 
sliBad  to  become  sore  from  nursing,  which 
gCBcrallj  within  the  first  fortnight ;  the 
•t»  and*  mdeed*  almost  a  certain  remedy, 
tiis  tinctuxe  of  catechu. — See  Catechu, 
nms  substances,  such  as  cows'  teats, 
spaxed  nipple  shields,  ftc.,  have  been 
id  to  cover  the  nipple  in  such  cases,  but 
fj  do  not  answer  well,  and  it  requires  a 
7  strong  hUd  to  draw  the  milk  through 
SL  If  the  nipples  are  harsh  and  dry  on 
»  surface,  glycerine  will  probably  oe 
md  of  more  service  than  catechu,  and  if 
nr  do  not  heal  up  under  these  or  similar 
piieations,  the  child  must  be  kept  from 
skmg  for  a  short  period,  the  breasts  being 
ipded  by  other  means,  and  the  milk  thus 
iwUt  given  to  the  child. 
Ihe  utte  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  favourite 
ioQ  in  sore  nipples  was  composed  of 
tax,  one  drachm ;  spirit  of  wine,  half  an 
Bce ;  and  water  (soft)  sufficient  to  make 
the  half-pint  lotion.* 
Refer  to— Bretut^ChUd-bed,  ^e, 
NITBATES— are  salts,  such  as  nitrate  ot 
tiss— saltpetre— H>f  which  nitric  acid  is 
e  of  the  components.  See  Potast, 
NITRIC  AdtD,  or  Aqua-Fobtis— is  one 
the  most  powerful  of  the  mineral  acids, 
d  is  strongly  corrosive ;  it  is  obtained 
im  saltpetre  b^  distillation  with  oil  of 
lidL  Pure  mtric  acid  is  composed  of 
:rogen  and  oxygen  gases,  in  the  propor- 
n  M  one  of  the  former  to  five  of  the  latter, 
d  should  be  colourless  :  it  is  usually  met 
til  in  the  diops  of  a  light  straw  colour, 
d  contains  water. 

Nitric  acid  is  used  externally  by  surgeons 
a  caustic,  or  rather  as  a  corrosive ;  in- 
rasUy  it  is  emploved  as  a  tonic,  especially 
some  forms  of  dyspepsia  and  liver  dis- 
dtf,  the  dose  two  to  eight  drops  well 
bited  with  vrater.  Diluted  nitnc  acid, 
o^Qsed  of  one  part  of  the  common  com- 
Broal  acidt  and  nine  parts  of  water,  is  used 
nine  convenient  than  the  strong  acid;  of 
is,  the  dose  is  from  twenty  to  thirty 

rasoning  by  nitric  acid  or  aqua-fortis 
metimes  occurs,  and  must  be  treated  in  a 
nner  similar  to  that  recommended  in 
isQiung  by  muriatic  acid,  \mder  article 
wMorine." 

MITROGEN  OAS—is  one  of  the  elemen- 
ry  gases,  important  from  its  forming  nearly 
■r-fifths  of  our  atmosphere,  and  from  its 
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numerous  combinations. —  See  Ammonu^^ 
Azote — Nitrie  Acid,  j*c. 

The  existence  of  nitrogen  in  animal 
matters  was  formerly  thought  to  constitute 
one  great  distinctive  mark  between  them 
and  vegetable  substances,  but  this  idea  is 
now  known  to  be  erroneous.  Certainly,  the 
abundant  presence  of  nitrogen  in  the  con- 
stituents of  the  animal  kingdom,  is  truly 
characteristic,  compared  with  its  more 
sparing  amoimt  in  vegetables ;  but  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  animals,  in  the 
first  instance,  derive  the  greater  part  of  their 
nitrogen  from  vegetables,  which  constitute 
the  medium  for  its  conveyance  to  them  from 
the  inorganic  kingdom. 

Refer  ta-^AUment — Blood — Food,  A-e, 

NITRO  -  MURIATIC  ACID,  or  Aqua- 
Reoia, — as  it  has  been  called  from  its 
power  of  acting  upon  ^old,  is  used  in  medi- 
cine as  a  tonic,  and  it  is  a  very  valuable 
one.  It  may  be  prepared  sufficiently  well, 
by  mingling  e(|ual  measures  of  nitric  and 
muriatic  acids  m  their  undiluted  condition, 
and  allowing  them  to  stand  for  a  few 
minutes  before  water  is  added.  The  dose 
is  four  to  eight  drops  well  diluted  in 
water.t 

NITROUS,  or  Nithic  Etheb,  or  Swebt 
Spirtt  of  NrrBB, — ^is  prepared  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  upon  alcohol.  It  is  one  of  our 
most  valuable  diuretics,  being  also  stimu- 
lant and  diaphoretic,  and  is  much  used 
domestically  as  a  remedy  in  common  colds, 
&c.,  and  to  increase  the  flow  of  urine.  The 
dose  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  and 
a-half,  given  either  in  water  or  gruel.  When 
badly  made,  or  too  lon^  kept,  sweet  nitre  is 
apt  to  contain  much  acid,  which  may  cause 
pain  at  the  stomach ;  the  fact  may  be  known 
oy  the  ether  effervescing  with  carbonate  of 
soda 

NOCTURNAL  DISCHARGES  of  semi- 
nal  fluid  are  apt  to  cause  much  mental 
imeasiness  and  physical  debility  in  those, 
generally  yoimg  men,  who  are  the  most 
frequent  subjects  of  them.  Unless  very  ex- 
cessive, there  is  no  reason  that  they  should 
be  regarded  in  the  almost  morbid  way  they 
often  are.  Abundant  exercise,  cold  bathing, 
cither  general  or  local,  and  where  there  is 
not  much  debility,  the  disuse  of  alcoholic 
stimuli,  the  avoidance  of  whatever  may 
tend  to  excite  the  secretion  in  question, 
and  the  use  of  the  tincture  of  muriate  of 
iron,  in  ten  or  fifteen  drop  doses  twice  or 
thrice  a- day,  will,  in  most  cases,  effect  a 
cure.  It  is  of  great  importance,  along  with 
these  mepsures,  to  keep  the  bowels  perfectly 
open,  and  lur  this  purpose,  gentle  salines, 
senna,  castor-oil,  sulphur  and  magnesia — 
frum  half  a  drachm  to  one  drachm  of  each 


*  Omit  sdvtatMw  Is  d«riTed  in  tht  trMtment  of  sore  nipples  by  the  dm  of  **  Tbe  Qlan  Shield  with 
■tdcTabe,**  manafeetaretl  by  Meeve  Maun,  of  Aldengete  Street. 
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In  luch  CBMt,  oae  ckutioa  ii  of  the 
higbeiit  importance :  avoid  (Aa  ad»artiMi»g 
fuaekt.*  The  painfully  nerroiu  state  of  the 
tnind  in  tho«e  irho  niffer  from  the  above 
afiection,  render  them  moit  timidly  ctedu- 
lous,  and  tliu  iact  ii  made  uie  at  by  deny- 
ing knaves — &nt  to  frighlen,  by  attaching 
exaggerated  impactance  to  every  alight 
symptom,  and  Uien  to  fleece  those  they 
liave  thus  sulled.  Persons  who  are  affected 
with  tlte  disorder  in  question,  by  confiding 
in   some   medical  man  may    speedily  be 

NODE— is  an  enlargement  of  a  bone, 
caused  by  inflammation  of  the  bone  itself, 
or  of  its  coverine  "  periosteum :"  the  shin 
tkme  ii  very  liaUe  to  th«  disease,  often  in 
consequence  of  venereal  affeetion.  Whilst 
active  infiammatioD  of  the  part  ia  present, 
perfect  rest,  leeches,  fomentations,  poultice*, 
and  other  remedies,  internal  and  external, 
recommended  in  inflammation  ^nerally, 
may  be  used,  and  aflerwarda  blisters.  A. 
medical  man  should  be  called  in. 

NOISE  IN  THB  EAKS— See  Ear. 

NOLI  ME  TANQEBE— Lupua.— See 
Skiti,  Diteam  of, 

XOSE.— The  organ  of  smell  is  so  situated 
above  the  mouth,  that  by  it,  the  odour  of 
whatever  is  put  into  the  latter  must  be 
perceived  in  the  flnt  instance.  The  visible 
portion  of  the  nose  is  chiefly  made  tip  of 
bone  at  the  upper  part  or  bridge,  of  carti- 
lage at  the  eipanaive  nostrils.  The  internal 
portion  of  the  nose  eonsista  of  a  cavity — 
which  communicates  with  the  throat,  fig.  A 


SOS 

the  membt«ne~flg.   A  2 — oa  whick  the  ^ 

nerves  of  smell  are  distributed,  to  the  aotliai  .^ 

of  the  air  bearing  the  odorittarona  paRidea.  ^ 

The  two  noatrils  are  aeparated  from  each  .^ 

other  b^  a  bony  cartilagincnis  "  aeptnm,"  ~  ' 

or  division ;  they  are  lined  by  the  mnoous  «kj 

membrane    which    aecretea    the    peculiai  -— -. 

mucus  of  the  nose.      Tbia  menmue  b  ami 

continuous  with  that  of  the  eyea,  thran^  .cC' 

thecanaloT  " lachryipal doct,"     aoB  Bf», —       '. 

which   conveys   the  superabundant  tears  ■■   i 

into  the  nostril;  it  ia  alaa  eontimuni*  widi  .cfa 

that  of  the  throat.    As  might  be  espeetad,  .  ^^ 

the  nose,  from  its  position,  u  much  eiEpowd  f»-= 

Fracture  of  the  bone*  ta  not  tmcommon,  ,  ■-»' 
and,  like  other  accident*  ta  dw  opgia,  is  .^e^ 
liable  to  be  followed  by  much  bleeduic;  U  ^S 
the  nature  of  the  accident  ia  indicated  by  -^r^i 
the  alteration  in  shape  and  mobility  of  the  mj  j  1 
parts,  &c.,  the  nose  may,  if  a  medical  man  .m  r  im 
It  not  at  hand,  be  reatored  aomairhat  tQ  a^^ 
shape,  by  a  bystander,  the  flngen  on  the  ^v-s^ 

outside  being  assisted,   if  tequinte,  from  ' 

within,  by  means  of  a  firm  quill,  or  piece  ot 
wood  covered  with   lint,  passed   —   "'■- 

nostril.    After  the  diaplaoement  L__   

rectified,  the  person  ahonld  btt  kept  per -*■* 

fectly  quiet,  the  injured  paita  covered  wilh.^^^^^ 
cloths  dipped  in  cold  water;  and  if  the-^^* 

habit  of  body  is  full,  a  ahup  pomtive  ad •-*' 

niiniBtered,for  the  possibility  of  the  iaflam-  —  -^^ 
mation  excited  extending  to  the  brum,  nnvt  J  ^" 
not  be  fbigotten. 

Bleeding  from  the  noee. — SaaHiaum*— i.  — "^"^ 
The  nose,  like  the  ear,  ia  very  liable  to  be  ^^ 
made  by  children  the  receptacle  lot  any-  — ^^ 
thing  that  will  pass  into  it;  beans,  bntlcaa,  — ^^ 
stones,  or  the  like.  A  few  minntea  bcfbte  '^^1 
eommencii^  this  article,  the  author  was  ^*^ 
called  upon  to  extract  a  considaraUe  piece  '^L^ 
of  tobacco  [ape,  which  a  child  hadpMhed  '^j 
up  the  nose  slmoat  out  of  sight.  'When  the  S^ 
thing*  introduced  swell,  by  abaontiea  ot  ^  j 
moisture,  there  is  often  eonaiderabia  diffl-  '^^ 
eiUty  in  their  extraetion;  somelJmea  dtaf  "^ 
have  been  in  the  nose,  unnoticed,  fyr  dna  or 
weeks,  and  are  not  discovered  until  inflani-  '^ 

mation  ot  and  perhaps  discharge  of  matter 
from,  the  lining  memlnare  attract*  attcntaoD,  ' 

a  reason,  when  such  symptom*  oocnr  ht  a  . 

child,  for  alwaya  examining  the  noea  tot  &c 
presence  of  foreign  bodies.  The  eztractiea 
of  a  fordgn  body  from  the  nDCtril  is  always 
beM  done  by  a  Burgeon ;  other*  aro  107  ant 
to  make  the  matter  won*  by  pmJiiag  ta* 
foreign  body  further  in ;  it,  oowevec,  eir- 
cumst«nc«a  render  it  deairable  to  attaMt 
the  extraction  without  wtiting,  it  must  to 
done  br  means  of  the  flat  end  of  a  pn>b*,  cv 
of  a  bodkin,  bent  abmttha  oghtli  of  anhudi, 
nearly  at  ri^t  angle*  wiA  the  icM  of  tb* 
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bent  end  being  earefiiUy 
bejood  the  bodr,  mutt  be  lued  as  a 
ook  to  draw  it  out.  Sometimes,  when  the 
KeJgn  body  it  not  Teryiar  in  the  one  nostril, 
f  that  on  the  opposite  side  be  closed,  and 
he  chfld  can  oe  made  to  blow  forcibly 
hroogh  the  other*  the  obstmction  will  be 
liotoat. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  nose  is  liable 
s  become  mflamed  and  ulcerated.  In  a 
■Id  case»  washing  with  warm  water — if 
Meossry,  by  means  of  a  83rringe'— contain- 

a  a  Utde  carbonate  of  soda  in  solution, 
be  of  senrioe.  It  is  a  common  popular 
nor  to  suppose  that  the  nose  communi- 
atet  wiA  tne  brain,  it  is  sufficient  to 
VMurk  that  it  does  not. 
NOSOLOGY.^The  scientific  classiflofr- 
ioa  of  diseases. 

VOSTALQIA.— See  Home-nekneti. 
KOSTRUM.— See  Quackery. 
NOURISHMENT.— Refer  to^AUfMni 
"Djgmiiom — Foodf  j-e. 
HuRSE— FoK  CHiLDnBN.— The  subject 
if  vet-nursing,  and  the  objections  to  it, 
isie  already  been  alluded  to  under  article 
^kOirm.    When  a  wet-nurse  is  absolutely 
ifPCMtrr  end  resolyed  upon,  the  selection 
I  bat  left  to  the  medi(»l  man,  who  will 
■dtsTOur  to  procure  one  whose  confine- 
wt  was  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same 
■•  as  that  of  the  mother's,  whose  child 
M  is  to  nurse ;  he  may  at  the  same  time 
i3  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  microscope  in 
— »iT^*"g  the  milk,  if  there  ie  much  power 
theiee.    The  following  characteristics  of 
«ood  wet-nurse  are  laid  down  by  M. 
rcigie,  who,  in  1838,  had  the  responsi- 
y  of  choosing  a  nune  for  the  infant 
It  of  Paris.    *'  A  ^ood  nurse  should  be 
.  twenty-fiTC  to  thirty  years  old,  strong 
ODttitution,  fuU-chested,  of  sanguine 
hatie  temperament,  brown-haired,  hav- 
4dte  healthy  teeth  and  well-coloured 
She  should  haye  pyriform  breasts, 
well-formed  nipples,  and  without  too 
development  of   yeins.     The  milk 
into  a  spoon  should  be  white,  with 
t  blueish  tint,  its  taste  saccharine ;  it 
not  be  too  thick."    In  scrutinizing, 
r,  the  physical  qualifications  of  a 
me,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
t  mental  ones — disposition,  temper, 
Mrald  not  be  orerlooked  ;  for,  inde- 
of  the  infiuence  which  may  be 
ipon  the  infeuit  by  the  psychical  qua- 
\U  being  from  which  it  draws  its  first 
tent,  we  know  that  the  emotions  of 
always  do  affect  the  milk  in  some 
vay,  and  cause  iiqury  to  the  child 
<atn  itself  fixmi  conyulsions,  has 
consequence  to  an  infant  whose 


mother  had,  snortly  before  nursing  it,  given 
way  to  violent  nassion.  The  late  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  held  the  opinion,  that  the 
anxiety  of  a  mother  for  her  child  during 
teething,  by  acting  on  the  milk,  gave  it  an 
aperient,  and,  therefore,  a  salutary  pro- 
perty. Again,  all  nurses  well  know  how 
much  the  quality  of  their  milk  is  affected 
either  by  food  or  medicine,  and  this  is 
another  reason  why  a  wet-nurse  shoidd  bo 
selected,  if  possible,  who  is  likely  to  have 
sufficient  self-control  to  regulate  her  diet. 
The  difficulty  in  this,  is  one,  at  least,  of  the 
objections  to  wet-nurses,  especially  if  kept 
in  the  houses  of  their  employers,  where 
they  are  tempted  with  imaccustomed  and 
ricner  food  and  drink. 

The  return  of  menstruation,  in  a  nturse,  is 
always  an  objection,  although  perhaps  not 
an  absolute  one,  if  merely  an  occasional 
occurrence ;  the  child,  however,  should  be 
withdrawn  from  the  breast  during  the 
period,  and  managed  as  if  nursed  by  hand 
—see  Children — the  breasts  being  kept  duly 
emptied  by  artificial  means.  See  Chili-ben, 
In  the  event  of  sliffht  indisposition  in  a 
nurse,  the  same  pum  may  be  pursued. 
Perhaps  no  diet  is  more  suitable  for  a  wet- 
nurse  than  one  which  embraces  a  large  pro- 
portion of  milk  and  farinacea,  with  a  mode- 
rate proportion  of  animal  food,  and  much 
miscnief  is  often  done  to  both  nurse  and 
infant,  under  the  idea  that  an  extra  allow- 
ance of  stimulant  is  required  during  nursing, 
frx>m  the  very  first.  Strong  healthy  women 
require  it  not,  and  are  b^er  without  it ; 
some  derive  much  benefit  frtmi  a  moderate 
allowance  of  malt  liquor,  after  the  first  two 
or  three  months,  whilst  others,  who  arc 
deficient  in  vital  and  dieestivc  power, 
require  it  frt>m  the  very  first.  Perhaps, 
nothing  can  show  more  strongly  than  these 
facts,  which  are  well  known  to  every 
medical  man,  the  folly  of  laying  down  any 
fixed  rule  respecting  the  use  of  alcoholic 
stimuli  by  mankind  generally.  Medicines 
taken  by  the  nurse  may  be  so  directed  as 
to  benefit  the  child,  particularly  such  ape- 
rients as  castor-oil,  senna,  &c.  Sahno 
aperients  and  acids  ge^ierally  cause  griping 
in  the  infant. 

With  respect  to  nurses  who  have  th« 
charge  of  children  in  the  nursery,  it  is  suf- 
ficient here  to  remark,  that  good  health,  at 
least,  should  be  insisted  upon,  particularly 
if  the  children  sleep  with  tJiem. 

Refer  Xjo^Breaet^CkUd-hed'-ChildreK- - 
Milk,  Se, 

Nurses  for  the  Sick. — ^Really  ^ood«ick- 
nurses,  who  understand  their  busmess,  are 
difficult  to  meet  with,  especially  in  the 
country ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented,  when  it 
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is  oonaidered  how  much  of  the  luccess  of 
the  batt-directed  treatment  dn)end8  upon 
its  being  carried  out  and  seconded  by  good 
and  judicious  nursing.  A  Tery  yoimg 
nurse  is  not  desirable,  and,  perhaps,  few 
are  fit  for  the  office  under  thirty  years  old ; 
but  a  Tery  old  one  is  still  more  objectionable, 
when  the  infirmities,  and  often  the  irrita- 
bilities of  age  have  come  on :  after  sixty, 
this  is  too  often  the  case. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  wait  upon  the  sick,  to  suffer 
the  necessary  confinement,  loss  of  rest,  and 
other  depressing  influences,  should  them- 
selves have  health  as  good  as  possible,  and 
be  possessed  of  strengtii  and  stature  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  give  all  requisite 
aid  in  lifting,  &c.  Activity,  and  order,  and 
cleanliness,  both  in  their  own  persons  and 
about  those  they  wait  upon,  are  indispenp 
sable.  All  bad  habits,  such  as  snuffing, 
smolung,  and  it  perhaps  must  b3  added 
drinking,  are  insuperable  objections;  like- 
wise the  habit  or  necessity  of  making  im- 
usual  noises,  such  as  humming,  or  habitual 
cough.  Neither  should  nurses  be  great 
taUcers:  some  patients  are  much  annoyed 
with  the  garrulousness  of  their  attendants. 
A  nurse  ought  to  be  a  light  sleeper,  awake 
to  the  slightest  call  or  movement,  and  no 
snorer ;  a  light  mover  about  a  room. 

A  good  and  obliging  temper  is  of  course 
highly  desirable ;  equally  so,  sufficient 
good  judgment  in  the  management  of  the 
whims  and  peevishness  of  the  sick,  and  to 
direct  any  little  conversation  into  proper 
channels,  avoiding  all  narrations  of  previous 
experiences,  which  are  Tery  apt  to  be 
indulged  in. 

Some  amount  of  education  is  absolutely 
necessary—- especially  the  ability  to  read 
writing.  Without  it,  the  most  serious  mis- 
takes may,  and  have  occurred. 

In  enumerating  the  qualifications  of  a 
good  nurse,  it  is  not  expected  that  all  these 
are  to  be  found  combmed  and  in  perfec- 
tion in  one  or  every  individual,  but  some 
approximation,  at  least,  to  them  shoidd 
be  attempted.  Of  course,  in  addition  to 
the  natural  qualifications,  experience  in 
the  management  of  the  sick,  is  more  or  less 
requisite,  and  the  more  skilled  the  nurse 
in  the  performance  of  the  needful  opera- 
tions of  the  sick-room,  of  course,  the  more 
valuable.  Whilst  laying  down  the  quali- 
fications for  good  nurses,  one  word  may  be 
said  to  those  who  employ  them.  If  active, 
cheerful  attendance  is  required,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  this  is  almost  phy- 
sically impossible,  if  a  nurse  be  kept  day 
after  day,  and  night  after  ni^ht,  confined 
in  a  close  sick-room.    Even  ifaverse  to  it, 

*  For  farther  informitf on  u  to  itt  nics  for  tbt  tick  tho  reader  ia  referred  to  Ihs  Appendix, 
t  See  Article -Fat,  foot-Dote. 
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both  for  her  own  sake,  and  for  that  of  the 
patient,  a  nurse  ought  to  be  made  to  be  out 
m  the  open  air  for  exercise,  for  at  least  an 
hour  in  the  day.  There  are  few  cases  which 
will  not  admit  of  some  member  of  the 
fomily  taking  her  place  for  that  time.4t 

Refer  to — Bed^Bed^room,  dx, 

NUTS.— See  Chettnuts—FOberU,  fc. 

NUTMEGS — are  the  produce  of  a  tree  re- 
sembling the  pear-tree,  which  is  a  natiTe  of 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  gene- 
rally, but  its  cultiTation  has  been  mudi 
circumscribed  by  the  narrow  policy  of  the 
Dutch.  The  nutmeg  is  the  kernel  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  about  the  sise  of  a  peach,  and  ia 
inclosed  in  a  shell,  OTer  which  is  spread  the 
arillus,  which  is  the  mace  of  commerce  aee 
Mace, — ^The  propertiesof  the  nutmeg  depend 
upon  a  fragrant  essential  oil  which  it  con- 
tains. This  is  sometimes  partially  extracted 
by  heat,  and  the  nuts  aherwarda  eold  as 
fretih,  ones,  being  coTered  with  powdered 
lime.  This  covering  with  lime,  nowerei^ 
is  also  sometimes  resorted  to,  8im,idj  tf 
prevent  the  attacks  of  insects. 

Nutmegs,  as  articles  of  diet»  _ 
advantages    and    disadvantages'  of 
generally. 

Refer  to— Mace— SpieUf  i[e. 

NUX  VOMICA— is  the  seed  of  a 
the  strychnos  ntix  Tomica,  a  natiTe  of 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.    Its  acta 
principle  is  stryohnme,  one  of  the  xnosV 
energetic  poisons  known,  though  a 
remedy  in  proper  hands. 

Strychnine  is  now  much  used  for  destroy— 
ing  vermin,  and  occasionally  proTes  ^*»^- 
to  the  human  subject  by  design  or  aoci-' 
dent.  The  symptoms  produced  in  poisoningr 
either  by  nux  Tomica  or  by  stnrchnineL 
come  on  quickly,  in  the  form  of  TioLenr. 
spasms,  affecting  the  entire  muscular 
tem,  and  death  ensues  from  spasm  of  th^ 
muscles  of  the  chest  producing 
Emetics  in  the  first  instance,  cold  tittagaao. 
and  perhaps  stimulants,  may  be  used 
such  cases,  but  there  is  no  known 
Medical  assistance  should  be  proc 
out  delay.| 

OAK  BARK— is  a  powerful  astringentr: 
and  may  be  used  for  the  same  puposes 
others  of  the  class.  For  domestic  use,  it  *^ 
the  advantage  of  generally  bdng  eei^y  p_  _ 
curable.   It  is  iis^  in  the  form  of  decoction,, 
made  by  putting  from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce 
and  a-half  of  oak  bark  into  a  quart  of  bofilin|9' 
water,  and  boiling  down  one-half.    In  n 
laxed  sore  throat  it  is  a  usefid  gargle. 

Refer  to—Gallt» 

OATS, — as  an  article  of  diet,  are  gepfr-^^ -_^ 
rally  ranked  next  after  wheat  as  re^aiili^  m^^^^ 
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power,  the  latter  holding  the  first 
ocmsequence  of  its  containing  a 
lount  of  gluten ;  in  some  respects, 
the  oat  is  the  superior  srain. — See 
The  oat  is  most  largdy  used  in 
;  the  seed  is  there  **  kiln-dried, 
if  its  husk  and  delicate  outer  skin, 
.  ooarsely  ground,"  in  which  state 
ntes  "scotch  oatmeal."  It  may 
ht  that  the  cheapness  of  the  oat 
erent  its  meal  being  adulterated, 
)  recent  examination  of  the  subject, 
tmegi  Simitary  Commission,  it  was 
lat  much  of  the  oatmeal  sold  in 
is  adulterated  with  barley-flour, 
ess  nutritious  article  of  diet.  In 
oatmeal  is  chiefly  used  for  making 
See  CooAtfry;— but  the  meal,  or 
»t-flour,  prepared  in  England,  is  of 
nor  qualitr  to  the  Scotch,  and  even 
Ml  is  made  professedly  in  imita- 
tie  Scotch  preparation,  it  is  a  very 
Btitute.  In  Scotland,  oatmeal  is 
^Y  employed  for  the  well-known 
e,  which  constitutes  the  breakfast 
it  proportion  of  the  poptdation, 
Mt  universally  of  the  children  of 
«,  and  except,  perhaps,  for  a  few 
%  more  wholesome  one  could  not 
.  In  a  few  individuals,  the  use  of 
«use8  heart-bum,  and  occasionaUy 
and,  of  course,  must  then  be  aban- 
hie  of  the  most  beneficial  properties 
It,  especially  in  the  form  of  the 
eal,  is  its  aperient  power ;  in  many 
the  use  of  oatmeal  porridge  for 
will  entirely  correct  a  tendency  to 
Lon.  The  proper  method  of  making 
porridge  is,  to  have  the  requisite 
of  water  boiling  upon  the  fire^  and 
le  the  meal  into  it  from  the  hand, 
ionstantly,  not  only  at  the  time, 
Qg  the  twenty  minutes  that  the 
should  be  boiled.  Sufficient  salt 
ling  is  to  be  added  during  the  pro- 
S«)tland,  the  stirrer  is  generally 
rood.  When  the  mixture  is  boiled 
hr,  it  must  be  poured  into  a  saucer 
•late,  till  it  is  bufficiently  cool.  It 
Ut  eaten  with  mUk,  but  butter- 
ele,  or  beer  are  also  used.  A  pint 
,  and  a  tea-saucerful  of  oatmeal, 
I  a  good  soup-plateful  of  porridge, 
itmeal,  coarsely  prepareo,  is  too 
led,  especially  in  a  dry  state,  it 
e  concretions  in  the  bowels, — see 
u, — but  this  effect  never  follows 
'  moderate  employment.* 
0 — Grain* — Groats — Poultice,  j;o, 
TY.— See  Fat. 

fnUCS.— The  art  of  midwifery. 
Ud-Ud. 


OCCIPUT.— The  back  part  of  the  head. 

OCCUPATION.— See  Artizan. 

GBDEMA^is  the  term  applied  to  the 
swelling  caused  by  the  efiVision  of  serum 
into  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin.— 
See  Dropsy, 

(ESOPHAGUS.— See  Gullet. 

OIL — from  Oleum,  derived  from  the  name 
of  the  olive  which  yields  the  well-known  oil. 

Oils  are  the  products  of  either  the  veffe- 
table  or  animal  kinigdom ;  they  are  divicbd 
into  fixed  oils — which  also  include  the  fats, 
— and  volatile  oils.  Oils  are  also  divided 
into  drying  and  non-drying,  according  to 
their  power  of  solidification  by  absorption 
of  oxyeen  frt>m  the  air. 

Fixed  oils  vary  from  the  most  limpid  fiuid, 
to  the  hardest  suet,  according  to  the  amount 
of  solid  or  fiuid  fatty  matter  in  their  com- 
position, all  fixed  oils,  and  animal  fats, 
being  separable  into  two,  and  often  three 
different  principles ;  one  named  oleine  re- 
mains fiuid  at  the  lowest  temperature,  the 
next,  margarine,  has  a  higher  melting  point, 
and  the  tnird,  stearine,  the  highest  of  all. 
The  separation — ^under  the  influence  of  cold 
— into  oleine  and  margarine  may  often  be 
witnessed  in  olive-oil  in  winter.  Fixed  oils 
are  further  distinguished  by  their  leavine  a 
greasy  stain  on  paper,  which  is  not  dispelled 
by  heat,  and  b^  their  power  of  forming  soaps 
with  the  caustic  alkalies. 

Volatile  oils  are  of  great  variety;  the 
odoriferous  properties  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom depending  on  their  presence.  These  ous 
are  generally  umpid,  should  be  colourless, 
but  are  for  the  most  part  slightly  yellow; 
their  taste  is  usually  pungent.  Like  the 
fixed  oils,  the  volatile  oils  cause  a  greasy 
stain  upon  paper,  which,  howev^,  entirely 
evaporates  imder  the  influence  of  heat,  thus 
affording  an  easy  test  of  adulteration  with  a 
fixed  oil,  which  is  sometimes  practised. 

Some  volatile  oils,  such  as  turpentine,  oil 
of  lemons,  juniper,  &c.,  are  composed  simply 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Others,  such  as 
lavender,  peppermint,  &c.,  &c.,  also  contain 
oxygen  in  addition,— camphor  belongs  to 
this  division, — and  a  third  section,  those  of 
garlic,  mustard,  &c.,  have  sulphur  added. . 

The  principal  fixed  oils  used  in  medicine 
are- 


Almond-oil, 
Castor-oil, 
Cro  ton-oil, 


linseed-oil, 
Olive-oil. 
Cod-liver-oU 
They  all  possess,'  more  or  less,  aperient 
properties.     Almond-oil  is  chiefiy  used  as 
an  external  application.      The  reader  is 
referred  to  the  separate  articles  for  furthei 
information,  f 

Volatile  oils  are  used  chiefly  for  theii^ 
pleasant  flavour,  and  for  their  stimulant 


ba  of  oats  \m  a  good  dluretle  fat  domettlo  ote.    To  make  It,  a  balf-pint  oiMSore 
rtt  pints  of  water,  till  the  decoction  ie  reduced  to  a  quart. 
I OU,  as  asolMUtute  (or  Cod  Liter  Oil— see  Appendix.  . 
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rminmUve  properties.     They  fimn  a  long 
.t:~uiiber,  aniseed,  berg&mot,  ci^apat, 
iinphor,  cassia  and  cinnamun«  camomile, 
lOret,  copaiba,  cubebs,  dill,  fennel,  juniper, 
ATender,  lemon,  maijoram,  mint,  orange, 
teppermint,    penny-royal,  pimento,  rose- 
nary,  rue,  aavine,  sassiuras,  turpentine,  kc^ 
OINTMENTS-Hire  greasjr  or  unctuous 

K reparations,  about  the  consistence  of  firm 
utter ;  they  are  much  less  used  as  dressings 
in  modem  practice  than  they  formerly  were, 
and  their  number  might  be  reduced  with 
much  adrantage;  they  hare  been  sup- 
planted by  the  more  elegant,  cleanly,  and 
m  every  way  superior,  water-dressing.  Oc- 
casionally, a  greasy  application  is  requisite, 
and  then  nothing  answers  better  than  per- 
fectly fresh  lard,  or  sweet  olire-oil,  or, 
when  fresh,  the  simple  ointment,  containing 
spermaceti  or  wax  to  give  additional  firm- 
ness. The  form  of  ointment  for  purposes 
of  counter-irritation,  inunction,  &c.,  is  some- 
times couTenient,  but  even  this,  as  in  the  case 
of  tartar  emetic,  might  be  oftcii  avoided. 

The  ointments  most  likely  to  be  useful 
for  domestic  practice  are,  antimonial-oint- 
ment,  gall-ointment,  hydriodate  of  potash- 
ointment,  mercurial  and  red  precipitate- 
ointments,  simple  or  spermaceti-ointment, 
sulphur-ointment,  and  zinc-ointment. 

The  composition  of  these  is  given  under 
the  head  of  the  active  ingredient  they 
contain.  Simple  spermaceti-ointment  is 
made  by  melting  together  spermaceti  five 
ounces,  white  wax  fourteen  (urachms,  olive- 
oil  twenty  ounces,  stirring  continually  till 
the  mass  is  perfecUy  cold. 

One  of  the  great  objections  against  oint- 
ments is,  that  so  many  of  them,  if  kept, 
become  rancid,  and  tiius  form  a  most 
irritating  application. 

Refer  to — Dretaingf, 

OLD  AGE.— See  ^^s. 

OLIVES,— the  product  of  the  Olea  Euro- 
p€6a,  or  olive-tree,  though  used  in  the  form 
of  preserved  olives,  are  better  known  as  the 
source  of  the  well-known — 

Olive,  or  salad  oil,  which  is  procured 
by  crushing  from  the  perfectly  ripe  fruit. 
Good  olive-oil,  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
and  should  be  almost  free  from  cither 
smell  or  taste.  It  is  often  adulterated  with 
the  inferior  fixed  oils.  As  an  article  of 
diet,  olive-oil  agrees  well  with  many,  and 
some  persons  find  it  useful  as  an  aperient, 
but  it  18  very  weak  in  action.  In  pregnancy, 
however,  with  irritable  and  yet  confined 
bowels,  it  occasionally  answers  better  than 
the  usiial  castor-oil.  Olive-oil  is  most  used 
in  medicine  as  an  external  application,  both 
as  an  addition  to  ointments  and  as  a  lini- 
ment.— See  Ammoniii,  Camphor,  ^e. 


OMENTUM,  OK  CAUL.— Amembraiu 
more  or  less  covered  with  fstt  whii^  i 
spread  over  the  intestinet.  Itpvobahl j  ad 
as  a  protection  against  cold.  Tnegrefttloac 
in^  of  the  omentum  with  £st,  is  one  of  di 
chief  causes  of  the  protuberance  of  the  at 
domen  in  very  corpulent  people. 

ONANISM.— llie  crime  of  Onaiir— aell 
pollution— requires  no  further  notice  hen 
than  to  put  parents  upon  their  guard  n 
spectin^  their  children,  in  connection  wit 
this  rumous  vice  acquired  at  school*  an 
indulged  in,  in  ignorance  either  of  its  si 
or  evil  consequences.  Some  of  the  moi 
lamentable  instances  of  youthful  decrep 
tude,  nervous  afiections,  amaurotic  blmc 
ness,  and  mental  debilitv  and  fistuity  i 
early  life,  which  come  before  medical  mei 
are  traceable  to  this  wretched  praotio 
Whenever  young  people,  about  the  age  < 
puberty,  exhibit  unacooimtable  sympton 
of  dcbiUty,  particularly  about  the  lowi 
limbs,  with  listlessness  and  love  of  aoUtnd 
look  dark  imder  the  eyes,  &c.,  the  poes 
bility  of  vicious  practices  being  at  the  to 
of  the  symptoms  should  not  bo  entirely  lo 
sight  of. 

ONION  AND  GARLIC— The  former  * 
these  well-known  vegetables,  may  be  coi 
sidered.  either  as   a  condiment,  or  as  i 
article  of  real  nourishment.      In  its  zm 
state  especially,  the  onion,  by  virtue  of  tl 
volatile  oil  it  contains,  is  a  powerful  atinu 
lant,  but  one  only  to  be  used  with  ndwm 
tagc  and  impunity  by  the  owners  of  stror 
stomachs,  who  intend  for  the  time  being 
eschew  civilized  society ;  under  this  proT7 
the  onion  may  really,  at  times,  prove*  f 
has  done,  of  much  value  as  a  stimidf 
By  boiling,  the  onion  is  deprived  of  m 
of  its  pungent  volatile  oil,  and  become 
agreeable,  mild,  and  nutritious  vegeta 
it  is  less  wholesome  either  fried  or  roa' 
a  portion  of  the  volatile  oil  being  reta 
and  empyrcumatized,   and  thus  rem 
very  irritating  to  the  stomach.     The 
possesses  diuretic  properties.      A  x% 
onion,  cut  in  half,  and  the  centre  ac 
out,  is  a  frequent  domestic  remedy  a 
to  boils,  with  a  view  of  hastening 
breaking. 

Garlic  is  a  more  powerful  stimula: 
onion;   when  applied  to  the  skiUf 
fresh  or  in  a  pmp,  it  acts  like  a  i 
cataplasm.   Garlic  is  diuretic,  and  p 
other  properties,  but  its  abomiiiac 
is  quite  sufficient  to  exclude  it  f 
when  so  many  more  efficient  and  } 
sub^tutes  are  obtainable,  t 

ONYCHIA — is  a  species  of  u 
difficult  to  heal,  situated  at  th< 
and  imderneath  the  nail.      It  i 


*  Tbo  Oil  of  Cads,  l*biiile  d«  Cade  of  tbe  FVench,  or  Empyreomatio  Oil  of  Janlper  Is  a  Amti 
won  with  many  phyajdana  to  Skin  Dtaeaiei  of  a  ■caly  cbaracur.  A  aoap  la  made  oC  this  oil,  and,' 
more  eaay  of  applioatlon  aa- well  aa  mora  afraaabla  for  om. 

t  A  Tory  eAdent  Tlnotore  of  0«rllc  haa  been  prepared  by  Kcam  ITacfarlana  of  Edlnbvf 
rsasooa  abora^maatloiied,  It  is  not  likely  to  come  into  general  naa. 
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diywident  on  general  constitutional  debility 
vludi  xeqnires  to  be  attended  to  —  see 
MUity  Tonidf  ifc.  The  local  irritation 
aboot  bks  nail  may  be  treated  by  poultices, 
and  tfterwards  hj  the  mercurial  olack  wash, 
bat  the  disease  will  probably  require  the 
attention  of  a  medical  man. 
OPHTHALMIA.— See  Eye. 
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of  the  person  taking  it  at  the  time,  whether 
physical  or  mental,  his  temperament,  pre- 
vious habits,  &c.  It  is  well  known,  that 
among  the  Orientals,  opium  is  employed 
rather  as  a  stimulant,  as  we  use  wine,  than 
as  a  sedative,  and  its  use  for  this  purpose 
has  very  widely  extended  of  late  years  ia 
this  country.     When  taken  with  the  above 


OPINION,    MEDICAL.  —  A    medical    view,  the  dose  requires  to  be  small— that  is 


Qpinioa  on  a  case  of  disease  includes,  first, 
toe  "IMagnosis"  or  conclusion  arrived  at 
needing  the  nature  of  the  disease;  second, 
tht  conclusion  as  to  the  appropriate  treat- 
Beat;  third,  the  ''Prognosis  or  opinion 
ropecting  the  vdtimate  termination  of  the 
eaie.  Under  articles  '* Diagnosis,"  "Medi- 
ans^ Science  o^"  and  "  Prognosis,"  these 
poitOi  are  sufficientiy  entered  into. 

OPIUH~is  the  milky  juice,  dried,  of  the 
fttd  Teasels  of  the  common  garden  popp  v ; 
it  k,  po-haps,  the  most  useful  remedy  in  the 
entire  list  of  medical  agents  used  bv  man, 
and  has  probably  given  more  relief  to  human 
■vSaing,  than  any  physical  means  we  are 
•eqnainted  with. 

Opium  maybe  procured  firom  other  species 
of  p^>py,  but  that  above  named  is  its  regular 
"JBTce.  The  drug  is  chiefly  collected  in  Asia 
^Caor,  in  E^ypt,  and  in  Hindostan,  but  has 
l^^made  m  Britain.     It  is  procured  bv 
ylring  oblique  incisions  about  half  througn 
^external  wall  of  the  unripe  poppy  cap- 
f^  or  seed  vessel,  and  allowmg  the  milky 
^^  to  become  partially  dry,  when  it  assumes 
^  brown  colour,  and  tenacious  consistence ; 
It  this  stage»  the  opium  is  generally  gathered 
^  acraping  it  off  the  capsule  by  means  of  a 
H*ck  or  some  other  instrument,  by  which 
'^  it  transferred  to  the  receiving  vessel  ~ 
^cocoa-nut  shell  or  the  like;   it  is  then 
^tther  dried,  after  which  it  is,  in  some 
W^eei,   packed   in   leaves,  in   masses    of 
^Ij^iiioiis  size,  or,  as  in  Egypt,  made  into 
r^J^  or  small  flat  cakes.    Opium,  when 
^'^^Qght  aa  imported,  is  apt  to  contain  much 
5^%]>ority ;  b^  far  the  best  condition,  there- 
*^^^  in  which  to  purchase  it  for  direct 
^c^  ia  the  properly  prepared  powder,  which 
^^ist  be  kept  in  a  well-dosed  bottie.     The 
^t^ptrations  of  opium  used  by  medical  men 
'^  very  numerous;  the  most  useful  of  these 
^^  wiU  be  refinrred  to  in  this  article. 
_  Opium  is  most  familiarly  known  in  its 
upon  the  human  body,  first,  by  its 
of  compelling  sleeps  its  sedative, 
ic  or  narcotic  property ;  and  second, 
T  ita  power  of  relieving  pam,  its  anodyne 
^^operty ;  tiiese  actions,  however,  are  much 
'^'^^  d,  and  others  are  developed  in  accord- 
with  the  influence  of  circumstances, 
permanent  or  accidental,  such  as  the 
I  and  mode  of  administration ;  the  state 


comparatively  so  according  to  the  habits  of 
the  mdiridual — and  if  sleep  approaches,  it 
requires  to  be  resisted ;  after  this  state  if 
it  occurs,  in  those  who  are  stimulated  by 
opium,  a  state  of  imusual  physical,  and 
especially  of  mental,  activity  is  excited, 
accompanied    with   exalted  brilliancy   of 
ideas ;  after  some  hours  this  subsides,  leav- 
ing drowsiness,  inactirity,  and  low  spirits. 
If,  however,  the  dose  of  opium  has  been 
a  large  one,  or  if  the  individual  gives  way 
to  the  inclination  to  sleep  which  follows 
even  a  moderate  dose,  heavy  slumber  is  the 
residt,  varying  in  duration  according  to  the 
dose  of  the  drug,  and  other  contingent  cir- 
cumstances.     Such  is  the  more  ordinary 
medicinal  effect  of  opium,  but  whether  the 
^ect  produced  be  one  of  excited,  or  of  seda- 
tive action,  pain  is  either  modified  or  wholly 
subdued  for  the  time  being.     AVhen  tiie 
effects  of  an  ordinary  dose  of  opium  are 
passing  off,  most  persons  experience  some 
amount  of  imcomfortable  sensation;   dry- 
ness of  the  mouth,  headache,  low  spirits, 
and  sickness ;    this  latter  symptom  espe- 
cially, is  sometimes  so  distressing,  as  almost 
to  debar  the  use  of  opium  in  certain  indi- 
viduals. 

Sometimes,  opium  produces  neither  sleep 
nor  the  pleasing  excitement  so  valued  by 
its  votaries ;  but  gives  rise  to  feverish  rest- 
lessness, headache,  thirst,  &c.  This  may 
arise  from  constitutional  peculiarity,  fcom 
a  state  of  nrerious  feverish  excitement,  from 
the  drug  naving  been  swallowed  too  soon 
after  a  meal,  or  from  other  causes. 

In  whatever  way  it  is  conveyed  into  the 
system,  whether  oy  the  stomach,  by  the 
skin,  OS  by  external  application,  &c.,  opium 
seems  to  exert  its  peculiar  effects  upon  the 
brain  and  nervous  system ;  it  further  modi- 
fies the  secretions,  particularly  those  of  the 
mucous  membranes ;  it  checks  the  flow  of 
bile,  and  powerfully  constipates  the  bowels ; 
but  it  determines  to  the  skin,  and  causes 
sweating.  The  constipating  action  of  opium 
is  sometimes  one  of  its  chief  inconveniences, 
but  in  those  who  consume  it  regularly,  this 
effect  generally  soon  passes  off. 

The  action  of  opium  upon  the  system  is  in 
the  first  place  greatiy  modified  by  custom ; 
persons  who  haoitually  take  it  for  purposes 
of  intoxication,  find  it  necessary,  gradually 
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to  increase  their  dose  if  they  wish  to  expe- 
rience the — to  them— agreeable  influence; 
such  persons,  when  consulting  a  medical 
man,  ought  always  to  inform  him  of  their 
habit,  o£erwise,  when  ordering  what  would 
be  only  a  suitable  dose  for  the  generality  of 
persons,  he  may  be  prescribing  little  more 
than  a  tithe  of  the  ordinary  amoimt  con- 
sumed by  his  patient  It  is,  perhaps,  needless 
to  point  out  that  serious  consequences  mieht 
result.  Again,  the  existence  of  certain  dis- 
eases, particularly  of  a  spasmodic  or  painful 
character,  very  greatly  modifies  the  power 
of  opium  OTer  me  system ;  this  is  pecu- 
liarly exemplified  in  such  diseases  as  lock- 
jaw, &c.  Persons,  even,  who  are  ordinarily 
very  susceptible  to  the  action  of  opium, 
when  suffering  severe  pain,  can  often  take 
it  in  considerable  quantity,  without  expe- 
riencing its  usual  effects,  or,  indeed,  any 
effect  beyond  relief  to  pain.  Age  is  another 
circumstance,  which  affecting  the  power  of 
action  of  all  medicinal  agents,  seems  pecu- 
liarly to  do  so  in  the  case  of  opium,  its  in- 
fluence augmenting  in  a  rapidly  increasing 
proportion  as  the  earliest  epoch  of  life  is 
approached;  indeed,  during  the  first  two 
or  three  years  of  life,  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
ercise too  ^eat  caution  in  the  administra- 
tion of  opium ;  many  accidents  are  known 
to  ensue  from  its  careless,  or  ignorant,  or 
criminal  use,  and  doubtless  many  more 
there  are  which  never  come  to  light.  A 
single  drop  of  laudanum  has  been  known 
to  prove  fatal  to  a  young  infant.  Even  in 
in&ncy,  habit,  nevertheless,  enables  compa- 
ratively large  doses  of  opium  to  be  given, 
but  the  most  lamentable  results  accrue  to 
the  constitution,  and,  ultimately,  death  itself 
may  be  the  consequence.  No  one  should 
be  tempted  to  give  opium  in  any  form  to  a 
child,  imless  under  medical  sanction,  or 
under  the  pressure  of  some  of  such  cir- 
cumstances as  are  pointed  out  in  various 
parts  of  this  work — see  Children — and  when 
It  must  be  given,  it  should  be  in  the  form 
of  laudanum,  in  the  most  cautiously  gradu- 
ated dose.  To  an  infant  under  two  months 
old,  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  a  drop 
only  should  be  given  at  once,  and  repeated 
at  mtervals  of  an  hour,  if  required ;  and 
even  in  this  way,  no  unprofessional  person 
shoidd  venture  to  exceed  the  amount  of 
one  single  drop  of  laudanum  to  an  infant 
under  six  weexs  old. 

Poiaaning  by  opium,  either  by  accident  or 
design,  is  a  very  common  occurrence.  The 
symptoms  generally  set  in  from  half  an 
liour  to  an  hour  alter  the  drug  has  been 
swallowed,  but  this  circumstance  depends 

gartly  upon  the  form  in  which  the  poison 
I  taken,  being  delayed  longer  when  solid 
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opium  has  been  employed,  iniitiimd  o£^  m« 
more  usually  happens,  its  fluid  prepaiatioi^ 
laudanum.     The  symptoms  are,  giddinea 
and  drowsiness,  from  which  the  person  nmr 
be  roused  by  noises,  shaking,  &c. ;  bat 

Siiickly  passes  into  apoplectic  stupor,  wii 
ow,  "  stertorous "  breathing  ;  and,  ulf 
mately,  if  the  case  proves  fatu,  into 
with  or  without  convulsions :  these 
most  common  in  children.    In  addition 
the  above  symptoms,  the  face  is  pale 
ghastly  looking,  the  surfiice  cold,  out  ^ 
be  covered  wiu  perspiration;  the  nrin^ 
unpassed ;  the  pupils  of  the  eye  are  g 
rally  contracted ;  the  odour  of  opium 
possibly  be  detected  in  the  breath. 

The  treatment  of  a  case  of  poisoning^ 
opium  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  to  ^^^ 
cure  the  evacuation  of  the  poison  froom^    ^^lii 
stomach.     For  this  purpose  a  medical 
may  use  the  stomach-pump  ;    but  of 
must  attempt  it  by  emetics. — See  E 
If  sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol)  be    _ 
curable,  half  a  drachm  should  at  one^    lie 
given,  dissolved  in  water ;  or  five  graixxs  of 
sulphate  of   copper  fblue  vitriol),  in.    tht 
same  way ;  or  mustara  or  salt  may  be  "tried 
if  neither  of  the  above  are  at  hand.  *   ^ 
ipecacuanha  combined  with  a  stimulaxit — 
a  couple  of  tea-spoonfuls  of  sal  volatile  or 
of  brandy ;  or  the  throat  may  be  izii^ted 
with  a  feaUier.      In  some  cases,  vomitixig 
and  even  diarrhcea,  occur  spontaneo'O*^* 
and  certainly  diminish  the  danger.    When 
the  stomach  has  been  cleared,  but  not  ^ 
fore,  vegetable  acids— lemon-juioe,  vinegar* 
cream  of  tartar — ^may  be  given  freely  i  ^ 
strong  coffee,  without  either  milk  or  srug^* 
— See  Coffee,     At  the  same  time,  e^^T 
means  must  be  used  to  keep  the  p»ti«i^^ 
from  lapsing  into  lethargy ;  cold,  or  •^^^ 
nate  cold  and  hot,  water,  may  be  da^^^^ 
over  the  body ;  mustard-plasters  use<J-  ***" 
tween  the  shoulders,  and  continaal  in^^^ 
ment  kept  up.    TOiis  is  iisually,  and  "^^ 
properly,  done  by  keeping  the  patieg-^  " 
continual  motion  for  many  hours  bet^J'*'^ 
two  assistants.    Lastly,  galvanism  or  «*^^ 
tricity  may  be  used,  and  artificial  'etfP*'^ 
tion  kept  up.    A  most  remarkable  ^^^^Jt 
recovery,  the  result  of  the  persevering  ^" 
plovmeut  of  these  two  agents— mlv****?* 
and  artificial  respiration — ^is  recoraed  ls>^  ^P* 
Ijincet,  March  27th,  1862,  by  Dr.  Het«p»^ 
under  whose  care  the  case  occurred.     ^,     • 

In  this  case,  a  ** small  tea-spoonful'  ^ 
laudanum  was  given  by  mistake  to  a&  '?' 
fant  but  thirty-nine  days  old,  and  the  wb^ 
retained.     The  case  is' cited  as  an  install 
of  how  much  may  be  done  by  perseTBi'''^ 
and  well-directed  efforts  to  save  life. 

Tannin,  the  active  principle  of  oak  lii'*' 
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for  the  best  itored  e*mgrant  chest ;  and 
therefore  for  any  home  use.  Persons  gene- 
rally, will  find  it  more  adyantageous  to  pur- 
chase the  preparations  readr  made,  but  in 
some  cases,  it  may  be  requisite  to  make 
laudanum  themselves. 

To  make  Laudanum  : — Take  of  opium, 
sliced,  three  ounces ;  water,  thirteen  fluid 
ounces  by  measure.  Macerate  the  opium 
in  the  water,  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  for  a 
couple  of  days,  shaking  up  occasionidiy , 
and  then  add  twenty-seven  ounces  of  recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine ;  macerate  for  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  and  filter.  Of  course  a  much 
smaller  quantity  may  be  made  at  once,  ob- 
serving Uie  same  proportions. 

Laudanum  ana  paregoric  are  best  ad- 
ministered in  water;  Dover's  powder,  or 
the  compound  chalk  powder,  in  some  thick 
substance,  such  as  gruel.  When  solid 
opium  is  given,  it  is  best  in  the  form  of 
pdl,  without  admixture.  Laudanum  is 
sometimes  used  as  an  external  application, 
being  put  into  poultices,  &c. ;  it  is  also  used 
to  rub  on  the  gums  in  toothache.  It  must 
not  be  forgot,  that  in  any  of  these  ways, 
if  employ^  incautiously,  or  in  excessive 
quantity,  it  may  affect  the  system,  and 
even  prove  dangerous.  For  the  use  of 
laudanum  in  clysters,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  article  on  the  subject. 

In  addition  to  the  preparations  of  opium 
above  mentioned,  two  others  require  notice* 
one  of  these,  the  valuable,  though  secret, 
Battley*s  Sedative  Solution,  will  be  found 
noticed  under  its  special  article ;  the  other, 
morphia,  is  the  special  sedative  or  narcotic 
principle  of  opium.  Opium  is  a  very  com- 
poimd  body,  and  incluaes  other  principles, 
on  some  of  which  its  stimulant  and  other 
powers  more  particularly  depend ;  morphia, 
therefore,  beine  separated  from  these,  is 
more  purely  sedative,  and  is  not  found  so 
frequently  to  occasion  the  disagreeable  after- 
effects which  often  follow  the  use  of  opium ; 
in  other  respects,  its  action  and  applica- 
tions are  the  same. 

Morphia,  on  account  of  its  insolubility,  is 
generally  prescribed  in  the  form  of  the 
more  soluble  acetate  or  muriate  of  morphia. 
The  latter  is  the  best  and  more  certain 
preparation  :  dose,  from  quarter  to  half  a 
gram.  The  ffraduated  morphia  lozenge  is  a 
most  effectual  and  comparatively  agreeable 
remedy  in  irritable  cough ;  ten  or  fifteen 
of  the  lozenges  may  be  taken  in  the  course 
of  the  same  number  of  hours.  In  Edin- 
burgh, the  same  lozenge,  combined  with 
ipecacuanha  is  made,  and  is  very  useful  in 
may  cases,  t 

Aefer  Xx>— Poppy — DaJby*a  Carminative — 
Godfrey* a  Cordial,  dErc. 

GhlorodyiM—tM  Appendix. 
T  McpcotlM  b  saoUMr  preparation  of  Opinm  Introdoead  within  the  lest  few  years.    It  certainly  aeemi  to 
^     in  some  cases  where  other  preparations  cannot  be  talien  without  great  inoonTenienoe. 
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hat  been  xeeommended  in  opium  poisoning. 
It  is  perhapa  not  much  to  be  dependea 
on*  but  in  tne  absence  of  other  remedies  a 
Strang  decoction  of  the  bark  might  be  used. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  in  poisoning 
by  opium,  partial  consciousness  may  be 
restored*  and  yet  the  patient,  if  unattended 
to»  may  relapse  and  die.  It  has  been 
■u|;geated  that  many  of  the  symptoms  of 
poisoning  by  opium  are  the  result  of  the 
drrnesa  of  tne  uning  membrane  of  the  air- 
tnbea— which  is  one  of  the  invariable  con- 
sequences— ^preventing  the  due  oxygenation 
or  purification  of  the  blood,  the  fiolct  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of^  especially  as  it  may  be 
remedied  by  making  the  patient  inhale 
steam  freely. 

Hie  quantity  of  opium  required  to  de- 
stroy life,  may  probably  be  stated  at  firom 
four  to  five  grains  of  solid  opium  as  a  dan- 
gerous dose  to  an  adidt,  and  firom  a  drachm 
and  a  half  to  two  drachms  of  laudanum, 
sad  upwards.  The  average  time  in  which 
death  ensues,  in  consequence  of  poisoning 
by  opium,  is  twelve  hours ;  but  it  may  occur 
eonaiderably  earlier. 

Opium  a$  a  medicine  is  useful  in  a  great 
variety  of  diseases,  but  as  its  employment 
is  mentioned  under  the  separate  articles, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  information 
here.  The  most  useful  preparations  of 
opium  arc 

(%ium  powder.— To  be  kept  in  a  well- 
stopped  bottle.  Average  dose  for  an 
adult,  one  grain. 
Uncture  of  opium,  or  laudanum — which 
contains  one  grain  of  solid  opium  in  nine- 
teen minims.  Average  dose  for  an  adult, 
fifteen  to  twenty  minims,  or  about  twenty 
five  to  thirty  drops. 

Of  all  the  preparations  of  opium,  this  is 
the  moat  genmdly  useful  and  valuable,  and 
the  aaijBt.     Its  aose  may  be  regulated  to 
the  minutest  proportion,  and  when  pro- 
perly made,  it  keeps  well. 
Tincture  of  opium  veith  camphor,  or  Pare- 
gorie, — wh<ch  contains  one  grain  of  solid 
opium  to  the  half-ounce.  Average  dose  for 
an  adult,  one  drachm  to  three  drachms. 
Compound  opium  powder  with  ipecacu- 
anha, or  Dover^s  powder  —  which  con- 
taina  one  erain  of  solid  opium  in  ten. — 
See  Dotere  Powder, 
Compound   opinm  powder  with  chalk  — 
which  contains  one  grain  of  opium  in 
forty.      Average  dose,  twenty  to  forty 
grains. 

As  external  applications,  the  soap  and 
o]ii|iiQ  liniment,  and  the  opium  plaster,  are 
^•<>th  useful. 

There  are  many  other  preparations  of 
^*Pi^iin  used,  but  the  above  would  be  ample  | 
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OPODELDOO—is  an  old  name,  aeldom 
uaed  now  by  medical  men,  applied  to  ex- 
teznal  stimulating  embrocations.  The  cam- 
phorated aoap  Imiment  is  the  form  most 
uBually  indicated  by  the  term,  popularly. 

OPTICAL  DELUSIONS— the  result  of 
diseased  or  of  disordered  action  —are  not  un- 
common. Under  the  term,  may  be  included 
the  more  obvious  disorders  of  vision,  such 
as  those  in  which  one-half  of  an  object,  or 
one-half  of  a  word  only,  are  Derceived.  From 
this  state,  up  to  that  in  whiim  figures  of  per- 
sons, either  known  or  unknown,  are  seen, 
either  constantly  or  periodically,  every  fonn 
of  optical  delusion  is  met  with.  Such  cases 
are  generally  connected  with  disorder  in  the 
head,  eitiier  in  the  form  of  disease  of  the 
brain  itself  or  are  occasioned  by  sympathy 
with  disordered  function  in  other  parts  o£ 
the  body,  more  particidarly  the  stomach.* 

ORANOE.  — This  weU  known  and 
wholesome  firuit  is  imported  chiefly  firom 
the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean. 
The  two  varieties  —  me  bitter  or  Seville 
orange,  and  the  sweet  orange,  are  too 
well  known  to  require  description.  The 
perfume  of  the  orange-flower  is  highly 
valued,  and  the  distilled  water  is  used  on 
the  continent  as  an  anti-spasmodic  and 
anod3^e ;  it  is  recommended  as  extremely 
useM  in  hysteria,  in  doses  of  one  or  two 
oimces. 

In  this  country,  the  chief  direct  medicinal 
use  of  the  orange  is  derived  from  the  rind, 
which  yields  an  agreeable,  aromatic,  stimu- 
lant bitter ;  the  rind  of  the  bitter  orange 
is  usually  ordered,  but  that  of  the  sweet 
may  also  be  used,  though  it  is  less  power- 
ful. A  confection,  an  infusion,  a  syrup, 
and  a  tincture  of  orange  peel,  are  all  used. 
A  very  good  infusion  may  be  made,  simply, 
from  an  ounce  of  the  dry*  bitter  orange- 
peel,  twenty  ounces  of  boihng  water  being 
poured  over,  the  whole  allowed  to  stand 
for  twenty  minutes,  and  then  strained ;  the 
addition  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  lemon 
peel  to  the  aoove  quantity  may  be  made 
with  advantage.  The  dose,  as  a  stomachic, 
is  a  wine-glassful  twice  a-da^.  Of  the  sweet 
variety  of  the  orange,  the  Chma,  the  Maltese, 
and  St.  Michael's  are  best  known  in  this 
country ;  the  finest  descriptions  of  the  fruit 
have  a  smooth,  thin,  dark,  rind.  The 
juice  of  the  sweet  orange  contains  princi- 
pally mucilage,  sugar,  and  citric  acid,  and 
IS  one  of  the  most  wholesome  vegetable 
juices  we  possess,  particularly  in  the  cham- 
ber of  sickness ;  ue  cellular  pulp  of  the 
orange,  however,  in  which  the  mice  is  con- 
tained, is  very  indigestible,  and  when  swal- 
lowed, as  it  often  is  by  children,  is  apt 
to  produce  disorder^  pasung  through  the  t  Carptatar's  Plijaiok«j. 

*  For  Mma  ranarks  opon  Colonr  BIlndmM— «ae  Appendix. 

t  It  aajr  b«  Uken  m  an  toclMD  thmt  bsif-tes  is  noi  property  mada,  onleH  K  coataios  all  Ihs 
aromatie  prioetplea. 


bowels  unchanged.  It  is  a  good  nUi 
case  of  young  children,  to  give  ue  < 
juice  squeezed  into  a  glass. 

ORBIT.— The  cavi^  in  the  a] 
which  the  eye  is  placed. 

OSMAZOME  is  the  animal  princ 
which  the  peculiar  and  anreeabie  fla 
cooked  meat  depends,  it  is  most 
festly  developed  m  decoctions  of  met 
as  soups,  &c.t 

OSSIFICATION.— The  format 

bone.    **  The  first  development  of  1 

commonly  preceded  by  ine  formati 

cartilaginous  (gristly)  structure^  wh 

cupies  the  place  the  bone  is  i^ 

to  take  ;  and  it  has  been  common] 

sidered,  that  the  bone  is  formed 

ossification  of  the  cartilage  (gristle). 

however,  does  not  appear  to  be  th 

for  none  of  the  peculiar  substance 

cartilage — chondrme— can  be  found 

feet  bone."     **The  process  of  tm^ 

formation,  alwavs  commences  in  the 

diate  neighbourhood  of  blood  vessels, 

pass  down  into  canals  excavated  in  tl 

stance  of  the  cartilage;   the  spots 

these  vascular  canals  are    especial 

veloped,  are  termed  centres  of  ossifi) 

We  usually  find  one  of  these  in  the 

of  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  and  one  i 

end ;  in  the  flat  bones,  there  is  gei 

one  in  the  middle  of  the  surface,  ai 

in  each  of  the  principal  projections 

to  the  period  when  a  bone  attains  i 

dimensions,  the  parts  which  contai 

tinct  centres,  are  not  connected  by  o 

(bony)  union,  but  only  by  cartilage,  i 

they  fall  apart  when  this  decompoae 

purpose  of  this  is  to  allow  an  men 

the  size  of  the  bone  by  the  growUi  of 

lage  between  its  detached  portionsy 

cartilage  may  give  place  to  bonv  stn 

when  uiere  is  no  further  need  ot  inci 

— See  EpiphyaU, 

After  tile  formation  of  bone  has 
completed,  the  changes  which  take 
in  its  component  particles  appear  to 
slowly,  but  should  injury  be  ini^ift^jva, 
in  the  form  of  fracture,  or  as  a  oonsec 
of  disease,  by  which  a  portion  of  b 
destroyed,  the  formation  of  new  b 
often  extremely  rapid,  and  in  Uie  coi 
time,  extremely  p^ect ;  the  new  atr 
in  every  way  resembling  the  old.  1 
union  of  fractures  by  the  formation  o 
bono  has  already  been  alluded  to 
article,  Fmcture, 

As  all  are  aware,  the  bones  of 
animals  are  much  more  cartiUginoai 
those  of  older  ones,  they  contain 
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Bore  aninul  mAtter,  ivikich,  ai  life  advancef, 
dinnniiihft,  and  giyes  place  to  a  larger  pro- 
portioa  of  minenl  ingredient.  It  is  not, 
ikowe?er,  in  tlie  bones  alone  that  this  ten- 
dency to  increase  of  mineral  deposit — ossifi- 
cition— is  observed;  the  bod^,  generallj, 
uk  old  a^  becomes  more  rigid,  and  bony 
depoiit  IS  Ibund  in  structures  that  do 
aoC  ordinarily  contain  it.  Some  struo- 
toi«i  are,  however,  much,  more  olmoxious 
to  tkii  than  others.  It  is  matter  of  popu- 
Iv  iafonnation,  that  the  heart  is  very 
Uable  to  be  the  seat  of  ossification  in  ad- 
yneed  life ;  this  occurs  more  especially 
IB  ^  structure  of  its  Talves,  and  m  con- 
BBCtiBn  with  them— see  Heart  ^elao  in  the 
mti  of  the  arteries  which  supply  its  own 
■QKolar  substance ;  a  change  which  is 
oAn  feand  to  have  been  associated  with 
vnnptoms  of  **  angina  pectoris."  This  ten- 
«ney,  howerer,  to  the  deposit  of  bone 
•boot  the  arteries  of  the  heart,  extends 
tbooghout  the  arterial  system  generally, 
emin^  these  otherwise  elastic  tubes  to  be- 
come ngid,  and  thus  impairing  the  impor- 
tau  power  they  possess  in  health  and  in 
euh  life  of  aasistmg  to  propel  each  wave 
cf  owod  which  the  heart-contraction  oom- 
■ms  throu||h  the  body.  *  See  CircttlatiaH, 
"nui  diange  m,  and  enfeeblement  of^  the 
pmr  of  the  arteries,  is  one  great  and 
^npaating  cause  of  many  of  the  diseases 
of  old  age.  Other  parts,  such  as  those 
cooaeetea  with  the  larjmx,  &c.,  are  liable 
to  bceome  oanverted  into  bone  as  life  ad- 
^fiaees.  The  subject  could  not  profitably 
^jponued,  further  here. 
Beftr  to  — BofM — Cartilage '•^Fraotures^ 

OVARIUM,  on  OVARY— is  the  recep- 
tMle  in  which  are  contained,  either  in  plant 
« taimal,  the  germs  of  the  future  seed  or 

2>  This  orary  in  the  human  female  is 
it  to  a  rariety  of  diseases,  such  aa  in- 
fevaation,  &c.,  which  often  give  rise  to 
■ttJT  obscure  s3rmptoms  in  organs  appa- 
vntty  quite  disconnected  with  those  which 
*>*  the  primary  aeat  of  the  irritation. 
I^nptT  of  the  OTary  is  one  of  the  most 
|i>eni  affections  of  Uie  organ ;  tapping,  or 
^^  operations  may  be  required  for  its 

OVUM— Uterally,  means  an  egg.  The 
tcm  ii  generally  applied  to  this  germ  of 
^  ftitore  being,  after  it  has  been  fertilized 
Vf  tlM  male ;  prerious  to  that,  the  term 
*^  is  used.  After  fertilization,  the  ovule 
*  tibe  plant  becomes  the  seed ;  that  of  the 
■uul,  the  egg,  in  which  and  from  which 
^  fatiire  animal  is  formed,  either  out  of 
ff  vitibin  tito  body  of  the  mother.    See 
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OXAIJC  ACID— is  one  of  what  are 
called  the  vegetxtble  acids,  beuiff  found 
ready  formed — in  combination  wiu  potass 
«-in  various  plants,  such  as  the  common 
wood  sorrels,  tne  common  sorrel,  the  garden 
rhubarb,  &c.  It  is  also  formed  in  some  dis- 
ordered states  within  the  animal  body,  and 
is  excreted  in  the  urine,  in  combination  with 
lime.— See  Urine,  Oxalic  acid  may  also  be 
formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  sugar 
or  starch,  to  which  bodies  it  approaches, 
nearly,  in  composition,  being  formed  of 
carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  certain 
definite  proportions,  or  in  other  words,  of 
carbon  and  oxygen  along  with  the  elements 
of  water.  Oxahc  acid  is  generally  met  with 
in  tlie  form  of  small  white  crystals.  Oxalic 
acid  is  not  now  used  medicinally ;  formerly, 
it  was  so,  in  the  form  of  the  wood  sorrel, 
which  was  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  febrifuge  acid  drinks,  whey,  &c. ; 
but  there  are  many  substitutes,  such  as 
lemon-juice,  better  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
and  less  suspicious. 

Wliat  is  known  in  the  shops  under  the 
name  of  "  essential  salt  of  lemons,"  or  salt 
of  sorrel,  is  a  compound  of  oxalic  acid  with 
potassa,  and  was  fwmerly  obtained  from 
the  wood  sorrel. 

Oxalic  acid  derives  its  chief  importance 
here,  frx>m  its  frequent  effect  as  a  poison, 
either  by  accident  or  design.  The  accidents 
have  generally  arisen,  in  consequence  of 
oxalic  acid  having  been  sold  or  taken  in 
mistime  for  Epsom  salts,  the  crystals  of  the 
two  closely  resembling  one  another;  the 
precaution  of  tasting  a  single  crystal  would 
be  sufficient  to  detect  the  difference. 

The  symptoms  jHroduced  by  poisoning  by 
oxalic  acid  vary  considerably.  "^^Hien  a 
large  dose  has  been  swallowed,  the  chief 
effect  is  complete  prostration  of  strength, 
in  fact,  a  state  of  collapse,  accompanied 
with  stupor,  in  which  the  patient  dies, 
often  within  thirty  minutes  after  taking  the 
poison.  Severe  pain  at  the  stomach  usually 
comes  on  soon  after  the  poison  has  been 
swmllowed,  but  this,  and  vomiting  which 
also  genextdly  occurs,  and  continues  with 
great  severity,  may  be  absent.  The  vomited 
matters  are  strongly  acid,  and  dark  in  colour, 
llie  rapidity  with  which  death  often  ensues 
after  a  poisonous  dose  of  oxalic  acid  has 
been  swmllowed,  renders  it  almost  impos- 
sible, in  many  cases,  to  procure  meoical 
assistance  in  time ;  it  is,  therefore,  highly 
desirable  that  the  most  prompt  measures 
riiould  be  adopted  by  those  around.  The 
principle  of  treatment  is  based  on  the  fact, 
that  the  very  soluble  oxalic  acid  itself^  forms 
with  lime  especially,  and  with  magnesia, 
insoluble  and,  therefine,  comparatively  less 
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hurtful  compounds.  Chalk  or  whitmg»  the 
carbonate  of  lime  mixed  up  with  water,  is 
the  best  possible  antidote,  and  should  be 
giTen  freely ;  if  this  is  not  at  hand  on  the 
emergency,  a  portion  of  old  mortar  should 
be  tsSLon  as  a  substitute,  rubbed  up  with 
milk  and  water,  and  given  as  quickly  as 
possible,  or,  instead  of  it,  magnesia.  If  none 
of  these  remedies  can  be  procured,  very 
copious  draughts  of  water  should  be  given 
to  promote  vomiting,  which  in  any  case 
should  be  excited,  if  it  has  not  been 
already  occasioned  by  the  poison.  Hiere 
was  formerly  a  prejudice  against  giving 
water  largely  in  oxalic  acid  poisoning,  from 
the  fear  that  it  might  favour  the  solution, 
and  passage  of  the  salt  into  the  blood ;  the 
practice  has,  however,  been  found  advan- 
tageous, provided  free  vomiting  is  en- 
couraged. Of  course,  whilst  these  measures 
are  in  progress,  medical  aid  should  be 
sought.  Should  the  patient  survive  the 
poisoning,  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the 
stomach  and  alimentary  canal  must  be 
expected  which  will  require  the  most 
soothing  treatment,  chiefly  bv  demulcent 
medicines  and  diet,  and  it  may  oe  by  leeches 
to  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

OX-GAXL.— The  eall  or  bile  of  the  ox 
has  been  much  lauded  as  a  remedy  in 
habitual  constipation.  A  few  years  aeo, 
it  was  extensively  tried,  and  undoubtedly 
proved,  and  does  prove  serviceable  in  certain 
cases,  but,  perhaps,  havinff  been  over- 
praised, it  seems  to  have  become  again 
almost  too  much  neglected.  In  some  cases 
of  constipation  in  pregnancy,  it  answers 
extremely  well,  and  is  very  safe.  Its  pre- 
paration for  medicinal  purposes  is  simple, 
all  that  is  required  being,  to  place  a  quan- 
tity of  fresh  ox-gall  in  a  flat  dish,  in  a 
sufficiently  warm  situation —such  as  an  oven 
— and  permit  evaporation  to  go  on,  till  the 
gall  becomes  sufficiently  Arm  to  make  into 
pills,  of  which  from  flve  to  ten  gprains  weight 
mav  be  taken  once  or  twice  a-day.  Besides 
acting  as  an  aperient,  ox-gall  has  been  said 
to  assist  digestion ;  this  may  be,  either  from 
its  bitter-giving  tone  to  the  stomach,  or  from 
its  giving  its  own  chemical  aid  to  the  solu- 
tion of  certain  constituents  of  the  food.* 

OXYDE  OP  BISMUTH.— See  Bismuth. 

OXYGEN  GAS— is  one  of  the  elemen- 
tary bodies,  and  if  one  is  more  important 
than  anoUier,  it,  perhaps,  is  entitled  to  the 
first  place.  Its  name,  derived  from  two 
Greek  words,  was  given  in  consequence  of 
the  erroneous  idea  that  it  was  the  sole 
cause  of  acid  properties  in  bodies ;  it  has 
also  been  named  "empyreal  air"  **dephlo^- 
licated  air,"  &c.  Oxygen  gas,  in  mechanical 
mixture  with  nitrogen,  constitutes  the  air  of 


the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  our  gilobe, 
see  Air, — and  on  its  presence  in  due  pro- 
portion, depends  the  continuance  of  anunal 
existence,  the  phenomena  of  combustion, 
&c.  Whether  the  nitrogen  gas  with  which 
oxygen  is  mingled  in  the  atmosphere  fiiUUs 
other  objects  or  not,  it  certainly  does  the  im- 
portant one  of  diluting  it,  and  of  tempering 
its  potent  agency,  which,  were  it  not  for 
this  dilution,  would  act  with  such  chemical 
energy,  as  must  quickly  prove  destructive  to 
organised  life  upon  our  globe,  as  at  present 
constituted. 

Oxygen,  in  combination,  forms  what  are 
called  bane  oxidet.  These  are  bodies  such 
as  potass,  soda,  oxide  of  iron,  &c.,  which 
tend  to  unite  with  its  next  class  of  com- 
pounds, the  acids.  Besides  these,  oxygen 
forms  compounds  which  do  not  exhibit  apt- 
ness for  entering  into  combination. 

Further,  oxvgen,  by  uniting  in  difierent 
proportions  wiu  tiie  same  bod^ — such  as 
nitrogen — may  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  very 
different  compounds.  Oxygen  has  never 
been  separated  in  a  p^abfo  form ;  it  is 
known  by  its  effects.  The  important  part 
which  oxygen  plays  in  the  yarious  fulfil- 
ments of  animal  life  and  existence,  has 
rendered  the  foregoing  notice  neceasary. 
Under  such  articles  as  Animal  Heat^  Atr, 
Blood,  Digestion,  Motor  Chanffo,  Rupiratiom, 
S^e,,  the  reader  will  find  those  fnlfilmenti 
and  effects  sufficiently  entered  into.  Thit 
employment  of  oxygen  in  the  form  of  in* 
halation,  as  a  remedial  agent  in  various 
diseases,  has  often  been  proposed,  but  never 
established  in  practice. 

OXYMEL.~A  mixture  of  honey  ao(^ 
vinegar.  Simple  oxymel  is  made  m  th^ 
proportion  of  five  pounds  of  honey  to  serpi 
ounces  of  acetic  acid,  and  eight  ounces 
water. 

Oxymel  of  squUl  is  made  by  mixing  fo%^T 
ounces  of  squill  vinegar  with  half  a  pooK^d 
of  honey. 

The  above  are  pleasant  and  useful  prepa- 
rations in  some  forms  of  catarrh  and  coo^i, 
and  may  either  be  used  alone,  or  combing 
with  other  medicines. 

OXYMURI ATIC  ACID,— the  old  nMXo^ 
for  chlorine. 

OYSTERS.— Respecting  the  whole»o«"«- 
ness  of  this  well-known  shell-fish,  >^?\} 
difference  of  opinion  exists  among  ^^^f^ 
men ;  nutritious,  especially  when  uno<K>*?°' 
they  certainly  are,  but  their  digestatF*^ 
in  all  probability  depends  greatly  upcy^  ^ 
person  by  whom  they  are  eaten.  ^<^ 
whose  stomachs  generally  require  j«»?^ 
consideration,  can  eat  oysters  in  moder^''^ 
with  impunity :  Dr.  I'aris,  howevtf*  ***' 
demns  them  for  invalids.     Oysters  h*^* 


•  Ox  QtXi  bM  bMn  sdmtttcd  Into  the  BriUtta  PbarroaoopceU  m  a  medioinsl  sgtnt,  and  is  fIVM  la  tb*  ^ 
of  fiv«  to  tea  graiii«,  dtber  lu  tbo  form  of  plU  or  capsule. 
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tkoQ^  nzely,  like  other  shell  fish,  caiised 
lymptoms  of  irritant  poisoning. 

OZOK — is  a  *'  sabetance  "  of  penetrating 
odoor,  which,  according  to  M.  Sch5nbein, 
who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject, 
ii  eoostantly  liberated  in  greater  or  less 
<)UBtitj'  in  the  atmosphere,  according  to 
Om  derelopment  of  eleciricitj.  He  has 
ueertained  it  to  be  generally  most  abun- 
dntly  dereloped  during  winter  while  there 
ii  now,  or  during  stormy  weather  in  simi- 
■er.  F^om  these  circumstances,  and  from 
iti  properties  in  respect  to  the  respiratory 
fiaetioDS,  M.  SchOnbein  is  disposed  to  attn- 
hute  to  tills  substance,  the  production  of 
tone  of  those  epidemic  catarrhs — influenza, 
Ibc^which  so  efidently  depend  on  atmo- 
iphcrie  causes.  By  others,  ozon  is  con- 
■tod  to  be  oxygen  in  a  peculiar  condition. 
The  mbject  is  one  of  much  interest.  * 

PAIN.— Tlie  sense  of  pain,  like  other 

wimtiona,  originates  m  Uie  nerres,  and 

^  generally  tqfpeart  to  be  located  in  the 

pnii  where  their  ultimate  branches  termi- 

Mte;  the  peroeptiou  of  pain,  however,  by 

^  M&tient  being,  must  depend  upon  the 

Ml,  the  sense  of  it  being  conveyed  to 

^  oigaa  bT  the  nerves.    This  we  know, 

^Qtiialy,  to  oe  the  case,  for  if  the  nervous 

MsuBimications  with  the  brain  are  cut  off,  as 

WiUJnry  to  the  spinal  cord, — see  Nerves— or 

Vwt  organ  itseu  is  oppressed,  as  in  stupor, 

(Here  is  no  sensation,  and  consequently  no 

Ptin.     There  may  be  the  appearance  of 

*Httation,  and  of  pain  being  felt,  in  conse- 

fiK&ce  ci  reflex  action,  as  explained  under 

Jtide  **  Nervetf"  but  it  is  appearance  only. 

^■nj  portion,  almost,  of  the  healthy  body, 

*^  iBJisred,  pain  is  felt,  because  the  univer- 

^Ihr<<UstriDuted  nerve  branches  are  injured 

^  flie  process,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 

^^  Knsation  is  referred  to  the  seat  of  the 

^v^QTf ;  but  pain  being  felt  in  a  particular 

*^^    ^  or  as  if  in  a  particular  part,  is  not 

azily  indicative  of  injury  at  the  place 

it  is  felt ;  it  may  arise  m)m  irritation 

the  nerve  cord,  which  supplies  the  part, 

sbnost  any  part  of  its  course.     This  is 

Bit  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  cases  of 

P«iQDS  who  have  suffered  amputation  of  a 

*SBb,  and  who  often  experience  the  sensa- 

^oa  of  pain,  as  if  in  the  member  they  had 

Iqk.    Similar,  in  some  degree,  to  the  above, 

flie  sympathetic  pains  observed  in  some 

of  disease ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 

at  the  point  of  the  shoulder   from 

^  tion  of  the  liver,  the  pain  in  the  knee 

^jhich  is  so  general  an  accompaniment  of 

»>ip-disesw.  or  the  pain  in  the  legs  which 

*BS7  residt  from  acid  in  the  stomach.  Pain, 

^hwifcre.  although  a  most  valuable  guide 
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in  the  investigation  of  disease,  is  by  no 
means  an  unerring  one,  and  must  not  be 
too  implicitly  trusted. 

The  factdtv  or  power  of  feeling  pain,  the 
"sensibility  '  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
animal  body,  when  in  a  healthy  condition, 
varies  greatly,  depending  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  supply  of  nerves  they  receive,  thuSa 
such  parts  as  bones,  tendons,  ligaments,  &c., 
are  generally  but  little  sensitive ;  when,  how* 
ever,  they  become  inflamed,  they  are  acutely 
so.  Further,  it  would  seem  that  certain 
affections  of  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous 
system,  greatly  increase  the  sensibility  to 
pain,  as  well  as  diminish  it,  more  partiou- 
larly  affection  of  the  spinal  cord.  Such  is 
the  case  in  hydrophobia,  lock-jaw,  &c.,  in 
which  every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  becomes  painfully  sensitive. 

liastly,  in  functional  disorder,  or  irrita- 
bility of  the  nervous  system,  such  as  occurs 
'n  hysteria,  there  is  often  intense  suscepti- 
bility to  pain,  as  well  as  to  other  outward 
impressions,  but  this  evidently  depends  on 
very  different  causes,  and  requires  very  dif- 
ferent treatment  from  the  cases  aoove- 
mentioned.— See  Hysteria,  Pain  is  not  af 
all  times  referred  to  the  terminations  of  thr 
nerve,  in  neuralgia  either  of  the  head  oi 
face,  or  affecting  the  great  nerve  of  thr 
thigh  and  leg, — sciatica — the  pain  is  often 
complained  of  in  the  site  of  the  main  cord 
of  the  nerve  itself. 

Pain  varies  greatly  in  kind,  as  all  know ; 
it  is  dull  and  achin;;,  sharp  and  cutting, 
throbbing,  tinglinz,  smarting,  burning,  &c., 
these  dilierences  depending  in  some  mea- 
sure upon  the  part  affected.  Inflammation 
of  the  skin  is  generally  accompanied  with 
pain  of  a  burning,  tingling,  or  smarting 
character ;  that  of  a  '*  serous  membrane, 
such  as  lines  the  chest,  causes  pain  that 
lA  sharp  and  cutting,  which  is  the  case 
in  pleurisy ;  the  pain  of  toothache  is  dull, 
achmg,  and  throbbing ;  the  pain  of  spasm 
is  sharp,  but  distinguished  from,  that  of 
inflammation  by  not  being  aggravated  by 
pressure. 

It  is  probable — and  cases  of  hysteria 
justify  the  supposition — that  some  persons 
are  much  more  acutely  sensible  of  pain  than 
others;  it  is  certain,  that  some  bear  it 
much  better,  both  physically  and  mentally, 
than  others.  It  is  sometimes  of  import- 
ance to  ascertain  this  ;  it  may  be  done  at 
times,  by  remarking,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  apply  a  blister,  how  far  the  irritability, 
either  mental  or  physical,  is  excited  by  it. 

Pain  is  not  an  unmitigated  evil ;  were  it  not 
for  its  warning,  we  should  be  liable,  unwit- 
tingly, to  inflict  all  manner  of  injuries  upon 
our  bodies.  We  see  this  in  cases  in  which  the 


*  Tor  farther  Inrormation  ■■  to  Osoo*— tee  App^iMUz. 
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Bensibilitj  to  pain  is  impaired  or  destroyed, 
in  oonsequence  of  disease  of  the  brain,  or  of 
paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  sensation.  In  the 
former  case  more  especiallTt  as  has  already 
been  alluded  to  in  this  work,  serious  results 
may  follow  forgetfulness  of  this  faot ;  the 
feet,  either  of  an  adult  or  of  a  child,  may  be 
parboiled,  or  a  mustard  plaster  may  be  kept 
on  the  skin  till  the  most  seTere  enSects  are 
produced,  simply  because  the  warning  symj)- 
tom  of  pain  is,  for  the  time  being,  in  abey- 
ance. This  is  no  imaginary  possioility,  and 
it  is  one,  the  occurrence  of  which  uiould 
deseryedly  Imng  down  the  censure  of  gross 
carelessness  upon  any  one  under  whose 
management  it  might  happen. 

The  absence  of  sensibility  to  pain,  in  con- 
nection with  oases  of  apoplectic  stupor,  &c., 
is  what  we  may  expect ;  it  sometimes,  how- 
ever, occurs  whilst  the  mental  feusulties 
remain  actiye ;  this,  when  it  does  happen,  is 
generally  after  some  severe  accident,  such 
as  an  extensive  bum  or  the  like,  which 
seems  to  oyerwhelm  the  nervous  system,  in 
such  cases,  the  seyerest  operations  may  be 
undergone  without  suffering,  but  the  symp- 
tom is  one  of  the  most  fiital  import. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  pain,  or  its 
alleviation,  is  by  no  means  a  light  considera- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  disMe,  the  mere 
sensation  of  it  exerts  a  great  call  upon  the 
system,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  indeed  the 
author  has,  he  beUeves,  seen  it,  for  a  person 
to  die  from  severe  pain  alone,  hence  the  in- 
estimable Talue  of  those  modem  discoveries, 
the  anaesthetic,  or  pain  relieving  powers,  of 
chloroform  and  ether,  which,  by  saving  a 
patient  the  exhausting  shock  of  the  pain  of 
a  severe  surgical  operation,  place  hun  in  a 
much  more  favourable  condition  for  recovery 
than  he  would  be  without  their  aid,  a  con- 
sideration, which  fiir  outbalances  the  few 
and  far-between  £stal  accidents  which  have 
undeniably  followed  the  use  of  the  above 
agents.  It  is  the  fisct  of  the  exhausting 
tendency  of  pain,  which  renders  opium  so 
valuable  a  medicine,  and  one,  the  existence 
of  which  so  abundantly  testifies  of  the  bene- 
ficence of  our  Creator,  who,  in  conferring 
upon  man  the  liability  to  suffer  from  the 
warning  pang  of  pain  as  a  necessary  ad- 
jimct  to  his  present  being,  has  also  given 
the  means  of  its  alleviation. 

Although,  however,  it  may  be  advisable 
in  most  cases  to  alleviate  or  annul  pain,  and, 
when  it  is  very  severe,  imperative  to  do  so, 
it  is  possible  to  sacrifice  too  much  to  the 
one  object.  Oenerally  speaking,  it  is  not 
difficidt,  for  a  time,  at  least,  to  overwhelm 
the  sensations  of  pain  by  powerful  doses  of 
anodynes ;  and  although,  as  fiir  as  can  be 
done,  oonsistent  with  other  means  of  treat- 


ment, suffering  should  be  relievad,  it  ma 
not  be  desirable  totally  to  annihilate  ^i^ 
is,  in  many  cases,  an  index  of  the  pvonei 
of  a  disoroer ;  neither  can  it  be  advismt  t 
sacrifice  to  the  one  object — the  alleviatiom  c 
pain— other  considerations  of  man  viti 
and  lastinff  import.  In  other  vrorda,  i 
would  not  be  right  to  give,  for 
large  dose  of  opium  to  annul  a  pi 
with  the  risk  or  certainty  of  mi 
with  some  of  the  secretions  or  excretioni  e 
the  body,  such  as  that  of  th«  farondui 
membrane,  the  due  performance  of  whid 
must  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  ultisiiil 
well-being  of  the  patient.  This  point  i 
dwelt  upon,  because  it  is  one  on  whick  Ai 
public  require  a  little  enlightenment.  T 
unprofessional  persons,  the  man  who  bmh 
Quickly  relieves  that  which  every  psttw 
thinks  the  most  prominent  symptom  Of  hi 
case— pain— naturally,  perhaps,  appean  ti 
be  the  superior  practitioner  to  one  ifb 
does  so  more  slowly;  but  yet,  tilie  laMa 
may  be  following,  by  &r,  the  aaler,  and  om 
may  add,  more  conscientious  practice,  aai 
be  much  more  likely  to  conduct  his  cu%,  fa 
the  end,  to  a  successful  inue,  than  if  hi 
had  sunk  other  considerations  belEm  tib 
one — ^the  relief  of  the  present  pain.  Tk 
relief  of  pain  by  anodynes  see  Anodjfm 
has  been  chiefly  aUuded  to  in  the  ^amgoiai 
remarks,  these  being  the  remedies  wfaid 
were  most  likelj,  from  their  renkarkaUi 
power  of  subduing  pain,  to  be  resorted  lo 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  really  more  imyor 
tant  indications  and  methods  of  treatOMttt 
There  are,  however,  other  means  of  allefi* 
tion,  which  cannot  strictly  be  cidled  ani' 
dynes,  but  which  may,  in  many  cansi»  ^ 
used  with  much  advantage,  without  biin| 
open  to  the  objections  which  hold  gooi 
against  opium  and  the  like.  Of  then 
heat,  especially  when  combined  wM 
moisture,  is  at  once  the  most  usefrd  mi 
generally  applicable ;  cold  may  answer  fik 
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same  purpose  in  some  cases,  but  not 
rally,  except  in  pain  affecting  the 
The  position  of  the  body,  or  of  a  limb,  th 
mechanical  support  of  a  jMinful  part,  Mm 
to  relieve  its  natural  weight,  or  to  tib 
pressure  off  the  site  of  the  pain,  and  thm 
it  on  some  sound  texture ;  the  abstnoCiii 
of  blood  by  leeches,  scarifieationa — as  ahtnil 
in  the  case  of  the  gums,  which,  by  reliei^m 
the  swelling  and  tension,  also  relieye  111 
pressure  upon  the  extreme  nerve-bnadNii 
— and  many  other  remedies  applioobls  t 
the  relief  of  pain,  are  to  be  kept  in  mind 
Lastly,  the  kind  word  and  the  gentle  ton 
are  anodynes,  which,  though  they  may  not  n 
lieve  real  pain,  will  vet,  eiUier  in  ric^  or  pool 
make  it  more  bearable,  and 
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«f  hanning,  giTe  the  double  blessing  on 
liNBthit  bestow  and  on  tbem  that  receive. 

Refer  to—Ntrvea — Opium, 

FAINTS  AXD  PAINTING.— The  inju- 
rioQi  effe^  exerted  upon  the  health  of 
tboM  jrko  occupy  newly-painted  housed  or 
lOQOi^  is  a  cinnunstance  too  frequently, 
•udooked.  That  liTins  in,  and  especially 
fktpnf  in  rooma  which  have  been  newly 
fimtod  with  "oil  colours,"  does  occasion 
BMiyfeelingSt  such  as  headache,  &c.,  most 
tm  Vutify,  but  that  the  effect  produced  is 
■ore  than  transient  uneasiness,  is  evident 
ftn  tihe  fatal  influence  the  same  circum- 
teees  exert  upon  birds,  &c. 

Bderto — Lead, 

PADTTEB'S  COUa  — See   Colic  and 

PAINTER'S  PARALYSIS.-See  Lead 

PALATES.— The  palates  are  divided  into 
kndnidsoft.  "Die  former  is  the  ridged  roof 
tf  the  mouth,  which,  commencing  behind 
iW  i^per  teeth,  extends  backwards,  and 
■■fes  into  the  soft  palate,  which  is  a  fold 
■autain  of  the  mucous  membrane  linine 
the  BMNitfa,  and  from  the  centre  of  which 
^cpoids  the  UTula,  a  small  rounded  projec- 
tni  vhich  any  one  may  see  by  examining 
hiiawa  throat  in  a  glass.— See  Uvula.  From 
■^  iida  of  the  uvula  proceed  two  arched 
"fiDsis"  or  folds  of  membrane,  an  anterior 
ala  posterior,  between  which,  on  each  side, 
aplaeed  the  tonsil.— See  TonsiL  The  soft 
pilate^  during  the  act  of  swallowing,  pre- 
wiB  the  regurgitation  of  food  into  the  nose, 
vUlit,  at  the  same  time,  the  arched  pillars 
•kon  described,  by  closing  over  the  root  of 
the  toogne,  keep  the  morsel  from  passing 
Wk  into  the  mouth.  The  membrane  within 
the  mouth,  which  covers  the  hard  palate,  is 
Nils  to  be  the  seat  of  small  blisters,  par- 
Miily  ia  those  who  suffer  from  some  forms 
Maldigestion ;  in  such  cases,  of  course,  the 
sne^  sad  not  the  effect,  requires  treatment. 
--8et  buKguHon,  The  hard  palate  is  oc- 
MaouDy  deficient  at  birth,  and  to  so  great 
natnt,  aa  to  require  the  introduction  of 
•  ■^rlsllic  plate  to  fill  up  the  gap.  In  such 
^fm,  the  flsaure  often  extends  through  the 
*^  palate,  dividing  the  uvula  into  two 
IMi.  These  "congenital"  affections  arc 
l^oally  associated  with  hare-lip,  and,  like 
K  nqoive  the  operative  aid  of  the  surgeon 
^  their  reparation.  Fortunately,  recent 
i^frovements  in  the  mode  of  operating, 
leniciikudT  by  !^rofessor  Fergusson,  of 
K^g*s  CoUege«  have  rendered  the  measures 
iMrted  to  much  more  generally  successful 
thn  fbimerly. 
Bcier  to—JVose— 2V0a^—  ToruiU—  Uvula, 
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PALLIATIVES  —  are  remedial  agents 
which  aim  rattter  at  relieving  urgent  symp. 
toms,  than  at  curing  or  removing  the  disease 
which  these  symptoms  indicate.  Too  often 
it  happens,  that  the  palliative  is  all  that  is 
left  for  even  the  highest  skUl  to  administer, 
and  if  that  skill  cannot  hinder  the  breaking 
of  the  **  golden  bowl,"  or  the  snapping  of 
the  ••  sUver  cord  "  which  binds  the  Imng 
man  to  life  in  this  world;  it  is  much  to 
be  thankful  for,  that  there  are  means  and 
remedies  which  mitigate  the  pangs  of  fatal 
disease.  There  are  diseases  which  baffle 
the  most  searching  investigation  not  only 
in  the  living  body  but  in  the  doEul,  and 
there  arc  others  which,  although  recognized, 
are  so  only — in  the  present  state  of  our  knotc- 
ledge — ^to  tell  that  they  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  aid  to  cure ;  in  such,  the  pidlia- 
tive  only  remains,  and  if  this  be  the  case  witli 
educated  skill,  how  often,  rather  how  gene- 
rally must  it  be  so  with  the  limited  Imow- 
ledge  of  the  unprofessional ;  on  this  account, 
in  a  work  like  the  present  addressed  to  the 
latter,  palliative  treatment  occupies  a  large 
space  amid  the  remedial  measures  recom- 
mended as  being  **mo8t  safely  usable  by 
those  who  are  put  in  possession  of  the  in- 
formation." 

Refer  to — Pain, 

PALM-OIL,— yielded  by  the  fruit  of  a 
species  of  cocoa-nut,  is  brought  to  this 
coimtry  as  a  substance  the  consistence  of 
butter.  It  is  used  as  an  external  applica- 
tion for  similar  purposes  as  the  olive  and 
other  oils,  but  is  in  no  way  superior. 

PALPITATION  OP  the  BDEART— is 
unusual  action  of  that  organ,  of  which  the 
patient  is  sensible;  it  may  take  the  form 
either  of  a  fluttering  sensation  about  the 
region  of  the  heart,  perhaps  extending  into 
the  throat,  or  it  may  amoimt  to  violent 
beating,  either  rcsular  or  irregular. 

The  liability  of  the  heart's  action  to  be 
increased  by  exciting  emotions  of  the  mind, 
almost  of  any  kind,  whether  of  fear  or  of 
joy,  renders  palpitation  a  very  common 
affection,  and  when  it  occurs  only  under 
occasional  circumstances  like  tiie  above,  one 
which  cannot  be  considered  otherwise  than 
a  perfectly  natural  ocouxrence.  When, 
however,  palpitation  arises  on  every  trivial 
occasion,  either  of  mental  emotion  or  of 
physical  exertion,  or  without  occasion  at 
all,  as  it  often  does,  even  during  rest  in  bed, 
then  it  requires  attention,  not  solely  on 
account  of  we  discomfort  it  gives  rise  to,  but 
because  it  may  lay  the  foundation  of  disease 
of  the  organ  which  is  so  constantly  subject 
to  over-excitement.  It  has  already  been 
stated  in  tiiis  work,  that  heart  affections 
have  been  observetl  to  become  more  conunnu 


*  See  slw  Drop-Wriit— AppetuUz. 
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after  seasons  of  mucli  public  excitement  of 
any  kind,  an  effect  traceable  only  to  the 
frequent  disturbance  of  the  organ  by  the 
passions  or  emotions. 

Palpitation  of  the  heart,  independent  of 
disease,  is  most  liable,  indeed  is  very  liable 
to  occur  in  the  young  of  both  sexes,  and  in 
females  particularly,  soon  after  the  age  of 
puberty,  in  the  latter,  being  yerv  generally 
associated  with  hysterical  tenaencies;  in 
such  cases,  it  is  met  with  in  its  most  aggra- 
vated forms,  and  often  of  such  yiolence  as 
to  prore  truly  alarming.  In  any  case,  the 
tendency  to  palpitation  is  more  common  in 
the  nervous  temperament,  and  is  increased 
by  whatever  gives  undue  predominance  to 
that  temperament,  such  as  mdolence,  luxu> 
rious  habits,  and  the  indulgence  of  feelings 
and  imagination  artificially  excited,  and 
havins  once  begun,  it  is  kept  up  and  aggra- 
yatcd  oy  the  continued  attention  with  which 
the  mind  is  apt  to  dwell  upon  the  ailment ; 
the  individuals  subject  to  it,  easily  imagine 
themselves  the  subjects  of  heart  disease, 
watch  every  motion  almost,  of  the  heart, 
and  thus,  imder  the  influence  of  their  own 
imaginary  fears,  produce  the  very  symptoms 
they  dread.  This  nervous  condition — for  it 
is  generally  nothing  else — is  only  to  be  got 
rid  of  by  those  measures  which  give  a  more 
vigorous  and  healthy  tone,  bodi  to  mind 
and  body ;  the  fedse  excitement  of  imagina- 
tive literature — if  it  has  been  indulg^  in 
— must  be  exchanged  for  a  more  healthy 
mental  aliment,  something  which  calls  for 
some  healthy  mental  interest.  This  must, 
of  course,  be  regulated  in  some  measure  by 
the  habits  and  tendencies  of  the  person,  but 
where  it  will  be  adopted,  the  pursuit  of 
some  branch  of  natural  history,  botany, 
geology,  or  any  other  out-door  occupation, 
such  OS  gardening  or  sketching  from  nature, 
are  the  best  pursuits ;  they  occupy  the  mind, 
and  draw  it  away  from  its  own  morbid 
fancies,  even  in  the  time  of  exercise,  which  is 
rendered  doubly  invigorating  by  the  mental 
excitement  which  accompanies  it:  along 
with  these  means,  a  system  of  diet — see  Food 
— adapted  to  give  good  blood  nourishment 
should  be  adopted ;  heated  and  ill-ventilated 
rooms  above  all  things  are  to  be  avoided, 
early  hours  observed,  and  if  a  feathei  bed 
has  been  habitually  lain  upon,  a  firm  hair 
or  wool  mattress,  substituted.  One  article 
of  diet  requires  especial  mention  as  being 
peculiarly  mjurious  in  such  cases, — ^tca  of 
any  kind  Ib  better  avoided,  but  green  tea  is 
absolute  poison,  coffee  is  scarcely  allow- 
able, and  cocoa  or  milk  should  invariably  be 
substituted  for  either  of  Uie  above  more  sti- 
mulant beverages :  wine  or  malt  liquor  may 
be  injurious,  or  the  reverse,  according  to 
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the  previous  habits  of  the  patient  and  t)i« 
nature  of  the  case :  if  derveuion  or  debility 
follow  their  withdrawal,  the  tendencf  to 
palpitation  is  certain  to  be  increased.*  In 
adcution  to  these  measures,  xegulatioii  of 
the  bowels,  the  use  of  the  shower-bath,  or, 
better,  of  the  douche  down  the  spine^  and 
occasional  mustard  plasters  on  the  eheK 
or  between  the  shoulders,  are  all  vsefiil, 
especially  if^  as  frequently  happens  in  eiNi 
of  aggravated  palpitation,  any  tendenoi 
of  the  spine  is  found  to  exist.  In  CMei  of 
nervous  palpitation,  medicine  is  not  much 
called  for,  unless  to  remedy  other  disoidcn, 
such  as  indigestion.  Some  patients  deriit 
much  benefit  from  a  tea-spoonful  of  Ac 
ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian,  takes  twice 
or  three  times  a-day  in  water,  to  whidi,  if 
there  is  much  nervous  irritability,  tea  dzofs 
of  tincture  of  henbane,  may  be  added;  w 
volatile  in  tea-spoonful  doses  is  often  oiefiili 
especially  if  there  is  much  flatulence;  <* 
ether,  either  sidphuric  or  chloric,  may  be 
taken  in  ten  or  fifteen-drop  doses,  either  tunc 
or  with  the  above-mentioned  remediei.  The 
ethers,  however,  are  more  generally  eerrice- 
able  as  remedies  during  an  attack  of  po- 
tation, than  when  taken  regularly,  whea 
palpitation  is  habitual  and  severe,  anedieel 
man  should  be  consulted,  espedalljr  if  ^ 
mind  is  at  all  uneasy ;  his  examinatioa  wiD 
detect  the  real  nature  of  the  affectieii,  and 
his  advice  will  be  most  likely  to  ip^etf* 
with  certainty,  the  remedies  which  will  nort 
quickly  relieve  that  which,  though  bat  t 
functional  disorder,  may,  if  neglected,  he- 
come  an  organic  disease.  With  reject  to 
palpitation  dependent  on  disease  of  the 
heart,  enough  has  been  said  in  the  artide 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  heart  diaeiae  i& 
general. 

PALSY,  OR  PARALYSIS,!  is  !«•  pf 
sensation,  or  of  the  power  of  motion,  i^ 
parts  naturally  possessed  of  those  endow* 
ments ;  the  affection  varies  considerably  is 
kind  and  degree.  There  may  be  loa  of  i^ 
sation,  merdy,  either  of  a  part,  or  of  p* 
whole  body,  without  the  power  of  '"i'^I 
being  impaired,  but  this  is  compantiipT 
rare ;  generally,  it  is  the  power  of  motio* 
which  is  lost  or  diminished,  that  of  iCOiS| 
tion  being  often  not  affected  at  ^!^ 
when  it  is,  only  slightly  so.  ParalfB*  ^ 
motion  may  be  coiSned  to  a  single  f^\ 
to  part  of  a  limb,  or  to  the  whow  of  ooe; 
it  may  extend  only  to  the  lower  extremitKff 
whilst  the  upper  portion  of  the  ^TJH 
functionally  unaffected,  or  one  entire  flde 
of  the  body  may  be  totally  or  partially  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  motion.  In  s  "'Jf 
cases  it  occurs,  that  genend  paralysit  of  i^ 
the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  bae  tv^ 


*  Smoking  to  oxcen  is  a  very  common  eaoee  of  palpitation  among  yoong  men,  who  an  apt  to  f*"^^ 
they  are  the  aubjecte  of  heart  disease,  and  are  agreesbly  sarprised  to  find  their  bad  vjm^i/guk  TSiiiB  * 
Uieur  reducing  their  allowanoe  of  tobacco,  or  entirely  relinquishing  the  habit 

f  For  an  account  of  InfkntUe  Paralysia— see  Appendix. 
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laee,  life  beiiig  canied  on  for  some  time 
r  die  inTohnUary  fimctionB  solely.  —  See 


Pdsjor  Panlysis  of  one  side  of  the  body, 
bat  medical  men  call  "Hemiplegia,"  is 
aeh  more  oooimon  than  the  other  forms  of 

•  disease,  and  may  occur  at  any  age,  even 
im  inlancy  upward,  but  is  moet  general 
\m  middle  life,  and  more  frequent  in  males 
an  females ;  it  takes  place  under  very 
ponte  andraiied  conditions  of  the  system. 
ka  a  person  has  suffered  from  an  apo- 
Mtie  atteck,  the  result  of  effusion  of  blood 
Ml  tiie  aobatance  of  the  brain,  from  the 
liig  way  of  a  Tessel,  if  recoTery  takes 
MSb  it  is  Tery  generally  trammelled  with 
nljsis. — See  Apoplexy. 

Iks  rapture  of  a  vessel  in  the  brain,  is 

•  common  originating  cause  of  paralysis, 
ia*ooe»  howerer,  which  may  occur  without 
tn  being  any  decided  apoplectic  symp- 
■B  at  all ;  then  may  be  slight  effusion  of 
aod  in  the  head,  but  not  more  than  causes 
dtf  moment  transient  faintness  and  con- 
rion;  it  may  be— if  the  attack  occurs 
WDM  sk«p— not  eren  that,  but  either  with 

witiioat  It,  paralysis  is  found  to  have  oc- 
Olid,  either  total  or  partial,  and  remaining 
itiil,  or  gradually  increasing  for  some 
■•  after  its  first  appearance.  Another 
mef  paralysis  is  that  arising  from  a  more 
(dded  state  of  general  debihtv,  in  which 
Mbnin  partakes,  and  in  whicn  the  struc- 
Bt  ilsellgiTes  way.  It  is  often  the  disease 
t  OTcr- worked  literary  men,  or  men  of 
MJiMin,  and  is  apt  to  end  quickly,  in  a 
te«d  state  of  the  brain,  with  mental 
ihfirility,  and  perhaps  general  paralysis. 
^  may,  of  course,  arise  from  other  causes 
tttt  act  upon  and  injure  the  structure 
^  the  bzain,  such  as  tumours,  yiolence  to 
ithead,  &c.,  but  Uie  above  are  the  most 
■mon,  and  are  sufficient  to  notice  here. 

Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  always  found 
at  when  the  brain  proper  is  the  seat  of 

•  disorder,  the  paralysis  of  the  body  takes 
see  on  the  side  oppotite  to  that  portion 

"hemisphere,"  of  the  brain  which  is 
acceb 

The  symptoms  which  precede  an  attack 
piaiysis,  are  so  ver^  similar  to  those 
li&  mive  been  described  as  being  the 
wnners  of  apoplexy,  that  it  is  need- 
■  again  to  go  over  them.  The  most 
i^acnt,  however,  is  the  complaint  of 
■bness  and  pricklins  sensation,  throu^h- 
t  a  iHbole  limb,  or  affecting  only  a  portion 
il^  such  as  a  single  finger.  Such  symp- 
■i  m  old  persons,  or  in  the  predisposed. 
Mid  never  be  neglected. 
When  a  person  has  suffered  from  a 
Cnke  of  piusy,"  or  a  "  paralytic  seizure," 


by  which  is  generally  understood,  the  para- 
lysis of  motion  on  one  side  the  body,  the 
loss  of  power  mav  be  complete,  the  arm 
and  leg  lie  perfectly  inert  as  far  as  the  will 
is  concemeo,  and  the  face*  is  generally  more 
or  less  affected  in  a  severe  case,  the  side 
on  which  the  paralysis  exists,  having  a 
rather  relaxed  appearance,  whilst  ^e  fea- 
tures are  drawn  towards  the  other,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  muscles  of  the  soimd  side  stUl 
continuing  active,  and  being  unresisted  bv 
those  on  tne  paralysed  side.  This  is  mucn 
more  visible  imder  any  of  the  mental  emo- 
tions which  usually  afllect  the  features,  such 
as  laughing,  the  muscles  on  the  sound 
side,  only,  acting,  whilst  the  paralysed  side 
of  the  race  remains  perfectly  unmoved. 
Under  this  condition  of  circumstances,  the 
speech  is  affected,  articulation  is  thick,  in 
consequence  of  one  side  of  the  tongue  being 
also  paralysed,  so  that  when  this  organ  is 
protruded,  it  is  drawn  to  one  side,  swallow- 
mg  is  at  the  same,  in  some  degree  imper- 
fectly performed. 

These  are  the  symptoms  of  a  severe  attack 
of  paralysis,  but  they  are  often  developed 
in  much  less  intensity ;  the  leg  alone  may  be 
affected,  or  the  leg  and  arm,  leaving  the  mce 
and  head  intact,  and  the  mind  perfectly 
clear.  In  a  great  number  of  cases,  the 
paralytic  symptoms  after  reaching  a  certain 
point,  go  no  mrther,  remain  stationary  for 
some  time,  and  then  begin  to  amend,  the 
arm  and  leg  recover  power,  the  features 
regain  their  wonted  expression,  and  the 
speech  is  well  articulated.  This  amend- 
ment may  go  on  to  complete  recovery,  but, 
generally,  it  stops  short  of  this,  and  the  per- 
son, though  comparatively  well,  is  not  mlly 
restored,  the  leg  is  not  lifted  as  formerly 
in  walking,  but  drags  a  little,  the  hand 
and  arm  do  not  regain  their  former  skill 
and  accuracy  in  executing  accustomed 
acts,  such  as  writing,  even  though  the 
face,  if  it  has  been  ••drawn,"  is  pmectly 
restored.  In  this  state  of  partial  recovery, 
numbers  continue  for  yean,  capable,  not 
only  of  enjoying  life,  but  of  executing 
many  or  most  of  its  duties.  It  is  a  state, 
undoubtedly,  which  reouires  care,  in  diet, 
in  exertion,  whether  physical  or  mental, 
and  which  involves  many  restrictions  and 
self-denials,  but  none  perhaps,  to  which 
a  well  regulated  mind  will  not  cheerAill^ 
submit ;  indeed,  it  does  happen,  that  indi- 
viduals who,  previous  to  an  attack  of  par- 
alysis have  been  dyspeptics,  or  invalids, 
under  a  lax  system  of  living,  finding  after 
its  occurrence,  the  vital  necessity  of  greater 
carefulness,  absolutely  enjoying  better  ge- 
neral health  than  previously. 

When  a  portion  of  the  body,  such  as  the 
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arm,  remains  permanently  paralysed,  it, 
ususJly,  after  a  time,  sinks  in  muscular 
bulk,  partly,  owing  to  the  want  of  exercise 
wliich  necessarily  occurs,  but  partly  also  to 
the  diminished  power  of  blood  circulation 
through  it,  whicn  certainly  takes  place ;  the 
difference  in  the  power  of  the  pulse  in 
a  sound  and  in  a  paralytic  arm,  is  very 
perceptible,  and  experiment  has  demon- 
strated, that  in  the  latter,  the  animal  tem- 
I>erature  is  habitually  lower.  In  connexion 
with  these  conditions  of  paralped  limbs,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  thej  have 
less  power  of  resisting  differences  %n  hetU 
or  cold;  a  variation  in  temperature  which 
would  not  affect  a  sound  limb  being  apt  to 
injure  a  paralytic  one,  water  which  would 
not  be  too  hot  for  the  former,  producing 
a  scald  in  the  latter.  In  addition  to  the 
local  effects  of  paralysis,  there  are  general 
ones  which  often  accompany  the  condition, 
these  are  usually  connected  with  the  excre- 
tions ;  the  bowels  particularly  are  apt  to  be 
very  costive,  and  to  require  much  care. 

The  mind  may  not  be  much  affected  at 
first,  not  perhaps  for  years,  but  the  temper 
is  apt  to  become  irritable,  a  point  which 
ougnt  to  be  remembered  with  indulgence 
by  others;  as  age,  however,  advances,  in 
most  cases  the  memory  fails,  and  the  mind, 
even  the  most  powerful,  becomes  gradually 
weakened,  it  is  enough  to  recall  to  the  recol- 
lection, the  touching  accounts  of  the  last 
days  of  some  of  our  great  men;  gaoh  as 
Walter  Scott— who  have  suffered  from  para- 
lysis, to  illustrate  this  fact. 

Such  are  the  best  marked  symptoms  which 
accompany  and  follow  that  very  common 
disease,  a  "paralytic  stroke,"  Uie  disease 
of  the  mental  labourer.  Many  of  the  warn- 
ing symptoms  of  paralysis,  have  been  de- 
tailed under  the  head  of  apoplexy,  and  the 
precautionary  measures  pomted  out ;  in  the 
same  article  too,  the  means  recommended 
to  be  adopted  in  the  different  forms  of 
apoplexy,  either  threatened  or  actual,  will 
apply  to  the  severer  cases  of  paralysis. 
When  a  person  becomes  affected  with  para- 
lysis Mrithout  aj>oplexy  being  developed, 
when  debility,  faintness,  and  loss  of  power 
are  the  most  prominent  symptoms,  it  is  not 
often  that  very  active  treatment  is  required, 
the  cause  of  the  disease  is  probably  beyond 
the  reach  of  art  to  remove,  and  tne  object 
must  be  to  place  the  system  in  a  state  which 
will  in  no  way  favour  a  return,  or  increase  of 
the  attack,  but  which  will  give  every  chance 
of  recovery  by  the  natural  powers  of  the 
system.  If  the  attack  of  paralysis  has  oc- 
curred in  a  person  of  very  full  habit,  the 


chances  are,  that  apoplexy  has  accompanied 
It,  and  if  so,  depleting  measures  will  pro-  | 


bably  be  requisite,  these  of  oooxse  shonld 
be,  if  possible,  under  medical  directum,, 
but  if  this  is  unattainable  at  the  time,  they^ 
may  be  carried  out  as  recommended,  an^ 
under  the  precautions  enjoined  in  the  cas^ 
of  apoplexy. 

Wlien  the  attack  of  paralysis  is  accon^ 
ponied  with  faintness  and  only  partial  k^ 
of  consciousness,  in  the  absence  of  mpdi'ri^ 
assistance,  a  tea-spoonful  of  sal  volatile  ^ 
a  little  water  will  be  as  suitable  a  remedl^ 
OS  any  other,  and  may  be  repeated  once  xi 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  first  hour  or  tiv*o ; 
if  the  depression  continues,  the  indindua/ 
should  be  placed  in  bed  with  head  Band 
shoulders  tolerably  well  elevated,  and  kept 
perfectly  quiet ;  if  the  bowels  are  confine^ 
a  gentle  aperient  of  castor-oil,  or  of  rlrabtib 
and  magnesia,  should  be  given,  and  liriit 
nourishment,  tea,  gruel,  and  the  like,  iht 
warmth  of  the  feet,  and  particularly  of  the 
affected  side,  must  be  strictly  attended  ta 
If,  either  at  the  time  of  the  seisnre^  at 
afterwards,  there  is  much  pain  in  the  held, 
fiushin^  of  the  face  and  appearance  of  fid- 
ness ;   leeches,  from  six  to  eighteen,  WKf 
be  applied,  or  half-a-pint  of  blood  taken 
from  the  back  of  the  neck  by  cupping ;  hot 
in  these  cases,  much  caution  is  Biwayi  i^ 
quired  in  the  abstraction  of  blood.  In  rack 
a  case  as  the  last,  more  active  purging  wiQ 
be  admissible.      Mustard  plasters  to  ^ 
calves  of  the  legs  may  in  some  cases  be  ad- 
vantageous.   The  great  essential,  howereTi 
is  the  most  perfect  quietude ;  with  fiui> 
time  will  be  the  best  restorative,  the  diet 
being  kept  light  and  free  from  stimulanti, 
and  the  bowels  attended  to.    If  theuri» 
become  scanty  in  quantity,  cream  of  tirtif 
drink — imperial — will  be  of  service,  (»fi^ 
grains  of  carbonate  of  potass,  with  fi^ 
grains  of  nitrate  of  potass,  may  be  gnNS 
twice-a-day  in  a  ^vine-glassful  of  waW* 
Moderate  friction  with  the  hand  to  the 
affected  side  is  not  only  soothing  and  ooib' 
fortable  in  most  cases,  but  probablf  expe- 
dites the  returning  strength.     Exertion » 
any  kind  must  be  very  slowly  and  grtdoag 
resumed ;  but  all  this  will  be  regulated^ 
a  medical  attendant,  uuder  whose  caie  vj 
case  must  be  placed.      In  some  caaei  ^ 
severe  paralysis  the  natural  functions  ij* 
performed  involuntarily,  and  much  txtfium 
is  required  to  preserve  cleanliness. 

The  case  in  which  the  lower  li^^^^J* 
paralysed,  the  upper  portions  of  the  bodj 
being  unaffected  is  named  '*  Paraplegi*/ 
it  may  be  owing  to  disease  in  w  hWi 
but  is*  more  generally  caused  by  disoi**  * 
injury  to  the  spinal  marrow— See  N^f^' 
It  is  generally  a  very  hopeless  diM**^ 
WTicn  the  result  of  injury,  the  syinpt<*** 
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le  dereloped  at  once,  and,  in- 
i  in  some  cases  of  disease  ;  but 
ley  come  on  gradually,  with 
f  the  lower  limbs  or  starting 
ery  often  with  a  sensation  as 
irere  crawling  oyer  the  skin. 

always  imperatively  call  for 
cal  assistance ;  in  them  unpro- 
rsona  can  do  but  little  beyond 
oifort  in  position,  to  cleanliness, 
t  to  be  much  interfered  with, 

prerention  of  bed-sores,  &c. 
ery  apt  to  form. — See  Bed, 
ocal  palsy  are  not  unconunon ; 
le  disease,  amaurosis,  already 
irhich  is  a  palsy  of  the  nerve  of 
example.  One  hand  is  not  im- 
iffected  with  paralysis  in  the 
single  night;  the  affection  is 
ttributed  to  pressure  having 
e  way  exerted  upon  the  nerves 
time  of  sleep  ;  a  blister  on  the 
.  very  often  remove  the  symp- 
;  it  IS  better,  however,  to  apply 
.  man  for  advice,  for  the  attack 
.  on  other  causes.  Paralysis  of 
he  fieice,  depending  upon  injury 
I,  and  sometimes  resulting  &om 
cold,  when  it  occurs,  is  apt  to 

than  needful  alarm.  When 
'  cold,  one  or  two  doses  of  calo- 
locynth,  or  calomel  and  com- 
irb  pill ;  a  blister,  and  a  grain 
three  times  a  day  are  the  best 

tmal  of  Psychological  Medicine^ 
-alysis  of  the  tongue,  the  result 
fit  of  passion,  is  recorded.  The 
[eolation  was  lost  for  some  days, 
d  under  the  use  of  electricity. 
1  lead,  and,  according  to  some, 
xe  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
r  arsenical  vapours,  are  apt  to 
paralysis  of  the  hand,  '  drop't 
is  called. 

»y  usually  occurs  in  those  who 
Long  exposed  to  the  influence 
m,  and  the  majority  of  those 
re  suffered  from  lead  colic.  The 
ceded  by  lassitude  and  feeling  of 
ad  by  stiffiiess  of  the  parts  about 
d«  the  loss  of  power  graduaUy 
In  a  few  cases,  loss  of  sensa- 
observed.  Lead  palsy  is  not 
the  hand  and  arm,  but  affects 
ns  of  the  body,  although  the 
most  frequent  site.  The  most 
mn  of  this  disease,  affects  the 
espiration  which  move  the  ribs, 
quickly  fatal.  No  treatment 
effectual  coiild  be  undertaken 
sional  p«r8ons,  and  the  disease 


is  not  one  Ukely  to  occur  apart  firom  medical 
aid.  It  is  well  here  to  reiterate  the  caution 
to  those  who  are  employed  amid  lead  or  its 
preparations,  that  they  observe  the  utmost 
cleanliness,  especially  at  meals,  for  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  poison  often 
finds  its  way  into  the  system  from  careless- 
ness on  this  point. — See  CoUc — Letid^  S^c, 

Shaking  palBy>  in  one  form,  is  generally 
the  result  of  old  age,  in  another  it  is  more 
traceable  to  direct  disease  of  the  brain,  and 
is  very  apt  to  occur  in  those  who  have  drank 
freely.  It  comes  on  very  insidiously,  and 
even  under  the  best  care,  is  a  very  hopeless 
affection  as  regards  cure.  This  is  a  different 
affection  from  the  **  mercurial  tremor, " 
with  which  those  who  work  in  that  metal, 
such  as  gilders,  are  liable  to  be  attacked.t 

Refer  to  —Apoplexy — Nervet,  Jc 

PANACEA, — A  remedy  capable  of  cur- 
ing all  diseases,  it  is,  perhaps,  needless  to 
add,  an  imaffinary  one. — A  *'  Myth." 

PANADA. — A  food  for  children  and 
invalids,  best  made  by^  boiling  for  a  lensth 
of  time  in  water,  or  milk  and  water,  min 
slices  of  bread  previously  well  dried  in  the 
oven. — Refer  tO" Children. 

PANCAKES.— The  well-known  article 
of  food ;  they  are  unsuitable  for  invalids. 

PANCRiiAS.— The  pancreas— fig.  A,  1. 


— is  a  narrow  gland  from  six  to  seven  inches 
in  length,  which  is  situated  behiud  the 
lower  portion  of  the  stomach— fig.  A.  2, — 
It  is  sometimes  compared  in  shape  to  a  dog's 
tongue.  It  secretes  a  fluid,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  saliva,  which  is  poured  into 
the  duodenum  —  fig.  A,  3,  —  through  a 
*'  duct,"  which  enters  the  bowel  by  the  same 
opening  as  that  which  conveys  the  bile,  the 
two  fluids  mingling  with  the  digested  food 
pulp,  or  the  chyme,  at  the  same  time,  and 
neutralizing  its  acid  properties. 
Refer  to — Alimentary  Canal — Dige$Uon, 


*  8««  Appendix. 

t  ScriTMcr't  or  Writer'i  Palij. 
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I'APILLA..— !■  "  inuJl  eminence  upon  flie 
nufltce  of  an  oiguuzed  body,  llie  niinnU 
point*  Tuible  upon  the  tongue,  «ie  oiled 
the  papillie. 

PAPINS'  DIGESTER.— See  Digutir. 

PARALYSIS.— See  PaUy. 

PAHAPLEGIA.  —  PalBT  of  the  lower 
poiUoM  of  the  body.— See  Poifji. 

PAREGORIC,  or  Pabboobio  Ei.ixia.— 
An  aoodjne.  English  poregoric,  i«  also 
called  ■■  CWphorated  Tincture  of  Opium," 
or  oompound  tincture  of  camphor ;  of  thii 
half  an  ounce  coacaina  one  grain  of  opium. 
Scotch  paregoric,  alao  called  "  Ammoniated 
Tincture  of  Opium,"  ii  fourdmeB  the  above 


be  purchased  ready  made. 


PARENT.- See  Hereditary  —  Uarriage 
—Idiocy,  Ite, 

•parietal  bone.— See  SAuJi. 

PAROTID  GLAND.  ~  la  one  of  the 
glandi  which  aecrele  the  aaliva.  It  ia  litu- 
ated  a  little  below,  and  in  front  of  the  ear, 
and  fills  up  the  apace  beneath  the  "  angle" 
of  the  lower  jaw.  Its  "  duct"  which  con- 
TajE  the  uliTa  into  the  mouth,  opcna  be- 
tween the  gum  and  the  cheek  oppoaLte  the 
■ecoud  double  tooth.  It  ii  this  gland  which 
ia  swollen,  indsmed,  and  painful,  in  the 
"mumps," 

PAROXYSM.— A  periodical  accession 
or  aggravation  of  certain  symptoma  of  a 
disease;  an  attack  of  toothache  may  be  called 
a  paroxysm ;  there  are  paroxyBau  of  ague, 
of  mania,  *" 


They  are  considered  diuretic. 

PARTURITION. -See  Child-bed. 

PASSION.— It  is  sufficient  here  to  allude 
to  the  serious  effects  which  may  follow  the 
indulgence  of  violent  pasaion.  Those  who 
give  wsy  to  it  are  often  tbemflelyeB  sensible, 
either  during  the  paroiysio,  or  ac  its  close, 
of  unusual  sensations  about  the  region  of 
ihe  heart.  There  can  be  no  cmestian,  that 
tT^ia  important  organ  is  much  influenced 
by  these  violent  mental  emotions,  one  of 
miich,  may  lay  the  fbnndation  ot  that  dii' 
ease,  which  another  may  ripen  into  sadden 
death.  And  what  a  death  1 
tPASTRV.— See  Canftctumary. 
X  PATELLA.— The  knee-csp,  or  knee-pan, 
is  the  small,  somewhat  oral,  or  heart-shaped 
tKine,— fig.  A.— which  is  contained  wiUiin 
the  tendon  of  the  "  extensor"  muBcle«  of 
the  lower  Mtremity,  serving  at  once  to  pro- 
tect the  important  joint  which  it  covets,  and 
to  cive  proper  directioa  ta  the  muscular 

*  PjapsA    ■■■  Appandta, 

t  Funoi  iLuc— Ha  CoUe. 

t  iTAiua  Vuam  —Tbit  upniBloa  la  appUad ' 
dBtlHHia  wliaat.    Ttuaa  FiaM  Is  ■  posarfsl  o  __ 
id  owcUd  fnwlba, 


Cower  on  the  fore  part  of  the  limb. 
nee-cap  ia  very  liable  to  be  fractal 
rather  torn  across,  in  falla  where  tha 
vidual  in  the  endeavour  to  aave  hh 
violently  eierta  the  muscles  of  the  lis 
painful  shock,  as  &om  a  blow,  is  felt,  (t 
|>ower  of  extending  or  advancing  the 
IS  instantly  lost ;  when  eismined,  thi 
ciency  occasionedbythe  absence  of  the 
half  of  the  knee-cap,  is  at  once  nip 
this  being  drawn  more  or  less  up  thi  lot 
of  the  thigh  by  the  action  of  the  mi 
When  the  knee-cap  is  broken,  at  it 
times  is  by  direct  violence,  the  diaplaoi 
is  not  so  great,  but  the  accident  is  gen 
more  serious,  owing  to  the  violence  iqj 
the  knee-joint  generally.  The  treatmi 
transverse  fracture  of  the  knee-cap,  n 
with  care,  be  managed  by  an  unpr^M 
person  in  tha  absence  of  a  medical 
The  principal  object  in  thetreatm«nta 
accident  is,  to  lemedT  the  displaocoH 
drawing  upwards  of  the  upper  fragmf 
the  bone,  which  takea  place,  in  conssCR 
of  the  muscles  of  tha  thigh  with  in. 
is  connected,  being  set  fi:ce  from  tb*  i 
terocting  power  of  their  attachmeatt 
upper  part  of  the  bone  of  the  1^,  their 
mon  tendon  in  which  the  knee-cu  ■ 
bedded,  being  torn  through,  as  wells 

It  must  be  evident  to  any  on<^  tht 
placing  the  limb  as  r  .   ,    •. 


ZAe  ^tpper  fragment,  be  obti&ted,  bat 
Ithc  poUtuin  will  permit  of  theboiM  being 
ifun  bronglit  dom  to  its  pinper  pl&ce ; 


1,  on  aiL  inclined  plane 
nwkofareonTenientmuarial,  indcuali- 
: — >  .. ,  ij^  being  done,  and  the 


1  pontion, 

<art  with  tlie  lower  fragment  which  doei 
■Ml  nnilcTgo  diiplacement,  aome  additional 
atau  molt  be  employed  to  keep  theparts 
mtaiji  fat  thia  purpoie,  many  diSerent 
kiidiofqppannuh»«beeniuei£ntabBblT, 
~WBMtcMl]riiMn«ged,  will  be  the  simple 
WRpnaoited  in  the  cut.  Ilui  la  fonoed 
If  •  atrip  of  atout  bandage,  longitu- 
■I  each  jide  of  ths  injiued  txme — 
MB  Hrip*  era  then  aecuied  by  a 
a  of  two  cinnltr  bandages — S— 2, 
1,  one  immd  the  lower  part  of  the 
k,  tlw  other  nrond  the  upper  part  of 
eg  eloM  above  and  below  the  fractured 
t,  tha  enda  of  the  longitudinal  bandages 
*"'~T  then  tied,  the  appaiatoi  i> 
It  will  be  adTiuble,  to  add  tc 
le  additional  protec- 

,    the  dotted  line— 

»  dte  chance  of  the  limb  elip- 
.  Ithaabeenobaerved. 
Sered  fractuie  of  c 
Ible  than  othen 
— Wnm  a  "■"'<■'  accidenton  the  other  leg. 
XUa  ji,  iBobably,  aeeoonted  for  by  the  fact, 
tliat  b  ■  lam  proportion  of  catee,  the  two 
ftigiacutaoftlw  "  patelU"  which  has  been 
ftwond,  an  not  perfectly  cloaely  united, 
■alAatthepeiaonU, therefore, more  liable 
tOHflte  a  nil  "■"ji"'  to  that  which  pro- 
~  ~  It  accidmt.  Some  individuBla, 
V  more  liable  to  iufier  Ixom 
ggaaraofthetandoni  generally  than  olhera. 
Buffen  displace- 


PEL 

cynth  pill,  or  of  caator-oil,  It  tbe  beat 
remedy.  —  See  Dimrrlma,  Peai  in  their 
young  state  contain  a  considerable  amount 
of  saccharine  matter,  but  when  ripe  and 
dry,  they,  like  othen  of  the  leguminous, 
or  pulse  tribes,  contain  mnch  vegetable 
caseine— analogous  to  the  curd  of  milk  i 
indeed,  so  largely  la  this  the  case,  that  the 
Chinese  make  from  peas  a  kind  erf'  cheeae. 


which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 

advantage  when 


that  made  from  n 


*■  w  ovnafto  toe  coiutcu  ui  u 
^iagegdM  appaiatoa.  It  has  b 
vkttdwaa'mttlumBuileTedfr 
m^mttp,  an  mar«  liUle  tb 


^Mkoee-CBp  so 

BMBt-See  Em>. 


PEA,— The  common  garden  pea,  in  its 
P«li  or  green  state,  and  when  eaten  young, 
>•  wholesome  and  di^tible,  but  when  it  has 
*dmeed  towards  npening,  the  outer  akin 
"•"^MS  very  tough  and  mdigeatible,  and 
pB*M  throngh  the  bowels  unacted  upon 
•^Ikedigotira  organs — in  thia  condition 
•y  ■  very  liable  to  lodge  in  the  folds,  or 
"■•crali,"orthBeolon,  or  large  bowel.  If 
''U  pea*  are  eaten  regnlarly,  and  the  bowel* 
**■  at  all  tm^di  a  large  accumulation  of 


tioubleeome  irritatiaQ 
A  do*o  of  compound  colo- 
sub  AsH-TUi  Bsne  h  appIM  U 


Wdii 


curd.  Dried  peaa  ci  _, 
i,  only  be  used  aa  human  food  with 
je  when  reduced  to  softnees,  or 
when  ground  into  flour;  when  thus  ren- 
dered digestible,  they  contain  more  real 
nutriment,  that  is,  plastic  matter,  adapted 
to  building  up  the  Anitnal  frame,  than  even 

Refer  to—Diarrhaa — Graitu,  iv. 

PBA.CH,— the  well-known  tnat,  U,  when 
ripe,  sufficiently  digestible  if  eaten  in  mode- 
ration. Ilie  peach  tribe  derive  their  chief 
interest  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  &om  the 
hirdrocyanic,  or  prusaie  add,  wtuch  is  ob- 
tained iiom  various  part*  of  the  plants  br 
distillation.  Peach  kernels  yield  it  largely, 
also  the  blossoms  and  the  young  leaves  ; 
preparations   from  these,  therefore,   must 


to  disagree  with  many 


been  used  in 
PEAKS- 

*  PEABL-BARLET.— See  Barky. 
PEDICUU.-Seevltari. 
PELVIS,— literally,  means  a  basin,  the 
term  having  been  given  to  the  particular 
region  of  the  body  from  its  fancied  resem- 
blance to  that  utensil.  The  pelvis — fig,  A 
— is  the  irregular  structure  of  bone  \rtiich 
support*  the  spine — Sg.  A,  1 — and  which 


rests  upon  the  thigh   bmies,   the   round 


PEL 

"  heads  **  of  which  are  fitted  into  the  cups, 
or  caTities»2,  2 — see  Hip,  The  i>elyi8  is 
composed  essentially  of  three  different  bone 
masses ;  two  of  ^ese,  the  "  o»$a  innommata" 
— 8,  3— form,  together,  the  sides  and  fore- 
part of  the jpelvic  cayity,  being  imited  in 
mmt--4.  Tne  back  part  of  the  pelvis  is 
formed  by  the  **o»  saerwn*' — 5-~a  trian- 
ffular  bone,  which  fits  like  the  wedge  or 
key-stone  of  an  arch  between  the  two  side- 
bones  of  the  structure.  On  the  top  of  this 
bone,  which  appears,  and  may  be  regarded 
to  be  a  number  of  yertebre,  or  spine  hones, 
cemented  together,  the  spine  is  placed ;  its 
central  canal,  or  cayity,  which  mdoses  the 
spinal  marrow,  being  continued  down  the 
centre  of  the  sacrum — in  which  the  holes — 
7,  7*-giye  passage  to  small  neryes.  The 
side  TOnes — 8,  3— although  in  the  adult 
they  are  united  into  one  piece,  are  not  so  in 
early  life,  but  are  in  three  diyisions;  for  the 
sake  of  conyenience  in  describing,  &c.,  ana- 
tomists retain  these  distinctions  eyen  in  the 
adult  bone.  A  little  consideration  will 
show  anyone  how  much  strength  is  im- 
parted to  the  important  bony  construction 
aboye  described,  which  is,  moreoyer,  so 
placed,  or  balanced,  yrith  respect  to  other 
portions  of  the  body,  as  to  throw  the  weight 
on  those  portions  of  itself  best  calculated  to 
sustain  it,  and  the  wholeupon  the  thighbones 
in  the  most  adyantageous  manner  possible. 
Further,  the  whole  structure  of  the  pelyis 
is  made  as  light  as  can  be  compatible  with 
strength.  'Die  sacrum  bone — 5 — is  the 
lightest  bone  of  the  body  for  its  size ;  and 
in  the  arrangements  of  these  pelyic  bones 
generally,  whereyer  ligament  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  bone,  we  find  it  is  so ;  thus,  for 
instance,  the  two  holes— 6,  6 — ^instead  of 
oeing  filled  up  Vith  bone,  haye  merely  a 
thin,  light,  ligament  stretched  across. 

There  is  considerable  difference  in  shape 
between  the  male  and  female  pelvis;  the 
latter  being  more  broad,  ample,  and  ex- 
panded than  the  former,  in  every  way — a 
matter  of  necessity  in  child-bearing  particu- 
larly, so  as  to  afford  sufficient  room  for  tiie 
nassage  of  the  infant,  the  head  of  which  is 
for  the' most  port  adapted  to  pass  through 
the  pelvic  cavity  by  a  series  of  turns.  The 
near  adaptation,  in  most  cases,  of  the  infiEmt 
head  to  tne  passage  through  the  almost  im- 
yielding  pelvic  bones,  must  obviously  make 
It  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  that  in 
the  female  these  bcoies  should  attain  their 
full  expansion  and  development ;  this  they 
do  in  the  majority  of  instances,  but  in  some 
cases,  particularly  in  consequence  of  dis- 
ease, the  room  afforded  in  the  pelvis  be- 
comes seriously  diminished,  so  as  to  make 
ordiaary  child-birth  impossible.     In  such 
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initances,  the  life  of  the  infant  is  ahn 
certain  to  be  sacrifiiced,  and  that  of  1 
mother  to  be  put  in  great  hmzaid ;  in  eiti 
case,  a  contingency  which  none  should  ini 
knowingly.  If,  therefore,  either  in  com 
^uence  of  disease  in  early  life,  sueh 
ncketSy  or  of  natural  deformity,  or  ae 
dent,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  defiazm 
of  the  bones  of  the  pelvisi  toe  female  w 
is  the  subject  of  it,  should  not  enter  into  1 
bonds  of  marriage,  without  its  first  bei 
ascertained  that  child-beaxing  is  poaai] 
without  danger  to  life — ^thia  can  he  aaei 
tained  by  medical  examination.*  If^  a£ 
marriage,  causes  previously  undiscoven 
or  which  have  come  into  action  afterwan 
should  render  ordinary  child-birth  hasaido 
from  contraction  of  the  pelvis,  there  yet  i 
mains  the  possibility  of  a  living  child  bei: 

E reserved  by  the  induction  of  prematn 
ibour ;  it  is,  however,  a  question,  how  £u 
may  be  right  to  enter  into  marriage  und 
such  a  proviso.  The  cavity  of  the  pelvis 
inferior  to,  but  continuous  vrith  that  of  ti 
abdomen ;  the  contents,  or  **  viscera," 
the  two  being  continuous. — See  Abdomt 
Fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  ooe 
sionally  occurs  in  conse<|uence  of  aociden 
it  is  always  a  serious  mishap,  from  the  ci 
cimistance,  that  the  violence  which  la  cap 
ble  of  fracturing  these  strong  bones  mui 
in  all  probability,  ixjure  some  of  the  ii 
portent  parts — the  bladder  especially' 
which  they  naturally  surround  and  guav 
The  accident  is  not  likely  to  be  dfSecti 
by  an  improfessional  person ;  if  auspeetd 
soothing  measures  to  the  painful  parts,  h 
fomentations,  poultices,  and  leeches  vrosl 
be  advisable ;  the  body  being  placed  in  tl 
most  easy  nosition,  and  perhaps  a  bandaf 
a  foot  broad  sewed  round  the  hips,  surgic 
assistance  being  procured  vrithout  delinr. 

Hefer  to — Abdomen — Bladder  —  £^- 
Spine^  dgc, 

PENNY-ROYAL— is  one  of  the  mil 
tribe,  found  in  wet  places  in  Kngland,  aa 
in  Europe  generally  ;  it  vras  formerly  mnc 
more  esteemed  than  it  is  now.  It  pooDoasi 
the  same  properties  as  the  mints  genefsQj 
It  is  said  to  have  the  power  of  driving  awi 
fleas. 

PEPPER.— Four  species  of  the  pe]^ei 
are  used  by  man  — two  dieteticaUy  aa 
partly  medicinally,  the  bladL  and  Ions  pe| 
pers ;  two  strictly  medicinally,  the  cubmpei 
per,  and  the  matica— See  Cubeba — Mama 
Long  pepper  occurs  in  the  form  of  cyliii 
ders,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  i 
length,  these  being  made  up  of  numieraii 
little  pepper-corns,  or  hemes,  compaole 
together ;  it  is  often  used  as  a  substital 
for  the  next  species,  the  black  pepper,  hot; 


*  8«ytnl  Ingealoat  ioslnimsatt  bSTS  been  Invented  with  the  tlew  of  enabling  nedleBlBiMi  to  antft  at  i 
mors  definite  eondnaioo  as  to  the  liM  of  the  PelviB.    They  are  called  Pelybnetera 
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being  Inroiifflit  from  the  East  Indies  and 
finm  the  m^ililKrarmff  islands. 

BIsdL  pepper  is  uie  fruit  of  a  trailing 
pknt,   the    Denies    being    produced    on 
nftss  or  stalks  to  which  they  closelv  adhere. 
When  half  ripe,  ihej  axe  red,  ana  in  this 
itttt  are  gathered;   in  drying  they  be- 
eone  Uaek  and  ahxiTelled,  assuming  the 
film  of  the  common  Uaek  pepper  corns. 
When  allowed  to  ripen,  they  are  diyested  of 
their  husks,  and  then  form  white  pepper, 
lUeh  is  mflder  than  the  black.    Ijie  aro- 
mtie,  stfmnlant,  and  carminatire  proper- 
thief  pepper,  aie  too  well  known  to  require 
deNf^^ion,  they  may  often  be  conTenienUy 
tihai  advantage  of  when  stimulants  are 
nqiBed;  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  ground 
jttKpepper  may  be  giyen  at  once,  u  giyen 
iiBilL  ^ladL  x>epper  has  been  used  as  a 
naedy  in  agne,  and  might  be  tried  in  the 
ebeeaeeofo&er  more  certain  medicines.  A 
nafcetioa  of  Uaek  pepper  is  used  as  a 
iCBsdr  in  piles.  Peppers,  even  when  whole, 
mliihleto  adnlterraon,  still  more  when 
BQipid.   In  the  iuTesti^tions  of  the  Lancet 
wtnj  CommiBsion,  it  is  stated,  **  Some 
fen  smee  it  was  not  uncommon  to  meet 
with  artifieial  pepper  coins."    "Tlus  spu- 
>lD«  pqmerii^^ade  of  oQ-cake,  comiAon 
^^,  ana  a  portion   of  cayenne  pepper, 
^soaed  into  amass,  and  granulated  by  oeinff 
put  pwaied  through  a  sieve,  and  then  rolled 
^aessk."    Of  course  the  adidterations  of 
^nnd  pepper  are  more  easily  effected.    In 
^^  report  of  the  aboTO  investigations,  an 
gonet  from  Mitchell's   "Treatise  on  the 
•^abifieation  of  Food,"  states,  ••  In  the  state 
^^powder,  pepper  ia  nearly  always  adul- 
^^aled,  snbstancea  bein^  sold  for  the  express 
^wpose.    It  is  often  mixed  with  the  pow- 
^<«red  husks  of  mustard,  which  are  o^nly 
^^)ld  for  this  jnixpose,  as  is  also  the  sweep- 
of  the  pepper  warehouses,  imder  the 
eof « P.  D/  or  pepper  dust."    In  addi- 
tothe  above,  linseed-meal,  wheat-flotir, 
X^a  flour,  and  sago-meal  are  also  used  to 
^^alterate  ground  pepper  and  were  detected 
^  varioos  samples  by  the  Lancet  Comnus- 
^^  Jamaica  pepper,  or  allspice,  is  an 

aromatic,  applicable  to  the  same 
as    aromatics    generally.     The 

iHMracr  may  be  given  in  <K)ses  of  from  ten 
to  "- 


Befierto — Camtctfin. 
PEPFEBKINT.-See  Afth/j. 
PERCUSSION— in  medicine,  is  the  pro- 
Si  of  diciting  sounds  from  any  portion  of 
^  body,  by  striking  upon  it,  or  some  inter- 

Sidniedinm,  by  means  of  the  fingers,  or 
n  instrument  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
>  olrieet  of  eliciting  those  sounds,  and 
tht  mode  in  which,  to  the  educated  ear,  they 
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g^ve  information  of  the  condition  of  the 
parts  beneath,  has  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plained in  article.  Lung, 

PERFORATION.—The  term  in  medi- 
cine is  chiefly  used  to  express  the  formation 
of  an  aperture  in  some  portion  of  the  coats 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  allows  the 
escape  of  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  or  bowels,  into  the  cavity  or  sac  of 
the  "Peritoneum,"  thereby  causing  ago- 
nizing pain,  severe  inflammation,  and  in 
almost  every  instance  death.  As  the  escape 
of  a  small  portion  of  tiie  contents  of  the 
canal  is  sufficient  to  occasion  these  severe 
symptoms  and  fotal  consequences,  a  very 
smaU  opening  may  be  the  occasion  of  death. 
The  most  common  sites  of  the  perforation 
are  the  stomach,  or  the  small  bowel  near  its 
junction  with  the  luge,  in  the  latter  case, 
usually  occurringin  the  progress  of  fever,  and 
being  occasioned  by  ulceration.*The  occur- 
rence of  perforation  in  the  stomach,  is  often 
for  some  time  preceded  by  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms, pain,  specially  after  food,  andperhapa 
vomitmg.  females,  especially  those  of  a 
weak,  lymphatic,  or  scroralous  constitution, 
are  more  liable  to  it  than  males ;  but  it  may 
happen  in  all  constitutions,  and  without 
previous  symptoms.  When  perforation 
occurs,  and  the  contents  of  some  part  of  the 
canal  escape,  there  is  sudden,  intense,  ago- 
nizing, burning  pain,  perhaps  vomiting,  and 
there  is  extreme  depression  or  collapse  of 
the  system  'generally.  In  such  a  case,  the 
hope  of  savinff  life  is  very  fednt,  even  under 
the  most  skilnil  treatment,  and  of  course  a 
medical  man  shoidd  at  once  be  procured. 
All  that  improfessional  persons  can  do  is  to 
mitigate  the  intense  agony,  which  opium 
alone  can  rdieve.  Full  doses  of  whichever 
of  its  preparations  are  most  easily  procur- 
able may  be  ^ven,  and  repeated  at  short 
intervals,  imtil  some  relief  is  obtained. 
Heat  to  the  bowds  may  afford  some  com* 
fort.  If  there  is  much  vomiting,  the  opium 
will,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  probably  be  best 
retained  if  given  solid,  in  the  form  of  pUls— 
of  one  grain  each  in  such  a  case— opiate  clys- 
ters, containing  each  thirty  to  forty*  drops 
of  laudanum,  may  be  serviceable.  When 
there  is  great  depression,  if  the  person  suri 
vivos  some  time,  stimulants,  wine  oi 
brandy,  are  given. 

Refer  Xo^Inflammation, 

PERICARDIUM.— The  bag  in  which 
the  heart  is  inclosed. — See  Heart —  Car" 
ditist  Src,  

PERICRANIUM— the  membrane  which 
invests  and  adheres  to  the  bones  of  the 
skull;  in  other  bones  the  corresponding 
membrane  is  named  the  Periosteum. 

PERINEUM.— The  space  at  the  fork  of 


*  8m  Apptndiz,  article— Enteric  or  Typhoid  Fercr,  alfo  ctUad  Gastric  Ferer. 
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the  lower  limbs,  between  the  fundament 
and  the  generative  organs. 

At  this  spot  the  operation  of  cutting  for 
the  stone,  in  males,  is  usually  performed. 
Falls,  with  the  legs  astride  anjr  body  suffi- 
ciently narrow  to  ulo w  it  to  bruise  the  peri- 
neum, are  apt  to  be  followed  by  serious 
consequences,  bloody  urine,  or  complete 
stoppage.  For  the  same  reason,  the  prac- 
tice of  *<  hoisting,"  carrying  an  individual 
astride  upon  a  piece  of  wood,  either  in  the 
wa^  of  practical  joke  or  punishment,  is 
seriously  to  be  condemned. 

PERIODICITY.— The  recurrence  at 
regular  inter^Us  of  marked  phenomena  in 
the  progress  of  yeeetable,  or  of  animal  life, 
is  at  once  one  of  the  most  interesting;,  one 
of  the  most  certain,  but  at  the  same  time- 
as  to  cause— one  of  the  most  obscure  £eicts 
in  the  range  of  scientific  inquiry.  Among 
plants,  a  daily  periodicity  is  so  well  marked, 
Doth  as  reg^ards  their  opening  and  their 
dosing,  that  it  is  familiar  to  all,  even  the  chil- 
dren know  when  the  daisies  and  the  clover 
'*  go  to  sleep  ;"  and  the  fSunous  Linnieus 
constructed,  or  rather  arranged,  what  he 
called  the  floral  clock,  firom  the  times  of  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  certain  plants.  It 
is  sufficient  to  allude  to  the  different,  but 
regular  times  of  leafing  and  flowering  of 
tree  and  pbmt,  to  the  certain  returns  of 
"seed  time  and  harvest,"  to  confirm,  that 
what  holds  good  in  the  revolution  of  the 
twenty-four  nours,  does  so  throughout  the 
^ear.  In  the  animal  kingdom,  periodicity 
IS  equally  well  marked,  each  kmd  carries 
its  young  a  certain  time ;  with  slight  varia- 
tion, the  changes  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  in  man,  progress  in  well  marked 
periodical  order,  tvhat  is  observed  in 
health  is  seen  also  in  disease.  The  regular 
return  of  the  paroxysm  in  the  quotidian, 
the  tertian,  the  quartan  ague ;  the  regu- 
larity with  which  the  eruptions  of  scarlet 
fever,  small  pox,  or  measles,  appear  and 
decline,  all  tell  of  the  same  thing,  the 
nightly  hectic  of  the  consumptive  patient 
does  so  also.  These  are  well  marked  in- 
stances, so  much  so,  that  they  cannot  fail 
to  attract  attention,  but  there  are  doubtless, 
numberless  others  in  the  progress  of  disease, 
equally  interesting  and  important,  but  unob- 
served. The  causes  of  periodical  change  are 
genially  very  obscure ;  some,  unquestion- 
ably, sudi  as  the  lunar  influences  upon  the 
tides,  the  effect  of  prolonged  heat  and  li|;ht, 
as  firom  ike  sun,  in  stimulating  yegetation, 
we  can  readily  distinguish  and  appreciate, 
but  the  majority  are  beyond  our  ken.  Some 
may  be  connected  with  the  hidden  springs 
of  life,  others  are  more  than  probably  linked 
Mrith  the  barometric  and  electric  changes. 


which  are  continually  going  on  in  I 
diurnal  rcTolution  of  the  twenty-four  hon 
The  following  table,  drawn  up  some  yei 
since  b^  Dr.  Laycock,  of  York,  in  sot 
degree  mdicates  the  nature  and  connexi 
of  periodical  changes : — 

Table   of  the  Meteoric   and   Phyeiolopu 

Events  oeewring  at  the  Barometrie  kou 

during  a  eolar  daig  of  twenty^Jwar  hmtru 
4  to  6  o'clock,  A.1C. 
Barometer  at  its  minimum  height. 
Minimum  of  electric  tension,  nearly. 
Intermediate  minimum   variaticm   east 

magnetic  needle. 
Minimum  of  temperature. 
Hour  at  which  several  flowers  bloom. 
Certain  moths  escape  from  the  chrysalis. 
Minimum  consumption  of  oxygen. 
Onset  of  cholera,  epidemic  diamiOBa,  Egy 

tian  ophthalmia,  and  quotidian  ague. 
Period   of  increased    excitement   in  tl 

insane  commences. 
Hours  of  alleviation  of  symptoms  sad 

sleep  in  hectic  and  in&ntile  fever. 
4  to  5  o'clock,  F.M. 
Barometer  at  its  minimum  height. 
Minimum  of  electric  tension. 
Minimum  variation  east  of  magnetic  need! 
Certain  moths  escape  ftmn  the  chrysalis. 
Termination  of  a  paroxysm  of  quotidii 

ague. 
Onset  of  a  quartan  ag^e. 
Exacerbation  of  fevers ;  accession  of  beet 

fever. 
Period  of  increased  excitement  in  the  insii 

begins. 

8  to  10  o'clock,  A.M. 
Barometer  at  its  maximum  height. 
Maximum  of  electric  tension. 
Maximum  variation  east  of  magnetic  need) 
Maximum  excitability  of  the  circulatifln. 
Maximum  of  muscular  power. 
Period  of  increased  excitement  in  the  mm 

ends. 
8  to  10  o'clock,  P.M. 
Barometer  at  its  maximum  height. 
Maximum  of  electric  tension. 
Maximum  variation  east  of  magnetic  needl 
Meteoric   lightning    and   tiiunder  ston 

appear. 
Certain  insects  escape  from  the  chrysalis. 
Consumption  of  oxyg<m  at  its  minimmn- 
Minimum  of  muscular  power. 
Minimum  excitability  of  the  drculatioii. 
Hour  of  natural  sleep. 
Period  of  increased  exdtement  in  the  iaMi 

ends. 
Paroxysm  of  a  qoartan  ends. 
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In  connection  vrith  the  above,  Dr.  Layeoe 
remarks:   <*What  effect  have  barometri 
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nnttions  on  animal  lilb^  and  especially  on 
the phenomsnA  of  epidemics  i"  Hoxoiun 
ipeoaUj  refan  to  die  phenomena  of  inter- 
nittent  ferers,  as  being  probably  influenced 
bjbaromeCiie  Tariations,  through  the  Tary- 
u^preMure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  yeins. 
Moce  recently.  Sir  D.  Banrjr  took  up  both 
tkepaAological  and  phyBioio^;ical  Tiews  of 
Hnhanit  smd  in  the  same  spirit  obseryes : 
**lit  It  being  now  erident  that  the  blood  in 
ihe  TODS  is  placed  under  the  influence  of  at- 
Boqpherio  pressure,  it  would  be  curious  to 
inoethe  oonneetion  which  appears  to  exist 
iMtwwn  diasasos  generally, — intermittent 
iem,  tor  exampl^  and  the  daily  atmo- 
aphoie  Tariations."  The  reader  will  see  at 
«oee  that  &cts  countenance  these  specula- 
tioBs,  ind.  Has  the  electricity  of  the  air, 
9  ^macnetism  of  the  earth,  any  influence 
<n  litd  fmenomena  ?  If  any,  we  may  infer, 
^  Flora,  that  the  resulta  would  be  seen  in 
^dttBSrTOuasjrstem.  Now,  according  to  the 
tible,  the  period  of  increased  excitement  in 
the  insane  commences  when  the  electric 
^wioa  of  tiie  air,  and  the  yariation  east  of 
the  msgnetie  needle,  are  at  a  minimum, 
•ad  MM  MTfd.  The  unpleasant  influence 
«f  tinmder-stonns  is  well  known  to  persons 
^nerrooa  temperament,  and  to  those  pre- 
^imed  to  disMse  of  the  nenrous  s3|rBtem ; 
w  ss  these  occur  most  usually  in  the 
^^odng,  we  should  look  for  nenrous  attacks 
^thattime. 

Ihs  whole  subject  of  periodical  changes 
■^  hitherto  becm  too  Ettle  attended  to. 
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the  peritoneal  ooyering  of  the  bowels,  are 
always  extremely  dangerous,  from  the  liabi- 
lity of  this  membrane  to  become  yiolentlj 
aflfected  with  spreading  inflammation.  Peri- 
toneal inflammation  —  PerUtmiiii  —  also 
arises  firom  other  causes,  such  as  prolon^^ed 
parturition  and  the  like.— See  In/uunmatwn. 
•PERSONS  FOUND  DBAD^Qee IhatK 

PERSPIRATION.— See  Skin. 

PERUYIAN  BARK.— See  Bark, 

PESSARY.— An  instrument  used  to  sup 
port  the  womb  when  displaced.— See  Womb. 

PESTILENCE.-— See  Epidemic. 

PETECHLS— are  spots  which  appear 
upon  the  skin  in  certam  forms  of  feyer, 
l^ey  often  resemble  and  are  mistaken  for 
flea-bites.  Petechiae  frequently  assume 
different  colours  and  forms,  differences 
which  haye  lately  been  assumed  as  one  of 
the  distinctiye  marks  between  the  typhus 
and  typhoid  forms  of  feyer. 

PKflElOLEUM,— Hterally  "  rock-oU,"  a 
liquid  bituminous  substance  which  flows 
from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  in  some  coun- 
tries, f  like  other  oils,  howeyer,  its  origin  is 
in  the  first  instance  yegetable.  In IMnida  i. 
it  occurs  in  beds  or  lakes.  Petroleum  has 
been  recommended  as  an  external  applica- 
tion in  rheumatism,  and  in  skin  diseases. 
It  is  not  much  used  at  present. 

PHAGEDENIC,— «  term  applied  to  a 
form  of  ulcer,  which,  from  its  rapid  exten- 
sion, giyes  the  idea  of  the  tissues  being 
eaten  away. 

PHARBiACOPEIA— is  abook  or  system 
which  includes  the  medicinal  agents,  their 
preparationB,  and  mode  of  preparation, 
autnorised  by  the  principal,  legalljr  consti- 
tuted medical  authorities  of  the  kingdom : 
also  the  measures  and  weights  which  are  to 
be  em^yed  in  dispensing  the  medicines. 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  there  are  the  three 
Pharmacopeias,  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  which,  although  they  agree  in 
general  arrangements,  and  in  the  general 
recognition  of  medicines  and  their  prepara- 
tions, yet  differ  in  so  many  important  parti- 
culars, as  to  cause  not  only  confusion  in  many 
instances,  but  eyen  dancer.t  Thus,  for 
example,  tmder  the  head  of  Ptaregorie,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  preparation  which 
goes  Dy  that  name  in  Scotland,  contains  four 
times  as  much  opium  as  the  paregoric  of 
England,  a  difference  quite  sufficient  to  giye 
rise  to  poisoning.  Medical  men  and  drag- 
gists  must,  it  is  true,  or  ought  to,  be  aliye  to 
all  such  differences ;  but  others  are  not,  and 
eyen  in  the  compounding  of  prescriptions, 
accidents  are  possible,  through  inadyertence. 
An  indiyidual  who  has  receiyed  a  prescrip- 
tion from  a  practitioner  in  any  one  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  ought,  if  senmng  it  to  be 

OF  PoTAm,  Solntloo  oi;  or  Gondy'to  Fluid    ie«  Appendix,  artloto— DttlnfeeUoti. 
of  North  America  lu?e  been  broaght  Into  woriclng  elnoe  the  eboT*  wee  wrttteo. 
•eeoont  of  tiie  New  British  PharmiioopaiU— eee  AppMdIz. 
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its  importance,  and  the  magnitude  of 
tie  Kale  on  which  these  dumges  take  place, 
^neoosidered.  Under  article  Influenza  it  was 
Stated,  that  during  the  occurrence  of  that 
^pidaaic,  remarkable  barometric  changes 


FBRI08TEUM.— The  membrane  which 
^kady  adheres  to,  and  inyests  the  bones, 
^Mpt  at  their  articular  or  joint-forming 
^valMS. — See  Bone—Node^  ^. 

FKBISTALTIC— Thecontractae,worm- 
^ft•  aoyementaof  the  intestines. 

PEBirONSUM.— The  peritoneum  is  the 
^Nroos"  membrane  which  lines  the  abdo- 
^aen,  eoyeringboth  its  walls  and  its  contents 
^"-^  yiseera.  The  peritoneum  is  what 
«s called  a  "shut  sac,^— In  its  interior;  it 
^witains  sinmly  the  serous  fluid  which  it 
Rentes,  and  which  fsdlitates  the  moye- 
^soiis  of  its  interior  surfiices,  and,  conse- 
^oently,  the  yarious  moyements  of  the 
Vmds,  te.,  upon  each  otiier ;  the  parts 
>tieh  Uie  peritoneum  ooyers,  all  lie  exterior 
toils  cayity,  the  outer  aides  of  the  **sac" 
Mur  fdU(ed  oyer  them.  In  dropsy  of 
^ebdhr,  the  water  is  effhsed  into  the 
imftj  of  the  **  aao."    Wounds  which  open 
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made  up  in  another,  to  mention  the  fact. 
It  is  the  safest  plan.  New  Pharmacopeias 
are  issued  b^  the  various  colleges  at  intervals 
of  years,  with  such  alterations  and  amend- 
ments as  the  progress  of  medical  and  phar- 
maceutical science  render  necessary.  A 
new  London  Pharmacopeia  was  issued  in 
1851.  The  medicines  alluded  to  in  this 
work  are  generally  in  accordance  with  it. 

Refer  to — Medicinet — Heasure$ — Weights. 

PHARMACY.  — The  art  of  preparing 
medicines. 

PHARYNX.— See  Throat. 

PHLEBOTOMY.— The  cutting  or  open- 
ing of  a  vein  for  the  purposes  of  blood- 
letting.— See  Blood-letting^ 

PHLEBITIS.— Inflammation  of  the  veins. 
— See  Vein, 

PHLEGM.— Mucus.— See  Mucua. 

PHLEGMASIA.— DoLiifs.  — See  Leg, 
Swelled, 

PHLEGMON.— The  term  Ib  generally 
used  in  connection  with  inflammation,  as  in 
erysipelas,  which  affects  the  cellular  tissue 
beneath  the  skin. 

PHOSPHATES.— Compounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid. — See  Phosphorus-^Soda,  Phos- 
phate of,  Sfc, 

PHOSPHORUS,  classed  among  the  ele- 
mentary bodies  of  matter,  is  interesting  in 
this  work,  less  for  its  medicinal  properties, 
or  preparations,  than  for  the  share  it  takes 
in  the  composition  of  animal  bodies,  and 
for  its  extensive  economic  uses. 

After  its  discovery  in  1669,  phosphorus 
was  prepared  from  urine,  it  is  now  chiefly 
procured  from  bones,  and  is  made  in  large 
quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  the  various 
kinds  of  lucifer  and  other  *'  instantaneous 
lights,"  of  which  it  forms  the  essential. 

When  pure,  phosphorus  at  an  ordinary 
temperature  looks,  and  cuts  like  darkish 
coloured  wax,  it  is  very  inflammable,  and 
when  cut  or  handled  should  be  kept  under 
water.  It  b  usually  sold  in  moulded  sticks  ; 
its  luminous  properties  in  the  dark  are 
subjects  of  popular  information. 

Phosphorus  in  the  form  of  its  salts,  that 
is  phosphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potass, 
&c.,  exists  in  the  soil,  whence  it  is,  m  this 
compound  state,  absorbed  by  vegetables, 
and  by  them  handed  over  to  the  animal 
creation ;  in  the  seeds  of  the  grains,  espc- 
(*.ially,  phosphorus  exists  in  comparatively 
large  proportion. 

Idl  the  animal  body,  phosphorus  is  an 
essential  constituent  of  the  idbuminous — 
See  Albumen—BXid  fibrinous  compounds,  it 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  substance 
of  the  brain  and  nerves  inconsiderable  pro- 
portion, and  largely  into  that  of  the  bones, 
10  whidi  the  pluMphatic  earthy  salts  give 

*  Hsny  of  the  Gennaa  HotplUls  have  naoMioat  csms  of  thts  affeetloo  of  tb*  Jaw  from  Phonbocosa 
treatment,  and  it  la  aatia&ctory  to  know  that  the  ingenaity  of  modem  awrgeona  has  dstW  a  m 
operating  in  efery  way  preferabia  to  the  old  operation  for  remoral  of  the  Jaw. 
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much  of  their  solid  finnnets.     As  j^hof* 
phorus  is  contained  in  the  various  tiosnes 
of  the  body,  it  of  comse  exists  in  the  blood, 
and  in  milk,  which  is  suited  to  be  the  sole 
nutrient  of  the  living  animal ;  it  also  exists  in 
the  excretions,  as  stated  above,  in  the  mine, 
and  also  in  the  discharges  from  the  bowels. 
Various  preparations  of  phosphorus  have 
of  late  been  brought  forward  as  mc^iicinal 
agents,  but  do  not  require  notice  heie» 
Phosphate  o/Socfo.— See  Soda^    The  large 
use  made  of  phosphorus  in  match  manu- 
factories, invests  it  with  great  interest,  and 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which,  under  care- 
less management,  it  has  been  fbund  to  affect 
the  health  of  a  few  of  the  work-people,  de- 
mands attention  from  its  hygienic  import- 
ance.    Some  persons  who  have  been  em- 
ployed for  a  length  of  time  in  a  Idcifer- 
match  factory,  become  affected  with  disease 
of  the  lower  jaw,  portions  of  the  jaw-bon» 
become  "necrosed/*  or  die,  cause  abscesses^ 
in  their  vicinity,  and  are  either  cast 
by  the  natural  processes,  or  require  to 
removed  by  the  surgeon.*  In  some  caa     _ 
nearly  the  entire  jaw  has  thus  been  lost^^ 
Probably,  constitutional  predisposition  ha^ 
something  to  do  with  the  liabuity  to  thi:^ 
phosphorus  disease,  but,  at  the  same  tim^  ■ 
there  is  no  question  that,  in  other  mann&c^— 
tures,  free  ventilation  of  the  places  in  whic 
the  processes  are  going  on,  and  strict  attei 
tion  to  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  Uie  worl 
people,  must  prove  great  preventives.   It 
said,  that  saucers  filled  with  turpentine,  di 


tributed  about  the  workrooms,  by  absorbiiBBM 
the  phosphoric  vapours,  are  a  saftsni 
There  is,  however,  a  prospect  that  by 
use  of  phosphorus,  in  its  peculiar  "  an 
phous"  condition,  for  the  manufacture 
lucifers,  not  only  may  the  evils 
the  manufacture  be  prevented*  but  also 
accidents  which  have  occuned  from  childless 
sucking  the  common  lucifers,  and  thereh""^ 
being  poisoned.  The  following  account 
the  amorphous  phosphorus,  ia  at  once  i 
interesting,  and  well  illustrates  one  of 
most  curious  points  in  chemistry,  tiie  e 
tence  of  the  same  body  in  most  opposS 
conditions,  and  possessing  most  oppotr 
qualities.  The  extract  is  taken  from  ajiq^^ 
read  by  Dr.  George  Wilson,  before  ^be  Boj  ^ 
Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  in  iLpril,  1868. 
"  The  simplest  lucifer  mat£  consists  i 
splinter  of  wood  dipped  into  melted  pi 
phorus,  and  then  covered  with  gum  or  ^:ig^^« 
More  frequffiitly,  phosphorus  is  unooMt^^T? 
with  chlorate  or  mtrate  of  potass,  and  wiA^ 
sulphur  or  sulphuret  of  antimony.  The  eff>>* 
ployment  of  such  materials  neoeMsrilj 
renders  the  manu£scture  a  venr  haardoos 
one,  from  the  risk  of  fire ;  ana  in  eartsia 
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of  the  Contineiital  states,  the  preparation  of 
lodfiBT  matches  has  been  absolutely  pro- 
hibited.    Another  and  quite  nnexpected 
huard  was   soon  found  to  attend  their 
m&n&etnre.    The  work-people  were  at- 
tacked by  a  very  painful,  and  often  fatal 
diMaae   of  the  jawbones,  which  became 
orions,  occasioning  in  many  cases  death,  in 
Nfoal  the  loss  of  uie  upper  and  under  jaw, 
or  other  severe  mutilation  and  disfigure- 
not,  and  always  much  suffering.     The 
Gcnnaa  surseons,  who  hsTe  paid  great  at- 
taMioQ  to  this  distressing  disease,  refer  it 
to  the  absorption  of  the  vapour  of  phos- 
pliorai,  given  off  chiefly  during  the  drying 
of  the  matches,  but  likewise  at  other  stages 
of  die  manufacture.     Phosphorus,  also,  is 
idlkoown  to  act  as  a  poison  when  swal- 
lowed in  the  solid  form,  and  as  it  occurs  in 
thii  i>ntn^*Mwi  in  lucifer  matches,  fatal  acci- 
dents have  more  thim  once  occurred  from 
ddUbea  sucking  them.    The  red  or  amor- 
phous phosphorus  is  much  less  combustible 
tba  ordinary  phosphorus,  and  not  at  all  poi- 
iQBoat.  To  prepare  the  new  substance,  ordi- 
Bsy  phosphorus  is  melted  in  a  peculiarly 
coDstncted  retort,  and  kept  for  some  hours 
ttitanperature  of  about  600*  F.     A  very 
VBnlar  change  is  the  result  of  this  heating, 
<hinng  whic£  the    phosphorus   combines 
^  eshnic,  and  renaers  it  latent,  but  does 
Mt  otherwise  undergo  any  chemical  altera- 
tioii.   The  orijgiinal  phosphorus  was  a  pale 
JfSkm,  or  white  transparent  body,  so  com- 
Widble  that  it  must  be  kept  imder  cold 
'Viter,  and  when  brought  into  the  air  grows 
iBBunous  even  at  the  freezing  point,  and 
niters  into  full    blaze  at  a  temperature 
of  ibout  160*  F.    By  the  prolonged  heating, 
it  becomes  a  soft  opaque  mass,  which  is 
ttiOy  pulverised,  ana  then  forms  animcrys- 
tiOine  povrder  of  a  scarlet,  crimson,  purple- 
hnwn,  or  brown-black  colour,  so  incombus- 
tiUe  that  it  may  be  exposed  in  summer  in 
die  open  air  and  handled  with  impimity ; 
aor  does  it  grow  luminous  till  it  is  about  to 
mUat  into  fml  combustion  at  the  temperature 
of  482*  F.    It  is  further  so  harmless  to 
liring  creatures,  that  more  than  a  himdrcd 
mins  have   been  given  to  dogs  without 
ooing  them  any  injury.     Although,  in  its 
free  state,  it  is  sparingly  combustible,  yet, 
when  it  b  mixed  vnm  the  ordinary  ingre- 
dients of  lucifer-matches,  such  as  sulpnur, 
or  solpihuret  of  antimony  and  chlorate  of 
it  kindles  readily.    In  proof  of  this, 
made  irith  amorphous  phosphorus 

ahown  to  ignite  as  easily  as  those 

Bade  with  oidinary  phosphorus ;  and  it  was 
sistedt  that  they  would  soon  be  manu£&c- 
tared  on  the  large  scale,  and  sold,  it  was  be- 
BtredyM  eheap^as  the  common  matches." 
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The  following  are  stated  as  some  of  the 
advantages  connected  with  the  use  of  the 
new  form  of  phosphorus,  that  1.  **  It  in- 
volved much  less  risk  of  destruction  of  life 
and  property  by  fire ;  2.  It  was  more  suit- 
able for  matdies  intended  for  warm  cli-> 
mates;  3.  It  was  not  poisonous  in  the 
solid  form,  so  that  matches  made  with  it 
would  be  comparatively  harmless  if  sucked 
or  chewed ;  4.  It  gave  off  no  vapour  at 
ordinary  temperature,  so  that  it  could  not 
occasion  disease  in  the  match-makers." 

One  more  word  about  phosphorus.  It  is 
constantly  being  abstracted  mmi  the  soil 
by  vegetables,  especially  by  those,  such 
as  the  grains,  used  by  man  and  animals. 
If  this  constant  vdthdrawal  of  its  phos- 
phates frt>m  the  soil,  is  not  compensated 
for,  it  becomes  incapable  of  developing 
its  vegetable  produce  in  plenty  and  per- 
fection, hence,  cultivators  resort  to  bone 
dust,  and  other  expensive  means  of  making 
up  to  the  earth  in  one  way,  what  they  draw 
from  it  another.  Urine  contains  phos- 
phorus abundantly,  but  every  method  is 
resorted  to,  to  conduct  the  vast  stream  of 
phosphates,  which  issues  from  every  large 
city,  or  frt>m  many  a  farm-yard,  by  the 
most  expeditious  road,  into  that  sea,  which 
is  at  the  same  time  beajing  vessels  freighted 
with  foreign  manures ! 

PHRENITIS.  —  Inflammation  of  the 
brain. — See  Brain, 

PHTHISIS.— PULMONALIS—PULMOKARY 

CoNSUMPTioK. — See  Consumption, 

PHYSIC— See  Physician,  Amone  the 
lower  orders  in  some  places,  the  term  physic 
is  applied  solely  to  purgative  medicines. 

PHYSICIAN,  "kD."  or  "Doctob  op 
Medicine."  These  titles  are  rightfully  as- 
sumed by  those,  only,  who  have  imdergone, 
successfully,  the  examination  instituted  by 
Colleges  or  Universities,  legally  chartered 
to  grant  such  tides  or  degrees.  The  con- 
ventional meaning  of  the  term  physician,  is, 
one  who  treats  internal  diseases  of  the  body 
alone,  in  contradistinction  to  surgeon,  one 
whose  province  Ib  the  treatment  of  external 
disorders,  and  the  performance  of  operations, 
and  to  accoucheur,  one  who  devotes  himsell 
solely  to  the  diseases  of  women,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  management  of  child-birth. 
To  these  may  be  add^  what  was  formerly 
the  apothecary,  and  is  now  the  **  genend 
practitioner."  These  divisions  into  physi 
cian,  surgeon,  accoucheur,  and  apothecary, 
arose  at  a  time  when  the  science  and  practice 
of  the  healing  art  was  very  different  frt>m 
what  it  is  at  present  The  physician  was 
the  only  educated  man,  as  Chaucer  says — 

"  In  tU  this  world  na  wu  th«r  Don  him  like 
To  fpcke  of  pbUki  snd  of  •wgerls.** 


'He  probably  practiied  the  hiffher  depart- 
ments ofsumrj,  as  well  as  mecLLcine  strictly 
so  called.  The  ordinary  surgeon  added  to 
his  emoluments  by  the  trade  of  the  barber, 
and  the  apothecary  was  the  mere  vendor 
of  druffs;  the  separate  department  of  the 
accoucheur  is  comparatiyely  of  recent  date. 
Time,  and  the  tendencies  and  requirements 
of  the  ase  have  abimdantly  changed  these 
old  distmctions,  chiefly,  with  respect  to  the 
jHMition  and  standinj^  of  the  general  prac- 
titioner; the  phpician  and  surgeon  nave 
been  adyancing  m  scientific  requirements, 
but  the  genom  practitioner  has  approached 
them  so  closely,  that  all  seem  likely  before 
long  to  merge  m  one  profession  in  name,  as 
they  now,  in  great  measure,  do  in  practice. 
The  surgeon  cannot  be  a  good  surgeon,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  woid— not  meant  to 
designate  a  mere  operator  aimless  he  is  also 
a  good  physician ;  and  the  physician,  if  he 
does  not  handle  the  knife,  must  be  a  good 
anatomist  to  practice  his  profession  properly. 
In  large  towns,  and  in  certain  districts,  the 
distinction  into  pure  physician  and  into  pure 
surgeon,  is  maintained,  and,  as  at  present, 
wi£.  advantage,  at  least  when  age,  expe- 
rience, or  pecuUiELr  talent  have  fortified  the 
titles ;  but  ^e  great  mass  of  medical  men 
must  be  "general  practitioners,"  highly 
educated,  and  fitted  for  every  dutv  of  the 
healing  art ;  with  such  a  class  the  kingdom 
is  rapidly  filing,  and  many  of  its  members, 
whatever  their  title,  stand,  and  will  stand, 
among  the  foremost  in  their  profession,  and 
must  be  the  <*  consulting  men"  of  future 
years,  when  time  and  experience,  combined 
with  talent  and  industry,  have  given  them 
a  claim  to  the  honour ;  the  high  education 
of  all  medical  men  is  now  levelling  every 
distinction.  As  long  as  the  education  of 
the  physician  was  so  infinitely  superior  to 
that  of  the  medical  profession  at  large,  the 
prestige  which  attached  to  the  title  was  its 
just  due ;  it  still  is  its  just  due  as  the  tribute 
to  ^e  mark  of  hish  attainment,  but  it  is 
not  just,  when  paid  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
proression  genially,  the  members  of  which, 
as  a  body,  whatever  their  title,  must  now, 
or  at  least  in  a  few  years,  be  all  as  nearly 
on  a  level  as  the  difierence  between  man 
and  man  permits.  Nay,  more,  the  medical 
profession,  as  the  education  of  its  members 
is  now  conducted,  must  become  the  most 
highly  intellectual  body  of  men  in  the  king, 
dom.  The  studies  of  a  medical  man  mttal 
embrace  the  widest  possible  range,  firomthe 
t  implest  truths  of  mathematics  and  of  natural 
philosophy,  to  the  latest  developments  of 
practical  psychology,  and  within  this  range 
their  knowledge  is  real^  true  knowledge,  the 
knowledge  of  the  manifestations  of  Gtod  in 
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His  works ;  and  their  dednetioiui  from  & 
knowledge  must  be,  the  idleviation  of  ti 
physical,  and  many  of  the  mental,  evik 
ndlen  man,  and  higher  still,  their  pravci 
tion ;  /or  it  muit  ever  be  to  the  hmumr  < 
the  medical  men  of  the  preeeni  age^  tk 
though  their  bread  may  be  eaid  to  be  g 
through  the  miMfortune  of  their  fiOow  wee 
they  hone  been  ever  the  foremoet  to  pom 
out  how  these  misfortunes  are  to  be  avoidm 
they  have  been  the  Jirst  rousere,  and  it 
chief  leaders  of  the  sanitary  mooemm 
everywhere.  In  large  cities,  and  in  ti 
metropolis  especially,  there  always  will  b 
probably  in  an  increasing  degree — and  il 
expedient  there  should — a  division  of  laboi 
among  medical  men;  one  will  take  H 
skin,  another  the  eye,  another  the  chas 
and  so  on,  as  his  particular  department,  ao 
will  attain  such  acquirements  in  oonneKio 
with  hisown  department,  as  vrill  give  himi 
extra  claim  to  confidence  when  that  is  eoi 
cemed,  especially  in  obscure  or  diffieo 
cases,  but  this  cannot  be  with  the  kingdoi 
at  lai^ ;  and  in  the  provinces,  the  ipreat  mat 
of  disease  must  continue  to  be  uie  care  < 
the  ^^eral  practitioners,  whose  experienoi 
leadmg  members  must,  und^  the  preeei 
system  of  education,  become  what  the  ]^] 
sician  has  been. 

The  above  remarks  may  appear  to  soo 
irrelevant  to  the  present  work,  out  the  pn) 
lie  generally  require  some  enlightenment  i 
to  me  present  constitution  of  the  professioi 
and  on  the  bearing  of  its  difiierent  memba 
to  one  another. 

Refer  to — Practitioner^  General — Surgeon 

PHYSIOGNOMY.— See  Countenance. 

PHYSIOLOGY. •The  science  of  tl 
functions  of  living  bodies,  generally  aa 


PICBXES. — ^Vegetable  substances  pn 
served  in  vinegar.  Even  when  well  pn 
pared  they  are  not  very  digestible,  but  tk 
generality  of  those  purchased  are  deleterioi 
on  another  account — ^the  more  or  less  amooi 
of  copper  which  they  contain,  this  poisonov 
addition  being  made,  to  impart  the  fiei 
green  colour  so  generally  desired  by  tli 
purchasers  and  consumers  of  these  arode 
The  recent  investigations  of  the  Lma 
Sanitary  Commission  on  this  subject,  dii 
closed  the  fi&ct,  that  all  the  pickles  en 
mined  contained  more  or  less  copper;  i 
some  it  existed  in  poisonous  quantity.  Th 
slightest  impregnation  with  this  poiso 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned,  but  it  i 
probably  used,  at  tmies,  in  ignorance,  ft 
even  some  cookery-books  op^y  advise  it 
employment  to  **  green"  pickles.  Forta 
nately,  the  detection  of  inis  adulteratioi 
even  in  a  small  proportion,  is  easy.    If 


•  Csn«d  alio,  *'Tb«  IntUtatet  of  ICadidneL** 
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perfeetlT  dear  and  bright  piece  of  iron- 
wire  wiU  do— be  immened  for  a  few  hours 
m  the  finegar  of  the  pickle,  if  copper  is 
pRMDt  the  metal  will  be  deposited  in  a 
peneptibley  though  thin,  crust  upon  the 
mm.  M  Another  Terr  simple  and  efficient 
aelhod  of  detecting  the  presence  of  copper 
b  piddes,  ia  the  fimowing : — ^Put  three  or 
ho  drops  of  the  suspected  yinegar  on  the 
Mads  of  a  knife;  add  one  drop  ofsulphuric 
acid,  and  heat  the  under  surface  of  the  knife 
•««  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  the  vinegar,  in 
M^wratiDg,  will  deposit  die  copper  upon 
te  inm,  ii  any  be  present."  In  tne  inves- 
tigtfkms  of  tlie  Ltmegt^  it  was  ascertained 
"that  ihe  piddea  whidi  contain  the  largest 
faaatitj  of  copper,  are  those  which  consist 
atinlT  of  green  yegetablea,  as  girkins  and 
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SsJ^^hnxio  acid,  which  is  detected  m 
pities,  comes  more  under  the  head  of 
viBMBr  adulterations. — See  Vinsgar, 

Piles,  or  Hbmobbhoim — are  tumours 

vUch  iDim  at  thoTerge  of  the  anus,  or  fiin- 

dwicnt,  and  may  be  situated  either  within 

without  the  bowel ;  they  are  either  what 

m  called  **  Umd,"  or  Uiey  are  bleeding 

pQaa.  Pilea  are  often  constituted  by  an 

ajaigraient  or  "  Taricoee"  condition  of  the 

vtina  dtnated  about  this  part,  this  enlarge- 

■Mt  being  caused  by  whatCTer  tends  to 

obatmet  the  return  of  the  blood  through 

tiMTeins  of  the  abdomen  generally ;  thus, 

><fcptiops  of  the  Hyer,  constipation,  with 

^^vaiosded  bowds,  pre^pnancy,  &c.,  are  all 

ficfiwnt  causes  of  this  form  of  piles,  in 

^rkieh  the  swdlings  are  generally  smooth, 

^  of  the  colour  of  the  surroimding  skin. 

Pnenlly,  the  tumours  Tsry  in  size,  accord- 

^  to  the  operation  of  the  acting  obstruc- 

cioQ ;  if  they  have  occurred  in  consequence 

^  pRsnancy,  they^  diminish  or  disappear 

2^  diild-birth;   if  loaded  bowels  have 

tMa  the  cause,  a  dose  of  suitable  aperient 

^rfjffina  reUeres  the  effect.     Sometimes 

^  coltfged  Teins  become  fiUed  with  a 

^briaoos  deposit  from  the  blood,  and  then 

Hie  tamours  are  permanent.    Another  form 

^pOe  is  more  of  the  character  of  a  morbid 

V'nrth,  in  it  the  tumours  are  more  generally 

Waal,  and  are  red,  florid,  ancl  imeren 

^  the  snrfece,  and   often  Tcry  painful. 

^na  the  causes  of  piles  already  stated,  it 

^My  be  imagined  that  the  sedentary,  those 

'^^  sre  most  liable  to  suffer  firom  constipa- 

Hon  end  liver  disorder,  are  also  most  likely 

^bsUiesnbjecta  of  piles;  the  same  may 

^  tnected  to  be  the  case  with  women  who 

^Tt  Dome  large  families.     If  the  causes 

^>Udi  ftrst  pr^uced  the  disease,  do  not 

coatiBBe  in  active  operation,  or  are  guarded 

^inurt,  the  hemorrhoidal  tumours  may  con- 


tinue long  quiescent,  and  give  little  trouble ; 
but  if  from  any  cause,  whether  neglect  of 
the  bowels,  cold,  the  abuse  of  purgative 
medicine,  &c.,  they  become  inflamed,  much 
suffering  ia  induced ;  the  state  is  then  called 
a  '*  fit  of  the  piles,"  which  lays  the  indivi- 
dual  up  from  active  exertion.  In  other 
cases,  mstead  of  inflammation,  bleeding 
maj  occur,  and  every  time  the  bowels  are 
reheved  a  considerable  amount  of  blood 
may  be  lost  by  stooL 

The  preventive  treatment  of  piles  is  of 
the  first  importance,  and  the  causes  of  the 
disease  pointed  out,  will  at  once  suggest 
the  remedies,  which  are,  chiefly,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  exercise,  and  proper  regulation 
of  the  bowds,  with  avoidance  of  focxl  of  too 
heating  and  stimulating  a  nature.  If  the 
liver  is  apt  to  get  too  loaded,  it  must  be 
re^pilated— see  BiUofy  Diiorden — but  in 
doing  this,  and  also  in  regulating  the  bowels, 
it  is  of  some  importance  what  aperient  medi- 
cines are  employed :  doea,  from  tiieir  power 
of  acting  upon  the  rectum  or  lower  bowel, 
are  often  said,  when  taken  too  constantly, 
to  produce  pUes,  but  their  efiects  in  tms 
way  have  perhaps  been  somewhat  over- 
rated. Cenainly,  if  taken  habitually  in 
quantity  to  irritate,  they  irill  both  cause 
piles  and  aggravate  them  when  existing ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  does, 
in  thoroughly  unloading  the  lower  bowels, 
and  in  stimulating  the  liver,  renders  the 
medicine  a  very  efficient  remover  of  the 
causes  of  piles.  The  moderate  use  of  does, 
therefore,  when  an  aperient  is  often  required, 
need  not  be  entirdy  eschewed  by  those  who 
suffer  from  piles,  linless  they  flnd  by  expe- 
rience that  the  affection  is  aggravated  by 
the  use  of  the  drug.  The  o^er  aperients 
most  useful  in  pUes  are,  when  active  effect  is 
required,  castor-oil,  or  senna  infusion ;  when 
a  milder  action  is  required,  rhubarb  and 
magnesia,  in  the  form  of  Gregory's  powder, 
the  electuary  of  senna,  or  the  saline  medi- 
cines, such  as  £i>som-sdts  in  small  doses, 
largely  diluted,  will  be  found  useful.  Sul- 
phur, combined  dther  with  an  equd  part  of 
cream  of  tartar,  or  of  cdcinedmagnesia,  forma 
one  of  the  best  of  the  mild  aperients  in  piles ; 
of  either  mixture  a  tea-spoonftd  maybe  taken 
for  a  dose,  the  first  in  treacle,  the  second  in 
milk.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  except 
for  unavoidable  purposes,  purging  is  to  oe 
avoided  in  those  subject  to  piles,  and  that 
mild  easy  action  of  the  bowels  is  to  bo 
encouraged;  above  all,  such  a  state  of 
bowels  as  permits  the  freed  mass  to  become 
so  hard  as  that  it  irritates  or  scratches  the 
piles  in  passing,  must  be  avoided.  This  is 
apt  to  occur  if  the  bowels  have  been  consti- 
pated for  a  day  or  two,  in  which  case  it  is 
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advisable  to  lue  a  smail  clyster  oi  warm  < 
water,  so  as  to  soften  the  contents  of  the 
bowel  previous  to  evacuation;  indeed,  in 
those  subject  to  piles,  clysters — if  care  be 
taken  not  to  irritate  toith  the  pipe  of  the 
instrtanent — form  a  most  valuable  adjunct 
to  other  means  of  prevention  or  of  treat- 
mcnt.»See  Clyster. 

When  firom  any  cause,  inflammation,  or 
a  **  fit  of  the  piles,"  is  induced,  the  first 
essential  is  rest  in  the  horizontal  posture, 
fio  as  to  ffive  every  facility  for  the  return  of 
the  blood  firom  the  affected  parts ;  the  diet 
should  be  reduced,  made  as  cooling  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  bowels  kept  lax  bv  some  of 
the  means  pointed  out  above.  K  the  in- 
flammation is  severe,  four  or  flve  leeches 
may  be  required;  if  not,  warm  fomenta- 
tions and  steaming  will  often  give  relief ;  at 
other  times,  the  cooline  lead  lotion,  or  an 
ointment  made  with  half  a  drachm  of  gou- 
lard  extract,  rubbed  up  in  an  ounce  of  lard, 
will  be  most  serviceable.*  When  piles  show 
a  tendency  to  bleed,  and  indeed  in  any  case, 
when  they  are  decidedly  developed,  a  medi- 
cal man  should  be  consulted ;  not  solely  on 
account  of  the  pain  and  inconvenience  re- 
sulting from  the  presence  of  the  tumours 
themselves,  but  because  of  the  constitutional 
tendencies  they  exhibit.  The  treatment  of 
bleeding  piles  is  often  a  delicate  matter.  If 
Uie  loss  is  so  great  as  to  be  manifestly  weak- 
ening a  patient,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  it  must  be  stopped,  and  may  be  with 
safety ;  but  at  other  times  it  is  a  safety-valve 
which  cannot  without  hazard  be  dosed,  as 
long  as  the  cause  which  first  opened  it  con- 
tinues. That  is  to  say,  instead  of  stopping 
the  loss  of  blood  from  the  piles  by  direct  ap- 
plications, it  must  bo  done  by  constitutional 
remedies,  adapted  to  diminish  the  plethora, 
either  local  or  general,  which  originated  the 
disorder ;  in  tlus  case,  the  preventive  treat- 
ment of  piles  generally,  as  already  stated, 
must  be  resorted  to.  Apoplexy  and  odier 
diseases  have  followed  upon  the  unwary 
closure  of  bleeding  pUes.  After  constitu- 
tional treatment,  however,  piles  may  con- 
tinue to  bleed  merely  from  local  causes ;  in 
this  case,  the  drain  is  injurious,  and  must 
be  stopped.  Kany  remedies  for  the  stop- 
page of  bleeding  piles  are  used.  Common 
pitch,  rolled  into  three-grain  pills,  and  two 
of  these,  taken  twice-a-day,  is  sometimes 
very  efficient.  Cream  of  tartar  alone,  in 
tea-spoonful  doses,  taken  stirred  in  water, 
answers  well  in  some  cases.  Mr.  Vincent 
recommends,  especially  when  protrusion  of 
the  bowel  also  takes  place,  that  after  each 
evacuation,  a  small  injection,  composed  of 
one  grain  of  sulphate  of  iron,  or  green 
vitriol,  should  be  thrown  into  the  bowel. 
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and  retained.  When  inward  pUes  are  pa 
truded  at  the  evacuation  of  the  bowe 
it  is  very  important  that  they  ^ould 
returned  to  their  proper  site  as  soon  as  p 
sible,  otherwise  mey  are  very  liaUe  to  i 
flammation  and  strangulation.  A  piece 
linen,  well  oiled,  is  the  best  medium  i 
exerting  the  pressure  requisite  for  this  (n 
ration.  When  piles  reach  a  certain  pm 
they  may  require  a  surgical  operatiim  i 
their  removal. 

Refer  to — Rectum — Leeke — Fmiu,  f «. 

PILL. — ^This  well-known  and  convenk 
form  for  the  administration  of  medicine  if 
mass  of  medicinal  substance,  of  such  coni 
tence  as  to  permit  of  its  retaming  die  ^d 
lar  form  into  which  it  is  made.  Pills  m 
be  made  simply  of  the  active  ingredients  tii 
contain,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  sym 
gum  mucilage,  or  treacle  to  give  cohetenc 
but  when  the  active  ingredients,  as,  for  i 
stance,  calomel,  are  not  sufficient,  either 
regards  bulk  or  consistence,  to  form  a  pill 
this  way,  then  some  additional  sabstanc 
must  be  used ;  the  most  common,  are  \m 
crumb,  hard  or  Castile  soap,  soft  extra 
of  liquorice,  or  conserve  of  roses.  C 
the  above,  the  pills  made  with  coosea 
of  roses,  or  with  treacle  retain  tls. 
softness  for  the  greatest  lenffth  of  tiin 
pills  made  with  bread  cniim>  espedal. 
soon  become  very  hard;  it  is,  however,  tm 
convenient  for  the  extempore  prepaiati 
of  some  pills,  such  as  those  of  (»lomel,  m 
quinine.  When  used,  the  bread,  wlii 
must  be  stale,  is  crumbed  in  the  mar* 
with  the  fingers ;  it  is  then  rubbed  well 
with  the  active  ingredient;  and,  last 
formed  into  an  adherent  mass  by  the  ad^i 
tion  of  a  few  drops  of  gum  mucilage,  or 
syrup.  When  hard  soap  is  used  tofis 
pills,  it  must  first  be  scn^>ed  into  tb 
shavings  before  it  is  mingled  with  tbe  ott: 
substances.  The  soap  may  be  in  suffide 
quantity  to  form  a  mass  without  other  m 
dition,  or  a  little  mucilage,  or  syrup, 
glycerine  may  be  required.  Soft  extract 
liquorice,  or  conserve  of  roses,  general 
require  to  be  simply  rubbed  up  with  aeCl' 
ingredients.  Glycerine  has  recently  bet 
used  as  an  addition,  in  small  quantities, ' 
pill  masses,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  iSbB 
moist,  and  answers  very  well  for  the  pa: 
pose.  A  little  fixed  oU  of  any  kind  wi 
also  preserve  softness. — See  Oiye^rine. 

Alter  the  composition  of  the  pill,  its  iii 
and  consistence  are  important  contiden 
tions.  Pills  are  fr«quenuy  made  too  lara 
that  is  to  say,  five  grains  in  weight.  N^ 
only  is  a  pill  of  this  dimension  unfoe 
fortable  to  most  to  swallow,  but  there 
some  chance  that  the  whole  does  not  bi 


**  An  exoelltnt  otatmen^  as  as  ejEtcmal  sppUostloo  to  pUes,  Is  made  ss  foUows;— 
Oftlli— eighty  mbM. 
Oplam  In  powder— thirty-two  graloi. 
Simple  Ointment,  or  flre&  Urd— one  ooaoa 
This  Is  sqalralent  to  the  well-known  Gall  and  Opinm  olntmsnt, 
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coma  diitolTed  in  the  stomach.  A  pill  of 
thne  grtins  in  weight  wUl  generally  be 
finmd  the  most  convenient  and  effective 
Bie.  A  mil  most  neither  be  too  soft  nor 
too  haid,  out  in  the  matter  of  consistence, 
twiiffhing  must  depend  ujmn  the  length  of 
time  it  is  to  be  kept ;  jiills  that  wiU  be  used 
iathe  eonne  of  a  fiew  days  or  a  week,  may 
be  made  with  less  attention  to  this  object, 
thm  those  which  are  to  be  kept  an  indefi- 
niteperiod.  When  the  latter  is  the  case, 
conienre  of  red  roses  may  be  employed,  or 
iprit  of  wine  added  to  pUls,  such  as  the 
eonpoimd  colocynth,  which  contains  resin- 
«BS  matteiSy  or  as  stated  above,  a  few  drops 
if  glyosine  may  be  added  to  the  pill  mass 
man  rolling.  It  is  not  likely  that  for 
dnnestic  poiposes  a  **pill  machine"  would 
tepnenred;  the  best  method,  therefore,  of 
difidms  a  mass  into  separate  pUls  will  be, 
to  wd^  out  twenty-four  grains  of  the  pill 
at^once,  and  to  divide  tlus  as  nearly 
into  eight  equal  parts,  or  pills, 
each  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
nd  when  they  are  put  together,  adding  a 
little  floury  mayiesia,  or  liquorice  powder, 
to  prevent  their  adherence.  Fills  which 
9n  likely  to  be  kept  for  some  time  before 
me,  should  be  preserved  in  a  well-stopped  or 
codKed  bottle,  but  never  in  a  box;  m  the 
latter,  they  often  get  so  hard  as  to  be  com- 
pletely useless,  and,  in  the  aged  especiallv, 
sni^  to  pass  through  the  bowels  perfectly 
^ndiiiagea.  For  domestic  use,  either  in 
tlui  eountrv  or  in  emigrant  life,  it  is  the 
noit  desirable  plan  to  purchase  compound 
piUi,  either  in  the  mass,  or  ready  rolled  ; 
Ml  however,  it  may  prove  useful,  the  com- 
MttioQ  of  some  of  the  most  generally 
Knieeable  pills  will  be  here  given. 

The  most  useful  purgative  piUs  for  do- 
ttertie  store  are : — 

The  Compound  Bhubarb  Pia.—^iHd  ape- 
neat. 

Tke  Compotmd  Colocynth  PiU. — Active 


The  Compound  Oamboge  PiU,^Y&cy  ac- 
tifo  aperient. 
Bitm  PiU, — ^Best  procured  and  kept  in 


Pbmmer'e  Pill, — Alterative  and  diapho- 
Mio— pnxnued  either  in  mass  or  rolled. 

Compotrnd  Galbamtm  Pill.  *  Stimulant  and 
eanninative — procured  either  in  mass  or 
Mlled. 

Bxpedoront,  or  Cough  PiU, — See  Influenza, 

Himy  other  forms  of  pill  are  ordered,  and 
VNd,  but  it  would  serve  no  good  purpose 
to  boiden  either  the  memory  or  the  medi- 
cise  chest  with  ^em,  especially  as  their 
composition  is  given  when  they  are  recom- 
■eoded  in  this  work.    Those  above  enu- 


merated will  be  ample  store,  others  may  oe 
made  up  as  requirea. 

The  Compound  Rhubarb  Pillf  one  of  the  best, 
mildest,  and  safest  aperients,  is  thusmade : — 

Take  of 

Bhubarb,  in  powder     ...  4  drachms. 

Aloes,  in  powder  ....    3  drachms. 

Myrrh,  in  powder  ....  2  drachms. 

Hard  Soap,  scraped        .    .    ^  drachm. 

Treacle  sufficient  to  form  a  pill  mass. 

f Oil  of  caraway  is  often  mixed  with  this 
pill,  but  it  renders  it  more  disagreeable  to 
most  persons.) 

The  dose  of  the  compound  rhubarb  piU  is 
from  three  to  twelve  grains.  It  may  be  kept 
either  in  powder  to  be  made  up  with  treacle 
(or  syrup  or  gum  mucUage)  when  required, 
or  it  may  be  kept  in  a  sou  mass,  wrapped 
in  oiled  silk,  or  ready  rolled.  Fersons 
going  to  warm  cUmates  would  find  the  form 
of  powder  the  best  in  which  to  keep  this 
pill,  preserving  in  a  weU-stopped  bottle. 

The  compound  rhubarb  pill  maj  be  taken 
alone,  or,  in  some  cases,  combmed  with 
one-third  either  of  blue  piU  or  calomel, 
especially  in  cases  of  biliary  disorder. 

The  Compound  Colocynth  riU  is,  perhaps, 
more  extensively  used  in  this  coimtr^  than 
any  other  purgative  of  the  kind.  It  is  con 
siderably  more  active  than  the  compound 
rhubarb.  The  compound  colocynth  pill  is 
thus  best  made  :— 

Take  of 

Aloes,  in  powder,  (see  Aloe$,) 

Scammony,  in  powder,  of  eacn  S  drachma 

Colocynth,  in  powder. 

Sulphate  of  Fotash,  ditto. 

Ginger,  ditto  ...    of  each  1  drachm. 

Hectified  Spirit  sufficient  to  make  into 
a  pill  mass. 

As  the  remarks,  both  as  to  combination, 
keeping,  &c.,  which  have  been  made  on  the 
compound  rhubarb  pill,  apply  exactly  to  the 
compound  colocynth,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  them  aeain.  A  very  ^ood  addition  to 
the  compound  colocynth  pill,  is  that  of  a 
drachm  of  ipecacuanha  powder  to  the  quan- 
tities given  above ;  in  other  cases,  when  it 
is  desirable  to  sooth,  and  to  prevent  griping, 
one-third  of  extract  of  henoane,  as  ordered 
in  the  Edittburgh  Pharmacopeia^  is  a  most 
valuable  addition. 

The  Compound  Gamboge  PiU  is  of  less 
moment,  as  a  store  pill,  than  the  above*  but 
it  is  valuable  for  very  strong  individuals, 
who  require  powerful  medicine,  and  where 
economy  is  an  object :  it  is  thus  made : — 

Take  of 

Aloes,  in  powder. 

Gamboge,  ditto  .    •    of  each  3  drachms. 

Ginger 1  drachm. 

Soap 4  drachms 


^  ThJf  OMftU  pm  hat  been  omitted  from  the  BriUsh  Pbinuoopfloia. 
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and  beat  into  a  mass  to  form  piUa.  The  dose 
Ib  from  three  to  twelve  grains. 

Bhie  Pill  and  Plwnmer't  Pill,  as  ^tated 
above,  should  be  procured  ready  made,  and 
kept  in  mass,  in  well-closed  pots ;  the  latter 
piU,  however,  will  keep  well  ready  rolled. 

Compound  Galbanttm  Pitt. — See  GaSfonum, 

Expectorant,  or  Cough  Pitt,  as  given  under 
article  Influenza,  is  thus  made : 

Take  of 

Opium,  in  powder  ....    25  grains. 

Squill,  ditto 80  grains. 

Ipecacuanha,  ditto       ...    60  grains. 

Camphor,  ditto,    (see  Camphor 
Powder) 90  grains. 

Gimi  Ammoniac,  ditto       .      120  grains. 

Bhubarb,  ditto 60  grains. 

Tlie  above  pill  will  keep  well,  eiuer  in 
powder  or  rolled,  and  will  be  found  the  most 
useful  and  convenient  form  of  cough  or  ex- 
pectorant medicine,  either  in  emigrant  life, 
or  elsewhere,  particularly  in  chronic  cough. 

Many  other  combinations  of  piU  might  be 
enumerated,  but  the  above,  along  with  the 
information  scattered  throughout  me  present 
work,  ought  to  be  guide  sufficient  to  any 
one  of  mcKierate  intdligence.*  PiUs  may  be 
made,  either  in  a  mortar,  or  if  the  substance 
used  is  in  smaJl  quantity,  on  a  slab  or  Dutch 
tile,  by  means  of  a  spadiula. 

Refer  to — Medicines,  i^c, 

PIMENTA.— Allspice.— See  Pq)per. 

PIMPLES.— See  Skin-^Sebaceous. 

PINE- APPLE.— The  well-known  fruit, 
is  rather  hazardous  for  those  of  weak  diges- 
tive powers.     

PINS  AND  NEEDLES— occasionally  get 
fixed  in  the  throat,  from  the  careless  and 
reprehensible  practice  of  holding  them  in 
the  mouth.— See  Oullet,  When  swallowed, 
they  generally  work  their  way  to,  and  show 
themselves  at,  some  distant  part  of  the  body. 
Very  recently,  the  author  extracted  a  good- 
sized  sewing  needle  frt)m  the  thigh  of  a 
child  about  two  years  old.  The  needle 
could  onlv  have  entered  the  body  by  being 
swallowed,  and,  indeed,  its  course  mto  the 
thigh,  could  in  some  measure  be  traced  by 
s^ptoms  which  had  been  exhibited  some 
Ume  before  its  appearance  at  the  surface. 

PITCH.— See  Tar, 

PLACENTA.  — The  after-birth.  —  See 
A,filcr.birth, 
*  PLAGUE. — ^This  disease,  so  well  known 
to  all  by  name,  and,  happily,  by  name  only 
in  this  country,  belongs  to  the  class  of  ma- 
li^ant  fevers.  Its  contagiousness  has  been 
disputed,  but  is  testified  by  the  oest  autho- 
rities who  have  had  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  The  last  time  ihe  pla^e 
visited  this  country  was  in  1665,  the  period 


however,  it  Has  appeared  m,  and  MTiged 
various  parts  of  Europe,  as  in  Manjeillea  la 
1720,  M!o8cow  in  1771,  and  Malta  so  late  as 
1816.     Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Tuxker  are 
at  present  the  countries  principally  nabb 
to  the  visitations  of  this  feerfhl  iconxge; 
and,  whatever  other  influences  may  be  at 
work  to  foster  its  germs,  and  to  pecpetuatt 
its  presence  in  these  lands,  there  cannot  be 
the  smallest  doubt,  that  the  total  ne^eet 
and  iterance  of  the  simplest  laws  of  healtfc 
matenally  add  to  the  evu. 

The   symptoms    of    plague    are   thu 
described  by  Dr.  Gregory  : — '*  A  ftcHag 
of  great  languor  and  lassitude  ushers  in 
the  attack  of  plague,  idiich  for  the  vML 
part  happens  towards  evening.     There  \m 
always  a  cold  stage,  though  it  is  eddom  cA 
long  duration.      Heat  of  skin,  headache 
and  giddiness  succeed.     The  pain  of  tkskJt 
head  is  referred  to  the  temple  and 
brows;  the  eye  appean  heavy*  doD, 
muddy.     The  expression  a(  coonl 
changes  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
times  there  is  a  wild  and  furious 
sometimes  a  look  ftlMTnmg 
with  a  sunk  eye,  and  contracted 
The  most  striking  of  all  the  early  sya^a:^' 
toms  of  plague  is  the  etaygering,  and  te"  ftf 
sudden  extreme  prostration  of  stxen||[th. 
strong  tendency  to  void  the  urine  is  \~~ 
rally  noticed.    The  stomach  is  veiy 
table,  and  rgects  almost  everything 
sented  to  it     The  tongue  is  white 
moist.    The  bowels  are  sometimes 
and  at  other  times  loose,  the 
being  always  highly  offensive.    The 
falters.    The  piSdse  is  at  first  small, 
and  quick ;  but  after  the  appearance 
buboes  it  often  becomes  fuller  and 
It  is  sometimes  intermittent;  in  point 
frequency  its  average  mav  be  statea  at  1 
The  heat  of  the  skin  is  seldom  very  t 
The  head  is  occasionally  perfectly  dear 
collected ;  at  other  times,  stupor  oocms 
mediately  after  the  formation  of  the  hot 
Some  cases  of  the  disease  are  ushered  in 
a  violent  fit  of  mania ;  the  _ 
ence  with  regard  to  recovery  prevails, 
is  always  reckoned  a  most  unfia^ 
symptom. 
**  After  one,  two,  or  at  furthest  three 
pains  in  the  groin  and  arm-pits 
the  formation  of  Imboee^    Those  pains 
often  highly  acute,  and  unless  speedilj  fill 
lowed  by  the  swelling  of  the  g^ana» 
patient  dies  delirious.   In  women*  the 

pit,  in  men  the  groins,  are  chiefly  aiL 

Carbundes  appear  at  the  same  time^  but 
indifferently  on  all  parts  of  the  body.  Pe* 
techise  and  vibices  are  mudi  more  nequent 
than  carbuncles,  whidi*  it  appettSy  do  noi 
of  olMtiaatt  eQBs4palloo:» 


J 
i 


of  the  Great  Plague  of  London ;  since  then, 

*  TlM  writer  em  eCreoicly  nooauDend  the  f oUowfaig  p&l,  In 
Extract  of  Noz  Vomloft— eix  gndnf. 
Wateiy  Extract  of  Aloet— tw«nty>foar  grains. 
Compoond  &bnb«H>  Pill,  inaie— chirtj  graina. 
Iflz  and  dlTtde  in  twelTc  irflla,  Two  to  be  taken  every  evening  at  bed-time^  If  nqolrad. 


Or  IB 


where  there  la  debOlty  with  indlgeatlon,  take,  of  Salphate  of  Iron,  twelve  gialast  Ihwwf  laa  Akee  aad 
lach,  fifteeo  graina;  Kstraot  of  Oeotian,  elghteea  gnlna   Mia  sbA  dMds  la  testis  fOla 


Oalbannm,  of  each. 
Two  every  night 
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above  once  in  twenty  cases.  The 
amhiation  is  sometimes  preceded  by 
;  henunrhages  £rom  the  mouth,  nose, 


i  dnzationof  the  disease  is  very  yarious. 
eaaes  are  on  record  where  the  patient 
ithin  a  fisw  hours  from  the  invasion. 
my  it  proves  fifttal  during  the  first 
im  or  period,  which  includes  the  time 
le  evening  of  the  attack  to  the  close 
GoUowing  night    The  third  and  fifth 
itf  however,  upon  the  whole,  those 
greatest  danger.     The  former  is  the 
period  of  the  appearance  of  bubo; 
ter,  of  the  abatement  of  the  febrile 
ons.  If  the  patient  survives  the  fifth 
id  the  bubo  is  fully  formed,  he  maybe 
tred  as  nearly  out  of  danger.    The 
Moence,  indeed,  is  always  very  tedious, 
le  extreme  debility  wmch  the  disease 
;  and  the  patient's  life  is  not  unfre- 
f  again  put  into  imminent  hazard  from 
unence  of  gangrene  in  the  extremities. 
the  malignant  form  of  plague,  every 
of  treatment  has  been  tried,  but 
>  little  effect,  that  it  may  be  con- 
as  a  disease  nearly  beyond  the 
if  medicine.    The  violent  neadache 
occurs  during  the  first  twenty-four 
leems  to  point  out  the  propriety  of 
stting,  and  it  is  recommended  by  the 
.  custom  of  Turkish  practitioners ; 
the  hands  of  English  surgeons  it 
of  no  avail.    In  the  cases  in  which 
zied,  it  did  not  appear,  however,  to 
latters  worse.    Where  mercury  can 
oht  to  affect  the  mouth,  it  appears 
r  some  service,  but  it  is  seldom  that 
Bt  time  is  afforded  for  this  specific 
f  the  remedy.    Ether  and  lauoanum 
lable  medicines  in  allaying  the  irri- 
of  the  stomach.     Wine  and  opium 
no  use  during  the  violence  of  the 
» and  bark  can  seldom  be  retained. 
much  to  be  regretted,  for  wherever 
e  made  to  stay  on  the  stomach,  even 
I  severe  cases  where  carbuncles  and 
spppear,  its  good  effects  are  conspi- 
Uamphor,  bark,  and  wine  are  given 
ach  advantage  during  the  period  of 
leence.      Emetics,  purgatives,  and 
d  affusion  have  been  tried,  but  it 
t  ^ipear  that  they  are  of  any  service. 
resis  can  seldom  be  produced  owing 
{imposition  to  vomit ;  but  wherever 
le  produced,  the  S3rmptoms  seem  to 
itigated  by  it." 

I  latest  period  of  the  contagion  of 
or  that  between  communication 
a  affiscted  individual  and  the  ap- 
«» la  extremely  short,  and  liable  to 
(tie  variation.     It  is  scarcely  ever 


less  than  three  days,  and  it  seldom  exoeeda 
six.  Instances  indeed  are  recorded  of  the 
disease  not  appearing  until  the  tenth  day, 
but  these  cases  are  rare. 

•(  The  contaeion  spreads  to  a  very  small 
distance  only  Srom  the  body  of  the  patient. 
The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  dis- 
ease is  s^aom,  if  ever,  communicated,  ex- 
cept by  actual  contact, 

**  The  dead  body  does  not  communicate  the 
disease  so  readily  as  the  ii^^uie.  This  ap« 
pears  to  be  well  understood  in  Turkey ;  but 
that  the  contagion  is  sometimes  received 
from  the  dead  oody,  cannot  be  doubted. 

**  The  contagion  of  plague  is  readilv  im- 
parted to  fomitet,  in  wmch  it  may  lurk  for 
a  very  long  time,  more  particulsffly  if  ex- 
cluded from  the  air." 
Refer  to — FomitCM, 

PLASTERS — are  compounds  of  adhesive 
tenacious  substances.  Many  are,  principally, 
compounds  of  an  oxide  of  lead  and  oil,  others 
of  wax  and  resin.  "Plasters  should  not 
adhere  to  the  hand  when  cold ;  they  should 
be  easily  spread  when  heated ;  and  should 
remain  tenacious  and  pliant  after  they  are 
spread ;  but  should  not  be  so  soft  as  to  run 
when  heated  bj  the  skin.  All  plasters  be- 
come too  consistent  and  brittle  when  long 
kept;  but  in  tlus  case,  those  which  are 
imctuous  may  be  re-melted  bv  a  gentle 
heat,  and  some  oil  added  to  them. '  Plasteni 
are  not  so  commonly  used  as  mere  external . 
applications  as  they  were  at  one  time,  but 
amid  the  poorer  classes  they  are  still  very 
favourite  and  much  trusted  remedies,  and  in 
some  cases  are  unquestionably  serviceable. 
Plasters  may  be  either  simply  adhesiT^e, 
such  as  the  common  diachylon  or  the  isin- 
glass plaster ;  they  may  be  protective,  such 
as  the  lead ;  warm,  like  the  cumin,  &c. 

The  most  useful  plasters  are — 
Adhesive  or  Diachylon  Plaster. 


Belladonna 
Cantharides 
Cumin*  . 
Galbanum 
Isinglass . 
Lead     .    . 
Mercurial 
Opium. 


a> 


1*^ 


V 


d 


Anodyne. 

Blistering. 

Warm  and  stimulant. 

Warm  and  stimulant. 

Adhesive. 

Protective. 

Discutient. 

Anodyne. 
Roborans  or  Iron,  Supporting. 
Soap     .     .    .  Adhesive,  f 

The  above  plasters  may  be  employed  for 
the  purposes  indicated,  and  should  uways, 
if  possible,  be  procured  ready  spread.  As 
a  general  **  strengthening "  plaster,  the 
Roborans,  or  iron  plaster,  is  perhaps  the 
best,  and  undoubtedly  gives  much  comfort 
and  support  in  many  cases,  especially  those 
in  which  there  is  much  weakness  of  the 
back.    In  such  cases  it  cannot  be  used  in 


llM  Brlttah  PharmftcofKsU. 
eoBitsBtlj  In  the  baibit  of  ontarlng  eoaMaatloM  of  Umm  plastsra, 
niaiter,  so  naeftil  in  besit  ■ffeetlon,  aoeompanlid  by  iNdn  or  palpmutoa 
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better  form  than  that  spread  on  dimity, 
which  is  now  sold  as  prepared  hj  ma- 
chinery. It  may,  however,  be  spread  on 
leather.  Either  the  cumin  or  galbanum 
plasters  may  be  \ised  for  the  same  purposes, 
and  be  prepared  in  the  same  way,  but  they  are 
more  stimulant,  and  sometimes  produce  un- 
comfortable or  imbearable  irritation  on  deli- 
cate skins ;  indeed,  any  plaster  will  cause 
this  with  some  people ;  lead  is  least  liable 
to  do  so. 

Lead  plaster,  spread  on  soft  leather  or 
dimity,  is  one  of  tne  best  protectiyes  in  the 
tendency  to,  or  formation  of  bed-sores.  If 
kept  long  after  it  is  spread,  however,  it  be- 
comes brittle,  cracks  off,  and  is  useless ;  it 
is  therefore  better  kept  in  roll,  and  spread 
when  wanted.  With  exception  of  the  ad- 
hesive plasters,  however,  required  in  the 
treatment  of  woimds,  &c.,  all  the  others  are 
but  occasionally  required,  and  may  far  the 
most  part  be  mspensed  with,  llie  most 
useful  adhesive  plasters  are,  the  common 
diachylon,  and  the  soap  plaster.  These  may 
be  bought  beautifully  spread  by  machinery, 
and  in  this  coimtry  this  will  alwajs  be  the 
most  advantageous  mode  of  procurmg  them, 
out  persons,  such  as  emigrants,  proceeding 
to  warmer  climates,  should  never  get  them 
thus  prepared,  otherwise  when  they  come 
to  unfold  their  plaster  for  use,  they  will  find 
t  one  adherent  mass,  and  perfectly  useless ; 
they  should  take  the  plaster  wiu  them  in 
roll,  as  it  is  sold ;  it  can  then,  when  re- 
quired, be  spread  on  any  material,  such  as 
calico,  or  even  paper,  by  means  of  a  heated 
knife,  or  flat  piece  of  iron,  if  no  better 
material  is  at  hand.  The  conmion  plaster 
spathula — fig.  A — is  neither  expensive  nor 
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cumbersome,  and  might  very  well  be  added 
to  an  emigrant's  outfit.      When  used,  it 
should  be  heated  sufficiently  to  melt  the 
plaster,  when  the  flat  surface— fiff.  A«  I — is 
applied  to  the  end  of  the  roll ;  the  melted 
plaster  being  allowed  to  drop  on  the  mate- 
rial on  which  it  is  to  be  spread.     When 
sufficient  has  been  melted,  it  is  then  to  be 
spread  evenly  and  thinly  by  means  of  the 
edge  of  the  instrument.      When  spread 
plasters   are  warmed  for  application,  the 
unspread  side  should  always  oe  held  to  the 
heat.     When  plasters  are  to  be  removed 
from  the  skin,  they  should  always  be  well 
warmed  through  by  warm  water. 

It  is  a  common  popular  error  to  snppoie^ 
that  the  plasters  used  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds  exert  some  healing  influence; 
whereas,  they  are  only  used  to  keep  the 
severed  parts  in  as  dose  apposition  as  poi- 
sible.  In  order  that  the  natural  healing  powa 
may  be  exerted.  It  is  requisite  to  notioe 
the  error,  for  it  might  in  some  cases  inter- 
fere with  the  use  of  substances,  such  as 
gums,  &c.,  as  plasters,  whidi  might  be  ad* 
vantaffeously  used  as  such.  * 

Refer  to— BUHer^Dreswtg—Woundtt ^. 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS— Sttlphati  OF 
Limb,  Gtpsuk — ^has  been  noticed  in  moos 
parts  of  this  work  as  an  occasional  sdolte- 
ration  in  confectionary,  &c.  It  is  sometime* 
used  in  the  treatment  of  fractures. 

PLETHORA— TxTLNESs— is  the  term  ap* 
plied  to  that  condition  of  system  in  wfaio) 
the  blood  is  superabundant,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  over  what  the  re<^uirenients  w 
the  body  call  for.  It  is  a  condition  not  un- 
common among  the  well-fed  and  inddlentt 
in  whom  the  cQgestive  organs  cantiniie  in 
full  vigour.  Individuals  of  the  sanguine 
temperament,  whilst  leading  a  life  of  men- 
tal activity  and  anxiety,  have  greater 
powers  of  activity  than  most  othera,  bat 
they,  in  many  instances,  border  upon  J^ 
thora,  and  if  they  become  so  placed  that 
their  former  activity  is  either  uncalled  fix 
or  interfered  with,  provided  there  ii  ^ 
much  mental  anxiety,  they  quickly  becone 
plethoric ;  the  vessels  are  over-loaded  witn 
rich  blood,  and  instead  of  l^e  former  powff 
of  exertion,  oppressive  languor  and  ins^ 
tivity  succeed ;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  tM 
functions,  and  the  brain  and  nervoiiB  ^|^ 
especially,  are  weighed  down  and  dogx*^* 
there  is  mental  duggishness,  heavy  aleep 
and  inaptitude  for  exertion.  TtuBUittfi^ 
tom  is  too  often  mistaken  for  vreakneaa;  toe 
person  labouring  imder  the  mistake  reaoc^ 
to  additional  food  and  stimulants,  ^^^ 
scarcely  be  added,  only  to  increase  the  eiv. 
Aninmvidual  in  this  condition,  it  mtT  be 
said,  is  ripe  for  inflammation;  if  cold  be 

«  It  U  a  rery  common  thing  to  flee  oorea  which  mlirht  speedUy  have  heslod  if  left  to  nalare,  keplM^ 
long  lime,  by  applyiof  oommon  MlhosiTe  plaster  to  their  eurfaoe,  ooder  tho  tmpreasloii  that  it]  liHM^ 
hMllng  Vbtue. 
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is  Terj  likely  to  light  up  inflam- 
stion  somewhere,  and  once  lighted 
letum  is  Terr  liable  to  be  of  the 
und. 

ftbrile  disease  of  any  kind,  as  for 
small-pox,  or  erysipelas,  or  rheu- 
er,  be  excited  in  the  constitution, 
itoms  run  high,  and  the  case  is 
y  to  become  one  of  danger.  For 
ssons,  accidents  axe  not  well  borne 

their  after-effects  are  often  such 
life  in  duiger. 

I  -who  are  in  a  plethoric  condition, 
squently  get  relieved  by  some 
flSort:  piles  show  themselves  and 
the  nose  bleeds,  or  spontaneous 
eomes  on,  and  instead  of  the  indi- 
ing  weakened,  he  feels  stronger 
er  than  before — a  true  indication 
■1  state  of  matters.  The  evil  re- 
istaking  a  state  of  oppression  from 
of  false  debility — see  Debility'-^ 
f  weakness,  must  be  evident  to 
ft  the  pulse  is  liable  to  deceive, 
lese  states  of  oppression  to  seem 
weak,  but  it  is  essentially  dif- 
m  the  pulse  of  debility.  The 
the  finger  is  pressed  even  slightly 
s  extinguished  at  once ;  but  the 
3ppression  seems  rather  to  resist 
ure,  to  become  stronger,  and  to 
igainst  the  finger,  rather  than  to 

As  might  be  expected,  plethoric 
Is  are  often  the  subjects  of  apo- 
a,  state  of  plethora  must  always 
not  of  danger,  at  least  of  hazard, 
t  to  be  guarded  against ;  its  well 
uses  naturally  direct  the  attention 
t  modes  of  prevention. 
Bison  suffering  from  plethora  is 
1  with  an  immediate  attack,  such 
xy,  the  condition  cannot  be  too 
o  actively  removed.  Bleeding  in 
r,  free  pur^g,  and  low  diet  are 
liate  remedies ;  but  in  the  absence 
eatened  attack,  it  is  not  advisable 
the  aid  of  these  powerful  agents ; 
ion  should  be  reduced  gradually 
Stf,  by  the  formation  of,  and  per- 
in,  modes  of  living  stiited  to  coun- 
tendencT.  When  a  man  suffering 
eflRset  ot  plethora  gets  rid  of  his 
t  symptoms  by  a  *'  coup,"  such  as 
i  a  basin-full  of  blood,  by  a  few 
iUs  and  black  draughts,  he  is  pro- 
hly  pleased  to  be  so  easily  rid  of 
r,  and  by  means  which  involve  no 
tint,  or  ffiving  up  of  indulgences  ; 
Bg  to  the  repetition  of  the  same 
measures,  he  puts  no  check  upon 
ftd  when  the  plethora  again  reaches 
lieight,  he  again  bleeds  and  purges^ 
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and  this  goes  on  tiH  he  is  overtaken  some 
day  with  an  apoplectic  attack,  or  till  he  be- 
comes the  subject  of  organic  disease.  It  is 
a  false  and  most  precarious  security. 

Persons  who  have  a  tendency  to  plethora 
must  have  exercise,  they  must  use  up  their 
blood  and  muscle  in  active  motion ;  out  in 
doing  this,  especially  at  first,  they  must  be- 
ware of  overdoing  it ;  it  will  not  do  for  a 
plethoric  man  to  commence  a  new  system 
of  liffinff  for  health,  with  violent  exertion, 
otherwise  he  may  precipitate  the  very  evil 
he  dreads  ;  some  overloaded  vessel  may 
vield  under  the  increased  tension  causeii 
by  the  muscular  exertion  and  excited  cir- 
culation. Plethora,  to  be  reduced,  must 
be  so,  steadily,  but  gradually ;  active  ex- 
ercise, increased  as  the  abihty  to  take  it 
increases,  must  be  balanced  with  aliment 
proportioned  to  the  amount  taken,  stimu- 
lants being  rarely  if  ever  permissible,  or 
required,  and  animal  food  in  very  moderate 
proportion.  Early  hours,  and  curtailment 
of  the  time  devoted  to  sleep,  is  desirable. 
In  most  cases,  tepid  bathing  is  preferable 
to  either  hot  or  cold,  and  either  by  it  or  by 
sponging,  the  skin  must  be  kept  active. 
The  bowels  require  especial  attention,  and 
are  better  rather  lax  than  otherwise ;  any 
slight  tendency  to  plethoric  oppression 
being  counteracted  by  acting  upon  them 
by  the  compound  colocynth,  or  compound 
colocynth  and  blue  pill,  or  by  small,  largely 
diluted,  doses  of  Epsom  salts,  or  by  Seidlitz 
powders.  If  the  kidneys  are  inactive,  the 
infusion  of  broom,  or  of  dandelion,  carbo- 
nate of  potash,  or  the  nitrate  of  potash — 
saltpetre — may  be  taken,  or  the  super-tar- 
trate  of  potash — cream  of  tartar — ^used  in 
the  form  of  imperial,  as  a  common  drink. 

Refer  to— Apoplexy — Debiliiy — Fat,  i^. 

PLEASURE.— The  cheerful  excitement 
of  the  mind,  by  what  is  called  pleasure, 
is  rather  a  preservative  of  health  than  a 
remedy  in  real  sickness,  when  the  less 
stimulant  but  cheering  tonic  of  hope  is  the 
better  adapted  mental  remedy.  Pleasurable 
relaxation  there  must  be,  both  for  mind  and 
body,  and  especially  for  the  youn^ ;  and 
they  act  unwisely,  who,  instead  of  directing 
the  mind  to  sources  of^  and  leading  it  to 
find  its  happiness  in  innocent,  cheerful,  well 
directed  relaxation  and  pleasure,  would 
make  this  world  one  never- closing  work- 
shop, or  have  it  a  perpetual  valley  of  tears. 

Refer  to — Dancing, 

PLEURA.— The  "serous"  membrane 
which  lines  the  chest  and  covers  the  lungs. 
— See  Lunys, 

PLEURISY.— Inflammation  of  the  pleura. 
See  hunge, 

VUCk,  or  Plica  PoLowiCA.— A  peculiar 
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disease  of  tlie  luor  which  occurs  in  Poland 
and  the  adjacent  countries.— See  Hcur. 

PLTJMMER'S  PILL— also  called  com- 
pound calomel  pill,  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
alteratiye,  and  gently  diaphoretic  pUls  or 
remedies  in  general  use  ;  it  rarely  acts  on 
the  bowels,  and  may  be  taken  for  a  con- 
siderable time  without  affecting  the  system. 
Plumm^s  pill  also  contains  a  preparation 
of  antimony.  The  dose  is  from  three  to  ten 
grains. 

Refer  to^Meretay — PiU^  %c. 

PNEUMONIA. — Inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  lunffs. — See  Lungs, 
*  POISON.— Considerable  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  giving  such  a  definition 
of  the  word  poison  as  shalU  whilst  suffi- 
ciently inclusiye,  be  sufficiently  precise. 
Some  substances,  such  as  strycmiine,  cor- 
rosiye  sublimate,  &c.,  &c.,  can  never  be  con- 
sidered otherwise  than  as  poisons,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  but  when  cayenne  or 
common  pepper,  cream  of  tartar,  even  com- 
mon salt,  and  oUier  substances  not  unusually 
used  in  food,  have  been  found  in  large  doses 
to  act  as  poisons,  it  becomes  very  difficult 
to  frame  a  correct  definition  of  the  term. 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  Manual  of  Jurisprudence, 
says :  *'  Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive 
definition  which  can  be  suggested  is  this, 
**  a  poison  is  a  substance  which,  when  taken 
internally,  is  capable  of  destroying  life  with- 
out acting  medianically  on  the  system." 
Some  substances,  however,  act  as  poisons 
through  the  skin,  such  as  those  of  infec- 
tious diseases,  others,  probably,  through  the 
lungs.  Poisons  are  usuislly  classed  under  the 
three  heads  of  irritant,  narcotic,  and  nar- 
cotic acrid  poisons.  Of  the  first,  arsenic 
and  the  mineral  acids  are  examples ;  of  the 
second,  opium  and  henbane  ;  of  the  third, 
alcohol  and  strychnine.  As  the  treatment  to 
be  immediately  adopted  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing by  various  substances,  is  given  suffi- 
ciently when  these  substances  are  treated 
of,  it  u  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  acted  upon  in 
cases  ofpoisoning,  that  the  sooner  the  ejec- 
tion of  the  poisonous  agent  from  the  stomach 
can  be  procured  the  better.  In  the  mfuority 
of  instances,  perhaps,  nature  effects  wis  in 
a  more  or  less  penect  manner  before  any 
remedy  can  be  employed;  indeed  the  oc- 
currence of  vomitting  is  often  the  first 
symptom  of  the  action  of  the  poison. 

These  natural  efforts,  however,  must  not 
be  alone  trusted  to,  even  if  they  take  place, 
and,  in  almost  every  case,  the  best  thin^  that 
can  be  done,  is  to  excite  full  free  vomiting. 
This  may  be  brought  about  by  any  of  the 
emetic  substances  so  often  mentioned,  but 
sulphate  of  zinc,  or  white  vitriol,  when  tt 


can  be  procured,  is  the  agent  generaUy  pre* 
ferred  for  the  purpose.  In  its  absence,  salt 
or  mustard  may  t>e  used,  and  are  almost 
always  procurable ;  indeed  any  other  emetic 
at  hsLad  should  be  resorted  to, — an  i«ft»«inn 
of  the  root  of  the  sweet  violet,  in  the  absence 
of  others,  or  chamomile  tea,  or  warm  water 
in  abundance ;  the  action  of  vomiting  being 
also  excited  hj  irritating  the  throat  with 
the  finger,  or  ¥rith  a  feather. 

Next  to  the  evacuation  of  the  poisoooiis 
substance,  its  neutralisation  is  impoortant; 
indeed,  in  the  case  of  such  poiaons  as  the 
mineral  acids,  it  is  to  be  the  west  oliject.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  the  proper 
remedies  which  more  especially  neatralue 
the  effects  of  different  poisooa,  as  thef  an 
given  in  their  proper  places,  but  aa  a  genonl 
rule,  mUk,  oleaginous  substanoea,  tad  d»- 
mulcent  fluids,  such  as  linseed-tea  or  bazkjr- 
water,  or  hasty  pudding;,  vnll  be  usefol,  if 
given  freely,  in  protecting  the  coats  of  tbs 
stomach  from  the  contact  of  the  ]^iaoii,aQd 
by  interfering  urith  the  absorptioii  of  the 
latter  into  the  system. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  an  object  to  oountttaet 
tlie  effects  of  the  poison  upon  the  sjstem  at 
large ;  as  in  the  case  of  opium,  the  nazootie 
influence  is  combatted  with  forced  esertiop, 
coffee,  &c.,  or  in  poisoning  by  pruasio  acid 
by  stimulants  and  cold  afftiaion. 

When  poisoning  is  known  or  tunpected 
to  have  occiured,  the  first  thing  la  to  ptoenre 
proper  medical  assistance  as  quickly  as  poi- 
sibie ;  nothing  mutt  stand  in  the  looy  ofAat : 
the  next  is,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
poison,  if  possible,  and  the  amount  taken,  the 
remedial  measures  whidi  may  be  known, 
either  by  reference  to  suxsh  wocks  as  die 

E resent,  or  from  other  sources  of  infumation, 
eing  adopted  as  quickly  aa  may  be.  All 
vomited,  and  other  mattera— «uch  as  evacii*' 
tions  from  the  bowel*-— whidi  may  cantVB 
trace  of^  or  afford  due  to  the  poison,  nnit 
be  reserved  for  the  inspection  of  the  mediol 
man.  Sometimes,  individuals,  from  throw- 
ing away,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
the  poisoned  food,  or  whatever  it  ntfT 
be,  have  found  Uiemselyea  unpleasiatly 
situated,  and  objects  of  suspicion.  Ifthtf* 
is  any  idea  that  there  haa  been  aininil 
proceeding  connected  vnth  the  poiiOBin|i 
some  responsible  person  diould  secure  iHii^ 
ever  may  guide  m  the  investigatioa  of  ^ 
truth,  and  place  all  under  lock  and  ^•f^ 
seal,  till  the  arrival  of  the  authicnities;  to» 
and  vomited  matters  should  be  sealed  A 
suitable  vessels. 

The  s}rmptoms  which  would  nveni^^ 
the  suspicion  of  poisoning  havmg  t^[J|| 
place,  are  those  of  sudden  illness  ihjim 
after  taking  food  or  medicine,  the  indindfl^ 


*  For  sa  aoooont  of  the  new  SMdldne  called  Podophylllne    see  Appeodix. 
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-„  vmwioiutlj  been  in  good  health,  or 
at  leftM  nee  tmm  the  pecnliar,  and  generally 
'nolent.  symDtoins  developed,  particularly 
thoee  incUcadTe  of  irritation  of  me  stomach 
mdbowda^or  of  narcotic  or  irritant  influence 
upon  the  nenroiu  system.    When  poisons 
ue  either  giyen  or  taken  for  criminal  pur- 
poses, the  symptoms  usually  show  them- 
lehres  quickly  and  sercrely,  on  account  of 
the  dose  of  the  deleterious  substance  being 
generally  large.    At  the  same  time  it  is  to 
be  rnnaiked,  that  the  presence  of  mudi 
food  on  the  stomach,  sleep,  and  intoxication, 
hsfe  aU  been  known  to  retard  the  develop- 
Bot  of  symptoms  irom  eyen  large  doses  of 
poirai.     If  a  number  of  persons  who  haye 
putike&of  the  same  dish,  are  seized  shortly 
tfts  witti  symptoms  of  ilhiess,  the  suspicion 
of  Mm  is,  of  course,  greatly  strengthened. 
It  IS  perha^   necessary,   howeyer,  to 
omtion  all,  agamst  a  too  hasty  assumption 
dttut  fact  of  poisoning,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
criniiial  implication  <n  others  is  concerned ; 
if  tboe  is  suspicion,  it  will  in  any  case  be 
ttcUer  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be 
thought  requisite,  as  quietly  as  possible, 
until  the  bearings  of  the  case  haye  been 
eimrined  by  oompetent  persouii.*' 

This  caution  is  necessary,  for  there  are 
diieiaes,  such  aa  BritLsh  cholera,  which  not 
vufrequently  first  break  out  shortly  after  a 
QNil,  nad  spasms  of  the  stomach  are  not 
^ueommon  with  some  after  food ;  perhaps 
^  disease  which   has   most   frequently 

Even  rise  to  suspicion  of  poisoning — doubt- 
■  on  account  of  its  all  but  universal 
Utility—is  *' perforation,"  alluded  to  a  few 
l^back. 

u  eomiection  with  the  above  remarks, 
^  fi^lowin^  firom  Taylor's  MedictU  Juris- 
^ntma^  is  miportant :  **  It  seems  highly 
P>«Uble,  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  person 
eatisg  a  foil  meal  after  long  fasting,  wiU 
^TO  rise  to  symptoms  resembling  those  of 
^ntint  poisoning."  **Mr.  Holland,  of 
^bnehester,  has  commtmicated  two  cases 
ythis  deacsiption.  In  one,  the  symptoms 
^1^  voy  violent  and  the  patient  nearly 
**Kd,  in  fisct  was  laid  out  for  dead :  the 
^^teparient  suffered  from  severe  gastralgia 
* -ncivuus  pain  in  the  stomach — for  several 
^vcks.  Poisoning  was  at  first  strongly 
J|^|ipceted,  but  the  suspicion  was  removccl 
^thefiMrt,  that  others  in  healUi  had  par- 
^^^  of  the  same  food,  principally  potatos 
'^ssd  with  gravy,  without  any  injury,  and 
Tgywn  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
^^itiat  poiaon  could  have  been  mixed  witn 
y*  feoo.  The  two  who  sufiered,  were 
^^ndy  weak  and  exhausted  from  lonff 
^■tmg,  and  were  observed  to  eat  their  fooc^ 
^'"^^ quite  wholesome,  voraciously." 
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Further,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
although  symptoms  of  poisoning  may  be 
distinctly  traceable  to  the  effects  of  a  meal 
recenUy  eaten ;  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
the  poisoning  has  tieen  the  consequence  of 
something  ^ded,  either  intentionally  or 
accidenta]uy,  to  the  food ;  it  may  be  the  con- 
sequence of  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  food  itself ;  many  casualties  from  this 
cause  are  recorded.  In  Germany,  niimerous 
deaths  have  occurred,  in  consequence  of 
sausages  prepared  in  that  part  of  Europe 
undergoixig  a  peculiar  kind  of  putrefactive 
fermentation,  which  renders  them  highly 
deleterious.  In  this  country,  the  flesh  of 
animals  which  have  died  from  disease  has 
not  unfrequently  been  known  to  give  rise  to 
symptoms  of  poisoning.  Fat  or  oily  food, 
when  in  a  state  of  decay,  seems  peculiarly 
ii\jurious;  salmon,  bacon,  &c.,  having  in 
this  state  been  found  poisonous.  At  a 
festival  held  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich  some 
years  ago,  at  which  about  600  persons  were 
present,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  number 
were  affected  with  symptoms  of  poisonine, 
in  consequence  of  partaking  of  meat  which 
had  become  slightly  tainted,  and  of  hams — 
probably  the  injurious  article — which  had 
been  badly  cured; — some  of  the  number 
affected  died.  Shell-fish,  it  is  well  known, 
will,  in  some  persons,  produce  symptoms  of 
poisoning  at  any  time,  and  in  certam  states 
are  probably  deleterious  for  all. — Sec  Mussel 
—  Oyster — Copper,  i^c.  A  recently-noticed 
source  of  poisoning  requires  mention.  It 
is  that  which  might  ensue  from  the  flesh  ot 
game  iHrds — partridges  especially — which 
have  been  destroyed  by  feeding  on  grain 
steeped  in  arsenic  and  scattered  about  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  other  birds.  It 
is  said  that  partridges  thus  destroyed  are 
not  found  lymg  on  their  sides  like  dead 
birds  generally,  but  are  found  sitting  as  if 
in  life.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  birds  found 
thus,  fresh,  and  in  good  condition,  might, 
by  unscrupulous  or  ignorant  persons,  be 
sold  as  other  game. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  the  common 
garden  rhubarb  contains  oxalic  acid, — ^not 
m  sufi^ient  quantity  to  ix^jure  in  the 
moderate  use;  but  when  iised  largely, 
especially  in  some  constitutions,  it  may 
give  rise  to  unpleasant  symptoms  connected 
with  the  kidnejB. 

Liebig  records  a  aingnlur  mode  of  fatal 
poisoning,  which  occurs  in  Germany  "  from, 
the  drinkinff  of  what  is  called  the  feather- 
white  wine.  This  poisonous  wine,  is  wine 
still  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  which  is 
increased  by  the  heat  of  the  stomach.  The 
carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  disengaged  pen^ 
trates  through  the  coats  of  the  stomach* 
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poaslbto  to  imitate,  or  attempt  to  hnitate  ti.e  »1dw  progreaa  of  natnrAl  dlaeaie  hj  the  re- 
H  admlnlatnuioQ  of  small  ilosea  of  tome  pobonona  dru^rs.  but  It  haa  been  happily  proTed, 
■olerioas  Pittclitrd  caae,  that  this  cannot  be  done  wUbout  detection. 
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Uirough  the  diaphragm,  and  thronsli  all 

the  intenrening  mcimjranes,  into  the  air 

ceUa  of  the  lungs,  out  of  which  it  displaces 

the  atmospheric  air.    The  patient  dies  with 

all  the  symptoms  of  suffocation  caused  by 

an  irrespirablc  gas.    The  best  antidote  in 

this  form  of  poisoning,  is  the  inhalation  of 

ammonia.    The  dcycTopmcnt  or  formation 

of  ^ison  within  the  body  itself,  is  a  subject 

which  has  been  but  little  investigated.   The 

characteristic  ingredient  of  the  urine,  urea, 

i    retained  in  the  circulation,  nets  as  a 

narcotic  poison.     Oxalic  acid  is  certainly 

formed  within  the  bbdy;  perhaps  prussic 

acid.    When  the  fcecal  contents  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  especially  of  the  large  bowel, 

are  long  retained,  and  re-absorbcd  into  the 

circulation,  as  they  undoubtedly  arc,  they 

exert  eifects  somewhat  akin  to  poisoning, 

and  the  author  believe^  he  has  traced  extreme 

temporary  depression,  of  the  system  to  this 

cause  alone. 

In  connection  with  poisons,  the  fact — 
more  than  once  nlludca  to  in  this  work — 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  long-continued  daily  reception  of 
even  minute  doses  of  certain  poisonous  sub- 
stances, at  last,  by  "accumulation,"  to 
exert  pernicious  effects  upon  the  system. — 
See  Merctiry — Lead^  4re.  This  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the*  criminal,  secret,  slow 
poisoning,  so  often  recorded  as  the  practice 
ui  ages  gone  by,  a  crime  which  it  is  nrore 
than  doubtful  could  be  practised  in  the 
present  day  without  certain  detection. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  poisoning, 
it  is  requisite  to  advert  to  the  influence 
which  habit  exerts  over  the  effects  exercised 
by  poisons  on  the  human  subject.  All  know 
how  largely  the  habitual  consumers  of  opium 
van  increase  their  doses,  and  that  the  same 
is  observed  with  respect  to  other  drugs, 
chiefly  of  the  narcotics ;  but  the  most  re- 
markable instance  of  this  power  of  habit,  is 
in  the  case  of  the  "  arsenic  eaters  **  of  Styxia 
and  adjacent  jTTOvinces,  of  whom  it  is  an 
ascertained  fact,  that  they  habitually  con- 
sume large  and  poisonous  doses  of  solid 
arsenic,  not  only  without  injury,  but  with, 
it  is  alleged,  apparent  benefit  to  health.— See 
Wounds  Poiaonedf  and  the  various  articles 
onA)oisonou8  agents.* 

TOLYPUS— is  a  tumour,  the  result  of 
the  morbidly  excessive  growth  of  themucous 
membrane  lining  a  cavity.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  nose  and, in  the 
womb,  but  also  occurs  in  the  ear,  &ct  Polypi 
vary  much  in  texture,  in  some  cases  bemg 
easily  torn,  and  bleeding  after  the  least 
injury,  at  others  being  finn  and  almost  car- 
tilaginous ;  their  colour  is  usually  grey  or 
yellowish,  and  they  possess  but  little  sensi- 

*  For  an  acconnt  of  the  wholesale  poisonings  that  have  taken  plaos^  especially  in  Genaany,  from  Trkhln^ 

see  Appendix. 

t  The  use  of  the  new  Instrument  called  the  Laryngoeoope^  has  shown  that  Polypoi  oeoars  much  nwri* 
frcqoently  in  the  Larynx  than  was  formerly  snpposeJ,  ffiving  rise  to  affections  of  toe  Toiee;  diScaltj  et 
breathing,  retemhUng  Asthma,  and  other  sympioma.    Liuyngeal  Polypus  Is  oapaUe  of  ramoTal  by  skilkJ 
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bility :  they  are  cenerall^  attached  to  the 
sur&ce  whence  taey  apnng  by  a  narrow 
neck.  The  chief  inconvenience  wnich  results 
from  polypas  in  the  nose,  is  the  intermption 
to  breathing  through  the  nostril,  at  nicht 
e^iecially  ;  the  affected  person  can  onlylie 
with  t)ie  mouth  open,  which  therefine  be- 
comes most  uncomfortably  parched.  When 
polypus,  however,  in  this  situation,  increases 
to  a  large  size,  it  necessarily  displaces  the 
adjacent  parts,  such  as  the  soft  palate,  or 
distends  the  nostrils.  In  any  case,  pdlyptis 
is  so  uncomfortable  a  companion,  that  its* 
removal  is  generally  sought.  Thia  ninst»^  -^ 
in  all  cases,  be  effected  by  the  surgeon^^^^M 
by  means  of  ligatures,  scissors,  or  forcepa  .^e 
and,  therefore,  proper  siurgical  advice  ahooli^c^. 
be  resorted  to.  Occasionally,  polypna 
the  nose  will  yield  to  the  perseyering  use  or 
astringent  powders,  such  as  that  olbamr- 
alum,  or  it  may  be  regularly  touched  twic^-- 
a  day  with  tincture  of  steel,  by  means  of  i^ 
camel-hair  brush.  Polypus  of  the  womf. 
cannot  xxMsibly  fall  under  the  cognixaace 
unprofessional  persons. 

POMEGRAJ^ATE.  —  This    anciently  ^ 
known  tree — a  native  of  Asia  and  Africa,  'c 
cultivated  in  warm  countries  generally, 
flowers,  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  and  the  ~ 
of  the  root,  have  been  used  in  medicine 
astringents,  but  the  most  general 

use  in  modem  medicine,  has  been  that  oft 

root  bark,  as  a  remedy  in  tapeworm ;  f^      or 
this  purpose  it  is  extensively  used  in  Indi-^^Zs. 
Dr.  Christian  says,  **  it  seems  scarcely  ev 
to  fail  if  properly  used."     '*  The  ongin 
mode  of  administering  it  is  to  steep  t^ 
ounces  of  the  Jresh  bark  in  two  pints 
water  for  twelve  hours,  then  to  ooil 
whole  down  to  one  pint,  and  to  give  a 
glassful  of  the  strained  decoction  every ' 
hours  till  the  whole  is  taken."     *<  So: 
times,  joints  of  the  worm  begin  to  co: 
away  in  less  than  an  hour  after  tne  last  dos>  -^^  • 
but  often  the  doses  must  be  repeated  seve^r"<^ 
successive  mornings  before  they  take  cffec="  ^  • 
and  it  is  right  to  repeat  them  occasional''  ^ 
for  four  or  five  days  after  joints  have  ceas-^^r 
to  come  away.    liiaxatives  should  be  adnt:^^' 
nistered  from  time  to  time.    The  remc«^=^-^ 
sometimes  causes  nausea  and  vomiting.  V^^^ 
fresh  root  is  most  efficacious.  It  Is  probali-^  '^ 
that  the  recent  introduction  of  the  kous^^^ 
and  the  greater  attention  directed  to  t"^  'f 
employment  of  the  root  of  the  male  fern, 
remedies  in  tapeworm,  may  supersede  ' 
use  of  the  pomegranate  root  in  this  conn 
but  in  many  situations  the  latter  drug  mig 
be  procured  where  neither  of  the  form 
could.    When  given  in  powder,  the  dote  > 
pomegranate  root  is  twenty  grains. 
POOR.— Whilst  poverty  is  so  great 
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nravatioA  of  the  erils  of  sickness,  it  is, 
DKirtanately,  too  often  one  of  its  most 
menl  causes.  It  is  a  perfectl^r  well  ascer- 
iaed  fiict,  that  physical  depriyation  and 
iTsical  disease  are  to  one  another  as  cause 
id  effect,  and,  howerer  sad  the  reflection, 
at  the  insufficiently  fed  and  clothed,  and 
izd-worked  labourer,  has  much  less  chance 
prolonged  health  and  life  than  those  more 
rtimatdy  placed.  The  following  extracts 
nn  Dr.  Combe's  "  Physiology  of  Diges- 
o,*'  put  this  in  a  strong  light :  '*  If  over- 
iding  be  the  prevailing  error  among  the 
ddle  and  higher  clas^  of  the  commu- 
ty,  the  opposite  condition  is  as  unques- 
mably  that  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
jonxing  poor.  Pressed  upon  all  sides  by 
e  powqrml  competition  both  of  constantly 
LproTing  machinery,  and  of  a  superabun- 
mt  population,  the  manual  labourer  is 
vpHtsa  to  imdergo  an  amount  of  ever- 
iCURing  bodily  exertion,  which  far  exceeds 
le  natiual  powers  of  his  constitution,  even 
then  supported  by  the  fullest  supply  of 
oorishment ;  and  when,  as  often  happens, 
long  with  this  excess  of  labour,  his  food, 
ram  inadequate  wages,  the  size  of  his 
ibuIt,  or  his  own  ix^uoicious  management, 
I  defectiye  in  quantity  or  in  quality,  the 
xmsequences  to  his  health  and  happiness 
n  disastrous  in  the  highest  degree* 

**  To  those  who  have  never  reflected  on  the 
nljeet,  it  may  seem  like  exaggeration  to 
■7)  that,  as  a  general  fact,  at  least  nine- 
ttths  of  the  lower  orders  suffer  physic^y, 
Bonlly,  and  intellectually,  from  being  over- 
vnked  and  underfed ;  and  yet  I  am  con- 
ineed,  that  the  more  the  subject  sh.  U  be 
BTtttigated,  the  more  deeply  shall  we  be- 
ome  impressed  with  the  truth  and  import- 
see  of  the  statement.  It  is  true  that  very 
^  persons  die  from  actual  want  of  food ; 
Qt  It  is  not  less  certain,  that  thousands 
pon  thousands  are  annually  cut  ofl",  whose 
ves  have  been  greatly  shortened  by  excess 
risbour  and  deficiency  of  nourishment.  It 
i  rve  thing  for  a  hard-working  artizan  to 
sifo  at  a  good  old  age.  They  almost  all 
nome  prematurely  old,  and  die  off  long 
tfore  the  natural  term  of  life.  It  is  in  this 
i)jr  that,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Southwood 
Buth,  the  mortality  of  a  country  may  be 
ipsidercd  as  an  accurate  indication  of  the 
isery  of  its  inhabitants.  According  to 
tOenn^,  the  rate  of  mortality  among  the 
)Qris  sometimes  double  that  among  the 
eh.  Thus  it  is  found,  he  says,  that  in  a 
Hv  district  in  France,  one  hundred  die, 
hfle  in  a  rich  department  only  fifty  are 
Bxied  off;  and  that,  on  taking  into  account 
M  whole  population  of  France,  a  child  bom 
>  pirents  in  easy  circumstances  has  the 
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chance  of  living  forty-two  and  a  half  years» 
while  one  bom  of  poor  parents  can  look  fur 
no  more  than  thirty. 

"  These  are  striking  facts,  and  their  truth 
is  oonfirmed  by  every  day's  experience  in 
Britain  as  well  as  in  France.  Many  causes 
concur  to  produce  this  melancholj  residt,  but 
among  the  principal  is,  unquestionably,  the 
disproportion  so  g^erally  existing  between 
toil  and  nutrition.  In  tne  army,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  sameprinciple  has  long  been  recog- 
nised, in  the  inferior  strength  and  health  of 
the  privates  compared  with  the  officers.  The 
officers  being  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and 
better  lodged  than  the  common  soldiers, 
bear  up  successfully  against  fatigue  and 
temporary  privations,  by  which  the  latter 
are  overwhelmed.  During  epidemics,  too, 
the  poor,  from  their  impaired  stamina, 
almost  invariably  become  victims  in  a  pro- 
portion far  exceeding  that  of  the  more 
wealthy  classes.  This  is,  no  doubt,  partly 
owing  to  their  greater  intemperance  and 
want  of  cleanliness ;  but  even  these  vices 
often  derive  their  origin  frt)m  the  same  root 
— the  want  of  adequate  repose  and  comfort- 
able sustenance. 

'*  The  bad  consequences  of  defective  nou- 
rishment are  not  confined  in  their  operation 
to  the  bodily  constitution  of  the  labouring 
poor.  Their  minds  also  are  deteriorated. 
The  pressure  of  poverty  is  unfavourable  to 
the  growth  of  refinement  and  morality,  and 
crime  and  turbulence  are  never  so  much  to 
be  dreaded  as  during  times  of  scarcity,  and 
manufjEU^turing  or  agricultural  distress. 

*'  Amonff  the  poorer  classes,  the  children 
as  well  as  ue  parents  suffer  both  physically 
and  morally  from  insufficient  food.  Their 
diet,  being  chiefly  of  a  vegetable  nature, 
and  consisting  of  porridge,  potatos,  and 
soups,  with  very  little  butcher  meat,  proves 
far  from  adequate  to  carry  on  vigoro\L<i 
growth  in  the  one,  or  repair  waste  in  the 
other ;  hence  arise  in  the  young  an  imper- 
fect development  of  the  bodily  organisation, 
a  corresponding  deficiency  of  mental  power, 
and  a  diminished  capabihtv  of  resisting  the 
causes  of  disease.  In  worknoiises,  and  other 
charitable  institutions,  ample  evidence  of 
these  deficiencies  obtrudes  itself  upon  our 
notice,  in  the  weak  and  stuntea  forms 
and  very  moderate  capacities  of  the  chil- 
dren.** 

Happily,  the  recent  changes  with  respect 
to  the  importation  of  food,  have  modified  in 
some  degree  the  force  of  Uie  above  observa- 
tions, but  thev  still  hold  good  in  too  many 
instances.  The  fact  of  the  connexion  be* 
tween  deficient  nourishment,  clothing,  &c.t 
and  the  production  of  disease,  ought  ever  t» 
be  kept  in  mind  by  those   who  have  thft 
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management  of  their  inferiors  in  intellect, 
or  in  worldly  means. 

Many  of  the  evila  attendant  on  poverty 
are,  unquestionably,  out  of  the  power  of  the 
poor  themselyes  to  rectify,  but  many  others, 
connected  with  the  subjecU  of  ventilation, 
cleanliness,  &c.  &c.,  wmch  do  so  mudi  to 
ward  off  the  incursions  of  disease,  are  in 
most  instances  in  their  own  hands. 

Those  who  are  taken,  either  by  the  calls 
of  dut^,  or  by  the  dictates  of  benevc^ence, 
to  visit  the  poor  in  sickness,  have  many 
prejudices,  theoretical  and  practical,  to  en* 
coimter.  It  is  marveUous,  therdread  of  Crash 
air  or  of  <*  cold  water,'*  the  faith  in  quack 
nostrums  and  old  women's  receipts,  the 
constant  anxiety  that  food  should  be  taken 
and  stimulants  administered,  and  the  per- 
verse disobedience  of  the  directions  of  a 
medical  attendant.  All  these,  and  many 
others  which  are  met  with,  ought  to  be 
special  objects  for  g^d  advice,  for  kind  and 
rational  explanation.  The  more  leistirely 
visits  of  a  clergyman,  or  of  others,  who  visit 
the  poor,  may  well  be  in  part  devoted  to 
instruction  on  these  points,  if  the  power  of 
imparting  the  information  is  possessed,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  by  every  educated  person. 

Refer  to-^Bed'Toom — Drainage — Houtea^- 
Water,  <fec. 

POPLITEAL  SPACE.— The  hoUow  of 
the  ham  behind  the  knee. 

POPPY,— Ptfpauer  Somnt/vrtim,  or  opium 
poppy — ^is  the  common  cultivated  poppy  of 
the  gardens,  of  various  hues,  var^ring  m>m 
red  or  purple  to  white.  Its  principsd  pro* 
duce,  opium,  has  already  been  treated  of. 
The  capsules  or  seed-vessels  of  the  poppy, 
when  dried,  are  used  for  their  narcotic  pro- 
perties, owing  to  the  opium  which  tney 
contain.  In  order  to  have  the  dried  capsule 
in  the  most  efficient  state,  that  is,  contain- 
ing the  largest  amount  of  opium ;  it  should 
be  cut  oreen  before  it  is  fiilly  ripe.  When 
the  seeds  have  been  matured,  the  seed-vessel 
is  much  exhausted.  Poppy  capsules  are 
principally  used  in  the  form  of  decoction  for 
purposes  of  fomentation.  To  make  the 
decoction,  rather  more  than  an  ounce  of 
the  capsules,  well  broken  up,  is  to  be  added 
to  each  pint  of  water,  and  the  whcHle  boiled 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  preparation 
often  proves  soothing  and  relieves  pain. 

Syrup  of  poppy  is  made  from  the  poppy 
capsule,  but  is  a  preparation  which  shoiild 
be  absolutely  abandoned  as  dangerous. 
There  is  idways  considerable  variation  in 
the  amount  of  opium  contained  in  the 
capsiiles,  and  this  variation  is  necessarily 
entailed  upon  the  syrup  prepared  from 
them,  A  most  dangerous  contingency  in  a 
preparation  of  opium, — for  such  it  is, — ^the 


use  of  which  is  in  a  great  measore  coiiffan 
to  children :  half  a  tea-spoonful  has  pron 
feital  to  a  child  six  months  old,  and  f 
larger  doses  are  often  given.  The  calculatu 
of  me  proper  streng^  of  symp  of  poppies, 
about  one  grain  of  oplimi  to  the  ounce, 
an  opiate  syrup  is  to  be  em|doyed,  it  oug! 
to  be  made  with  as  definite  proportionh 
any  other  nreparation  of  the  drug. 

Althougn  the  poppy  seed  vessel  possess 
such  powefful  narcotic  properties,  it  is  r 
markable  that  the  seeds  are  entirely  fr 
from  them,  and  are  mild  and  pleasant 
flavour.  Tiiey  contain  a  fixed  oil,  and 
some  parts  of  Asia  are  converted  into  brei 
or  Cctkes. 

Refer  to— Opium, 

PORRIGO.— A  disease  of  the  scalp.- 
9ee  Skiw^Scaip. 

PORK.~The  flesh  of  the  hog  is  general 
and  justly  considered  the  most  incUgestib 
animal  food  in  common  use.  In  Dr.  Bea 
mont's  table,  ^ovring  the  average  tin 
required  for  the  digestion  of  different  artid 
of  food,  pork,  fat  and  lean  together,  is  shon 
to  require  above  five  hours  for  digestux 
There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  ind 
gestibility  of  pork  is  due,  not  only  to  tl 
fat,  ostensibly  existing  as  such,  but  to  tl 
large  amount  of  fistty  matter  mixed  wil 
the  muscular  fibres;  at  the  same  tim 
pork  more  than  other  meat  seems  to  exe 
marked  injurious  efiiects.  In  some  fe 
cases,  even  symptoms  of  poisoning  have  ft 
lowed  the  use  of  pork  as  food,  but,  in  thes 
there  probably  must  have  existed  son 
peculiar  **  idiosyncracy,"  or  the  meat  mu 
have  been  diseased,  it  is  by  no  means  u 
frequent,  however,  for  severe  diarrhosa 
be  the  result  of  a  pork  diet,  continued  i 
two  or  three  days  m  succession.  This  oft< 
occurs  in  the  families  of  the  poor,  after  tl 
pig  has  been  killed.  • 

Refer  to— itocon. 

PORTER,— the  weU-known  beverag 
is  brewed  ftorti  malt  very  highly  drie 
Dr.  Paris  says,  **  Much  has  been  said  vm. 
the  fraudulent  adulteration  of  this  articl 
but  we  arc  inclined  to  believe  the 
statements  have  been  exaggerated."  II 
Donovan,  however,  affirms  Uiat,  until  ti 
interference  of  the  legislature,  porter  w 
liable  to  every  species  of  adulteration.  1 
the  Medical  Circular,  for  June  80th,  185 
the  following  observations  occur  in  conne 
tion  with  this  subject.  '*  If  we  are  to  beUr 
the  assertions  of  previous  vniters,  supporti 
by  the  evidence  adduced  in  connection  wil 
numerous  excise  prosecutions,  during  d 
last  few  years,  the  adulteration  of  ms 
liquors  has  been  practised  to  a  very  coi 
siderable  extent,  both  by  the  brewers  so 


•  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  diseased  pork,  now  so  importtnt  to  the  pabUe,  the  reader  Is  rsfcrred  t 
the  Appendix,  artlele— Tricbioa. 
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thepabHcans.  The  following  is  a  summary, 
exhibidng  a  list  of  the  substances  said  to 
luTe  been  thus  employed,  together  with 
the  effects  thej  are  intended  to  produce : — 

Qosssia,  gentian,  wormwood,  broom- tops, 
nux  Tomica,  and  strychnine,  to  impart  bitter- 
not,  in  lieu  of  hops ;  capsicums  and  grains 
(^paradise  Tin  concentrated  tinctures),  gin- 
ger, corianoers,  orange-peel,  and  caraway 
leeds,  to  ^Yeptmgeney  axidjlavour;  opium, 
eoeculus  Lidicus,  nux  vomica,  tobacco,  ex- 
tract of  poppies,  and  the  tincture  and  juice 
of  heooane,  to  communicate  intoxicating 
pnptrtiet  or  **  strength ;**  molasses,  colour- 
ins,  sugar,  burnt  sugar,  and  coriandors,  as 
twiiUutee  for  maU ;  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of 
▼itriol),  alum,  green  vitriol,  and  common 
Mlt,  to  impart  an  appearance  of  age;  and 
"fi)ot8,"  pearl- ash*  Scotch  soda,  and  some  of 
the  articles  before  named  as  **  heading^**  or 
to  gire  the  beer  the  property  of  hearing  its 
''kead,"  or  *^froth:' 

The  following  Ust  of  articles,  said  to  have 
heea  seized  at  different  breweries  and 
brewers'  druggists'  laboratories,  is  copied 
from  the  *' Votes  and  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons,"  published  some  years 
since.  In  many  cases  neavy  penalties  were 
inflicted  on  the  offending  parties : — "  Coc- 
colas  Indicus,  multum  (an  extract  of  coccu- 
^)i  colouring,  honey,  hartshorn  shaving, 
^s&ish  iuice,  orange  powder,  ginger,  grams 
u  pvamse,  quassia,  liquorice  (root),  cara- 
^J  seeds,  copperas,  capsicums,  and  mixed 
cnigs,  (various)." 

Soine  of  the  articles  in  the  above  lists  are 
Tonlent  poisons.  Such  are  opium,  nux 
vomica,  henbane,  tobacco,  eoeculus  Indicus, 
^  extract  of  poppies.  We  have  reasons 
6i  statinff,  that  the  three  latter  are  those 
o&ly  which  we  may  suspect  meeting  with  in 
beer  at  the  present  day.  The  use  of  eoe- 
culus Indicus  has  been  recommended  oy 
•*^al  writers  on  brewinpf.  One  of  these 
po&scientioua  gentlemen  (?)  states,  that  **it 
**impoisible  with  pure  malt  and  hops  alone, 
^  produce  a  strong-bodied  porter,  and  then 
^Deets  the  employment  of  eoeculus  Indicus, 
flN&s  of  para!ai8e,  and  nux  vomica  for  that 
Vttpoie;'  Another  author,  equally  base 
sou  Ignorant,  orders  **  3ibs.  oi  coccuius  to 
^  used  for  every  ten  quarters  of  malt ;" 
tad  adds,  **  it  gives  an  mcbriating  quality 
^uch  passes  for  strength  of  liauor;  it 
Prevents  second  fermentation,  and  conse- 
^Pfeatly,  the  bursting  of  the  bottles  in  warm 
eliiiittes."  The  latter  assertions  are  utterly 
^B^firaaded,  and  are  mere  excuses  for  adul- 
^ctatioQ.  Another  author  informs  his 
t«iden,  that  "  6  lbs.  of  roast  sugar  and  1  lb. 
J^eorianders,  are  equal  in  strength  and 
"ttozicating  qualities^  to  a  bushel  of  malt." 
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In  a  work  published  about  six  years  since, 
it  is  stated,  that  **  eoeculus  Indicus  is  com- 
monly smuggled  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
druggist  into  those  of  the  brewer,  in  common 
soda  barrels,  with  three  or  four  inches  of 
Scotch  soda  at  the  t^p  and  bottom  of  each  ;*' 
and  also,  that  "  it  forms  the  principal  ingre- 
dient in  B.  E.,  or  black  extract,  which  is 
ostensibly  prepared  for  tanners,  but  its  real 
destination  is  the  beer  cask.'* 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  Manual  of  Jvrispru- 
dence,  says,  ^'According  to  Dr.  X^Tre,  the  best 
London  porter  always  contains  opium,"  but 
adds,  *'  in  repeating  Dr.  lire's  experiments, 
I  have  not  obtained  any  results  indicative 
of  the  presence  of  opium  in  this  liquid." 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  fraud  and  adul- 
teration may  render  such  an  article  of  human 
consumption,  as  porter,  most  deleterious, 
does  not  in  any  way  afford  an  argument 
against  its  use  when  properly  and  truly 
numufactured,  and  there  are  few  medical 
men  who  will  not  testify  to  the  highly 
beneficial  effects  which  follow  the  use  of 
good  porter,  in  many  cases ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
most  admirable  tonic,  superior  to  any  other 
form  of  malt  liquor,  and  especially  so,  be- 
cause it  is  less  likely  to  disagree  and  to 
become  acid  on  the  stomach  than  the  other 
varieties  of  malt  beverage ;  neither  is  it  so 
likely  to  give  rise  to  gravelly  deposits  in 
the  urine  in  the  predisposed.  Dr.  Prout 
recommends  the  use  of  porter  in  diabetes, 
not  only  for  its  tonic  properties,  but  as  less 
likely  to  prove  injurious  in  many  cases  of 
that  disease  than  any  other  drink. 

In  convalescence  from  acute  disease, 
porter  is  a  strengthening  medium,  most 
grateful  to  the  patient.  In  order  to  prove 
of  service,  porter  must  not  be  flat ;  it  is, 
therefore,  better  for  invalids,  at  least,  to 
drink  it  bottled. 

PORT  WINE— belonffs  to  the  class  of 
"  drv  and  stronjjr "  wines,  being  put  down  in 
Brando's  tables,  as  containing  an  average  ol 
22*96  per  cent  of  alcohoL  The  colour  of  port 
is  due  to  the  colouring  matter  of  the  grape 
husk,  which  is  pressed  out  in  the  prepara- 
tion, along  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  astringency  and  extractive  matter,  from 
which  the  white  wines  are  free.  The  large 
per  centage  of  spirit  contained  in  port  wine, 
is,  of  course,  not  all  the  result  of  the  natural 
fermentation,  but  is  added  on  account  of 
the  depraved  taste,  which  has  rendered  it 
necessary  for  foreigners  to  add  spirit  to  the 
genuine  wine,  to  render  it  marketable  ui 
Britain;  spirit,  too,  which  for  the  most 
part  must  remain  in  the  wine  in  an  uncom- 
bincd  condition.  Probably,  no  wine  im- 
ported into  this  coimtry,  or  in  many  cases 
professed  to  be  imported,  is  liable  to  the 
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vame  extent  of  adulteration  as  port  wme,  an 
immense  amount  of  deleterious  stuflT  bdng 
sold  under  the  name,  especially  when  re- 
tailed in  small  quantities,  or  direct  from  ^e 
wood.  In  such  cases  the  poor  often  suffer ; 
probably,  after  illness,  they  may  be  able, 
or  enabled  to  purchase,  it  may  be  one,  or 
perhaps  a  couple  of  bottles  of  port;  the 
liquid  being  frequently  drawn  firom  the 
cask  and  put  into  their  own  bottles,  it  need 
scarcely  be  added,  that  it  is  often  worse 
than  nothing.  Tliere  are  few,  medieal  men 
at  least,  who  will  decry  the  virtues  of  port 
wine,  as  a  remedy,  eith^  in  some  stages  of 
acute  illness,  or  in  most  oonvalescenoes,  but 
if  it  is  to  be  of  any  service  it  must  be  genuine ; 
those,  therefore,  who  charitably  interest 
themselves  in  the  wants  of  their  poorer 
brethren,  should  keep  this  in  mind,  and,  if 
inclined  to  aid  with  the  often  most  welcome 
gift  of  a  little  wine,  send  it  from  their  own 
cellar,  instead  of  giving  money  for  its  pur- 
chase.* Good  port  wine  is  often  one  of  the 
most  valuable  remedial  agents  in  the  hand 
of  the  physician :  in  the  low  stages  of  low 
fever,  in  cuseases  of  debility  eenerallv,  and 
in  convalescence  from  most  of  the  ezhaust- 
ine  diseases.  Gargling  with  port  wine  in 
relaxed  sote  throat  is  a  good,  but  perhaps 
somewhat  unnecessarily  expensive  remedy. 

POSITION ^The  position,  either  of  the 

whole  body,  or  of  the  a£Eecled  part,  in  those 
suffering  under  illness,  or  from  the  effects 
of  accident,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
considerations  connected  with  treatment;  it 
is,  moreover,  one  frequently  overlooked, 
particularly  by  unprofessional  persons.  Al- 
though the  structural  arrangements,  and 
\itaX  activities  of  the  living  body,  counter- 
bidaiice  the  influence  of  gravity  under 
ordinary  circumstances ;  the  latter  force  is 
apt,  more  or  less,  to  exert  its  power,  when 
weakness  and  long  constraint  in  one  pos- 
ture, diminish  the  powers  of  its  counter- 
agents.  It  is  imdoubted,  that  the  muscular 
movements  which  are  continually  going  on 
with  most  persons  in  health,  tend  greatly 
to  assbt  in  regulating  and  equalizing  the 
distribution  of  the  blood  and  other  fluids ; 
even  in  the  healthy,  the  temporary  want  of 
this  assisting  power  is  shown  in  the  liability 
of  the  feet  or  legs  to  become  slightly  swollen, 
in  consequence  of  long  sitting  or  standing 
in  one  posture. 

In  regulating  position,  it  has  for  the  most 
part  to  be  done,  either  with  reference  to  the 
relaxation  of  the  muscles,  to  £&ciUtate  the 
flow  of  the  blood  or  other  fluids  within  the 
body,  or  to  obviate  pressure  on  any  portion 
of  the  body. 

The  regulation  of  position,  with  reference 
to  tlie  remxation  of  certain  muscles,  or  sets 

*  There  hu  recently  beea  Introdaoed  a  wkie  oalled  **  0pAnbh  Port,**  tatd  to  be  msde  In  the  noctb  oi  %Ffrfn, 
which  there  U  every  roeeon  to  believe  14  (^nnlne.  It  U  used  Id  meny  hospital*,  and  Is  u<4efal  m  a  wine  I0 
•ickneee.  Its  modente  price  ad:nlt«,  of  coaree,  of  a  much  freer  diKribailoa  tlian  eould  be  made  of  hkfe 
flaToored,  expenslTe  Foil 
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oi  muscles,  is  most  generaiQy  required  afti 
fractures;  and  the  prindples  on  which  th 
relaxation  is  to  be  adopted,  have  b^n  sufi 
ciently  alluded  to  under  the  artide— />» 
turea — ^itself.  This  muscular  relaxation  mi 
also  be  an  object  in  the  treatment  of  wounc 
which  run  transverse  to  the  fibres  of  ik 
muscle  direetly  imdexneath,  such  as  trazu 
verse  wounds  of  the  thijBfh. — See  W<nmd$, 

The  regulation  of  nosition  with  re£erenc 
to  the  flow  of  the  blood  or  other  fluids, 
often  of  immense  importance,  and  too  ofke 
neglected.  The  blood  may  have  a  tendenc 
to  gravitate  towards  the  most  dependei 
parts  of  the  body,  either  from  general  < 
from  local  causes. 

In  some  diseases  accompanied  with  giei 
exhaustion,  and,  indeed,  in  many  age 
people,  ind(n>endent  of  disease,  it  woul 
appear  as  if  the  forces  which  circulat 
the  blood  lost  the  power  of  counteractin 
the  force  of  gravity,  even  in  the  horisooti 
posture,  consequently,  the  blood  is  a| 
to  accumulate  in  the  most  dependa 
parts.  In  the  lungs  especially,  this  is  tli 
case,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  beUeri 
that  congestion  or  accumulation  of  blood  i 
these  organs  in  the  first  place,  giving  rise  t 
a  kind  of  inflammation  m  the  second,  ma 
be  the  consequence  of  long  continuance  i 
one  position,  as  on  the  back.  In  such  case 
care  ought  to  be  taken,  when  practicabli 
to  change  the  position.  Stagnation  or  coc 
pestion  of  blood  occurs  in  the  majority  c 
instances,  from  some  obstruction  to  the  cix 
culation,  cither  at  its  centre  the  heart,  o 
in  consequence  of  mechanical  impedimen 
acting  upon  the  veins  of  the  part  or  part 
involved,  such  as  happens  from  the  pressur 
of  tumours,  or  of  the  pregnant  womb,  upoj 
the  large  veins  of  the  abdomen,  &c. 

Again,  at  all  times,  in  the  heal^y  body 
when  in  the  erect  posture,  there  is  tne  fore 
of  gravity  to  be  overcome  in  the  return  0 
the  blood  from  the  parts  lower  than  th 
heart  to  the  heart,  and  for  this  special  pro 
vision  is  made,  most  remarkaluy  in  tL 
numerous  valves  with  which  the  veins  of  th* 
lower  extremities  are  provided;  any  de 
ficiency  in  these  valves — see  Veifu — ^favour 
the  gravitation  of  blood.  In  all  the  above 
named  instances,  position  is  of  the  xer] 
highest  importance,  not  only  as  regards  th< 
comfovt  of  the  patient,  ana  Uie  treatmeni 
of  the  disease,  but  sometimes  as  a  matter  01 
safety. — See  Veint, 

Wnilst  posidon  is  to  be  considered  and 
taken  advantage  of,  as  a  means  of  fadlitatiiis 
the  flow  of  blood  through  the  veins,  it  is  alsc 
a  useful  auxiliary  in  relating  its  passage 
throuch  the  arteries,  for  it  makes  a  very  con- 
siderable difference,  whether  the  propulsion 
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ol  the  Uood  by  the  heart  and  arteries^  is 
exerted  against  the  force  of  gravity,  or  not. 
Hui  is  w^  shown,  when  there  exists  from 
my  eaose  a  tendency  to  fednting.  This 
oondidon,  as  pointed  out  in  the  article  on 
the  iobjeet,  depends  upon  diminished  cir- 
eolstion  of  Uood  through  the  brain;  it 
nnft,  thorefore.  be  evid^t  to  all,  that  in 
die  erect  posture,  when  the  blood  has  to  be 
dtifen  ^qnpordt  to  the  head,  against  the 
face  of  gravity,  a  much  greater  exertion  of 
power  is  required,  than  if  it  had  meie^  to 
M  lent  in  a  horizontal  direction,  as  it  is 
when  an  individual  is  l^png  dowxi,  and, 
eooiequently,  that  in  fainting,  in  which  the 
action  of  tlie  heart  is  much  enfeebled,  the 
Qsoal  treatment  of  laying  a  person  almost 
flat  is  the  most  rational  plan  which  can  be 
adopted;  it,  moreover,  iilustzates  weU  the 
iofloence  of  position.  In  a  tendency  to  apo- 
plexy, or  to  overfulness  about  the  head,  on 
the  oUier  hand,  it  is  a  matter  of  safety  that 
aU  positions,  such  as  stooping  when  awake, 
or  ueefong  with  the  head  low,  which,  favour 
the  arterial  flow  to,  or  impede  the  venous 
flow  frcm  the  head,  are  to  be  avoided.  On 
pnoaely  similar  pprounds  as  the  above, 
poaition  is  highly  miportant  in  woimds  in- 
^Ting  severance  of^  vessels.  It  must  be 
evident  to  all,  that  in  the  case  of  an  artery 
being  wounded,  the  most  rational  mode  of 
prereating — ^which  it  will  do  entirely  some- 
tinies-Hir  at  least  of  impeding  the  e£fusion 
of  Uood,  must  be  to  place  the  wounded  part 
n  inch  a  position,  that  the  force  of  gravity 
onut  act  as  strongly  as  possible  against  the 
fiwce  of  the  circulation  ;  in  other  words, 
that  if  an  arterv  of  the  hand  is  wounded, 
leu  Uood  will  be  lost  by  holding  the  hand 
aad  arm  straight  upwards,  than  in  any 
other  position,— see  Artery  — and  further, 
that  the  very  same  principles  in.  reverse  must 
applj  in  the  case  of  the  veins.  It  might 
alio  seem,  as  if  common  sense  alone  would 
be  lofficient  to  teach  persons  generally 
inch  simple  facts,  but  it  is  not  so.  It  is 
Qot  very  long  since  a  woman  nearly  lost 
her  life  in  London,  in  consequence  of  the 
giving  way  of  one  of  the  veins  of  the 
*%  nom  ulceration,— she  almost  bled  to 
wh,  because  not  one  of  those  around 
had  knowledge  sufficient  to  lay  her  flat 
down,  and  to  elevate  the  bleeding  leg  above 
the  lerel  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  Her  life 
^u  saved  in  consequence  of  the  fortunate 
>iTiTal  of  Mr.  AVakle^,  to  an  inquest,  who, 
of  eoorse,  at  once  obviated  what  might  have 
been  a  fatal  contingency,  the  result  of  igno- 
rance. The  regulation  of  position,  with 
'efierence  to  the  escape  of  fluids,  such  as 
natter  firom  any  part  of  the  body,  requires 
attention:  surgeons  generally  take  care  that 
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it  is  properly  seen  to,  but  it  might  escape 
the  notice  of  improfessional  persons.  As  a 
general  rule,  parts  should  always  be  placed 
so  that  any  discharge  firom  them  may  have 
as  free  escape  as  possible.  It  is  this  fact, 
in  cases  of  abscess,,  which  often  makes  the 
artificial  opening  of  the  surgeon  preferable 
to  the  natiural  one  of  the  disease ;  he  chooses 
the  point  for  his  incision  where  the  matter 
can  nave  the  readiest  escape ;  that  is,  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  abscess,  in  the  natural 
and  unconstrained  position  of  the  i>ortion  of 
the  bodpr  in  which  it  is  situated. 

Position,  with  reference  to  pressure  upon 
different  parts  of  the  body,  particularly 
in  persons  long  confined  to  bed,  requii-es 
much  attention ;  it  has  been  already  alluded 
to  under  articles  Bed,  Bed  Sores,  &c. 

There  are  many  other  points  connected 
with,  the  important  subject  of  position*  but 
the  foregoing  remarks— directed  rather  to 
principles  than  to  details — will  probably 
serve  to  attract  a  little  more  attention  than 
is  often  given  to  considerations  so  closely 
linked,  not  only  with  comfort,  but  with  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  the  sick  and  in- 
firm..       

POSSET.  — An  old  form  of  domestic 
preparation  for  the  sick,  made  with  milk 
curdled  by  means  of  treacle,  beer,  &c. 

POTASEE,  or  Potassa,  or  Potashes,  or 
Yeoktable  Alkali, — one  of  the  fixed  alka- 
lies and  a  compoimd  of  the  metal  potassium 
with  oxygen,  is  very  widelv  distributed 
thzou^out  nature ;  in  the  soil,  in  vegetable 
and  animal  bodies,  it  is  an  almost  constant 
ingzcdient. 

Many  preparations  of  potash  are  used  in 
medicine ;  the  most  generally  tiseful  are^ 

Potash,  in  its  pure  form  of  caustic  potash, 
especially  in  its  solution  the  liquor  potassse  ; 

bicarbonate,  or  supercarbonate  or  potash ; 

Acetate  of  potash  ; 

Bitartrate,  or  supertartrate  of  potash,  o.r 
cream  of  tartar ; 

Chlorate  of  potash ; 

Nitrate  of  potash ; 

Hydriodatc  or  iodide  of  potash ; 

Tartrate  of  potash  with  soda,  or  Itochelle 
salt. 

Potash  derives  its  name  from  its  source 
and  mode  of  manufacture.  It  is  procured  by 
"lixiviating,"  that  is,  mixing  and  steeping 
vegetable  ashes-  in  water»  and  evaporating 
the  solution  or  "  ley  "  which  results.  From 
this  solution,  potash  in  the  form  of  a  car- 
bonate is  obtained,  but  the  process  being 
very  roughly  carried  out,  yields,  of  course, 
a  very  impure  material,  the  "pot-ashes"  of 


commerce,  which  are  brought  chiefiy  from 
liussia  and  North  America.  The  rou^h 
potash  is  purified  in  various  ways,  eithec  in 

*  The  potiUoo,  or  In  medical  Ungnage  the  decubttos  of  diteaee  U  of  t^nai  Intereit  to  the  Phjrelciaii.  h  in 
tictUM  poctora  aiaamel  by  the  patient  i^  certain  affection*  ia  often  qoite  characteristic,  and  speaica  a  plain 
Hd  toteUisible  language  to  the  medical  f ttandant  Thna,  for  Instance,  a  patient  aofferlng  ttom  abdominal 
4N«ae  fWl  Mln.  Ilea  on  his  back  with  the  legt  drawn  up.  One  with  heart  diaeaae.  and  difflcolty  of  breathing, 
*B  vp  in  bmi,  and  refnsea  to  lie  down.  One  with  water  in  the  chest  Ilei  on  the  affected  aide,  to  giro  the 
load  aid*  room  to  more  freely,  and  cannot  perhaps  lie  oa  thfi  sound  rids.  A  patient  with  rbeamatlc  linsB 
bai  ea  his  back  oitcrly  helpless  and  immorabie,  Ac,  ^te.  ^M 
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th«  country  of  its  manufacture,  or  after  im- 
portation. When  imported  in  a  purified 
Btate  it  is  sold  as  **  pearl-ash,"  and  after 
purification  in  this  countrj,  as  purifiedpearl- 
ash,  or  carbonate  of  potash.  This  must 
not  be  confounded  with  bicarbonate  or 
supercarbonate  of  potash,  which  is  the 
more  generally  used  medicinal  preparation. 
There  is  great  variation  in  the  amount  of 
carbonate  of  potash  obtained  £rom  yarious 
vegetables,  but  weeds  yield  it  most  abun- 
dantly, after  burning.  For  example,  whilst 
oak-wood  yields  but  1*63,  and  beech- wood 
1*45,  in  every  thoiisand  parts,  the  fern 
yields  6*26,  thistles  36 -7,  wormwood  73*0, 
and  the  common  fumitory  79*0,  in  every 
thoiisand.  Pure  carbonate  of  potash  is  sold 
in  the  form  of  a  white,  granular  salt,  which 
is  very  deliquescent ;  ttokt  is,  becomes  moist 
or  partly  dissolved,  in  consequence  of  attract- 
ing moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 

bicarbonate  of  potash  occurs  in  crystals, 
out  is  more  generally  sold  in  the  form  of  a 
white  powder.  It  is,  whilst  applicable  to 
the  same  purposes,  a  much  milder  prepara- 
tion than  the  carbonate. 

The  solution  of  pure  potash,  or  "  lic^uor 
potassae,"  is  very  similar  in  its  medicmal 
action  to  the  above  preparations  ;  in  its  un- 
diluted condition  it  is  caustic,  and  acts  as 
an  irritant  poison. 

All  the  above  preparations  of  potash  are 
antacid,  diuretic,  and  cooling  ;  the  simple 
carbonate,  however,  is  but  little  used  as  a 
medicinal  agent.  The  bicarbonate,  in  doses 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  dissolved  in 
a  couple  of  oimces  of  water,  may  be  given 
when  its  antacid  action  is  required ;  for 
diuretic  purposes,  the  doses  must  be  at 
least  double  the  above.  The  dose  of  the 
**  liquor  potassae,"  or  potass  solution,  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  drops,  diluted  in  the  same 
way.  The  bicarbonate  of  potash  is  often 
used  along  with  an  acid  in  forming  effer- 
vescing draughts,  in  febrile  diseases;  for 
the  amount  of  acid  requisite,  see  article 
Effervescing.  In  some  disorders  of  the  Hver, 
and  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  for- 
mation of  red  gravel  in  the  urine,  potash, 
especially  the  liquor  potassae,  is  one  of  our 
most  useful  remedies.  A  very  sood  com- 
bination, is  fifteen  drops  of  the  solution  in  a 
tea-spoonful  of  dandelion  tea :  this  may  be 
taken  at  least  twice  a- day.  A  very  good 
preparation  of  potash,  **  Brandrcth's  Solu- 
tion," is  used  oy  some  in  preference  to  the 
common  potash  solution.  It  is  reqtdsite, 
that  those  who,  regularly,  or  for  any  length 
of  time,  take  IJiese  preparations  of  potash 
on  account  of  red  gravel,  or  other  diseases, 
should  be  on  their  guard,  lest  too  continued 
a  use  of  the  remedy  may  induce  other  dis- 


orders, as  bad,  or  probably  wofse  thsii  thtf 
existing  one.  The  auUior  could,  in  on* 
case,  trace  a  sudden  break  up  of  the  nervous 
system,  with  alkaline  andphosphatio  urine, 
to  no  other  cause  than  the  long  and  in- 
cautious use  of  potash«  to  obviate  a  tendeney 
to  red  gravel.  As  mentioued  under  artidie 
Fat,  the  use  of  potash  solution  tends  to 
diminish  that  coostituent  of  the  body. 
Potash  is  preferable  to  soda,  as  an  antacid, 
in  gout,  from  its  forming  a  more  soluble 
compoimd  with  the  pecuiar  acid  of  that 
disease. — See  Gout, 

Poisoning  by  potash  solution  has  some- 
times occiurred ;  in  this  case,  diluted  adds, 
milk,  demulcent  drinks,  or  oil,  will  be  the 
best  remedies.  The  acetate  of  potash,  a 
compound  of  acetic  acid  and  potash,  is 
chiefly  used  as  a  diuretic,  and  as  a  remedy 
in  skin  diseases, — the  dose  frt)m  thirty  grainis 
to  sixtv,  well  diluted  in  water :  it  may  act 
upon  the  bowels. 

Chlorate  of  potash  is  generallr  sold  in 
the  form  offiat,  white  crystals;  it  is  cooling, 
and  a  good  saline  remedy  in  inflammatory 
fever;  it  is  most  valuable,  however,  as  a 
remedy  in  thrush  or  **aptiia," — see  Aptka 
— and  in  cases  of  sore  mouth  generally,— 
the  dose  five  to  fifteen  grains,  dissolved  in 
water,  for  an  adult. 

Bitartrate  of  potash,  or  cream  of  tartar, 
is  a  compound  of  potash  with  tartaric  acid. 
In  its  impure  state,  in  which  it  forms  a  grey 
or  brown  concretion,  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  argol  or  winestone,  and  is  formed 
inside  the  casks  in  which  new  wine  is  kept. 
The  coloured,  impure,  crude  tartar  is  puri- 
fied, dissolved,  and  the  solution  gradually 
evaporated ;  in  this  process  crusts  form  on 
the  surface  of  the  solution,  which  are  sue- 
cessively  skimmed  of^  whence  the  name 
**  cream  of  tartar  "  is  given  to  the  purified 
preparation ;  this  is  generally  sold  in  the 
form  of  white  powder,  which  feels  gritty  in 
the  mouth,  and  ^es  a  pleasant  acid  taste. 
CIream  of  tartar  is  used  to  form  the  cooling 
pleasant  drink  **  imperial,"  which,  by  mos: 
persons,  may  be  taken  fireely.  In  doses  of 
from  sixty  to  one  himdred  grains,  cream  of 
tartar,  given,  stirred  into  half  a  tumblerful 
of  water,— it  will  not  dissolve, — is  one  of 
the  best  diuretics  we  have ;  in  doses  of  t^o 
or  three  drachms  it  acts  as  a  mild  laxatire. 
— See  Jalap,  Some  persons  cannot  take 
cream  of  tartar  in  any  form  wiUiout  suffer- 
ing from  irritation  of  the  kidneys.  An 
over- dose  might  produce  inflammation  ot 
the  stomach. 

Nitrate  of  potash  or  saltpetre,  a  compound 

of  potash  and  nitric  acid,  is  now  Inou^t 

chiefly  from  India,  where  it  is  obtained  oT 

"  lixi^iation,"  or  by  dissolving  the  nitrates  » 
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lime,  soda,  and  potash,  out  of  the  soil,  in 
vliich  ihej  exist  in  large  quantity;  the 
liziTiation   being    conducted    over    M'ood 
ashes.    In  this  way  the  other  nitrates  are 
decomposed  by  the  potash  of  the  ashes, 
and  nxcrate  of  potash  or  saltpetre,  formed, 
intrate  of  potash  xnay  be  also  formed  arti- 
ficially, as  It  was  in  irance  during  the  war, 
when  the  British  cruisers  interrupted  the 
foreign  supplies  to  that  country,  at  a  time 
when  the  salt  Mras  so  largely  required  in 
the  ibnnation  of  gunpowder.  It  is  made  by 
throwing  up  large  compost  heaps,  contain- 
ing lime  in  some  form  or  other,  either 
imnglied  with  decaying  animal  matter,  or 
watoed  regularly  with  urine.   These  heaps 
tie  allowed  to  remain  two  or  three  years 
QximoiTed,  during  which  time,  by  slow  de- 
composition, nitric  acid  is  formed  in  com- 
binauoii  with  the  lime,  and  the  nitrate  of 
Ume  being  then  dissolved  out  by  water,  is 
eanly  converted  into  nitrate  of  potash  by 
decMpposition.    At  present,  however,   **a 
great  part  of  the  nitre  (nitrates  of  potash,) 
attd  for  the  manufacture  of  powder  in 
Fnace,  is  obtained  in  Paris,  from  the  lower 
itooes  of  the  houses,  which  are  constantly 
ia  contact  with  the  liquids  of  the  streets 
•nddxains.    The  lime  of  the  walls  is  gradu- 
■Ut  dissolved  by  the  nitric  acid  formed ;  the 
villi  lose  their  coherence  and  firmness ; 
Ittnee  the  name  of  wall  corrossion,  given  to 
tUi  ii^urious    foimation  of  nitre.     The 
potaah  of  the  nitre  is  generally  derived  from 
Dricki,  and  even  the  mortar  contains  some 
pptuh,  which  gradually  decomposes  the 
nitrite  of  lime,   aided   by   the    superior 
cTjitaUising  power  of  nitre,  so  that  the 
htter  salt  is  formed.     But,  generally,  in 
ttder  to  obtain  aU  the  nitric  acid,  as  nitrates, 
Dotadimust  be  added  to  the  liquid  obtained 
Bom  the  scrapings  of  the  walls,  by  lixi- 
^iitioa  with  vrater. 

SslQietre  is  usually  sold  in  crystals  of 
Vinous  sizes,  or  in  the  form  of  crystalline 
powder  ;  its  taste  is  i>eculiarly  coolmg.  In 
dnes  of  twenty  grains,  dissolved  in  two  or 
t^  oonces  oi  water,  it  increases  the  flow 
of  vine,  and  is  most  frequently  given  for 
^pmpose.  In  large  doses,  sucn  as  half 
Qouaee  or  more,  it  occasions  pain  at  the 
itonsch,  and  vomiting,  with  extreme  de- 
pvcaioD  of  the  system,  and  may  thiis  prove 
Qttl  Free  dilution  with  some  demulcent, 
^^  ss  thin  ^ruel  or  barley-water,  induce- 
neat  of  vomiting,  and  counteraction  of  the 
depmsioQ  by  stimulants,  would  be  the  most 
^ipropriate  treatment. 

.  Hjdriodate  of  potash,  or  iodide  of  potash, 
* }  compound  of  iodine,  or  rather  of  iodic 
*^  with  potash ;  it  occurs  in  the  form  of 
*^te,  and,  when  well-formed,  cubical  crys- 1 


ta!s.  It  is  a  preparation  now  much  used  by 
medical  men,  but  is  not  a  remedy  calcu- 
lated for  domestic  administration.  It  may, 
however,  be  used  in  the  form  of  its  oint- 
ment, in  Bronchocele,  or  **  friU- throat." — 
See  Bronchocele,  It  is  very  liable  to  adul- 
teration. 

Tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  or  Bochelle 
salt,  chiefly  requires  notice  from  its  being 
the  active  ingredient  of  the  well-knowi) 
•*  scidlitx  powders,"  which  consist  of  the 
common  soda  and  tartaric  acid  (efiervescin<; 
powder),  with  the  addition  of  a  drachm 
of  the  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  to  the 
alkaline  powder.— See  Seidlitz,  Kochelle 
salt  may,  however,  be  used  alone  as  an 
aperient,  well  dissolved  in  water,  in  doses 
of  from  one  to  six  or  eight  drachms ;  its 
action  is  rather  milder  than,  but  resembles 
that  of  Epsom  salts ;  the  taste,  however,  is 
much  more  agreeable.  Bochelle  also,  is  sold, 
generally,  in  crystals,  but  may  be  bought 
m  powder.  • 

tOTATO.  —  This  well-known  tuber, 
introduced  into  Ireland  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  from  South  America,  by  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh,  not  only  forms  a  daily  article  oi 
food  throughout  a  large  proportion  of  the 
civilized  world,  but,  unfortunately,  owing 
to  the  ease  with  which  it  is  cultivated,  has 
become  the  staple  article  of  nutriment  to 
millions.  As  an  addition  to  other  and  more 
nutritive  food,  the  potato  is  most  invalu- 
able ;  as  the  sole  article  of  diet,  although 
capable  of  supporting  life,  it  is  a  wretched 
material,  and  any  combination  of  circum- 
stances, which  induces  or  compels  a  popu- 
lation to  depend  upon  it  in  too  great  a 
degree,  must  be  regarded  as  most  unfor- 
tunate. 

The  potato,  imdoubtedly,  contains  the 
elements  of  nutrition,  that  is,  starchy  and 
gummy  matters,  —  see  Food, — capable  of 
siistaining  the  respiratory  processes,  and 
also  "plastic  material,"  adapted  to  build 
up  the  muscular  and  other  constituents  of 
living  animal  bodies,  but  those  plastic 
materials  are  so  deficient  in  quantity,  their 
amoimt  is  so  small  compared  with  that  of 
the  other  constituents  of  the  tuber,  which, 
moreover,  contains  a  very  large  amount  ot 
water,  that  a  man  living  solely  upon  potatos 
must  consume  a  very  large  quantity  to  keep 
himself  in  health  and  strength,  even  if  he 
can  do  the  latter,  when  undergoing  any- 
thing like  exertion.  From  seven  to  ten 
pounds  of  potatos  per  day  is  by  no  means 
an  unusual  amount  for  a  labouring  Irish- 
man to  consume ;  but  the  ten  pounds  of 
the  root,  contain  no  more  real  nutriment 
than  one  pound  and  a  half  of  good  whcaten 
bread,  altnough  they  a£ford  abimdant  re- 


•  Psmaagsaatt  of  Pota«h— see  Appendix,  articl«— DisiofectantSb 
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tpiratory  or  carbon  material.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  less  amount  of  muscular, 
'*  plastic  "  nutriment,  ccmtained  in  his  food, 
the  Iridi  labourer  is  less  adapted  for  eori' 
Unued  exertion  than  the  Englishman  on  his 
wheat  and  meat,  or  the  Scotchman  on  his 
oatmeal. — See  Oats,  Moreover,  it  has  been 
remarked,  that  the  constitution  of  the  Irish 
labourer  is  apt  to  give  way  earlier  in  life 
than  that  of  the  men  of  the  sister  kingdoms, 
and  he  is  certainly  more  liable  to  he  the 
victim  of  epidemic  disease. 

A  remark  of  Liebig's  well  illustrates  the 
value  of  the  potato  as  an  article  of  nutri- 
ment ;  he  savs,  '*  A  horse  fed  en  potatos, 
and  compelled  to  work,  loses  weight ;  when 
he  does  no  work,  his  weight  remains  un- 
changed." Thus  evidently  showing,  that 
the  root  is  unable  to  supply  the  loss  by 
**  motor  chanffc,"  when  active  muscular 
exertion  is  undergone. 

As  an  addition,  simply,  to  other  varied 
and  more  nutritious  ahment^  the  potato 
must  be  esteemed  most  valuable ;  it  supplies 
the  natural  desire  for  vegetable  food,  and 
affords  it  of  a  kind  well  adapted  to  promote 
the  health  of  the  system,  in  one  of  its  most 
digestible  forms.  The  appearance  of  trua 
sea  scurvy,  in  so  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, during  the  period  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  potato  blight,  the  population 
generallpr  were  compelled  to  use  drier  and 
more  ammalized  food  in  imusual  proportion, 
sufficiently  indicates  how  much  we  owe,  in 
the  matter  of  health,  to  the  regular  inter- 
mixture of  the  potato  with  our  ordinary 
diet,  and  it  is  a  questionable  system  of 
dietetics,  which,  except  irom  some  very 
cogent  reason,  excludes  the  u^tf- cooked 
potato  from  the  dinner- table  of  the  invalid : 
the  well-cooked  potato,  for  nothing  can  be 
more  indigestible  than  a  badly- cooked  one. 
It  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  point  out  that 
a  icell'boiled  potato  should  break  down  in 
a  mealy  form  to  its  very  centre ;  by  well 
boiled,  is  not  meant  excessively  boiled,  for 
when  this  is  done,  much  of  the  nutriment 
of  the  root  is  lost.  In  Dr.  Beaumont's 
tables,  roasted  and  baked  potatos  are  said 
to  take  but  two  and  a  half  hours  for  digestion, 
whilst  boiled  potatos  take  an  hour  longer. 

Potatos  which  boil  "waxy,"  are  pecu- 
liarly unwholesome,  and  often  pass  through 
the  bowels  \mchanged ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  early  potatos,  not  the  early  kmds 
when  matured  or  ripe,  but  as  they  are 
generally  used  in  an  immature  condition, — 
mashed  potatos  do  not  generally  get  suffi- 
ciently mingled  with  the  saliva  to  secure 
the  full  digestion  of  their  starchy  consti- 
tuents.—  See  Digestion,  Potatos  soaked 
with  gravy  and  dripping  from  roasted  meat, 


though  suitable  for  persons  of  strong  dices* 
tion,  are  very  liable  to  disagree  with  dys- 
peptics. 

Potato  starch,  in  the  form  of  "  British 
tapioca,"  is  a  very  wholetome  preparation. 

Potato  spirit  or  brandy,  has  been  found 
more  than  usually  deleterious. 

Refer  to—Fooi—Fwuia, 

POTENTILLA  T0RMENTILLA.-5ee 
Tonmentilla, 

POULTICE.— A  poultice  is  senenll; 
understood  to  be  an  application  aoaptod  to 
aiford   moisture,  and   generally   waimth, 
through  the  mediumof  some  soft  substance; 
or  rather,  it  ought  ta  afford  these  essentiili^ 
for,  too  often,  cold  dampness,  or  hardnew 
and  irritation,,  are  the  only  derived  efiecti 
fttMn  the  ill-made  and  bamy-applied  dooI- 
tices  vdth  which  nurses  are  apt  to  inaulge 
their  charges. 

As  above  stated,  any  soft  substance  irhich 
will  retain  heat  and  moisture,  may  be  vied 
to  form  a  poultice ;  but  some  msteriali  are 
better  adapted  than  others  for  the  porpoM. 
The  substances  most  generally  usea  for 
poultices  are,  bread,  linked  meal,  oatnetl, 
arrow-root,  carrots,  turnips,  &c. ;  with  tliese 
are  often  intermingled  lard,  milk,  honej, 
treacle,  yeast»  &c. ;  bran,  so  often  recom- 
mended in  this  work,  as  a  medium  ifx 
applying  heat  and  moisture,  can  scazcelfbe 
considered  as  a  poultice  ^perly  so  called. 
The  mustard  cataplasm,  is  also,  sometimes, 
called  a  poultice,  but  improperly.  Tbi 
name  cold  poultice  is  also  used.* 

The  essentials  of  a  good  poultice  are. 
that  it  shall  be  perfectly  smooth  and  free 
from  lumps  or  hardness,  that  it  shall  be  u 
soft  and  moist  as  possible  without  being 
sloppy,  and  that  it  snail  have  sufficient  bnlx 
to  retain  both  its  warmth  and  moiitare, 
without  being  too  heavy.  No  material, 
perhaps,  offers  more  facility  for  mskuig  a 
good  poultice  than  bread,  and  accordiflgly 
we  find  that  the 

Bread  Poultice  is,  perhaps,  more  oomnijonlf 
used  than  any  o^er.  It  is  made  eisber 
with  water  or  milk,  but  the  latter  is  a  Terr 
doubtful  addition,  and  the  same  may  ^ 
said  of  the  grease  or  lard  often  added  to  tbii 
form  of  poultice.  The  milk  is  apt  to  ton 
sour,  and  can  answer  no  better  purpose  tban 
the  water ;  and  when  a  greasy  pooltioe  ii 
used,  the  bread  is  not  requisite.  The  betf 
mode  of  making  a  bread  poultice,  is  to  break 
the  crumb  of  bread  into  a  hot  basin,  POB^ 
boiling  water  over  it  sufficient  to  so^^ 
thoroughly,  and  allow  it  to  stand  cotered 
over  for  a  few  minutes  by  the  side  of  i^ 
fire ;  any  superfluous  moisture  bemg  diaisM 
off,  the  pulp  should  be  thickly  spiSad  vf^ 
a  piece  of  cloth  of  the  requisite  sise.   lo 


*  A  Charcoal  Poultice  ii  very  n^efal  In  eases  of  foetid  ulcere  and  eoree  of  a  sloughy  charaeiar.  It  If  "J^ 
as  follows:— Wood  charcoal  in  powder,  half  an  ounce:  bread,  twooancee:  Unseed  meiU,  an  enaoe  a**^ 
half;  boiling  water,  ten  fluid  ounces.  Mix  the  water,  bread  and  liaaced,  then  add  half  the  ebaieosl^  asB 
spriukle  the  remainder  on  the  sorfaoe. 
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it  is  adTiaable  to  interpose  a  piece 

of  thin  nrnilin  between  the  poultice  and  the 

mfroe  on  which  it  is  placed.     The  tem- 

peratnze  at  which  a  poultice  ib  to  be  applied, 

mut  Tuy  according  to  drcumstances,  but, 

meaatJlj,  the  beat  ia  that  which  is  most 

agreeable  to  the  patient ;  occasionally  it  is 

uefid  to  hare  it  as  high  as  it  can  be  borne. 

After  a  poultice  is  applied  to  the  body,  it  is 

ifood plan  to  corer  the  part,  either  with  a 

fold  of  flannel  or  with  oiled  silk,  to  assist 

is  retaining  the  warmth   and  moisture; 

thelstter,  moreoyer,  prevents  the  moisture, 

wkieh  necessarily  exhales  from  the  applica- 

tioB,damiMng  the  clothes,  &c.,  often  a  yery 

fptA  iooonyenience  in  badly-applied  poul- 

ticM.     Indeed,  the  bad  management  of 

pooltiees  generally,  amid  the  poorer  classes^ 

fOMtitntes  a  serious  obiection  to  their  use ; 

thejars  often  either  made  so  sloppy  as  to  wet 

evBjthin^  around,  and  to  put  the  patient 

agresi nsk  from  cold,  or  they  are  made  so 

OHul  md  stiff  as  yery  quickly  to  become 

<dud  and  hard  upon  the  surface,  particu^ 

hdyifnot  sufficiently  often  renewed.  Even 

a  the  moat  &yourable  circumstances,  a 

imltioe  requires  renewal  at  least  three 

tone  in  the  twen^*four  hours. 

llie  odLd  bread  poultice  is  often  con- 
Tauat,  and  must  be  made  simply  with 
toidinMead  of  hot  water. 

The  bread  poultice  may  be  made  the 
■edhun  lor  yarious  medicated  applications ; 
tbihot  decoction  of  poppy  **  heads,"  &c., 
nsf  be  used  instead  of  hot  water,  or  gou- 
luu  may  be  added  to  the  cold  poultice  with 
<dfintage.  It  is  a  necessary  caution,  that 
(W  '"•tirfnl  used  for  these  medicated 
pooltiees  should  not—after  use — ^be  thrown 
«We  it  can  be  picked  up  by  poultry. 
After  the  bread  poultice,  proDably  the 

lintetd  Mtal  PoulUee  is  more  generally 
Bsed  than  any  other.  For  this  purpose, 
pooad  linseeo,  free  from  grit,  should  be 
fvoeiired*  To  make  the  poultice,  a  su(H- 
pfBt  amount  of  boiling  water  is  to  be  poured 
isto  a  hot  ba^n,  and  me  meal  stirred  in  till 
tke  whole  is  of  the  proper  consistence ;  the 
SMS  being  beaten  smooth  before  use,  is 
te  to  be  spread  eyenly  upon  the  cloth. 
^  forms  a  yery  smooth  poultice  when 
vdlmade,  and  the  oil,  which  the  linseed 
pttarally  c<mtains,  tends  to  keep  it  soft.  It 
M  lather  more  stimulating  thain  the  bread 
pooldcer-oceasionally  it  ismade  by  mistake, 
^ihtb  whole  seed  instead  of  the  meal. 
*Tkt  (kv^Hiol  PouUicB  may  be  made  in  a 
■aflar  way  to  the  linseed,  but,  although 
Qtti  eontain  a  considerable  amount  of  fatty 
Batter,  it  is  not  sufficient  alone,  to  make  an 
oflyponltice  like  the  linseed ;  it  is,  therefore, 
Hrjcoounan  to  add  a  little  lard ;  this,  how- 


ever, must  not  be  done  when  the  oatmeal 
poultice  is,  as  very  generally  made,  the 
medium  for  the 

Fermenting  or  Yeast  Poultice,  which  is  best 
made  hv  adding  yeast — ^in  the  proportion  ot 
two  table-spoonfuls  to*  the  quarter  poimd  of 
meal — to  a  ready-made  oatmeal  poultice, 
mixing  thoroug^y,  and,  if  requisite,  heat- 
ing ta  a  proper  temperature.  If  oatmeal 
is  not  at  nand,  flour  may  be  used.  This 
poultice  is  a  yeiy  common  application  in 
cases  of  moitification,  or  of  fetia  sores,  f 

Arrow-root,  made  as  for  the  table,  was 
recommended  by  the  late  Dr.  A. T.Thomson, 
as  a  soothing  poultice  in  irritable  sores  and 
the  like. 

Other  substances,  such  as  carrots,  turnips, 
&c.,  are  often  recommended  and  used  as 
poultiees,  but  they  possess  no  advantage 
over  those  already  named,  and  are  objection- 
able from  their  smell ;  they  may,  however, 
be  used,  and  indeed  any  soft  sub8tan<^, 
— consistent  with  cleanliness, — which  will 
retain  warmth  and  moisture,  when  bread 
or  meal  are  not  procurable,  or  when  their 
use  in  this  way  is  an  object.  When  medi- 
cated poultices  are  ri  quired,  as  mentioned 
above,  it  is  better  to  make  the  bread  poul- 
tice with  the  infusion  or  decoction  of  the 
medicinal  agent ;  in  this  way,  the 

Hemlock  Poultice — ^may  be  made,  or  it  may 
be  formed  as  ordered  in  the  Dublin  Phar* 
macopeia,  thus : — Take  of  dried  hemlock 
leaves  an  ounce,  water  apoimd  and  a  half  by 
measure ;  boil  down  to  a  pound,  and  add  of 
the  powder  of  hemlock  leaves  sufficient  to 
make  a  poultice.  This  poultice  is  often 
effectual  in  subduing  the  pain  of  cancerous 
and  painful  sores. 

Honey,  treacle,  &c.,  are  not  desirable 
additions  to.  a  poultice. 

Bran  Poultice. — See  Bran, 

Few  applications  are  more  generally  used, 
either  in  regular  or  domestic  surgery,  than 
poultices,  and,  in  their  proper  place,  few 
are  more  usefid.  It  is  wortny  of  remark, 
that  the  most  ancient  poultice  on  record,  is 
that  of  fi^,  applied  to  King  Hezekiah,  by 
the  direction  of  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

In  painful  swellings,  attended  withinflam* 
mation,  such  as  bous,  in  inflamed  wounds, 
and  the  like,  or  for  promoting  the  discharge 
of  matter,  no  apphcation  is  more  suitable 
than  the  poultice.  For  the  uses  of  the 
large  hot  bran  poultice  in  internal  affec- 
tions, see  Bran — Heat.  To  the  use  of  poul- 
tices, however,  there  is  a  limit,  not  always 
well  observed,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
wounds  and  ulcers.  Up  to  a  certain  pobit 
they  are  most  valuable,  beyond  it  they  do 
harm  ;.  instead  of  soothing  and  encouraging 
sufficient  discharge,  they  attract  the  blood 


*  For  fcNSd,  DHMtifying;  or  indolent  and  nnhealthy  sotm,  the  ChlorfmAtod  8odft  PoaUfco  ii  aa  ezoetleot 
"PpHMlloa.  Boillni;  water,  eight  flaid  ounces ;  powdered  linseed,  fanr  ounces ;  Solution  of  GhIorin»ted  Soda, 
t«tt0a|||oaocee— itir  oomtaDtly.  Add  the  linseed  to  the  water  by  degrees,  then  mix  in  the  Cblodnuted 
Ml, 

tne  BrMsh  Pbarmaeopoeia  glTes  the  following  fbrm:~Beer  yeast,  six  fluid  oonoes;  flosr.  fourteen 
^">mb:  water  b«ated  to  100*,  six  flu«d  ounoesw  Mix  the  yeast  with  the  water;  add  the  flour,  and  stir  nntf' 
•poililea  iaaiida.    Flaoe  it  near  the  fire  nntil  it  rises. 
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too  strongly  to  the  part,  increase,  beyond 
due  measure,  the  discharae,  and  encourage 
the  formation  of  '*  proud  nesh."  It  is  only 
practical  experience  which  can  teach  the 
appearances  indicative  of  the  precise  time 
virhen  a  poultice  should  be  left  off,  but  it 
ma^  be  guessed  at,  when  healing  processes, 
>vhichhave  been  going  on  favourably,  seem 
to  come  to  a  stand-still,  or  retrograde ;  when 
the  discharge  rather  increases  than  dimi- 
nishes, and  the  surface  and  edges  of  the 
sore  seem  to  become  fidl,  and  at  the  same 
time  pale  and  flabby. 

After  poulticing  has  been  carried  suffi- 
ciently far,  the  simple  water  dressing — see 
Dressing — is  in  most  cases  most  suitable, 
it  is  cooler,  pleasanter,  and  not  so  like  a 
hot-bed  as  the  common  poultice.  Some 
surgeons,  and  among  them  the  celebrated 
^Ir.  Liston,  substituted  the  water  dressing 
in  all  cases  for  the  poultice;  indeed,  the 
above  gentleman  used  to  say,  the  nurses  of 
his  hospital  wards  had  forsotten  how  to 
make  **  a  poultice," — of  which  he  says,  in 
his  Operative  Surgery^  "the  very  name  is 
associated  with  putrefaction  and  nastiness.*' 
That  Mr.  Liston  carried  his  prejudice  against 
the  poultice  too  far,  may  be  suspected  £rom 
the  fact,  that  many  of  the  first  surgeons  of 
the  day  continue  to  take  advantage  of  it ; 
but  that  the  water  dressing  may  be  substi- 
tuted in  many  cases  is  unquestionable,  and 
it  is  certainly  a  much  more  elegant  and 
agreeable  application  in  every  way.  It 
does  not,  however,  in  all  cases  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  poultice;  indeed,  that  it 
does  not  act  in  the  same  way  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  when  a  sore  has  been 
stimulated,  as  above  described,  by  over 
poulticing,  the  substitution  of  the  water 
dressing  quickly  gives  it  a  more  healthy 
character,  thereby  proving  its  less  excitant 
character. 

Somewhat  similar,  in  principle  at  least, 
to  the  lint  and  oiled  silk  application,  is  tke 
Spongio  Piline,  introduced  a  few  years  ago 
as  a  substitute  for  the  poultice.  This,  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Marckwick,  consists  of 
sponge  cut  up  into  fragments,  and  felted 
into  a  mass  with  cotton  wool,  a  layer  of  this 
mingled  material  being  backea  with  a 
waterproof  varnish.  The  mingled  sponge 
and  cotton  will  of  course  absorb  moisture 
fieely,  and  retain  it,  and  therefore  in  some 
measure  act  as  a  poultice.  The  author, 
however,  cannot  from  his  own  experience 
speak  favourably  of  its  effects ;  in  moderate- 
sized  pieces  it  certainly  does  not  answer 
well,  but  where  large  sheets  of  the  material 
— as  for  a  whole  umb— are  required  and 
used,  it  may  probably  be  very  useful. 
Refer  lo^Dressing — Heat,  S^e, 


POULTRY— as  food,  must  be  oonsideRa 
under  the  divisions  of  the  oily  and  non-oUjr. 
The  flesh  of  the  first  doss,  including  ducks, 
geese,  &c.,  is  certainly  difficult  of  digertion, 
and    perfectly   inadmissible,    even  when 
plainly  cooked,  for  invalids.    The  fleth  of 
the  non-oily  kinds,  such  as  conmKni  finrls, 
turkeys,  &c.,  is  more  soluble  in  the  stomach, 
but  it  is  fiir  from  being  as  easily  digestedai 
generally  imagined,  certainly  it  is  not  equaUj 
digestible  with  tender  mutton.    The  flesh 
of  this  description  of  poultry,  as  of  diicken, 
for   example,  is  more  likely  to  agree  if 
boiled  rather  than  roasted.    The  fleih  of 
poultry,  when  digested,  does  not,  probeUj, 
prove  so  stimulant  to  the  system  as  thtt  df 
the  larger  animals,  it   is  therefore  more 
useful  in  many  cases  of  convalescence,  when 
animal  food  is  first  permitted. 

<*  In  the  boiling  or  roasting  of  pooltrr, 
the  flesh  of  which  is  white,  and  oontaiiu 
little  blood,  the  temperature  of  the  inner 
parts,  when  the  flesh  has  been  well 
cooked,  seldom  exceeds  130*  or  140*.  The 
flesh  of  poultry  or  game  is,  therefore,  Booaer 
dressed  than  flesh  which  contains  much 
blood,  such  as  beef  or  mutton."*  The  broth 
made  from  chicken  or  fowl,  c^Sers  one  of  the 
best  forms  for  giving  animal  nourishment 
in  early  convalescence. 

POWDER.— The  form  of  powda  is » 
very  common  one  for  the  administntioa  of 
medicines,  as  in  this  way  the  peculiar  ac- 
tions of  the  drug  are  more  readily  aiu! 
certainly  developed.  Powders  generallj, 
are  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  "dn^ 
grinders, "  but  as  in  the  process,  thedrog  i* 
very  liable  to  extensive  adulteratiaD,  some 
persons  prefer  preparing  their  own  powden> 
although  it  is  a  very  trouUesome  procees. 
As  drugs  ore  more  liable  to  sp<nl  iathe 
form  of  powder,  emigrants  and  others  may, 
in  some  instances,  find  it  an  advantage  to 
powder  their  own.  An  iron  mortar  is  gene- 
rally used  for  powdering  crude  dni^  vm 
if  these  are  at  all  acrid,  or  indeed  in  s^ 
case,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  it  fitted 
either  with  a  wooden  cover,  or  vrith  a  leather 
fastened  round  both  mortar  amd  pestle ;  t 
fine  sieve  is  required  to  separate  the  fioer 
portions  of  the  powder  from  the  coarser. 
Dt,  Christison  remarks  in  his  Diipmutitn/' 
"  The  most  prompt  and  c^ectual  mode  of 
obtaining  fine  powder  is  to  use  the  mortar 
and  sieve  alternately— that  ia,  to  sift  s^T 
the  finer  particles  as  soon  as  partial  p^* 
veriiation  is  accomplished,  to  pouadi  or 
triturate  again  what  remains  on  the  fl^* 
to  sift  this  as  soon  as  a  litUe  more  fine 
powder  is  formed,  and  to  repeat  the  sl^^ 
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ite  tritoratkxi  and  Biftiiig  fteqneaCy,  till 
leiHiole  sobBtance  has  pittsed  uiroiich  the 
nv.  In  this  way  much  time  is  ssTed,  and 
idl  less  of  the  finest  powder  is  lost,  by 
ing  driren  off  in  triturating  or  pounding 
looarser  residue."  As  simple  powders 
tha  minority  of  the  drugs  used  in  medi- 

•  are  prepared,  it  woiud  take  up  nn- 
yemuj  space  to  enumerate  them  here. 

•  most  usefiil  compound  powders  ad- 
■iUe  for  domestic  use  are  the — 
Hnntic  powder. 

■pound  chalk  powder,  with  opium. 
■pound  ipecacuanha,  or  Dover's  powder. 
--See  Doier^M  Powder, 
npound  jalap  powder — See  Jakip,  * 
Tkiese  are  better  purchased,  particularly 
teomponnd  chalk  with  opium,  but  may 
imade. 

Ike  compound  aromatic  powder  ia  made 
^reducing  to  fine  powder  equal  parts  of 
■aamofi,  cardamom  seeds,  and  ginp^er. 
Powders  ought  always  to  be  kept  m  well 
kMd  bottles,  otherwise  they  lose  their 
Mfioaal  properties ;  some,  such  as  squill 
r  does,  become  dunp  and  caked  into  a 

Powders  are  generally  administered  in 
me  thick  y^de,  such  as  preserve,  thick 
jrad,  or  the  like ;  if  given  m  thin  fluids, 
aek  as  tea,  &c.,  they  are  apt  to  sink  to  the 
(ottom,  and  are  partly  lost 

PRACTITIONER,  GENERAL.— The 
en  ** general  practitioner"  has  of  late 
^em  come  into  use  as  the  designation  of 
bote  belonging  to  that  large  majority  of 
^  aedicaf  profession,  who  practise  their 
nfcsiion  in  all  its  branches,  m  contradis- 
iaction  to  the  physician,  who  eschews  the 
nB9>im  chamber  or  the  knife ;  to  the  pure 
ttgeen  whose  province  is  the  treatment  of 
Ktmal  diseases,  or  of  such  as  require  ope- 
itife  procedure,  and  to  the  accoucheur. 
^■e  distinctions,  useful  in  themselves, 
ader  certain  restrictions,  can  only  be  fol- 
fvtd  out  in  large  towns,  or  in  isolated 
net  in  particular  districts  :  the  mass  of 
le  profession  must  still  continue  to  be 
ami  practitioners,  apt  for  all  that  comes 
ader  their  care.  The  term  in  question 
M  tnerseded  the  old  name  of  apothecary, 
Uehhad  become  perfectly  inapplicable  to 
ksptactitioners  of  medicine  in  this  king- 
OK,  who,  although  springing  in  the  first 
Mmoe  firom  the  apothecaries  or  chemists, 
iaiMre  dispensers  of  the  prescriptions  of 
M  physician  or  surg^n,  have,  b^  means  of 
Kir  high  education  and  the  strmgent  ex- 
siaatioBS  of  the  Apothecaries*  Company, 
to  the  place  of  the  medical  advisers 
Bioally  of  the  people  of  all  ranks  —  a 
laee  diey  are  fedrly  entitled  to.    What  is 
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now  required  to  complete  the  position  of 
the  general  practitioner  of  medicme  is,  that 
they  should  as  a  bod}r— except,  perhaps,  in 
the  country,  where  it  could  not  be  con- 
veniently acted  upon— eschew  the  dispens- 
ing of  meir  own  drugs,  and,  certainly,  in 
every  case,  cease  to  base  their  remuneration 
for  advice  and  skUl  upon  their  medicines. 

Refer  to^^Medieinef  j?ractioe  of— Physician 
-^-Sur^eon^  4^. 

PRACTICE.— The  old  saying  that  •'prac- 
tice makes  perfect,"  is  applicable  to  the 
practice  of  medicine,  but  it  is  with  some 
retervation ;  a  reservation  which  is  not 
always  taken  into  account  by  the  public, 
nor  admitted  by  a  certain  class— the  "prac- 
tical men" — in  the  profession.  Witnout 
practical  experience,  it  is  certain,  no  man 
can  be  either  physician  or  surgeon,  how- 
ever great  his  theoretical  knowledge,  but 
it  is  equally  certain,  if  practical  experience 
alone  be  trusted  to,  it  will  do  but  little  to 
bring  its  possessor  up  to  his  proper  position 
as  regards  medical  science,  and  must  often 
leave  him  at  fault,  when  he  ought  not  to  be 
so,  particularly  in  cases  which  difiev  from 
the  ordinary  routine.  Neither  years,  nor 
extent  of  practice,  can  make  the  man  a  good 
practitioner,  or  at  least  as  good  a  prac- 
titioner as  he  ought  to  be,  if  he  neglects 
those  aids  and  appliances  in  the  investiga- 
tion and  treatment  of  disease,  which  the 
industry  of  his  numerous  brethren  are  daily 
bringing  forward.  The  public  may  draw 
their  own  inferences. 

PRECORDIAL  REGION.— The  fore- 
part  of  the  chest  over  the  heart. 

PRECIPITATE.  —  Something  thrown 
down;  in  chemical  language,  the  term  is 
appUed  to  a  substance  which  is  separated 
in  a  fluid,  by  decomposition,  and  which  falls 
to  the  bottom. 

PRECOCITY— untimely  maturity  — is 
occasionally  seen  in  the  development  of  the 
body,  and  can  only  be  redded  as  a  form  of 
disease.  Precocity  of  nund  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  children,  and  in  too  many 
instances  is  equally  significant  with  \mdue 
physical  development,  and  much  to  be 
dreaded.  The  morbid  excitability  of  brain 
is  but  the  result  of  disease,  and  gives  no 
promise  of  super-eminence  in  after  life.  As 
a  general  rule,  a  precocious,  or  *'  strikingly 
clever  "  child,  cannot  be  too  much  kept 
back  from  mental  exertion ;  every  efibrt 
should  be  made  to  divert  the  tendency  to 
cerebral  excitement,  and  by  encouraging 
physical  exertion,  to  divert  the  nervous 
power  to  the  body  at  large :  too  often  the 
reverse  s^'stem  is  practised. 

PREDISPOSITION.— Seo  Dlstate  Here- 
ditartf — Marriage,  j^c. 


of  tiM  tnfradaoits  ol  tb«se  powders  are  ehanjced  in  tho  Briilah  Pharmacopoeia,  b«t  th^  are  ftlll 
iaaflcot. 
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PREGNANCY  is  the  condiUon  of  a 
female  between  the  periods  of  conception 
and  dellyery.  The  state  is  to  be  considered, 
both  as  regards  the  symptoms  which  usually 
indicate  its  existence,  and  also  with  respect 
to  the  bodily  disorders  which  are  most  com- 
monly associated  with  it ;  some  of  the  symp- 
toms, moreoTer,  are  also  disorders.  It  is 
usually  considered  that  pregnancy  cannot 
take  place  before  the  establishment  of 
menstruation;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
does  not,  but  cases  are  recorded  in  which 
it  does.  The  suppression  of  the  above  func- 
tion, also,  is  always  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  unequiTOcal  proo&  of  pregnancy,  but 
it  is  not  by  any  means  invariable ;  cases 
have  been  known,  in  which  the  secretion  has 
appeared  during  the  whole  period  up  to  the 
tmie  of  delivery,  and  in  many  it  is  manifested 
for  one,  two,  or  three  months  after  concep- 
tion. The  swelling  of  the  breasts*  another 
sign  of  pregnancy,  does  not  alwa^  occur, 
in  a  manned  manner,  if  menstruation  goes 
on,  and  may  also  be  excited  sympathetically 
by  the  presence  of  tumours,  or  by  other 
causes  of  irritation  connected  with  the  womb. 
The  breasts,  also,  may  increase,  simply  &om 
accumidation  of  fat ;  in  this  case,  they  do 
not  afford  the  somewhat  knotty  feeling  to 
the  hand  that  they  xlo  in  presnancy,  out 
are  smoother  and  more  unifornuy  increased 
in  size;  probably,  too,  the  increased  de- 
position of  fat  is  gencrfld. .  For  the  first  few 
weeks  after  pregnancy,  the  abdomen  is 
flatter  than  usual,  that  is,  before  it  begins 
to  enlarge.  The  countenance  imdcrgoes 
an  alteration,  better  known  than  to  be  de- 
scribed ;  the  features  look  sharper,  and  the 
eyes  hurger  than  heretofore ;  th?se  appear- 
ances, however,  are  more  strongly  mani- 
fested in  some  women  than  others.  Among 
the  earliest  and  best  known  of  the  symp- 
tomatic disorders  of  pregnancy,  is  nausea, 
^ith  sickness.  This  is  sometimes  developed 
verv  early  in  the  condition,  occasionally 
witnin  the  first  few  days,  but  more  gene- 
rally not  for  two  or  three  weeks ;  it  is  most 
usual  in  the  morning,  on  the  female  first 
rising,  but  in  some  cases,  is  almost  con- 
stant, and  is  then  very  distressing.  Tooth- 
ache is  not  an  unfrequent  attendant  on 
pregnancy  in  all  its  stages.  Salivation, 
that  is,  a  constant  flow  of  saliva  into  the 
mouth,  causing  constant  spitting,  is  another 
though  not  very  common  symptom.  Irri- 
tability of  the  bladder  is  common.  Heart- 
burn IS  most  general  in  the  later  stages 
of  pregnancy,  but  may  be  suffered  from 
in  all.  In  many,  there  is  no  very  definite 
symptom,  but  a  general  feeling  of  unrest, 
with  irritability  of  temper,  &c.  As  preg- 
nancy advances,  other  symptoms,  or  symp- 
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tomatic  disorders  shew  themselveft;  t 
firequently,  after  the  first  few  montha, 
health  which  has  been  disordered,  uad 
goes  a  remarkable  change  fSor  the  bett 
and  continues  good  up  to  the  pefiod 
childbirth,  when  this  change  occurs,  ai 
sequence  to  symptoms  of  the  first  stsga 
pregnancy,  and  the  general  symptoms 
the  condition  remain,  any  doubt  of  the  ti 
state  of  the  case,  if  such  has  existed,  b 
be  laid  aside.  Some  women  never  eqj 
such  regular  ^ood  health,  as  they  do  dun 
the  entire  nme  months  tiiey  cany  th 
child.  About  the  sixteenth  week,  a  lit 
before  or  after,  the  symptom  of  "  quu^ 
ing"  occurs.  This  is  popularly,  but  emn 
ously,  thought  to  indicate  the  period  wiu 
the  child  first  becomes  endowcwL  with  lift 
indeed,  so  fully  has  this  error  been  emhneet 
that  upon  it,  a  principle  of  Engli^  law  in 
volvin§|  life  and  death  has  been  estaUiihed 
The  child  is  living  from  the  commenoenua 
of  pregnancy,  the  symptom  of  quickauoj 
is  occasioned  by  a  sudden  change  of  iht 
position  of  the  womb,  consequent  upon  iti 
mcrease  in  volume ;  after  quickening,  how- 
ever,  the  movements  of  the  chUd  are  moR 
perceptibly  felt.  Quidcening  is  genenUr 
accompamed  with  temporary  sidmen  and 
faintness,  and  with  a  sense  of  alarm  for  a 
short  time.  After  its  occurrence,  the  abdo- 
men enlarges  more  perceptibly.  HUk  is 
now,  or  even  before  this  found  in  the  bnaibi 
and  the  capability  of  its  expression  from 
them,  may  oe  taken  as  a  corroboratiTe,  but 
not  as  an  absolute  sign  of  pregnancy, ^ 
it  may  occur  independent  of  that  conditiooi 
and  in  women  who  have  already  bonie  chil- 
dren, milk  is  apt  to  linger  in  the  br^tsti  ihr 
a  considerable  period.  The  nipple  is  sensOdy 
enlarged  after  conception,  and  m  most  caMi 
is  surroimded  by  a  more  or  less  oolonitd 
ring,  the  **  areola,"  as  it  is  called  by  medical 
men.  In  some  females,  especially  thoK 
with  dark  hair  and  skin,  the  areola  ii 
often  extremely  deeply  coloured,  of  the 
deepest  brown^frtmi  this  shade  it  ia  o( 
every  variety,  and  in  some  is  absent  alto- 
gether ;  it,  therefore,  is  not  an  inTaiiabw 
sign  of  pregnancy,  for  the  reason,  fflon 
especially,  mat  it  is  sometimes  witneiiad 
without  that  condition. 

The  urine  is  foimd  to  be  in  some  eaica 
altered  durins  pregnancy,  portieulaily  in 
the  later  monUis.  &  a  portion  of  tiie  aecn* 
tion  is  allowed  to  stand  four  and  twenty  cr 
six  and  thirty  hours,  a  greasy-looking  acimi 
with  a  cheesy  smell,  wd  presenting  p^' 
liar  appearances  imder  the  micro800pe,tf 
foimd  on  the  surface.  This  does  not  dtf* 
in  all  cases. 

From  the  remarks  above  made,  it  mafha 
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ftthered,  that  although  there  are  many 
agns  and  symptomB  of  pregnancy,  there  is, 
vrobably,  not  one  which  can  by  itself  be 
depended  upon  in  donbtful  cases.   In  most 
tnstanees,  the  combination  and  perfect  de^ 
Tdopment  of  a  certain  number  of  the  abore 
•jmptoms  make  the  case  certain ;  but  it 
iBty  happen,  that  there  is  much  difficulty  in 
eominff  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  espe* 
dally  m  the  earlier  stages,  and  if  there  is 
ny  desire  for  concealment.     Medical  men 
ne  often  unjustlT  blamed,  and  now  and 
tkn  Inighea  at,  tor  haring  in  the  earlier 
Miges  of  pregnancy,  treated  the  disorders 
tfaoioe  resulting  as  ordinary  ailments,  cha- 
netoiad  by  the  same  symptoms.    Where 
Aere  k  reason,  as  in  the  case  of  marriage, 
to  expect  pregnancy^  this  is  not  likely  to 
be  the  case,  for  if  the  examination  of  the  < 
petitioner  did  not  lead  him  to  the  fact, 
It  it  probable  the  female  herself  would  in- 
timate the  possibility  of   her  symptoms 
iming  therefrom ;  in  those  cases,  however^ 
in  which  pregnancy  can  neither  be  ex- 
pected, nor  suspected ;   and  especially  if 
tbere  is  reason  for  and  attempt  at  conceal- 
neat,  it  must  be  obTious  to  all,  how  little^ 
comparatxyely,  there  may  be  to  lead  to  a 
coQaiision  wnich  is  not  looked  for ;  and,  fur* 
tber,  how  delicate  must  be  the  position,  and 
how  guarded  the  opinions  of  a  medical  man 
■0  lituated.   Were  these  matters  better  un- 
doitood,  and  their  difficulties  more  appre- 
dated,  his— often  only  apparent — errors  in 
tlMw  matters  would  be  more  charitably 
imded. 

B J  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy,  all  the 
■ymptoms  haTe  for  the  most  part  become 
indent,  but  there  are  disorders  which  more 
pnerally  show  themselves  during  the  latter 
put  of  the  period.  One  of  the  most  fre- 
QOent  of  these  is  costirencss,  occasioned, 
ttNibtltts,  in  part,  by  the  mechanical  ob- 
Knietion,  caused  by  the  enlarged  womb, 
^  legs  are  apt  to  become  swollen,  or  their 
Tons  to  enlarge,  from  the  same  cause  acting 

ri  the  large  veins  within  the  abdomen, 
impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood,  also, 
odubits  itself  in  the  formation  of  piles, 
vhieh  may  cause  much  inconvenience 
dnriag  the  last  months  of  pregnancy. 

Cramp  in  the  lower  limbs,  caused  by  the 
pRinire  oi  the  enlarged  womb  upon  the 
Berres,  often  causes  much  annoyance,  and 
sympathetic  nervous  pains  throughout  the  \ 
Wy  ire  not  uncommon.  Irritability  of 
^  uadder  is  apt  to  be  much  increased  at 
^  time ;  headaches,  too,  occur  in  some 
^Qmen,  and  may  be  of  great  severity,  threat- 
*ttiaf  convulsion.  The  above  is  rather  a 
^K&idable  array  of  the  ailments  firom 
^Ikieh  many  pregnant  women  may  suffer. 
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and  some  unquestionably  do  su^r^  and 
severely^  so ;  but  very  many  are  free  from 
the  majority  of  them,  except  perhaps  in 
slight  decree ;  as  said  above,  some  women 
never  enjoy  such  perfect  health  as  they  do 
when  "  in  the  f^muly  way." 

The  proper  management  of  the  disorders 
incident  to  pregnancy,  will  certainly  do 
much  to  alleviate  their  inconveniences. 

The  first  which  generally  requires  atten- 
tion, is  the  sickness.  This  may  in  some 
measure  be  prevented  by  attention  to  diet, 
and  by  the  avoidance  oi  all  articles  of  food 
which  were  known  to  disagree,  or  whicli 
are  foimd  to  disagree ;  for  the  rule  which 
holds  good  in  the  ordinary  state  does  not 
always  do  so  in  pregnancy.  Effervescing 
draughts,  made  with  soda  and  tartaric  acid 
or  lemon  juice — see  Effervescing — are  use- 
ful, and  to  each  may  be  added  from  half  to 
a  whole  tea-spoonful  of  sal  volatile.  A 
medical  man  may  }>ossibly  add  a  drop  or 
two  of  the  medicmal  prussic  acid  to  each 
dose,  but  this  must  be  left  to  medical  regu- 
lation. If  there  is  much  acidity,  the  bicar- 
bonates  of  soda  or  potass,  or  the  fluid  mag- 
nesia, will  be  found  usefUl,  and  at  the  same 
time  check  the  vomiting.  In  cases  of  debi- 
lity, a  tea-spoonful  of  calcined  magnesia,  in 
three  parts  of  a  wine-glassful  of  sherry,  may 
be  given  with  advantage.  In  obstinate 
heartburn  and  indigestion,  with  or  without 
vomiting,  a  wine-glassful  of  the  infusion  ot 
calumba,  in  combmation  with  soda,  potash, 
or  magnesia,  is  one  of  the  best  remedies, 
and  may  be  taken  twice,  or,  if  requisite, 
thrice  a  day.  In  cases  of  extremely  obsti- 
nate vomitmg,  creasote — see  Creosote — may 
be  tried.  The  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  ili 
twenty-drop  doses,  will  very  likely  prove 
serviceable,  but  can  only  be  given  virith 
safety  by  a  medical  man.  * 

The  costiveness  of  pregnancy  is  often 
more  troublesome  to  manage,  as  the  usual, 
convenient,  aperient  pills  are  inadmissible, 
on  account  of  the  aloes  they  contain. 

Castor-oil  is  the  most  generally  useful 
and  safe  aperient  when  it  can  be  taken  regu  - 
larly,  but  very  many  find  it  impossible  to 
continue  its  use  for  long,  in  consoqucnc-j 
of  the  nausea  it  occasions.  Those  whoso 
bowels  are  very  easily  moved,  sometimes 
find  the  finest  olive  or  salad  oil  answer  well 
in  table-spoonful  doses.  Senna  infusion 
may  be  safely  taken  in  the  pregnant  state. 
and  in  those  who  are  of  full  habit,  small 
well  diluted  doses  of  the  neutral  salts,  such 
as  Epsom  or  Rochelle,  are  extremely  useful. 
Rhubarb  and  magnesia  is  a  safe  combin:i- 
tion,  but  generally  too  mild,  llie  regular 
use  of  some  form  of  clyster— see  Clystet — 
which  is  found  to  be  sumciently  efficacious 


-.*  Tbt  Ostlflte  of  Ccrioni  In  one  grain— dose,  three  times  a  day,  hat  been  etronRly  advocated  by  Profoaior 
^peoa  oTEdlnborgh,  bat  It  Is  doabtfiil  If  it  haa  any  apeelal  Tlrtae  In  allaying  the  vomiting  of  pre^mancy. 
j*«btr  nsMdy  f rcqutBtly  niooeiif ai  In  the  klckneM  of  pfaffiiaoey.  Is  laaU  lampa  of  Ice  swallowtd  at  cho  t 
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is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  regulating  the 
oowels  in  pregnancy,  and  regulated  they 
must  be  in  some  way;  there  is  nothing 
more  likely,  not  only  to  increase  the  uncom- 
I'ortable  sensations  incident  to  the  condition 
itself,  but  to  render  delivery  more  difficult, 
;ina  recovery  from  it  more  liable  to  acci-. 
(lent,  than  an  habitually  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  bowels.  When  piles  occur,  it  is 
generally  in  connexion  with  costiyeness — 
see  Piles.  Irritability  of  the  bladder,  charac- 
terized by  constant  desire  to  pass  urine»  is 
sometimes  very  obstinate,  and,  in  the  later 
stages,  in  which  it  depends  on  the  mecha- 
nical pressure  of  the  enlarged  womb,  very 
difficult  to  remove.  It  is  most  likely  to 
be  alleviated  by  the  use  of  a  broad  belt 
or  band  passed  round  the  abdomen,  so 
as  to  give  adef^uate  mechanical  support 
to  the  enlarged  womb;  indeed,  the  belt 
^^'ill  not  only  often  relieve  the  above 
troublesome  symptom,  but  will  remove 
many  of  the  otner  uneasy  or  painiul  sensa- 
tions which  accompany  the  latter  stages  of 
preq^nancy.  When,  along  with  irTitability 
of  vie  bladder,  the  urine  is  scanty,  high 
coloured,  and  deposits  red  sediment  on 
standing,  ten-drop  doses  of  potash  solution 
taken  in  barley  water,  twice  or  three  times 
a  day,  will  probably  give  much  relief;  in 
weakly  and  debilitat^  constitutions,  ten 
drops  of  the  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron,  in 
a  wine-glassful  of  water,  twice  a  day,  will 
be  perhaps  a  better  remedy.  Malt  liquor 
is  apt  to  mcrease  the  urinary  irritation,  and 
must  therefore  bo  avoided ;  and*  if  stimu- 
lants are  re(][iured,  wine  and  water,  or  weak 
brandy  or  gm  and  water  substituted. 

Cramp,  being  dependent  on  a  mechanical 
cause,  is  difficxUt  to  remove ;  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  alleviated  by  the  use  of  the  abdo- 
minal belt,  and  by  strict  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  bowels  and  digestive  organs ; 
indeed,  during  the  whole  period  of  preg- 
nancy, carefulness  and  moderation  in  diet 
mil  be  found  to  influence  greatly  for  the 
better  many  of  the  casual  inconveniences. 
— See  Cramp,* 

Swelling  of  the  legs,  and  of  their  veins, 
being  dependent,  like  cramp,  on  mechanical 
causes,  is  to  be  relieved  by  attention  to 
mechanical  modes  of  treatment,  particularly 
by  care  that  no  unnecessary  accumulation 
in  the  bowels  adds  to  the  ol>8truction  to  the 
return  of  the  blood  through  the  veins, 
keeping  the  feet  and  legs  up  as  much  as 
possible ;  bandaging,  friction,  &c.,  are  all 
useful  in  relieving  the  condition.  —  See 
Veins, 

The  breasts  should  be  left  as  free  as  con- 
sistent with  appearance,  and  the  nipples 
especially  attended  to. — See  Ntpplet,  Head- 


ache, if  continued  and  severe  in  pregiia&:y, 
is  a  symptom  which  must  not  be  over* 
looked ;  it  may  simply  be  owing  to  coitiTe- 
ness,  or  other  slight  temporary  causes,  md 
be  easily  removable ;  but  if  it  is  contimied, 
severe,  accompanied  with  flushins  of  the 
features,  fulness  or  redness  of  the  ejeii 
throbbing  of  the  vessels  of  the  hetd  and 
neck,  mc&cal  assistance  should  be  aoi^ht 
without  delay ;  in  the  meantime^  tiie  mea- 
sures recommended  in  cases  of  threatened 
inflammation  of  the  brain  are  to  be  csnied 
out  more  or  less  actively,  according  to  the 
severity  of  symptoms.  Convulsions  aome- 
times  occur  in  pregnancy :  a  medical  mm 
must  see  the  case  without  a  moment's  un- 
necessary delay,  if  possible ;  but  if  delaj 
must  occur,  the  patient  should  be  managed 
as  recommended  under  article  CoAoifWos,or 
as  directed  in  the  remarks  upon  the  same 
affection  after  delivery. — See  ChUd^irtk, 
Faintinjg;  is  a  symptom  whidi  majf  be  of 
grave  import :  its  cause  should  be  in- 
vestigated hj  a  medical  attendant ;  in  the 
meanwhile,  it  must  be  treated  as  fainting 
generally,  unless  it  is  dependent  on  loai  a 
blood,  as  in  abortion. — ^ee  Abortion, 

Troublesome  itching  eruptions  on  the 
skin,  sore  and  ulceratMl  mouth,  are  all  apt 
to  be  attendant  on  the  condition  of  pxe^* 
nancy ;  they  are  to  be  treated  in  the  ordi- 
nary method, — see  Apiha — Skin^  Ac.,— bat 
are  often  incurable,  and  disappear  onlf  after 
delivery. 

The  above  are  the  chief  physical  eon- 
sidcrations  connected  wiUi  uiis  most  ixn* 
portant  phase  of  human  life;  but  tiiis 
article  would  be  very  incomplete,  without 
some  allusion  to  those  moral  disorden  and 
requirements,  which  exert  so  powerful  u 
influence  over  the  well-being  and  well-doing 
of  both  mother  and  infant.  And,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  vrithout  attention  to  the 
physical  health  of  the  body,  the  moral 
atmosphere  is  much  more  liable  to  be  dis- 
turbed, and  that  the  mind  is  much  more 
apt  to  become  irritable,  especially  if  the 
digestive  organs  are  disordoed— as  they 
often  are — hj  the  too  great  indulgenee  in 
food,  which  is  frequently  thought  to  be  not 
only  allowable,  but  dcsu-able  m  the  pi^* 
nant  state.  The  same  effect  follows  the  iu- 
dolent  habits  so  often  indulged  in.  Unletf 
prohibited  for  cogent  reasons,  regular  fufi- 
cient  exercise  oi^t  to  be  taken  duly»^ 
to  the  time  of  confinement — nothing  tenv 
more  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  iiody  ^ 
cheerfulness  of  the  mind.  It  is  not  by  tsj 
means  desirable  for  a  female,  during  pfcg* 
nancy,  to  withdraw  from  the  perfixmasfle 
of  the  ordinary  active  duties  of  life ;  th* 
mental  engagement  resulting  therefroiu  ^ 


*  Contlnaed  «zperi«nee  oonfirmt  the  author,  ai  regards  the  value  of  the  ebdomlnal  bdt  ia 
of  the  nncomfuruble  eenMtiona  ooDnect*'d  with  pregnancy.    These  belte  ere  now  oon 
diiTerent  forms  by  the  regolar  msken  of  siidi  snides,  out  pstieots  freqaeatly  aake  vwjr 
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sfidal,  and  prerents  the  thoughts 
rtnigt  as  Ihey  will  do  sometiines, 
eahb  or  gloomy  subjects.  At  the 
e»  a  woman,  during  pregnancy, 
ht  freed  from  any  of  ue  severer 
t  harrassing  occupations,  and  as 
XMsible  kept  from  mental  uneasi- 
•pared,  as  &r  as  can  be,  those 
iek  excite  unpleasant  emotions  in 
That  the  infant  is  affected  by 
il  condition  of  the  mother,  is  un- 
she  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
niard  oyer  herself,  not  for  her 
jLe  solely,  but  for  her  own  in 
ufl,  when  that  child  may  display 
I  which  it  owes  to  the  maternal 
in  the  first  period  of  its  existence. 
xcbid  longings  of  pregnancy  have 
•dy  alluded  to. — See  Lonqingt, 
ible  extension  of  pregnancy  is  im- 
r  only  as  a  matter  of  conyenience, 
the  mother  to  calculate  and  make 
Hoy  arrangements  for  her  confine- 
t  its  precise  duration,  or  the  num- 
eks  or  days  required  to  complete 
not  unfrequently  becomes  of  the 
ma  moment,  as  a  point  of  law,  on 
y  hinge  the  inheritance  of  fortune 
,  or  the  happiness  and  fiedr  fiune  of 
ind  indiyiduals.  llie  generally 
ilculation  far  the  duration  of  preg- 
Sarty  weeks,  or  280  days,  frtmi  the 
trual  period ;  but,  eyioently,  such 
ion  must  be  liable  to  some  yaria- 
law,  all  births  which  occur  before 
r-eighth  week  of  pregnancy,  are 
d  premature ;  those  after  the 
reek,  as  protracted  cases.  It  is 
At  cases  are  frequently  protracted 
fake  fortieth  week,  of  calculation  at 
I  that  these  generally  prove  male 

bnect  of  false  pregnancy  is  of  con- 
mterest  and  importance  :  the  fol- 
emarks  from  Dr.  Montgomery's 
I  Symptomt  of  Pregnancy  are  m- 
and  may  put  some  on  their  guard, 
necessary,"  says  the  author,  **  to 
•imdition  of  the  female  system  of  a 
4e  kind,  most  frequently  observed 
)  turn  of  life  when  the  catamcnia, 
;  irregular,  previous  to  their  final 
»  are  suppressed  for  a  few  periods, 
e  same  time,  the  stomach  being  out 
nansea  or  vomiting  is  experienced. 
Is  enlarge,  become  sensible,  or  even 
painful,  and  sometimes  a  serous 
actescent  fluid  exudes  from  the 
Bd  orifices  of  the  areolar  tubercles ; 
nen  stop's  fuller,  and  more  promi- 
ecially  in  women  of  full  habit,  and 
tonally  disposed  to  embonpoint;  and 
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the  abdominal  enlargement  |>rogressiyely  in  - 
creases,  partly  frxim  deposition  of  fist  in  the 
integuments  and  in  the  omentum,  but  still 
more  from  distension  of  the  intestines  by 
flatus,  which,  passing  from  one  part  to 
another,  communicates  a  sensation  like  that 
produced  by  the  motion  of  a  foetus ;  the 
nervous  system  is  generally  much  disturbed, 
and  the  woman  feels  convinced  that  ahe  is 
pregnant,  an  idea  which,  at  the  time  of  life 
alluded  to,  is  cherished  by  the  sex  with 
extraordhiary  devotion,  and  relinquished 
with  proportionate  reluctance,  and  not  im- 
frequently  at  the  end  of  the  supposed  gesta- 
tion, the  delusion  is  rendered  complete,  and 
almost  assumes  the  character  of  reality,  by 
the  occurrence  of  periodical  pains,  strongly 
resembling  labour." 

The  occurrence  of  abortion  during  preg- 
nancy, and  the  precautions  to  be  adopt^ 
when  the  tendency  exists,  or  indeed  at  any 
time,  havinr  been  alread^r  treated  of  imder 
the  head  of  Abortion^  it  is  unnecessary  to 
reiterate  them  here. 

Refer  U>—Mortion — Child-ied — Pelvis,  S(C, 

PREMATURE  BIRTH.  — One  which 
occurs  before  the  thifty-eishth  week  of 
pregnancy.  In  most  cases,  me  occurrence 
of  premature  confinement  is  to  be  sedu- 
lously (guarded  andnst,  for  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  chilcuren  generally,  bom  out  of 
aue  time,  can  be  as  strong  as  those  whose 
bir^  is  in  every  respect  regular.  Cases, 
however,  do  occur,  in  which,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  mother's  safety,  and  as  the 
only  possible  chance  of  having  a  living 
child  produced  at  all,  it  is  necessaxj  to  in- 
duce premature  labour. — See  Pelvtt,  The 
induction  of  premature  labour  can,  of 
course,  only  be  entrusted  to  the  hands  of 
the  skilfid. — See  ChUd'Bed-^Pregnaney,  fy:, 

PRESCRIPTION,— A  medical  prescrip- 
tion is  the  form,  with  directions,  m  whidi 
a  medicine,  or  medicines,  are  ordered,  or 
«  prescribed, "  by  a  medical  man.  In 
England,  both  prescriptions  and  directions 
are  usually  written  in  Latin ;  in  ScoUand 
the  directions  are  very  generally  given  in 
English,  and  though,  perhaps,  the  me^od  is 
not  so  consistent  as  that  which  preserves 
the  same  language  throughout,  it  is  safer 
and  more  convenient.  Li  former  times, 
prescriptions  were  much  more  complicated 
than  they  are  now,  generally  at  least,  and 
certainly  Uie  simplicity  may  be  regarded  as 
a  sign  of  increased  medical  knowledge,  and 
of  greater  confidence  in  the  action  of  medi- 
cines. Some  persons  even  contend  that  in 
prescriptions  there  should  be  no  intermix- 
ture of  medicines,  but  that  one  only  should 
be  given  with  a  certain  definite  object,  and 
allowed  to  operate  imembarrassed  by  the 
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presence  of  others.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
show  how  materially  this  would  interfere 
vdth  the  efficiency  of  practical  medicine ; 
at  least  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge. Many  persons  seem  to  imagine  that 
because  a  medical  man  can  sit  down  and 
write  off  a  prescription  in  a  few  minutes,  it 
is  quite  as  easy  for  him  to  give  it  when 
requested.  This  erroneous  impression  does 
not  extend  so  much  to  physicians  practising 
only  as  such,  but  it  often  operates  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  general  practitioner,  who  is  not 
unfrequently — when  persons  are  leaving  his 
vicinity,  either  temporarily  or  permanently 
—  asked  for  his  prescription  of  medicine 
they  have  been  taking,  while  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  but  little  idea  of  its  being  paid 
for.  A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that 
jthis  prescription  is  as  much  a  work  of  skill, 
and  the  result  of  previous  labour,  as  the 
desi^  of  the  artist,  and  that,  moreover,  in 
furnishing  it,  the  medical  man  is  probably 
interfering  with  his  own  remuneration  at 
some  future  time,  when  the  prescription  is 
made  to  stand  in  lieu  of  his  advice.  Some 
general  practitioners  refuse  their  prescrip- 
tions altogether ;  this  they  are  not  justified 
in  doing,  but  if  they  do  furnish  them,  they 
are  quite  entitled  to  their  guinea  fee.  An- 
other error  with  respect  to  prescriptions  is, 
that  one  having  been  foimd  of  service  at 
some  former  time,  is  very  generally  had 
recourse  to  at  another ;  in  some  few  cases 
the  act  may  not  bo  followed  by  any  par- 
ticular injury,  but,  generally,  it  is  a  very 
foolish  system,  and  persons  who  can  afford 
to  fee  a  physician,  but  prefer,  instead,  to 
take  advantage  of  some  old  prescription, 
deserve  to  pay  in  a  little  inconvenience  for 
their  stinginess. 

PRESERVED  PROVISIONS.  —  The 
tendency  of  all  dead  organized  matter 
which  contains  moisture  is,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  to  imdergo  chemical  change 
— see  Putrefaction — or,  in  other  words,  the 
various  vegetable  and  animal  products, 
when  deprived  of  life,  decay.  When  these 
products  are  such  as  are  employed  for  food. 
It  of  course  becomes  a  matter  of  consider- 
able importance  to  counteract  this  tendency 
to  decomposition,  by  which  the  articles  are 
speedily  rendered  useless.  It  becomes  of 
importance  to  preserve  them  as  perfectly, 
and  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible.  The 
preservation  of  provisions  may  be  effected : 
Ist,  By  cold — that  is,  by  keeping  them  at 
a  temperature  below  that  at  which  putre- 
faction takes  place.  2nd,  By  heat,  which 
acts  by  hardening  and  coagulating  the  albu- 
men and  other  constituents,  so  that  they 
HIP.  more  disposed  to  resist  chemical  change, 
or  by  heat  and  dryness  combined,  so  that 
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the  water — ^which  is  essential  for  the  ps 
cess  of  putrefaction — is  removed.  3rd,  I 
the  use  of  certain  aeents,  or  antiseptioi 
see  Antiseptiet — ^whidi  impart  the  power 
resisting  decomposition;  and  4th,  by  c 
eluding  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  t 
oxygen  of  which  is  requisite  for  the  poti 
fjEu^tive  process. 

The  pre8er\'ation  of  articles  of  food  i 
keeping  them  at  a  low  temperatuze, 
sufficiently  well  known;  and  amtmg  m 
nations  as  the  Russians,  whose  dims 
during  the  winter  months  is  one  of  u 
varying  frost,  the  preservative  actkxi  > 
cold  is  largely  taken  advantage  of.  Cktt 
poultry,  &c.,  are  killed  at  the  son 
mencement  of  frost,  allowed  to  beeon 
frozen  throughout,  and  in  this  conditioi 
are  brought  to  market  at  the  large  winte 
fairs  ;  fish  are  treated  in  ^le  same  way,  aai 
are  thus  preserved  for  months  in  a  peg%etlj 
fresh  and  wholesome  state ;  proviBiOBi 
thus  preserved,  only  requiring  the  preeia- 
tion  of  being  gradually  thawed,  before  SK, 
by  immersion  in  cold  water.  In  this  waaSn 
ice,  as  all  know,  is  now  largely  used  to  pan 
salmon,  and  fish  generally,  in  summer  tmi* 
This  mode  of  preserving  provisions  Vf 
means  of  cold  is,  evidently,  however,  c«p« 
ble  of  but  partial  application,  and  is  uttble 
ozily  imder  limited  circumstances. 

The  action  of  an  elevated  temperataKi 
such  as  is  employed  in  cooking  rood,  mtMt 
be  regarded  rather  as  a  retarder,  than  •*  a 
complete  withstander  of  putre&ctioii;  it  is 
therefore  inapplicable,  except  as  a  mere  Ub- 
porary  expement.  When  hibdX  is  combinsd 
with  dryness,  it  acts  much  more  perfectly 
as  a  preservative.  This  is  exemplified,  in  the 
preservation  for  years,  of  the  £>dies  of  nn 
and  animals  who  have  perished  in  tht 
African  deserts ;  and  also  in  the  practiMi 
more  especially  of  the  Indians  oiheis  ol 
the  South  American  Pampas,  who  pxeaens 
their  beef  by  cutting  it  in  strips  anid  hang- 
ing it  to  dry  in  the  hot  sun  in  a  current  ol 
air ;  preserved  in  this  way  it  will  keepfiv 
a  considerable  time. 

In  the  case  of  vegetables,  which  contain 
so  lar^e  an  amount  of  water,  in  propoitum 
to  their  solid  and  nutrient  material,  uiefo- 
cess  of  drying  is  peculiarly  applicable,  and 
seems  likely  to  be  largely  employed  ai  tba 
means  of  furnishing  fresh  vegetable  food, 
for  ships,  in  a  compact  and  easily  canned 
form,  when,  in  addition  to  the  dessication, 
compression  is  also  resorted  to.  This  dovbk 
process  **  appears  recently  to  have  been  pot 
into  execution  with  very  considerable  w*j 
cess,  imder  the  patent  of  M.  Masson,  head 
gardener  to  the  Horticultural  Societr  pi 
Paris.  This  gentleman  has  succeedea  iz^ 
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presenring  in  a  Tery  perfect  manner  Tarious 

descriptions  of  vegetables  and  fruits ;  the 

inbstances   thus    preserved    are  dry  and 

ihrlTelled,  contain  out  little  water,  and  it 

iserident  from  their  appearance  that  a  very 

eaential  part  of  the  process  of  preserration 

consists  in  the  abstraction  of  the  water, 

rhich  forms  so  yerv  considerable  a  portion 

of  the  weight  and  bulk  of  nearly  aU  yege- 

tiUes  snd  fruits.     When  vegetables  thus 

prepned  are  immersed  in  water  for  some 

tine,  they  swell  up,  become  soft  and  tender, 

nad  resume,  to  a  great  extent,  the  appear- 

mt,  colour,  and  flavour  proper  to  them  in 

t]ie  fresh  state.    M.  Masson  has  managed 

to  prewnre  completely,  spinach,  Brussels 

ipnats,  cabbage.  Deans,  peas,  sliced  carrots, 

pufldps,  x>otatos,  apples,  &c. 

**It  is  stated  that  a  cubic  yard  of  these 
dried  snd  compressed  vegetables  contains  as 
aaeh  ss  16,000  rations ;  and  that  they  arc 
oC  better  flavour,  and  much  cheaper  than 
the  vegetables  preserved  in  canisters." 

Tbe  prescrvadon  of  provisions  by  their 
iapRgnation  vrith  antiseptic  agents,  such 
eiHh,  is  perhaps  more  extensively  prac- 
tised thsn  any  other  method.  Salt,  sugar, 
spco,  vinegar,  spirit,  and  fumigation  by 
bmdng  wooid,  which  is  in  fact  preserving 
bjaesns  of  creasote,  are  the  most  common 
IMtening  methods,  and  for  many  purposes 
mrer  perfectlT,  both  as  regards  the  agree- 
•kility,  snd  within  certain  limits,  of  use,  the 
^rliolemtteness  of  the  food  to  which  they 
vetppUed ;  they  have,  however,  the  draw- 
Uck  OS  being  putly,  in  themselves,  chemi- 
ed  additions  to  foo^  and  also  of  inducing 
cbenicsl  chanses,  which  modify,  at  least, 
tbeqioality  and  digestibility  of  the  aliment. 
^bnofnt,  salt  extracts,  **  draws  out,"  from 
>Mtt  some  of  its  most  important  nutrient 
CQiMitiients.  liebig,  in  his  Chemistry  of 
f^  remarks : — "  It  is  universally  known 
thtt  in  the  salting  of  meat,  the  flesh  is 
Nibcd  and  sprinlued  with  dry  salt,  and 
^  where  the  salt  and  meat  are  in  contact 
*  brine  is  formed,  amounting  in  bulk  to 
^iQHhird  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  raw 
^^  I  have  ascertained  that  the  brine 
coBtuns  the  chief  constituents  of  a  con- 
^Qtnted  soup,  or  infrision  of  meat,  and 
^bit,  therefore,  in  Uie  process  of  salting,  the 
•-'ooiporition  of  the  flesh  is  changed;  and 
^bift,  too,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than 
^^ccns  in  boiling.  Jn  boiling,  the  highly 
'^stritioas  albumen  remains  in  the  mass  of 
^oh  I  but  in  salting,  the  dbumcn  is  scpa- 
2^  froin  the  flesh;  for  when  the  brine 
^vn  salted  meat  is  heated  to  boiling,  a 
>«{e  quantity  of  albumen  separates  as  a 
**8ibim. 
**  It  is  now  easy  to  understand  that  in 
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the  salting  of  meat,  when  this  is  pushed 
so  far  as  to  produce  the  brine  above  men- 
tioned, a  number  of  substances  are  with- 
drawn from  the  flesh,  which  are  essential 
to  its  constitution,  and  that  it  titierefore 
loses  in  nutritive  quality  in  proportion  to 
this  abstraction.  If  these  substances  be 
not  supplied  from  other  quarters,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  a  part  of  the  flesh  is  converted 
into  an  element  of  respiration — certainly 
not  conducive  to  good  health.  It  is  certain, 
moreover,  that  the  health  of  a  man  cannot 
be  permanently  sustained  by  means  of 
salted  meat,  if  the  quantity  be  not  greatly 
increased,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  perfectly 
replace,  by  the  substances  it  contains,  those 
parts  of  the  body  which  have  been  expelled 
m  consequence  of  the  changes  of  matter, 
nor  can  it  preserve  in  its  normal  state  the 
fluid  distributed  in  every  part  of  the  body, 
namely,  the  juices  of  the  flesh.  A  change 
in  the  gastric  juice,  and  consequently  in 
that  of  the  products  of  the  digestive  pro- 
cess, must  be  regarded  as  an  inevitabl<f 
result  of  the  long-continued  use  of  salted 
meat;  and  if,  during  digestion,  the  sub- 
stances necessary  to  the  transformation  of 
that  species  of  food  be  taken  from  other 
parts  of  the  organism,  these  parts  must  lose 
their  normal  condition." 

From  the  above  objections,  the  process  of 
preservation  by  exclusion  of  the  action  of 
atmospheric  air  is  free ;  it  does  not  preserve 
by  inducing  change,  but,  like  cold,  by  pre- 
venting it.  This  mode  of  preserving  food 
is  yearly  assuming  more  importance,  and 
being  more  largely  practised.  The  action 
of  the  atmosphere  may  be  prevented  in 
various  ways :  as  by  covering  the  articles 
with  meltea  fat,  &c. ;  but  the  most  perfect 
method,  and  that  which  is  most  largely  re- 
sorted to,  is  the  inclosure  of  the  food  in 
cases  from  which  the  air  is  then  expelled, 
and  which  are  made  so  impervious  as  to 
prevent  the  access  of  air  ;  upon  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  air  excluding  process,  both  at 
the  time  and  permanently,  depends,  entirely, 
thepreservation of  the  article. 

The  foUowingdescription  is  taken  froir 
the  Lancet : — "The  article  to  be  preserved 
is  placed,  sometimes  in  the  raw  state,  but 
generally  cooked,  in  a  tin  canister,  the  lid 
of  which  is  soldered  down,  but  is  perforated 
with  a  small  aperture,  or  pin-hole.  It  is 
then  subjected  to  the  action  of  either  steam, 
boiling- water,  or  a  muriate  of  lime  bath, 
until  the  contents  of  the  canister,  if  not 
previously  dressed,  have  become  about  two- 
thirds  cooked.  The  aperture  in  the  cover 
is  then  closed,  and  the  canister  and  its  con- 
tents are  once  more  submitted  for  a  shorter 
period— that  is,  until  the  artideis  completely 
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dretsed^to  the  operation  of  heat.  As  soon 
as  it  has  become  cold  the  canister  is  coTered 
over  with  a  coating  of  paint ;  its  prepara- 
tion is  then  complete  and  it  is  then  removed 
to  the  proving -room.  The  proving-room  is 
simply  an  apartment  the  temperature  of 
which  has  been  raised  to  the  degree  most 
fiivourable  to  decomposition.  If  the  opera- 
tion has  been  well  performed,  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  canister,  as  also,  in  some 
cases,  the  sides,  will  have  fallen  in  or  have 
collapsed  to  some  extent ;  this  indicates  the 
exhaustion  of  the  air  within,  and  is  regarded 
by  the  manufacturer  as  a  tolerably  correct 
proof  that  the  process  has  been  properly 
conducted.  H,  nowever,  after  some  days' 
exposure  in  the  proving-room,  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  canister  Srst  become  flat  and 
subseouently  even  convex,  it  is  a  certain 
sign  that  the  contents  have  not  been  well 
cured,  and  that  they  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  keep  for  any  length  of  time ;  such  canis- 
ters have  therefore  to  be  either  rejected,  or 
else  subjected  to  the  process  over  again. 
*  *  *  It  should  be  known  that  it  is  not 
only  boiled  provisions  which  may  preserved 
by  the  above  process,  but  roeuUd  also,  with 
but  a  little  extra  care." 

The  preparation  and  employment  of  pro- 
visions preserved  in  a  fresh  condition  are 
important  both  in  a  sanitary  and  in  an  econo- 
mic point  of  view,  independent  of  the  means 
of  luxury  which  is  thus  afforded,  it  might 
be,  and  will  probably  be,  of  cheap  luxury. 

In  all  situations,  as  on  board  snip,  where 
access  to  fr^sh  provisions  in  their  usual 
state  is  necessarily  curtailed  or  denied,  the 
preserved  provision  store  is  most  invaluable 
as  a  means  of  preserving  health,  and  those, 
such  as  emigrants,  who  meditate  a  long 
sea  vo^rage,  unless  the^  are  satisfied  that 
the  ship  they  embark  in  is  well  supplied 
with  fresh  preserved  food,  ought,  if  possi- 
ble, to  have  a  small  private  store.  The 
recent  notorious  disclosures  in  connection 
with  the  preserved  meats  provided  for  the 
use  of  the  navy,  might  prejudice  some 
against  this  description  of  food,  but  there 
arc  many  establishments  at  which  pre- 
served food  can  be  procured  of  the  most 
excellent  kind,  and  tnere  is,  perhaps,  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  the 
navy  provisions,  the  evil  may  have  resulted 
partly  in  consequence  of  careless  stowage  ; 
this  ought,  therefore,  to  be  guarded  against, 
an  accidental  blow,  or  corrosion  of  the 
colder  by  damp,  which  makes  an  aperture 
no  larger  than  a  pin-hole,  being  sufficient 
to  spou  the  entire  contents  of  a  canister. 

As  regards  the  economic  advantages  to 
he  derived  from  the  employment  of  pre- 
served provisions,  it  is  sufficient  to  advert 


to  the  fisctt,  that  in  Smith  America*!] 
cattle  are  slaughtered  for  the  sake  of  the 
hides,  homy  parts,  bonet,  &c,  and  that  tl 
flesh  is  wasted;  that  in  Australia,  sbo 
have  been  boiled  down  for  the  aaka  of  the 
tallow  alone.  How  great  would  be  t] 
boon  to  this  country,  could  this,  local 
superfluous,  flesh  be  preserved  for  use. 

Charcoal,  from  its  remarkable  power  * 
absorbing  g&Ms,  la  sometimea  used  ai 
preservative  in  which  articles  of  food  m 
packed.  Lastly,  such  preparations  as  tb 
"Patent  Meat  Biscuit,^'  manufactured  I 
the  United  States,  whidi  gained  one  of  th 
medals  at  the  Oreat  Exhibition,  o^  o(ht 
forms  in  which  nourishment  may  be  pre 
served  in  a  concentrated  state.  ^'This  oei 
and  useful  preparation  of  concentnittd 
meat  and  bread  can  be  prepared  fat  ue 
in  the  sAorteet  time  as  a  soup.  One  pouid 
of  this  meat  biscuit,  contains  the  nutrimat 
of  five  pounds  of  the  best  he^  the  extrset 
of  which  is  combined  and  baked  with  tlM 
finest  flour,  forming  the  most  portable  nd 
convenient  diet  known.  It  is  eminaitlj 
adapted  for  emigrants,  travellers,  sad  A 
ordinary  use  in  families,  ftc.  Its  esfjfi- 
gestibihty  and  highly  nutritious  propotiei 
render  it  very  valuable  for  invalids  sad  eoa- 
valescents,  and  generally  for  use  in  hatr 
pitals. "  It  is  sold  at  the  agency,  2,  St 
Peter's-alley,  Comhill. ' 

Extract  of  beef^  said  to  contain  ia  one 
ounce  the  nutriment  of  a  pound,  si  in- 
pared  by  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Manchester,  ii 
a  somewhat  analogous  preparation. 

Pemican,  which  **  consists  of  the  Bntf* 
cular  fibre  of  beef^  baked,  and  rednoed  to 
a  coarse  powder, "  is  another  fbnn  til  p^ 
serving  animal  food  worthy  of  attent»B> 
For  much  of  the  information  contained  ift 
the  above  article,  the  author  is  inddiCed  to 
the  Lancet  papers  on  Uie  subject. 

Refer  to—Antisepiia, 

PRESSURE.— The  effect  of  contioBed 
pressure  upon  the  living  body,  may  ^ 
regarded  either  as  a  cause  of  dtsease  or  if  « 
curative  agent. 

The  effect  of  pressure  in  altering  tkt 
shape,  &c.,  of  even  the  hardest  portioa  of 
the  animal  frame,  is  well  known :  theisiif* 
Carib  employs  it  to  flatten  the  skull  of  ^ 
children  mto  a  hideous  deformity,  br  ^ 
thought  beauty ;  and  the  civilised  Ma>^ 
too  oltcn  has  recourse  to  it,  with  eqatOT 
false  ideas  of  proportion,  to  mould  ths  nbi 
at  her  waist  into  a  state  of  permanent  con- 
traction, both  instances  show  howefentbt 
bones  may  be  affected  by  pressure  from 
without,  applied  over  an  extended  surftoe; 
when  the  surface  of  pressure  is  small  theboae 
is  absorbed,  as  evinced  by  the  hollow  oft*^ 


*  It  It  much  to  b«  regretted  that  the  efforts  made  to  obtain  eappUet  ofeMeiiM  of  meat,  and  cfpnitf^' 
beef  from  the  aboTe  •ou^o^  have  not  been  attended  with  more  8acoea%  especially  at  the  pnaaot  tiaie  «^ 
(he  price  of  meet  in  this  coantrv  \»  eo  high,  and  lilcely,  from  the  disease  among  caute,  to  bseoos  U^ 
atilL  The  new  extract  of  meat,  howerer.  CAi.ed  *'  Liebig's  Extractum,**  carries  pcomlst  to  be  a 
addition  to  our  natrients. 
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tie  breast-bone  of  shoemakers, 
-  many  yearspressed  the  *'  last" 
me  mot:  The  effect  of  pres- 
e  smiaces  of  the  body,  if  long 
I  to  cause  thickening,  as  seen 
hand  of  the  labourer,  or  in  the 
i  tight  shoe.  When,  however, 
x>  suddenly  and  continuously 
r&cesuxmsed  to  it,  especially  in 
jtXes  of  body,  instead  of  giving 
ning,  it  is  apt  to  occasion  mor- 
al least  ulceration.  This  effect 
one  of  the  most  serious  compli- 
D6t  long  continued  illnesses,  in 
i&culty,  and  often  almost  the 
,  of  moving  a  patient,  or  at  least 
I  continucHi  pressure  upon  the 
lent  points  of  the  body,  are  a 
ch  suffering  on  the  one  hand, 
y  on  the  other.  In  a  long  case 
Lay  happen,  especially  if  there 
d,  at  times,  imder  even  the  most 
magement,  that  ulcerated  or 

spots  form  on  the  back  of  the 
s  of  the  ears,  the  points  of  the 
ies,  between  the  hips,  &c.  To 
le  effects,  there  are  the  various 
'  spring  and  water  beds,  elastic 
•  See  Bed,  Elattic— Fever,  jfc. 
of  pressure,  as  a  curative  agent, 
able.  Thus,  when  thickening 
of  a  limb,  has  followed  inflam- 
»ntinued  and  even  pressure  of 
r  of  an  elastic  covering,  will  do 
iten  its  reduction.  Timiours, 
i^ocele,  will  disappear  under 
L  pressure.  Bleedmg  which 
may  be  stopped  by  pressure  pro- 
1 — see  Artery — and  lately  the 
»ure  has  been  used— especially 
m  a  remedy  in  aneurism,  acting 
ng  the  circulation  of  the  blood 

vessel  with  which  the  aneu- 
ir  is  connected.  The  continued 
lie  atmosphere  upon  the  surface 
I  at  ordinary  elevations,  by  its 
indicated  by  the  changes  of  the 
probably  exercises  a  greater 
on  oiur  health  and  sensations 
•ally  suspected.  The  distress- 
perienced  from  the  diminished 
part  at  least,  by  those  who 

neights,  is  well  known. — See 

r  HEAT — ^is  a  peculiar  affec- 
skin  which  affects  those  who 
•limates,  especially  when  first 
which  also  occurs  in  hot  sum- 
I  country.  The  following  de- 
the  late  Dr.  James  Johnson, 
eriencc  of  the  affection  in  India, 
»d: — *'The  sensations  arising 
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from  prickly  heat  are  perfectly  indescrib- 
able, being  compounded  of  pricking,  itch- 
ing, tingling,  and  many  other  feelm^  for 
which  I  have  no  appropriate  appellation." 
**  It  is  usually,  but  not  invariably,  accom- 
panied bv  an  eruption  of  vivid  red  pim- 
ples, not  larger  in  general  than  a  pin's  head, 
which  spread  over  the  breast,  arms,  thighs, 
neck,  and  occasionally  along  the  forehead. 
This  eruption  often  disappears  in  great 
measure  when  we  are  sitting  quiet,  and  the 
skin  is  cool ;  but  no  sooner  do  we  use  any 
exercise  that  brings  out  a  perspiration,  or 
swallow  any  warm  or  stimulirting  fluid, 
such  as  tea,  soup,  or  wine,  than  the  pimples 
become  elevated,  so  as  to  be  distinctly  seen, 
and  but  too  distinctly  felt." 

In  reference  to  the  imagined  dangers  of 
repelling  this  eruption.  Dr.  Johnson  conti- 
nues, **  Indeed,  I  never  saw  it  even  repelled 
by  the  cold  bath,  and  in  my  own  case,  as  well 
as  in  many  others,  it  seemed  rather  to  aggra- 
vate the  eruption  and  disagreeable  sensa- 
tions, especially  during  the  glow  which  suc- 
ceeded immersion.  It  certainly  disappears 
suddenly,  sometimes  on  the  accession  of 
other  diseases,  but  I  never  had  reason  to 
suppose  that  its  disappearance  occasioned 
them.  I  have  tried  lime  juice,  hair  powder, 
and  a  variety  of  external  applications,  wiUi 
little  or  no  benefit ;  in  short,  the  only  means 
which  I  ever  saw  productive  of  any  good 
effect  in  mitigating  its  violence,  till  the  con- 
stitution got  assimilated  to  the  climate,  were 
light  clothing,  temperance  in  eating  and 
drinking,  avoiding  all  exercise  in  the  heat 
of  the  day;  open  bowels,  and  last,  not 
least,  a  determined  resolution  to  resist  with 
stoical  apathy  its  first  attacks.  To  sit  quiet 
and  immovea  under  its  pressure,  is  vmdoubt- 
edly  no  easy  task,  but  if  we  can  only  mus- 
ter up  fortitude  enough  to  bear  with  patience 
the  first  few  minutes  of  the  assault,  without 
being  roused  into  motion,  the  enemy,  like 
the  miled  tigers,  will  generally  sneak,  and 
leave  us  victorious  for  the  time. 

PRIVIES  AND  WATER  CLOSETS. 
—The  faulty  regulation,  insufficient  supply, 
or  even  total  want  of  these  necessary  appen- 
dages to  every  halntatum,  are  the  sources  of 
some  of  the  ^eatest  nuisances  of  our  large 
towns  especially,  are  most  fertile  sources 
of  disease  in  crowded  localities,f  and  have 
presented,  and  still  present,  great  difficulties 
m  the  way  of  sanitarv  reformation.  In 
country  places,  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
a  sufficient  supply,  and  proper  arrangement 
of  the  water  requisite  for  a  closet,  render 
privies  almost  matters  of  necessity;  this, 
under  the  circumstances,  is  matter  of  less 
consequence,  provided  these  places  are 
situated  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 


*  See  foot-note,  article— Ferer,  page  243. 
t  Refer  to  Appendix,  article— Enteilo  or  Tjphoid  Ftver. 
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cleanied  ;  they  may,  too,  be  rendered  almoit 
ai  cotiTenient  as  water  closets  by  mea 
the  highly  lecommended  patent  "  pan"  of 
ihe  Meun.  Fyfe,  of  TaTUtock  Street,  pro- 
Tided  tliere  is  a  drainage  sufScient  attached 
to  them  to  cany  off  the  quart  of  watci 
which  is  directed  to  be  poured  doivn  each 


time  alter  use.  Fig.  A,  repieMnts  this  Tcry 
nsefill  contTivance,  with  the  self-acting 
Tslre — I^-closed,  and  made  perfectly  air- 
tight by  means  of  the  water  it  retains. 
Jig.  B.  represents  the  Talve — 1— in  the  act 
of  delivering.  It  is  desirable,  from  time  to 
time,  to  tbroir  iola  the  cesspool  of  a  priiy 
fome  dry  absorbent  material,  such  as  earth, 
lime,  &c.  If  peat  charcoal  could  be  more 
esaily  procured,  it  would  probably  be  found 
the  best  material  for  this  pnrpose.  These, 
and  simitai  places,  should  never  be  cleansed 
out  in  warm  weather ;  if  they  become  otFen- 
aive,  chloride  of  lime  in  some  form  should 
be  employed  about  the  place,  or  thrown 
into  the  cesspool,  until  cool  weather  permits 
the  removal  of  the  nuisance.'* 


In  t 


should  never  be  permitted^  but 
water-closets,  with  well  camtnieted  drains— 
see  Drainoffe — substituted ;  and  one  should 

*  KaDl«*l   PaUnt  Eailh   Ctooll  »   CVnnninila^  •> 

>Dji»anid«tpl*H,Df  HoK*  WMli  ACd.,1B  Bcdfard  St 


quate  pioviiion  of  the  accomn 
in  question,  in  tho  more  crowded  ai 
districts  of  "  lioige  Towns  and  1 
Districts,"  are  thus  alluded  to  by  th 
nfiasioners  of  Inquiry,"  in  the  Rej 
lished  in  ISia,  After  describing  the 
ficiencies  insuchplacciBa  N'ottmghi 
Chester,  Ashton,  and  London,  it  is  n 
"  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upontl 
aive  injury  to  health,  decency,  ui 
which  such  defective  airangemenl 
ably  entail."  These  places  being 
to  by  great  numbers,  and  under  ni 

most  disgusting  state  of  filth,  and 
causes  of  as  great  injury  to  the  1 


have  already  brought  under  notii 
the  injury  is  not  alone  couHned  toll 
of  the  occupants,  the  owners  of  Ihi 
also  suffer  great  losses.  Many  i 
occur  where  the  walls  of  the  s 
houses  are  constantly  wet  with  fet 
which  frequently  affects  Oie  atmoi 
the  rooms,  ao  as  to  render  it  impw 
keep  food  for  one  single  night  wi 
becoming  tainted.  The  detcrior 
property  from  the»e  causes  is  very  c 
able.  Added  to  this,  a  constant 
incurred  by  tbe  inability  of  tenant 
their  rents,  from  sickness.  It  is  co 
alleged,  that  it  is  useless  to  imp 
houses  inlubited  by  the  poorer 
because  there  ue  no  public  leguL 
enforce  attention  l«  their  constant 
ness,  and  that  in  tbe  absence  of  such : 
ments,  they  wouldsoon  recur  to  tbd 
condition. 

These  allegatioiis  have  probabl 
drawn  from  Uie  fact  of  such  large  i 
□f  the  poorci  classes  being  fomid 
in  their  present  miserable  abodes 
they  are  obliged  to  tolerate  the  » 
filth  around  them,  to  which  they 
inured  by  hnbit,  and  continue  to  lin 
from  the  difficulty  of  finding  b«tt 
dences.  It  is  certain  that,  under  • 
cumstances,  better  habits  cannot 
quired,  nor,  if  in  existence,  are  the 
to  be  retained.  It  cannot  be  deni 
the  poorest  classes  would  most 
appreciate  any  improTement  whiel 
the  means  of  speedily  removing  the 


accumulations  of  filui  fh>m  the  vk 
their  houses,  and  which  would  fit 
&om  their  injurioua  consequence*, 
amelioration  of  their  dwellings,  by  i 
ing  their  health,  and  enabling  them  t 
,  sn  eipednUr  iHdi]  hi  u>h  sben  tin  etdM 
porUbK  torin,  or  n  itut  ihsjr  cu  ba  tnasil  sal 
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tiietr  emplojmeiits  with  fewer  intermptionB 
from  sickness,  would  also  increase  the 
mems  at  their  disposal  for  paying  their 
mititftc.* 

PR0ONOSIS~is  the  opinion  of  a  medi- 
fill  man  respecting  the  ultimate  issue,  pos- 
liUe,  probable,  or  certain,  of  a  case  of  dis- 
eise.  The  finrmation  of  a  prognosis  involves 
s  gxeat  variety  of  considerations.  Indepen- 
dnt  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  itself,  the 
eoDStitational  tendencies  of  the  patient, 
benditarj  or  acquired,  must  be  duly 
vdghed,  th4  age,  the  mental  condition, 
tiie  external  circumstances,  and  many  others 
hare  all  to  be  taken  into  account.  Thus, 
bt  instance,  in  a  person  threatened  with 
natmapdaa,  who  nas  lost  relatives,  more 
or  fewer,  from  the  disease,  the  prognosis 
mnit  be  a  more  unfavourable  one  than  when 
tb  disease  is  apparentiv — if  we  may  so 
apwk  accidentally  developed;  or,  again, 
ja tease  of  disease  of  the  neart,  occurring 
iatman  finrced  to  engage  in  bodily  labour 
bt  his  bread,  the  prognosis  will  be  of  a 
Snvff  character,  than  when  the  same  dis- 
tm  sflbets  a  man  at  ease  as  regards  this 
vodd's  goods. 

When  a  medical  man  sees  a  patient,  if 
tbe  easebe  at  all  serious,  either  the  indivi- 
<iaal,  or  surrounding  friends,  are  usually 
Terr  anxious  for  a  prognosis,  an  opinion,  as 
to  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  case.  In  many 
cittf  it  is  possible  to  give  this  decidedly, 
ltd  it  once,  and  if  it  can  be,  it  ought  to  oe 
done;  but,  in  many  cases,  it  is  quite  impos- 
^to  oome  to  any  conclusion,  and  at  least 
>ieeond  visit,  if  not  more,  must  be  paid 
^^tfon  a  just  idea  of  the  termination  can  be 
ijVroidied. 

oome  medical  men  are  in  the  habit  of 
Cinag,  generalljT,  a  bad  prosnosis,  that  is, 
ther  express  their  opinion  of  the  worst  pos- 
^buities.  This  may  arise  from  constitu- 
tiQDil  tendency  to  regard  the  dark  side  of 
liittetB,  but  more  generally  it  originates  in 
A  lelfiah  with  to  serve  their  own  reputation ; 
^  the  patient  dies,  they  are  rignt ;  if  he 
><«OTen,  they  have  the  more  credit  in  tlie 
^.  However  politic  the  course,  it  is 
iteither  considerate  nor  honest,  for  it  sacri- 
^  the  feelings  of  relatives  at  least,  to  a 
icUUh  expediency,  and  causes  unnecessary 
*Bziety.  In  some  measure,  however,  the 
liohUe  are  themselves  to  blame  in  the 
>^*tter,  from  the  little  consideration  often 
i^unm  to  a  medical  man,  if  his  prognosis  of 
^  cue  turns  out  to  be  erroneous,  especially 
if  liiTonrable  opinion  has  been  given,  and 
>a  nnfiivourable  event  ensued.  It  ought 
to  be  remembered  that  even  in  health, 
^7  ^  day,  sudden  changes  to  severe  and 
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dangerous  illness,  or  to  sudden  death,  are 
not  unfrequent ;  and  if  in  health,  how  much 
more  in  illness ;  changes,  which  it  is  im- 
possible  for  the  most  skilfiil  and  observant 
to  foresee.  Again,  a  medical  man  is  often 
most  imdeservedly  censured  in  another  way. 
A  case  is  perhaps  submitted  to  his  exami- 
nation at  an  early  stage,  before  its  more 
marked  characteristics  have  sh^wn  tlicm- 
selves,  and  he  perhaps  gives  an  encouraging 
opinion ;  after  a  time,  the  case  gets  worse, 
more  serious  symptoms  are  developed, 
another  opinion  is  taken,  and  this  time  the 
sentence  of  the  first  consulted  is  reversed  ; 
the  last  given  prognosis  proves  correct,  and, 
too  often,  without  refiectmg  upon  the  altera  I 
aspect  of  the  case  in  the  one  and  in  the  other 
examination,  the  gentleman  first  consulted 
falls  under  the  unjust  imputations  of  those 
connected  with  the  patient.  The  case  is  a 
common  one. 

The  habit  of  giving  a  favourable  prognosis 
when  not  justified  by  the  state  ofthe  case, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  It  is 
often  practised  with  a  view  to  sustain  the 
spirits  of  the  patient  and  others ;  but  whilst 
every  reasonable  cheerful  hope  is  to  be  neld 
out,  if  death  must  close  the  case,  for  the 
soke  of  higher  considerations  than  those 
of  this  world,  for  the  sake  of  sparing  the 
aggravated  shock  which  must  fall  upon 
relatives  when  the  fatal  truth  in  all  its 
intensity,  and  all  its  nearness,  falls  upon 
them,  a  tempered  it  may  be,  but  yet  a  true 
prognosis  should  be  given. 

Refer  to  —  Death  — Diagnosis  —  Oj.inion, 
Medical, 

PROLAPSUS— is  a  slipping  or  falling 
down  of  any  internal  portion  of  the  body,  so 
that  it  appears  externally,  llie  term  is 
most  commonly  used  with  reference  to  pro- 
lapsus, ••  falling  down"  of  the  womb- 
sec  Wombf  ^c. — and  also  to  prolapsus  of  the 
lower  gut  at  the  fundament,  "  cominii;  down 
of  the  bowel,"  as  it  is  often  called.  This 
accident  is  not  imcommon  in  childhood,  and 
in  the  aged,  but  occurs  at  any  age,  frequently 
in  connexion  with  pUes.  Coming  down  of 
the  bowel  often  happens  from  chilc&cn  being 
permitted  to  sit  too  long  on  the  chamber 
vessel,  after  a  movement  of  the  bowels ;  it 
is  often,  too,  a  consequence  of  irritation 
from  worms,  or  from  stone  in  the  bladder. 
The  extent  to  which  the  gut  is  protruded, 
varies  from  the  slightest  possible,  to  a  con- 
siderable length,  causing  a  red  or  purplish 
swelling,  according  to  the  length  of  time 
the  protrusion  has  existed. 

If^ Quickly  attended  to,  the  protrusion  is 
usually  easily  returned  by  pressure  exerted 
by  the  fingers  through  the  medium^  of  a 
piece  of  greased  cloth,  the  person  being  of 


*  Atcmy  week,  slmott,  sees  new  improvcincnts  brooKbt  forwaitl  in  the  constroction  of  tbeie  disposer! 
aatUoDi,  H  It  difflcolt  to  recommend  any  very  ipecially  and  particularly. 
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eourse  laid  in  the  horizontal  posture;  if^ 
however,  the  protrusion  has  been  neglected, 
and  allowed  to  continue  unreduced  tor  some 
hours,  it  becomes  in  a  measure  strangidated, 
congested  with  blood,  and  consequently 
swollen,  and  is  then  sometimes  very  diffi- 
cult to  return;  in  such  a  case  a  medical 
man  will  probably  be  required,  and,  indeed, 
ought  to  be  called ;  in  the  meanwhile,  by 
gently  squeezing  the  neck  of  the  protrusion, 
and  exerting  gentle  nressure  upwards, 
having  previously  freely  applied  grease  of 
some  kind  to  it,  efforts  may  be  made  to 
effect  its  return.  When  protrusion  of  the 
gut  occurs  habitually,  a  medical  man  should 
investigate  the  cause,  so  that  any  soiurce  of 
irritation  may  be  removed;  the  bowels 
should  be  kept  perfectly  lax,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent straining,  and  in  children,  especially, 
too  long  sitting  at  stool  prevented,  the  seat 
being  made  so  high  that  the  legs  cannot 
touch  the  groimd. 

Cold  injections,  and  astringent  lotions 
injected  into  the  bowel  are  often  useful.  As 
recommended  by  Mr.  Yinoent,  a  small 
quantity  of  a  solution  of  one  grain  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  to  the  ounce  of  rain  or  cUs- 
tilled  water,  may  be  thrown  into  the  bowel 
after  each  relief,  and  retained.  Bathing  the 
loins  regularly  with  cold  water  wUX  be  of 

service. 
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Some  cases  of  protrosion  dependon  cauaci 
such  as  internal  piles,  which  reauire  a  sur- 
gical operation  for  their  removaL  Persons 
fiable  to  prolapsus  of  the  gut,  often  expe- 
rience much  comfort  £rom  wearing  the  form 
of  bsmdage — fig.  A.  This  consiBts  of  a 
six>nge — which  must  be  moistened— or  of 
some  soft  or  emooth  hard  matOTJal,  which  is 
applied  to  the  fundament,  and  kept  in  plaee 
by  means  of  straps,  which  are  beet  made  of 
elastic  material;  the  strap— 2 — fastiming 
behind  and — 8— 3— in  front,  to  a  belt  passed 
round  the  body.  A  bandage  something 
similar  to  fig  1 — article  Bmndage — will,  with 
the  requisite  pad,  answer  the  purpose. 

Refer  to-^Piles — Bsctum^  So. 

PROSTATE  GLAND.  —  See  Biadder, 

PROT£IN£.— A  name  given  to  the  sup- 
posed basic  constituent  of  the  animal  prin- 
ciples— albiun^i,  flbrine,  and  caserne^ 
much  controversy  has  taken  place  reapect- 

PROTRUSION  of  various  portions  of  the 
body  maj  take  i^ace  either  through  natural 
or  artificial  openings. — See  Protopn**— /?ig^ 
ture,  ^e, 

PROUD    FLESH.  —  See  C?faiii«Arfw»H^ 
Ulcer,  ^c. 

PROXIMATE  CAUSE,  in  medxcinp,  U, 
the  most  immediately  traceable  cause  of  th^ 
symptoms  of  a  disease ;  thus,  in  Britia*^ 
cnolera,  the  proximate  cause  of  the  vomr^ 
ing  and  purging  is  the  irruption  of  acrt^^ 
bile  in  imdue  quantity  into  the  stoma^^ 
and  bowels ;  the  remote  cause  is  that  wtd-^jj 
gives  oriffin  to  the  superabimdance  and 
acridity  o?  the  bile,  probably  excess  of  car- 
bonaceous compounds  in  the  blood. 

PRUNES,— the  dried  fruit  of  the  cam- 
mon  plum,  contain  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sugar,  and  when  co<^ed,  as  steit'ed,  are 
wholesome,  and  at  the  same  time  laxatiTC. 
— See  Purgatives,  Unless  softened  by  stew- 
ing, prunes  are  indigestible.^ 

PRURIGO.— A  papular  affection  of  the 
skin,  attended  with  troublesome  itching-" 
See  Skin. 

PRURITrS. -Itching  of  the  skiii.-See 
Skin. 

PRUSSIC  ACID,  or  Hydroctakic  AcnH 
exists  in  the  distilled  waters,  prindpallr  of 
the  peach  tribe,  as  of  the  bitter  alinond; 
but  is  usually  formed  artificially.  I^  **  • 
compoimd  of  the  three  elementary  g**^* 
nitrozen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon.  Althoujp 
called  an  acid,  its  acid  properties  ^^^ 
feebly  developed.  The  odour  of  byo^ 
cyamc  acid  is  powerftd  and  pecuUarfWo 
pimgent  to  the  nostrils ;  it  is  often  ^m- 
pared  to  that  of  the  bitter  almond.  ^ 
prussic  acid  is  sometimes  preparedf  out 
quickly  decomposes  ;  it  is  usually  met  vitn. 

*  Pncas  ViEGisus— The  bark  b  ased  in  the  treatment  of  Intermittent  Ferer^ 
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ia  a  diluted  form,  and  that  i»hich  is  used 
in  medicine  is,  or  ought  to  be,  made  of  a 
certain  regular  strength.  The  uses  of  medi- 
cinal pniasic  acid  in  the  hands  of  a  medical 
man  are  most  valuable ;  it  acts  as  a  powerful 
ledttiTe,  allaying  pain,  sickness,  and  ner- 
roQM  iiritabillty ;  it  is,  too,  a  most  admirable 
iddition  to  lotions  for  Tarious  purposes; 
Imt  in  any  form  could  not  safely  be  had 
TMOurse  to  as  a  domestic  remedy.  Poison- 
ing  by  praane  acid  ij.  unfortunatdy,  not  of 
rare  occuzrence,  and,  m  most  cases,  it  de- 
stroys life  so  rapidly,  that  little  if  an^  time 
is  lobrded  for  tno  employment  of  antidotes, 
at  least,  by  a  medical  man ;  it  is,  therefore, 
important  that  the  best  remedies  in  such 
cases  diould  be  immediately  had  recourse 
to,  ilthough  too  often,  from  the  powerful 
natire  of  Uie  poison  and  the  quantity  swal- 
lowed, all  is  in  rain. 

When  a  large  dose  of  prussic  acid  has 
"heea  swallow^  '*  the  symptoms  ma^  com- 
xnence  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  or  within  a 
fiiw  seconds.     It  is  rare  that  tneir  appear- 
ance is  delayed  beyond  one  or  two  mmutes. 
XVhen  the  patient  has  been  seen  at  this 
period  he  has  been  perfectly  insensible ; 
'then  is  conTulsIve  respiration  at  long  in- 
'Ccrrals,  and  he  appears  dead  in  the  inter- 
«iifdinte  time.     The  breath  commonly  ex- 
lules  a  strong  odour  of  the  acid.  Tlie  finger 
i&sils  have  b^n  found  of  a  liyid  colour,  and 
th»  hands  firmly  clenched.    When  a  small 
OTcr>dose  has  been  taken,  the  individual  has 
fcrt  experienced  weight  and  pain  in  the 
luad  with  confusion  of  intellect,  nausea,  and 
%  quick  pulse;  although  these  symptoms  are 
Sometimes  slow  in  appearing.    It  has  been 
stated,  that  those  who  die  from  a  large  dose 
of  this  poison  uttered  a  shriek  or  scream — 
the  £M;t  is  rery  doubtful."* 

ICany  antidotes  have  been  proposed  for 
^mnloyment  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  prussic 
^cid,  but  few  of  them  are  likely  to  be  avail- 
able inso  sadden,  and,  generally,sounlooked 
for  an  emergency.  The  cold  affusion — that 
U,  water  as  cold  as  it  can  be  procured — 
dashed  freely  over  the  body,  the  head  and 
•pine  especially,  is  a  remedy  generally  avail- 
we.  Ammonia,  either  in  me  form  of  sal 
Volatile,  or  hartshorn,  &c.,  is  to  be  given  and 
its  iKpaui  inhaled;  or  better  still,  but  not  so 
likely  to  be  at  hand,  chlorine  in  some  form, 
"thirty  drops  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime,  or  of  chloride  of  soda,  may  be  eiven 
^  onee  in  a  little  water,  their  vapour  being 
%t  the  same  time  inhaled ;  this  may  be  more 
mbpndantly  evoked  by  the  addition  of  an 
•cid.  Artificial  respiration — see  Opium — 
mhoold  be  had  recourse  to,  and  galvanism. 
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if  available.  To  repeat :  The  best  antidotes 
are— cold  afi'usions  ;  chlorine,  swallowed, 
and  in  vapour ;  ammonia,  swallowed,  and 
in  vapour  ;  artificial  respiration. 

PSOAS.— Belonging  to  the  loins.  Tlie 
psosB  muscles  are  large  muscles  connected 
with  the  loins,  &c.  A  psoas  alwcess  is  one 
originating  in  the  loins. 

xtefer  to — Lumbar, 

PSORA.— The  itch. 

PSORIASIS.— A  peculiar  disease  of  the 
skin. — See  Skin, 

PTISAN,  or  TxsAKE.— A  vegetable  in- 
fusion or  decoction,  generally  of  a  muci- 
laginous character,  which  may  be  drank 
freely  by,  and  is  given  freely  to  the  sick. 
Barley-water  is  a  ptisan.  Ptisans  are  ex- 
tensively used  in  France,  and  in  many 
different  forms,  j- 

PTYAUSM.— The  affection  of  the  con- 
stitution by  mercuiy. — See  Mercury, 

PUBERTY— is  that  important  transition 
epoch  inhuman  life,  when  childhood  passes 
into  youth,  the  forerunner  of  manhood  and 
womanhood.  In  English  law,  the  time  ot 
puberty  is  considered  in  the  male  to  be  at 
fourteen  years  of  age,  in  the  female,  two 
years  later ;  but  these  periods  must  be  gene- 
rally considered  quite  sufficiently  early,  as 
regards  this  latitude  at  least ;  m  warmer 
climates  the  period  of  puberty  probably 
arrives  a  little  sooner,  but  not  so  much  so 
as  generally  has  been  imagined ;  more  de- 
pending upon  the  natural  constitution  of 
the  indiviaual,  and  upon  the  influence  ot 
external  circumstances.  The  important 
changes  and  excitements  undergone  by  the 
constitution  at  the  period  of  pul:^rty,  neces- 
sarily render  it  a  critical  period,  when  dis- 
ease, to  which  a  latent  tendency  exists,  may 
be  roused  into  activity.  At  this  time,  there- 
fore, a  stricter  watch  than  usual  should  be 
kept  upon  the  health  of  the  young,  and 
any  imusual  symptoms  at  once  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  a  medical  man. — See 
Mewttruation, 

PUDDmOS— are  articles  of  diet,  the 
principal  ingredient  of  which  ia  some  fari- 
naceous material,  at  least  such  ought  to  be 
the  case,  when  they  are  made  for  invalids. 
The  puddings  most  generally  admissible, 
and  best  adapted  for  the  sick  room,  arc  the 
light  egg  ana  flour,  or  **  twenty  minute** 
pudding,  as  it  is  often  called ;  the  simple  rice, 
sago,  or  tapioca  pudding,  the  boiled  bread 
pudding,  &c.  In  making  baked  puddings, 
the  eggs  are  generally  put  in  pre\'ious  to 
baking,  and  m  general  cookery  this  may 
answer  very  well ;  but  when  nutriment,  and 
at  the  some  time  extreme  lightness,  are 
requisites  for  an  invalid,  it  is  better  tfi  cook 
the  farinaceous  article,  such  as  sago,  bread. 
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or  whaterer  it  may  be,  thoroughly  in  the 
milk,  and  whilst  it  is  perfectly  hot,  to 
break  the  egg  into  it,  and  beat  them  well 
up  together  ;  in  this  way  the  egg  is  quite 
sufficiently  cooked,  but  its  albumen  is  not 
hardened,  as  it  must  inevitably  be,  when 
baked  along  with  the  other  materials. 

Of  course,  greasy  puddings  generally,  are 
unsuited  for  invalids,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, butter  or  sauce  must  be  forbidden. 

PUERPERAL.— Connected  with  chUd- 
bed.— See  Ckild-hed, 

PULMONARY.  — Connected  with  the 
lungs. 

PULSE. — ^The  term  pulse  may  be  applied 
to  the  beating  of  the  heart  and  arteries  gene- 
rally, but  it  is  more  tisually  restricted  to  the 
sensible  beat  or  stroke  of  an  artery  which 
is  felt  by  the  finger  placed  over  and  slightly 
pressed  upon  the  vessel ;  popularly,  the 
pulse  is  considered  to  be  confined  to  the 
wrist  alone.  The  pulse  or  beat  of  an  artery 
is  felt  simiUtaneouB,  or  nearly  so,  vnth  the 
beat  of  the  heart,  which  takes  place  as  each 
contraction  of  that  organ  sends  a  wave  of 
blood  through  the  arteries;  the  elasticity 
and  m\iscular  properties  of  those  tubes, 
influencing  in  a  considerable  degree  the 
"character"  of  the  pulse.— See  Artery— 
Circulation — Hearty  S^c, 

The  sympathetic  connection  of  the  cen- 
tral organ  of  the  circulation,  and  indeed 
of  the  circulating  system  at  large,  vntb 
changes  and  states  of  the  whole  system, 
render  the  pulse  a  most  important  guide 
in  the  investigation  of  those  states  and 
changes ;  it  is,  however,  a  guide  which  it 
requires  much  education  and  no  little  prac- 
tical experience  fully  to  take  advantage  of. 
It  may  have  appeared  to  some,  that  through- 
out this  work  generally,  when  different  dis- 
eases have  been  treated  of,  the  state  of  tlie 
pulse  has  been  comparatively  little  noticed ; 
the  previous  sentence  afforcu  the  explana- 
tion, which  is,  that  to  feel  a  pulse  properly, 
and  to  gather  from  the  feeling,  any  real,  de- 
finite, trustworthy  information,  requires 
more  practical  knowledge  than  unprofes- 
Bional  persons  can  possess;  consequently, 
the  autnor  has  preferred  directing  attention, 
in  most  instances,  to  symptoms  more  pal- 
pable, more  easily  appreciated,  and  less 
likely  to  mislead  the  uninitiated.  If  the 
frequency  of  the  beats  of  the  pulse  was  an 
unvarying  indication  of  the  state  of  the 
system,  and  if  the  knowledge  as  to  fre- 
quency, or  the  reverse,  was  all  that  could 
be  garnered  from  feeling  it,  the  case  would 
be  abundantly  different ;  but  with  certain 
reservation,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is, 
in  many  cases,  a  far  less  important  piece  of 
information  to  a  medical  man  than  its  rythm 


or  tone ;  whether  it  be  fuU  and  bounding 
or  jerking,  or  soft,  or  wiry,  or  compressible, 
feeble,  or  remittent,  or  intermittent,  idl  these 
and  other  varieties  of  pulae  convey  impres- 
sion to  the  mind  of  a  medical  man,  but  the 
ability  to  receive  these  impressions,  and  to 
form  conclusions  from  them,  is  only  the 
result  of  daily,  almost  hourly  practice.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  more,  to  show  how 
very  slight  and  imperfect  the  information 
must  be  which  a  casual  feeler  of  the  pulse 
can  gather  from  the  operation.  At  the 
same  time,  the  author  would  not  discou- 
rage persons,  such  as  the  clergyman  or  the 
intelhgent  emigrant,  from  endeavouring^  to 
gain  some  practical  knowledge  respecting 
the  pulse ;  but  the  above  will  show,  that 
useful  knowledge  must  be  attained,  either 
assisted,  or  unassisted,  by  practical  attention 
and  persevering  availment  of  opportunities. 
The  average  pulse  of  a  healthy  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  may  be  taken  as  beating 
72  tmics  in  the  minute ;  but  from  this  ave- 
rage, there  is  every  possible  variation,  and 
even  in  the  same  individual,  the  pulse 
varies  greatlv,  according  to  the  period  of 
the  twenty- four  hours;  according  to  the 
time  of  meals ;  to  the  posture,  whether  re- 
cumbent, in  which  it  is  slowest,  or  sitting 
or  standing,  in  which  it  is  most  frequent ; 
it  varies  ako  according  to  physical  exerdse 
or  mental  emotion,  and  also  according  to 
external  temperature. 

In  some  persons  the  pulse  is  always  quick, 
ranging  at  90,  or  even  more ;  in  others  it  is 
slow,  perhaps  does  not  exceed  40  beats  in 
the  minute.  Age  influences  greatlj  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse.  The  foUowmg  is 
the  table  drawn  up  by  M.  Quetelet  :— 
4  ^  Avenge  of  PnlMtkiai 

^*  per  mlnate. 

Birth 136 

88 


5  years 
10-16 
16—20 
20—26 
25—30 
30—50 


78 
69 
69 
71 
70 
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According  to  other  observations,  the  piafe 
in  many  children  is  found  not  to  be  ocs^ 
frequent  than  it  is  in  adults ;  as  a  germ.-^ 
rule,  however,  it  is  so.  It  is,  moreorr^si 
generally  received  opinion,  that  the  pul^ss' 
the  aged  is  slower  ihaxi  that  of  the  ya^^^« 
the  reverse  is  the  fact. 

As  a  general  rule,  when  the 
large  is  in  a  state  of  excitement,  fer- 
or  otherwise,  the  pulse  is  increased 
quency,  and  modified ;  in  depressed  i 
the  system,  tmlcss  accompanied  with, 
tability,  the  contrary  takes  place.  In 
tions  of  the  brain,  causing  pressuc^ 
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at  omreKiaa  of  that  organ,  the  pulse  is 
usually  slow.  If  a  particular  portion  of 
the  body  be  inflamed,  such  as  the  hand  or 
foot,  the  pulse  in  the  artery  going  to  the 
put  is  increased  in  force,  or  in  the  power 
of  its  beat,  but  of  course  not  in  frequency, 
unless  the  entire  circulating  system  is 
eqiully  excited. 

Most  are  aware  that  the  pulse  is  distin- 
gliiahable  at  the  wrist,  about  an  inch  above 
the  wrist-joint  of  the  thumb,  the  pulsating 
artery  lying  by  the  side  of  the  strong  tendon 
of  a  muscle  of  the  fore- arm.  Hie  pulse  is 
ielt  bj  the  fore  and  middle  finger  together. 
Refer  to— ^rfery — Circvlation— Heart,  dke, 
PUMPS — for  water — ^when  made  of  lead, 
are  apt  to  prove  dangerous.— See  Lecui — 

PUMP,"  STOMACH -is  an  instrument 
made  on  the  principle  of  the  enema  instru- 
ment—See Ckf9t4r,  fig.  A.  It  ought  only 
to  be  used  by  a  medical  man. 

PUMPKIN.— At  one  of  the  late  meet- 
ings of  the  Medical  Society  of  Bordeaux, 
H.  Bnmet  communicated  to  the  society 
aercral  cases  of  tape- worm,  where  he  had 
succeeded  in  causing  the  expulsion  of  the 
msite  by  means  of  a  paste  made  of  pump- 
ua  seeds,  stating  that  ne  had  been  told  of 
the  remedy  by  the  captain  of  a  ship.   Since 
that  period,  an  article  published  in  the 
journal  Universel  of  1820  was  discovered, 
y^  M.  Mongeny,    a  physician  of  the 
"•land  of  Cuba,  says  : — •*  I  used  to  give  to 
Pttients    affected   with   tape^worm    three 
donees  of  a  paste  made  with  fresh  pumpkin 
*ceds,  and  afterwards  six  ounces  of  honey, 
^  three  doses,  the  first  an  hour  after  the 
ii^estion  of  the  paste,  and  the  others  at  the 
*^  intervals.    Six  or  seven  hours  after- 
^^rda,  the  tape- worm  was  generally  ex- 
ited :  and  ttiis  remedy  has  succeeaed  in 
<^ases  which  had  resisted  all  the  means  ge- 
nerally employed.    The  worm  is  rejected, 
^t  in  fragments,  but  twisted  upon  himself; 
^d  where  two  parasites  had  existed,  they 
^ere  wholly  and  simultaneously  voided.*  '* 
PUNCTURED  WOUJTDS.— See  Wounds, 
PUPIL.— See  Eye. 

PURGATIVES  —  are  medicinal  sub- 
stances which  excite  and  accelerate  the 
^ktaacular  movements  of  the  alimentary 
^inal,  and  increase  the  discharge  therefrom, 
j^or  the  sake  of  convenience,  imdcr  the 
*^«ad  of  purgatives,  aperients  generally  are 
***ated  of— these  are  divided  into 

^  Laxatives — Purgatives — Drastic  Cathar- 
^^•*s.  A  further  class  of  *•  hydragogue" 
^'•thartics  is  also  recognized.  See  Hydra- 
i^**^.     Laxatives,  which  gently  increase 

*  Extracted  tnm  Lomeet,  Jiilj  10, 1852. 
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the  natural  movements  of  the  bowels  may 
be  arranged  as  dietetic,  mechanical,  and 
medicinal.  Dietetic  laxatives  are  chiefiy 
vegetables  and  fruits  of  various  kinds,  honev, 
treacle,  preparations  of  the  grains,  cold 
water,  xnalt  liquors,  bacon,  &c.  &c.,  but 
many  of  these  act  mechanically  also.  Most 
succulent  vegetables  and  fruits  act  upon  the 
bowels  by  virtue  of  their  peculiar  nature, 
but,  undoubtedly,  also  by  the  mechanical 
bulk  of  their  refuse.  Of  the  mixed  dietetic 
and  mechanical  laxatives,  the  farinacea  or 
grain  substances  are  the  most  important ; 
these  owe  their  property  entirely  to  the 
presence,  either  whole  or  ground,  of  the  ex- 
ternal covering  or  testa  of  the  grain,  as  in 
the  case  of  bran  bread,  or  of  Scotch  oatmeal. 
The  flour  of  the  Egyptian  lentil,  or  Reva- 
lenta  Arabica,  is  almost  medicinal  in  its 
power  of  relaxing  the  bowels.  The  seeded 
fruits,  such  as  currants,  gooseberries,  &c., 
fall  imder  the  head  of  mixed  dietetic  and 
mechanical  laxatives. 

The  purely  mechanical  aperients  are  not 
numerous;  whole  mustard-seed,  and  the 
common  dried  currant,  as  it  is  often  given 
domestically,  are  examples  of  the  class. 
^  Clysters  may  be  classed  imder  the  head 
either  of  purely  mechanical  or  of  medicinal 
aperients,  according  to  their  nature. — See 
(Uyater.  The  following  table  includes  the 
principal  aperient  and  purgative  medicines 
which  may  be  used  domestically  : — 

I.  Laxatives. 

Almond-oil. 

Cassia  pulp. 

Cream  of  tartar. 

Honey. 

Magnesia. 

Manna. 

Olive-oiL 

Phosphate  of  soda. 

Prunes. 

Sulphur. 

Tamarinds. 

II.  Purgatives. 

Aloes. 
Castor-oil. 
Epsom  salts. 
Glauber  Salts. 
Jalap. 

( Blue  pill 
Mercurials  <  Calomel. 

'  Grey  powder. 
Rhubarb. 
Rochelle  Salt. 
Senna. 

III.  Cathartics— Drastic 

Colocynth. 
t  Scammony. 
The  two  cathartics  put  down  may  be 
used  domestically,  —indeed,  the  first  is  every 
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day  \ised — in  the  form  of  the  compound 
colocynth  pill.  Croton-oil,  elaterium,  gam- 
boge, are  included  in  the  drastic  cathartics ; 
but,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
ought  only  to  be  administered  by  a  medical 
man.  For  details  respecting  the  various 
aperient  agents  above  mentioned,  the  reader 
is  refenped  to  the  individual  articles. 

Purgative  or  Aperient  Medicines  are, 
imquc$tionably,  much  more  generally  had 
recourse  to,  both  by  medical  men  and  the 
public,  than  any  other  form  of  remedial 
agents,  but  while  it  is  undoubted  that  their 
use  is  great,  it  is  also  certain,  that  they  are 
and  have  been  very  greatly  abused.  It  is 
intended  to  consider,  first,  the  use  of  ape* 
rients,  and  secondly,  the  abuse.  Under  such 
articles  as  **  Alimentary  Canal,"  **  Diges- 
tion,'* &c.,  it  has  been  sufficientlv  explained, 
how  the  food  mass,  after  undergoing  its 

Principal  digestion  in  the  stomacn,  is  gra- 
ually  propped  through  the  entire  tract  of 
the  bowels,  and  how,  during  this  propulsion, 
its  nutrient  constituents  are  absorbed  from 
it,  the  refuse  being  left  for  discharge ;  it  has 
also  been  explained,  that  the  dlBcharee 
from  the  bowels  does  not  consist,  simply 
of  the  food  refuse,  but  contains  also  various 
secretions  and  excretions,  thrown  out  into 
the  bowels — from  the  general  system — 
which  excretions  cannot  be  retained  in  the 
system  without  injury  to  health. 

From  these  considerations,  it  must  oe  ob- 
\'ious  to  all,  how  great  the  importance, 
not  only  that  the  bowels  should  be  active 
as  regards  the  excretions  into  them,  but  as 
regaras  their  own  discharge,  both  of  these 
excretions,  and  of  the  food  refuse.  "When 
the  bowels  arc  inactive  in  these  respects, 
the  state  is  termed  constipation,  or  costive- 
xiess.  As,  under  the  latter  term,  the  reader 
will  find  the  evils  which  result  from  this 
condition,  and  also  its  most  frequent  catises, 
&c.,  sufficiently  explicitly  stated,  it  is  im- 
necessary  to  repeat  the  information  here. 
Under  the  same  article,  will  be  found  an  ex- 
planation of  those  general  remedies  which 
are  most  useful  in  removing  the  condition ; 
and,  indeed,  when  thev  prove  sufficient,  are 
certainly  to  be  preferred  to  medicinal  aeents ; 
when  they  do  not  prove  sufficient,  either  as 
temporary  or  permanent  means  of  relief, 
the  purgative  or  aperient  medicines  must 
be  employed — under  the  general  rule,  that 
they  should  never  be  used  stronger  than 
requisite.  By  this,  it  is  not  meant,  that  be* 
cause  manna,  or  sulphur,  or  magnesia,  are 
classed  in  the  laxatives,  they  are  always, 
when  possible,  to  be  substituted  for  the 
purgative  aloes,  or  castor>oil,  or  rhubarb, 
or  senna,  such  a  distinction  could  not  be 
observed  without  other  and  greater  coun- 


ter-balancing inconveniences,  but  the  role 
should  be,  that  relief  to  the  bowels  is  to  be 
aflforded  with  as  small  an  amount  of  purga- 
tive action  as  possible,  unless  that  pur- 
p^ative,  or,  in  other  words,  lowering  action, 
IS  called  for  as  a  part  of  the  treatment,  as 
it  is  in  persons  of  very  full  habit  of  body,  &c. 

Where  aperient  medicines  are  either 
taken  or  given  domestically,  there  is  often 
too  little  care  in  the  selection  :  unless  it  be 
in  pregnancy,  or  in  consequence  of  indivi- 
dual experience,  the  idea  seems  to  previul 
with  many,  that  one  aperient  is  as  good  as 
another— this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 

Except  in  persons  whose  bowds  are  yery 
easily  acted  upon,  or  in  such  cases  as  those 
where  the  aperient  is  taken  rather  to  give 
additional  action  than  to  open  the  bowels, 
the  **  laxative  "  aperients  are  scarcely  snffi- 
cient  as  general  aperients ;  those  classed  as 
purgatives,  and  the  cathartie  colocynth, 
imder  the  form  of  its  well  known  com- 
pound pill,  are  in  daily  use. 

There  are  few  ailments  in  which  increased 
action  of  the  bowels  is  called  for,  in  which, 
one  or  other  of  the  aperient  remedies  in  the 
list  will  not  be  applicable.  Aloes  is  valuable 
for  certainty  of  action  on  particular  portions 
of  the  bowels,  for  the  small  bulk  of  its  general 
dose,  for  its  tonic  bitterness  and  continued 
effect  even  after  frequent  repetition,  but 
must  be  used,  carefully,  in  pregnancy,  pQes, 
and  other  affections  situated  alMUt  the  lower 
part  of  the  canal.  Castor-oil  is  recommended 
Dj  its  safety  in  almost  all  cases,  by  its  cer- 
tain, perfect  action,  and  like  aloes,  by  its  not 
losing  effect  by  repetition ;  but  imfortu- 
nately,  it  is  too  often  the  meidicine  most  dis- 
liked and  sickened  at.*  Epsom  salts  require 
much  discretion  in  use,  but  have  deservedly 
thrown  Glauber  salts  into  disuse.  Jalap  is 
certain  and  active,  but  is  apt  to  ^pe  and 
to  sicken,  and  its  bulk  is  an  objection.  Mer- 
curials alone,  or  followed  by  castor-oil  or 
senna,  or  combined  with  aloes,  rhubarb,  or 
colocynth,  most  valuable,  are  most  abused, 
llhubarb,  mild,  and  with  some  persons 
effectual,  is  also  tonic,  but  is  apt  to  heat, 
and  its  bulk  and  taste  are  an  objection, 
especially  with  children.  KocheUe  salt, 
similar  to  Epsom  salt  in  action,  is  plea- 
santer.  Senna,  the  medicine  of  the  nursery, 
is  invaluable,  if  properly  prepared,  is  safe 
and  certain. 

Colocynth,  in  its  well  known  compound 
pill  forms  part  of  the  most  generally  used 
and  useful  purgative  in  costive  habits. 
Scammony  is,  in  many  of  the  affections  of 
children,  especially  combined  with,  a  mer- 
curial, our  most  valuable  purgative,  and  is 
recommended  by  the  small  buDc  of  its  dose. 
— See  articles  on  all  the  above-mentioned. 


*  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  desiderata  In  medicine  to  obtain  a  pnrgatlre  mhkh  thoald  oomblne  aU  the  ad- 
vantages of  Castor  Oil  with  a  len  disagreeable  taste,  and  with  less  tendency  to  caoae  eickneaL  as  well  as 
beinfr  lew  balky.  Any  one discoTeringsach  a  remedy  would  nndoubledly  make  a  fortune  by  It.  Ithatbe«i 
soa^ht  for  in  vain  amongst  the  nnmerous  oils  belonging  to  the  same  natural  family,  fur  aUhoogh  some  of  them 
are  ver)*  good,  yet  they  are  oucertatn  In  their  action. 
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PurgatiTes,  however,  are  UBed,  not  only 
•s  a  means  of  clearing  the  bowels  of  their 
tiontentB,  bat  also  as  agents  for  the  relief  of 
those  ofgansy  such  as  the  liver,  which  are 
doielj  connected  with  the  bowels  ;  and 
farther,  aa  remedies  calculated  to  relieve 
diftaat  parts,  or  the  system  generally.  Thus, 
in  many  head  affections,  fir^  purging  is  one 
of  our  most  ]^werful  remedies ,  in  congestion 
cf  the  liver  is  most  serviceable ;  in  overful- 
Bess  of  the  83^tem  at  large,  it  relieves 
greatly.  To  tlie  above  fact,  nature  strongly 
points  in  those  cases  in  which  sudden  and 
striking  relief  oftoi  follows  an  attack  of 
^ontaneous  purging  or  diarrhcDa. 

The  abuse  of  aperient  medicines,  owes  its 
oiigin,  probably,  to  a  variety  of  causes.  Con- 
ttipatkm«  either  alone,  or  as  a  concomitant 
of  disease,  is  so  obvious  and  common  a 
lymptom;  it  so  often  occasions  distress,  or 
it  least  uncomfortable  sensations,  its  re- 
moral  is  generally  so  simply  effected,  and 
often  is  so  sensibly  felt  as  a  relief^  that  it 
esnnot  be  matter  of  surprise,  if  both  doctor 
•nd  patient,  habitually  almost,  look  to  the 
■ction  of  the  bowels  by  purgative  medicines, 
tt  tlmost  the  requisite  preliminary  to  all 
other  treatment,  and  witnin  certain  limits 
thejr  do  right ;  but  the  fatal  facility  of  the 
treitment,  assisted  moreover  b^  the  power- 
ftil  idvocacy  which  it  has  received  in  years 
gOQs  bv,  hu  certainly  produced  a  £eu:  too 
general  use  of  aperients  as  purgatives ;  not 
simply  in  the  treatment  of  acute  disease, 
Wt  as  a  seneral  rule  of  dailv  life.    If  the 
question  DO  put :  Which  is  the  greater  evil 
of  the  two,  to  have  the  bowels  habitually 
eooilned,  or  habitually  to  take    aperient 
medidnes  ?  there  can  be  no  question,  if  the 
choice  must  lie  between  the  two  evils  that 
the  Uuter  is  the  lesser  one ;  but  there  are 
few  cases  in  which  the  choice  is  so  circimi- 
•cribed.  The  bowels,  probably,  are  confined, 
oat  they  are  so  because  the  general  con- 
ditions requisite  for  their  healthy  action — 
see  CottiveneBt — are  neglected,  and  because 
the  aperient  medicine  is  tised  as  the  readiest 
substitute  for  a  little  trouble  and  perse- 
verance. Thus  used,  the  aperient  is  abused, 
and  injury,  more  or  less,  is  inflicted  upon 
the  system  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
medicine,  the  frequency  of  its  use,  and 
the  streng^  of  the  dose.    One  most  gene- 
nd  effect  of  the  abuse  of  aperients,  is  the 
weakened  digestive  power  of  the  stomach, 
another  the  weakness  of  the  system  at  large ; 
and  a  third,  not  unfirequently,  is  continued 
irritation  of  some  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canaL    The  weakened  digestion  which  fol- 
lows the  abuse  of  aperients  may  not  be 
obrious  at  first ;   indeed,  if  the  digestive 
ovgans  have  beoa  overloaded  and  oppressed. 
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instead  of  being  weaker  after  an  aperient 
they  are  actually  more  active,  and  this  ap- 
parent increase  of  activity  is  very  apt  to 
lead  to  a  too  frequent  renewal  of  the  remedy, 
and  too  often — trusting  in  the  remedy — to 
a  continuance  of  those  habits  of  excess 
which  caused  the  first  disorder.— See  Indi" 
geation*  The  debility  of  the  system  which 
follows  the  abuse  of  aperients,  is  the  natu- 
ral result  of  the  digested  food  mass  being 
hurried  too  rapidly  through  the  bowels  to 
admit  of  its  nutrient  portion  being  taken  up 
and  conveyed  into  tne  system ;  debility  is 
also  the  result  of  the  too  frequent  employ- 
ment of  purgatives,  such  as  the  salines, 
which  increase,  unnecessarily,  the  dis- 
charges — especially  of  the  serous  portion 
of  the  blood— into  the  boweLs.  Further, 
the  too  frequent  use  of  purgatives  irritates 
the  bowels  by  depriving  tnem  of  their  natural 
protective  mucus,  in  this  way  ulceration 
may  result. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  food 
mass  and  of  the  secretions  and  excretions, 
such  as  the  bile,  being  hurried  too  quicldy 
into  and  through  the  bowels,  and  also  of 
the  mucus  being  carried  off  too  abunduitly, 
the  stools,  under  the  continued  use  of  pur- 
gatives, assume  an  unheal^y  character  ; 
perhaps  contaui  too  much  bile,  &c.,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  unhealthy  appearance^ 
and  with  a  view  to  its  correction,  persons 
are  too  often  induced  to  continue  the  very 
cause  of  its  production,  and  go  on  purging. 
This  is  a  very  common  case. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  article, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Alimentary  Canal — 
Biliary  Dieorder — Digestion — Indigestion-^ 
CostivenesSf  Jbc. 

PURGING  FLAX.— the  Linum  Cathar- 
ticum — deserves  especial  notice  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  a  plant  commonly  native  to 
this  country,  and  often  used  as  a  domestic 
remedy,  alUiough  not  generally  prescribed 
by  medical  men,  not,  indeed,  as  much  so  as 
it  might  be,  for  the  report  of  it  is  that  of 
an  **  excellent  cathartic.  "  The  purging 
flax  is  a  slender  plant,  about  six  or  eight 
inches  in  height,  with  smooth  narrow  leaves 
placed  opposite  upon  the  stem;  it  blossoms 
about  the  end  of  Jime,  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  small  and  white,  are  "  gracefully 
droopinz  before  expansion."  Every  part 
of  the  plant  is  bitter.  One  drachm  of  the 
dry  powdered  leaves,  or  two  to  three 
drachms  of  the  fresh  plant,  in  the  form  of 
infusion,  will,  according  to  Dr.  Christison, 
act  briskly  upon  the  bowels,  without  caus« 
ing  either  sickness  or  griping. 

rURPURA— popularly  «' The  Purples  * 
^is  a  disease  in  wnich  the  blood  escapes 
from  the  smaller  or  capillary  vessels ;  it  i^ 


*  Sc«  also  foot*note,  art!cl< 
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best  known  from  its  outward  manifestations 
on  the  skin,  on  which  account  it  is  often 
but  erroneously  classed  a?  a  skin  disease, 
whereas  it  is  tnily  a  constitutional  affection, 
which,  although  most  visibly  manifest  on 
the  skin,  yet  exhibits  its  effects  in  various 
internal  portions  ot*  the  body.  The  attack 
of  purpura  may  be  sudden,  or  it  may  be 
preceded  for  a  week  or  more  by  symptoms 
of  general  illness,  lassitude,  feebleness,  &c. 
Purpura  generally  first  shows  itself  on  the 
legs,  in  &e  form  of  red  or  purple  spots,  of 
various  sizes,  which  do  not  elevate  the  skin, 
and  do  not  disappear  on  pressure ;  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  these  spots  become 
changed  to  a  brown  or  greenish  yellow ;  in 
fact,  they  go  Uirou^h  the  same  changes  in 
colour  that  we  see  m  a  bruise,  in  which,  as 
in  purpura,  elision  of  blood  has  taken 
l)lace  beneath  the  skin.  The  above  descrip- 
tion applies  to  purpura  in  perhaps  its 
mildest  form ;  when  more  severe,  the  spots 
or  blotches  are  spread  over  the  body,  and 
blood  is  discharged  from  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  nose,  mouth,  stomach, 
bowels,  bladdcr,*&c.,  constituting  a  most 
fatal  affection,  which  may  occur  either 
alone,  or  in  connexion  with  other  diseases, 
such  as  fever,  measles,  small-pox,  &c.  Such 
a  disease  as  purpura  is  of  course  not  one 
for  domestic  management,  and  ought,  if 
possible,  on  its  earhest  appearance,  to  be 
confided  to  proper  medical  care.  It  may 
occur  in  the  strong  and  plethoric,  in  which 
case,  of  course,  lowering  measures,  perhaps 
bleeding,  may  be  called  for,  or  at  least  free 
purging,  with  calomel  and  jalap,  or  calomel 
and  colocynth ;  the  administration,  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  of  one  or  two  drachms  of 
Epsom  salts,  dissolved  in  water,  each  dose 
being  acidulated  with  fifteen  drops  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  would  be  very  suitable 
treatment. 

Most  frequently,  purpura  is  a  disease  of 
debility,  and  requires  treatment  the  very 
reverse  of  lowering ;  quinine,  in  grain  doses, 
three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  will  be  useful,  along  with  strong 
animal  broths,  wine,  or  porter,  and  tonic 
remedial  measures  generuly.  Turpentine, 
in  ten  or  fifteen  drop  doses,  given  three  or 
four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  has 
proved  an  invaluable  remedy.  Having  been 
found  useful  in  different  species  of  hemorr- 
liage,  the  juice  of  the  common  nettle  might, 
in  places  where  oUier  remedies  are  not  pro- 
curable, prove  of  service. 

Where  the  tendency  to  purpura  exists, 
with  debility,  means  of  strengthening  should 
be  resorted  to  which  have  been  recom- 
mended under  article — Debility,  In  every 
case,  however,  whether  threatened  or  actual. 


a  medical  man   must  be  called  without 
delay. 

PURULENT  —  connsting  of  pus  or 
matter. — See  Put, 

PUS,  or  Matter — ^is,  or  rather  ought  to 
be,  a  smooth,  yellow,  cream-like  fluid;  when 
warm  it  exhales  a  faint  sickly  odour.  Under 
the  microscope,  pus  is  seen  to  consist  of  gra- 
nules— somewhat  larger  than  the  globules 
of  the  blood — which  float  in  a  transparent 
serous  fluid.  The  above  are  the  properties 
of  healthy  pus,  which,  however,  may  differ 
very  greatly  frx)m  the  standard ;  it  may  be 
thin,  and  serous,  or  flaky  as  it  is  in  a  scrofu- 
lous abscess ;  it  may  be  bloody,  it  may  be 
fetid,  &c.  Pus  is  a  consequent  of  inflam- 
mation, its  formation  is,  in  fact,  the  **  ter- 
mination'^ of  that  process  by  '*  suppuration* 
— see  In/lammation — and  may  be  formed 
in  various  situations  and  textures.  It  is 
the  most  general  secretion  from  an  ulcer. 
When  contained  in  a  cavity  formed  in  the 
substance  of  any  of  the  bodily  tissues,  it 
constitutes  an  abscess ;  it  is  a  frequent  con- 
sequence of  inflammation,  either  of  mucous 
or  of  serous  membranes,  in  the  one  case 
constitutiug  a  purulent  discharge,  in  the 
other,  a  purulent  effusion,  such  as  takes 
place  into  the  chest.  In  some  cases,  it  ii 
extremely  difficult  to  disting^uish  the  mu- 
cous, purulent,  and  muco-purulent  dis- 
charges from  mucous  membranes,  fitnn 
one  another.  Less  importance  is  now  at- 
tached to  the  distinction  than  formerly. 

Refer  to — Abscess — Injlammaiion — fecr- 
ation. 

PUSTULES— are  elevations  on,  and 
partly  in  the  skin,  which  contain  matter.  A 
pustule  may  commence  as  such,  when  it  J 
usually  conical  in  shape,  or  it  may  com- 
mence as  a  vesicle,  as  in  the  cases  of  small- 
pox or  cow-^ox ;  the  vesicle,  in  the  first 
place,  contaming  transparent  lymph  or 
fluid,  and  its  contents  afterwards  becom- 
ing purulent,  constituting  it  a  pustule. 

Refer  to — Skin^  Diseases  of, 

PUTREFACTION,  or  Putrctactivb 
Fermentation — is  the  peculiar  chemical 
change  imdergone  by  many  organized 
bodies  after  death.  The  following  extracts 
on  this  subiect  from  Liebig's  *'  Letters  on 
Chemistry,  *  are  full  of  interest  and  in- 
struction : — •*The  proximate  cause  of  these 
changes,  which  occur  in  organized  bodies 
after  death,  is  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  on  many  of  their  constituents.  This 
action  only  takes  place  when  water,  that  is, 
moisture,  is  present,  and  requires  a  certain 
temperature.  This  influence  of  atmospheric 
oxygen  is  very  distinctly  seen  in  fruits  and 
other  soft  parts  of  vegetables,  when,  by  an 
injury  to  their  surface,  the  juice  comes  into 


*  Iq  seyere  and  fatal  cai«s,  blood  lias  been  found  etfiised  Into  the  substance  of  the  brahk 
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firect  contact  with  the  air.  When  an  apple 
it  bniised  at  one  point,  a  process  of  decom- 
poation  begins  m>m  the  injured  part ;  a 
brown  spot  appears,  which  increases  in  a 
regular  concentric  circle,  till  at  last  the 
wltola  apple  becomes  rotten,  or  is  changed 
iiito  a  brown,  soft, -viscid  mass/'  "In  like 
maimer,  a  process  of  decomposition  sets  in, 
ifter  death,  in  the  bodies  of  men  and  ani- 
mall,  which  begins  in  the  inside,  in  those 
pttti;  such  as  the  lungs,  which  are  in  con- 
tact with  the  air.  When  there  are  wounds, 
it  tpreads  from  them,  and  in  diseases  from 
the  diseased  part ;  so  that,  in  many  cases, 
detth  itself  is  nothing  else  than  the  result 
of  i  decomposition  going  on  in  an  inward 
part ;  with  the  disease,  of  which  it  is  the 
proximate  cause,  this  process  begins,  and  it 
continues  after  death.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  phenomena  is  certainly  this, 
that  in  many  cases,  the  change  once  begim 
inorganic  matters,  continues  when,  after 
transient  contact  with  the  air,  the  atmos- 
pheric oxygen  is  entirely  excluded."  "  All 
tfaeK  processes  of  decomposition  which 
begin  m  a  part  of  an  organic  substance, 
mm.  the  application  of  an  external  cause, 
and  which  spread  through  the  whole  mass, 
with  or  without  the  co-operation  of  that 
cmse,  have  been  called  the  processes  of 
ptttrefiiction."  '*  The  number  of  substances 
ooeturing  in  nature,  which  are  truly  pu* 
fRaeible — that  is,  capable  of  putrefaction — 
is  lingnlarly  small ;  but  they  are  every- 
wboe  diffused,  and  form  part  of  every  or- 
gnized  being.  Before  all  other  substances, 
this  Moperty  of  putrescibility  belongs  to  the 
^ugbly  complex  matters  of  Uie  animal  and 
^^g^tahle  kmgdoms,  which  contain  nitrogen 
lod  inlphur;  such  as  albumen,  fibrine, 
'SMine,  gdatine,  and  the  like."  One  of  the 
Boat  remarkable  properties  of  putrcscible 
■nbitances,  is  their  power  of  exciting  fer- 
B^tation  in  bodies  capable  of  this  change. 
""See  Ftrmentation, 


been  derived  from  the  atmosphere  take  the 
gaseous  form  and  return  to  the  air ;  those 
which  the  earth  had  yielded,  return  to  the 
soil.  Death,  followed'  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  dead  generation,  is  the  source  (medium  ?) 
of  life  for  a  new  one.  The  same  atom  of 
carbon,  which,  as  a  constituent  of  a  mus- 
cular fibre  in  the  heart  of  a  man,  assists  to 
propel  the  blood  through  his  frame,  was, 
perhaps,  n  constituent  of  the  heart  of  one  of 
his  ancestors ;  and  any  atom  of  nitrogen  in 
our  brain  has,  perhaps,  been  a  part  of  the 
brain  of  an  Egyptian  or  a  negro.  As  the 
intellect  of  the  men  of  this  generation  draws 
the  food  required  for  its  development  and 
cultivation  from  the  products  of  the  intel- 
lectual activity  of  former  times,  so  may  the 
constituents  or  elements  of  the  bodies  of  a 
former  generation  pass  into  and  become 
parts  of  our  own  frames. 

'*  Finally,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  the  origin  and  propagation  of  putrefac- 
tion in  organic  atoms,  the  question  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  many  contagions  and 
miasms  becomes  capable  of  a  simple  solu- 
tion, and  may  be  reduced  to  the  follow- 
ing :— 

**  Are  there  facts  which  prove  that  certain 
states  of  transformation  or  putrefaction  in  a 
substance,  are  likewise  propagated  to  parts 
or  constituents  of  the  hving  animal  body ; 
that,  by  contact  with  the  putrescent  mat- 
ter, the  same  or  a  similar  condition  is  pro- 
duced on  such  parts  as  that  in  which  the 
particles  of  the  putrescent  body  are  ?  Ths 
question  must  be  decidedly  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

**  It  is  a  fact  that  dead  bodies  in  dissect- 
ing rooms  frequently  pass  into  a  state  of 
decomposition,  which  is  communicated  to 
the  blood  in  tlie  living  body.  The  slightest 
cuts  with  the  scalpel  used  in  dissecting 
often  cause  a  very  dimgerous,  and  even  fated 
disease.  The  observation  of  Magendie, 
that  putrid  blood,  brain,  bile  or  pus,  when 


.  "The  grand  natural  process  of  putrefac-    laid  on  fresh  wounds,  produce  in  animals, 
tioQf  of  the  dissolution  of  all  compounds  i  vomiting;  languor,  and  death,  after  a  longer 


^^R&ed  in  living  organisms,  begins  imme* 
^^ly  after  death,  when  the  manifold 
'^'uea^  no  longer  act,  \mder  the  influence 
of  which  they  were  produced.  The  com- 
ponnds  formed  in  the  bodies  of  animals 


or  shorter  interval,  has  not  yet  been  con- 
tradicted. 

"Further,  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  use  of 
various  articles  of  food,  such  as  flesh,  ham, 
sausages,  if  m  a  certain  state  of  decomposi- 


*ttd  of  plants  undergo,  in  the   air,   and    tion,  is  followed  in  healthy  persons  by  the 
^th  the  aid    of    moisture,    a   series    of  '  mont  dangerous  and  even  fatal  symptoms, 
tbanges,  the  last  of  which  are  the  con-        "  These  facts  prove  that  animal  matter, 
^[^'lion  of  their  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,    in  a  certain  state  of  decomposition,  is  capa- 
**•  their  hydrogen  into   water,    of   their    ble  of  exciting  a  morbid  action  in  the  body 


•'utrogen  into  ammonia,  of  their  sulphur 
'»»to  sulphuric  acid.  Thus  their  elements 
fetuaie  the  forms  in  which  they  can  again 
^e  as  fi)od  to  a  new  generation  of  plants 
»na  animals.    Those  eU'ments  which  had 
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of  healthy  individuals.  Now,  since  by  the 
term  products  of  diseased  action,  nothing 
else  can  be  meant  than  parts  or  constituents 
of  the  livinR  body,  which  are  in  a  state  of 
change,  in  form  and  quality  different  from 
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the  normal  one,  it  is  evident,  that  so  long  as 
this  state  continues,  and  the  change  is  not 
completed,  the  disease  ma^r  be  conmiuni- 
cated  to  a  second  or  third  indiyidual,  and 
so  on. 

•*  Besides,  when  we  consider,  that  aU 
those  substonces  which  destroy  the  com- 
mnnicability  or  arrest  the  propagation  of 
contagions  and  miasms,  are  likewise  such 
as  arrest  all  processes  of  putrefaction  or 
fermentation ;  that  imder  the  influence  of 
empyreumatic  bodies,  such  as  pyroligneous 
acio,  which  powerfully  oppose  putremction, 

iliena 


the  diseased  action  in  malignant  suppurat- 
ing wounds  is  entirely  chfuiged ;  that  in  a 
number  of  contagious  diseases,  especially 
in  typhus,  ammonia,  free  or  combmed,  is 
founa  in  the  expired  air,  in  the  liquid  and 
solid  excreta — in  the  latter  as  ammonio 
phosphate  of  magnesia— it  seems  impossible 
any  longer  to  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the 
origin  and  propagation  of  many  contagious 
diseases. 

"  Finally,  it  is  an  observation  universally 
made,  and  which  ma^  be  regarded  as  estab- 
lished, that  the  origm  of  epidemic  diseases 
may  often  be  referred  to  the  putre£Bu:tion  of 
great  masses  of  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ters ;  that  miasmic  diseases  are  found  epi- 
demic, where  decomposition  of  organic  sub- 
stances constancy  goes  on  in  inarshy  and 
damp  districts,  lliese  diseases  also  become 
epidemic,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
after  inundations ;  and  also  in  places  where 
a  large  number  of  persons  are  crowded  to- 
gether with  imperfect  ventilation,  as  in 
ships,  in  prisons,  and  in  besieged  fortresses. 
But  in  no  case  may  we  so  securely  reckon 
on  the  occurrence  of  epidemic  diseases,  as 
when  a  marshy  surface  has  been  dried  up 
by  continued  heat,  or  when  extensive  inun- 
dations are  followed  by  intense  heat." 

In  connection  with  the  above,  the  follow- 
ing instructive  anecdote  is  related  in  the 
appendix  to  the  publication  from  which  the 
foregoing  extracts  are  taken : — 

**  In  order  to  procure  a  roast  for  Easter, 
C — ,  in  It — ,  desired  his  family  to  set  a 
snare  for  a  roebuck.  Accordingly,  one  of 
these  poor  animals  was  caught  in  the  snare, 
which,  as  its  head  and  breast  had  passed 
through,  held  it  by  the  hinder  part  of  the 
body,  the  abdomen  and  pelvis  being  en- 
closed in  the  cord,  so  that  it  must  have 
succumbed  after  a  most  agonising  struggle. 
It  was  found  next  day  dead." 

*'  The  master  and  mistress  of  the  family 
eat  on  £aster-day  the  best  part  of  the 
dainty ;  the  servants  had  litUe ;  the  re- 
mainaer  was  laid  in  vinegar,  but  not  eaten. 

**  On  the  same  day,  all  in  the  family  who 
nad  eaten  of  the  venison  observed  a  striking 
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dryness  of  the  mouth,  opprcsaion  at  t 
stomach,  and  nausea;  the  featorea  in  i 
became  anxious  and  pale ;  all  complain 
of  oppression  of  the  nead,  giddiness,  m 
great  weariness  of  the  limbs.  The  mast 
lost  his  sight  for  several  days,  and  in  ahc 
there  now  began  a  series  of 


symptoms,  requiring  in  xn&nr  ways  i 
assistance  of  a  medical  man.  The  huabai 
was  only  restored  to  health  m  July,  b 
the  wife  never  recovered :  she  linger 
more  than  two  years,  and  at  last  died  afi 
severe  sufferings.  The  daufditer,  the  ma 
servant,  the  maid,  who  had  eaten  little 
the  tortured  animal,  were  soon  cured.  T 
symptoms  in  manyrespeets  recalled  the 
of  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  rabid  auima 
and  of  the  sausage  poison  of  Wirtemburg 

With  respect  to  that  theory  whic^  regar 
the  putrefaction  of  animal  matters,  as  pr 
duced  by  microscopic  animalcula^  lieb 
remarks :  **  To  ascribe  putrefaction  to  ti 
presence  of  animalculss,  is  aa  inatian 
as  it  would  be  to  ascribe  to  the  beeU 
whose  food  is  derived  from  animal  excret 
or  to  the  mites  in  cheese,  the  state  oi  d 
composition  of  the  excreta  or  of  t^  dieea 
The  presence  of  animalculse,  vHiidi  a 
often  found  in  prodigious  numbers  in  p 
trefying  matters,  cannot,  in  itself^  be  oo 
sidered  wonderfiil,  since  these  *««wiaU  f^ 
there  the  conditions  of  their  nutrition  ai 
development  combined.  It  is  quite  cextai 
however,  that  in  their  presence  putrefaetk 
is  exceedingly  accelerated.  Their  nutritk 
presupposes  the  consumption  of  paitid 
of  the  putrefying  body  for  their  own  d 
velopment.  Its  more  rapid  destmctk 
must  be  the  necessary  consequence." 

The  extreme  interest  ana  importim 
which  surroimd  the  processes  o£  putnsfiM 
tion,  must  be  the  apology  for  the  lengt 
of  the  above  extracts  on  tne  subject,  fitn 
perhaps  the  first  living  authority  on  thet 
matters.  Whether  we  regard  putrefaetio! 
in  a  sanitary  or  hygienic  point  of  view,  a 
the  originator  of  disease,  when  fawmrtd  k 
man's  ignorance  or  eareleunestf  or  as  tin 
process  by  which  the  material  atoms  of  a 
generation  which  has  passed  away,  tr 
again  started  on  their  mission  to  ftamau 
material  clothing  for  a  generation  liring  oi 
to  live,  our  attention  is  alike  deserved. 

Refer  to-^Fermentation,  jc. 

PYLORUS.  — See  Alimentary  Owwrf- 
Stomach, 

PYROLIGNEOUS  ACID— is  acetic  icW 
obtained  by  the  '*  destructive  distillatioa' 
of  wood. 

Refer  to~^Acetid  Acid, 

PYROSIS.— See  Water-lnmh. 


QUA 

QUACK,*OUACKERY,  and  QUACK 
MEDICINES.— The  origin  of  the  term 
qnaek  is  doabtfal ;  it  is  sometimes  derived 
from  '*qiiack  salber/'  the  German  for 
quieksilTer,  or  mercury,  which  was  first 
nnd  by  irregnlar  practitioners.  However 
that  may  be,  the  terms  **  quack"  and 
"qiiackery"  are  not  now  confined  to  medi- 
cal matters,  bat  are  applied  generally,  to 
thoae  who  pretend  to  exercise  functions  of 
wfaich  fhey  are  incapable,  and  who  support 
tiieirpiretniskms  yrith  deceit,  and  generally 
vni  unpndence. 

Hiftory  has  proved,  and  facts  of  the  pre- 
test day  testify,  that  of  all  the  oi>ening8  for 
deention  and  diicanery  in  connexion  with 
the  «— i"»g«  of  man  with  .man,  medicine 
opcBf  one  of  the  vridest. 

la  Inrmer  times,  when  even  the  learned 

cntBtamed  most  crude  and  erroneous  ideas 

of  mnehof  the  structure,  and  of  most  of  the 

fimctions  of  tiie  living  body,  and  when  the 

iiia«  of  the  "peapie  were  in  the  most  perfect 

^Snaianoe  on  thlese  points ;  when,  moreover, 

•vpentition   was  rife,  when  charms   and 

lung's  touches  were  trusted  to  cure  disease, 

^hen  occult  virtues,  dependent  upon  all 

Aorti  of  &ncied  and  fimciful  conditions  and 

dicomstanoea,  were  considered  to  be  active 

or  not  aecoiding  to  the  observance  of  these 

<^oiiditioins  and  circumstances ;  when,  it  is 

observed,  these  things  prevailed,  it  cannot 

P«rtMps  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  people 

<^^iieved  the  man  who  coiud  lie  most  glibly, 

^'idiHio  held  out  the  most  specious  promises, 

^^  eoonexion  vrith  that  dearest  possession 

^C  man— dearest,  at  least,  when  lost—his 

^^shh.    Tho  most  natural  thing  for  igno- 

and  superstition  was,  to  believe  the 

~  out  mystery.    But  is  it  natural,  or 

reasonable,  that  the  foolish  belief  in 

*^yiterious  cures  and  quack  panaceas,  should 

kttfll  prevail  at  the  present  day,  and  that  the 

*^est  notorious  quacks  should  amass  im- 

ywnte  fortunes,  smiply  by  gulling  the  many 

^^E^dish  }    Baasonable  or  not,  the  fact  is  in- 

^Qntioveitible ;  reasonable  or  not,  it  is  to 

^^  accounted  for  by   the   almost  perfect 

^^iioranoe  which  still  prevails,  even  amongst 

*^  W¥Mt  educated  cUueee,  of  the  structure 

^>id  functions  of  their  own  frames,  of  the 

'^^uirements  of  their  own  constitutions, 

*<id  of  the  true  principles  on  which  the  latter 

^■^  to  be  presenred  in  soundness  and  health, 

^  to  be  treated  when  afflicted  with  disease. 

^^oreover,  the  principles  of  health,  in  health, 

*^  extend,  or  ought  to  extend,  to  the 

vnanagement  of  illness,  when  health  is  sought 

^^  be  restored.    These  principles  are  too 

^^Qcpiently  dwelt  upon  in  the  various  sanitary 

^■wles  in  this  work,  to  require  reiteration 

^^butfit  is  once  more  repeated,  they  ought 
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to  be  part  of  the  education  of  all.  The 
diffusion  of  such  knowledge  vnll,  and 
can,  p»ut  an  end  to  quackery ;  and  yet  the 
diffusion  of  such  knowledge  is  dreaded  and 
condemned  even  by  some  medical  men,  who 
seek  legal  enactments  against  the  irregular 
practitioner  and  his  practices,  in  the  vain 
idea  that  these  will  prevent  the  credulous 
and  ignorant,  from  resorting  to  the  man  who 
lies  most  to  their  ignorance,  or  flatters  their 
blind  prejudices  most  imscrupulously. 

Quacks,  generally,  may  be  divided  into 
those  who  quack  for  profit,  and  those  who 
are  merely  amateurs,  the  latter  class  inclu- 
ding the  Lady  Bountifiils  and  others,  who, 
not  content,  with  using  such  simple  means 
of  alleviating  disease  or  suffermg,  amid 
their  neighbours,  as  can  be  safely  employed, 
must,  without  neceaaityt  got  handling  such 
edged  tools  as  antimony,  calomel,  &c.,  &c., 
and  vrith  considerable  vigour  too,  very  often, 
without  having  given  themselves*  much 
trouble  to  get  any  idea  of  the  proper  mode 
of,  and  reasons  for  the  administration  of 
what  they  prescribe — such  practices  can- 
not be  too  strongly  condemned.  When  such 
a  combination  of  circumstances  occurs,  that 
the  immediate  care  of  dangerous  accident  or 
illness,  devolves  upon  some  intelligent  or 
responsible  individual,  in  the  absence  of,  or 
at  least  until  the  arrival  of  a  medical  man,  it 
is  quite  admissible  to  use  even  active  mea- 
sures, such  as  are  often  recommended  in 
the  present  work,  if  proper  precaution  be 
observed ;  but  this  is  very  different  from  per- 
sons, without  necessity,  and  for  the  mere 
love  of  amateur  quackery,  taking  upon 
themselves  the  management  of  cases  of 
serious  disease.  "  Without  entering  upon 
that  difficult  n'ound  which  correct  prof^- 
sional  knowledge,  and  educated  judgment, 
can  alone  permit  to  be  safely  trodden,  there 
is  a  wide  and  extensive  field  for  exertion, 
and  for  usefulness,  open  to  the  unprofes- 
sional, in  the  kindly  offices  of  a  true  do- 
mestic medicine,  and  in  the  timely  help 
and  solace  of  a  simple  household  surgery.  ' 

'*But  when  it  is  remembered,  how  the 
nicest  judgment  that  observation  and  expe- 
rience can  form,  the  most  patient  attention, 
aided  by  practised  ear  and  eye,  by  microscope 
and  test  tube,  are  frequently  necessary,  to 
enable  the  conscientious  physician  to  judge  of 
his  case  before  he  can  apply  the  remedy,  it  is 
evident  how  great  must  be  the  responsibility 
of  those  who,  in  rashness  or  ignorance,  ven- 
ture upon  the  treatment  of  serious  disease, 
either  in  their  own  persons  or  in  those  of 
others ;  incapable  of  judging  of  its  nature, 
still  less  capable  are  they  of  selecting  the 
appropriate  treatment.  There  is,  however, 
a  vast  difference  between  the  management 
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of  real  disease,  and  of  ordinary  ailment— 
between  endeavouring  to  strike  at  the  root, 
or  oidy  to  relieve  the  symptoms.  Any  im- 
professional  man,  or  woman  either,  in  this 
Kingdom,  who,  with  all  the  facility  that  there 
is  for  procuring  skilled  advice,  ventures  to 
take  tne  medical  management  of  a  case  of 
real  illness,  acts  most  unwarrantably.  Still 
less  justifiable  is  interference,  with  cases 
upon  which  a  medical  man  is  already  in 
attendance, — see  Advice,  Medical, 

The  qtiacks,  whose  sole  object  is  gain,  are 
divisible  into  those  who  sell  some  nostrum, 
and  those  who  profess  to  investigate  and 
prescribe  for  diseases. 

The  quack  medicines  sold  as  such  under 
the  seal  of  Qovemmeut,  are  of  every  variety ; 
some  profess  to  cure  everything,  and  there- 
fore carry  absurdity  so  plainl}r  on  the  sur- 
face, tiiat  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any 
persons  being  sufficiently  credulous  to 
employ  ihem;  ouiers  are  more  circum- 
scnbed  in  their  professions,  but  yet,  as 
far  as  they  go,  are  advertised  as  inffdlibles. 
One  instance  will  demonstrate  the  daneer 
of  trusting  to  them.  Under  such  artides 
as  ^'  Debility,"  &c.,  &c.,  it  has  heen 
pointed  out,  that  there  is  a  false  weakness, 
to  be  distinguished  from  that  which  is  really 
dependent  on  actual  debility,  both  being 
accompanied  with  languid  depression.  For 
such  a  condition,  many  quackpills  and  the 
like  are  advertised,  they  relieve  '*  languor, 
nervous  depression,  &c."  Such  pills  are 
generally  powerful  purgatives,  and  by  their 
strong  action  in  this  vv^ay,  perhaps,  relieve 
some  individual  suffering  imder  the  languor 
of  an  oppressed  system  ;  he  is  delighted  at 
the  change,  and  meeting  his  invalid  friend, 
who  is  suffering  from  the  real  debility  of 
incipient  consumption,  or  from  some  other 
disease,  persuades  him  to  try  the  wonderful 
pills,  need  it  be  said,  with  how  great  pro- 
bable, perhaps  irremediable  ii^ury.  It  would 
be  easy  to  multiply  instances ;  one  is  enough. 

Of  the  prescribing  quacks,  some  are  so 
wonderfrdly  skilful  as  not  to  require  to  see 
their  patient ;  these  include  me  '*  water 
doctors" — ^not  the  hydropathists,  but  the 
"  casters"  of  the  urine,  those  who  require 
merely  to  see  the  urine,  and  therefrom  pro- 
nounce the  verdict  of  life  or  death,  or  send 
medicines  accordingly.  The  chemical  and 
microscopic  examination  of  the  urine  is, 
indeed,  to  the  physician,  a  most  valuable  aid 
in  the  investigation  of  disease,  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  symptoms  of  a 
case  ;  but  to  imagine  that  its  inspection  yield 
any  definite  or  trustworthy  information  to 
the  ignorant  and  illiterate  **  water  caster," 
ignorant  alike  of  the  nature  of  the  secretion 
from  which  he  or  she— for  there  are  female  | 
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quacks  of  this  kind— profiBnes  to  derii 
information,  ignorant  of  the  atmctiire  c 
frmctions  of  the  animal  body,  is  too  abnnrd 
In  such  cases,  as,  indeed,  in  those  of  tib 
prescribing  quacks  ffenerally,  the  system  c 
OBud  is  supported  dy  lying  assertions  am 
promises,  and  by  working  upon  the  feaza  c 
the  unfortunate  dupes;   this  is  espedaU; 
the  case  in  those  who  profess  the  venerei 
department,  and  who  cannot  be  too  can 
fully  shunned.    The  most  shameful  in^ 
sitions  are  practised  by  this  deacriptioii  o 
quack,  and   the    consequences    are   vcr 
serious.    The  conduct  m  newspaper  pdh' 
Ushers  in  giving  currency  to  announcement 
connected  with  this  obscene  and  *^'«pVTti?n 
phase  of  quackery  is  most  reprehensible 
Some  quack-prescribers  followtheirbuamei 
on  the  strength,  real  ar  pretended,of  havbii 
received  the  **  receipts, '  as  they  are  popa< 
larly  called,  of  some  predecessor,  regular  o 
irregular.  £v&.\  supposing  such  "  rec»mrts' 
were  good  for  anything,  it  would  be  diffieal 
to  prove  that  meir   possession  gave  tiu 
fEUiulty  of  applying  them ;  but  the  fict  ia 
with  exception  of  a  few  general  medicines, 
such  as  the  common  aperient  piUs,  evo^ 
case  of  disease,  every  constitution  almost, 
requires  some  modification  in  the  medieinci 
prescribed,  and  the  same  prescription  is  nc 
more  applicable  to  three  or  four  mfierent  in- 
dividuals than  the   same  coat  would  be 
moreover,  almost  evorr  case  of  illnen  calk 
for  changes  and  modifications  of  medidne 
to  meet  the  ever-changing  symptoms  whi^ 
occur,  but  the  quack  panacea  ignores  bqckl 
distinction,  and  professes  by  its  wonderf^ 
property  of  curing  at  once,  to  cut  the  Goao 
dian  knot— well  if  it  does  not  do  thif  t»; 
cutting  the  thread  of  life  at  the  same  timite- 
As  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  (itmi 
disease  with  full  advantage  unless  he  has 
acquired  by  education  a  sufficient  amomii  of 
^G  very  varied  knowledge,  both  theor^iol 
and  practical,  which  is  now  embraced  widm 
the  limits  of  medical  science;  so,  eroy 
man  who  undertakes  the  treatment  of  distniii 
as  a  practitioner,  without  such  knowleto 
necessarily  fiBklls  imder  the  designation  of  a 
quack,  because  he  pretends  to  that  whiidiltf 
does  not  possess— he  deceives.    It  is  tnM^ 
many  receive  the  necessary  educatiim.  nd 
yet  follow  out  irregular  theories  andffloj* 
of  practice ;  if,  in  doing  so,  they  dowim 
it  is  unfortunate,  but  if  the  error  is  fbUowed 
in  sincerity,  the  follower  cannot  jwdyW 
called  a  quack.    On  the  other  han^.vM 
upholder  of  the  most  orthodox  ined^^ 
may  do  so  in  a  quackiih  manner,  i^  in  bn 
practice,  he  makes  a  display  of  aet^^ 
either  of  investigating  or  of  treating  dii^ 
which  are  not  requisite.  Such  thingi  icmti^ 
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beetnie  inumiiee  abonncU.  Aianymtem 

oTmedieiu  prmctice  may  be  oonyertea  into 

oBeof  quackeiTySO  may  any  medicinal  agent, 

efn  that  wfaicn  is  fafest  when  properly  used, 

bBOOiiie,  in  the  hands  of  the  unprincipled 

cuirie,  an  agent  for  eyil.     In  net,  quack 

Hfitirines  generally,  are  compounds  of  orugs 

liuck  are  regularly  and  daQy  prescribed  by 

aedinl  men ;  it  is  not  in  the  composition, 

oiitit  is  in  the  ^»plication  of  the  compound 

tkat  wiM«»KtAf  is  done.    If  it  be  matter  of 

iodi&renoe  when  a  purgative,  an  anod}'ne, 

or  anj  other  medicine  is  taken,  what  me- 

didne  of  the  class,  so  as  it  belongs  to  the 

dan,  is  selected;  or  if  it  matters  not  whether 

iu  peeoliar  action  is  suited  to  the  case  and 

'^wittitutimi  of  the  patient  or  not,  and  if  the 

same  dooaa  are  suitable  for  all :  then  may 

quack  eompounds»  each  professing  to  do 

mors  than  another,  be  permitted,  unchal- 

iengedf  to  go  forth  on  their  errands  of  mia- 

chut,  uider  the  sign  and  seal  of  gorem- 

nasttt ;  bat,  if  a  medical  adviser  requires  to 

imestigate  his  case,  to  weigh  in  his  own 

xsiiBd  me  constitution,  circumstances,  and 

of  his  patient,   and  finally  to 


■g^kct  from  the  atores  of  his  own  experience 
Avid  that  of  others,  the  best  adapted  remedy 
ov  remedies,  it  must  be  evidcoit  to  erery 
i-cHlacting  mind,  either  that  these  latter  ne- 
c^dsitiea  enjoin^  upon  the  man  of  educated 
x^a^indand  aense,  area  tiasue  of  deceptions  and 
n>>aaBa,  or  that  the  whole  syatem  of  quack 
Wftcdidnea  musi  be  founded  upon  fraud,  and 
^|k%at  it  flourishes  upon  credulity  which  be- 
^«Tcs  specious  lies,  or  puts  trust  in  the 
^^aly  oMained  testimonials  of  some  weak- 
^^ainded  indiriduals,  such  as  are  to  be  found 
^<a.  sU  ranks  and  classes.    It  is  difficult  to 
^keeoont  for  the  eager  credulit^r  and  secure 
^>adifincnce  with  iniich,  otherwise  sensible, 
P^AStMiS  swallow  or  use  what  they  believe  to 
^^  aganta  capaUe  of  acting  powmully  upon 
^htSx  own  bodies,  whilst  all  they  know  of 
Uaese  agents  is,  that  they  are  put  forth  hj 
Penons  they  know  nothing  of  beyond  their 
VifertisementB  filled  with  assertions  so  impu- 
dent, or  attempts  at  deception  so  palpable, 
^'bat  the  wonder  is  they  do  not  defeat  their 
^wn  ends.    Perhaps  fow  would  be  inclined 
to  trost  an  individual  whom  they  had  de- 
fected in  the  attempt  to  cheat  them  by 
offering  a  forced  ch^sk,  with,  perhaps,  the 
Precaotion  tiULcn   to  place  the  would-be 
^'eeeivcr  out  of  the  readi  of  the  law,  by  the 
clungg  of  ^  letter  in  a  name ;  and  yet  peo- 
ple an  gulled  daily  by  some  such  devices, 
**kd  f«n^fff*i^  names,  vrith  some  slight  alter- 
*taoa  in  spelling,  are  made  the  attractions 
^  which  an  unprincipled  vendor  seeks  to 
Puff  off  his  wares.   Come  frxmi  what  autho- 
rity it  mayp  as  soon  as  a  medicine,  or  com- 
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bination  of  medicines,  is  held  forth  aa  a 
"  cure,"  irrespective  of  contingent  circum- 
stances, it  becomes  a  quack  medicine;  in 
other  words,  it  becomes  a  source  of  danger 
to  some,  probably  to  many.  The  passion 
for  gambling  is  a  very  widely  distributed 
one ;  and  as  men  will  risk  their  fortunes, 
their  liberty,  upon  the  throw  of  the  dice, 
BO  it  can  only  be  the  same  love  of  hazard, 
that  induces  many  of  them  to  risk  the 
possibility  of  injury,  asainst  the  possible 
recovery  of  some  of  uiese  great  goods, 
those  prises  of  health,  which  thev  have 
time  back  thrown  away,  but  which  are 
now  held  out  as  the  tempting  baits  of  the 
speculator. 

Solomon's  Balm  of  Qilead  realized  a 
handsome  fortune  for  ita  promulgator,  of 
whom  the  following  anecdote  is  told: — 
Being  asked  how  it  was  that  people  bought 
his  medicine  so  freely,  he  rcpliecC  "  Of  ten 
men  who  para  my  door,  nine,  at  least  as  far 
as  medicine  is  concerned,  are  fools  ;  if  you 
will  give  me  the  nine  fools  for  customers, 
the  reg^ular  practitioner  may  keep  the  one 
who  is  wise  m  theae  mattera."* 

In  advocating  the  doctrine  that  quackery 
is  only  to  be  successfully  combatted  by 
impartmg  to  people  generally  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  enable  Uiem  to  see 
through  the  deceptions  of  the  charlatan, 
the  author  does  not  by  any  means  dissent 
from  the  suppression  of  quackery  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law,  at  present,  as  a 
means  of  protecting  the  people  till  they  con 

grotect  themselves ;  for,  as  it  must  be  long 
efore  information  is  sufficiently  diffused  to 
efiect  the  end  proposed,  in  the  meanwhile, 
the  external  guard  ought  to  be  substituted, 
till  the  dictates  of  educated  intelligence  are 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Governments 
ought  to  protect  the  poor  and  ignorant  in 
these  matters,  instead  of  throwing  the 
**  patent"  protection  over  deleterious  com- 
poimds,  which  destroy  annually  so  many 
of  the  people.  A  case  m  point,  of  the  inju- 
rious action  of  quackery,  has  come  under 
the  author's  notice  lately.  A  labouring 
man,  sufiering  from  obscure  internal  disease, 
for  which  he  has  been  treated  without  relief 
both  in  private  and  in  the  wards  of  a  gene- 
ral hospital,  is  induced,  by  the  fair  pro- 
mises and  lying  opinions  of  an  itinerant 
quack,  to  resort  to  him  for  advice  (?),  given, 
whilst  the  medicine  is  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  five  shillings  a  bottle,  and  paid  for  at  the 
time;  at  the  same  time  the  poor  man  is 
applying  for  parish  relief,  and  his  fomily 
in  want.  lie  is  to  be  cured  in  three 
weeks;  that  is,  he  is  to  pay  fifteen  shil- 
lings, and  by  the  time  the  quack  has 
reaped  that  amount,  got  toicether  aomeham 


*  TMsMlSbntsd  qiDMk  SMdidBe,  whidi  emptied  the  poekeU  and  ixnpoMd  opoo  the  credaTltj  of  so  maof, 
«aii  to  eooilat  of  nethlnff  mora  tlum  nun  and  Dlik. 
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ttfM,atfintieem8  almost  to  threaten  life,  the 
ifter  reaction  must  not  be  lost  sight  of^  and 
the  means  of  reliering  the  depression  admi- 
nistered with  a  sparing  and  judicious  hand. 
When  reaction  can  be  procured  by  the 
natoral  powers  or  resiliance  of  the  system, 
hj  external  warmth,  and  hj  warm,  compa- 
ntireljr  unstimulating,  fluids,  such  as  tea, 
&c.,  it  is  better  efitected  than  by  the  use  of 
Bore  powerful  excitants.    In  some  cases, 
bovefer,  the  latter  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  pnserre  life,  and  then  ammonia,  in  some 
km,  but  especially^  as  sal  Tolatile,  alcoholic 
ttnanli,  such  as  wine  and  brandy,  and  the 
oifajeii,  are  all  powerful  promoters  of  re- 
icticsL    In  some  peculiar  cases,  emetics  of 
mnttard,  by  rousmg  the  syst<mi,   greatly 
*tiiit  reactuMi* 

RBADma   ALOUD— and    speaking 
aload  for  a  lensth  of  time,  are  wholesome 
cxereises  for  the  strong,  but  if  carried  to 
•xoeis,  or  even  if  only  practised  moderately, 
niay  produce  in  the  predisposed  injury  to 
the  hmgs,  spitting  of  blood,  or  affection  of 
thstibroat. — See  CUrgyman't  Sore  Throat, 
X*]ie  modification  of  the  respiration  and  cir- 
^^ulatioo  produced  by  continued  loud  speak- 
ing or  reading,  is  also  apt  to  produce  un- 
I^lesnnt  symptoms  in  those  predisposed  to 
^poplectie  or  head  affections.    The  exercise 
of  reading  aloud  has  been  recommended  as 
*>4efiil  in   cases  of  hysteria  and  nervous 


RECREATION— or   the   renovation  of 

powers  of  body  or  mind,  after  they  have 

exhausted  by  toil,  is  one  of  the  Mghcst 

ores  enjoyable  by  man ;  a  real  plea- 

*^Be,  because  it  can  only  be  purchased  by 

^iioae  previous  exertions,  in  the  performance 

*^  which,  although  they  are  exertions,  man 

^eds  that  he  is  fulfillmg  the  ends  of  His 

*^«tnff.    Those  who  live  in  a  constant  round 

^f  what  is  called  pleasure,  the  idle,  the 

^•ontcnn  after  their  work,  do  not  know 

"^hat  true  recreation  is,  cannot  realize  the 

^bofongh  enjoyment  with  which  the  man 

"^fao  works  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 

'^ho,  "^vrhatever  his  hand  findeth  to  do," 

^oes  it  <•  with  all  his  might,"  throws  off  his 

too,  and  takes  to  recreation  in  the  same 

^Marty  spirit  that  he  brings  to  his  daily 

c4bit,  iraatever  that  may  be. 

^  Beereation  is  the  enjoyment  of  man  espe- 
cially, and  the  higher  he  rises  in  the  scale 
^  imt  intellectual  being,  the  more  tho- 
*^oii^y  must  he  ei^joy  it,  the  active  plea- 
fmwile  excitement  of  both  mind  and  body, 
in  eostndistinction  to  **  rest,**  which  is  the 
Pairive  enjoyment  of  repose  after  exertion. 
The  animal  enjoys  rest,  but  can  scnrce  be 
"■std  to  enjoy  recreation ;  the  man  of  physi- 
^tofl  enjoys  rest,  and,  if  the  mind  be  dull 
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and  untutored,  finds  his  chief  enjoyment  in 
the  intervals  of  labour,  in  rest,  like  the 
animal;  rest,  which  recruits  the  physical 
powers,  whilst  the  mind  is  comparatively 
vacanti  But  when  the  mind  is  at  all  inclined 
to  activity,  after  the  rest  which  follows 
action,  comes  the  desire  for  reaction,  for 
recreation,  an  active  state,  more  useful  in 
many  respects  than  rest,  because  it  is  a  state 
of  stimulation,  of  wholesome  excitation,  if 
keptvnthin  proper  bounds.  Such  a  con- 
dition of  moderate  pleasurable  excitement 
of  the  mental  and  physical  powers,  which 
act  and  react  on  one  another,  is  highly  con- 
ducive to  health,  is,  in  Sauct,  a  means  of  pre- 
serving health,  to  which  man,  except  in  a 
very  art\/Mai  state,  is  periodically,  almost 
instinctively  impelled. 

The  subject  of  recreation  involves  a  great 
practical  truth.  Those  who  do  not  work 
cannot  know  recreation;  without  the  action 
there  can  be  no  reaction,  for  the  one  follows 
the  other  as  effect  follows  cause,  and  when 
all  is  in  order,  as  a  necessary  cause. 

Again,  recreation  must  alternate  vnth 
work,  if  the  power  of  working  is  to  be  re- 
tained. If  recreation  cannot  be  enjoyed 
without  work,  neither  can  work  be  enjoyed, 
or  vigorously  pursued  without  recreation ; 
but  the  fact  has  been  greatly  overlooked  in 
this  busy  age,  and  work  is  pursued  imceas- 
ingly,  until,  either  body  or  mind,  sink  under 
the  never-ending  tension,  or,  if  they  do 
endure,  until  the  power  of  taking  recreation 
is  lost,  until  the  mind  becomes  so  immersed 
in  its  daily  engagements,  in  its  daily  routine, 
that  it  cannot  mvest  itself  of  the  trammels 
thrown  around  it.  The  man  becomes  so 
boimd  down  in  the  pursuit  of  money,  of 
power,  of  reputation,  that  he  is  a  slave  to 
his  own  desires,  he  grudges  every  moment 
abstracted  from  the  advancement  of  his 
darling  caret,  he  cannot  recreate.  Here  is 
neither  time  nor  place  to  point  out,  how  far 
this  inordinate  slaving  is  removed  from  the 
true  ends  of  man's  being  in  this  world,  or 
how  little  it  is  in  accordance  as  ajnreparation 
for  another.  It  is  a  system  but  little  cal- 
culated to  afford  either  continued  health, 
or  happiness,  or  usefulness,  in  man*s  daily 
life  ;  the  physical  powers  must  eventually 
give  way  under  it  if  persevered  in,  and  dys- 
pepsia, miserable  hypochondriasis,  para- 
lysis, and  cerebral  disease  be  the  protwble 
conscouences ;  or,  without  the  presence  uf 
tangible  disease,  the  power  of  exerting  the 
mind  be  lost.  A  man  who  thus  feels  him- 
self enslaved  by  work,  should,  by  an  effort, 
break  through  the  restraint,  an  effort  it  vnll 
require,  to  cast  off  the  morbid  state  of  mind 
which  is  generally  connected  with  the  con- 
dition, but  Uie  ^ort  must  be  made,  and 
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those  £roin  whom  it  is  most  rcc^uircd,  are 
generally  those  who  most  have  it  in  their 
power  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of 
recreation  to  the  utmost, — they  are  our 
wealthy,  but  overtasked  in  mind  and  body, 
merehants,  lawyers,  men  of  business,  and 
in  some  cases  medical  men.  They  think 
they  cannot  leave  their  posts  without  every- 
thing going  wrong,  vnthout  risk  of  loss; 
risk  of  some  rival  taking  up  an  investment, 
a  cause,  or  a  patient ;  and  it  may  be  so,  but 
is  the  chance  of  such  petty  losses,  a  reason 
for  sacrificing  health,  and  life,  and  real 
happiness  too }  for  that  cannot  be  real  hap- 
piness, which  is  dependent  for  its  conti- 
nuance upon  the  same  mill  horse  round  of 
actions.  It  is  repeated,  recreation  is  a  duty 
which  the  man  of  real  work  owes  to  God, 
to  society,  to  himself,  and  to  his  family,  and 
it  is  a  duty  which  he  cannot  altogether 
neglect,  vnthout  risking  the  loss  of  both 
mental  and  bodily  health. 

The  kind  of  recreation  in  which  a  man 
should  indulge,  must  of  course  depend 
greatly  upon  circumstances,  but,  generally 
speakmg,  a  complete  chanse  of  scene  and 
air  is  desirable,  such  as  wiU  break  in  upon, 
old  trains  of  thought,  give  new  ideas,  and 
afford  pleasurable  recollections,  when  the 
active  exertions  of  life  are  again  returned 
to.  It  argues  well,  both  for  the  physical 
and  mental  elevation  of  the  population  at 
large,  that  the  means  of  recreation,  the 
cheap  trips,  the  excursion  trains,  &c.,  are 
so  abundantly  taken  advantage  of,  and  arc 
becoming  yearly  more  common,  for  these 
must  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  great  sani- 
tary movements  of  tne  age,  the  means  of 
affording  cheap  and  thorough  recreation 
to  classes,  who,  some  years  ago,  scarcely 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  It  ought  to  be  the 
duty  of  all,  of  every  government,  of  every 
master,  to  give  abundemt  facility  for  pure 
healthy-minded  recreation  to  the  people ; 
to  do  so  1b  true  economy  of  that  real  wealth, 
social  and  political,  the  healthy  mind,  and 
nealthy  frame  of  every  individual  of  the 
community. 

Recreation,  reaction  after  toil,  or  in  other 
words  periodical  stimulation  of  mind  and 
body,  m  those  who  work,  is  so  strongly 
Instmctive,  that  it  toill  be  sou{|ht,  and  if  not 
found  in  one  way,  in  the  reading-room,  the 
lecture,  the  concert,  the  garden,  or  even 
in  the  cricket-ground,  if  not  afforded  in  the 
fftte  or  the  excursion,  vnll  be  procured  in  the 
tap-room,  or  in  degrading  and  vicious 
pursuits 

To  sum  up,  the  stimulus  of  recreation,  is 
one  of  those  stimuU  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinued healthy  tone  of  both  mmd  and  body, 
it  cannot  be  neglected  without  injury  to 
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both,  its  gratificatioiL  ought  to  be 
into  those  channels,  whidi  will  yeacrve  if 
utility,  because  they  preserve  it  m  order, ' 
moderation,  and  in  purity. 

Refer  to — Exerctte — Dtmeinff-^Plmntr^ 
— Rest,  JfC, 

RECTUM— The  rectum  is  the  tenninat 

ing  extremity  of  the  large  bowel  which  nprn    ^_^ 
at  the  anus  or  fundament.    It  derives  i 
name  from  its  straight  course^  as 
with  the  tortuosity  of  the  other  pcntioiM 
the  intestines;  it  is  about  nine  inehcie 
length,  lies  in  front  of  the  *'  sacrum.' 
Pelvis — and  expands  into  a  dilatation  j 
above  the  external  opening,  or  *'  anus,    t  i 

which  it  is  closed  by  a  "  sj^incter"  inQScIflr:s=acl( 
which  retains  the  contents  of  the 
unless,  when  under  the  influence  of  tha 
it  permits  their  expulsion,  the  l^ter  m^m      k 
being  effected  by  means  of  the  musculdacLiIt 
fibres  of  the  gut  itself^  aided  by  the  dow  i^n^nu. 
ward  pressure  of  Uie  diaphragm,  and  ottc:^C!dhei 
muscles  of  the  abdominal  boundaries.    TTZSKThe 
rectum  is  of  course  lined  by  a  Hmnnnili^      Tidii 
of  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  LM      the 
intestines  throughout.    The  rectum  is  iii   ^     iili 
jcct  to  various  diseases,  which  geuem"  ^  iHy 
require  efficient  sulgical  assistance^  for  th  ^^Er-icii 
safe  and  speedy  cure.  ^^ 

Infants  are  occasionally  bom  with  wl^E^'hat 
is  called  '*  imperforation,"  of  the  rectus — som, 
that  is,  the  gut  instead  of  being  an 
canal,  is  clo^d  wholly  or  partially,  eii 
at   the  external  opening,  or  higher 
When  *'  imperforation**   of  the  rectum 
an  infant  is  either  evident,  or  is  a 
from  the  non-passage  of  the  natural 
tents  of  the  bowel  downwards,  from 
belly  becoming  tense  and  full,  and  fr^ 
vomiting  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels, 
child  should  at  once  be  seen  by  a  suiMf*'  ^^ 
for  it  is  possible,  that  a  simple  opAMt^^Son 
adopted  without  loss  of  time,  may 
the  evil,  and  preserve  life. 

Obstruction  of  the  rectum,  painful 
otherwise,  may  occur  eiUier  in  adulti 
children,  in  consequence  of  the  presen 
either  of  hardened  **  fieces,"  in  oc 
rable  quantity,  or  of  foreign  bodies  .. 
have  descended  after  being  swallowed, 
become  fixed  in  the  gut,  just  above 
lower  opening,  or  which  have  been 
duced  directly  into  the  canal*  either  by 
dent  or  design. 

The  dilatation  of  the  reetum  just  above 
anal  openinff,  rather  frtvours  m  some 
the  acoumiuatisn  of  the  hardened 
contents  of  the  bowels,  espeotaUy  in  — _^^^ 
aged,  a  condition  which  is  apt  to  occssii^^^^ 
much  suffering,  and  inoonvenienoe,    Suc^^^^ 
an  accumulation  generally  requirea  the  ai  '^^ 
of  the  surgeon*  who  remores  it  by  mec! 
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aicil  ifieans,  sneh  as  scoops,  and  such  like 
inttniments ;  or  the  hanole  of  a  spoon  is 
Moetimea  used  in  the  absence  of  the  above. 
Li  proper  hands  the  case  is  of  course  safe, 
bat  it  would  not  be  well  for  unprofessional 
wnons  to  attempt  such  interference ;  much, 
howerer,  may  be  done  by  the  persevering  use 
of  mild  clysters,  of  about  naif  a  pint  of 
flo^  at  a  time,  which  will  first  soft^,  and 
flnsUj  induce  the  discharge  of  the  mass* 
Poceign  bodies  lodged  in  the  rectum  may 
produce  distress  simply  from  their  bulk,  or 
th^  may  produce  much  suffering  by  lace- 
xatmg  the  lining  membrane  by  slmrp  edges 
or  points,  causing  intense  pain  on  any 
attempt  being  made  to  evacuate  the  bowels ; 
diildren  not  unfrequently  suffer  in  this  way, 
from  the  stones  of  plums,  &c.,  which  they 
have  swallowed,  and  the  author  has  seen  a 
ease,  in  which  the  greatest  agony  was  appa- 
rently caused  in  a  child,  by  the  hard  core 
sf  an  apple  becoming  fixed  at  the  opening. 
In  all  such  cases,  it  is  advisable  to  get 
proper  advice  at  once,  but  in  the  absence  of 
thii,  dvsters  of  tolerably  thick  gruel  may 
be  used,  or  the  finger  well  p;rea8ed,  may  be 
earefoUy  introduce  withm  the  gut,  to 
aicertain,  if  possible,  the  presence,  and  assist 
the  removal  of  any  small  oody  within  reach, 
bot  no  instrument  can  be  safely  used  except 
by  a  medical  man. 

Obstruction  of  the  rectum  may  likewise 
be  the  result  of  disease  which  causes  nar- 
rowing or  **  stricture**  of  its  canal ;  this 
disease  which  generally  occurs  after  middle 
life,  and  which  may  either  be  of  a  simple 
or  of  a  cancerous  nature,  is  thus  described 
by  BCr.  Syine*  a  l^gh  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. "  The  symptoms  of  simple  stricture, 
ire  slow,  painml,  and  imperfect  evacuations 
of  the  bowels,  the  desire  to  empty  the  rec- 
torn  continuing  after  the  most  powerful  and 
prolonged  efforts  of  expulsion,  the  dis- 
diarge  of  fluid  matters  with  great  force,  as 
if  from  a  squirt,  the  appearance  of  the  solid 
eracuations  in  the  form  of  slender  cylinders, 
or  small  round  masses,  and  the  admixture 
of  a  large  quantity  of  mucus,  often  bloody, 
with  the  feculent  excretions.  The  disease 
generally  manifests  itself  very  insidiously, 
and  before  long  is  usually  accompanied 
with  a  distended  state  of  the  abdomen, 
which  is  owing  partly  to  retention  of  the 
iateitinal  contents,  and  partly  to  a  t^rm- 
ptnitic  condition,  induced  by  the  irritation 
thus  occasioned.  The  desire  to  empty  the 
lowfls  hecameB  at  length  almost  incessant, 
and  the  frequent  attempts  which  are  made 
to  do  BO,  bemg  seldom  followed  by  any  eva- 
cuation, except  of  fluids,  there  is  a  risk  of 
erroneously  supposing  that  the  patient 
liboort  under  dilBrrhosa ;  and  with  this  view 


of  prescribing  medicines  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  distension  of  the  intes- 
tines." It  is  only  requisite  to  add,  that  when 
such  symptoms  as  the  above  shew  them- 
selves, there  is  but  the  one  course  left,  that  of 
procuring  the  best  advice  as  soon  as  possible. 

Ulceration  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
rectum,  fissure  at  the  uial  opening,  and 
other  diseases,  especially  the  last  named, 
which  produce  painful  sensations,  when  the 
bowels  are  evacuated,  can  only  be  properly 
investigated  and  treated  by  a  surgeon. 

Falling,  or  '*  prolapsus  '  of  the  bowel, 
and  piles,  have  already  been  considered 
imder  their  proper  articles. 

Fistula  is  a  disease  connected  with  the 
rectum,  which  often  causes  much  incon- 
venience ;  it  is  the  result  of  abscess,  which 
having  formed,  and  discharged  at  the  side  of 
the  gut,  remains  unhealed  and  unhealing, 
and  often  opens  both  externally,  and  into 
the  bowel,  forming  as  it  were  a  side  passage, 
by  which  wind  and  fluids  are  apt  to  escape 
along  with  the  discharge  peculiar  to  the 
artificial  passage.  As  may  be  imagined, 
such  a  state  of  matters  gives  rise  to  much 
annoyance,  and  calls  for  speedy  removal, 
which  can  only  be  procured  with  certainty 
by  operative  procedure  on  the  part  of  a 
surgeon,  the  sooner,  therefore,  tms  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  better,  the  bowels  being  in  the 
meanwhile  kept  lax,  and  the  disagreeables 
of  the  condition  alleviated  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Fistula  is  far  more  common  in  males 
than  in  females,  and  is  often  associated  with 
consumptive  tendencies,  j* 

REFRIGERANTS  ~  in  medicine,  are 
remedies  employed  to  reduce  the  existing 
temperature  of  the  body,  either  locally  or 
generally.  Internal  remedies  such  as  the 
vegetable  acids,  nitrate  of  potash  or  salt- 
petre, &c.,  have  been  used  under  the  name 
of  refrigerant,  but  it  is  difficult  to  trace  to 
them  any  direct  action;  indirectly,  they 
probably  act  by  reducing  the  force  and  fre- 
quency of  the  circulation.  The  best  and 
most  direct  refrigerant,  is  the  obvious  one, 
cold  itself^  used  mrough  the  medium  of  cold 
air,  cold  water,  or  ice,  and  in  most  cases, 
when  the  animal  temperature  is  raised  above 
the  natural  standard,  in  some  of  these  forms 
cold  is  useful.  The  late  Dr.  Currie  of 
Liverpool,  established  the  practice  of  treat- 
ing fever,  by  the  refrigerating  action  of  cold, 
used  very  boldly,  in  the  form  of  cold  water 
dashed  nreely  over  the  patient,  and  the 
practice  was  at  one  time  considered  most 
successful,  but  either  from  timidity,  or  some 
other  cause,  it  has  fallen  into  comparative  dis- 
use among  medical  men,  at  the  present  time. 

Refer  to— CoW—/ce,  ^c, 

REGIMEN.— Is  the  regulation  of  thA 


•  Por  laftots,  ttas  flngtr  to  Um  beit  and  lafesi  initrnment  for  claarlng  the  rectum  from  hsrdmed  tecal 


t  It  ootht  to  bo  gsnenllj  known  tb«  old  operation  of  "  Cotting  for  Ftotala,**  as  it  to  poptdsTly  csHed.  has 
Imb  maek  ahnpliflad,  and  to  not  nearly  ao  formidabla  aa  it  nacd  to  ba.    Tbto  to  ooa  of  tba  many  impror*- 


li  SMdani  sorgMT,  which  we  owe  to  Profciaor  STma,  of  Edinborglk 
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habits  of  an  individual,  with  reference  to 
health.  Diet  is  properly  included  under 
the  term,  but  is  generally  spoken  of  sepa- 
rately. The  proper  regulation  of  the  regi- 
men of  an  invalid  is  obyiously  a  matter  of 
great  importance.  It  includes  the  prescrip- 
tion of  the  hours,  and  kind  of  employment, 
of  exercise,  or  of  amusement,  of  the  times 
of  meals,  and  of  sleep,  of  dress,  &c.,  &c. 
As  the  particulars  of  regimen  are  sufficiently 
enterea  into  under  the  yarious  articles,  it  is 
superfluous  to  notice  them  further  here. 

RELAXATION— See  Recreation. 

REMITTENT  FEVER— See  Fever. 

RENAL. — ^Appertaining  to  the  kidney^. 

RESINS — are  vegetable  juices,  which 
are  solid,  are  not  soluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solve in  alcohol ;  they  are  generally  brittle, 
and  more  or  less  transparent.  The  resins 
best  known,  and  which  are  used  in  medi- 
cine, are  left  after  the  distillation  of  the 
essential  oU  of  turpentine ;  they  vair  in  ap- 
pearance, according  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
distillation  has  been  conducted.  Resin  is  only 
used  in  medical  practice  at  present,  as  an  ad- 
dition to  plasters.  It  enters  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  weU-known  Basilicon  ointment 

Refer  to-^Bcuilicon — Plaster,  ^r, 

RESOLUTION.— The  term  is  used  in 
medicine,  to  designate  t]tiat  termination  of 
the  process  of  inflammation,  by  which  the 
affected  part  is  left  without  obvious  change 
of  structure,  in  other  words,  is  left  in  the 
same  condition  as  it  was  previous  to  be- 
coming inflamed.     See  Inflammation. 

RESPIRATION.  —  Breathing,  in  its 
widest  sense,  is  the  process  by  which  at- 
mospheric air  Ib  brought  into  contact  with 
the  fluids  existing  in  the  interior  of  organ- 
ized being^,  wheUier  vegetables  or  animals ; 
in  man,  it  is  the  function  by  which  atmo- 
spheric air  is  introduced  or  drawn  into  the 
lungs  or  respiratory  organs,  and  again  ex- 
pelled, after  its  oxygen  has  been  exchanged 
for  the  carbonic  acid  with  which  the  venous 
blood  is  loaded  as  it  enters  the  limgs.  Thus 
the  process  of  respiration  in  man  comprises, 
ilrst,  the  act  of  drawing  in  the  air,  or  **  in- 
spiration ;"  and  seconSy,  that  of  expelling 
the  air,  or  "expiration."*  As  the  reader 
will  find  all  requisite  information  upon  this 
vital  function  imder  articles— ^Ana^iofi — 
Blood — Chett — CirctUaiion  —  Lunys,  ^c. — it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here. 

RESPIRATORS— are  instruments  used 
to  protect  the  air-passages  from  the  direct 
effect  of  the  air,  especiaUy  when  it  is  cold. 
They  are,  undoubtedly,  when  used  vrith 
proper  discretion,  most  valuable.  The  first 
mstrument,  probably,  to  which  the  name  of 
respirator  was  appUed,  was  Jeffirey's  well- 
known  one,  constructed  upon  the  principle 
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that  the  warm  breath  passing  out  firom  lb 
lungs,  should  impart  its  heat  to  a  ntimber  o 
small,  closelv  set  wires,  this  heat  beinj 
taken  up  at  the  next  inspiration  by  the  ooli 
air,  in  its  passage  through  those  wires,  t 
the  limgs.  Jeffirey's  respirators  are  made  m 
as  to  protect  the  mouth  alone,  the  nos 
alone,  or  mouth  and  nose  together ;  there  i 
also  a  form  of  hand-respirator,  intended  lb 
temporary  use,  such  as  when  paning  inn 
room  to  room,  &c  In  many  cases  ol  ches 
affection,  these  instruments  furnish  a  mean 
of  protection  of  the  hi^est  value,  partiea 
larly  for  those  who,  suffering  from  delicar 
of  the  lungs,  cannot,  by  reason  of  thei 
avocations,  avoid  exposure  after  night-fril 
or  to  cold  or  foggy  air  of  any  kind.  Wit) 
warm  clothing,  and  a  respirator,  an  invalii 
may  almost  defy  dinaate,  particvdarly  as  th 
instrument  not  oxdy  protects  the  air-pM 
sages  from  the  direct  infiuence  of  the  eoU 
but  seems  to  assist  in  preserving  the  anims 
heat  of  the  body  generally,  l^e  nose  x«i 
pirator  is  principally  intended  to  be  wan 
during  sleep,  and  enables  persons  who  suffe 
from  delicacy  of  chest,  to  occupy  duzini 
winter,  bed-rooms  much  more  freely  venti 
lated  than  they  could  without  its  assist 
ance. 

The  chief  objection  urged  against  man; 
respirators  is,  that  they  keep  the  air  o 
respiration  in  too  artificial  a  state  of  warmth 
and  thus  render  the  wearers  peculiarly  sui 
ceptible  on  the  slightest  accidental  exposure 
in  fact,  render  them  so  sensitive  of  cold  a 
to  be  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  in 
strument  for  comfort,  and  health,  and  evei 
for  life.  Notwithstanding  these  objectioni 
when  as  full  protection  as  possible  fros 
cold  air  is  required,  Jeffrey's  respirator  i 
the  best  instrument,  care  oeing  taken,  o 
course,  that  it  is  not  unnecessarily  had  re 
course  to.  When  a  minor  degree  of  pre 
tection  only  is  required,  it  may  be  attainei 
by  some  protective  material  worn  across  th 
mouth,  which  acts  upon  the  same  principl 
as  the  respirator  alK>ve-named.  A  hand 
kerchief  of  silk  or  of  woollen  material  i 
at  once  a  simple  and  efficient  respirator 
protector,  and  yarious  forms  of  respiratort 
made  of  woven  materials,  may  be  procure) 
at  the  shops.  Some  very  convenient  one 
are  manufactured  by  Messrs.  (^ook  am 
Williams,  of  Princes  Street,  Regent  Street 
These  being  made  in  the  form  ofa  neck-tic 
may,  imder  any  accidental  exposure,  be  t 
once  adjusted  over  and  protect  the  mouth 
Some  persons  find  respirators  of  any  dosi 
material  so  confining,  as  to  cause  diffieulti 
of  breathing ;  for  such  cases,  open  knitted 
protectors  of  Shetland  wool  are  wd 
j  adapted.    Veils  of  the  same  material  are 


>>  The  roeptratioos  in  bsslth  ought  to  nnmber  sixteen  to  eighteen  per  mlnnte. 
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PnwDi  who  tn  not  Terjr  delicate,  but 
rtu  jet  And  it  requiilte  to  wear  a  respira- 
UT,  wtQ  aften  And  it  a  rdief,  when  walxing, 
a  ilip  the  initroment  off  the  mouth  when 

atom  nraj  from  the  wind,  or  in  ver; 
end  lituefiona,  re-adjiudng  it  when- 
«nr  Oief  agvii  meet  the  wind,  or  pau  inKi 
tiMmexpaaed  utiiatioii,j- 
BEST.— Befer  to  SUep. 
BBST-^aASROW.  —  Thii  well-known 
■od  y-™^""  weed  hai  aome  repute  aa  a 
(■■■^  in  diTonio  rheumatiim,  and  might 
nUfDe  tried.  Ja  tho  BrUM  and  Fortiga 
JlNta*  tar  October,  1840,  it  states,  snbse- 
qocBt  to  aome  other  obserrations,  "  It  wai 
BotEBTCriablyaneoesefnl,  but  it  nevei  did 
im,  and  owed  many  casea  that  hud  loi^ 
*— 'TTtil  other  meaai.'  The  fbim  of  admi- 
^■■*1iti~i  IB  a  concentrated  decoction  of  the 
Aidi  baik  with  ita  roots,  ta  of  the  roota  and 
Man  diiadi  and  a  quart  of  the  decoction 
^UHt  bo  taken  dailj.  Ita  immediate  effect 
St  BowefftillTJinTCtic. 

BBBUSCITATION— the  restoration 


^^^InnbG 


trCOBUM.— The  internal  layer 
<H  ueonier  or  scarf  skin.    See  SUn. 
BKIINA'.— The  retina  -  flg.  A,  I 


^K  enmided  aheet  of  nervous  anbatance 
QatiTBO  from  the  optie  nerre,  which  forma 
^■MianereoatDftheeye;  itisthe  essential 
f^nnion  of  the  vieaal  organ,  the  mysterioua 
**>k  between  material  appearances  and 
^Otd  iwpwaeiniis,  without  which,  or  in  a 
**««sed  state  of  which,  aU  other  airange- 
ts  far  Tiaian,  however  perfect,  must  be 
'"     '■^-  ' — n  as  lustrous  aa 


'^*>k    The  eje  may  si 


'  And  loniiMt*  bnn  oh  «iirue*  qaiu  thi 
The  Retina— &g.  B.— does  not  e 


quite  to  the  fore  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
eye-ball,  but  only  as  &ir  as  what  is  called  the 
"  serrated  line," — fig,  B.  3 — in  front  of  this 
serrated  line,  lie  the  ciliary  foldinga, — fig. 
B.  2 — of  the  coloured  coat  of  the  eye,  Mid 
more  anterior  than  these  the  "iris,* — fig- B. 
1 — the  posterior  view  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  drawing. 

Blindness  &om  disease  of  the  retina  con- 
stitutes the  disease  named  amaurosis.  See 
Amauroiit.  la  a  living,  or  perfectly  iresh 
eye,  the  retina  is  transparent,  but  soon  after 
death  acquires  an  opacity  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  of  ground  glass.  The  minute 
structure  of  thia  portion  of  a  wonderful 
organ,  is  in  itaell  most    wonderiiil    and 

RHEVUATISU.  —  Under  this  well- 
known  name  are  comprehended  two  forms 
"  tease,  differing  greatly  &om  each  other, 
so  greatly,  indeed,  as  to  be  distinguii^ed 
even  by  the  unprofessional.  The  acute 
form  of  rheumatiam,  frequently  called 
"rheumatic  fever"  by  medical  men,  is  po- 
pularly named  the  "rheumatics,"  whilst 
the  chronic  form,  the  "  chronic  rheumatiam" 
of  the  physiciaji,  is  known  to  the  public  hi 
simply  "  rheumatism,"  or  in  Tulftor  par- 
lance, aa  '*the  rheumatli."  "Muscular 
rheumatism;"  is  also  included  under  ths 
term  rheumatiam. 

Acute  rheumatism,  or  rheumatic  fever,  is 
characterised  by  symptoms  of  high  infiiun- 
matory  fever,  there  is  shivering,  great  heat 
of  skin  followed  by  profuse  aour  smelling 
perepiration ;  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  full ; 
the  tongue,  covered  with  ■  white,  creamy 
looking  fur,  is  red  at  the  tip  and  maivina  ; 
there  is  much  thirst,  and  the  appetite  i* 
deficient.  Delirium  does  not  often  occur, 
unless  the  heart  becomes  involved.     Coin- 

M  ba  bhI  la  tb* 

1   gf  HcnucItalbD, 
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ident  with  the  aboye  constitutionil  lymp- 
;om8,  one  or  more  of  the  large  joints,  or 
lome  of  the  tissues  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  joint,  become  exquisitely  tender,  swollen, 
and  inflamed,  the  skin  over  the  affected  part 
turning  red.    Whateyer  may  be  the  part  or 
joint  first  affected  in  a  case  of  acute  rheu- 
matism, it  rarely  becomes  the  fixed  seat  of 
the  disease,  which,  before  long,  almost  in- 
yariably  transfers  the  site  of  its  manifesta- 
tion to  some  other  joint,  leaying  the  one 
preyiously  affected  entirely  free,  or  nearly 
so  ;  this  shifting  from  one  place  to  another, 
eoes  on  durinj;  the  whole  period  of  the 
disease,  and,  mdeed,  constitutes  its  most 
characteristic  and  well    marked    feature. 
Few  diseases  are  accompanied  with  more 
pain  and  suffering  than  acute  rheumatism, 
the  slightest  moyement  often  causing  the 
most  exquisite  torture ;  the  patient  lies  in  a 
state  of  nelplessncss  more  or  less  complete, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  affection  of  the 
joints.    A  disease  which,  like  acute  rheu- 
matism, can  thus  shift  its  local  indications 
from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  must 
eyidently  oe  a  constitutional  one,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  it  is  a  blood  disease ; 
that  is,  that  it  is  dependent  on  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  blood,  or  the  circulation  of 
a  poison  generated  in  that  fluid.    The  near 
resemblance  in  many  of  their  circumstances 
between  gout  and  rheumatism,  renders  it 
probable  that  a  similarity,  at  least  of  cause, 
may  be  expected.    In  the  former  disease, 
the  blood  poison,  the  "  uric  acid,"  not  only 
separates  itself  spontaneously   under  the 
form  of  chalk  stones,  but  it  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  blood  itself  by  Dr.  Garrod. 
That  a  superabundance  of  peculiar  acid, 
probably  lactic  acid,  docs  exist  in  the  sys- 
tem, during  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism, 
is  unquestionable.    So  long  as  an  attack  of 
acute  rheumatism    confines  itself  to   the 
joints,  and  to  the  parts  in  their  yicinity,  it 
IS  a  disease  deyoid  of  danger,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, in  a  yery  considerable  proportion  of 
cases,  tliere  is  a  tendency  of  tne  disease  to 
attack  some  of  the  **fiDrous"  structures 
connected  with  the  heart,  which  resemble 
those  fibrous  tissues,  which,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  joints,  are  the  common  seat 
of  the  disease.    This  inflammatory  rheu- 
matic affection  of  the  heart,  included  under 
the  term  carditis  —  see   Carditu  —  haying 
already  been  sufficiently  entered  into,  does 
not  require  further  detail  here,  suffice  it  to 
remark,  that  it  is  a  complication  of  an  attack 
of  rheumatic  feyer  wluch  is  always  to  be 
anxiously  watched  for,  and  its  first  appear- 
ance treated  with  the  utmost  actiyity.    It 
is  more  liable  to  occur,  the  younger  the 
subject,  and,  indeed,  the  author  has  reason 


to  belieye,  from  a  caae  wbixiti  hat  oome 
under  his  own  notice,  that  where  atzoiif 
hereditary  predispoaitioii  to  xhenmatic 
affection  exists,  the  heart  in  a  child  may 
be(»me  affected  rhenmadealljt  and  the 
foimdation  laid  of  fhtuxe  organic  and  incur- 
able disease,  without  any  « tlie  usual  joint 
affection  of  rheumatic  rarer  being  nuzed 
up  with  the  first  attack,  which  haa  nrobaUy 
been  passed  oyer  as  a  feyeriah  cold.  Pk>- 
babl^,  such  cases  are  not  oommon,  Imt  their 
possibility  should  put  parenta,  who  are 
aware  of  hereditary  predispotition  to  acute 
rheumatic  disease,  upon  thdr  g;aaid  as 
respects  their  children.  In  considlcdng  thr 
cat^  of  acute  rheumatiam,  the  etiOQg  PR- 
disposition  that  exists  in  indiyiduala  and 
families,  hereditarily,  is  moat  impoitant;^ 
for  in  such  persons,  extra  care  ia  all 
requisite,  they  are  liable  to  become  the 
jects  of  the  disease  from  continirenciea 
would  Icaye  others  quite  unaffected, 
circumstance  of  hereditary  pirediepoaition  t 
acute  rheumatic  affection,  ought  always 
be  considered  by  parents  in  directing  or 
yising  upon  the  future  destinationa  of 


children,  who  ought  neyer  to  engage  in  an; 
occupations  whi(m  may  inyolye  mndi 
sure  to  the  yicissitudes  of  weather,  for 
ihey  do,  they  almost  certainly  become 
yictims  of  rheumatic  feyer,  inydlnng  Um 
and  painful  present  illness,  and  inaOp 
bability  laymg  the  foundation  of  yean 
future  suffering,  and  of  half  uaefiilneBS,  ' 
heart  disease.    Indeed,  so  serious  are  tt: 


30 


considerations  inyolyed  in  hereditaijpi e- 

disposition  to  ncute  rheumatio  disease,  as  to 

make  it  a  quu^uon,  whether  persons  thus  pr 


/ 


disposed,  would  not  find  it  tkeir  best  plsn      Mo 
leave  the  changeable  and  often  damp  clima    *Ye 
of  Britain,  and  make  their  home  in  one  mmL^h 
as  that  of  Australia,  free  from  such  olg^  *n 
tions ;  provided,  of  course,  that  after  tKx 
move,  occupations  are  not  engaged  in  whL^i 
inyolye  exposure.    The  question  of  hes**^ 
ditary  predisposition  to  acute  rheumatiazB 
is  one  which  no  Life  Assurance  CompaxiT 
should  overlook.* 

Of  the  direct  causes  of  acute  iheumstisai, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  cold  Bnd 
damp  combined,  are  the  most  usual,  vat 
of  all  proportion,  consequently,  the  poor 
and  ill- dad,  are  they  who  suffer  most  fre- 
quently from   the  disease,  althoo^  VT 
person  exposed  to  such  influence  it  li*t>^ 
to  bo  similarly  affected.    Fur  ths  abors 
reason,  acute  rheumatic  affections  are  noit 
prevalent  during  cold,  wet  weather;  tkej 
are,  howeyer,  by    no   means  unoooBoa 
during  the  preyalence   of  extreme  hj^** 
This  circumstance  is  perhaps  tracesbw^ 
the  fact,  that  persons  are  apt  to  hsfe  tM 


*  Withto  tlM  lut  t«n  yMxs,  Bsarly  sU  ths  Life  Aisarsnos  Compsnlss  hart  Introdaoid  s  «b>^ 
reepeetiog  Rhecmitto  Fevtr  Into  their  *i»«min^^fff|«  papers. 
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Aw  action  of  the  skin,  the  profuse  perspi- 
ntMOt  checked  br  incautious  exposure  in 
hot  weather.  Whatever  the  cause,  the 
imu%  preraiU.  The  author  likewise  be- 
liefM  he  has  traced  attacks  of  the  affection 
ia  (he  predisposed,  to  unusual  exertion, 
without  an  J  appreciable  check  having  been 
gifen  to  the  perspiration.  The  disease  is 
■ott  generally  met  with  between  the  age  of 
paberty  and  the  finrtieth  year ;  it  is  more 
mwimnn  among  males  than  females. 

The  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  is  not, 
cither  likely  or  desirable,  except  under 
peealtar  drcomstances,  to  be  trusted  to 
■Bpfofeaaional  management ;  the  long  con- 
tinuanee  of  the  disease,  its  painful  nature, 
sad  above  all,  the  possibility,  almost  pro- 
bability, of  so  senous  a  complication  as 
iifcftlon  of  the  heart  arising  during  its  pro- 
grsM,  an  combine  to  render  proper  memcal 
■MJifiiii  n  firom  the  first,  highly  desirable. 

When  an  individual  who  has  either  suf- 
Jered  firom  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism, 
«r  is  hereditarily  prediBposed  to  it,  or  indeed 
"when  any  one,  atter  exposure  likely  to  pro- 
dUiee  an  attack,  suspects  the  disease  to  be 
^*"«p— ''^I'^g,  the  first  efibrt  should  be  to  excite 
"^he  free  action  of  the  skin.  If  a  warm  or 
^^aponr  bath  can  be  procured,  it  is  highly 
desirable ;  if  it  cannot,  the  best  substitute 
'Will  be  a  well  warmed  bed,  with  hot  bran 
'lMg^  or  hot  bottles,  and  the  free  use  of 
*winn  diluent  drinks.  A  draught,  composed 
of  half  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  mindererus,  one 
druhmof  jMuregoric,  and  fifteen  drops  of  ipe- 
mmmtmw%\%m  ifine,  iu  a  winc-glassful  of  water, 
anay  be  given  every  four  or  five  hours,  or  a 
dndmi  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  may  be  sub- 
•titoted  for  the  mmdererus.  To  tne  above 
dbanght,  fifteen  minims  of  liquor  potassse, 
m  ten  grains  of  the  bi-carbonate  of  potash 
laaybe  added  with  advantage.  Under  the 
«bove  eircnmstances,  an j  stimulant  diapho- 
letie  may  be  given  with  benefit,  even  a 
little  gin,  or  other  spirit,  or  wine,  well 
dUta4dwiih  hot  water ;  these  stimuli  being 
vted,  of  course,  only  at  first,  and  whilst 
ierer  is  not  yet  present. 

When  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  cha- 
laeterised  by  the  symptoms  detailed  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article,  is  imequivo- 
cally  eatablii^^ed,  if  medical  assistance  is 
aot  immediately  procurable,  the  patient 
Brast  be  kept  in  b^  moderately  toorm,  the 
tbnit  quenched  by  the  free  use  of  simple 
dibMot  drinks,  and  the  diet  reduced  to  a 
^VOT  low  aeale,  anythmg  like  alcoholic  sti- 
mui,  or  animal  preparations,  being  strictly 
Miiddcn,  except  in  the  cases  of  very  debi- 
litated persons,  when  animal  broths,  such 
at  beef  tea,  may  be  permitted  in  moderation. 
If  fever  runs  high,  tartar  emetic,  in  from 
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eighth  to  fourth  of  a  |prain  dose,  may  be  given 
every  four,  five,  or  six  hours,  and  with  this, 
from  six  to  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be 
combined,  to  alleviate  the  pain.  This  will, 
however,  under  the  circumstances,  be  better 
effected  by  the  use  of  from  one  grain,  to  two 
grains  of  solid  opium,  nven  at  bed  time, 
along  with  five  grains  of  calomel,  the  dose 
being  followed  in  the  morning  by  a  purga- 
tive, a  black  dose,  or  senna  alone,  or  in  a 
strong  subject,  senna  combined  wiUi  Epsom 
salts.  The  safest  way  of  managing  the 
opium,  will  be  to  give  a  grain  the  fint  night, 
and  if  that  does  not  procure  sleep,  gradually 
to  increase  the  dose.  If  the  mouth  becomes 
affected  by  the  calomel,  it  must  of  course  be 
discontinued.  Instead  of  simple  opium, 
Dover's  Powder,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains  may  be  given,  likewise  com- 
bined with  calomel,  and  followed  in  same 
manner  by  the  purgative.  The  above  mea- 
sures mignt  with  ^ety  be  adopted  imder 
peculiar  circumstances  in  the  absence  of 
medical  assistance ;  there  are  however  many 
other  modes  of  treatment — bleedinsr  was  for- 
merly much  employed,  it  has  fallen  into 
comparative  disuse,  at  all  events  it  could 
only  be  had  recourse  to  legitimately  by  a  me- 
dical man.  The  treatment  by  large  doses  uf 
nitrate  of  potash,  or  saltpetre,  has  nad  its  ad- 
vocates, and  may  be  tried :  the  mode  of  admi- 
nistration, as  laid  down  by  Dr.  Basham  is,  to 
dissolve  two  oimces  of  Uie  saltpetre  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  and  to  give  this  quantity 
in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 
This  treatment,  which  is  said  to  be  very 
successful  at  times,  might  be  available  in 
the  absence  at  least,  of  other  remedies  ;  of 
course,  if  symptoms  indicative  of  irritation 
of  the  stomach  or  bowels  came  on,  it  would 
require  to  be  abandoned.  More  recently, 
the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  by  lemon 
juice  as  introduced  by  Dr.  Owen  Kees  has 
come  into  practice,  and  seems  in  many  cases 
to  answer  extremely  well ;  on  this  point  the 
author  can  speak  favourably  frt>m  his  own 
experience.  This  treatment  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  perfectly  safe,  and  ^creforc, 
wnere  the  lemon  juice  can  be  procured,  may 
without  danger,  be  pursued  in  the  absence 
of  a  medical  man.  One  table-spoonful  or 
half-an-ounce  of  lemon  juice,  is  to  be  given 
every  four  hours.  The  **  alkaline  treat- 
ment" of  acute  rheumatism  is  followed  by 
some,  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  of  bi-carbonate 
of  potash  being  given,  well  diluted  in  water, 
every  four  hours.  Most  persons  have  heard 
of  colchicum,  in  connexion  with  the  treat- 
ment of  rheumatism,  and  in  proper  hands, 
properly  used,  it  is  at  certain  times  most 
valuable,  but  its  employment  requires  too 
much  discrimination  to  make   it   safely 
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when  liability  to  the  di^ase  exists.  Co] 
and  wet  are  particularly  to  be  goazdc 
against,  and  after  exposure,  the  prerentii 
measures  already  laid  down  adopted.  FlaniK 
or  woollen  worn  next  the  skin,  must  alwm] 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  prerentiTei 
it  should  of  course  be  proportioned  in  thid 
ness  to  the  season  and  temperature.  Son 
persons  imagine  that  their  liability  1 
rheimiatism,  either  acute  or  chronio,  is  ix 
creased  by  flannel ;  if  it  is,  it  is  probaU 
because  the  wool  keeps  the  skin  in  too  ej 
cited  a  state,  and  by  increasing  perspixatio 
increases  the  risk  of  suppression ;  in  sue 
cases,  woven  silk  when  it  can  be  affovdec 
is  useful,  or  spun  cotton,  may  be  used  i 
winter :  many  rheumatic  patients  find  thd 
chief  protection  in  an  under  dress  of  chi 
mois  leather.  At  all  events,  perfect  wan 
clothing,  and  protection  against  suppresia 

Srspiration,  is  essential  in  all  suw  cssei 
any  of  the  above  precautionary  measure 
apply  likewise  to  chronic  rheumatfwr 
Persons  of  full  habit,  liable  to  xheumiti 
attacks,  should  eschew  malt  liquor  ^ena 
ally,  should  take  animal  food  sparmglj 
and  avoid  violent  exertions  which  heat  th 
body.  Persons  of  spare  or  feeble  habil 
may  live  better,  and  indeed  require  to  kee 
up  the  condition  of  the  body  to  as  good 
pitch  as  possible. 

By  Chronic  Bheumatism,  in  the  propa 
sense,  should  be  meant  a  disease  soma 
what  resembling  the  acute  form,  acoompa 
nied  with  but  slight  febrile  derangement, 
there  is  fever  at  all,  and  affecting  one  « 
more  of  the  joints,  generally  the  smalls 
ones,  which  continue  for  a  greater  or  Is 
length  of  time  swollen  and  tender,  the  " 
flammation  either  subsiding  without 
or  after  lon^  continuance,  causing 
nent  thickening  around  the  joints,  probata 
with  permanent  distortion;  the  proo^ 
being  more  or  less  accompanied  witn  paa: 
In  tms  form  of  rheumatism,  instead  of  he0 
there  is  often  a  sensation  of  cold  aroimd  tS 
affected  parts.  The  chronic  nature  of  tla 
disease  must  generally  place  it  under  projp- 
medical  control ;  the  chief  efforts  of  uieo^ 

Srofessional  must  be,  to  correct  any  iligp 
eviations  from  the  general  health,  to  pra 
tect  the  affected  parts  especially  from  eoMi 
by  means  of  warm  clothing,  and  to  vt 
mction,  either  with  simple  oil,  or  by  meWi 
of  the  soap  and  opium  liniment.  HiLtf 
comfort  is  not  only  derived  from  fricti^ 
but  if  combined  with  proper  exercise  of  C^ 
joint  or  joints,  it  may  do  much  to  prerea 
permanent  deformity.  In  chronic  xhe^ 
matism,  warmth  of  climate  is  of  sua^ 
importance,  and  as  much  should  be  dom 
towards  the  attainment  of  this,  as  ciremjn 

t  There  remalne  now  very  little  doobt  in  the  mindi  of  medical  men  tbet  the  Alksllne  treetineot.  ir»^ 
wHhoot  Colchlcum  es  the  caae  may  be,  hot  always  with  opium,  is  quite  the  beat  that  baa  oter^ 
propoeed.    It  ie  theoretically  correct,  and  it  works  well  in  practice— For  an  aoooont  of  the  Actaa . 
lately  introdoced  nnder  high  aothority  as  a  cure  for  Rheumatism,  see  Appendix. 
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usable,  in  this  disease  at  least,  by  unprofes- 
sional persons.  Many  other  modes  of  treat- 
ing acute  rheumatism  might  be  detailedf 
but  the  foregoing  are  sufficient ;  sufficient 
at  least  as  provisional  means  in  the  hands 
of  an  unprofessional  person  till  the  case  is 
seen  by  a  medical  man,  which  it  ought  to 
be  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  reader  is 
again  referred  to  **  Carditis"  in  connexion 
with  this  article.  As  re^ds  the  local 
treatment  of  the  inflamed  joints,  little  is  to 
be  done  in  a  disease  which  shifts  its  site  as 
rapidly  as  acute  rheumatism ;  for  even  if  it 
can  be  driven  frt)m  one  joint,  it  must,  as 
long  as  the  poison  is  in  the  constitution, 
shew  itself  elsewhere,  it  may  be  in  the 
heart ;  above  all  things,  leeching  the  joints, 
unless  under  peculiar  circumstances,  of 
which  a  medical  man  only  can  judge,  is  to 
be  avoided — ^hot  bran  bags  sometimes  cfive 
relief,  but  probably  the  following  plan  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Bentley  Todd,  will  be  the 
most  advantageous  local  method  of  treat- 
ment. When  the  joints  are  much  swollen 
and  painful,  much  ease  may  be  given  by 
enveloping  them  in  a  large  quantity  of 
the  soft  carded  cotton — "  cotton  wool." — 
over  which  there  is  wrapped  completely  a 
piece  of  oiled  silk.*  "By  this  air  tight 
covering,  the  joints  are  kept  in  a  pertect 
vapour  bath,  and  when  it  is  removed  after 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  the  wool  will 
be  found  saturated  with  moisture  which  is 
strongly  acid.  Dr.  Todd  says,  this  treat- 
ment affords  great  relief,  supports  and  keeps 
the  limb  steady,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
motes sweating.  It  is  also  serviceable  in  gout. 
There  are  tew  diseases  so  tantalizingly 
tedious  as  acute  rheumatism,  it  may  dis- 
appear quickly,  possibly  in  a  week,  or  it 
may  extend  its  visitation,  ebbing  or  flowing, 
to  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  weeks,  in  spite  of 
treatment,  apparently  the  best  directed ;  but 
vet,  provided  the  heart,  the  diaphragm,  the 
brain  remain  imaffected,  it  is  free  from  dan- 
ger, And  generally  speaking,  does  not  leave 
joints  which  have  been  severely  affected, 
worse  than  they  were  before.  It  is  very 
rarely  the  case  that  matter  forms  in  conse- 
quence of  rheumatic  inflammation.  It  has 
been  said,  that  there  is  a  rheumatic  predis- 
position :  not  only  does  this  shew  itself  in  a 
tendency  to  attacks  of  acute  rheumatism 
properly  so  called,  but  it  tends  to  modify- 
any  inflammatory  action  in  the  body,  as 
for  instance  in  the  eye,  when  it  gives  rise 
to  the  peculiar  **  rheumatic  inflammation." 
The  causes  of  acute  rheumatism  already 
pointed  out,  will  suggest  to  most  persons 
the  precautions  to  be  adopted,  especially 


*  Sheet  Ontta  Percha  will  do. 
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itnioeswillpennit.  Sir  Jamei  Clark  recom- 

ooidi  Nice  and  Borne,  as  the  oest  European 

dimatest  but  these,  of  course,  are  the  re- 

lonrces  only  of  the  'wealtny.    Australia, 

bowerer,  is  open  to  the  poorer   classes. 

Warm  bathing,  especially  the  saline  bath, 

nuh  ss  is  funiished  by  Bath  or  Buxton, 

or  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  is  of  the  highest 

iofioe  in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  and 

is  sU  cases  of  long  standing,  should,  if  pos- 

able  be  had  recourse  to.  The  charities  con- 

seeted  with  many  of  the  baths,  are  aTailable 

to  the  poor. 

Ghronio  rheumatism*  properly  so  called, 
ii  foch  as  aboTe  described,  but  the  term 
riisamatism,  or  rheumatic  pain,  is  also  used 
to  a  great  Taziety  of  anomalous  pains,  and 
firaoi  this  has  arisen  considerable  confusion. 
The  best  marked  of  these  is  **  muscular 
ihenmatiam,*'  which  affects  chiefly  the  thick 
BisdeSt  such  as  those  of  the  shoulders, 
anas,  neck,  loins,  &c.    This  form  of  rheu- 
mstism  often  comes  on  suddenly,  after  ex- 
posure to  a  current  of  cold  air,  sometimes 
after  oold bathing;  its  chief  characteristic 
is  sefoe  pain,  wnen  the  affected  muscles 
m  thrown  into  action.     This  muscular 
riMomatism  seems  to  be  a  purely  local  affeo- 
tioD,  and  is  generally  removable  by  purely 
local  remedies.    Of  mese,  the  best  is  a  large 
te  bran  poultice,  or  some  other  means  of 
Implying  neat  and  moisture,  applied  o-vcr 
wie  tflected  part,  for  eight  or  twclye  hours; 
thii  often  at  once  cures — care  must  of  course 
Iw  taken,  to  protect  the  part  to  whic^i  the 
Vat  has  been  applied  by  a  covering  of  flan- 
nel  After  the  hot  application  is  removed, 
if  tbe  h«it  does  not  entirely  cure,  and  even 
^jMtead  of  it  at  times,  the  soap  and  opium 
^isiiiient,  either  alone,  or  combined  with 
tne-third  turpentine  added,  may  be  used 
'^rith  advantage ;  two  or  three  tea-spoonfuls 
Ving  well  rubbed  into  the  part  every  six  or 
^i^t  hours.  In  situations  where  other  means 
ve  wsntinff,  counter-irritation,  by  means 
^pieces  of  metal  dipped  in  boiling  water, 
sna  allied  to  the  skin,  or  by  means  of  Dr. 
Conigan's  hammer — see  CowUer'irritation 
"^-ntj  be  resorted  to.    In  rheumatism  of 
llie  tmck  muscles  about  the  shoulder,  the 
"^ae  of  the  acupimcturo  needles  often  re- 
iBoies  the  affection  in  a  strikingly  rapid 
"— ffTnwT,  indeed,  sometimes  in  a  few  minutes. 
Any  notice  of  rheumatism  at  the  present 
^iay  must  be  imperfect,  without  some  allu- 
vioa  to  electric  and  galvanic  agencies ;  gal- 
^^anie  rings,  electric  chains,  &c.    That  these 
appliances  are  at  times  of  apparent  service 
is  eases  of  chronic  rheumatism  is  undoubted, 
■ad  if  such  is  the  case,  we  are  not  justified 
la  rejecting  their  aid,  because  we  cannot 
^netly  explain  the  why  and  wherefore  of 


their  action.  The  effect  of  the  acupuncture 
needles,  above  alluded  to,  in  cunng  mus- 
cular, and  also  nervous  rheumatism,  such  as 
sciatica,  is  sometimes  almost  magical,  but, 
how  the  simple  introduction  of  a  needle 
into  the  substance  of  the  body,  acts  so  as 
almost  instantaneously  to  remove  a  most 
painful  affection,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say. 
in  using  electric  or  galvanic  appliances  for 
the  use  of  chronic  rheumatism,  those  appa- 
renUy  which  keep  up  a  slight,  but  continued 
electric  excitement,  are  most  useful.  The 
electric  chains  of  Pulvermacher,  seem  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose. 
Kefer  to — Acupuncture — Carditis — Gout, 

RHUBARB,  MEDICINAL. —Rhubarb 
Root.  Well  known  as  this  valuable  medicine 
is,  there  is  yet  considerable  uncertainty 
respecting  which  of  the  many  recognized 
species  of  rheum,  or  rhubarb,  yields  the  true 
medicinal  drug.  A  species  xnown  as  the 
Rheum  palmatum,  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  likely  source  of  the  best  rhubarb,  but 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  other  species  of 
the  genus  rheum,  yi^d  much  of  the  rhu- 
barb root  imported  from  the  East,  and  it  is 
certain  that  different  species  of  rhubarb  arc 
cultivated  in  this  country,  and  on  the  con- 
tinent, both  for  adulterating  the  genuine 
article,  when  in  the  form  of  powder,  and  for 
simulating  it  in  substance,  being  **  dressed 
up"  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  real  root. 
Dr.  Roylc  says,  '*  The  greater  part  of  the 
rhubarb  of  commerce,  grows  in  Chinese 
Tartary,  and  is  gathered  in  summer  from 
plants  six  years  old.  When  dug  up,  it  is 
cleansed,  peeled,  cut  into  pieces,  bored 
through  the  centre,  strung  on  a  string,  and 
dried  m  the  sim."  A  portion  of  this  rhu- 
barb goes  to  China,  the  remainder  passes 
through  Russia,  and  is  known  in  this 
coimtry  as  Russian  or  Turkey  rhubarb. 
When  genuine,  this  rhubarb  is  always  a 
superior  drug,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
care  bestowed  upon  the  examination  of  the 
samples,  before  they  pass  the  Russian  fac- 
tory, through  which  they  are  transferred  to 
the  European  markets.  At  this  factory  tho 
inferior  samples  of  the  root,  are,  or  ought 
to  be  rej  ected.  Russian  or  Turkey  rhubarb 
"  varies  in  shape,  being  irregularly  roundish 
and  angular,  from  the  bark  having  been 
shaved  off  with  a  knife ;  some  pieces  are 
cvlindrical,  a  few  flattish,  many  of  them 
pierced  with  holes.  Externally  smooth,  of 
a  yellow  colour ;  internally,  the  texture  is 
rather  dense;  firacture  uneven,  irregularly 
marked  with  white  and  red  veins,  having 
a  strong,  and  peculiar  slightiy  aromatic 
odour,  a  bitter,  rather  astringent  taste,  feels 
gritty  when  chewed,  and  produces  a  powder 


*  faitlwt  variety  of  Cbronlc  RbeQiDttUtn— popularly  called  Cold  Rhenmatlnn— In  which  the  fymptoma 
en  mitvcd  by  warmth,  Goaiaels  an  invalaable  remedy.  A  teaspoonfkil  of  Aromonlated  Tincture  of  Ooilao 
*iy  be  taken  to  a  Uttle  milk  three  tlmee  a  day,  or  two  ubletpoonf  ola  of  the  Qoaiac  mixture  three  times  a  day. 
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ttf aMghtyellawcalintr."'  "Hie grittineM 
is  owing  to  the  preaenee  of  numeroua  cryi- 
tal>  of  oxalate  of  lime,  that  ult  being  found 
in  the  rhubuti*  generally.  Chinese,  or  £a*t 
ln^^i^ln  rhnbaib,  is  probably  denved  from 
the  lame  aourcs  aa  the  Kiuaian,  which  it 
Teaemblea  in  eMentiala,  although  less  uni- 
fonnly  good.  Engliah  ihutwrb  la  cnltivated 
chiefly  near  Baabury,  in  Oxfordshire.  "It 
i«  the  kind  freqnenlly  sold  by  men  dressed 
np  aa  Turks,  u  gennino  Turkey  rhubarb. 
The  pieces  Tary  in  ahspe,  some  being  ovoid. 
othera  cylindrical,  smoothed  externally, 
and  rubbed  with  a  yeUow  powder,  light. 
rather  spongy,  with  a  reddish  hue.  It  is 
rather  mucuaginDus  in  taste,  and  a  little 
astringent.  Its  odour  fiMble,  but  unplea- 
sant." Fewroedicines  are  more  eilensively 
Qsod  than  rhubarb,  few  are  mora  valuable 
or  safer.  The  most  characteristic  action  of 
rhubarb,  is  that  of  a  mild,  but  effectual 
aperient,  the  action  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  the  dose ;  it  rarely  gnpes ;  it 
exerts,  moreover,  a  beneflcial  timic  action 
upon  the  stomach.      On   account  of  its 


vfTect  is  over. 

Rhubarb  may  be  taken  alone,  as  an  ape- 
rient, in  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grams, 
either  simplv  mingled  with  water,  or  made 

into  pills,  ^ome  persons  habitually  carry 
a  piece  of  the  root  in  their  pockets,  and  cut 
on  small  fragments  as  they  think  them 
required.  I^usion  of  ihubaib,  is  made 
according  to  the  l^ndon  Phatmacopeia,  by 
infusing  for  two  hours,  three  drachms  of 
Che  sliced  root,  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water. 
The  preparation  is  too  weak  for  an  efficient 
aperient,  but  may  be  used  as  a  stomachic. 

The  compound  rhubarb  pill,  one  of  the 
best  forma  of  common  aperient  we  possess, 
has  been  already  considered — see  PiUs. 

The  compound  rhubarb  powder,  is  better 
known  as  Gregory's  Powder,  or  Oratory's 
Mixture.  —  See  Grtgory'i  Pomitr.  ^-  The 
tincture  or  compound  tincture  of  rhubarb, 
is  an  exteiuively  used,  and  most  valuable 
remedy,  chiefly  as  a  stomachic  cordial,  and 


amount  of  spirit  which  muat  necessarily  be 
token  with  it  in  this  form,  by  most  persons ; 
a  few  individuals,  however,  of  weak  habits, 
whose  bowels  are  very  easily  acted  upon, 
And  it  beneficial,  not  only  for  its  aperient 
action,  but  for  its  subsequent  tome  and 
nstringent  powers.  When  increased  action 
is  required  in  such  cases,  the  tincture  of 
rhubarb  and  aloes,  is  a  useful  preparation. 


t  Ttn  Kniia  pnparailiBi  of  Bbniwb  wm  ■  _ 
tlw  EnracI,  tba  lofulaii,  Iln  CcnnpoiiDd  Bhnbatl)  Fill  _ 
Uul*  powdar  al  Ipsouunhi  ta  tbe  Ubabwb  Fill  mskf*  sa 
bllloaiDBS^  imd  coDHlpiUoD  cf  tb*  bmnls. 
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To  make  the  "tincture  of  ituhtb; 
of  rhubarb  sliced,  two  onnoea  and  i 

taBran,  three  draohma  —  liqaorit 
bruised,  six  drachm* — ginger,  bruii 
drachms— proof  Simit,  two  pints — D 
for  a  week  andstT«in.f 

For  infants  and  children,  rhnbarl 
or  combined  with  calomel  or  grey 
when  requisite,  forms  a  moat  fu 
medidne ;  the  chief  objectiona  a 
bulk,  and  taste,  which  render  it  aor 
difficult  to  administer.  Itshouldbe 
bered,  that  in  persona  who  are  taki 
barb,  tbe  urine  acquires  a  deepv 
Irmn  the  drug.  Bhubarb  is  aoi 
thought  to  be  iiqurious  to  peno 
■offer  &om  head  affeetiana,sDGh*iti 
apoplexy,  or  epilepsy.    Tbe  &« 


RHUBAKB,    GABDEN— ia  d 

description ;  ita  agreeable  acid  dept 
the  presence  of  the  oxalic  and  ma£i 
which  it  contains  abundantly.  Aa 
ing  article  of  diet,  it  is  wholesome  t 
persons,  but  some  cannot  take  it  1 
suffering  alter,  horn  stomach  disord 
othera  who  have  any  tendency  to 
urinary  disorders,  must  moat  Strietl; 
it  i  indeed,  if  garden  rhubarb  is  toi 
idulged  in,  it  may  give  rise  to  i 


"When  used  aa  food,  garden  r 
exerts  an  aperient  action  upon  the  1 
This  is  increased,  if  shortly  after  it  hj 
eaten  a  moderate  dose  of  magnl 
swallowed.    Refer  to —  Oxalie  Aeti, 

RIBS.—The  ribs  are  the  curved 
which  inclose  the  chest.  —  fig.  A. 
upper  part  of   the  abdomen.       11 
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btt  cm  each  lide.  Of  Ikew 
oneech  dde  — Fig.  A,  1, 1— 
Dnected  wilb  ths  DrGssc  bone 
— Fig.  A,  3 — and  are  called 
Oie  remaining  Bve  tie  called 
of  theae  the  upper  three  are 
lected  with  the  breast  bone, 
utilagea  attached  to  the  cbt- 
ut  two  ribs,  the  lowest  two 
—are  unconnected  with  the 
'  other  libi  in  front,  and  are 
d  Boating  riba.  The  "  car- 
A,  4.  4— by  which  the  seven 
re  connected  with  the  breaat 
which  the  three  upper  false 
«ted  with  the  cartilage  of  the 
re  veiy  elastic  in  early  life  ; 
fe  advances,  they  become  leas 
tely,  are  converted  into  bone, 
extremity,  or  head  of  the  rib 
he  spini— Fig.  B.— by  m 
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I  it»  bulk  in  the  dry  itata.    It  ia  un- 

Siueitionable  that  tioe  to  wall  adapted  aa 
Qod  to  the  inhabttanti  of  Ihoss  warm 
climates,  in  whldi  it  fionriihea  m  Itiza* 
riantly,  and  that  ita  wiofiirmUting  nounsh- 
ment  must  be  eondttdve  to  health,  irtiilst 
St  the  same  time  its  blandoeaa,  tothepalata 
■nd  stomach,  can  be  oorrected  by  the  aro- 
matic condiments  which  oaually  grow  under 
the  same  climate,  aa  that  which  brings  the 
grain  to  perfection.  In  climates  like  our 
own,  rice,  probably,  could  not  forma  staple 
artide  of  food,  but  as  an  addition  to  other 
food,  it  is  of  the  highest  value,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  food  of  the  young,  in  the  form  of 
pudoings,  bCfCar^beinfftaJimthatiheffmin 
it  thoroughly  coohtd,  a  point  not  always 
attended  to  ;  nothing  can  be  more  indigeat> 
ible  than  half  cooked  rice.  In  pud£ng« 
and  the  like,  this  is  less  likely  to  occur, 
than  when  the  grain  is  dressed  aa  a  vege- 
table, and  required  to  present  the  distinct- 
ness of  grain. 

The  property  of  rice,  in  tending  to  con- 
fine tlie  bowels,  renders  it  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  sick  cookery,  when  such  an  effect  la  re- 
quired; in  this  case  it  to  most  beneficial 
in  the  form  of  "ground  rice,"  or  of  rice- 
flour.  In  cases  of  diarrhcsa,  or  of  irritability 
of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  rice  water,  that  is 
water  prepared  from  rice,  as  bariey-water 
to  from  barley,  to  veiT  naeful  as  a  drink.  It 
may  be  flavoured  vnth  lemon-peel,  or  any 
other  condiment.  If  the  case  u  a  severe 
one,  the  solution  of  a  tea^spoonful  of  iain- 
glaas  or  gelatine  in  every  pint  of  the 
"  water,"  ia  a  useful  addition. 

Artack,  a  spirit  used  by  the  Orientals,  to 
made  from  rice. 

Befer  to — Graint, 

RICKETS— to  a  dtoease  in  which  the 
bones  lose  their  earthy  constituentB,  and 
consequently  their  natural  hardness,  become 
soft  like  gnstle,  and  somewhat  brittle,  so 
that  they  are  not  only  easily  bent,  but 
easily  broken.     The  term  rickets  is  usually 


apphed  to   thto  softening,  when  it 

in  childhood,  but  a  aiimlaT  dtoease  atoo 
attacks  adults,  especially  females.  Rickets 
is  a  constitutional   disease,   and   to  very 


-Fig.  B,  1— which  admit  of 

ount  of   movement.     These 

BO  strong,  as  completely  to 
ment  of  the  bone  by  violence, 
rally  about  the  an^le,  taking 
—See  FractuTtt.  The  ribs 
ttached  In  front  to  the  breast 
u  of  ligaments,  and  aie  con- 
ih  other,  by  short  "  inter- 
ea,  which  act  in  the  efforts, 
ition.  and  of  expiration. 
to  well  known  grain,  although 
t  othen  of  the  class  inactual  |  by  poor  living  and  unhealthy  influences, 
IT— not  yielding  more  than  3  |  such  aa  deficient  ventilation  and  light,  im- 

of  plastic  nutriment — fonns  pure  damp  aii,  and  bad  food.  Rickets  may 
dele  of  fuud  to  millions,  in  show  itseu  wiuiin  the  fltstfewmonthsafter 
a,  especially  in  Asia,  and  is  birth,  butto  more  generallyperceived  when 
a  an  occasional  article  of  diet  the  child  first  attempts  to  walk,  and  the 
ry.  Ita  chief  constituent  to  limbsgivewayundeithaweightof thebody. 
ich  it  contains  80  per  cent.,  Coincidentwith,orratherprecedingtheevi- 
■  cooked  in  water,  it  absorb*  dence  of  weakness  in  the  bones,  the  child's 
largely,  as  to  swell  to  many    general  health  to  observably  impaired  \  there 
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is  languor  and  pallor,  with  dingy  com- 
plexion, loss  of  flesh,  tumidity  of  the  belly, 
impaired  or  fickle  appetite,  and  unhealthy 
secretion  from  the  bowels ;  in  fact,  the  child 
presents  the  eyidcnces  of  progressive  scro- 
mlous  disease.  Not  unfrequently  there  is 
an  approach  to  the  cretin  head  and  features. 
—See  Cretin.  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that 
a  child,  showing  the  symptoms  above  de- 
tailed, cannot  too  soon  be  placed  under  pro- 
per medical  attendance,  for  life  and  future 
well-being  are  at  stake.  Every  means  for 
improving  the  constitution  will  be  requisite. 
If  the  situation  is  an  unhealthy  one,  re- 
moval, if  possible,  should  be  effected ;  if  the 
child  is  still  at  the  breast,  imless  there  is 
positive  evidence  that  the  milk  is  of  good 
quality,  it  should  be  weaned.  Animal  broths 
will  probably  be  required  even  for  infants, 
certainly,  along  with  animal  food,  for  older 
children.  Clothing  will  require  attention 
as  regards  its  warmth,  and  tonic  and  other 
medicines,  especially  iron,  must  be  requi- 
site. For  a  cnild  of  a  year  old,  powders, 
containing  half  a  grain  of  grey  powder,  and 
three  grains  of  carbonate  of  iron  in  each,  are 
a  very  useful  remedy,  given  twice  a  day  for 
some  time.  The  above  are  only  general 
directions,  for  such  a  disease  as  rickets  ought 
always  to  be  under  proper  medical  care.  In 
the  later  stages,  when  the  bones  are  very 
soft,  much  care  will  be  required  in  moving, 
to  avoid  inflicting  either  pain  or  injury. 
Very  many  children  who  become  ricketty 
die,  but  a  certain  number  recover,  and 
though  perhaps  with  distorted  limbs,  yet 
become  robust  in  health,  the  bones  becom- 
ing quite  firm  and  strong,  even  more  so  than 
those  of  other  persons. 

Many  children,  without  becoming  the 
subjects  of  confirmed  rickets,  yet  exhibit 
the  tendency  in  an  enlarged  state  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  long  bones,  especially  those 
of  the  fore- arm,  at  the  vmst.  Such  an  indi- 
cation ought  never  to  be  neglected,  every 
possible  means*  hj  change  of  air,  by  diet, 
clothing,  and  medicine,  should  be  used  to 
improve  the  child's  general  health.  The 
powders  above  recommended  will  be  useful, 
or  five  drops  of  the  tincture  of  muriate  of 
iron  may  be  given  twice  a  day  in  water,  the 
bowels  being  regulated  by  simple  aperients, 
and  an  occasional  dose  of  grey  powder.  To 
resume,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
rickets  is  a  disease  of  debility,  and  of  an 
enfeebled  constitution,  which  every  means 
must  be  used  to  counteract.  The  deficiency 
of  earthy  matter  in  the  bones,  naturally  sug- 
gests the  use  of  lime,  which  may  be  given  in 
the  form  of  lime-water,  along  vriui  milk* 
The  use  of  salt,  by  the  afiected  children, 
should  be  insisted  on. 

*  Tbe  8«ccbtrtted  Solution  of  Lime  Is  a  good  preparfttlon  for  children,  and  mar  be  glrtn  in  tbc  ^^ 
from  X  to  XXX  roinime  three  timet  a  day.  Parrishea'  Compound  Syrup  of  the  Pboephatci  «"gJJ2o« 
recommended— it  coutaiaa  lime,  Iron,  and  manganese.    Prepared  Bone  Earth  la  another  reoant  iawnm'*^ 

for  Ricketty  diaeaaea.  .  -yi 

f  Bingwurm  ia  now  ascertoined  to  be  dependent  upon  the  prraence  of  a  definite  panaitlc  STOV^jL  ^ 
BplltM  up  and  destroys  the  hair  foUiclet.  Nothing  la  more  effectual  in  destroying  this  tbaa  a  io(  ^ 
tulphurouB  Add,  kept  constantly  appU^rd.   Tmo  ou\\c«%««  \Yv*  %aV&Tated  Solution  of  8alpburo«Ae» 


Rickets,  or  softening  of  the  bonfis  ul^ 
adults,  occurs,  as  might  be  expected,  in  thea 
debilitated,  and  in  those  of  depraved  consti*- 
tution ;  it  is  most  common  in  females,  indK 
the  pregnant  state  seems  to  laTonr  its  esta- 
blishment and  progress ;  it  has  also  beeiM 
thought  to  be  aependent  on  the  goaty  anfl 
rheumatic  constitution.  The  disease  is  ofiei^ 

g receded  by  severe  pains  in  the  limbs 
ones,  which  are  apt  to  be  considered 
rheumatic. 

As  in  the  case  of  children,  rickets  or  bone — 
softening  in  adults,  requires  erery  means  t^ 
be  used  for  invigorating  the  constitutuxufl 
but  the  proper  remedies,  and  their  wplica,^ 
tion,  must  be  regulated  by  a  medical  iimr^ 
When  a  female  has  at  any  period  of  life  bee^-j 

the  subject  of  rickets,  the  fact  may  serioiisl 

affect  me  capability   of   her  becominff 
mother,  either  with  safety  to  her  own  li^M 
or  that  of  her  child ;  for  as  the  bones  of 
pelvis — see  Pelvis — ^partake  of  the 
softeninff,  and  ^ridd  imder  pressure, 
exit  of  the  child  into  the  world  may  be  re: 
dered  impossible  or  nearly  so.    The 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Refer  to — ScrofiUa^  4^. 

RIGOR  —  is  the  sudden   sensation 
cold,  accompanied  with  shaking,  or  in  01 
words,   the   **  shivering"   whidi  prec' 
the  inflammatory  stage  of  many  acute 
eases.    It  is  probabl]^  a  nervous  affBcti< 
for  it  occurs  likewise  in  many  states  of  ^ 
body  in  which  there  is  neither  fever  nor  ^ 
flammation.    It  is  a  common  S3rmptook^    o 
the  presence  of  bile  on  the  stomach ;  it  'u^  a 
concomitant  on  the  passage  of  gaU-ston&  or 
of  gravel ;  it  often  occurs  at  the  commen«]e. 
ment  of  labour,  and  may  even  be  caused!  in 
a  slight  degree  by  certain  soundi.— See 
Shivering, 

RING-FIXED.— See  Finger. 

RINGWORM.— The  real  nature  of  this 
very  troublesome  affection  of  the  skin  has 
been  the  subject  of  much    dispute.    Bj 
some  it  has  been  classed  as  essentiallf  a 
*<  pustular"  disease,  but  Uie  probably  comet 
view  is  that  which  regards  it  as  an  affectioa 
of  the  hair,  and  of  the  hair  follicles,  and  that 
when  pustules  do  arise,  they  are  the  pro* 
duct  of  continued  irritation,  f  The  xnort 
usual  site  of  the  disease  is  the  scalp,  bat  it 
is  apt  to  appear  on,  or  to  extend  to  the  fore- 
head, the  neck,  the  arms,  and  hands.  Gene- 
rally, the  first  indications  of  the  presence  « 
ringworm,  are  the  falling  or  breaking  C".* 
the  hair  which  leaves  a  bald  generafly  cir- 
cular patch,  and  the  itching  which  accwn- 
panics  the  disorder.    If  examined  ^J^ 
time,  the  patch  will  be  found  scurfy,  alighwT 
red,  with  the  irregularly  broken  "•iwjprjj* 
trudinK.    If  the  disease  be  unchecked  d. 

of 


tbould  be  added  to  aU  oimees  oC  vraier  to  make  ibe  \ox\«u.   W  m«i  \M\k%^  <Axumx  «^««laM. 
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trettment,  it  goes  on  extending,  until  at  last 

it  mTolTes  almost  the  entire  scalp.    The 

hair,  which  is  not  detached,  on  the  affected 

parts,  becomee  liffhter  in  colour,  and  woolly 

a  character.     If  pustules  form,  the  dis- 

chine  from  them  dries  upon  the  surface  in 

the  firm  of  scurfy  scabs,  or  in  crusts.  That 

the  disease  is  highly  contagious  there  can  be 

BO  (pestion ;  it  is  frequently  too  extended 

to  ddEerent  portions  of  the  same  head,  by 

eombs,  brushes,  Ac,  or  by  the  nails,  which 

diildren  are  apt  to  use  freely  on  accoimt  of 

theitdiing. 

Few  diseases  giye  more  trouble  or  ycxa- 

tioa  in  the  management  than  ringworm,  for 

it  often  resists  for  months  the  best  directed 

trestmenty  and  that  which  succeeds  admi- 

nUy  in  one  case  often  fiiils  to  make  any 

ispression  in  another.  Frequently,  power- 

fiustimiUant  applications  are  too  soon  had 

reeouae  to»  whoi  soothing  measures,  poul- 

tiecs,  Ac.,  would  be  more  senriceaMe  in 

sUaying  irritation.    The  safest  treatment  is 

to  em^oj  Boothinff  means  in  the  first  place, 

iod  padually  to  haye  recourse  to  stimu- 

liats.    To  enumerate  the  yarious  applica- 

tioos  which  haye  been  used,  with  yarying 

■oeeess  in  ringworm,    would    be  a  yery 

kngUiy  business.     The    late  Dr.  A.  T. 

ThomaoQ  Mysi  i&  his  work  on  DUeaaeM  of 

iAtSftta,  '*The  apjplication  which  I  haye 

tbond  moet  benefUeial  is  a  solution  of  one 

^adhm  of  nitrate  of  silyer  in  half  an  ounce 

iC  dilute  nitric  add.    The  diseased  circles, 

after  the  scalp  has  been  shayed,  should  be 

peaeilled  oyer  wiUi  the  solution,  and  in  ten 

«r  fifteen   minutes  afterwards,  the  parts 

ihoiild  be  weU  sponged,  first  with  tepid 

'Vitcr,  and  then  coy^ed  with  pledgets  of 

list  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  the  eyapora- 

tioa  duninished,  by  coyering  the  wet  lint 

'vith  oiled  silk.     In  India,  an  ointment 

tonposed  of  a  drachm  of  powdered  nut- 

liDi,  a  scruple  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and 

i&oonce  of  simple  cerate  is  said  to  proye 

SMit  beneftdid.      Mr.   Erasmus  Wilson, 

•Bodier  high  authority  in  skin  diseases, 

)i|i  moro  stress  than  many  others  on  the 

coaititational  treatment  in  this  affection. 

Be  remarks,  **  Improper  food  is  a  frequent 

indisposing  cause,  and  one  of  the  common 

nmj  in  scnools.  I  haye  seen  it  in  children 


^  too  exdusiyely  on  a  yegetable  diet." 
For  these,  and  similar  reasons,  he  advocates 
ptrticnlar  attention  to  clothing*  ycntilation, 
CKrdse,  and  to  the  nutrition,  aided  by  tonic 
^edieiiies,  such  as  iron,  bark  and  mineral 
^ods.  >¥lth  regard  to  external  remedies, 
*fter  irritation  has  been  subdued,  the  same 
^thui'  remarks,  '*  An  ointment  which  I 
^'**f^  fimnd  of  great  sendee,  is  one  composed 
oft  drachm  of  sulphate  of  rinc  to  an  ounce 
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of  simple  cerate."  Sulphate  of  zinc  in  lotion 
may  also  be  used.  **  It  is  beneficial  to  wash 
the  head  with  soap  once  a  day,  and  when 
dried  to  anoint  it  with  pomatum,  keeping  the 
scalp  constantly  moistened  with  some  olea- 
ginous matter,  is  an  important  adjimct  to 
cure."  An  application  made  by  dissolying 
a  drachm  of  powdered  borax  in  an  ounce  of 
yinegar,  is  said  often  to  proye  of  service. 
The  tarry  oil,  which  distils  from  the  end  of 
a  piece  of  coarse  brown  paper,  when  rolled 
up  in  the  form  of  a  match  and  lighted,  is 
said,  if  allowed  to  drop  upon  the  diseased 

gatch,  to  effect  a  cure  when  other  means 
aye  fiEdled.*  When  ringworm  is  present, 
the  hair  should  either  be  cut  yery  uiort,  or 
the  scalp  shaved.  An  oil-silk  cap  is  fre- 
quently recommended  to  be  worn,  but  one 
of  Imen  is  preferable,  being  less  heating  and 
exciting  to  the  skin. 

RO  ASTING—like  broilmg,  is  one  of  the 
most  primitive  methods  of  cooking ;  in  the 
latter  process,  however,  the  surface  of  the 
meat  is  more  quickly  hardened,  and  the 
iuices  and  faX  more  effectually  retained. 
During  roasting,  the  watery  portions  of  ^e 
meat  eyaporate,  and  much  mt  is  mdted  out, 
at  the  same  time  the  coc«ulation  of  the 
albumen,  the  usual  result  of  heat  on  animal 
food,  takes  place.  The  loss  of  iSl  in  roast- 
ing, renders  meat  thus  cooked  more  diges- 
tible. It  retains,  moreoyer,  the  gelatine, 
which  is  greatly  dissolyed  out  in  the  process 
of  boiling.  If,  nowever,  the  cooking  is  car- 
ried too  far,  the  meat  oyerdone,  its  nutri- 
tious properties  are  impaired.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  meat  is  underdone,  although  more 
nutritious,  it  is  certainly  less  dig^tible.  '*  By 
enyeloping  small  pieces  of  flesh  with  a 
coyexing  of  lard,  the  extraction  of  the  sapid 
constituents  from  the  flesh  by  its  juices,  and 
the  eyaporation  of  the  water,  wmch  causes 
hardening,  are  preyented ;  and  tiie  surface, 
as  well  as  the  subjacent  parts,  are  kept  in 
the  tender  state,  which  is  otherwise  only 
foimd  in  the  inner  portion  of  large  masses 

offle8h."t 

Refer  to^BoUing— Broiling,  ^e, 

ROCHELLE  SALT.— Tartrate  of  soda 
and  potash. — See  Potash, 

ROLLER.— See  Bandages. 

ROOM.— See  Bed-room^Hotues—Venti' 
lotion,  Sfc, 

ROSE. — An  old  popular  name  for  erysi- 
pelas.— See  Erysipelas, 

ROSE-RASH.— See  Skin,  Diseases  of. 

ROSE-PETALS,  or  LxAyES.— The  petals 
of  the  red-rose  are  used  in  medicine,  partly 
on  account  of  the  colour  they  ^eld;  but 
their  most  yaluable  preparation  is  the  con- 

t  LtoUf't  Cktmistr^  nf  Food. 
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serve,  made  by  beating  up  one  part  of  the 
fresh  petals  or  flower  leaves,  with  three 
parts  of  refined  sugar.  The  principal  ap- 
plication of  the  conserve  is  the  formation  of 
pills,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  being  less 
apt  to  harden  than  other  materials  used  for 
thUjpurpose. — See  PUlt, 

'Wnen  the  petals  of  the  red  rose  are  dried 
for  use,  the  white  *'  daws"  at  one  end  should 
be  cut  off,  and  the  red  portion  dried  as 
quicUy  as  may  be,  without  too  ereat  heat 
beine  used.  The  petals  should  then  be 
sifted,  to  remove  dust,  &c.,  and  packed  in 
vessels  closed  against  light  and  air.  "  Dried 
rose-leaves"  are  used  in  the  form  of  infu- 
sion, which  may  be  made  with  three  or 
four  drachms  of  the  leaves,  to  a  pint  of 
boiling  water.  The  infusion  is  slightly 
astringent,  but  its  colour,  especially  com- 
bined as  it  usually  is  with  diluted  sulphuric 
or  other  mineral  acid,  is  its  chief  recom- 
mendation. 

ROSEMAKT — is  chiefly  used  on  account 
of  its  fragrant  volatile  oil,  which  is  stimu- 
lant and  anti-spasmodic.  The  oil  may  be 
added  to  liniments,  as  a  fragrant  stimulant 
addition  to  these  applications.  A  spirit  of 
rosemary  is  made,  which  may  be  used  as  an 
anti-spasmodic,  in  doses  of  thirty  drops,  in 
water  or  on  su^ir. 

RUBEFACIENT.— AnappUcationwhich 
reddens  the  skin.  According  to  this  defini- 
tion, a  ereat  yariety  of  a«[encies  must  be 
included  in  the  class,  when  the  irritant 
effect  of  any  agent  upon  the  skin  amounts 
to  blistering,  or  causes  discharge  of  pus 
or  matter,  the  action  is  said  to  be  yesicant, 
or  suppurative.  All  these  agencies,  there- 
fore, are  included  under  the  one  team,  coun- 
ter-irritants, the  rubefacient  action  being 
the  mildest  of  the  three,  and  dependent, 
generally,  upon  the  form  and  duration  of 
the  apphcation ;  as,  for  instance,  heat,  mus- 
tard, ammonia,  or  other  excitant  agents, 
may  be  used  so  as  to  produce  only  the  most 
transient  redness,  or  may  be  maae  to  cause 
either  blistering  or  suppuration.  The  most 
commonly  used  rubefacients  are — 

Ammonia  or  Hartshorn. 

Friction. 

Heat. 

Mustard. 

Spirit  of  Wine. 

Turpentine,  &c.  &c^ 
Refer  to — Counter-Irritatxon. 
RUE.— The  Rxtta  Q-bxtbojxsb. — ^This 
plant  is  too  well  known  to  require  description. 
It  is  valuable,  and  much  used  la  domestic 
practice  on  account  of  its  powerfiilly  stimu- 
lating volatile  oil,  which  is  strongly  anti- 
spasmodic. Medical  men  certainly  too  much 
neglect  rue  as  a  medicinal  agent.    In  accu- 


mulations of  flatulence  in  the  boweli,  **  t 
panitis,"  a  strong  infosion  of  rue  giyei 
an  injection,  is  often  of  the  highest  sen 
and  second  only  to  assafoetidA ;  in  vrom 
the  thread- worm — ^in  the  lower  bovrels, 
infusion  of  rue,  also  used  in  injectioE 
serviceable.  In  suppressed  menstmat 
when  stimulants  are  required — see  1 
struation — the  rue  clyster  may  pron 
much  use.  Rue  is  aJSuaed,  when  giyen 
it  frequently  is  by  nurses,  to  new-l 

infants.         

RULE,  LIVING  BY.— There  are 
departments  of  practical  medicine,  wl 
have  been  carried  out  to  a  more  mlsciuev 
extent  of  refinement  than  that  nrhi^ 
noticed  in  this  article.  Mischievous, 
cause  an  important  principle  has  been  01 
looked,  ia  tne  prescription  or  following 
of  petty  detau.  That  principle  ia,  1 
there  is  nothing  more  likely,  either  to  ere 
or  to  keep  up  disorder  in  any  of  the  org 
of  the  body,  which  usuaUy  act  indepenia 
of  the  will,  than  contmued,  espeeia 
anxious  attention,  directed  to  than  wh 
in  active  operation.  It  is  unquestional 
that  in  some  diseases,  such  as  diabei 
dysentery,  &c.,  the  strictest  regulataon 
diet  and  regimen  is  absolutely  neoean 
neither  can  it  be  doubted,  that  in  n 
ailments,  even  in  those  of  a  trivial  chazaci 
some  general  regulations  as  to  living 
required;  itisnota^amstsuchastheaet 
these  remarks  are  directed,  but  against 
absurd  '*  living  by  rule,"  the  worae  tl 
useless  clockwork  regulation  of  every  act 
of  daily  life,  eating,  sleeping,  walking,  I 
which  many  dyspeptic  and  hypochondr 
patients,  either  adopt  for  themselvea,  ori 
advised  into.  In  such  cases,  instead  0( 
wholesome  yaried  diet,  the  nature  oft 
food  is  confined  within  an  unwholesooM 
narrow  compass,  and  its  amoimt  if  i 
weighed  physically,  is  at  least  so,  mental 
by  tne  trammelled  invalid,  who  trembi 
lest,  inadvertently,  half  an  ounce  more  di 
the  prescribed  quantity,  should  find  iti  w 
into  his  stomach ;  and  then,  after  his  mm 
disturbs  the  digestive  process,  by  thinkn 
howit  is  going  on,  and  mr  directing  hissttci 
tion  to  the  sensations  of  his  stomach,  "Mi 
is  petted,  and  considered,  and  allowed  t 
choose  its  own  work,  and  mode  of  wo^iBS 
till,  of  itself,  it  nauseates  the  unifonnitf  01 
too  regulated  a  diet,  and  sours  even  t8 
mutton  of  the  tenderest,  and  to  the  mort 
unexceptionable  brown  bread.  At  M 
forcing  its  miserable  possessor  to  the  cooda- 
sion  that  he  hs  yet  over-taxing  its  V^^i^ 
the  animal  diet  is  perhaps  eschei*w,t8d 
farinaceous  foods  of  different  kinds  vn 
resorted  to,    as  more   digestible  by  tv 


*  Where  Botbfn^  etoe  It  at  hand,  the  brnlted  petals  of  the  common  srellow  bottareap  win  act  •**|*|^ 

.   Nettlc*,umightbetappoeed,areaD  sctlTebatMiBtV"" 


fndent,  or  If  applied  rafflclently  long  wUl  bllater 
ti.vvxe  rubclaclbut  reoHHly* 
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**yerj  -weak  stomaeh."  As  already  re- 
Biaiied,  rnkt  of  life,  and  Btringent  ones 
too,  mutt  often  be  laid  down  by  medical 
oflo,  fbr  persons  labooring  under  serious 
diieise,  nor  can  they  be  too  stricUy  attended 
tO|  Imt  these  cases  are  abundantly  different 
from  that  numerous  olass  of  nerrous  and 
dj^eptie  complaints,  which  are  liosteredby 
toe  too  cloae  attention  to  health,  by  the 
'*]ifing  by  rule,"  the  weighing  uid  mea- 
laring,  and  considering  eyery  mcosel  of 
find,  and  erery  action  of  the  body  or  mind. 
Ai  said  under  article  Indigestion,  the 
itoaiach,  and  other  organs  too,  must,  in  part 
it  least,  be  brought  iro  to  tlieir  work  by 
ober?ation  of  t£e  rules  of  health  gene- 
nOj;  the  endeaTOur  to  bring  the  work 
ma,  to  the  organs,  is  worse  than  useless. 

Befer  U>-^Indiffe$tion, 

BUM.— This  well  known  spirit  is  distilled 
fron  tiie  products  of  the  sugar  cane ;  when 
gandne,  it  eon  tains  about  68  per  cent,  of 
aleohoL  New  mm  is  apt  to  contain  lead, 
dinolTsd  off  the  leaden  worm  of  the  still 
anfaidLiftismade.  When  this  is  the  case, 
te  ram  is  of  course  unwholesome,  and 
■tf  dre  rise  to  symptoms  of  colic ;  but 
mueli^uor  has  been  permitted  to  stand 
tHMtiDie  in  casks  of  oak  wood,  it  becomes 
MLfrom  the  lead,  which  forms  an  inso- 
lable  eomponnd  with  the  tannin  of  the  oak, 
ndfidls  to  the  bottom.  Rumisafayourite 
teestie  lemedy  in  cases  of  incipient  cold. 
Itpossessea,  probably,  no  adyantago  oyer 
wr  stimulants,  and  in  such  cases,  the  use 
^ai  alcoholic  stimulant  at  all  may  do 
bmn.* 

RUPTUBE — By  medical  men  called 
Hernia,  is  the  protrusion  of  some  portion 
<tf  the  bowels,  or  of  the  yiscera  usually 
^antiined  within  the  abdomen,  through  any 
pst  of  the  «'  waUs"  of  that  cayity.  Unless 
tks  ikin  is  wounded  from  without,  the 
*Mne  remains  coyered  by  it,  and  by  cer- 
toi  tissaea  which  lie  beneath  it,  at  the 
(Qoti  where  the  accident  usually  occurs, 
^biM  points  being  at  those  portions  of  the 
'^■Qi,  which  are  natarally  thinner  and 
'^Mker  than  othors,  or  at  which  there  are 
TiMsiiigs,  naturally,  for  the  passage  of 
«ood  Teasels,  ftc. 

The  exiBtenoe  of  rupture  is  always  a 
■Prions  matter,  and  on  the  first  suspicion  of 
it,  medical  adyiee  should  at  once  be  sought ; 
^  is,  aoreoyer,  an  accident  much  more 
^OBBKA  than  is  ffenerally  imagined.  It 
^baencalculated  that  tenner  cent,  of  the 
P^olation  in  Britain  are  vib  subjects  of 
"itee. 

UissaffieieDt  here  to  notice  the  three 
^■iie^  kinds  of  rupture ;  of  these,  -one 
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occurs  at  the  nayel,  two  in  the  groin.  Rup- 
ture atthenayel  is  a  yery  common  accident 
soon  after  birth;  its  nature  and  manage- 
ment haye  been  fdlly  entered  into  in  art^e 
<*  Children."  When  it  occurs  in  adults,  it 
is  not  unfrequently  the  result  of  n^lect  in 
early  life,  but  it  may  be  of  recent  origin ;  in 
females  it  may  be  the  result  of  pregnancy 
and  childbeanng.  Rupture  at  or  near  the 
nayel,  is  known  by  the  presence  of  an 
elastic  or  doughy  swelling,  which  is  usually 
cax>able  of  being  ^  reduo»d,"  pressed  bad 
into  the  cayity  of  the  abdomen.  When  this 
form  of  rupture  is  disooyered  to  exist,  a 
truss  shoula  be  applied  without  delay,  under 
the  direction  of  a  medical  man.  The  es- 
sential part  of  the  truss,  is  a  pad  made  to 
fit  oyer  the  site  of  the  protrusion,  this  pad 
being  kept  in  place  by  different  contriyances 
of  springs,  or  of  elastic  belts,  &c^— Fig.  A, 


represents  **  Salmon  and  Ody's"  truss 
for  the  purpose, — 1,  being  the  pad  which  is 
fitted  oyer  the  rupture  ; — 2,  a  pad  which  is 
applied  to  the  spme ; — 3,  the  steel  spring  ; 
— and  4,  the  strap  whidi  helps  to  fix  me 
apparatus.  The  pads  are  made  of  yarious 
materials,  sometimes  of  iyory,  sometimes 
of  padded  materials,  and  also  of  caoutchouc 
bags,  inflated  with  air,  &c. 

Rupture  in  the  groin  in  adults,  is  of  two 
kinds.  In  one,  the  swelling  first  appears 
aboye  the  fold  of  the  ^in,  in  the  other 
below  it.  The  former  is  most  common  in 
males,  the  latter  in  females ;  the  affection 
generally,  is,  howcyer,  much  more  common 
amid  the  former  sex,  the  calculation  being, 
that  four  men  are  the  subject  of  hernia,  for 
one  femjde.  Rupture  in  the  groin  also 
occurs  in  in£uits,  it  is  '*  congenital." 

It  is  found  that  rupture  preyails  most 
among  those  whose  occupations  inyohre 
strong  muscular  efforts.  Rupture  may  come 
on  gradually,  or,  suddenly,  during  some 


•  Seefbotnote— Artldc^  *«Qiisck.' 
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violent  exertion.  When  its  fonnation  is 
gradual,  it  is  preceded  by  some  amount  of 
pain  and  fulness  in  the  part;  at  last,  or 
when  its  inyasion  is  sudden,  a  decided 
swelling  generally  shews  itself,  more  or  less 
painful,  varying  in  size,  and  elastic  or  some- 
what doughy  under  the  pressure  of  the 
fingers ;  the  swelling  becoming  tense  and 
larger,  and  as  it  were  pushed  forward,  when 
the  person  coujo^hs  or  sneezes,  and  usually 
disappears  during  lying  down  in  sleep.  It 
is  proper  however,  to  caution  our  readers 
asainst  the  supposition,  that  rupture  must 
Mways  be  accompanied  with  swelling ;  some- 
times th^  tact  of  the  experienced  surgeon 
is  insufficient  satisfiEictonly  to  detect  the 
tumour,  especially  in  stout  people,  and  he 
is  forced  to  base  his  treatment  upon  the 
general  symptoms,  when  that  accident 
which  constitutes  the  danger  of  rupture 
occurs,  that  is  when  rupture  becomes 
"  stran^gulated,"  or  assumes  such  a  condition 
that  it  cannot  be  returned  into  the  abdomen, 
and  is  so  tightly  grasped  at  its  **  neck," 
by  the  sides  of  the  rinff  or  opening  through 
which  it  Ib  protruded,  9iat  the  natural  fum> 
tions  of  the  part  are  interfered  with.  A 
rupture  may  assume  this  condition  at  any 
moment,  if  it  be  permitted — for  want  of  a 
truss — ^to  continue  **  down"  as  it  is  usually 
called,  that  is  in  a  protruded  state.  When 
a  rupture  becomes  strangulated,  distressing 
symptoms  very  quickly  follow ;  all  motion 
of  tne  bowels  downwards  is  prevented,  and 
their  natural  movements  becoming  inverted, 
their  fecident  contents  pass  upwards  into 
the  stomach,  and  are  rejected  by  vomiting ; 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  severe  pain,  espe- 
cially of  a  drag^g  character,  from  the 
back ;  there  is  tnirst,  and  depression  of  the 
bodily  powers.  If  the  above  state  of 
matters  be  not  speedily  rectified,  either  by 
the  return  of  the  bowel  into  the  abdomen, 
or  by    a    cutting   operation,    the   person 

roily  dies ;  generally,  in  consequence  of 
protruded  portion  of  bowel  becoming 
mortified. 

It  is  needless  to  remark,  that  upon  the 
first  symptoms  of  strangulated  rupture 
shewing  themselves,  efficient  medical  advice 
should  at  once  be  sought.  Every  minute 
is  precious.  Until  medical  assistance  arrives, 
however,  some  methods  of  relief  may  safely 
be  tried. 

When  a  surgeon  first  sees  a  case  of  stran- 
gulated **  hernia"  or  rupture — if  it  has 
not  been  of  so  lon^  continuance  that  he 
suspects  the  x>ossibihty  of  the  bowel  having 
become  tender,  and  liable  to  be  burst — he 
makes  an  effort  to  return  the  protruded 
bowel ;  this  effort,  conducted  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  is  technically  named  the  "  taxis," 
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it  is  in  fact  skilful  manipulation.    The  first 
step  in  the  exertion  of  the  taxis,  is  to  placa 
the  individual  in  the  positioin  most  favour- 
able to   the    return  of  the  bowel,    this 
position  is  the  horizontal  one,   with  the 
shoulders  half  nosed,  and  the  legs  and 
thighs  bent   upon    tiie   body,   so   as  to 
relax  as  much  as  possible  the  walls  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  rings  through  which  the 
rupture  passes,  and  br  which  it  is  so  tightly 
constricted.     The  above  poeitiooL  having 
been  assumed,  the  neck  of  the  rupture^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  portion  of  it  next  the 
opening,  from  which  it  protrudes,  is  to  be 
compressed  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
with  moderate  firmness,  whilst  the  rii^^ 
hand  is  used  as  gently  as  consistent  with 
the  requisite  effort,  to  knead,  or  mould  as  it 
were,  the  protruded  bowel  throo^  the 
opening.     At  first,  this  process  periumt 
seems  to  have  little,  if  any  effect,  but  if  tte 
rupture  is  returnable  ataU  in  this  way,  tad 
if  the  taxis  is  properly  made,  after  a  time, 
a  perceptible  dimmution  of  the  swdling 
takes  place,  which  eoes  on  till  at  last  tlie 
rupture  passes  sudaenhr  as  it  were^  back 
into   the    abdomen,    frequently   with  a 
gurgling  sound. 

Such  IS  the  process  of  reducing  a  nmtoie 
by  means  of  the  taxis,  it  is  one  wbick  to 
perform  well,  requires  both  skfll  snd  pnc- 
tice,  but  it  is  one  which  may  be  ssfdy  tried 
for  a  short  period,  by  an  nnprofesnonal 
person,  if  medical  aid  is  fru:  distant  in  point 
of  time,  indeed,  it  is  a  process,  which  pe^ 
sons  who  have  suffered  firom  mptme  fiv 
some  time,  not  unfrequently  pmnn  fot 
themselves.    In  a  case  of  strangulated  np* 
ture,  if  medical  assistance  is  qukkly  pro- 
curable, the  best  course  is,  with  ezceirtios 
of  laying  a  person  in  the  horisoDtal  pon- 
tion,  and  the  administration  of  twentf  v 
thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  to  leave  the  etfe 
entirely  alone,  and  to  avoid  >l^w«^1n»g  the 
swelling,  for  this  only  places  it  in  a  moie  un- 
favourable condition  for  the  manipnlatks' 
of  the  surseon.     When  however,  ss  t»^ 
before,  medical  aid  is  far  distant,  the  taxis 
may  be  tried,  but  must  not  be  cooisBJU^ 
for  more  than  twenty  minutes  or  half  *& 
hour.    In  almost  all  cases,  efforts  sre  nade 
by  the  patient,  or  by  the  persons  aroosd, 
to  return  the  rupture ;  it  is  oetter  that  these 
should  be  made  in  an  intelligent  sad  cC- 
cient  manner.    I£^  by  the  taxis  simply»  the 
surgeon  does  not  succeed  in  '*  reauoi^ 
a  **  strangulated  hernia,"  he  probab^  ^ 
recourse  to   other  methods,  witk  a  view       , 
of  assisting  it.    These  methods  are  n^ 
as  either  assist  the  relaxation  of  the  maj^ 
cular  parts  around  the  mptiue^  o'J^ 
as  tend  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  nrnai* 
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To  effect  rdazation,  the  surgeon  may  bleed, 
may  give  nanseant  medicines,  may  admi- 
nister chloroform,  or  opiam«  or  put  his 
patient  in  a  warm  bath,  till  fahitness  comes 
on,  when  he  again  has  recourse  to  the  taxis. 
Many  of  the  means  had  recourse  to  by  a 
medical  man,  are  of  course  quite  inadmis- 
sible ibr  the  improfessional,  the  two  last 
mentioned,  however,  they  may  use,  care- 
fiilly,*  Opium  given  so  as  to  affect  the  sys- 
tem, will  sometimes  greatly  fiauulitate  the 
reduction  of  a  hernia;   for  this  purpose 
twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  or  one  gram  of 
■did  opium,  may  be  giyen  to  an  adult,  the 
fonner  erery  hour,  the  latter  every  hour 
sad  half^  till  three  doses  have  been  admi- 
aiitered,  taking  care,  of  course,  after  the 
leoQod  dose,  tlutt  the  system  does  not  seem 
too  powerAilly  affected.    The  warm  bath 
viU  generally  produce  faintnessinless  than 
Uf  an  hour  ;  during  the  condition  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  return  the  rupture ; 
tome  surgeons,  however,  object  to  the  use  of 
the  warm  bath. 

The  chief  means  of  facilitating  the  return 
of  a  rapture,  by  reducing  the  swelline,  is 
the  sppUcation  of  cold,  for  this,  the  best 
inat  IS  snow,  or  pounded  ice,  put  in  a 
budder,  which  is  laid  upon  the  swelling. 
If  BOW  or  ice  are  imavaitable,  cold  may  be 
ntifidslly  produced,  by  mingling  five  parts 
of  mnriatie  acidywith  eight  parts  of  glauber 
nit,  in  powder,  or  by  mixing  two  parts 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  vrith  two  parts  of  water, 
lUowing  the  mixture  to  cool,  and  then 
»»"g^ing  vrith  five  parts  of  glauber  salt,  or 
by  mixing  equal  parts  of  muriate  of  am- 
■osia  and  nitre  —  saltpetre  —  in  water. 
Cold  may  likewise  be  produced  by  the  con- 
tiaaed  evaporation  of  ether  dropped  upon 
tweee  of  hnt  laid  over  the  swellmg,  or  the 
wd  douche  may  be  used  with  advantage. 
Under  the  continued  application  of  cold  for 
fioB  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  half,  a 
nqptore  may  possibly  *'  pass  up,'*  without 
eny  mtnipuiation  at  all,  if  it  does  not,  how- 
ever, mampulation  should  be  tried. 

Soeh  are  the  principal  means  which  may 
oeieeorted  to,  oy  improfessional  persons, 
ia  tiie  event  of  a  case  of  strangulated  rup- 
tare  occurring  atadistance  from  medical  aid ; 
thef  are  pointed  out,  not  to  induce  any  one 
tohsxard  one  moment's  delay  in  procuring 
proper  assistance,  but  as  a  resource,  when 
uat  sssirtance  is  far  distant,  and  when 
^  soiliBring  and  danger  of  this  serious 
^Section  render  it  advisable  not  to  wait, 
CBtiiely,  its  arrival.  In  a  case  such  as 
»ight  occur,  when  a  surgeon  could  not  be 
piocared  for  many  hours,  it  might  be  some 
^ft,  the  author  thinks  the  treatment  by 
^om,  most  calculated  to  relieve,  it  is  at 

•  ChloroA>mi  hss  been  of  the  p*«tf«t  service  In  allowtnc  of  the  speedy  reduction  of  raptorea.  when  a 
'Ole&t  b  pat  thoronghly  under  iu  influence.  In  fact,  medical  men  now  generally  trunt  entirely  to  it. 
^'•orcfcrm  It  admtnfftered,  and  if  the  bowel  cannot  then  be  returned  by  the  burgeon,  he  dl«trutta  all  other 

*«^i  and  proceed!  to  operate.  ^    ..    . ..  ,u     u    ^        «        .u 

t  Eibliw  the  IcuB  higher  than  the  body,  by  placing  the  bent  kneea  orer  the  shoulders  of  another  person, 
**"  WcaSd  to  a^  the  retiun  of  a  rapture  iu  some  case*. 
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least,  that  most  likely  to  afford  comfort  to 
the  patient  imder  so  fearful  a  contingency. 
If  the  stomach  will  not  retain  opium  given 
by  the  mouth,  it  can  of  course  be  admi- 
nistered in  clysters,  t 
^  It  sometimes  occurs  that  purgative  medi 
cines  are  administered  in  cases  of  rupture, 
this  should  never  be  done,  they  may  greatly 
increase  the  distress  of  the  patient,  and  they 
afford  very  little  chance  of  relief— neither 
can  any  good,  but  cmly  harm  result  from 
frequent  efforts  to  return  the  rupture  by 
manipulation  after  the  first  welf-dlrected 
efforts  have  failed — ^neither  is  it  well  to  be 
too  hasty  in  giving  purgative  medicines 
after  a  rupture  whi(^  has  been  strangulated 
is  reduced,  very  frequently  the  bowels  act  of 
themselves  soon  after,  if  mey  do  not  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  a  clyster,  or  a  gentle 
dose  of  castor-oil,  or  of  rhubarb  and  ma^e- 
sia,  vrillbe  the  most  suitable  aperients.  The 
fact  must  be  kept  in  mind,  tnat  after  the 
existence  of  strangulated  rupture,  there  is 
always    danger   of   inflammation   of    the 
bowels  gcn€ffally,  and  that  consequently, 
perfect  quiet,  and  low  diet  for  several  days 
18  requisite.    As  soon  as  from  the  symptoms 
as  detailed  in  the  first  part  of  this  article^ 
any  one  suspects  he  is  ruptured,  however, 
little  inconvenience  he  may  aujfer,  not  a  day 
should  elapse  without  medical  advice  beinff 
tent  for.    Till  this  is  obtained,  quiet  in  bed 
is  the  safest  plan — many  a  rupture  has  been 
strangulated  in  a  long  walk  to  the  doctor. 
The  same  rules  should  be  observed  after 
the  reduction  of  a  rupture  which  has  been 
strangulated.    Every  minute  in  the  upright 
posture,  passed  without  the  protection  of  s 
truss,  is  one  of  peril.  If  there  is  any  neces- 
sary delay  before  a  proper  truss  can  be  pro- 
cured, a  pad  composed  of  cloth,  wrapped 
round  some  firm  material,  and  held  in  its 
place  by  a  spica  bandage — ^Fi^  K — ^Ait, 
Bandage — will  be  of  some  service  during 
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thacoiiGiieinent  tobecL  The  nlectlim  of  ■ 
btiH,  U  alws^  better  left  to  the  jodgmeat 
of  &  medical  ■ttendant.  WliiCse  prica  ia  tui 
object,  the  old  form  of  trou— fig.  B — loajr 
be  used,  it  answen  extiemely  well ;  in 
•ome  cases ;  howerer,  a  Salmon  and  Ody's 
truia,  somewhat  simUar  to — fig.  A, — but 
modified  to  fit  the  groin,  i«  fbond  m<a* 
uaeful.  The  peculiar  featuie  of  thi*  truM 
is,  that  the  oircular  or  oral  pad  is  attached 
to  the  spring  by  a  ball  and  socket  jcunt.  In 
some  persona,  owing  to  flatness  omie  back, 
it  is  ^fflcult,  almost  impossible,  to  make  a 
apring  tmss  fit  at  all ;  for  such  snd  other 
oifflcQlt  CBWL  the  spiral  supporters  of 
U.  Boiujeaut^  Sg.  C.  may  probablT'  be 


found  of  use.  There  are  manj  advantages 
connected  with  tWm  elastic  form  of  truss, 
particularly  the  extended  support  which  it 
gives  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  at  those 
puts  where  they  are  weakesti  and  most  apt  to 
give  way.  This,  it  need  scarce  be  obaerved, 
Uie  simple  steel  springs  cannot  do.  The  use 
of  air  paiis,  is  an  additional  comfort.  In  the 
caaeorlabouringmen,  and  others,  who  per- 
spire much,  the  springs  of  the  steel  trusses 
are  constantly  breaking,  in  consequence  of 
the  corrosion  caused  by  the  sweat.  The 
author  haa  suggested  coTering  the  springs 
with  sheet  gut  [a  percha  as  a  prcven- 
tive.  In  a  few  cases,  it  is  necessary  to 
wear  a  truss  even  during  the  night,  for  some 
time  at  least,  but  generally  it  may  be  dis- 


._  important  that  a  trvsafit  well,  otherwiw 
it  i*  of  Uttle  actual  Berrice,  and  ia  afit  to 
causa  excoriations,  kc. ;  it  is  alio  reqmute 
that  the  slieDgth  of  the  spring  be  piopor- 
tioned  to  the  nature  of  the  oaM.  Farther,  it  is 
iniportaat,  that  the  trun  ia  DMpnt  on  lAilat 
•nyaftheltBmiai*''down.''  mioiaaioine- 

that  isi  cannot  ba  oitirel  j  letumed  within 
the  abdomen,  a  bag  boas  anited  to  the 
natun  of  the  ease  k  raqniMte.    The  eaoaa* 

be  said  to  be  hoediUy,  diat  ia,  aome  iad^ 
fiduals  inherit  a  teodanej  to  wenkneaa  about 
thoae  parts,  which  aM  the  usual  seat  <rfnip- 
ture.  The  directoaiuea  are  such  as  indnce 
undue  pressure  by  the  walls  of  the  abdoma 
upon  its  contained  Tiscera,  hence  the  iliwMT 
is  moat  frequent  among  those  who  have  to 
make  strong  eiettiODs.  Soldier*  wboeebdu 
compreastheupperpaitoftheabdMaeD,ai>il 
caTBlry  soldiers,  who  at  certain  tinte*  ride 
without  Btirrups,  are  not  unfreqaentlj  the 
sulnecta  of  the  diaeaae.  It  ia  auo  brou^t. 
on  by  hard  riding,  or  by  leaping  in  the  hunX.- 
ing  field.  Hence,  tliase  who  are  in  th.« 
least  liable,  ihould  avoid  all  aneh  causes ; 
and  thoae  who  wear  a  truaa,  ahould  bear   %]i 


a  question  with  a  ruptured  individual,  lL«av 
far  the  hasard  of  sea-dckneaa,  and  the  cwai. 
sequent  mechanical  action  of  vomiting  i^  u 
be  incurred.  Strict  attention  to  the  iXalt 
of  the  bowels  is  imperative,  by  all  who  mn 
the  subjects  of  rupture,  more  especially,  ai 
— L!_  .. ,_  — |„jg  likel;"  ""'      -----    


nothing  is  more  likely  either  tc 

Sgravate  the  affection,  than  me  taaiamg 
constipation ;  at  the  same  time  fUtmf 
purgatives  are  not  adviaable.  The  danga- 
of  B  rupture  ia  not  in  proportion  to  its  nOi' 
when  small  and  recent,  it  is  mots  liaUt 
to  become  stnuigulateiL  Buptoies  atjol 
course  occur  in  both  groina  of  the  suae 
person ;  in  this  case  a  double  truss  it  R- 

When  rupture  in  the  groin  occurs  ia  «■- 
fonts,  it  is  usually  of  oonsideiable  siie,  d» 
Bccnding  into  the  scrotum,  and  becoi^ 
very  tense  whensver  the  child  cries.  In  a* 
early  periods  of  life,  apring  tnuses  etunf 
very  well  be  worn,  tnose  made  of  elHl>' 
material  will  answer  best,  frequendy  ^ 
truss  is  used.  Strict  atten.ticintotliebot>>> 

rooming  in  cold  salt  water,  will  do  B'™ 
to  prevent  the  disorder  getting  worse,  "W 
wiu  sometimes  eflbct  a  cure. 

RYE— This  hardy  grain  posstssa  s  nu- 
tritive power  about  equal  to  that  of  tsmJ' 
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It  has  sli^t  aperient  properties.  The  chief 
point  of  interest  connected  with  this  grain 
IS  the  peculiar  diseased  or  fungus  growth 
— die  Ergot  of  Rye — which  is  apt  to  be  de- 
Teloped  upon  the  seed.— See  Ergot, 

8ACCHA1UNE— of  the  nature  of  sugar. 
Sugar, 

SACRnM--or  Os  Saobxtm— is  the  bon^ 
of  the  pelvis,  which  fits  in  like  a  wedge 
Between  the  two  irregular  lateral  bones; 
i^on  it  the  spine  rests. — See  Pelvis,  The 
Moe  derives  its  name  firom  haying  been 
fiDcmerlj  offered  in  sacrifices,  whence  it  was 


SAVINE.— See  Juniper, 

SAFFRON— is  procured  from  the  blue 

tntmimflowermg  crocus,  which  is  cultivated 

ateasiTely  for  the  sake  of  the  dru^,  both 

in  this  oountrj  and  in  France,  Spain,  &c. 

In  the  centre  of  each 
A  crocus-flower  rises   the 

"  style,!'  which  termi- 
nates in  three  wedge- 
shaped,notched  diyisions 
— ^fig.  A.  —  which  are 
called  ''stigmata** — ^these 
stigmata,  with  a  portion 
of  the  upper  part  of  the 
style,  constitute  saffiron, 
bSng  clipped  off  when 
fiilly  deTdoped,and  dried 
carefully.  Safiron  is  sold 
either  in  the  form  of*  hay 
aftoii,"  or  of  "  cake  saffiron,"  the  former 
bong  composed  of  the  loose  dried  stigmata, 
tbe  latter  of  these  parts  beaten  into  a  cake, 
bcfiwe  they  are  quite  dry.  In  Eastern 
opuitRes,  saffron  is  still  largely  used  medi- 
dsiUy ;  in  this,  except  as  a  colouring  mat- 
tffi  it  is  little  employed.  It  is  stimulant 
iad  anti-spasmodic.  Saffron  is  liable  to 
Vidi  adulteration.* 

8A0E~like  other  plants,  which  contain 
iUfntiil  oil,  is  stimulant  and  carminatiye. 
It  ii  a  good  deal  used  domestically  in  the 
ittm  of  **  tea"  or  infusion,  especially  as  a 
mle,  combined  with  vinegar. 

SAGO. — ^This  vrell-known  dietetic  article 
ii  the  produce  of  various  species  of  palm- 
^m,  being  obtained  from  tne  cellular  sub- 
Untce  contained  vrithin  the  stems  of  that 
tribe  of  plants.  Tlie  stem  is  split,  the  cellular 
lobstance  scooped  out,  and  stirred  up  with 
*iter  to  separate  the  fecula  or  starchy  mat- 
f^i  which,  while  suspended  in  the  water, 
*Tisssed  through  a  sieve,  then  allowed  to 
tQbside,  and,  being  dried,  forms  the  **  sago 
f^*'  of  commerce.  This  sago-meal,  after 
baying  been  made  into  a  paste  with  water, 
**  granulated,"  and  again  dried,  constitutes 
^  sago  of  the  shops ;  common  or  "  brown 
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sago,"  or  white  or  pearl  sago,  according  to 
the  mode  of  preparing.  Saffo  is  nearly  pure 
starch,  and  closely  resembles  arrow-root — 
for  which  it  is  a  frequent  and  cheap  substi- 
tute— in  composition.  The  remarks  made 
upon  the  nutritive  properties  and  dietetic 
uses  of  arrow-root,  apjply  equally  to  sago, 
the  chief  difference  is  m  the  former  being 
the  more  agreeable  preparation  of  the  two, 
and  requiring  a  somewhat  different  mode  of 
cooking. — See  Cookery, 

Refer  to — Starch, 

SAINT  ANTHONY'S  FIBE.— A  popu- 
lar name  for  erysipelas. — See  Erysipeku, 

SAINT  VrruS'S  DANCE-knovra  to 
medical  men  by  the  name  of  "  Chorea,"  is 
a  disease  strongly  indicative  of  nervous 
disorder,  its  precise  nature,  however,  is  at 
present  obscure.  Probably  it  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  direct  causes,  tnat  is,  by  causes 
seated  in  the  ^at  centres  of  ike  nervous 
system,  or  bj  mdirect  causes,  which  act  by 
"reflex  action,** — see  Nervoue  System — ^in 
the  same  way  that  teething  in  infants  pro- 
duces convulsion ;  that  is  to  say,  irritation 
in  some  portion  of  the  body,  as  in  Uie  bowels, 
may,  in  the  first  place,  sive  rise  to  func- 
tional irritation  of  the  Drain  and  spinal 
chord,  which  irritation,  acting  as  if  its  ori- 
ginal seat  was  in  these  great  centres,  is 
**  reflected"  on  the  body  generally,  or,  at 
least,  upon  some  portion  of  it,  causing  the 
irregular  muscular  movements  of  the  dis- 
order in  question.  St.  Yitus's  dance  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  disease  of  youth,  occurring 
before  puberty,  and  usually  disappearing  at 
that  period  of  life,  if  it  has  continued  so  lon^. 
It  is  more  common  in  girls  than  in  boys  m 
the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  It  may, 
however,  continue  into  adult  life.  It  rarely 
proves  fatal ;  indeed,  in  those  subjects  of 
the  disease  who  have  died  during  its  exist- 
ence, it  has  been  a  question  whether  death 
has  not  been  the  result  of  other  co-existing 
maladies. 

The  most  manifest  symptom  of  St.  Yitus's 
dance  is  continued  involuntary  actions  of 
the  voluntary  muscles,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  The  extent  of  the  muscles  affected, 
and  the  intensity  of  their  affection,  varying 
with  the  severity  of  the  disease.  The  move- 
ments, however,  generally  cease  entirely 
during  sleep,  and  m  aU  cases  certainly  are 
diminished.  The  ordinary  voluntary  move- 
ments are  still  capable  of  being  performed 
after  a  fashion  ;  that  is,  in  an  unsteady,  un- 
certain, and  somewhat  grotesque  manner. 
It  seems  as  if,  after  the  voluntary  impulse 
had  been  communicated  to  them,  an  addi- 
tional involuntary  one  interfered  to  throw 
the  limb  or  other  part  out  of  the  usual 
steady  movement. 


,.  ^  Siffraa  to  sMd  «  a  eonponent  of  th«  Aromatic  Powder  of  tlM  BrlOah  PbannsoopoHa.    There  it  also 
""^TteeiH*,  called  Tlnctare  of  Crocua. 
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The  disease  generally  commences  with 
twitching  about  the  face  or  neck,  or  in  a 
particular  limb,  gradually  extendmg  to  one 
aide  of  Uie  body,  or  to  the  whole  bod]^,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Pain  is  seldom  comphuned 
o£^  but  it  does  sometimes  occur  in  the  head. 
The  appetite  may  remain  quite  good,  but 
the  bowels  are  possibly  confined,  and  their 
secretions  unhealthy.  To  this  deprayed 
state  of  the  bowels,  or  to  constipation,  or 
to  the  presence  of  worms,  the  disease  is 
often  traceable ;  in  females,  it  is  not  unfire- 
quently  connected  with  the  menstrual  func- 
tion, especially  if  it  be  delated,  or  imperfect. 
The  irritation  of  the  coming  of  the  second 
teeth  has  been  assigned  as  a  cause ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  imitation,  especially 
among  females,  may  spread  the  disease, 
which  is  most  general,  as  might  be  expected, 
in  persons  of  a  neryous  tendency ;  and  it  is 
said,  tLose  with  dark  hair  and  eyes  are  more 
liable  to  it  than  those  of  a  blonde  com- 
plexion. The  duration  of  the  attacks  yaries 
nrom  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  to  months ;  but 
haying  once  existed,  it  is,  up  to  the  age  of 
puberty  at  least,  apt  to  recur,  or  to  be  re- 
excited. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  chorea,  the 
best  plan  is,  as  soon  as  possible  to  submit 
the  case  to  a  proper  medical  examination, 
for,  as  already  explained,  it  may  be  depen- 
dent merely  on  some  casual  irritation,  which 
skill  will  at  once  detect  and  remedy.  The 
disease,  moreoyer,  is  one  deyoid  of  danger, 
and  as  there  can  be  no  question  that  many 
cases  of  it  will  get  well  without  any  treat- 
ment at  all,  it  eyidently  is  better  without 
actiye  unprofessional  interference.* 

Br.  Watson  says,  that  when  pain  in  the 
head  exists,  he  finds  benefit  from  the  mode- 
rate abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches,  and  if 
persiMtent  pain  does  exist,  the  application  of 
four  or  fiye  leeches  might  be  had  recourse 
to,  if  the  indiyidual  is  of  full  florid  habit. 
In  any  case,  no  harm,  but  almost  certain 
benefit,  will  result  from  actine  on  the  bowels 
freely,  more  moderately,  of  course,  in  a 
weak  subject  than  in  a  strone  one.  For 
this  purpose,  the  compound  cmocynth  pill 
simply,  or  combined,  for  two  or  three  doses 
in  succession,  with  calomel  or  blue  pill,  will 
be  of  seryice,  or  the  blue  pill  and  black 
draught,  or  compoimd  decoction  of  aloes 
draught  may  be  giyen.  After  the  bowels 
tiaye  been  well  cleared,  if  the  subject  of  the 
disease  be  weak  and  pallid,  iron  will  be 
required.  In  the  disease  in  question,  the  red 
carbonate  of  iron,  as  giyen  by  Dr.  EUiotson, 
has  been  found  extremely  usefUl  in  large 
doses,  from  a  drachm  upwards,  giyen  twice 
or  ihiee  times  a  day ;  other  preparations  of 
iron,  howeycr,  may  be  giyen,  or  qidnine. 

•  R«e«nt  iDTaitlfatloQS  have  demonttrat«d,  beyond  a  doaM,tb«t  this  diiaass  Is  Intimately  floooj^ 
with  the  pref  enoe  of  the  Rheumatic  polaon  In  the  aystem,  which  la  an  addilkmal  reaaon  for  at  onea  "^^""^ 
the  caae  to  a  medical  opinion,  In  order  that  It  may  be  determined  If  the  diaaaae  to  dot  in  aqy  *V  '^ 
aboTe  caoaSi 
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The  author  has  found  the  oxide  of  tine  of 
much  seryice,  but  these  are  remedies  wUdi 
ought  to  be  giyen  imder  medical  sanctioo. 
The  shower-bath  is  often  senrioeable  in 
St.  Yitus^s  dance,  but  tor  some  indiyidu^ 
the  shock  is  too  powerful,  and  seems  rather 
to  increase  the  disease ;  for  sudi,  the  douche 
down  the  spine  may  be  substituted.   In  aU 
cases,  attention  to  the  general  health  is 
required.    Good  diet,  exercise,  change  of 
air,  and  attention  to  the  hours  of  sleep,  and 
to  free  yentUation  of  sleeping  rooms,  are  aH 
circumstances  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  sncb 
cases. 

Refer  tO'^Convuttum — Nervotu  SwHm, 
ic. 

SALADS— generally,  being  composed  of 
raw  yeeetables,  are  unsuited  for  persons  of 
weak  digestion ;  when,  howeyer,  the  sto- 
mach is  capable  of  digesting  them,  the 
eeneral  efiTect  on  the  system  appears  to  be 
beneficial,  particularly  in  salaas  derived 
from  the  tribe  of  the  cruciferous  planti,  to 
which  the  water  cress,  radish,  mustiid- 
cress,  scuryy-grass,  &c.  &c.  belong. 

Many  persons  with  whom  raw  yegetaUes, 
such  as  salads,  cucumbers,  &c.,  inyiiiably 
disagree,  if  eaten  '<  imdressed,"  find  the 
addition  of  the  ordinary  saUd,  or  "Flo- 
rence" oil,  correct  the  tendency.  .  In  this 
coimtry,  some  indiyiduals  haye  a  prgodice 
against  the  use  of  oiL  It  is  difficult  to  see 
wny  it  should  extend  to  the  beautiftd  pre- 
paration in  question. 

SALEP — is  prepared  from  the  bolbs  of 
the  orchis  nuucula.  It  is  imported  chie^ 
from  the  Leyant,  but  some  is  brou^t  from 
India.  It  consists  ofa  peculiar  kind  of  goins, 
termed  bassorin  and  fecula.  It  is  xiuve 
nutritiye  than  either  arrow-root  or  saxoi 
and  consequently  is  better  adapted  for  the 
conyalescent  than  for  ^e  sick.  It  is  pf- 
pared  by  dissolying  the  powdered  salep  ^ 
hot  water,  with  assiduous  stirring  ^ 
addine  to  the  solution  sugar  and  nulk  f 

SALICINE— isa  '<  peculiar  bitter  cryf^- 
lizable  principle,"  obtained  frx>m  the  ben^ 
of  the  willow,  or  of  the  poplar.  In  soiae 
respects  it  resembles  quimne,  and  has  bea 
brought  forward  as  a  cheap  substitute  ^ 
that  expensiye  medicine,  especially  in  tbs 
treatment  of  ague,  neuralgia,  ftc  ^ 
salicine  is  a  most  excellent  tonic  lewt^J 
there  is  no  doubt,  one  moreoyer,  whicb  |* 
applicable  to  cases  in  which  miinine  ' 
inadmissible,  the  former  remedy  being  1^ 
likely  to  heat,  or  to  cause  headache;  }^ 
such  cases,  howeyer,  as  affue,  or  noait|^ 
it  does  not  seem  to  exert  me  same  powef^ 
curatiye  effect,  although  it  might  well  be 
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i  its  prepared  form,  or  in  the 
nAuion  of  the  willow  bark 
ibsence  of  quinine  or  of  cin- 
The  dose  of  salicine  as  a  tonic, 
two  grains  ^yen  as  a  powder, 
1  water,  or  if  a  stimidant  be 
dived  in  a  little  sherry.  For 
hould  be  given  in  the  same 
ne.* 

—  or  salts  are  distinguished 
dies  by  their  general  proper- 
(ustibility,  aptness  for  combi- 
>eculiar  taste  generally  known 
(te.  Salines  are  better  illus- 
r  many  well  known  examples, 
on  salt,  potash,  soda,  Epsom 
n  by  any  description, 
•or  spittle,  the  fluid  which 
nouth,  is  secreted  by  glands, 
nd  that  cavity.  These  glands 
Mich  side.  The  principal,  or 
.  —  see  Parotid  —  is  situated 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  the 
lecreted  by  it,  being  conveyed 
th  by  a  duct,  which  opens 
um  of  the  upper  jaw  and  the 
^te  the  second  double  tooth, 
'ary  gland  lies  deep  below  the 
ct  opening  by  the  side  of  the 
of  the  tongue,  just  behind  the 
front  **  incisor"  tooth  of  the 
SVliere  the  duct  opens  there 
ble  eminence,  from  which, 
dividuals  gape,  a  small  jet  of 
>  be  projected  at  least  a  foot 
outh ;  this  is  caused  by  the 
id  in  gaping,  compressing  the 
I  duct.  The  third  sahvary 
sublingual,"  lies  partly  just 
ct  of  uie  last  mentioned,  its 
onveying  the  saliva  into  the 
to  the  other.  As,  therefore, 
are  situated  on  each  side  of 
ere  are  six  salivary  glands  in 
ra,  or  spittle,  for  the  supply 
h  ample  provision  is  made, 
t  one  per  cent,  only  of  solid 
1  consists  partly  of  animal 
and  partly  of  saline.  The 
lents  are  similar  to  those  con- 
blood,  with  the  addition  of  a 
i  sulphocyanide.  The  animal 
»wn  by  the  name  of  "  ptva- 
iles  in  action  the  vegetable 
iastase"  in  possessing  the 
iverting  the  starchy  consti- 
food  into  saccharine  aliment 
m, — ^When  food  Ib  not  being 
retion  of  saliva  is  very  greatly 
id  in  sleep  seems  to  be  almost 
Qgether ;  *no  sooner,  however, 
ment  of  hunger  by  food  com- 


menced— and  indeed,  previous  to  the  food 
being  taken — than  the  flow  of  saliva  begins, 
the  secretion  continuing  to  be  poured  out  as 
long  as  the  meal  contmues.  The  amount 
of  saliva,  secreted  in  the  period  of  four  and 
twenty  hours,  has  been  estimated  at  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  ounces,  but  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  precise  quantity,  and 
probably  it  varies. 

The  importance  and  the  functions  of  the 
saliva  in  the  process  of  diction,  have  been 
variously  estimated  by  different  observers. 
Its  action  upon  starchy  matter,  has  be^i 
already  noticed.  The  experiments  of  Dr. 
Wright  of  Birmingham,  detailed  in  his 
valuable  papers  on  ue  saliva,  tend  to  shew 
that  its  alkaline  properties  are  necessary  to 
the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  digestive  process 
eenerallv.  Dr.  Wright  obsecved,  that  after  a 
full  meal,  the  saliva  became  more  strongly 
alkaline,  and  that  if,  instead  of  swallowmg 
this  alkaline  saliva,  he  spat  it  out,  there  was 
manifestation  "  of  abundance  of  acidity, 
with  much  pain  at  the  stomach,"  but  that 
if  he  neutralized  the  acid  on  the  stomach, 
by  a  dose  of  carbonate  of  soda,  the  alkaline 
condition  of  the  saliva  quickly  diminished, 
as  if,  being  no  longer  required,  the  alka- 
linity was  withdrawn.  The  saliva,  how- 
ever, is  not  constantly  alkaline,  it  is  fre- 
quently add,  esi>ecially  during  fasting,  the 
acidity  has  been  attributed  to  the  mucus 
of  the  mouth,  with  which  the  secretion  is 
necessarily  intermingled.  Dr.  Wright  per- 
formed a  variety  of  experiments  with  the 
view  of  determining  the  influence  of  the 
saliva  in  the  digestive  process.  From  these 
experiments  he  formed  the  following  con- 
clusions. 

"  That  saliva  has  the  power  of  modifying, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  of  digesting  vege- 
table and  animal  substances. 

**  That  it  has  a  more  powerful  action 
upon  vegetable  than  upon  animal  matters. 

"  That  acids  or  alkailies,  added  to  saliva 
diminish  or  destroy  its  digestive  properties 

'*  That  the  presence  of  saJiva  in  me  sto- 
mach is  essential  to  healthy  digestion." 

Of  course  the  saliva  per&rms  other  func- 
tions beyond  the  simple  assistance  of  diges' 
tion,  it  facilitates  e8X)ecially,  all  the  move- 
ments connected  with  mastication,  and 
speech.  The  "  tartar"  which  accumulates 
about  the  teeth,  is  a  mixture  of  the  earthy 
salts  and  animal  matter  contained  in  the 
saliva. 

The  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the 
secretion  of  saliva  is  very  considerable,  the 
popular  saying  of  the  **  mouth  watering," 
at  the  sight  of  tempting  food,  is  an  illus- 
tration of  its  increase  from  this  cause,  its 
diminution  under  the  influence  of  paini^ 


•  Salicine  has  bceo  omitted  firom  Um  British  Fhsnnaoopcila. 
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emotion,  such  as  fear,  is  well  ascertained, 
and  indeed,  in  some  Eastern  countries,  is 
practicidly  acted  upon  as  a  means  of  detect- 
ing crime.  If  a  crime,  such  as  a  theft,  is 
committed,  and  a  number  of .  persons  such 
as  a  staff  of  scnrants,  arc  generally  sus- 
pected, the  whole  of  the  suspected  are 
placed  together,  and  caused  to  chew  and 
then  spit  out  a  handful  of  rice,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  examiner ;  it  is  said  that  such 
is  the  feeling  in  these  countries  with  regard 
to  the  test,  that  the  fear  of  the  real  crixmnal 
diminishes  the  secretion  of  his  saliva  to  so 
great  an  extent,  that  the  portion  of  rice 
chewed  by  him  remains  comparatively  un- 
moistcnea.  lliere  is  a  peculiar  affection  of 
the  salivary  secretion,  to  which  some  dys- 
peptic persons  arc  liable,  which  the  author 
nas  never  seen  described  in  any  medical 
work,  and  which  he  believes  is  generally 
confounded  with  pyrosis  or  water-brash; 
it  consists  of  the  rapid  flow  of  a  quantity 
of  limpid  saliva  into  the  mouth,  or  from  it, 
in  a  stream,  if  permitted,  accompanied  with 
a  sense  of  constriction  about  the  jaws ;  the 
flow  continues  for  a  minute  or  two  at  a 
time.  It  is  generally  preceded  by  symp- 
toms of  indigestion,  of  heartburn,  or  of 
irritation  in  me  stomach.  It  is  in  fact  a 
i}'mptom  of  indigestion,  and  an  instance  of 
••  reflex**  action — see  Nervous  System — In- 
digestion— or  of  irritation  in  the  stomach 
acting  upon  the  salivary  glands,  which 
Bccm  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to  irrita- 
tion from  such  causes.  The  above  remarks 
upon  the  uses  of  the  saliva,  may  explain  in 
some  measure,  the  disordered  digestion, 
from  which  many  smokers,  who  waste  this 
fluid,  suffer.  Indigestion  is  a  very  common 
malady  in  America,  and  may  in  part  be 
occasioned  by  the  well  known  habit  of 
"  spitting,*  peculiar  to  the  coimtry. 

SALIVATION — is  the  excessive  secre- 
tion of  saliva  from  any  cause.  The  term  is 
best  known  in  connexion  with  mercurial 
salivation  —  see  Mercury  —  salivation  may 
however  arise  from  other  causes,  a  course  of 
iodine  medicines  may  occasion  it,  and 
nitric  acid  has  the  same  effect,  it  also  arises 
from^^onstitutional  causes.  Salivation,  that 
is,  simple  increase  of  the  flow  of  saliva,  is 
not  an  unfrequent  concomitant  of  the  first 
stages  of  pregnancy. 

Refer  to — Indigestion, 

SALMON — Like  the  other  oily  fishes, 
is  less  digestible  than  white  fish  generally, 
for  persons  of  weak  stomach.  Like  other 
articles  of  food  too,  which  contain  oil,  it  is 
apt  to  prove  highly  injurious,  if  eaten  in  a 
state  of  decomposition.  Indeed,  death  has 
be^  the  result  of  a  meal  of  pickled  salmon 
which  had  become  somewhat  decomposed. 


SAL  PRUXELLE— is  tal^^etre,  whiclm. 
has  been  fused  by  heat»  and  cast  ia  a  mouldy 
generally  of  a  globular  ibrau    The  prepa — 
ration  is  used  by  some  persons  in  incipient 
sore  throat,  with  advantage ;  the  bslll  o:^ 
the  salt  being  allowed  to  disisolve  gndnalli 
in  the  mouth. 

*SALT.— The  term  salt  is 
saline  matters  generally — See 
this  article,  however,  it  is  regarded  in  ii 
conventional  acceptatLoQ  of  "commoiiBidt, 
as  used  in  daily  lifSs.    Coaunon  salt  is 
compound  of  soda  and  muriatic  aodp  or  £ 
another  view,  of  chlorine  and  sodinm 
water.    It  is  therefore  either  a  mmiate 
soda,  or  a  chloride  of  sodinm  with 
Indeed,  common  salt,  is  one  great 
whence  the  soda  of  commerce,  now  BO  I 
and  so  extensively  used,  is  obtained. 
Chlorine — Soda,  ^. 

Common  salt  is  most  generally 
either  from  the  salt  mines,  such  as 
Cheshire,  frx>m  saline  springs,  such  as 
in  America,  or  in  Germany,  or  from 
water ;  in  the  two  latter  cases,  bj 
tion.    However,  obtained  in  the  fiist 
stance,  salt,  generally,  requires  to  be 
fied  from  other  saline   uigredients, 
which  it  is  usually  mingled,  and  which 
ticularly,  interfere  with  its  keepmg  iinii       \u^ 
ties,  causing  it  to  become  moist.     Of  £ 

years,  the  finer  descriptions  of  salt  I^^Atr 
become  so  cheap  that  the  coarser  kindan^B  an 
scarcely  seen. 

As  regards  the  use  of  salt  as  a  €4^  <Adi- 
ment,  or  as  an  addition  to  food,  by 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
effects;  indeed,  the  desire  for  salt, 
almost  to  be  instinctive,    as  a  nece^sar]^    ^ 
health.    In  coimtries  at  a  distance  from,    f^ 
sea,  and  where  frtmi  the  absence  of  sf'^^ 
springs,  salt  is  difficult  to  procure — a^^  ^ 
the  interior  of  Africa — it  is  most  Ya^^l 
prized  as  a  necessary  of  life.    IXany    '^^ 
vellers  have    descrilied  a  temporary      ^ 
privation  of  salt  as  one  of  their  grei*''^^ 
hardships  ;  and,  to  descend  to  the   19*^^ 
creation,  the  way  in  which  the  salt  spri^^ 
or  **  licks"  in  America,  are  frequented    r 
the  wild  animals,  is  evidence  of  instims'^^* 
desire ;  and,  indeed  the  eager  devouring' 
salt  by,   and  consequent  improTemen' 
condition  amoxur  domestic  animals, 
cicntly  testify,  if  not  the  absolute  neees-^ 
for,  at  least  the  great  benefit  arisins  fi^ 
the  admixture  ofsalt  with  food.     Sut,  ' 
questionably  assists,  and  renders  more  ^ 
feet  the  process  of  digestion,  moreover 
forms  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  Uf 
and  of  the  body  generally.  If  salt  be  der 
the  digestion  is  weakened ;  the  general 
and  nourishment  of  the  body  are  impr 


*  Sal  VoLAnLS,  or  Aromaiic  Spirits  of  Ammonia— sm  Ammooia. 
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•ad  it  is  obtenred,  that  worms  are  more 
likely  to  be  generated  in  the  intestines. 
Selt,  thereforey  onsht  to  be  an  addition  to 
the  food  of  all,  andattention  should  be  paid 
to  ehUdxen  in  this  respect ;  they  should  be 
made  to  eat  a  certain  proportion  of  salt 
with  their  food — ^their  greater  liability  to 
oe  infosted  by  worms  tnan  adults,  is  an 
adntioiial  xeaeon* 

It  is,  howefer,  a  very  different  thing,  to 
eat  aaU  with  food,  and  to  Htc  upon  meat 
cr  fishv  which  has  been  salted.     In  the 
latter  ease,  it  is  well  ascertained,  that  cer- 
tain chemical  effbcts  are  exerted  upon  the 
nest  and  its  nutrient  constituents,  by  the 
nit,  which  modify  considerably  the  nutri- 
neat  afltarded  to  the  body. — Bee  Preserved 
Prmritiomt. — ^bideed,  the  effects  of  a  conti- 
nued diet  of  salted  meat  are  most  injurious, 
— SeefisMrey.   The  exclusire  and  continued 
veof  salted  proviuons,  is  here  alluded  to, 
sot  their  moderate  occasional  employment. 
Bilt  may  almost  be  regarded  as  medicinal 
biNDe  eases  of  conTalesoence,  in  which  the 
cming  for  it  becomes  intense.    It  should 
^iQinved.    It  appears  to  act  as  a  tonic. 
horn,  one  to  two  ounces  of  salt  dissolyed 
mkalf-a-pint  of  water,  forms  a  good,  and 
not  un&eqnent  domestic  emetic.    It  may 
Wsfor  purge,  instead  of  causing  Tomiting. 
Itii  usea  in  the  form  of  clyster,  to  destroy 
^Vms.    The  occasional  use  of  salt  in  the 
^Kitmentof  typhusferer,  and  of  cholera,  &c., 
^ot9  not  require  notice  here.    Externally, 
^  is  used  in  solution,  generally  as  in  sea 
5^  salt  water  cold  bathing,  in  which  cases 
j^*eems  to  exert  atonic  effect ;  warm  saline 
^^liing  is  ^cacious  in  rhetmiatism.    For 
j^pal  bathing  eiter  ixnuries,  such  as  sprains, 
^^  the  salt  water  douche  Ib  well  adapted 
^  giTe  strength.   For  the  aboTC  purposes,  a 
^*<^5nd  of  saU  dissolved  in  three  gallons  of 
^^'Uer,  is  a  good  averaf^e  strength.     The 
Hrandy  and  salt"  apphcation,  so  much  in 
^^(>Sve  some  years  ago,  is  of  the  same  use  as 
^'^  other  stimulant  application.    Salt  is 
y*hAj  distributed  througnout  nature,  form- 
2P  a  eonstituent  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
^^Gle  kingdoms. 
^  %efer   to  —  Preserved   Provtaiane,    Sea, 

.%ALT-MEAT--See  SaU—PreeervedPro- 


—  See    Potaeh   Nitrate— 


BAJLT  of  TARTAR.— a  puriHed  sub- 
^^^iKmate  of  potssh. — See  Potiuh, 

BAMPHIRE.— This  plant,  which  ^ws 
^^  reeks  dose  to  the  sea,  is  used  as  a  pickle, 
^H^  ia  about  as  wholesome  as  pickles  gene- 
^I'^Dy.— .See  Pickle, 

SANATORIUM*  is  an  institution  for  the 


promotion  and  preservation  of  health,  in 
contradistinction  to  an  hospital,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  cure  of  disease.  The  sana- 
torium ii  at  present  but  little  known,  or 
brought  into  use,  although  probably  it  will 
become  more  so.  The  hospital  for  conval- 
escents must  be  regarded  as  a  sanatorium  of 
the  most  useful  description;  and  at  the 
present  time  a  sanatorium  for  consumptive 
patients  is  about  being  established  at 
Torquay,  in  connexion  with  the  Brompton 
hospital  for  consumption.  The  autnor, 
however,  is  not  aware  that  these  are  on  the 
plan  suggested  in  this  article,  the  nearest 
resemblance  to  which  is  the  covered  square 
of  one  of  the  London  hospitals.  The  bene- 
ficial effects  of  winter  residence  in  a  warm 
climate,  in  some  cases  of  disease,  have  been 
too  well  proved  in  numberless  individual 
instances,  to  admit  of  doubt  that  such  a 
change  Ib  not,  in  the  cases  adapted  for  it, 
in  the  highest  degree  serviceable;  at  the 
same  time,  doubt  there  cannot  be,  that 
change  of  climate,  as  it  is  usually  resorted 
to,  has  been  much  abused,  and  that  in  nu- 
merous instances,  imcalled-for  sacrifices,  not 
only  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  but  of  the  strong- 
est feelings  and  affections  of  the  human 
heart,  are  made,  to  give  a  beloved  invalid 
the  change  of  climate  considered  necessary 
for  the  restoration  of  health,  or  for  the  pre- 
servation of  life.  Not  only  doubt,  but  cer- 
tain conviction,  exists  in  many  minds, 
that  numerous  cases  which  formerly  would 
have  been  sent  abroad,  should  now,  and  will 
now  be  kept  amid  home  comforts  and  home 
affections,  to  live  or  to  die ;  but  it  must  bo 
matter  of  thankfulness,  that,  when  the  hope 
— ^too  often  the  delusive  one —of  that  last 
resource  of  **  climate"  is,  to  say  the  least, 
weakened,  another  and  a  better  one  is 
likely  to  open  up,  one  which  involves 
neither  severance  from  home  nor  friends, 
and  one  which  may  be  made  the  resource 
of  the  indigent  as  well  as  of  the  rich. 
The  resource  is  the  glass-covered  sana- 
torium— the  acres  of  pleasure  and  of  excr- 
cise-groimd,  imder  a  climate  which  may 
be  rendered  more  certain  and  genial  than 
any  open  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  which 
may  be  accessible  to  the  delicate,  and  to 
the  invalids,  during  a  winter  season  in 
Britain.  The  various  arrangements  \mder 
which  a  elass-covered  sanatorium  may  be 
made  available,  are  very  palpable.  With 
such  a  building  as  the  new  crystal  palace  at 
Sydenham,  it  might  be  possible  to  connect 
the  villas  of  die  wealthy,  in  which,  invalids, 
though  resident  in  the  houses,  and  mingling 
in  the  society  of  their  own  families  and 
friends,  might  yet  ei^oy  the  free  but  genial 
atmosphere,  and  extensive  grounds  of  the 


*  A  Johit  Stock  Compsny  wm  very  recently  originated  for  the  conttroction  of  a  Sanatoriam,  apon  almoat 
^«d«clx  Ute  tame  prindplea  aa  were  enuncUtod  in  tht^  following  article  ten  yeara  ago. 
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magnificent  erection.  But,  eTen  without 
the  magnificence,  wide  extension,  and  con- 
sequent expense  of  such  a  fiBkbric,  it  would 
be  very  possible  to  inclose  glass-coTcred 
spaces  of  one,  two,  or  more  acres  in  ex- 
tent, into  which  the  windows  of  some  of 
the  apartments  of  adjoining  houses  might 
open,  apartments  to  be  occupied  by  the  in- 
valids, whilst  the  rest  of  the  house,  for  a 
family  generally,  has  the  ordinary  nspects 
and  arrangements.  Or  imder  another  con- 
struction, detached  houses,  or  sets  of  houses, 
might  be  connected  by  coTered  glass  or 
other  passages  with  the  general  elass-pro- 
tected  garden,  or  promenade,  or  climate,  as 
it  may  be  named.  The  yaried  arrange- 
ments of  which  glass  structures,  for  the 
benefit  of  consumptive  and  other  invalids  in 
this  country,  are  capable,  need  not  be  en- 
tered into  here ;  the  possibility  of  such 
structures  is  certain,  not  less  so,  perhaps, 
the  {blcI  of  their  wide  adoption  in  years  to 
come  ;  but,  amid  the  various  plans  6>r  glass 
structures  in  the  vicinity  of  our  large  towns, 
for  the  purposes  of  pleasure  or  instruction, 
the  author  has  regretted  to  see  little  or  no 
notice  taken  of  their  important  availabili- 
ties as  regards  health ;  tneir  capability  of 
supplying  a  great  want,  of  serving  as  an 
antidote  to  our  comparatively  rigorous  cli- 
mate, which  so  often  presents  the  apparent 
necessity  of  the  young,  and  the  aelicate, 
seeking  a  home,  and  too  often  finding  a 
grave,  m  a  foreign  climate,  exposes  them  to 
the  depressing,  and  therefore  necessarily 
injurious,  influences  which  severance  from 
home  scenes,  home  comforts  and  society,  and 
home  affections,  cannot  fail  to  produce  iu  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree. 

It  would  be  possible  to  dilate  greatly  upon 
the  advantages  offered  by  the  glass  sanato- 
rium— ^perhaps  enough  has  been  said  for  the 
purpose. 

SANITARY,  or  Sajtatort  —  regida- 
tions  and  observances  are  daily  acquiring 
more  importance,  both  in  a  public  and  in  a 
private  point  of  view.  The  "  CommiBsions' ' 
and  "  xteports"  commanded  and  issued 
by  Government,  the  numerous  publications 
which  are  appearing  upon  the  subject,  attest 
the  growing  interest ;  but  much,  very  much, 
yet  remains  to  be  done,  the  movement  is  as 
yet  but  in  its  infancy,  and  if  its  gro¥rth  and 
development  do  not  progress  more  vigo- 
rously than  they  have  yet  done,  not  this 
generation  only,  but  the  next,  will  be  in 
their  ^aves  before  sanitary  improvement 
has  ^amed  any  approach  to  maturity.  The 
fact  IS,  although  tne  interest  on  the  subject 
is  increasing,  it  is  as  yet  confined  but  to  a 
few ;  there  are  a  few  honoured  names  among 
the  aristocracy  associated  with  the  prin- 

*  The  Chair  of  IlygieiM  U  desenrcdly  made  one  of  the  moat  Important  in  oar 
•chools. 

t  One  celebrated  profcMor  of  sorgery  ba<4  (riven  it  aa  hfa  opinion,  after  •  tons  and  earafal  liteli  ^^fj: 
has  no  more  virtue  than  Infbslon  of  hay.  If  this  be  the  case  it  is  to  be  legretted  that  aome  of  UMl<ooda> 
lioapitula  have  expended  many  Uiouumda  of  pounds  upon  thla  drag. 
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ciples  of  sanitary  refonnatioii«  and  mmj 
of  the  medical  profiession,  and  a  few  of 
the  more  iutelligient  middle  clasaes,  have 
given  it  their  hearty  aid,  but  the  great 
mass  of  our  citizens  heed  it  not»  and 
are  indeed  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
subject. 

l!lie  principles  of  sanitation  oug^  to  be 
made  part  of  all  modem  education ;  then 
are  no  situations  of  life  in  which  they  would 
not  be  useful,  in  some  they  would  be  inya- 
luable.  A  more  extensive  acquaintance  with 
them,  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  espedaUj, 
would  greatly  add  to  their  means  of  uaelal- 
ness  in  their  visits  amid  the  poorer  cImiWi 
A  step  in  this  direction  has  lately  beea 
taken  m  the  delivery,  before  the  theologicil 
students  of  King's  College,  of  an  adminUe 
course  of  lectures  upon  **  hygiene ;"  by  Br. 
Ouy,  an  addition  to  the  ordinary  roatine 
of  education  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated.  In  fact,  before  long,  no  edncattd 
man,  in  any  position  of  life,  especially  if  he 
has,  either  by  courtesy  or  bv  appointmmt, 
infiuence  or  conmiand  amid  nis  fellowi,  can 
with  propriety  be  ignorant  on  these  suhjecti* 
Attention  to  the  principles  and  piactiee  of 
sanitary  observances  and  regnlationii  in- 
cluded imder  the  single  word  **flygiffie," 
is  so  constantly  enrorced  in  the  pxcaot 
work,  that  furuier  notice  here  wooldbe 
superfluous.    The  articles  more  eroedtlly 
devoted  to  sanitary  matters  to  whica  zcfo- 
ence  should  be  made,  are — 

Acclimation — Air — ^Bed  and  Bed-room— 
Chimney  —  Climate  —  Clothing--  CJold- 
Contagion — Damp— Diseases —Drainage- 
Education — Exercise— Food — Grave-y«di 
—Heat^Houses— Life—light-- Putw&c- 
tion —  Recreation — Skin — Sleep  —Tempe- 
rance —  Town — Training — Ventilation — 
Walls— Water,  &c. 

SARDONIC  SMILE,  or  Oaxv-is*  Pe- 
culiar characteristic  expression  of  coonM- 
nance,  which  occurs  in  some  diseaiwu  '^ 
comers  of  the  mouth  are  retracted,  and  the 
teeth  exposed. 

SAKSAPABILLA— is  the  rootof  atnlje 
of  creeping  plants,  natives  of  Central  ime- 
rica,  and  of  Northern  South  America,  the 
drug  is  brought  to  this  country  in  thefri* 
of  the  roots,  tied  up  in  bundles,  wbidt  tf* 
distinffuished  by  various  charaoteriitiA 
accoroQng  to  the  place  from  whence  thsrn* 
imported.  These  roots  are  cut  up  into< 
for  retail  selling.  Medical  men  are  f^ 
divided  in  opimon,  not  only  as  regsrdf  tv 
medicinal  properties  of  sarsaparUlSt  ^^  ** 
to  whether  it  possesses  any  medidnslF^ 
perties  of  value  at  all :  whue  some  coBtowl^ 
that  if  the  root  itself  has  medicinsl  powcfi 
this  is  destroyed  by  the  usual  modes  of  p^ 
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pantum,  Howerer  the  truth  may  be,  Bar- 
wptiii^Tfi  it  not  a  medicine  likely  to  be  used 
domestically,  that  ia  without  medical  pre- 
scription ;  and  when  it  ia  employed,  it  will 
be  most  efficaciously  so  as  sold  m  some  of 
the  usual  prepared  forms  of  extract,  inf u- 
don,  deooetion,  &c.  The  decoction  Ib  or- 
dned  to  be  made  by  diffestin^  five  oimces 
of  SBia^Murilla  chips  in  four  pmts  of  water, 
kept  just  below  boiling,  for  two  hours ;  the 
du^  are  then  to  be  taken  out,  bruised,  re- 
placed, the  whole  boiled  down  to  two  pints, 
■ad  then  squeesed  and-  stndned.  The 
Aote  of  this  preparation  Ib  firom  two  to  four 
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cleansing  of  the  woimd  and  aoyacent  parts, 
and  then  simply  to  lay  the  detached  portion 
somewhat  in  its  proper  position,  and  to 
place  oyer  all  a  cloth  wet  with  tepid  water, 
till  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon,  who  will  clean 
the  wound  in  the  most  effectual  manner, 
a  matter  of  some  importance.  If^  howeyer, 
surgical  assistance  is  far  distant,  some  one 
should  endeaTOur,  earefuUy^  to  free  the 
woimd  of  foreign  matter,  by  means  of  wash- 
ing with  a  soft  sponge,  and  9\bo  by  picking 
out  small  portions  of  grayel,  or  ^o  like,  if 
these  are  present,  by  means  of  forceps  or 
tweezers.  After  the  woimd  has  been  cleansed, 
the  detached  scalp  must  be  fitted  as  closaly 
as  possible  in  its  proper  position ;  and  if  the 
hair  around  the  wound  has  not  been  already 
clipped  close  off,  this  should  now  be  done  ; 
in  addition,  it  wUl  be  requisite  in  most 
cases  to  shaye  the  scalp  p^cctljr  clean  for 
some  distance  around.  To  retain  the  de- 
tached portion  of  scalp  in  ita  place,  if  it 
be  large,  two  or  more  stitches,  accordying  to 
the  size  of  the  wound,  may  possibly  be 
required — see  Wounda — in  addition  to  plas- 
ter ;  if  the  wound  be  small,  strips  of  plaster 
laid  eyenly,  so  as  to  hold  the  edges  together, 
will  probably  be  sufficient ;  but  in  any  case, 
in  order  that  these  may  retain  their  hold, 
the  hair  must  be  shayed  clean  off.  After  the 
plasters  are  applied,  a  piece  of  lint,  double, 
and  wet  with  simple  soft  water,  is  to  be 
laid  over  the  wound,  and  oyer  this,  to  retain 
all  in  place,  a  bandage  of  some  kind.  A 
handkerchief  applied  as  represented — fig. 
£,  article  JBAndia^^— will  generally  answer 
eyery  purpose,  or  a  cap  may  bo  made  to  fit 
close  upon  the  head ;  mdeed,  the  cap  or  the 
handkerchief  are  better  than  any  regular 
bandage,  and  are  generally  more  accessible. 
After  the  woimd  has  been  thus  dressed,  the 
person  who  has  suffered  firom  it,  should, 
whether  feeling  ill  or  not,  go  to  bed,  keep 
perfectly  quiet  on  low  diet,  especially  ayoi<£- 
inff  stimulants  for  some  days,  and,  if  of  full 
habit  of  body,  take  a  dose  of  common  pur- 
gatiye.  A  few  hours  after  the  dressing,  the 
wound  will  probably  feel  hot  and  dry,  but 
these  symptoms  must  be  kept  down  by  the 
use  of  cola  water,  used  so  as  to  soak  through 
the  dressings  without  remoying  Ihem.  In 
the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  according 
to  circumstances,  the  wound  may  again  bo 
dressed. — See  Dresting,  Simple  incised 
wounds  of  the  scalp  are  to  be  treated  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  aboye,  but  of  course 
they  are  less  troublesome,  the  scalp  not 
being  detached.  Some  persons  condemn  the 
use  of  stitches  and  plasters,  entirely,  in  the 
treatment  of  wounds  of  the  scalp,  and  prefer 
the  use  of  pads  adapted,  by  bandage  and 
otherwise,  to  retain  a  flap  in  its  place ;  it  ia 

atlgbbooriioodi  wber*  SarasiwrlllA  irrows  abnndantlf,  near  ttrMinfl  io  Cmtnd  Aoiertoi^ 

lacDt  tb«  plscM  for  the  porpoae  of  bathing,  and  are  said  to  derirc  beoeflt. 

t  m  tha  apptndU  to  thia  work— ArUcle,  "  Trlehlna." 
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SAUSAGBS — generally   speaking,  are 
iadinstiUe  aa  an  article  of  diet,  but  they 
ckidlj  demand  notice  here  firom  the  liabi- 
lity, espedally  of  some  of  the  German  forms 
<f  die  pneparatjop,  to  imdergo  a  peculiar 
Usd  of  decay,  by  which  they  are  rendered 
hi|^y  poisonous ;  indeed,  the  thing  eoes 
^tha  name  of  the  *  sausage  poison.' f  Many 
knndnd  deatha  haye  occurred  firom  this 
onse  in  (Germany.    The  sausages  in  ques- 
tka  are  generally  made  of  liyer,  olood,  with 
fii^fte^  salted,  and  spiced,  and  smoked, 
■ii  if  properly  prepared,  keep  well,  and  are 
ihtilwrmie  for  months.    If  badly  prepared, 
thar  imdtfgo  the  poisonous  putrefaction, 
vUdk  is  probably  analogous  to  that  which 
tUss  place  in  some  dcMriptions  of  cheese, 
■  bseon,  ftalir^yp,  and  other  oil^  articles 
of  diet     Hie  symptoms  of  poisoning  firom 
tnnsges  an  not  yery  quickly  deyeloped ; 
^  m  similar  to  those  described  under 
fttidt  Pytrtfaethn, 
"Btia  to— Puirefaetion. 
SCABIES— the  Itch.— See  Itch. 
8GALD.— See  Bum. 
SCALD-HEAD.— See  Soalp, 
SCALP.— The  skin  of  the  head  is  toler- 
i%  thick  and  fijm,  and  is  connected  to  the 

e  immediately  subjacent,  by  a  rather 
i?fllnlar  tissue.  These  circumstances 
^Aa  nye  a  peculiar  character  to  the  effects 
^Yiobice,  and  to  wounds  of  the  head,  for 
^  ikin  being  firm,  and  the  cellular  tissue 
^eng  easily  torn,  large  portions  of  the  scalp 
>i  occasionally  separated  in  flaps,  either 
^tirely  or  partially.  When,  as  the  result 
^  vkuient  accident,  a  portion  of  scalp  is 
J^Kited,  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done 
^  abjstttider  is,  proyided  grit  or  dirt  haye 
^  bem  fivced  into  the  wound,  to  replace 
^  fsrta  aa  nearly  in  their  proper  position  as 
Kinbls.  This  will  require  a  litfie  care,  for 
tks  aldii  ]g  apt,  firom  its  own  elasticity,  to 
^  im.  If  the  wound  has  got  dirt  in  it, 
T^ifu  is  possible  to  procure  surgical  aid 
^^  eoQzse  of  a  fiew  nours,  the  best  plan 
^bs  to  Toet  content  with  a  superficial 
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doubtfril  whether  this  method  could  be  ap- 
plied by  a  non-professional  person,  at  least 
with  sufficient  accuracy.  jBleedhig  from 
woimds  in  the  scalp  is  often  profuse,  espe- 
cially if  an  arterial  branch  has  been  diyided ; 
it  may,  however,  generally  be  stopped  by 
the  use  of  cold,  or  by  pressure.  Even  when 
ft  rery  lar^  portion  of  scalp  has  been  de- 
tached, it  IS  often  manrellous  how  quickly 
and  completely  it  becomes  reimited  to  the 
other  parts ;  at  other  times,  howeyer,  por- 
tions of  the  skin  die,  leaving  a  granulating 
wound  to  heal  like  other  wounds  of  the 
same  kind.  One  chief  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended after  wounds  of  the  scalp— indepen- 
dent of  the  violence  to  the  brain  which  is 
often  a  concomitant  of  such  accidents — ^is 
the  occurrence  of  erysipelas,  which  may  set 
in,  spread  over  the  head,  cause  extensive 
formation  of  matter  under  the  skin,  and 
perhaps  destroy  the  patient.  Such  a  case 
must,  of  course,  be  treated  as  erysipelas  from 
any  other  cause ;  but  if  a  medical  man  has 
not  before  seen  the  patient,  he  ou^ht  to  do 
so  now  without  delay ;  it  may  require  all  his 
skill  to  save  life. 

The  scalp  is  often  the  seat  of  **  encysted" 
tumours,  which  are  at  times  conspicuous  on 
the  heads  of  aged  people ;  they  are  perfectly 
harmless  and  painless,  if  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  wearing  of  uie  usual  head 
covering.  If  desired  by  the  possessor,  their 
removal  is  simple.  Soft  fluctuating  tumours 
beneath  the  scalp  of  infants,  are  sometimes 
met  with  immediately  aft^r  birth,  they  gene- 
rally disappear  shortly,  but  it  is  better  they 
should  be  examined  by  a  medical  man. 

The  scalp  is  the  seat  of  different  forms  of 
eruption,  or  of  skin  disease,  especially  in 
children.  It  would  be  quite  superfluous 
and  useless,  as  £Eur  as  the  non-professional 
are  concerned,  to  attempt  to  enter  into  the 
differences  between  these,  although  some  of 
them  differ  greatly,  or  to  give  the  various 
modifications  of  treatment :  general  obser- 
vations are  all  that  can  be  offered  with  any 
advantage.  The  first  great  object  in  erup- 
tions of  the  scalp,  is  to  get  them  under  treat- 
ment as  early  as  possible,  the  next  to  observe 
the  strictest  clecmliness.  The  variety  and  the 
obstinacy  of  the  diseases  in  question,  is  a  rea- 
son for  placing  them  under  proper  medical 
treatment  as  early  as  possible.  When 
this  cannot  be  done  quickly,  the  first  step 
should  be  to  examine  the  head  thoroughly, 
that  no  affected  spot  be  undiscovered ;  the 
next  to  dip  the  hair  moderately  short,  and 
around  the  affected  parts,  perfectly  close. 
If  the  eruption  is  extensive,  it  is  better  to 
cut  the  hair  close  off  altogether  at  once. 
The  hair  having  been  removed  by  clipping, 
in  preference  to  shaving,  washing  with  go(Kl 


brown  soap,  with  warm  sofk  water,  ni^t 
and  morning,  is  a  process  which  will  cure 
many  a  scid^  eruption,  espedallj  among 
those  classes  m  whom  deficient  rlranlinfii 
is  often  the  cause  of  the  eviL    When  this 
does  not  su^ce,  an  ointment  made  with  ten 
grains  of  the  red  oxyde  of  mercury  to  the 
ounce  of  lard,  smeured  slightly  over  ihe 
affected  part,  is  often  of  mndi  serfioe.    As 
long,  however,  as  there  are  any  scabs  or 
incrustations  on  the  head,  there  ia  no  use 
applying  either  this  ointment  or  any  other 
apphcation ;  these,  therefore,  should  be  re- 
moved in  the  first  place  by  poulticing.    In 
some  kinds  of  scalp  eruptiona,  sudi  as  scsld- 
hcad,  alkaline  washes  axe  often  of  service. 
Dr.  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  recownnmds  m 
some  forms  of  that  disesse  a  lotion,  com* 
posed  of  two  drachms  of  suboarbonateofwdt 
to  the  pint  andhalf  of  water,  to  be  qyplied 
to  the  ifSected  parts,  by  means  of  lintsoakod 
in  it,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk.    Yei^ 
many  applications  foar  eruptions  on  the  ictlp 
are  and  have  been  used ;  out  if  a dnesMot 
the  kind  does  not  yield  to  the  simple  bm- 
sures  above  detailed,  a  medical  man  shoakl 
see  the  case ;  moreover,  in  some  teas  cf 
scalp  eruption,  it  is  scarcely  desirable  dial 
the  eruption  should  be  done  away  witlif  tt 
least  quickly,  or  without  the  constitiitioB 
being  acted  ujpon  by  medicine;  foritmj 
happen  that,  after  the  disappeazanoe  or  enre 
of  a  scalp  eruption,  a  child  has  become  tlK 
subject  of  convulsions,  or  of  other  affeetksu 
of  the  brain. 

In  all  cases  of  tendency  to  eroption  on 
the  scalp,  the  diet  should  be  attended  to^ 
salted  meats  forbidden,  and  in  those  cifoH 
habit,  the  allowance  of  animal  food  ew- 
tailed,  and  milk  and  farinaceous  diet  svl>' 
stituted,  more  or  less  according  to  cnci&' 
stances  ;  on  the  other  huid,  in&e  weak  and 
delicate,  it  may  be  requisite  to  impnne^ 
diet  both  in  nourishment  and  stunulatkn* 

In  strong  children,  three  grains  of  p^ 
powder,  g^ven  at  bed-time,  and  followed  ift 
the  mominff  by  a  dose  of  senna  or  odif 
aperient,  wiU  oftoi  be  usdEul ;  in  man  deli- 
cate children,  half  a  grain  of  grey  po*^ 
vrith  two  or  three  grains  of  cazboDSte  « 
iron  given  twice  a  day  for  a  week  or  tea 
days  at  a  time,  is  a  useful  remedy.  In  ^ 
such  cases,  however,  proper  mediosl  stie^ 
dance  is  the  best  and  safost  plan. 

When  there  is  eruption  on  the  scs^  ^ 
glands  of  the  neck  are  liable  to  beoo** 
enlarged  and  painAil. 

Refer  to— i^«^sJba— SihiO— IToimA. 

SCAMMONY.— This  drus  whichbdoiip 
to  the  class  of  purgatives  called  ciAitx^* 
obtained  from  a  species  of  convolfiil<*  * 
native  of  the  countries  of  the  LeiaBt>  ^ 
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is  one  ckf  our  most  Taluable  medicines,  but, 
from  its  hi^  price,  one  of  the  most  adulte- 
rated drugs  in  use ;  indeed,  the  scammony 
generallj  met  with,  does  not  contain  above 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  pure  drug,  and  the 
doset  are  generally  re^fulated  according  to 
this ;    oonae^uentiy,  if  pure,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  "  Tirsuit*'  scammony  was  generally 
attainable,  the  doses  would  not  be  above 
half  what  they  now  are.     Scammony  is 
genenlly  met  with  in  the  form  of  a  greyish 
mass,  or  grey  powder;   the  adulterations 
tre  chiefly  chalk,  flour,  &c.    Scammony 
sets  BM  an  efficient  purgative  without  grip- 
ing, and  im  not  liable,  if  properly  given,  to 
produce   violent  efiects;    its  certainty  of 
action  is  however  increased  by  combination 
vith  other  purgatives,  on  tnis  account  it 
fcnns  a  valuable  addition  to  the  compound 
colocjntli  pill.    For  children,  when  free 
pwyng  Ic  required,  scammony  is  remark- 
ably well  adapted,  combined  with  small 
doaes  0^  calomd  or  grey  powder ;  moreover 
ila  small  bulk  of  dose,  and  the  comparative 
abaenoo  of  nauseousness,  fit  it  for  such 
adaunistration.    For  a  child  of  four  years 
of  age,  four  grains  of  ordinary  scammony 
alone,  or  one  grain  and  a  half  of  calomel, 
OK  &ree  grains  of  grey  powder,  with  three 
grains  of  acammony,  wiU  prove  a  certain 
ad  aetive  purgative.   Scaimnony  alone  may 
be  given  rubbed  up  with  milk  m  the  form 
of  eamUion.* 

8CABF-SKIX  or  Epzdehmis  or  CuncLs 
-Hit  Skin. 

SCARIFICATIONS  are  deep  scratches, 
«  anperficial  cuts,  made  generally  upon  the 
>^  or  upon  a  mucous  membrane.  The 
cbief  use  of  scarifications  is  to  give  exit  to 
|>lood  or  serum,  from  parts  in  which  there 
ii  an  improper  accumulation  of  either  of 
|baaa  fluids.  The  scarification  of  the  gums 
in  children  is  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  to 
MBft  the  passage  of  the  tooth,  but  to  relieve 
tht  tottfiffn  and  inflammation  of  the  gum  by 
iQowing  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  over- 
loaded vessels  and  tissue.  Scarifications  of 
(titer  parts  act  in  a  similar  way. 
Befer  to—Children, 

SGABLaTINA— and  Sca&lbt  Fever 
tfBboth  designations  for  one  and  the  same 
diaease,  althcmgh  an  idea  prevails,  popu- 
^v,  that  the  former  is  the  name  of  a 
^dlder  and  less  dangerous  aflection  than 
butter. 

.  Seariet  fisTer  belongs  to  the  class  of  cnip- 
^^  feren ;  and  is  characterised  by  symp- 
^^  so  well  marked  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
mistaken  for  any  other  disease,  even  by  un- 
Meaakmal  persons.  Generally,  the  first 
•T^ptom  complained  of  in  the  incipient 
^^  of  scarlet  fever,  la  sore  throat,  either 
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accompanied,  or  quickly  succeeded  by  tho 
usual  symptoms  of  a  feverish  attack,  shiver- 
ing, headache,  loss  of  appetite,  perhaps 
vomiting,  followed  by  heat  of  skin,  quick 
pulse  and  thirst.  Ijic  eruption  appears 
early,  on  the  second  day  after  the  first 
symptoms  of  indisposition ;  it  first  shows 
itself  in  the  form  of  minute  red  points  on 
the  chest  and  arms,  especially  about  the 
elbows,  the  points  becoming  more  nume- 
rous, till  they  form  one  difl'used  surface  of 
a  tolerably  bright  scarlet  eruption,  which 
extends  to  the  neck,  face,  and  abdomen, 
and  body  generally.  On  the  second  day, 
when  the  eruption  is  appearing,  the  symp- 
toms of  general  fever,  and  especially  the 
heat  of  skin,  continue  unabated,  the  throat 
is  more  infiamed,  and  the  tongue  assumes 
tlie  appearance  characteristic  of  this  disease. 
It  is  probably  covered  with  a  white  creamv 
looking  fur,  through  which  the  '*  papills'^' 
on  its  fore  part,  about  Uie  tip  especially, 
project  like  red  points;  this  appearance 
may  continue,  but  in  many  cases,  the  fur 
comes  off  as  it  were  in  patches  at  a  time, 
and  ultimately  leaves  the  tongue  preter- 
naturally  clean  and  red,  covered  with  the 
elongated  papilhc,  in  some  coses  almost 
like  a  pile  upon  it.  The  eruption  in  scarlet 
fever,  generally  looks  more  patchy  upon  the 
extremities,  than  it  does  upon  the  trunk. 
In  a  moderately  fiBkvourable  cose  of  scarlet 
fever,  the  eruption  begins  to  feule  between 
the  third  and  fourth  day  from  its  appear- 
ance, and  with  it,the  feverish  symptoms,  and 
other  general  symptoms  of  the  disease,  such 
as  sore  throat,  &c.  The  patient  of  course 
is  left  weakened,  but  with  moderate  care, 
convalescence  is  for  the  most  part  speedy. 
The  chief  care  is  required  imtil  the  des- 
quamation of  the  cuticle,  or  peeling,  is 
completed;  during  this  period  also  the 
power  of  communicating  the  disease  by 
contac;ion  appears  to  be  retained. 

Although  favourable  •  cases  of  scarlet 
fever  pass  through  the  course  nearly  as 
described  above,  there  are  much  severer 
forms  of  the  disease.  The  feverish  sj^mp- 
toms  from  the  first,  may  have  a  high  inflam- 
matory form ;  or  the  reverse,  may  give  evi- 
dence of  an  extreme  condition  of  bodily 
depression,  with  tendency  to  malignant  dis- 
ease, and  to  a  putrescent  or  typhoid  condi- 
tion. In  such  cases  the  eruption  is  tardy, 
and  when  it  does  appear,  patchy,  and  dusky 
in  colour,  the  swelling  of  the  throat  is  great, 
and  if  they  can  be  seen,  the  tonsils  are 
evidently  lucerated,  the  breath  offensive, 
the  tongue  swollen,  and  swallowing  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible ;  offensive  discliarges 
take  place  from  the  nose,  and  at  the  same 
time  tnere  is  evident  extreme  depression  of 


*  1W  IStk  of  a  fiain  of  PodophyllliM  mixed  with  two  fralns  of  ScAininoiiy,  mskst  a  good  sod  safe 
^"■VMtta  far  a  cklld  of  thrao  yoan  of  age. 
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the  constitutional  powers,  with  delirium. 
Between  the  comparatively  mild  form  first 
described,  so  mild  indeed  at  times  as 
scarcely  to  constitute  a  perceptible  disease, 
and  the  malignant,  scarlatina  is  met  with 
in  every  degree  of  severity.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  severity  or  mildness  of  the  attacks 
of  scarlet  fever  depend  greatly  upon  the 
type  of  the  prcvailmg  epidemic,  which  at 
one  time  may  be  so  favourable,  tiiat  almost 
every  case  does  well,  whilst  at  another,  the 
greatest  fatality  attends  it,  and  sorrowing 
parents  see  their  children  carried  off  one 
after  another  with  fearful  rapidity. 

The  great  variation  in  the  severity  of  the 
attacks  of  scarlet  fever  must  render  the 
variation  in  the  treatment  ec^ually  sreat. 
When  the  form  of  the  prevailing  epidemic 
is  extremely  mild,  little  if  any  treatment  is 
required,  and  many  cases  get  none  at  all, 
not  even  confinement  to  the  house,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  bed.  This  is  not  well  even  for 
the  sake  of  others,  and  should  the  weather 
be  ungcnial,  or  should  cold  be  taken,  a  mild 
afiection  may  be  at  once  converted  into  a 
dangerous  disease.  A  moderately  smart 
attack  of  scarlet  fever  requires,  certainly, 
confinement  to  bed,  in  as  well  ventilated 
a  room  as  possible,  kept  at  an  average  tem- 
perature of  60*  Fahr. ;  tne  diet  should  be  kept 
low,  and  should  consist  of  milk,  farinaceous 
articles,  &c.,  and  the  thirst  may  be  freely 
indulged  vriih  diluent  drinks  ;  the  patient 
must  not  be  covered  with  bed-clothes, 
which  will  keep  up  feverish  heat.  If  the 
heat  of  skin  is  great,  and  indeed  in  most 
cases  of  this  disease,  sponging  the  surface  of 
the  body  with  tepid  water,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  a  little  vinegar,  is  at  once 
most  beneficial  and  grateful  to  the  patient. 
A  gentle  aperient  should  be  repeated  once 
or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  a 
table- spoonful  of  castor-oil,  a  dose  of  mag- 
nesia and  rhubarb,  or  from  half  to  a  whole 
seidlitz  powder,  •  may  be  required,  or  in 
fuller  habits  or  where  fever  runs  high,  a 
more  active  purgative  still,  of  calomd  and 
scammony,  or  in  an  adult,  calomel  or  blue 
pill,  and  colocynth. 

The  common  efTervescinff  soda  powders 
are  often  liked,  and  may  bo  permitted  in 
moderation  to  all;  but  more  freely — and, 
indeed  the  salines  generally — to  persons  of 
full  habit.  From  five  to  ten  grains — accord- 
ing to  age— of  chlorate  of  potash  given 
every  six  or  eight  hours,  in  a  little  sugar 
and  water,  is  one  of  the  most  appropriate 
cooling  salines  in  this  disease. 

If  the  feverish  symptoms  run  high,  of 
tourse  the  lowering  and  cooling  remedies 
must  be  more  actively  enforced.  In  most 
cases  much  relief  is  afforded  to  the  throat 


by  the  frequent  use  of  warm  gargles,  mad« 
either  with  simple  gruel,  or  with  gruel  with 
one  or  two  table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar  to  each 
half-pint.    Externally,  hot  bran  poultices, 
frequently  renewed,  are  also  of  much  ser- 
vice to  the  throat.  When  the  throat  is  very 
much  swollen,  leeches  may  be  requisite,  but 
so  much  caution  is  called  for  intheabstrao- 
tion  of  blood  in  scarlet  fever,  that  this  should 
only  be  done  under  medical  sanction.  Great 
enlargement  of  the  glands  around  the  jaw, 
and  in  the  neck,  must  always  be  seriously 
regarded.    When  a  case  or  scarlet  fever 
presents  symptoms  of  malignancy,   eveiy 
method  of  supporting  the  strength  oj  wine, 
broths,  &c.,  must  be  used,  and  uie  prepara- 
tions of  chlorine  employed  both  internally, 
and  as  washes  and  gargles,  to  the  note, 
mouth,  tonsils,  &c.    The  chlorate  of  potash 
in  frx>m  five  to  ten  grain  doses,  must  be  gives 
every  three  or  four  hours ;  or  muriatie  add 
in   five  drop   doses  in  sweetened  water. 
Two  drachms  of  the  solution  of  chloride 
of  soda,  in  the  half-pint  of  vrater,  vrOl  make 
a  convenient  wash,  to  be    used  with  • 
syringe,  if  the  child  or  person  is  unsUe  to 
gargle.  • 

Although  the  above  directions  are  gins 
for  circumstances  which  nUght  render  them 
useful,  it  is  not  vnth  the  idea  that  any  one 
in  their  senses  would  have  recourse  to  them, 
if  medical  aid  could  in  any  way  be  procnred. 
The  fearful  rapidity  of  a  fatal  case  of  malig- 
nant scarlet  fever,  calls  for  the  most  oust' 
getic  exertion  of  the  highest  skill,  which  is 
too  often  of  no  avail.    Alter  the  emptioa 
has  faded,  the  person  may  sit  up,  and  ^- 
dually  return  to  fidler  diet,  such  as  paddisg> 
broth,  filsh,  &c.,  the  bowels  being  keptfreii 
but  not  purged,  and  close  attention  given 
to  the  state  of  the  urine  as  to  quantity  and 
appearance.  At  this  stage,  too,  much  comfivt 
and  benefit  will  accrue  from  the  use  of  two 
or  three  warm  baths.   These  relieve  giwt^ 
the  discomfort  arising  from  the  hsxsh  and 
dry  state  "^of  the  peelmg  skin,  and  what  it 
more  important,  encourage  and  keep  ac^^ 
its  ordinary  perspiratory  functions,  idiich 
are  apt  to  lie  impaired  or  impeded,  uidthtf 
to  give  rise  to   one  of  the  most  seritfos 
incidents  connected  vdth  the  disease  in 
question,  that  is,  to  a  dropsical  cooditio> 
connected  virith  a  disordered  state  of  the 
kidneys.    The  occurrence  of  dropsy  aft^ 
scarlet  fever  is  always  a  serious  natter, 
and  the  possibility  of  it,  a  cogent  tianao/^ 
for  &:uarding  against  all  those  isoiiences 
which,  by  interfering  vriUi  the  perspixttory 
function  of   the — for  the  time— mofhidlj 
susceptible  skin,  tend  to  induce  it   ^^ 
observed,  that  the  attacks  of  dropsy  t^ 
scarlet  fever,  are  by  no  means  in  accordanoi 


T1ie«<** 


*  By  tome  medical  men  the  treatment  of  Scarlet  Fever  b]r  Ammonia  it  mneh  rdM  trpoi 
oertainly  prefers  the  Chlorine  remedlet.  in  their  Tariona  fonns  of  Chlorftte  of  Potash.  HydroeblciieAB^ 
or  the  Chlorinated  Solution  mede  aa  follow* :— Put  ten  graina  of  Chlorate  of  Polaeh,  finely  powdand,  <a*^  ' 
pint  bottle;  add  one  drachm  of  Hydrochloric  Acid,  leave  for  a  minute  with  the  oork  looaely  inaotad;  addo** 
onnce  of  water  and  ahake-rradually  add  water,  abakinflr,  till  the  bottle  U  flUed.  Dead  Ibr  a  ohUd,  c^kt  fNri 
of  ago,  two  tableapoonnila  every  huur  in  a  acvere  caae. 
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with  the  sermtT  of  the  attack  itself,  and  this 
if  supposed  to  oe,  because  those  who  haye 
had  only  a  mild  attack,  are  more  careless  as 
to  after-exposure  than  those  who  have  suf- 
fered a  serere  one.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  certain,  that  many  who  have  passed 
safely  through  the  disease  itself,  £eu1  vie- 
tims  to  the  subsequent  drops^r,  purely  as 
the  result  of  carelessness  on  Uieir  own  parts, 
or  on  that  of  others.  The  attacks  of  dropsy 
■ze  moat  likely  to  occur  firom  the  end  of  the 
tint  fortnight  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  week 
after  the  decline  of  the  eruption.  Its  symp- 
toms are  generally  those  of  languor  and 
oppression,  with  lieadache,  and  it  may  be 
Toouting,  the  swellinff  coming  on  simiilta- 
neoosly.  Usually,  Uie  face,  the  eyelids 
eipeeiaUy,  is  first  affected,  and  the  dropsical 
iwdling  may  go  no  further,  but  generally 
the  feet  and  leas,  the  hands,  arms,  chest, 
fte.,  become  filled.  Concomitant  with  these 
ijmptomsythe  urine  is  scanty,  high  coloured, 
or  **  smoky"  in  tixijge;  it  presents,  more- 
OTv,  pecuuar  chemical  changes. 

litUe  has  hitherto  been  said  about  madi- 
nl  tttendance  in  a  case  of  scarlet  fever. 
Ahkoo^  mild  cases  may  be,  and  every  day 
IK,  esrned  safely  through  wi  th  simple  nurs- 
Of,  ihould  the  case  be  at  all  a  smart  one, 
jtOQght  to  be  visited  by  a  medical  man :  if 
it  ii  levere,  his  presence  is  indispensable, 
equally  so,  whatever  the  case  may  have 
Imq,  if  Uie  least  symptoms  of  the  after- 
^njpsy  show  themselves.  Should  this  last 
coitingency  occur,  warm  baths  ought  to  be 
^  to  restore,  if  possible,  the  functions  of 
^dun,  hot  bran  poultices  applied  to  the 
Vxif,  and  if  there  is  pain  about  Uie  kidneys, 
^md  taken  by  leeches  or  cupping,  llie 
Wds  ahould  be  well  cleared,  or  rather 
purged,  by  the  calomel  and  rhubarb,  or 
WMland  colocynth  pill,  or  better  still,  by 
cdomel  and  compouna  powder  of  jalap ;  at 
tke  isme  time  a  draught  consiBting  of  a 
^idun  of  nitrous  ether,  half  an  ounce  of 
tthit  of  mindererus,  and  ten  or  fifteen  drops 
V  ipecacuanha  wine,  in  a  wine-glassful  of 
*iter,may  be  given  every  four  or  five  hours. 
These  mestfures  ought  to  be  sufficient  till 
Btedicil  assistance  is  procured ;  if,  as  some- 
tines  occurs,  convulsions  or  delirium  come 
^  they  are  to  be  treated  as  directed  in  the 
itieles  on  those  disorders.  Besides  dropsy, 
*cvlet  fiever  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  other 
*ftetMDS,  particularly  in  those  of  weak  or 
^WhUfOB  constitution.  If  the  affection  of 
^  throat  has  extended  to  the  ears  by  the 
^^ttaefaian  tubes,  the  structure  of  the  organs 
<^hesiing  mav  be  materially  damaged,  and 
jgfaeis,  total  or  piurtial,  be  the  result. 
'^iiently,  runninga  from  the  external 
^  tnm  the  nose  or  eyes,  continue  for 
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long  after  the  subsidence  of  scarlet  fever, 
and  if  the  attack  has  been  a  severe  one,  a 
permanent  state  of  impaired  health  may  be 
the  consequence.  Of  course,  if  a  patient^ 
after  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  remains 
weak,  tonic  medicines,  quinine,  or  iron,  with 
wine  and  good  nourishment  will  be  required, 
also  warm  clothing. 

The  question  of  contagion  in  scarlet  fever 
is  an  important  one.  Few  diseases  perhaps 
are  more  eminently  contagious,  and  few 
retain  the  power  of  propagation  longer ; 
indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  this 
totally  ceases,  at  least  for  some  weeks.  Pro- 
babl]r,  when  the  peeling  stage  is  complete, 
the  risk  of  contagion  ib  gone,  or  nearly  so. 
The  fomites  —  see  FomUes  —  from  scarlet 
fever  are  very  persistent,  and  unless  the 
rooms  which  have  been  occupied  by  patients, 
and  indeed  everything  which  has  been  about 
them,  are  very  freely  cleansed,  aired,  or 
fumigated,  there  is  always  some  risk  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  power  of  bella- 
donna, in  acting  as  a  prophylactic,  that  is, 
in  protecting  individuals  against  Uie  conta- 
gion of  scarlet  fever,  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed. It  has  been  used  extensively  in 
Germany,  and  also  in  this  country,  and  with 
apparent  success ;  indeed,  the  author  be- 
lieves he  has  found  it  efficient  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  at  all  events,  the  evidence  is  sufficient 
to  make  it  worth  a  trial  during  the  preva- 
lence of  a  very  severe  or  malignant  form  of 
scarlet  fever.  —  See  Belladonna.  Scarlet 
fever  is  generally  a  disease  of  childhood, 
and  is  usually  passed  through  once  in  a 
life-time ;  but  adults  who  have  escaped  it  in 
early  life,  are  liable  to  be  affected.  Second 
attacks  are  rare.  Although,  however, 
those  around  persons  suffering  from  scarlet 
fever  may  not  have  the  disease,  they  are 
very  liable  to  suffer  firom  sore-throat,  often 
in  a  severe  form.  It  is  a  serious  thing  for 
women  to  be  exposed  to  the  contagion  of 
scarlet  fever  soon  after  child-birth ;  every 
means,  therefore,  should  be  used  to  guard 
against  such  a  contingency. 

Scarlet  fever  has  sometimes  been  con- 
founded with  measles ;  a  comparison  of  the 
described  symptoms  of  the  two  diseases 
will  point  out  the  complete  difference. 

SCAPULA. — ^Thb  dhoulder  Blade. — 
See  Shoulder. 

SCIATICA  —  is  neuralgia  or  nervous 
rheumatism,  affecting  the  great  or  "  sciatic" 
nerve  of  the  lower  extremity.  This  nerve, 
the  largest  in  the  body,  passes  down  the 
back  of  the  thigh  to  the  ham,  a  little  above 
which  it  divides  into  two  main  branches. 
The  nerve  sometimes  becomes  the  seat  of 
severe  neuralgic  pain,  felt  down  its  entire 
course,  or  perhaps  in  the  hip  only,  or  somo- 
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times  in  the  foot  and  ankle  only ;  the  pain 
comes  on  in  paroxysms,  and  is  generally  in- 
creased by  exercise ;  in  some  cases,  pressure 
upon  the  course  of  the  nerre  causes  pain. 

Sciatica  is  often  attended  with  so  much 
suffering,  that  it  affects  the  general  health 
to  a  considerable  degree;  moreoyer,  it  is 
frequently  most  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  For 
these  reasons,  the  case  should  be  under 
medical  superintendence.  Leeches  and  cup- 
pins,  in  the  first  instance,  down  the  course 
of  ue  nerve,  especially  in  plethoric  sub- 
jects, followed  by  bluBters,  are  useful ;  or 
heat  and  moisture  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage, in  the  form  of  the  bran  poultice,  fol- 
lowed twice  or  three  times  a  day  by  an 
embrocation  composed  of  one  part  of  tur- 
pentine and  two  of  soap  and  opium  liniment. 
A  couple  of  drachms  of  this  should  be 
rubbed  in  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time.  The 
bowels  being  cleared  by  a  purgi^ve,  if  there 
is  no  tendency  to  fever,  drachm-doses  of 
carbonate  of  iron,  given  three  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  often  cures  quickly ;  or 
tiurpentine,  in  doses  of  fifteen  drops,  ^iven  in 
milk,  three  times  a  day,  may  be  tried ;  or 
quinine,  in  two  grain  doses,  every  eight 
hours.  There  is  considerable  uncertainty 
in  the  effect  of  remedies  in  sciatica,  even  in 
skilful  hands.  In  obstinate  cases,  the  author 
has  found  much  benefit  from  the  use  of  the 
warm  saline  baths,  such  as  those  of  Moira, 
or  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  Acupimcture  Ib 
often  of  service  in  this  disease,  and  is,  per- 
haps, not  so  much  had  recourse  to  as  it 
might*  In  all  cases  of  sciatica,  perfect  rest 
of  the  limb  is  essential.  Again,  it  is  re- 
peated, the  obstinacy  of  the  disease,  the 
uncertainty  of  remedies,  and  the  possibility 
of  its  being  symptomatic  of  irritation  in  the 
kidney,  make  it  the  safer  and  wiser  plan  to 
have  the  case'  treated  by  a  medical  man  at 
once.j* 

Refer  to — Neurc^gia^ 

SCHOOL.— It  too  often  happens,  that  in 
consequence  either  of  ignorance  or  of  care- 
lessness, the  health  of  yoimg  people  suffers 
irretrievable  injury  during  the  years  of  in- 
struction. Jn  day-schools,  the  chief  source 
of  injury  is  from  deficient  ventilation.  The 
consequences  of  this,  and  the  remedies,  are 
sufficiently  entered  into  under  such  articles 
as^tr  and  Atmospher^^Bed-room — VeiUi- 
latum,  ike, — and  require  no  further  comment 
here ;  suffice  it  to  remark,  that  the  effect  of 
breathing  an  atmosphere  deteriorated  by 
the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  frx>m  the  limgs  of 
a  number  of  children  into  a  small  or  badly 
ventilated  room,  must  be  to  produce  drew* 
siness  and  languor,  and  consequently  to 
neutralize  in  some  degree  the  exertions  of 
the  teacher. 


pient  stage 

SCLEROTIC.— The  outor  thick  ooatof 
the  globe  of  the  eye. — See  Eye, 

SCREAMING— of  infants,  if  cantinitfd, 
and  if  increased  on  i>articular  moTemenliof 
the  body,  should  not  be  neglected.  laler- 
mittent  screaming  may  be  iadieativB  ^ 
painful  affection  of  the  chest  or  abdoneo* 
which  incites  the  child  to  scream ;  idulrtf 
on  the  other  hand,  the  aggmvatioiL  of  tbe 
pain  thus  induced,  compds  it  again  to  dat^ 
thus   giving   the   intennittent  charaetti* 

*  It  Mldom  fans  to  core  ohittnata  caaet.  The  needles  ued  by  IC.  Dadiesne,  of  Ptrilb  ooght  to  b* 
employed,  m  they  «re  ao  finely  tempered  that  it  is  impoaaible  to  bnak  them. 

t  Wood'*  Needle  Syringe,  for  Injecting  a  t^w  drooi  of  a  Sedative  Solotioa.  rach  aa  Solation  of  UorfMi, 
npon  tlie  alTected  ner?e,  has  been  moob  and  aaoeeiafally  used  of  latcb  It  ia  inartmlasibto  except  in  the  hu^ 
M  a  medical  man. 
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In  boarding-schools,  the  health  of  the 
pupils  is  of  course  suljject  to  those  penoral 
conditions  and  laws  m  health,  whidi  are 
commented  on  in  the  various  sanitary 
articles;  and  parents  would  do  well  to 
assure  themselves  that  due  attention  is 

Eaid  to  these,  ere  they  commit  the  daily 
fe  of  ^eir  children  to  influences  over 
which  they  have  no  controL    It  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  there  are  few  seminaries  for 
the  3roung  in  this  kingdom,  in  which  actual 
deficiency  of  food  occurs ;  but  it  is  possible, 
that  in  the  selection  and  preparatiou  of  the 
food,  there  may  be  defects,  which  to  strong 
constitutioned  children  are  of  comparatively 
little  moment,  but  which  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  delicate.  The  point  should 
not  be  overlooked.    It  is  impoesible  in  the 
limited  space  of  this  work  to  enter  into  par- 
ticulars, out  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
various  articles  on  Foocf— DMrM/itMs— and  Ae 
principles  of  Nutriment,    Equallj  impor- 
tant with  quantity  and  quality  of  food,  is 
the  permission  of  sufficient  time  for  meak, 
not  only  fior  the  mere  eating,  but  for  rest 
after,  before  school  work  is  resumed.    The 
author  is  induced  to  notice  this  point  e^e- 
cially,  frtmi  having  recently  had  his  atten- 
tion drawn  to  the  regulations  of  a  lazge 
educational  institution,  in  which  the  time 
allowed  for  meals  is  so  short,  tliat  the  meal 
itself  must  be  a  scramble,  independent  of 
the  injury  which  may  result  mm.  the  re- 
sumption of  head-work  immediately  after 
taking  food. — See  2>iffe$titm  and  ImdifmHoH. 
It  does  seem  to  be  the  case  with  some,  that 
in  seeking  to  cultivate  the  mind  they  foiget 
the  body,  forget  how  depmidentthe  activity 
of  the  instrument  they  seek  to  form,  is,  upon 
the  well-being  of  its    matmal    clothmg. 
There  are  many  other  points  connected 'i^ 
school-hygienics,  which  are  important,  but, 
as  before  said,  they  fall  under  the  heads  of 
sanitary  information  generally,  as  alreadv 
given  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  and  whicb 
space  forbids  to  be  reiterated. 

Refer  to — Air,  Sfc, — Bed-room — Eduettim 
—  Ventilation,  ^c.  j^,  • 

SCIRRHTJS— a  form  of  cancer  cfaan^ 
terized  by  its  peculiar  hardness  in  the  iaci- 
of  the  disease.- 
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Seieaming  of  dhfldren  during,  or  on  awak- 
ing from  Bleep,  may  arise  from  the  irritation 
of  teething,  or  of  worms,  &c.,  or  from 
indigestible  matters  in  the  bowels  ;  for 
these  causes  the  suitable  remedies  are  to 
be  used,  as  directed  in  the  proper  places. 
Screaming  in  sleep  may  be  simply  a  bad 
habit,  untraceable  to  any  cause,  or  may 
be  attributable  to  dreams,  or  excitement  of 
mind  produced  by  fright  during  the  day, 
ezcitea  aocidently,  or  b^r  design,  hy  fooliih 
nuiaea.  Lastly,  screaming  may  arise  from 
iBcipie&t  disease  of  the  brain.  If  the  affec- 
tion be  persistent,  its  cause  should  be  inyes- 
tigated  by  a  medical  man.  It  is  said  that 
hi  some  cases  of  screaming  a  small  dose  of 
briladonna  given  to  a  child  at  bed-time  is 
uselul  as  a  preventiTe.  The  author  has  no 
tqicriwiceof  the  remedy. 

SCBOFULA.— is  the  name  rather  of  a 
ooBStitational  tendency,  or  "  Diathesis," 
than  of  a  disease,  although  cases  of  scrofri- 
loua  disease  alone  do  occur,  where  the 
tadeney  is  strong.  That  many  persons 
may  be  tainted  with  scrofula,  and  neyerthe- 
less  be  fiiee  from  those  external  signs  which 
are  usually  considered  to  indicate  the  ten- 
deoeyv  is  unquestionable,  but  generally,  if 
the  scroliilous  diathesis  is  at  all  strongly 
markH,  its  evidences  are  sufficiently  appa- 
lent,  and  often  strikingly  so.  The  following 
dasGri|itioin  of  the  signs  of  scrofula  by  Dr. 
Fhinips,  one  of  ^e  highest  authorities  on 
the  aobject,  is  peculiarly  truthfrd.  "  In 
the  frnrm  of  tl^  body  there  is  usually 
obsenrable  a  want  of  muscular  develop- 
aent;  but  even  this  is  often  absent.  There 
ii  often  an  appearance  of  plumpness  and 
nmndness,  which  is  the  result  not  of  mus- 
cular development,  but  simply  of  an  infil- 
tiated  ocmdition  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and 
iHddi  rapidly  disappears  imder  fatiguing 
eiflrdse,  privation,  or  disease.  Commonly, 
Chne  is  a  general  paleness  and  coldness  of 
the  sur&ce  of  the  body,  which  is  owin^  to 
a  ftslde  circulating  apparatus ;  but  m  a 
large  number  of  cases,  that  paleness  does 
not  extend  to  the  face.  The  colour  of  the 
hair  is  very  variable,  but  for  the  most  part 
it  inclines  to  a  dark  tint.  Of  nearly  nine 
♦*'onff>ni^  scrofulous  children  examined,  a 
little  over  thirty-two  per  cent.,  had  light 
hair  and  eyes.  The  abdomen  is  commonly 
tumd— discharges  from  the  nose,  the  eye, 
sndthe  ear  are  common — the  tongue  has 
eoauiftoiily  a  dirty  whitish  coatuog;  the 
tonsila  are  usually  enlarged,  and  they  are 
sftea  so  tumid  as  to  impress  a  disagreeable 
and  frequently  husky  character  upon  the 
voiee,  and  to  cause  snoring  when  the  patient 
ii  tfflirrr  The  stomach  and  bowels  are 
frequisntty  disordered,  and  digestion  is  ill 
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performed.  Sometimes  the  evacuations  are 
day  coloured,  verv  offensive,  and  of  varying 
consistency,  at  others  having  a  redundancy 
of  bile.  The  skin,  though  often  dry  and 
hard,  is  often  the  seat  of  a  considerable 

risy  exhalation,  sometimes  it  is  found  to 
fetid  and  sour.  The  scalp  and  other 
parts  of  the  cutaneous  integument  are  often 
the  seat  of  eruptive  affections  *  The  absence 
of  vascular  and  muscular  energy,  often 
causes  the  child  to  lie  and  sit  about  mucb» 
and  indisposes  him  to  enter,  into  ^e  ener- 
getic games  of  his  playfellows.  As  to  the 
intellectual  development  claimed  for  scro- 
fulous persons,  that  is  usually  wanting. 
That  manjr  scrofulous  children  present  timt 
character  is  quite  true ;  but  ue  result  of 
very  careful  observation,"  says  Dr.  PhlQips, 
"  has  convinced  me  that  the  overwhclmmg 
majority  are  without  those  superior  intdl- 
lectual  qualities,  which  have  been  pointed 
out  as  their  ordinary  characters."  More- 
over, if  the  intellectual  powers  are  forced,  as 
too  often  happens,  **  and  the  nervous  and 
intellectual  systems  have  the  vital  actions 
concentrated  on  them  too  intensely,  the 
sufferer  loses  flesh,  the  general  health  lan- 
guishes, and  the  intellectual  faculties  may 
give  way,  destroyed  by  an  opposite,  but  not 
less  sure,  method  than  that  which  breaks 
down  the  poor  man's  child." 

As  noticed  above,  the  ver^  common  idea 
that  scrofula  is  xisually  associated  with  light 
hair  and  complexion,  is  far  frx>m  being  cor- 
rect the  larger  proportion  of  scromlous 
subjects  have  daix  hair  and  eyes,  with  a 
dingy  complexion,  and  some  are  ruddy,  and 
to  me  common  observer  look  robust ;  others 
with  delicate  skin,  inclined  to  freckle,  have 
red  hair. 

Of  the  causes  of  scrofula,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  hereditary  predisposition  is 
the  cause  above  all  others ;  uie  isuit  is  beyond 
dispute,  and  there  are  few  families  in  this 
kingdom,  who  have  not,  indirectly  at  least, 
practical  connexion  with  the  fiiust  It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  predisposi- 
tion is  strengthened,  if  a  parent  adds  to  the 
taint  an  acquired  state  of  bad  health,  or  if 
in  a  father  the  bodily  powers  are  impaired 
by  age ;  probably  the  reverse  holds  good, 
that  whatever  conduces  to  health  and 
viffour,  even  in  parents  tainted  with  scro- 
fuU,  tends  to  improve  the  constitution  of 
offspring  as  regards  the  predisposition. 
Further,  it  is  undoubted,  that  whatever 
hereditary  tendencies  children  may  possess, 
they  are  greatly  retarded  or  strengthened 
by  the  external  conditions  to  which  such 
children  are  exposed.  If  the  climate  in 
which  they  reside  is  dry  and  bracing,  if 
they  are  so  placed  that  healthy  habitations. 


^„  other  ladleatloni  of  tli«  Berof ulou,  or  Strumoos  Dlstbeili  or  Temperament,  the  growth  of 

hektlMUi  it  osiiel  duwn  the  ipine,  turn  been  remarked. 
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good  clothing,  and  nourishing  food,  are 
provided  for  ^em,  and  especially  if  their 
parents  and  guardians  are  awake  to  the 
importance  of  these  things,  of  being  on  the 
watch  for  any  tendency  to  failing  health,  or 
to  disease,  the  chances  of  health  and  Ufe, 
are  far  greater,  than  they  are  for  children  of 
even  originally  better  constitution,  who  are 
exposed  to  a  damp  cold  climate,  and  to  the 
unhealthy  influences  attendant  upon  the 
circumstances  of  poverty.  These  in  fact  of 
themselves,  especially  cold,  damp,  and  pri- 
vation of  food,  particularly  if  accompanied 
with  depression  of  mind,  may  even  engender 
scrofula  in  a  constitution  comparatively 
untainted  by  it.  It  ought  always  to  be  an 
object  in  those  predisposed  to  scrofulous 
disease,  to  maintain  the  highest  possible 
condition  of  health. 

In  children,  the  glands,  those  of  the  neck, 
chest,  and  belly,  are  the  most  usual  seat  of 
scrofulous  disease,  though  few  if  any  other 
of  the  tissues  are  free  from  the  liability. 
In  adults,  the  lungs  most  generally  suffer. 
^Vhatever  disease  affects  a  scrofulous  per- 
son, whether  it  be,  like  enlargement  of  the 
glands,  distinctly  traceable  to  the  scrofula 
itself^  or  some  othei  ailment,  it  is  apt  to  be 
modified  in  its  course  and  appearances  by 
the  existing  tendency.  Purely  scrofulous 
inflammation  is  slow  in  its  progress,  and  un- 
attended in  any  marked  degree  bythe  usual 
phenomena  oi  inflammation.  When  sup- 
puration ensues,  the  matter  is  not  **  healthj 
pus,"  but  more  like  whey  or  serum;  if 
ulceration  results,  it  is  indolent,  and  the 
discharge  is  also  of  the  thin  whey-like 
character.  The  formation  of  tubercles  or 
of  tubercular  matter  is  another  character- 
istic of  scrofula.  These  bodies  so  common 
in  the  lungs,  may  also  occur  throughout 
the  body ;  consisting  of  cheesy  looking 
substance,  they  excite  inflammation,  and 
formation  of  matter  in  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  tissue,  in  which  they  are  deposited. 
^Vhen  this  occurs  in  the  lunes,  the  tubercles 
become  as  it  were  softened  down  in  the  sur- 
rounding matter,  and  the  fluid  or  semi-fluid 
mass  is  oischarged  by  cough. 

Under  the  head  of  causes,  sufficient  has 
been  said  to  indicate  the  general  course  to  be 
followed  when  a  tendency  to  scrofula  exists ; 
when  the  disease  actually  breaks  out,  the 
same  measures  must  be  continued,  and  new 
ones  of  a  more  direct  medicinal  character 
adopted.  These  to  be  thoroughly  carried 
out  require  the  superintendence  of  a  medical 
man.  Iodine  in  its  various  preparations, 
especially  that  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  also 
iron  itseu,  with  tonics  generally,  and  above 
all  the  use  of  cod  liver  oil,  are  the  principal 
remedies ;  and  change  of  air,  when  obtainable. 
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to  the  Bes,  or  to  a  dry  bracing  air  is  alwa] 
advisable.  Season,  as  might  be  expectCN 
exerts  considerable  influence  over  the  sen 
fulous  constitution ;  the  early  spring  montl 
being  the  most  unfavourable.  In  son 
countries  there  is  considerable  importan< 
attached  to  the  contagiousness  of  scrofiili 
It  cannot  be  considered  contagious  in  tb 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  but 
must  oe  always  advisable,  especially  £c 
those  predisposed  to  the  disease,  to  avoi 
close  contact  with  the  affected.  The  acre 
fulous  IB  often  spoken  of  as  the  '*  stzumov 
diathesis." 

SCURF— See  Dandrif. 

SCURVY.— This  disease  so  well  know 
and  so  fatal  in  times  past  to  voyagen  uu 
others,  has  within  the  last  few  years,  bee 
again  brought  prominently  into  notice,  ii 
consequence  of  its  prevalence  in  this  coonti] 
during  the  year  1847,  when,  in  consequcno 
of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  numben 
of  the  population  were  compelled  to  do 
altogether  without  a  vegetable  substitute. 
It  is  requisite  here  to  explain,  that  what  it 
meant  by  scurvy  in  this  article,  is  a  itxj 
different  disease  from  that  meant  in  flie 
popular  acceptation  of  the  term,  which  is 
applied  to  undefined  cutaneous  disorden 
especially  of  a  scaly  character.    The  ant 
has  probably  arisen  from  the  dry  scm^'' 
appearaitbe  of  the  skin,  which  often  re- 
cedes an  attack  of  the  real  scurvy.   True 
scurvy  is  a  severe  disease,  unquestiooiUv 
owing  to  deterioration  of  the  blood,  u  » 
result  of  inappropriate  nouridiment,  esp^ 
ciall^    of  nourishment    unvaried  by  the 
admixture  of  fresh  vegetables,  milk,  &£• 
Scurvy  commences  with  languor  and  affU 
of  general  debility,  and  great  depression  of 
spirits,    the    gums   become    swollen,  ssd 
spongy,  red  or  purple  looking,  project  orer 
the  teeth,  and  bleed  easily,  tiiis  tendency 
to  the  exudation  of  blood  extending  to  die 
various  mucous  sur£eu:es  within  the  bodji 
in  bad  cases,  and  shewing  itself  in  the  dis- 
coloured patches  of  effused  blood  benestli 
the  skin.     The  lower  extremities  beooaae 
first  stiff,  then  swollen  and  hard,  the  akin 
being  as  it  were  glued  down  to  the  pii^ 
beneath,  and  covered  more  or  less  with 
brownish  or  purple  patches.    If  the  esse 
goes  on  unchecked,  blood  is  passed  fros 
5ie  various  outlets  of  the  body,  and  tw 
patient  sinks.    Fortunately,  for  this  fonni* 
dable  malady,  we  possess  the  well  known 
and  almost  certain  cure  of  lemon  jiiie^^' 
although  this  is  the  most  strikingly  sp^' 
and  most  certain  curative  agent,  it  i*.^^ 
means  the  only  one  ;  as  the  deprivatioa  o> 
fresh  vegetables  or  of  milk,  seems  ^  ^  ?! 
chief  cause  of  the  disease*  so  a  return  to  tw 
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lue  of  these  articles  appears  to  be  an  antidote, 
and,  in  this  way,  potatoes  and  yegetables 
generally,  without  medicine  at  all,  are  often 
sofficient  to  core.  Indeed  in  the  epidemic  of 
leuryy  which  prevailed  in  1846,  in  the 
General  Prison  at  Perth,  the  cases  which 
occurred  were  cured,  and  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  arrested,  by  the  addition 
of  nulk,  and  in  some  cases  meat,  to  the  iisual 
dietary ;  malt  liquor,  is  likewise  found  useful 
in  diminishing  the  tendency  to,  and  in 
airesting  the  prog^ress  of  scurvy. 

Of  course  in  a  bad  case  of  scurvy,  when 
lemon  juice  is  procurable  it  should  be  used ; 
half  a  pint  mar  be  given  in  the  day,  alone 
or  diluted.  Until  uitely,  the  opinion  has 
prevailed  that  the  curative  powers  of  lemon 
joice  in  scurvr  depended  upon  its  acid,  and 
that  the  good  eflfects  of  other  vegetables 
note  from  their  containing  that  or  other 
smilar  adds ;  the  researches  of  Dr.  Garrod, 
however,  have  thrown  doubt  upon  this,  and 
ipparentiy  go  to  prove,  that  tlie  beneficial 
influence  is  rather  due  to  the  potash  which 
exigti  in  combination  with  the  acid.  This 
new  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  citric 
add— the  acid  of  the  lemon — when  used 
ilaie,doe8  not  cure  scurvy.  Should  the 
potiih  Tiew  of  the  question  prove  correct, 
u  will  afford  an  important,  cheap,  and 
Socnlly  available  remedy,  for  this  severe 
od  oftoi  fatal  affection.  Although,  how- 
ever, it  is  certain,  that  the  disease  in  qucs- 
^  depends  for  its  development  upon  the 
deficiency  of  certain  articles,  or  constituents 
^  food,  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  its  attack 
»  |reatiy  favoured  by  the  deficiency  of 
ittutary  regulations  generally,  and  that 
f^  imo  are  subjected  to  confinement,  as 
^  i  prison,  or  on  board  ship,  especially  if 
^eauation  and  other  necessary  arrange- 
'■Bits  ire  neglected,  will  much  more  quickly 
^^fnant  the  subjects  of  scurvy,  than  those 
*iio  arenot  exposed  to  the  same  depressing 
iBftoenfieB,  even  if  the  food  be  the  same. 
^  provisions  alone  will  not  produce 
•eurvy,  unless  other  conditions  favour  the 
<Wtie.  Males  are  more  liable  to  it  than 
faaales. 

8CTBAL^^are  hard  lumps — generally 
lilaek  loddng— of  feculent  matter. 

SBA^ — ^The  effects  of  the  sea  upon  health, 
ttit  to  be  considered  under  the  two  aspects, 
of  exposure  to  "  sea-air,"  and  of  *'  sea- 
"■thing."  That  exposure  to  the  air  of  the 
^  etpecially  in  the  case  of  persons  unac- 
^^Ktomed  to  it,  exerts  a  stimulant  and  tonic 
eftet  cannot  be  doubted.  The  freshness, 
«sd  in  rammer,  comparative  coolness  of  the 
^  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  sea,  contributes 
to  this,  and  its  impregnation  with  saline 
I^tidei,  the  chlorides  especially,  probably 
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adds  to  its  tonic  properties.  Moreover,  the 
average  temperature  of  sea- coast  places,  is 
more  equable  than  of  those  inland,  being 
generally  warmer  in  winter.  Although, 
nowever,  the  general  character  of  sea  air, 
and  its  effects  upon  health,  in  different 
places,  are  similar,  it  varies  greatiy,  accord- 
ing to  locality,  as  to  partictdar  influences ; 
thus,  at  Torquay,  the  relaxing  air  is  the 
opposite  of  the  stimulating  atmosphere  of 
Brighton,  which  again  is  very  different  from 
Hastings.  These  differences,  it  is  true, 
depend  more  upon  land  influences,  such  as 
formation  of  coast,  the  vicinity  of  hills,  &c., 
than  upon  the  sea  itself,  but  still  they 
modify  the  effect  of  the  latter  so  grcaUy,  as 
to  make  them  a  serious  consideration  when 
residence,  either  temporary  or  permanent  is 
chosen  with  reference  to  health.  Under 
any  circumstances,  it  is  considered  as  a 
general  rule,  that  invalids  derive  more 
benefit  from  sea  air,  at  a  littie  distance — 
quarter  of  a  mile — from  the  water  than  they 
do  close  to  it. 

Refer  to — Climate, 

SEA-BATHING— when  properly  em- 
ployed is  a  stimulant,  in  the  first  instance 
to  tiie  skin,  and  further  to  the  body  gene- 
rally. The  stimulant  action  upon  the  skin 
indeed,  even  proceeds  so  far  as  to  cause 
eruptions,  somewhat  resembling  scarlatina ; 
in  some  cases  the  smarting  from  these  erup- 
tions is  so  severe,  after  each  immersion, 
that  the  practice  has  to  be  discontinued,  at 
least  tur  a  time. 

The  abstraction  of  caloric  from  the  body, 
in  consequence  of  bathing  in  sea-water, 
certainly  appears  to  be  less  than  it  is  from 
bathing  in  fresh.  The  effects,  however, 
from  bathing  in  the  sea  must  vary,  as  the 
proportion  of  the  saline  constituents  varies 
considerably  in  different  localities.  **  The 
average  quantity  of  saline  matter  is  three 
per  cent,  which  consists  of  chloride  of 
soda  or  common  salt — sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, or  Epsom  salt — sulphate  of  soda,  or 
glaubcr  salt ;  also  muriate  of  magnesia  and 
of  lime,  with  salts  of  iodine  and  bromine." 
The  above  constituents  are  uniform  as  to 
presence,  but  are  so  unequal  as  to  quantity 
that,  •*  in  the  Baltic,  a  pint  of  water  con- 
tains scarcely  two  scruples  of  salt ;  on  the 
coasts  of  Great  Britain,  it  contains  more 
than  half  an  ounce  ;  in  the  Mediterranean 
much  more ;  and  in  some  parts  imdcr  the 
Line,  the  quantity  amounts  to  more  than  two 
ounces."*  **  From  the  beginning  of  July, 
the  temperature  of  the  sea  is  constantly 
on  the  increase,  and  during  the  month 
of  August,  it  is  at  the  highest,  remaining 
the  same  with  very  littie  alteration  till 
September,  when   the  temperature  again 
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becomes  less.  The  minimum  temperature 
of  tiie  sea,  for  each  day,  is  in  the  morning 
before  ten  o'clock,  its  maximum  from 
twdye  to  five.  Other  circumstances  being 
the  same,  the  temperature  of  sea  water  is 
obsenred  to  be  higher  in  proportion  to  the 
proximity  of  continents  and  Islands."* 
Moreoyer  the  temperature  of  the  sea  on  a 
line  of  coast,  is  modified  by  the  construction 
of  the  shore;  if  this  be  rocky,  rapidly 
deepening,  the  temperature  of  the  sea  dur- 
ing summer  will  he  lower  than  it  is  on  a 
flatter  shore,  where  the  advancing  tide 
travels  over  an  extent  of  sand  warmed  by 
the  sun,  and  vice  verta  in  winter. 

Persons  who  are  imaccustomed  to  sea- 
bathing, may  sometimes  find  it  of  service 
to  take  two  or  three  tepid  sea-baths,  before 
going  to  the  open  sea.  There  is  however, 
no  necessity,  as  some  suppose,  for  a  course 
of  medicine  beforehand,  imless  the  indivi- 
dual is  decidedly  out  of  health,  and  then 
sea-bathing  should  not  be  engaged  in,  before 
consultation  with  a  medical  man,  who  may 
give  medicine  for  the  existing  ailment,  but 
certainly  persons  in  good  health  have  no 
occasion  u>r  preparatory  medicine.  Indivi- 
duals who  are  very  plethoric,  who  are  the 
subjects  of  any  organic  disease,  or  who  have 
any  tendency  to  fulness  about  the  head,  also 
aged  persons,  should  not  bathe  without 
medical  sanction. 

If  a  person  is  in  a  state  of  body  to  benefit 
by  bathing,  and  if  the  good  effects  are  not 
counteracted  by  too  long  immersion  in  the 
water,  the  bath  should  be  followed  by  re- 
action, which  conveys  a  sensation  of  in- 
creased strength  and  spirits,  a  glow  of 
warmth  on  the  skin,  and  increased  appetite ; 
if,  on  the  oUier  hand,  the  reaction  is  tardy, 
if  the  skin  continues  cold  and  blue-looking, 
if  the  fingers  and  toes  become  what  is  called 
"  dead,"  if  there  is  bodily  and  mental  de- 
pression, with  languor  and  sleepiness,  it  is 
certain  the  bathing  does  not  agree,  from 
some  cause  or  other. — Refer  to — Bath, — 
When  cold  sea-bathing  does  not  agree, 
or  is  too  depressing,  the  tepid  sea-bath  is 
often  of  much  service,  and  does  not  relax 
like  fresh  water  tepid  bathing. 

Sea-water,  as  might  be  expected  from  its 
saline  constituents,  acts  as  a  purgative.  The 
usual  dose  is  half  a  pint,  repeated  once  or 
twice  according  to  effect.  It  ma^  be  gone 
on  with,  with  less  risk  of  depressmg  conse- 
quences than  arises  from  the  use  of  saline 
aperients  generally ;  indeed,  it  exerts  a  tonic 
influence.  In  worms,  both  when  taken  by 
the  mouth,  and  used  as  an  enema,  sea- water 
is  often  useful.    *'  Sea- water  has  been  fre- 
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quently  taken  in  habitual  cottLveness,  par- 
ticularly by  those  of  full  habit  who  lead  a 
sedentary  li£s.  In  this  instance,  its  stimu- 
lant properties  are  as  useful  as  its  purgative 
quahties.  When  it  is  to  be  siven  to  chil- 
dren, they  are  easily  persuaded  to  take  the 
dose  if  its  nauseous  taste  be  covered  with  a 
little  port  wine.  It  is  a  curious  Uct,  that 
by  the  continued  employment  of  sea-water 
as  a  purgative,  although  for  a  short  time  it 
produces  emaciation^  yet  its  secondary  effect 
is  to  promote  obesity. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  account  ibr  the  fact, 
that  no  artificial  mixture  of  the  component 
parts  of  sea- water  produce  a  compcrand  of 
powers  equal  to  the  natural. "j*  **  Although 
sea- water  cannot  be  regarded  as  apurgatife 
of  much  power,  yet  in  some  constitutiOBsit 
operates  when  no  other  cathartic  will  take 
effect."    "  When  it  fsils  to  purge,  which  it 
does  in  some  habits,  it  produces  fever  of  t 
low  kind,  accompanied  with  purple  ^ott 
on  the  skin."* 

SEA-SICKNESS.—See  Sidbiets. 

SEASONS.— The  influence  exertedbjthe 
changes  of  the  seasons  upon  man'shealthand 
life  has  been  considerably  elucidated  bj  tiie 
researches  of  different  observers,  and  l^the 
statistical  returns  of  this  and  other  countries, 
but  it  is  a  subject  so  much  mixed  up  with 
coincident  influences  and  circumstances, 
that  accurate  results  are  with  difficulty  at- 
tainable. As,  for  instance,  while  accarding 
to  the  returns  of  mortality  in  this  kingdom, 
the  winter  months  present  the  greatest 
average  of  death ;  according  to  the  reseaichei 
of  Casper  and  Quetelet,  summer  lb  the  most 
fatal  month  in  Stockholm,  in  Montpelier* 
and  in  Berlin;  and  probably  throogbout 
Central  Germany.  These  differences  pf^ 
haps  depend  on  local  causes.  Along  wi^ 
this  uncertainty,  however,  there  are  oeztain 
general  rules  of  climate,  connected  with  the 
seasons,  which  are  well  ascertained ;  vati^ 
for  instance,  as  the  greater  prevalenoe  of 
inflammatory  attacks,  and  oi  disordeit  of 
the  respiratory  organs  during  winter  and 
spring ;  the  frequent  occurrence  of  apod^ 
durinff  frost,  and  the  epidemic  of  huitfl 
disoraer  towards  the  dose  of  summer  and 
autumn,  after  the  high  temperature  hai 
permitted  the  accumulation  of  carbonaoeoQ* 
compounds  in  the  system.  The  iiifliKn|^ 
of  season  is  of  course  much  less  lelt  by  ^ 
young,  the  robust,  the  well-fed,  d^^' 
and  housed,  than  b^  those  who  are  expo^d 
to  the  reverse  circumstances.  **M  ^ 
period  of  life  is  the  influence  of  the  f**^ 
on  mortality  more  perceptible  than  i&  ^ 
age ;  and  at  no  ageless  than  between  twcotT 

*  Thomaoo'a  MsCctm  Metier 
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tad  twectr-fire,  when  the  physical  man, 
felly  derdoped,  enjoya  the  plenitude  of 

E/'«  Of  ooone,  much  is  to  be  done 
e,  in  guarding  against  the  influences 
late  consequent  upon  season,  both  in 
old  and  jounff. 
Refer  to^-Goihinc^Cold—HeaU  d^e. 
SEASONINQ— See  Aeclimation, 
SEBACEOUS— Olaiom  or  Follicles— • 
ire  glands  situated  in  the  skin,  which  se- 
excte  an  unctuous  matter;  they  are  most 
cnmrnon  on  the  fitce,  and  about  the  nose.  In 
oanj  persons,  especially  in  those  who  live 
mtowna  where  there  is  much  smoke,  the  ori- 
iees  of  these  glands  become  black,  consti- 
tuting what  are  called  "black-heads." 
When  these  are  squeezed,  the  '*  sebaceous" 
■atter  is  expelled  in  a  worm-like  form,  and 
lidi  the  black  head  at  the  extremity,  from 
itiicsemblance  to  a  worm,  has  actually  been 
taken  for  such.  The  sebaceous  matter  itself 
ii  not  indeed  aworm,  but  it  has  within  the 
last  few  years  been  discoyered  by  Dr.  Simon, 
of  Berlin,  that  it  is  the  seat  or  "habitat" 
m  many  persons — according  to  Mr.  Erasmus 
Wilson,  in  all— of  a  minute  parasitic  animal 
— ^fig.  ▲.    According  to  Mr.  Wilson,  the 


body.  In  the  stricter  acceptation,  it  is  more 
applicable  to  such  processes  in  MiimaU  as 
the  secretion  of  the  saliva  of  the  gastric 
juice,  &c. 

SECTJNDINES.  —  The  after-birth  and 
membranes  cast  off  after  the  birth  of  the 
child.— See  Afier-MrtA^-Child-bed, 

SEDATIVES— are  medicines  which  de- 
press the  activity  and  sensibility  of  the 
nervous  system,  without  causing  previous 
excitement ;  in  this  ^ey  differ  from  narco- 
tics. There  has  been  considerable  diversity 
of  opinion  respecting  the  action  of  sedatives, 
and  as  to  what  agents  belons  truly  to  the 
class.  Prussic  acid  is  usually  cited  as  a 
characteristic  exasmle.{ 

Refer  to^Nareotta. 

SEDENTABY.— The  observations  made 
under  such  articles  as  Exereue  ^  Motor 
Changet  ^*  4'c.»  render  comment  upon  the 
effects  of  sedentary  habits  superfluous. 

SEIDLITZ.— The  waters  of  this  well- 
known  Bohemian  spa  owe  their  aperient 
activity  to  the  presence  of  Epsom  salts,  or 
sulphate  of  ma^esia,  one  hundred  grains 
of  which  are  said  to  be  contained  in  every 
pint  of  water.  It  also  contains  lime  in  small 
proportion.  These  equalities  are  very  differ- 
rcnt  from  those  which  distinguish  the  com- 
monlyused  seidlitz  powders. 

SElDLITZ  POWDERS.— These  con- 
sist essentially  of  two  drachms  of  Rochelle 
salt,  mingled  with  forty  grains  of  carbonate 
of  soda  in  the  one  paper,  and  thirty-five 
rarains  of  tartaric  acid  m  the  other,  usu^y 
the  white  paper.  Seidlitz  powders  possess 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  saline 
aperients  generally,  except  that  they  are 
pleasanter  than  most.§ 

Refer  io^^Effervucmg^ — Purgaiivet — So- 
linei^  Ac.  

SELTZER. WATER— is  chiefly  distin- 
gmshed  by  the  large  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  it  contains  in  combination  with  allmlin^ 
carbonates,  such  as  those  of  soda,  magnesia, 
and  lime ;  it  also  contains  common  salt.  It 
is  useful  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  sravel, 
&c.  &c.  It  cannot,  however,  oe  used  habi- 
tually, as  it  is  by  some  who  are  in  good 
health,  with  any  apparent  advantage. 

SEMOLA  AVD  SEMOLINA— both  be- 
long to  the  class  of  farinaceous  preparation* 
The  former,  as  made  by  Mr.  Bullock,  con> 
sists  principally  of  the  gluten  of  wheat,  free 
from  the  starchy  constituent  of  the  ^ain. 
Its  nutritive  power,  therefore,  that  is,  its 
capability  of  yielding  the  plastic  elements 
of  nutrition — see  Gratiu— must  be  consider- 
ably greater  than  that  of  the  simple  grain. 
Inoced,  it  must  in  some  degree  approach 
animal  food  in  nourishing  power.  Semola 
may  be  mixed  with  soup,  or  prepared  like 

t  ITS  drap  of  warm  ofl  be  upplled  to  themaM  of  Mbteooot  mittor  which  U  iqaeesod  out,  the  snlmalcote 

•••  rtadihr  bo  aeon  by  the  aid  of  the  mlcroaoope.  _     ,  ^ 

t  Com  la  eartainly  a  direct  SedatlTe,  and  perbiips  Carbonic  Acid,  when  apedally  applied. 

I  Tbo  now  *'OranQlar  EfTerTotciof  Citrato  of  MaffDeala,**  has  greatly  and  dcaenredly  loponeded  tho 
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fftimal  varies  from  the  y)^  to  the  ^  of  an 
^1^  In  length.  There  are  usually  two,  but 
^iften  more,  in  the  small  mass  of  sebaceous 
(Qatter  squeezed  out  of  a  folliclcf  Even  in 
^  matX  healthy  looking  skins  they  are  said 
to  exist,  not  causing  irritation,  unless  by 
accumulation  in  undue  numbers. 

When  irritation  takes  place  in  a  sebaceous 
%Iiicle,  it  causes  the  inflammation,  and  for- 
iftatkm  of  matter  which  constitute  a  common 
Maple.  The  formation  of  black-heads  is 
Wt  pieyented  by  bathing  with  warm  water, 
VQd  men  rubbing  the  surface  well  with  a 
towd ;  frequently,  however,  the  tendency 
^  ooonectc^  with  disorder  of  the  digestive 
Qinia,  which  requires  rectification. 

!befer  to— S*tn. 

8ECALE  CORNUTXJM.— See  Ergot, 
SECOND  ART.— See  Primary, 
SECBETIOX.— The  term,  as  usually  ap- 
plied either  to  vegetables  or  animals,  sigm- 
Qoathe  separation  of  a  specific  substance 
^      ,  the  ordinary  fluids  of  the  organised 
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sago,  &c.  Semolina»  also  called  manna 
croup,  a  preparation  of  a  Russian  gram,  is 
less  used  now  than  formerly,  but  forms  a 
light  nourishment,  prepared  and  used  like 
sago. 

SENDING  Foa  thb  DOCTOR. — 
Under  the  head  of  Advice,  Medical,  a  few 
observations  applicable  to  the  present  sub- 
ject have  abready  been  offered,  a  few  more 
may  be  serviceable.  In  large  towns,  where 
distances  are  short,  and  medicines  procur- 
able in  every  street,  it  is  generally  of  less 
consequence  for  a  medical  man  to  be  strictly 
informed  of  the  nature  of  any  case  of  emer- 
gency, to  which  he  is  sunmioned,  than  it  is 
in  the  coimtry.  In  the  latter,  if  the  case  is 
at  all  an  urgent  one,  or  if  it  is  an  accident,  the 
message  should  always  be,  either  clearly 
given  to  an  itUeUigerU  messenger,  or  sent  bv 
note,  which  is  the  safer  plan,  giving  such 
an  idea  of  the  nature  of  tne  case,  as  may 
serve  to  gmde  the  practitioner  in  taking 
with  him  remedies  or  instruments,  the  im- 
mediate employment  of  which  may  save 
much  inconvenience  to  all  parties,  much 
suffering  to  the  patient,  perhaps  Ufe.  A 
medical  man  cannot,  of  course,  at  all  times, 
even  from  the  plainest  message,  form  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  case  he  is  to  meet,  but  he 
may  in  many.  When  a  case  is  one  of  acci- 
dent or  emergency,  of  course  any  hour, 
night  or  day,  is  the  same ;  and  if  medical 
attendance  is  required,  it  should  be  so  at 
once  ;  in  other  cases,  however,  much  con- 
venience to  all  parties  may  be  secured  by 
messages  properly  timed.  Some  persons 
have  a  habit  of  putting  off  till  evening  send- 
ing for  a  medical  man ;  this,  when  it  can  be 
avoided,  is  neither  just  to  themselves  nor  to 
their  medical  attendant ;  they  get  a  man, 
jaded  perhaps  with  a  day's  work,  and  with 
his  energies  less  alert  than  in  the  morning, 
and  they  also  perhaps  subject  him  to  un- 
necessary fatigue,  which  a  timely  morning 
message  might  have  saved.  Of  course,  cases 
of  illness  which  have  appeared  slight  in  the 
morning,  may,  by  becoming  much  more 
aggravated  in  the  lapse  of  a  lew  hours,  and 
especially  towards  night,  call  for  that  attend- 
ance which  before  seemed  unnecessary ; 
these  are  not  what  are  meant,  but,  i;i  ordi- 
nary cases,  it  ought  to  be  a  rule,  to  let  a 
meoical  man  have  the  message  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  forenoon.  It  not  only  enables 
him  to  arrange  his  own  business  better — 
and,  when  he  is  busy,  the  question  of  ar- 
rangement is  no  slight  consideration — but 
it  renders  it  probable  that  his  patient  will 
be  earlier  visited.  Again,  when  a  message 
is  sent,  care  should  be  taken  that  there  is  no 
exaggeration. 

Some  of  the  above  advice  may  probably 
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surprise  some  persons,  but  every  medLk 
man,  who  has  been  in  general  practice, 
have  experienced  its  want,  not  so  ; 
among  the  wealthier  classes  as  amon^ 
poor  ;  above  all,  the  subject  last  allude^ 
that  of  sending  exaggerated 
quires  notice.    The  message  that  a 
is  "dying,"  or  "killed,"  even  in 
comparatively  slight,    though  sudden, 
ness,  or  of  an  accident,  is  an  ext 
common  one  in  the  country  ;  and  altlk.  ^q 
when  a  practitioner  has  been  deceiver  ^c^ 
such  calls  time  after  time,  he  gets     ixiio. 
wary,  and  takes  them  for  what  the-^p-  ^ 
worth,  it  may  occur,  that  the  repeated  *  **ai 
of  wolf^"  will  in  some  instance  cau&o^  hjj^ 
unintentionally  to  overlook  a  case,  by  nua. 
ing  a  careless  ear  to  the  call  which  lxa«  to 
often  before  proved  untrue.    Certain,  itk, 
that  such  is  the  real  explanation  of  some  of 
those  cases  of  apparent  neglect  pf  the  poor 
by  medical  men,  which  now  and  then  come 
before  the  public.    The  general  readiness 
of  the  members  of  the  me£cal  profession  to 
attend  to  the  poor,  either  by  engagement  or 
gratuitously,  when  such  attendfuice  is  really 
requisite,  might  save  them  from  some  of  the 
censure,  public  or  private,  with  which  they 
are  occasionally  visited  for  such  omissions 
by  those  who  know  little  of  the  trials  and 
vexations  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

It  is  not  meant  to  sav,  that  wheneTcr  an 
exagger^ed  message  is  brought,  it  is  & 
wilfru  misrepresentation ;  in  many  cases, 
some  relative  or  bystander,  without  waiting 
to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  matters,  starts 
off  in  a  fright  to  the  surgeon;  in  other 
instances,  however,  among  the  ignorant,  the 
system  is  one  of  deliberate  mrethoi^h^ 
under  the  idea  that  the  medical  man  will 
make  greater  haste  in  attending  to  his 
patient.  It  has  been  shown,  how,  in  the 
long  rim,  this  defeats  its  own  end,  anddoei 
mischief  as  well.  Lastly,  some  persons  send 
for  the  doctor  by  irreguUr  channels,  thioogh 
third  or  fourth  parties,  or  by  leaving  mes- 
sages at  houses,  &c. ;  this  is  always  unoer- 
tarn,  and  often,  by  the  message  beingfoig<^t, 
inflicts  disappointment.  If  a  medical  sun 
is  really  required,  send  for  him  direct,*^ 
in  the  day  if  possible,  and  if  there  is  any 
distance  to  be  traversed,  by  note,  eiTing  * 
clear  account  of  the  case  to  which  he  is 
summoned. 

SENNA.— This  most  useful  purgatite  » 
the  leaf  or  rather  leaves  of  different  sp^^ 
of  cassia.  It  is  a  very  old  medicine,  bs^ 
been  used  by  the  Arabians.  Sennt  0^^ 
abundantly  m  Northern  Africa,  from  whence 
large  supplies  are  obtained ;  it  is  also  cfllti' 
vated  in  India,  and  a  considerable  vxoffoxA 
exported  thence.    The  most  fiunilisr  desig* 


It  Indian 

mdiiui  Bemia  bu  the  hishest  gene- 
.trntion.  It  is  brougtit  chiefly  ttoia 
nd  Upper  'Egypt.  As  imported,  its 
oee-uuiped   leavea — fig.    A  2~aTc 
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Itowever,  the  "  Tinniy^jr  lemui"— fig.  B,>i 


with  pnda,  flowers,  leaf,  stalks,  &c., 
|>Unts,  vith  the  broad  leaves  ot 
description   of  semiB— fig.  A   1 — 


L  the  leaves  of  a  plant  

at  all.  The  latter  adulteration, 
always  introduced  into  this  descrip- 
inna  to  some  extent,  and  Bomctinica 
loes  b;  the  name  of  argel.  This 
.  A  3— may  be  Icnowa  irom  the  'iUeose,  and  at  ou 
la  bj  its  being  thicket  and  marc  j  often  accused  of  nipinx, 
oking,  by  the  abseace  of  tho  pro-    jenGrolly  results  from  ta 


which  is  described  by  Dr.  Boyle,  ns  "  well 
grown  and  carefUly  picked ;  the  leaflets  of 
a  fine,  rather  lively  green  colour  ;  thin,  but 
large,  being  from  one  to  two  inches  in 
length,  and  lance-shaped."  Tills  kind  is 
now  highly  esteemed,  and  is  rapidly  dis- 
placing the  other  sorts  in  many  places.  "It 
is  mild  in  operation,  certain  as  a  purgative, 
and  operates  without  griping." 

Senna,  as  a  purgative,  is  safe,  certain,  and 
[convenient,  and  deservedly  hol^  a  high 
place  among  domestic  remedies.  It  is  a 
pure  aperient,  does  not  depress  or  dchili- 

"    '    ■"    admissible  in  most  forms  of 

t  all  times  of  life.     Senna  is 

i;,   but  this  effect 
aulty  preparatioii 


s  of  the  true  leaf,  and  by  the  '  «'  from  the  admixture  of  the  orgol  leaf 
y  of  the  leaf,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  '  ibove  alluded  to.  Senna  is  generally  given 
jm  that  of  the  senna,  one  side  of  infused ;  if  time  permits,  the  infusion  may 
more  prolonged  down  the  midrib  be  made  with  cold  water,  which,  in  the 
other.  The  "picked  senna"  of  |  raursoofanieht,  willfullyextractthepur- 
I  is  chiefly  the  Aieiandrisn  aenna,  ^'ative  principles  of  the  leaf.  'When  quicker 
ich  the  impurities,  broken  Ichtcs,  iiieparalionisnecessary,theinfusionmaybe 
t  been  removed.  loade  with  hot  water,  like  common  tea,  but 

.  lennaclosely  resembles  the  above,  =houldn«wT-  bt  boiled;  the  higher  the  tem- 
ibly,  from  more  careless  gathering  jierature  employed  in  preparmg  the  senna 
Jng,  the  leavea  are  more  broken,  mfiuion,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  gripe.  For. 
:e  of  impurities  grcalei.  It  loerly,  an  idea  prevailed,  that  the  griping 
■  '    '  ,    .  T..       ]irop£rtiefl  of  senmu  depended  on  the  prc- 

.-^ence  of  the  leaf-stalks.    It  is  erroneous, 
I  Additions,   such  as  ginger,  caraway,  &c., 
3  frequently  made  Co  senna  to  prevent 
iping,  and  sacchsrine  matters  are  often 
I  ndded  for  the  some  purpose  ;  the  inconve- 
:eis  better  recti  Bed  by  attention  in  pre- 
glaring,  and  no  addition  covers  the  alight 
~e  of  the  drug  so  efiectually,  as 


( than  the  picked  sc 
S  are  not  very  abundant,  the  m 
e  leaves  being  broken  up,  if  they  I 
be  properly  dried,  does  not  mih-  I 
nst  the  perfect  efficiency  of  the  '  , 
deed,  it  is  as  good  as  the  other.  j 
'arieties  of  East  Indian  senna,  such 
mbay,  are  of  but  low  value,  oi  ' 
Midly  prepared ;  there  is  one  k 
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a  small  portion  of  common  black  tea  inftued 
alone  with  it,  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  a  nttle  milk  and  susar.  Besides  infusion, 
senna  is  given  in  the  K>rm  of  confection  and 
of  syrup ;  but  none  of  these  preparations 
are  so  actively  certain  as  the  infusion,  and 
may  disorder  the  stomach. 

The  common  combination  of  Epsom  salts 
with  senna  infusion,  or,  as  it  is  called,  black 
draught,  forms  a  very  active  purgative,  but  is 
only  suitable  for  the  strong.  The  average 
dose  of  senna  is  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  infused 
in  rather  less  than  a  breakfast-cupful  of 
water ;  this  will  make  a  tea-cupful  of  infu- 
sion, and  be  a  suitable  dose  for  a  child  ten 
years  of  age.  Confection  of  senna,  the  old 
"  Lenitive  Electuary"  agrees  well  with 
some  persons,  as  a  habitual  aperient,  parti- 
cularly if  they  are  liable  to  piles.  The  dose 
is  two  drachms  or  tea-spoonfuls. 

SENSATION  AND  SfisrSIBILTTY.— See 
Nervea  and  Nervous  System, 

Refer  to — Pain, 

SERUM.— The  serum  is  the  watery  por- 
tion of  the  blood,  which  remains  after  the 
clot  has  separated  in  the  process  of  coagu- 
lation or  clotting.  The  "water"  thrown 
out  in  a  blister  is  the  post  familiar  example 
of  serum.  Whilst  the  blood  circulates  in 
the  living  body,  it  consists  of  the  globule — 
see  P^<j— floating  in  the  '*  liquor  san- 
guinis," or  fluid  of  the  blood,  which  is 
serum  holding  the  **  fibrine,"  in  solution. 
When  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  body, 
and  allowed  to  repose,  this  fibrine  separates, 
and  in  the  act,  entangling  the  globule,  forms 
the  red  clot,  the  serum  remaining  as 
yellowish  looking  fluid.  In  this  state  the 
serum  still  holds  in  solution  <*  albumen," 
and  earthy  salts  ;  if  it  be  exposed  to  heat, 
the  albumen  is  separated  by  coagulation. 
See  Albumen — the  remaining  watery  fluid 
BtiU  contains  the  salts  of  potash,  soda,  lime, 
and  iron,  which  exist  in  all  healthy  blood. 

SETON. — A  seton  is  usually  formed  by 
means  of  a  portion  of  a  skein  of  silk,  passed 
under  the  true  skin,  so  that  it  excites,  sup- 
puration ;  it  is  in  fact  an  issue.  The  surgeon 
forms  aseton  by  pinching  up  a  fold  of  the  skin 
in  which  he  intends  establishing  it,  he  then 
passes  the  silk  through  the  base  of  the  fold,  by 
means  of  a  "seton  needle,"  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  by  cutting  the  skin  with  a  knife,  and 
using  a  probe  to  pass  the  silk.  Caoutchouc 
and  other  tapes,  are  used  for  setons  as  well 
as  silk.  In  a  few  days  after  a  seton  has 
been  introduced,  there  is  usually  free  dis- 
charge of  thick  matter.  A  seton,  to  be 
at  all  tolerable,  requires  the  strictest  clean- 
liness, and  ought  to  be  dressed  twice  a  day, 
witii  fresh  linen,  spread  with  a  littie  simple 
cerate,  the  silk  being  moved  from  side  to 

t  Tbe  prftctloe  of  Shtmpooln^.  or  kneading  the  moades  of  emaciated  llmbi^  ii  of  the  bigbett  value  la 
retaining  and  promoting  their  nnUltion. 
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side  at  each  dressing,  so  as  to  keep  w^  tbe 
irritation ;  if  this  does  not  seem  to  be  suffi- 
cient, it  will  be  necessary  to  smear  the  silk 
from  time  to  time  w;ith  some  Spanish  fl j»  or 
savine  ointment.  When  the  silk  beccnnes 
hard  and  8ti£^  it  must  be  chansed*  by 
attaching  the  fresh  silk  to  the  old,  sad 
drawingit  into  the  wound. 

SEWER—  See  Drainage. 

SEX.— With  regard  to  the  question  of 
sex,  in  connexion  with  childbirth,  there  can 
be  littie  doubt  that  a  pregnancy  in  which 
the  child  is  a  male,  is  likely  to  be  more  pro- 
longed, than  one  in  which  it  is  a  female. 

As  regards  the  relative  numbers  of  the 
sexes  bom,  the  averages  for  Europe,  give 
106  boys,  for  every  100  girls.  Jrnraer, 
according  to  researches  made  both  in  this 
country,  and  in  Germany,  <*  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  age  of  parents,  on  male  and 
female  births,  it  is  found  that  in  general 
when  the  mother  is  older  than  the  lather, 
fewer  boys  than  girls  are  bom ;  the  same  is 
the  case  where  the  parents  are  of  equal 
ages ;  but  the  more  the  father's  age  exceeds 
that  of  the  mother's,  so  is  the  ratio  of  boys 
greater."* 

The  nearer  the  sexes  approach  puberty, 
the  greater  is  the  consideration  required  for 
the  oifierent  tendencies  of  constitution,  and 
after  that  period  the  peculiar  differences,  of 
the  female  at  least,  require  constant  consi- 
deration. As  a  general  rule,  females  require 
medicine  in  sm^er  doses  than  men. 

SHA3iP00ING— is  a  system  of  meeha- 
nical  manipulation  of  various  parts  of  the 
body,  for  the  cure  of  disease.  In  rhemnalie 
affections,  sprains,  &c.,  it  is  said  to  be  useful. 
The  practice  is  much  followed  in  the  Eastf 

SHARE-BONK— The  anterior  portions 
of  the  **  ossa  innominata." — See  Pelvia. 

SHELL-FISH  — generally,  are  indiges- 
tible, and  some,  such  as  the  common  mussel, 
are  at  times  even  poisonous.  The  poisonous 
effects  of  mussels,  have  been  attributed  to 
the  presence  of  copper,  and  in  some 
instances  this  metal  nas  been  detected  in 
the  fish  which  have  caused  symptoms  of 
poisoning ;  in  other  cases,  however,  che- 
mistry could  afibrd  no  clue  to  the  cause  of 
the  catastrophe — **  it  is  probable  that  there  is 
an  animal  poison  present.*    The  symptoms 

Produced  by  mussel  ]>oisoning  sre  described 
y  Dr.  Taylor,  as  uneasiness,  and  seose  of 
weight  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  numbness 
of  me  extremities,  heat  and  oonstrictiou  in 
the  mouth  and  throat,  thirst,  cramps;  or 
with  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  heat  and  itch- 
ing of  the  skin,  with  nettie  rash  eruption ; 
also  vomiting  and  diarrhosa,  with  colic. 

*  Qoetelet  Om  Mmm, 
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SaetioB,  followed  by  sal  Tolatile,  or  stimu* 
UmtBf  would  be  appropriate  treatment. 

SHEBBY,— one  of  the  dry  strong  wines, 
ecmtainsy  as  imported  into  this  country, 
xaUier  more  thim  19  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 
It  is  free  from  the  astrmgenoy  of  port  wine, 
ind  generally  agrees  better  with  persons  of 
weak  disestiYe  powers.  To  be  good,  it 
oasht  to  be  free  from  acid,  or  nearly  so. 

SHINGL£S~is  a  disease  of  the  skin, 
known  to  medical  men  as  Herpes.    It  con- 
dsti  of  groups  of  Tesicles  situated  upon 
inflamed  patdies  of  skin.    The  <*  breaking 
oat'*  upon  the  lips,  nose,  &c.,  which  occurs 
ifter  a  eold,  is  an  eruption  similar  in  kind 
to  that  of  shingles.     Shingles  is  usually 
litnated  near  the  waist,  surroimding  one- 
Ikslf  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  like  a  zone 
orbdtv  it  may,  however,  extend  in  other 
directions  over  the  trunk,  and,  but  rarely 
on  the  limbs,  it  is  always  situated  on  one 
side,  and  that,  generally,  the  right.    The 
emption  of  shingles  is  generally  preceded 
\ij  tynmtoms  of  general  indisposition,  and 
apeeiauy  by  severe  darting  pain  in  the 
ptrts  wliere  it  is  about  to  appear.    At  first, 
Ted  patches  shew  themselves  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  site  of  the  future  eruption, 
end  naduaUy  become  more  numerous  till 
they  norm  a  Ime,  upon  these  patches  shining 
points  form,  which  gradually  enlarse  into 
veiite,  a  little  under  the  size  of  small 
peiSi  these    vesicles    containing    a    clear 
fluid,  which   gradually  becomes  opaque. 
At  length,  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten 
dayi,  the  vesicles  burst,  discharge,  and  dry 
off  ia  the  form  of  scabs,  or  it  may  be,  in 
^  weak  subjects,  leave  sores  or  ulcera- 
tions.   The  belief  was  formerly  entertained 
'oumg  physicians,  and  still  retains  its  hold 
of  the  popular  mind,  that  if  the  belt  of  the 
^[^^(ion  of  shingles  was  continued  round 
^  body,  so  as  to  meet,  the  disease  proved 
^^a  TbiM  is  perfectly  erroneous.  In  itself, 
ohia^  is  a  oisease  devoid  of  danger,  but 
J^^QiRS  investigation,  on  accoimt  of  its 
^Qently  being  sympathetic  of  constitu- 
^^l^ifeil  disorder  and  oiseBse.  On  this  account, 
vthoogh  the  erupttion  itself  may  subside 
^^^  the  use  of  simple  remedies,  a  case  of 
^'^iogles  should  be  examined  by  a  medical 

.  When  the  disease  occurs  in  the  young  and 

^^^loric,  the  diet  must  be  reduced  to  one  of 

5^'  and  farinaceous  substances,  and  aU 

fjjtoei  of  heat  or  excitement  avoided.  Five 

^]*Q>s  of  blue  pill  at  night,  followed  by 

^?J«»a,  black  draught,  or  seidlitz  powder  in 

^^tdoming,  maybe  repeated  once  or  twice ; 

^^  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  if  there  is 

'•^  fever,  five  grains  each  of  the  carbo- 
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nate  and  nitrate  of  potash,  may  be  taken 
twice  or  three  times  a  day,  dissolved  in  halt 
a  tumbler-full  of  water ;  or  the  proportion 
of  carbonate  of  potash  may  be  doubled,  and 
a  tea-spoonfiil  of  lemon  juice  used  to  form 
an  effervescing  draught.  The  painful  itch- 
ing of  shingles  often  causes  much  distress. 
It  may  sometimes  be  allayed  by  simply 
keeping  the  eruption  covered  witn  a  cloth 
soaked  in  tepid  water,  or  by  using  the 
common  leaa  lotion  in  the  same  way. 
Pencilling  the  shingly  eruption  with  a 
strong  solution  of  lunar  caustic,  as  recom- 
mended in  Erysipelas,  is  found  to  relieve 
the  severe  pain.* 

When  shingles  occurs  in  the  aged  and 
debilitated,  instead  of  the  diet  being  re- 
duced, it  requires,  perhaps  to  be  improved : 
at  all  events,  the  system  must  be  sustained 
with  nourishing^  broths,  and  probably  with 
wine,  alons  with  quinine  and  medicinal 
tonics,  the  bowels  being  regulated,  but  not 
purged.  In  such  cases  however,  a  medical 
man  must  be  in  attendance.  Care  should 
al  trays  be  taken  that  the  vesicles  of  shingles 
are  not  forcibly  burst,  as  by  lying  upon 
them ;  if  they  arc,  troublesome  ulceration 
may  follow.  Herpes  is  not  contagious. 
As  above  mentioned,  it  is  generally  owing 
to  constitutional  disorder,  which  a  medicau 
man  only  can  discover  and  rectify.  Its 
occurrence  has  been  at  times  apparently 
traceable  to  violent  mental  emotion,  such  as 
an^er.  In  some  cases  the  tendency  appears 
to  be  hereditary. 

SHIP. — At  all  times,  but  especiallv  at 
present,  when  so  many  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands are  emigrating  frt>m  this  country,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  tluit  stricter  supervision 
is  not  maintained  over  vessels,  in  which,  for 
the  time  being,  those  who  have  taken  their 
passage  in  trom,  are  utterly  powerless,  or 
nearly  so,  as  regards  abuses,  and  are  obliged 
to  suomit  to  whatever  arrangement,  or,  too 
often,  want  of  arrangement,  there  exists  on 
board.  Space  forbids  the  subject  to  be 
entered  into  here  as  it  deserves ;  it  has 
been  ably  treated  in  a  recent  number  of 
"  Household  Words."  The  reader  is 
further  referred  to  the  article  "  Emigra- 
tion," in  the  present  work,  as  containing  a 
few  hints  on  the  subject-  It  is  reiterated, 
those  who  contemplate  embarking  on  board 
ship  for  a  long  voyage,  should  assure  them* 
selves  well,  not  oiuy  that  the  vessel  is  right 
in  the  nautical  sense  of  the  word,  but  that 
she  is  arranged  and  fitted  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  need  not  fear  that  health  will  be 
injured  or  sacrificed  during  the  transit. 
While  these  sheets  are  going  through  the 
press,  attention  is  drawn  in  some  of  the 
public  prints,  to  the  injurious  results  from 


^  Dofting  the  miiftoe  over  with  ■  mixture  of  whlt«  btomoth  and  floor,  teldom  CaOa  to  reliors  the  ptin 
tachtag. 
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a  description  of  **  patent  fueV  which  is 
carried  on  board  some  Tcssels.  The  matter 
ahould  not  be  forgotten. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  proTisions,  the 
following  is  a  list  of  the  supply  of  **  medical 
comforts**  which  emigrant  vessels  arc  boimd 
to  be  provided  with  for  every  hundred  adult 
passengers. 
66  lbs.  of  oatmeal. 
20  lbs.  of  West  India  arrow-root. 
40  lbs.  of  Scotch  barley. 
100  lbs.  of  sago. 
20  lbs.  of  tapioca. 
30  lbs.  of  preserved  boiled  beef,  in  1  lb. 

tins. 
20  lbs.  of  preserved  boiled  mutton,  in  1  lb. 
tins. 
400  pints  of  lemon  juice,  in  wickered  stone 

bottles,  of  five  gaUona  each. 
300  lbs.  of  sugar. 
24  bottles  of  port  wine. 
12  bottles  of  sherry  wine. 
6  bottles  of  gin. 

06  gallons  of  approved  stout,  including  at 
least  six  dozen  in  bottles,  the  rest  in 
9  gallon  casks. 
5  gallons  of  brandy. 
15  gallons  of  vinegar. 
12  dozen  pints  of  preserved  milk. 
2  cwt.  of  marine  soap. 
The  above  medical  comforts  to  be  issued 
at  the  discretion  of  the  surgeon,  whether 
lor  the  sick,  or  to  preserve  health. 

Women,  who  may  be  nursing,  may  have 
a  pint  of  stout  each  day.  if  ordered  by  the 
surgeon,  and  the  surgeon  is  to  make  liberal 
use  of  the  preserved  milk,  for  keeping  up 
the  health  of  the  younger  children. 

SHIVERING— as  a  symptom  of  illness, 
is  the  sensation  as  of  cold,  which  all  must 
have  experienced  at  the  commencement  of 
even  a  slight  cold  or  ailment.  When  it 
amounts  to  actual  shaking  of  the  limbs,  and 
chattering  of  the  teeth,  it  is  called  rigor. 
The  cause  of  the  sensation  of  shivering  is 
probably  from  the  nervous  system. 

Shivering,  or  rigor,  is  a  symptom  which 
frequently  accompanies  the  formation  of 
pus  or  matter  within  the  body,  in  the  course 
of  inflammatory  disease. 

SHOCK — in  medical  language,  is  the 
depressing  impression  imparted  to  the  ner- 
vous system,  and,  through  it,  to  the  consti- 
tution generally,  as  a  consequence  of  severe 
pain  or  injuxy.  The  extent  of  the  shock,  its 
duration,  ana  even  its  fatality,  often  depends 
more  upon  the  part  or  organ  through  which 
it  is  received,  than  upon  the  actual  extent 
of  the  living  body  injured,  or  the  pain  suf- 
fered. Thus,  a  comparatively  slight  blow 
over  the  region  of  the  heart,  upon  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  or  on  the  nedL,  in  all  which 
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situations  nerves  are  collected  In  wa 
interlacements,  is  apt  to  be  followed 
mediate,  and,  it  may  be,  fatal  shoel 
depression  of  the  system  which  fo 
blow  on  the  head,  is  of  a  similar 
Again,  injuries  which  involve  large] 
of  the  body  in  destruction,  whici 
severe  pain,  or  much  efiusion  of  bl 
all  followed  by  shock.  This  is,  or 
was,  one  of  the  principal  hazards  oi 
surgical  operations ;  toot,  for  the  in 
tion  of  chloroform,  and  of  other  am 
agents,  has,  in  a  measure,  done  aw 
this  hazard,  and  in  doing  so,  must 
have  savednumbers  of  lives ;  number 
would  far  outweish  the  few  inata 
death  which  have  been  attributaUc 
use  of  these  most  merciful  allevi 
human  suffering. 

When  an  individual  suflfers  a  sho* 
any  of  the  causes  above  enuxnera 
may  die  at  once,  as  sometimes  occn 
a  blow  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  li 
were,  is  simply  extinguished,  but 
shock  is  not  of  this  immediately  £at 
the  person  becomes  pale,  jierhaps 
the  ground,  and  it  may  be,  vomits,  cox 
ness  is  partly  or  entirely  suspend 
action  of  the  heart  depressed,  till  i 
but  imperceptible.  This  state  of  sho 
be  recovered  from  in  a  few  minut 
may  continue  for  many  hours,  and 
nate  either  in  recovery  or  death,  its  d 
depending  on  contingent  causes,  o 
the  fact,  whether  there  has  been  mu 
sion  of  blood  or  not,  along  with  the 
In  some  cases  of  shock,  in  which 
pain  has  been  suffered  in  the  first  ii 
it  appears  as  if  the  intense  sufferi 
annulled  the  sensations  of  the  nerve 
tem,  the  sufferer  undergoing  even  ti 
severe  operations  apparently  withoi 
ing.  This  is  always  a  most  fatal  syi 
The  immediate  treatment  of  a  i>ersc 
has  suffered  a  shock,  is  similar  to  thai 
mended  in  cases  of  fainting,  and  of 
sion  of  the  brain,  with  the  same  pre 
as  to  the  use  of  stimulants.  When  i 
of  shock  continues,  stimulants  by  the 
although  required  to  be  gone  on  wit 
not  be  too  strongly  pressed ;  it  is  im] 
to  lay  down  any  rule  beyond  that 
tious  administration.  Aimnonia  in  d 
forms,  the  ethers,  and  the  most  read 
curable  alcoholic  stimuli  must  be  em 
but,  along  with  these  should  be  joi 
stimulation  of  heated  fluids,  of  sti 
clysters,  and  of  heat  applied  externa 
latter,  especially,  is  mostusefd  on  i 
of  the  continued  coldness  of  the  i 
and  especially  of  the  extremities, 
accompanies  such  cases.    AboTe  t 
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injmiicious  interference  or  moyemeiit  during 
the  first  state  of  shock  must  be  avoided,  as 
hkely  to  eztin^^uish  whatever  remains  of 
straggling  vitality  may  be  left.    The  ab- 
surd, almost  murderous    practice   which 
formerly  prevailed,  of  surgeons,  whenever 
c^ed  to  a  case  of  accident,  bleeding  the 
patient,  has  already  been  alluded  to. — See 
Blood,     Whatever  is  requisite  to  be  done 
fat  the  treatment  of  the  ii^uries  of  a  person 
in  a  state  of  shock,  should,  if  possible,  be 
delayed  till  at  least  some  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  use  of  stimulants,  to  rouse 
from  the  state  of  depression.    In  alluding 
to  the  shock  sustained  by  the  wounded  on 
the  field  of  battle,  Mr.  Hennen,  in  his  Miii- 
tary  Surgery,  remarks,  *'  Many  lives  might 
be  saved,  and  the  patients  placed  in  a  more 
fiTourable  condition  for  undergoing  primary 
operations,  by  the  early  administration  of  a 
small  quantity  of  wine.** 
Kefer  to — Pain. 
SHORT-SIGHT.— See  Vision. 
SHOTJLDER.— The  shoulder,  in  addition 
to  the  muscles  and  other  soft  parts,  bv  which 
it  is  surrounded,  is  made  up  specially  of  the 
three  bones,  the  shoulder-blade  or  "sca- 
pula,''—fig.  A — 1 — the  "clavicle"  or  collar- 
bone,—2 — and  the  "  humerus"  or  arm-bone, 
-Hee  Humeru9 — ^the  round  head  of  which 
fits  to  the  cup— 5— of  the  shoulder-blade — 


2^  SkMan — ^to  form  the  shoulder-joint. — 
?*^  also  Ligament.  The  upper  ribs — fig, 
^- — 4— may  also  be  considered  as  entering 
^to  the  formation  of  the  shoulder  region 
^^erally.  The  whole  formation  and  adap- 
?ju>ns  of  this  most  important  part  of  the 
^^y  are  singularly  beautiful,  made  so  as  to  | 
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give  the  most  extensive  motion,  and  yet 
that  fixedness  and  steadiness  of  action,  by 
which,  those  most  perfect  agents  —  the 
human  arm  and  hand— of  that  most  won- 
derful instrument — the  human  mind — are 
so  specially  adapted  to  fulfil  the  ends  of  the 
Creator  of  each.  By  means  of  the  collar- 
bone— 2 — bearing  at  the  one  extremity  on 
the  breast-bone — 3 — ^and  at  the  other  upon 
a  projection  of  the  shoulder-blade,  the 
shoulders  are  kept  extended  or  "  squared." 
It  is  this  squarmg  of  the  shoulders  which 
causes  the  chest  to  appear  broader  at  the 
superior  than  at  the  inferior  portion, 
whereas,  in  itself,  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is 
conical,  the  narrowest  part  above.— See 
Cheat.  The  comparatively  loose  attachment 
of  the  great  body  of  the  shoulder-blade  to 
the  trunk,  admits  of  much  freedom  of  mo- 
tion, whilst  the  fullest  extent  of  movement  is 
secured  to  the  arm  itself  by  the  nature  of  the 
shallow  ball-and-socket  joint,  formed  by  the 
head  of  the  arm-bone,  and  the  shallow  cup 
of  the  blade-bone — 6.  The  shallowness  of 
the  cup,  however,  which  is  requisite  to  admit 
of  this  free  movement,  renders  the  head  of 
the  arm-bone,  in  some  degree,  liable  to  dis- 
placement  or  dislocation  more  frequently 
than  other  bones  of  the  body. 

Refer  to^Dislocation  —  Froidure — Clavi- 
cle— Ligament — Skeleton — Axilla,  ^c. 

SIAliAQOGUES— are  medicines  which 
increase  the  flow  of  the  saliva,  when  they  are 
chewed,  such  as  horseradish,  ginger,  &c. 
They  are  rarely  prescribed. 

SICKNESS— See  Vomiting. 

SICKNESS,  SEA.— The  primary  cause 
of  the  distressing  affection,  sea -sickness, 
has  been  a  good  deal  disputed,  but  its 
dependence  upon  peculiar  affection  of  the 
brain,  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  seems 
now  very  generally  admitted.  It  has  been 
imagined,  that  the  effect  upon  the  brain 
was  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the 
eye,  and  caused  by  me  apparent  movement 
of  the  objects  of  sight ;  as,  however,  blind 
people  suffer  from  sea-sickness,  the  affection 
must  be  excitable  by  other  means  than  the 
above.  Possibly,  as  has  been  suggested,  it 
partly  results  from,  disturbance  of  certain 
portions  of  the  brain  which  have  for  their 
function  the  preservation  of  the  equilibrium 
of  the  body.  That,  however,  sight  is  in 
some  degree  accessory  to  {he  excitement  of 
nausea  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  some 
persons  experience  the  sensation  simply 
nrom  objects  appearing  to  move  before  them, 
as  they  do  from  a  ship  moved  by  the  waves, 
or,  indeed,  in  some  cases  by  the  mere  ap- 
pearance of  a  waving  pattern  upon  a  wall 
paper.  The  affection  is  more  readily  caused 
by  long  heaving  waves,  than  by  a  short 
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rough  8ca.  The  best  preventiTes  of  sea- 
slckaess  seem  to  be  the  horizontal  posture, 
a&  near  the  centre  of  the  Teasel,  and  there- 
fore the  centre  of  motion,  as  possible ;  that 
is,  where  the  motion  is  least.  Exposure  to 
the  open  air  renders  the  liability  less. 
Stimulants,  combined  with  sedatiyes,  cer- 
tainly appear  to  have  considerable  effect  in 
preventmg  or  alleyiating  the  affection.  A 
pill,  composed  of  four  grains  of  cayenne 
pepper,  with  two  or  three  of  extract  of 
henbane,  taken  at  intervals,  may  be  found 
useful.  Creasote  ia  also  an  excellent  anti- 
dote« — See  Cfreiuote,^  Some  persons  find 
themselyes  less  liable  to  sea-sickness  if  they 
take  food  freely,  with  others  the  reverse  is 
the  case ;  the  effect  probably  depends  upon 
the  state  of  the  digestive  powers  of  the 
stomach,  temporary  or  permanent.  If  these 
are  vigorous,  the  excitement  of  digesting 
food  acts  probably  as  a  counteragent  to 
the  cause  of  the  nausea.  Sea-sickness  of 
itself  is  rarely  injurious,  but  it  should  be 
a  subject  of  consideration  with  persons  who 
are  liable,  or  Ukely  to  be,  to  head-affection, 
who  are  the  subjects  of  rupture,  prolapsus, 
&c.,  how  far  they  should  mcur  me  risk  of 
these  being  aggravated  by  the  mechanical 
action  of  vomiting.  Some  who  do  not  suffer 
from  sickness  while  on  the  water,  expe- 
rience nausea  and  other  uncomfortable  sen- 
sations after  landing,  an  effect,  doubtless, 
due  to  a  partial  disturbance  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  probably  to  biliary  disorder. 
One  or  two  doses  of  compound  colocynth, 
or  compound  rhubarb  pill,  will  generally 
remove  the  inconvenience. 

SIDE — Pain  ix  tub  Sidb — This  very 
common  affection  arises  from  a  great  variety 
of  causes.  If  situated  high  up,  in  the 
region  of  the  chest,  it  may  be  occasioned 
by  inflammatory  affection  of  the  lungs,  but 
in  this  case  will  be  accompanied  with  more 
or  less  fever,  and  other  symptoms  indicative 
of  the  disorder.— See  Ltingt, — It  may,  how- 
ever, be  caused  in  the  same  situation,  by  a 
kind  of  rheumatism,  or  neuralgia  of  the 
muscles  connected  with  the  ribs.  In  this 
form  there  is  not,  generally,  fever,  and  the 
usual  signs  of  affection  of  the  lungs  are 
absent ;  the  pain,  moreover,  is  much  more 
liable  to  aggravation  by  pressure  externally, 
and  by  slight  movement,  than  that  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs.  The  affection  requires, 
chiefly,  the  local  treatment  of  rheumatism ; 
bran  poultice,  and  anodyne  and  turpentine 
liniment.  The  above  pains  may  of  course 
occur  on  either  side  of  the  chest.  Fain  on 
the  right  side,  lower  down,  may  be  owing 
to  affection  of  the  liver, — see  Livers—on  the 
left  side  to  affection  of  the  spleen. — See 
Abdomen — i^T^Mfi.— Pain  on  the  left   side 


however,  often  occurs  as  a 
affection,  sometimes  of  the  hi 
in  either  sex.  It  is  most 
females,  and  is  then  very  oftei 
of  disorder,  functional,  or  oth 
womb.  Any  person  becomin 
of  continued  pain  in  the  side 
the  cause  investigated  by  a  m* 

SIGHT.— See  Vinon. 

SILK. — Some  persons,  whi 
bility  of  the  skm,  cannot  '< 
matmal  next  it,  find  a  wovei 
a  good  substitute. 

SILVER.— The  only  preps 
metal,  much  used  in  the  prac 
cine,  is  the  nitrate  of  silv 
caustic,  and  this  principally  i 
application ;  it  is  nowever  gi^ 
by  medical,  men.  For  convei 
caustic,  nitrate  of  silver  is  cai 
of  small  cylindrical  sticks,  whi 
generally  in  silver,  or  silver 
&e  best  having  a  *<  quill"  > 
called  palladium,  to  hold  ti 
being  found,  that  in  time,  t 
silver  acts  chemically  upon 
silver  of  the  holder.  Cheap 
glass,  gutta  percha,  &c.,  are  n 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  least 
tened,  touches  the  body,  it  ac 
sive,  and  on  the  skin  leaves  a  d 
or  black  stain,  which  is  onl; 
the  outer  skin  is  worn  off,  an^ 
course  of  time ;  or,  if  it  is  app 
hydriodate  of  potash.  K,  howe 
tic  be  rubbed  on  the  skin,  it  i 
cause  blistering.  The  moc 
nitrate  of  silver,  being  point! 
different  articles,  such  as  Eryst 
low,  S^Cf  4rc.,  it  is  xmnecessf 
them  here.  Oxyde  of  silve 
been  brought  prominently  befi 
cal  public  by  Sir  James  Eyre, 
in  some  forms  of  stomach  aff( 
menorrhagia,  the  author  has 
ful.  It  is  not  a  remedy  ] 
administration. 

SINAPISM.  — A  mustard 
poultice — See  Mmtard — CowU 

SINGING— is  open  to  the 
tions,  to  the  delicate  chested 
aloud,  to  the  remarks  on  whi< 
is  referred. 

SINKING.— The  sensation  < 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  is  a 
generally  connected  with  disoi 
tion,  and  often  with  overloi 
Persons  are  too  apt  to  have 
stimuli  for  its  removal,  which 
be  better  effected  by  tne  use  oi 
and  by  regulation  of  the  diges 

See  Indigestion, 


•  Chloroform,  giwn  Internally,  Is  aIm  tald  to  be  of  eervlce.  A  ooaple  of  drops  of  C 
terfpooafol  of  Tioctnre  of  tiioger,  taken  in  a  winegUssful  of  water,  forms  an  agreeable  ttimai 
rdieve  fozne  peraoon 
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anniS,— In  •nntoinr  ii  adepKuio: 
nitf,  or  covered  tract.  The  large  - 
rilhm  the  ikull,  which  are  poitl;  formed 
J  deprewion*  in  the  bone,  are  named 
innM*.  In  ■uigenr,  a  ainui  ii  a  canal,  the 
wdt  of  diaeaiv,  leading  from  a  diaeaaed 
•It. 

SKELETON,  HUMAN.  —The  hi 
kdelon  is  that  wonderful  &anie-wo 
lOM,  which  give*  iQpport  to,  and  to  which 
n  attached  the  vanoua  soft  parti,  of  the 
ndj.    It  cannot  Only  be  aaid  that  a  akcle* 
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Ion  !•  a  beantifiil  object.  In  the  luiul  tcaie 
of  the  term  beautj ;  but  the  term  besutiful 
ia  well  applicable  to  the  adaptatioa  of  the 
varioua  paita  to  one  another,  and  to  the 
mumer  in  which  thej  aubverre  the  object 
of  their  exiatence.  When,  moreoTer,  the 
connexion  of  Che  difTerent  poitioiu  of  the 
akeleton,  bj  meani  of  the  ligaments,  and 
the  action,  and  mode  of  action  aimpie  and 
combined,  of  the  vadoiu  mtucles  of  the 
machine  at  Urge,  ue  considered,  when  wo 
regard  the  protection  given  bj  the  bones 
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to  importent  pu-ts  conuined  wilhla  the 
vavities.  and  co  tho  blood  Tesaeli  in  the 
limbs,  the  Btrength,  and  yet  comparative 
lightness  of  the  vhole  fabric  and  laatl'v 
the  powers  of  reparation  oftci  injury  the 
word  beautiful  in  another  Bense  u  thnt 
which  really  exproBBes  the  admirable  pes 
fcction  of  the  HtTucture. 

The  entire  skeleton  consista  of  two  hui 
dtcd  and  forty-six  different  bones  As  tlit. 
descriptions  of  the  moat  important  of  these 
are  given  in  the  Beparatearticles  itisunnc 
cessary  to  do  more  here  than  to  point  them 
out  by  name,  on  the  adjoining  figures  — 
Figs.  A  and  B. — Each  bone  havmg  the  same 
numbers. 
1.  The  skull,  or  face  bones,  including  the 
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2.  The  Bpine,  composed  of  the  vcrtcbne, 

which  supports  the  head,  and  rests 

3.  The    collar-bones,  or   clavicles.  —  See 

ShatiMer. 
*.  The  ribs. 

6.  The  breast-bone,  or  sternum. 

a.  The  shoulder-blade,  or  scapula. 

7.  llie  arm-bone,  or  humerus. 

S.  The  fore-arm  bones,  or  radius  and  ulna. 
0.  The  nrist'bones — eight  in  number,  alao 

called  the  carpal-bones. 
ID,  The  hand,  and  finger-hones,  also  called 

the  mota-carpal-bonea. 

11.  Thepclviii,  or  pelvic- bones, 

12.  The  thigh-bone,  or  femur. 

13.  The  knee-cap,  or  patella. 

14.  The  leg-bonea.    The  larger,  the  tibia, 

the  smaller  the  fibula. 
!-'>.  The  tarsal-boncs,  seven  in  number. 
16.  The  foot  and  toc-boncs,  also  called  the 
metatarsal- bones. 

The  bones  above  mentioned  do  notnearlv 
make  up  the  number  of  two  hundred  and 
forty-six  bones.  To  do  this,  must  be  added 
the  small  bones  of  the  ear,  the  teeth,  a 
detached  bone,  the  "  hyoid"  situated  near 
the  bascof  the  tongue,  and  sundry,  what  are 
called,  BEaamoid  bones,  which  are  found 
regularly  in  the  tendons  of  certain  muscles, 
such  as  those  of  the  thumb. 

SKIN. — No  leas  wonderful  than  the  bony 
frame-work  of  the  human  body,  which  we 
have  just  considered,  ia  the  covering  of  that 
body,  the  skin,  which,  while  it  protects, 
and  retains  in  place  the  various  parts,  scrres, 
also,  most  important  purposes  m  the  animal 
economy. 

The  skin  consistB  of  two  diatmct  forma- 
tions, the  "  epidermis"  orcuticlc,  orBcarf, 
or  outer  skin— fig.  A  1— B  I— 2,— and  the 
"  derma."  "  Cutis,"  or  true  skin — fig.  A  2. 
The  skin  is  continuous  with  tho  mucus 
membranes  at  the  openings  of  the  various 


cavities,  such  as  the  mouth,  noie,  Ac,  ili 
epidermis  coReaponding  to  the  epitheliam 
of  the  roembraneB. 

The  epidermis  ia  a  thin,  semi-bviupaTent 
membrane,  which  is  extended  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  true  skin  of  the  body.  Appa^ 
rcntly,  it  is  without  structure,  and  inifeed, 
was  long  coTuidered  to  be  simply  nn  exuda- 
tion which  became  hardened  by  exposure  to 
.  is  now  known  to  consist  of  regular 
layers  of  cells — fin.  B— 1.  The 
i  layers  of  these  c^ls,  which  are 
exposed  to  general  contact,  and  to  the 
irmucnce  of  Uie  atmosphere,  are  Compara- 
tively bard,  and  are  flattened  aa  repre- 
sented, becoming  less  flat,  and  ac&er, 
inward — fig.  B — I,— a«  the  sut&m  of  the 
true  skin  is  approached,  at  which  point  the 
cells  are  quite  soft  and  granular.  This  soft 
layer  of  the  epidermis,  used  foimerly  to  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  portion  of  tt^  skin 
structure,  under  the  name  of  "  rete  mnco- 
!um."  The  intermixture,  in  this  layer,  a( 
"  pigment  cells,"  that  is,  cells  cuntainrng 
colouring  matter,  gives  the  varied  hues  to 
the  skin  of  different  races,  as  moot  strong!^ 
exemplified  in  the  ne^  ;  and  the  ^ipeai- 
once  of  freckles  origuiates  from  thie  Mme 
cause.  On  the  surnce  of  the  epidennis, 
the  flattened  cells  lie  over  one  another, 
represented — fig.  B — !.    The  ontermosl 
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becoming  continually  detached  and  worn 
off.    When  these  detached  scales  arc  re- 
tained, as  by  the  hair,  or  by  the  clothing, 
they  constitute  what  is  called  scurf  or  dan- 
driif.    The  epidermis  is,  as  all  are  aware, 
insensible,    it  varies  considerably  in  thick- 
nets,  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  even 
at  birth,  being  much  thicker   on  those, 
tuchas  die  heel,  back,  &c.,  which  naturally 
reqaixe  greater  protection ;  it  however,  be- 
comes immenselj  thickened  on  any  portion 
of  the  body  which  is  subiect  to  continual 
pressure  or  friction ;  of  tnis,  the  hand  of 
every  workman  is  an  example.    As  all  are 
aware,  the  appearance  of  the  skin  varies 
according  to  age,  from  the  soft  skin  of  the 
infant,  or  of  the  bloom  of  youth,  to  the  flac- 
eidity  and  wrinkles  of  age;  constitution, 
:i]m,  exerts  much  influence  over  the  appear- 
ance of  the  skin— See  Complexion. 

The  "  cutis  vera"  or  "  derma"  or  true 

skin,  which  lies  underneath  the  cuticle — 

fig.  A  2 — is  much  thicker  than  the  latter  ; 

it  consists  chiefly  of  areolar  tissue,  that  is, 

of  interladng  nbres,  which    inclose    the 

blood  vessels,  nerves,  &c.,  which  make  up 

the  sabtttance  of  the  covering.    The  true 

«]un  being  abundantly  supplied  both  with 

blood  vessels  and  nerves,  is  extremely  sen- 

^tire,  so  much  so  indeed,  as  to  require  the 

pxotection  of. the  cuticle  as  a  necessity. 

-AJl  are  aware  of  the  painful  sensibility  of 

^he  true  skin,  when  the  outer  skin  has  been 

Abraded.    At  its  surface,  where  it  is  in  con- 

^4ct  with  the  cuticle,  the  true  skin  is  elc- 

'v^ted  into  little  eminences,  or  **  papillae," 

'^]:kese  are  most  manifestly  developed,  on 

tHe  pulpy  extremities  of  the  fingers,  and  on 

*^^hei  places  where  sensation  is  acute,  each 

^^pilb  being  received  into  a  corresponding 

^^bnur,  m  Sie  soft  granular  layer  of  the 


The  deeper  layer  of  the  true  skin  is  com- 

.  Med  of  mterlacing  fibres  already  men- 

^*3oed,  and  with  these  are  mingled,  elastic 

^Isres,  and  a  peculiar^  form  of  muscular 

^Vre,  the  latter  being  evidenced  in  action,  by 

^^4  occurrence  of  what  is  popularly  called 

f^^^oae  akin.    The  deeper  layer  of  the  skin 

*^tenuillT,  rests  upon  the  cellular  tissue, 

t,  *c.,  beneath— fig.  A  3— ^,— B  4. 

Were  the  skin  required  simply  for  an 

Bitie,  sensitive,  and  complete  covering  to 

M!  body,  the  structures  already  mentioned 

^aight  have  been  sufficient,  but  it  has  other 

^^*ie6oD»  equally  important  to  perform,  for 

"^liich  provision  is  made,   over  its  wide 

^^teat  of  surfiace.     The  most  important 

l^^x^ps  of  these  functions,  is  the  discharge 

0^  the  perspiration  which  is  going  on  con- 

^**^ufly.  lUie  perspiration,  is  not,  as  might 

t^  tiunig^t,  a  simple  exudation  of  fluid 
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through  the  skin,  but  is  a  regular  secretion, 
and  excretion  from  the  blood,  by  means  ot 
innumerable  small  glands^fig.  A  4 — 4 — 
B  2 — which  are  situated  in  the  deep  layers 
of  the  true  skin.  These  "  sudiparous^*  or 
sweat  glands,  are  composed,  as  represented, 
of  a  rounded  extremity  formed  by  the  con- 
volutions of  the  tube,  which  opens  to  the 
surface,  by  means  of  a  spiral  duct,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long.  This  duct,  in 
many  situations— makes  its  exit,  on  the 
surface  of  the  cuticle,  9bliquely, — fig.  B  2 
— in  such  a  manner,  that  it  has,  as  it  were, 
a  valvulai'  covering ;  it  does  not  pierce  the 
cuticle,  but  this  latter  membrane  is  con- 
tinued down  into  it,  as  a  lining.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  perspiration  glands,  the  skin 
is  furnished  with  another  set  of  excreting 
agents,  which  closely  resemble  the  above, 
but  which  are  named  the  **  sebaceous,"  or 
oil  glands. — fig.  A  5 — 5 — See  Sebaceous, 
The  office  of  these  glands  is  to  separate 
certain  matters  from  the  blood,  and  to 
excrete  them  in  the  form  of  an  oily  matter 
from  the  skin,  which  oil  or  grease,  suthough 
it  is  doubtless  an  excretion,  serves  also  to 
lubricate  the  skin,  and  to  preserve  it  from 
cracking  from  dryness;  on  this  account 
probably,  the  sebaceous  glands  are  more 
abundant  in  the  skins  of  natives  of  warm 
climates,  to  shield  them  from  the  drying 
efi^ect  of  the  heat.  The  sebaceous  glands 
have  been  already  alluded  to,  imder  the 
article  sebaceous;  they  are  often  lobiUar 
in  structure,  frequently  communicate  with 
one  another  by  a  common  duct,  and  in 
such  situations  as  the  scalp,  one  or  two 
of  them  open  into  each  hair  follicle — 
fig.  A — 6.  As  already  mentioned,  the 
skin  in  addition  to  the  above,  contains 
blood  vessels  and  nerves  abundantly;  it 
also  contains  absorbent  vessels.  The  num 
ber  of  the  sebaceous  and  sweat  glands, 
particularly  of  the  latter,  is  almost  innu- 
merable, and  some  curious  calculations 
have  been  made  respecting  them,  by  Mr. 
Erasmus  Wilson,  the  well  known  writer 
upon  the  skin,  who  says,  *'  I  counted  the 
perspiratory  pores  on  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  found  3528  in  a  square  inch.  Now 
each  of  these  pores  being  the  aperture  of 
a  little  tube  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
it  follows,  that  in  a  square  inch  of  skin 
on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  there  exists  a 
length  of  tube  equal  to  882  inches,  or  73^ 
feet. "  *  •  To  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  length 
of  the  tube  of  the  perspiratory  system 
of  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  2800 
may  be  taken  as  a  fSair  average  of  the  num- 
ber of  pores  in  a  square  mch,  and  700, 
consequently,  of  the  number  of  inches  in 
length.    Now,  the  number  of  square  inches 
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of  surface  in  a  man  of  ordinary  height  and 
bulk,  is  2600 ;  the  number  of  pores  there- 
fore, 7,000,000,  and  the  number  of  inches  of 
perspiratory  tube  1,760,000,  that  is  146,833 
feet,  or  48,600  yards,  or  nearly  twenty-eight 
miles." 

From  the  above  exposition  of  the  perspi- 
ratory system,  the  reader  will  be  prepared 
to  learn,  tiiat  the  skin  is  often  Uie  most 
abundant  ezcretor  of  fluid  in  the  body, 
exceeding  in  this,  except  under  particular 
circumstances,  even  the  kidney,  and  also 
the  lungs.  According  to  the  most  generally 
trusted  experiments,  it  is  found  that  the 
average  amount  of  watery  fluid  exhaled 
from  the  lungs  and  skin  of  the  human 
body  in  twenty-four  hours,  at  an  ordinary 
temperature,  is  about  fifty-four  ounces,  of 
which  amount,  thirty-three  ounces  are 
uttributable  to  the  skin,  the  remaining 
twenty-one  to  the  limgs.  This  excretion 
of  fluid  is  capable,  however,  of  being  largely 
increased,  and  it  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that 
a  stout  man  imdergoing  strong  muscular 
exertion,  imder  high  temperature,  has,  in 
an  hour,  lost  as  much  as  five  pounds 
weight.  The  perspiration  thus  depends 
greatly  upon  the  external  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  it  is  however,  considerably 
influenced  by  conditions  of  bodily  health. 
Under  ordinary  conditions,  perspiration 
takes  place  insensibly,  that  is,  in  the  form 
of  vapour,  which  passing  ofi^  into  the  air  as 
it  is  thrown  out,  gives  no  palpable  indica- 
tion of  its  presence  ;  if,  however,  it  is  con- 
fined, as  by  an  inverted  glass,  on  the  skin, 
a  deposition  of  moisture  at  once  occurs 
upon  the  glass.  WTien  the  perspiration  is  so 
rapidly  thrown  out,  that  it  cannot  be  at 
once  evaporated  from  the  surface,  it  takes 
the  form  of  sensible  perspiration,  or  sweat, 
in  greater  or  less  abundance.  It  is  evident, 
chat  when  the  external  air  is  greatly  laden 
with  moisture,  the  perspiration  will  be 
much  less  quickly  evaporated,  and  conse- 
quently much  sooner  evidenced  than  imder 
the  reverse  circumstances ;  moreover,  that 
as  the  kidneys  alternate  in  some  measure 
with  the  skm,  in  the  excretion  of  fluid, 
influences  which  increase  the  one  must 
diminish  the  other,  as  in  hot  countries,  the 
cutaneous  moisture  is  much  increased,  and 
the  flow  of  urine  lessened. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  evaporation 
of  the  perspiration  is  one  great  means  of 
keeping  the  temperature  of  the  body  down 
to  its  proper  level,  under  exposure  to  heat ; 
indeed,  this  is  the  secret,  by  which  persons 
have  been  able  to  endure,  without  injury, 
the  heat  of  an  oven  of  sufficient  intensity  to 
cook  meat.  It  is  not,  however,  a  mere  exu- 
dation of  simple  water,  which  takes  place 
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in  perspiration,  the  mixed  fluid  wbksh 
thrown  out  from  both  the  sweat  and  the 
fflands,  contains  a  considerable  amoimi 
n-ee  acid— lactic  acid— and  of  salts,  car 
nates  of  soda,  lime,  and  ammonia,  miu 
tic  acid,  &c.  To  these  must  be  add 
carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen,  which  h 
also  been  proved  to  be  excretions  ft 
the  skin.  According  to  Andnd,  the  sn 
is  always  acid,  the  sebaceous  secret 
alkaline,  the  piodominance  of  one  or  ot 
giving  the  characteristic  chemical  reacti 

Simple  reasoning  might  be  enough  to  c 
vince  that  the  extensive  perspiratory  ap 
ratus  spread  over  so  large  an  extent  of  u 
and  in  such  active  operation,  must  subse 
some  very  important  offices  in  the  anb 
economy.  Moreover,  the  injurious  effisefa 
which  all  are  aware,  as  the  consequenoa 
having  this  secretion  suddenly  interfie 
with,  prove  that  these  offices  are  intimat 
connected  with  the  health  of  the  syst 
generally;  and,  lastly,  direct  experime 
have  added  to  the  proof.  The  experime 
alluded  to,  are  those  of  M.  Fonrcault,  n 
demonstrated,  that  if  the  transpiratioa 
the  skin  of  living  animals  was  prevented 
means  of  a  coating  of  varnish,  they  speed 
either  died  in  a  state  resembling  suflbcatif 
or  became  the  subjects  of  internal  coogf 
tions  of  blood,  especially  of  the  liver, 
addition  to  its  excretory  functions,  t 
skin  is  endowed  with  the  reverse,  becomt 
at  times  a  mediimi  for  absorption  of  flnii 
gases,  or  other  substances  into  the  spbs. 
The  fact  of  gases  being  alMK>rbed  by  t 
skin,  adds  to  the  importance  of  the  bot 
being  surrounded  by  pure  air ;  in  fact,  ] 
some  it  is  thought,  tnat  noxious  effluTi 
malaria,  &c.,  are  more  readily  absorbed  in 
the  constitution  through  the  skin  tlu 
through  the  lungs.  If  the  body  be  id 
mersed  for  some  time  in  a  tepid  bath*  i 
gains  weight  by  absorption  of  water,  and  i 
thirst  has  existed,  it  is  relieved.  Certau 
medicines,  again,  such  as  mercury,  Spaiuil 
flies,  rhuban),  &c.,  affect  the  constitatioi 
through  the  skin.  Probably,  as  sugge**^ 
by  Dr.  Combe,  even  matter  which  hai  b«* 
once  cast  out  by  the  skin,  may  be  tt^ 
sorbcd  by  it,  and  cause  disease. 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  now  been  said  t<3 
demonstrate  to  all,  of  what  immense  i^' 
portance  the  functions  of  the  skin  tie  to  t*w 
animal  system,  to  show,  that  while  thisD^ 
perfect  structure  fulfils  the  pidpable  oft* 
of  a  protector  and  covercr  of  fiie  entire  fp' 
tern,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  great  cliaiu»»* 
by  which,  used  up,  and  therefore  no^* 
matters  are  cast  out  from  the  blood,  a  ch^ 
nel,  too,  which  cannot  be  interfered  ^'^ 
without  its  internal  eoadjutors,  thelifffi  ^ 
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towsby  tha  kSdneyt,  the  lungs,  one  or  all 
of  them  Milfofing. 

Again,  if  it  ia  refleeted,  that  eTeiy  mo< 
meat  of  oar  liTes,  this  exudation  through 
the  skin  is  going  on,  that  while  the  watery 
ifadd  escapes,  it  leares  the  solids,  the  salts, 
the  adbd,  the  grease,  behind,  mingled  with 
the  soalea  and  scurf  of  the  epidermis,  and 
added  to  this,  the  dust,  &c.,  which  must 
adhere  to  the  skin,  it  will  give  some  little 
idea  of  wliat  there  is  to  remove  firom  the 
ikia  to  keep  it  commonly  clean,  still  more 
to  keep  it  in  that  state  of  healthy  activity 
and  freedom  which  is  requisite  for  health. 

The  "  appendages"  of  the  skin  are  the 
hair,  naila,  &c. 

Refier  U^^-Abbdum — Abtorption — Hair — 
Smb. 

SEEK,  DISEASES  OF.>-The  diseases 
aid  disorders  to  which  an  organ — as  it  may 
ba  called  —  like  the  skin  is  liable,  must 

neeessazily  be  numerous.     It  is  exposed, 

not  only  to  many  influences  from  without, 

to  atmospheric  vicissitudes,  to  the  effects  of 

saflect  and  dirt,  of  contagion  and  accident. 

Vat  it  is  also  liable  to  influences  from  within, 

arinng  from  those  internal  organs,  with 

vhieh  it  is  so  intimately  connected,  both 

lympathetically  and  in  function,  and  it  is 

excited  by  idtered  conditions  of  the  blood, 

fcr  which  it  performs  such  important  offices. 
Very  various  classifications  of  skin  dis- 

eaaeshave  been  made  by  difTorent  authorities 

on  the  subject,  vrith  the  view  of  facilitating 

their  distinction  from  one  another,  and  their 

tieatment.    In  the  following  slight  sketch, 

^  author  has  adopted  the  divisions  best 

calculated  to  give  a  clear  general  idea  of 

^subject ;  to  attempt  more  would  be  quite 

at  Taiiaoce  with  the  character  of  this  work. 
The  exanthemata,  or  eruptive  fevers,  in- 
clude measles,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  cow- 
pox,  and  chicken-pox,   some  of  the  most 

^portant    affections   connected  with    the 

*^  which  have  alreadybeen  noticed,  under 

^^^  separate  articles.  Many  other  eruptive 

^i*«aee8  are  accompanied  with  febrile  symp- 

^^^naa,  but  not  of  such  marked  peculiarity 

^  uniformity  as  those  which  characterize 

^  above ;  some  authors,  however,  include 

^  the  class  of  eruptive  fevers,  erysipelas 

*^  ervthema*  nettle-rash  and  rose-rash. 
Xettle-rash  cannot  be  better  described, 

^^  as  an  eruption  which  closely  resembles 

*j*ttle  stings,  both  in  appearance  and  in 

fhe  sensations  it  gives  rise  to.   AVhen  acute, 

|t  is  generally  accompanied  with  more  or 

*^  fever.    Tlie  nettle-rash,  in  almost  all 

^^^1  arises  from  disorder  of  the  digestive 

^^rgans,  caused  either  by  indigestible  food, 

J^in  some  persons  by  particular  kinds  of 

^'^   Kernels  or  seeds,  such  as  almond, 

f  Sit  KrTthcms. 
^  *  h  has  bem  proved  that  the  appearance  of  nettle  ra«h  is  a  f rcqnent  oocnrrcnce  in  those  of  goaty  and 
""^VnitM  oonatltDtloos.    The  treatment  requires  to  b«  directed  accordingly. 
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peach,  &o.,  which  contain  prussic  acid, 
seem  especially  apt  to  cause  nettle-rash, 
and  in  some  individuals  even  l^e  pips  of 
an  apple  have  been  known  to  produce  the 
disorder.  Fish,  particularly  shell-fish,  also 
brin^  it  on,  or  mushrooms  ;  also  certain 
medicines,  such  as  turpentine;'  teething, 
hurry  and  agitation  of  mind  in  adults,  and 
other  irritations,  also  give  rise  to  nettle-rash. 
The  generally  known  causes  of  this  affection, 
indicate  the  remedy  —  the  removal  frt>m 
the  alimentary  canal  of  offending  matters. 
If  there  is  tendency  to  sickness,  and  if  the 
eruption  appears  soon  after  a  meal,  an 
emetic  is  tne  appropriate  remedy,  but 
whether  this  is  given  or  not,  there  should 
be  given  an  aperient.  As  acid  in  the 
bowels  often  accompanies  the  condition,  a 
dose  of  magnesia  with  rhubarb  is  very 
suitable,  or  some  other  antacid  may  be  had 
recourse  to,  and,  afterwards,  castor-oil.  Ex- 
ternal remedies  are  comparatively  of  little 
service  in  the  acute  forms  of  nettle-rash. 
A  lotion  composed  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia and  susar  of  lead,  of  each  one 
drachm,  in  half  a  pint  of  distilled  or  rose- 
water,  will  gfive  rebel  Dr.  Watson  recom- 
mends flour  dusted  over  the  siurface.  If 
nettle-rash  takes  a  chronic  form,  that  is, 
continues,  and  keeps  recurring,  after  tho 
use  of  such  mild  aperients  as  recommended 
above,  and  after  regulation  of  the  diet,  the 
case  should  be  seen  by  a  medical  man.-f- 

Rose-rash  occurs  both  in  children  and 
adults,  in  the  form  of  rose-red  patches,  of 
various  sizes,  somewhat  resembling  measles 
in  many  cases,  but  of  a  redder  hue.  The 
disease  is  generally  accompanied  with  somo 
slight  constitutional  disorder  or  fever,  but 
the  symptoms  differ  frt>m  those  which  accom- 
pany measles.  It  is  devoid  of  danger,  and 
generally  subsides  after  the  administration 
of  a  simple  aperient.  K  either  rose-rash 
or  nettle-rash  are  thought  to  be  connected 
with  teething,  the  gums  should  be  scarified. 

A  class  of  skin  diseases  are  called 
"  papular  ;"  they  consist  essentially,  of  tho 
elevation  of  minute  **  papulie,"  or  point.*, 
upon  the  surface  ;  to  this  class  of  disca'^s 
belongs  the  "  red  gum,'*  of  inf  ints ;  also, 
two  other  diseases  named  lichen  and 
prurigo,  which  are  both  extremely  trouble- 
some, from  the  intense  itchinj^  with  which 
they  are  accompanicd,and  the  obstinacy  with 
which  at  times  they  resist  treatment.  ITio 
affection  named  pnckly  heat,  described  in 
a  former  article,  is  a  species  of  lichen ;  and 
a  somewhat  similar  affection  occurs  in  thi< 
country  in  hot  summers.  UTie  general 
directions  as  to  diet,  &c.,  given  in  the  above 
article,  may  be  iLseful  when  the  affection 
occurs.    Tepid  baths,  with  or  without  the 
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addition  of  Tinegar ;  or  sponging  with 
water,  to  each  pint  of  which  a  drachm  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added,  may 
be  tried  as  a  temporary  relief  to  the  itching. 

The  Tesicular  class  of  skin  diseases—  see 
Vesicle — includes  chicken-pox  and  cow- 
pox,  which  also  may  be  classed  with 
eruptive  fevers,  also  shingles  and  similar 
**  herpetic"  eruptions— see  Shxnglee.  One 
of  the  vesicular  eruptive  diseases,  *'  Ec- 
zema;" "  crustalactea"  has  itsfrequent  site 
upon  the  scalp  and  face —  see  Scalp,  The 
class  of  "  pustular"  eruptions — see  Pustule 
—also  comprises  various  scalp  diseases.  In 
many  of  the  a£fections  of  this  class,  however, 
the  pustular  eruptions  extend  over  various 
portions  of  the  body. 

The  class  of  '*  bullae*'  are  characterized 


by  the  development  of  **  blebs"  or  small 
blisters,  which  resemble  those  occasioned 
by  a  scald,  or  bv  the  use  of  a  common  blister. 
This  form  of  skin  disease  is  generally  asso- 
ciated with  great  debility  of  constitution. 

The  **  sc^y"  diseases  of  the  skin  are 
many  of  them  extremely  obstinate,  and 
sometimes  resist  every  form  of  treatment. 
Of  these,  ••  Lepra"  is  characterized  by  ele- 
vated, scalv,  circular  patches,  distributed  in 
greater  or  less  number  over  the  skin.  It  is 
a  disease  totally  distinct  from  the  "Leprosy" 
of  the  Jews  aEd  other  ancient  nations. 
Tubercular  diseases  of  the  skin  are  equally 
difficult  to  get  rid  of.  Stains,  mother-marks, 
or  **  nsevi,  freckles,  &c.,  are  all  included  in 
the  category  of  sldn  affections ;  they  are 
noticed  under  other  articles. 

No  description  could  possibly  enable  an 
unprofessional  person  to  distinguish  one 
chronic  skin  disease  from  another,  nor  would 
it  answer  any  good  purpose  if  the  knowledge 
could  be  imparted.  These  affections  are,  m 
a  majority  of  instances,  indicative  of  some 
peculiar  disordered  condition  of  the  blood, 
or  of  the  digestive  processes,  primary  or 
secondary,  which  require  the  strictest  inves- 
tigation of  a  medical  man,  and,  probably,  a 
long  continued  course  of  treatment — even 
under  the  best  directed  remedial  measures, 
they  often  prove  intractable.  Very  many 
chronic  skin  diseases  are  connected  with 
debility,  and  of  course,  when  such  is  the 
case,  tonic  remedies  are  useful ;  a  smaller 
proportion  are  owing  to  a  plethoric  state  of 
the  constitution ;  some  appear  hereditary, 
and  others  are  connected  with  the  venereal 
taint.  Whatever  the  case  be,  however,  those 
who  suffer,  may  be  assured,  that  their  best 
course  will  be  at  once  to  put  themselves 
under  proper  medical  advice,  and,  if  they 
con,  under  the  advice  of  a  practitioner  who 
has  made  the  skin  a  department  of  special 
study.    Above  all  things,  let  sufferers  be- 
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ware  of  quack  ointments,  lotiom 
like;  they  may  inflict  upon  themsd 
arable  injury.  In  the  event  of  an^ 
curring  before  advice  is  procured, 
tem  is  full,  and  inclined  to  fever, 
advisable,  and  one  or  two  gentle  z 
followed  by  a  saline  aperient,  ma 
with  advantage.  If  the  system  be  <j 
whilst  all  sources  of  heat  and  in 
avoided,  nourishing  diet  should 
and  the  bowels  regulated.  Whei 
agrees,  it  is  very  suitable  in  ma: 
skin  affections,  and  there  are  fev 
tepid  bathing  does  harm,  it  deai 
of  any  irritating  matter,  whilst  i 
it  is,  at  all  events,  generally  agree 
feelings  of  the  patient.  Another 
the  enforcement  of  tepid  bathing  : 
that,  although  as  stated  above,  y* 
perhaps  the  majority  of  skin  d 
connected  with  constitutional  disc 
are  almost  entirely  due,  and  oU 
aggravated,  by  inattention  to  c 
among  certain  classes. — SeeAblut 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  n 
skin  diseases  are  of  constitutioi 
and  such  is  the  case ;  some,  ho^ 
not  so.  Itch,  probably,  is  simply 
presence  of  the  insect;  and  th 
skin  disease — eczema — from  whii 
bakers,  and  others  suffer,  from 
flour,  sugar,  &c.,  is  undoubtedly 
last-mentioned  cases  will  gen^vU 
if  the  hands  are  protected  irom.  th* 
substance,  and  soothed  by  tepi4 
If  the  eruption  is  obstinate,  the  o 
red  oxyde  of  mercury,  ten  gra 
ounce  of  lard,  is  of  service.  * 

SKULL.— The  skuU— fig.  A.. 


**ini^wu»'v^ 


*  Recent  mierosoopio  retetrches  have  thrown  a  great  deal  of  light  npon  th«  tobjeet  of  lUn  d 
have  shown  that  many  of  them  owe  their  origin  to  the  presence  of  parasites— animal  and  regtl 
claUy  the  latter.  In  many  of  tbsMb  by  kUliog  and  preventing  the  growth  of  the  parasite^  a  ipa 
the  dlieaae  is  elfeoted. 
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dw  bndn,  uid  fbnu  the  rapport  for  the 
futon*,  md  orgtni  oT  the  apecial  teoaet. 
It  ii  eompoaed  of  twenty-two  BepsTats 
Wei ;  of  these,  eight  ue  deroled  to  the 

fourteen  ue  the  b^ie»  of  the  fkce.  These 
booee,  with  eiception  of  the  lower  jaw, 
•n  nnited  by  meani  of  joinings,  named 


1     of    B 


e  the 


miTgini  of  the  different  boni 
Mn,  toothed — fig.  A,  2— the  toothed  edge 
d  one  fitting  into  the  indentBtions  of  an- 
Mher.  At  fig.  A,  1,  ia  seen  such  a  suture, 
vhich  fomu  the  junction  between  the 
"frnatol,"  or  forehead  bone,  and  one  of  the 
two  "parietal"  bones,  which  principally 
linn  the  arched  vertex,  or  "  crown,  '  of 
Ht  ikoll.  At  fig.  A,  3,  where  the  pa. 
liral  it  joined  to  the  "  temporal,"  or  tem- 
|lB-tM(U,  the  auture  ia  different,  being 
ttnwd  br  the  thio  margin  of  the  lattei 
bone  onrbpping  the  aimiMrlv  formed  edge 
d  the  fonner  t  where  these  txtnes  OTerlap, 
tUt  edgei  are  roughened,  ao  aa  to  gire 
pWer  adherence.     In  another   form   of 


eeof  the  akull  individually,  their  ji 
tin,  md  the  shape  of  the  whole  case,  is 
WstnetBd  with  reference  to  strength  and 
E^Unes*  at  the  same  time  ;  indeed,  so 
•Omg  is  the  arch  of  the  vertei,  or  crown 
<i  the  head— fig.  A,  4  —formed  by  the 
Pnistd  and  frontal  bunes,  that  in  falls  on 
Iks  botd,  instead  of  this  portion  of  the  shuU 
^*ii>g  way,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that 
t«  ttieture,  if  it  occurs,  is  in  the  opposite 
Ptttiwofthe  aJtull  where  it  is  supported 
Y  t^  >pme.  'When  the  sknll  ia  sawn 
""tmgh  transTersely,  about  its  middle,  it 
f'eeals  the  oval  form,  aa  represented — 
Bg.  B. — and  if  the  brain  be  removed,  the 
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interior  portion  of  the  skull,  or  floor,  on 
which  the  brain  rests,  is  seen  as  in  the  out, 
consisting  of  anterior — 1 — niiddle--2 — and 
posterior — 3 — depressions  or  "foss4e;"the 
anterior  and  middle  being  adapted  to  receive 
portions  of  the  larger  brain  or  cerebrum ; 
the  posterior  being  the  receptacle  of  Che 
lesser  brain  or  cerebelluro,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  posterior  portion  of  the  liirge 
brain  is  situated. — See  BTain.  The  Urge 
opening— i~in  the  base  of  the  akull  gives 
passage  to  the  spinal  cord  or  marrow.  l\etc 
are  a  number  of  smaller  openings  in  llie 
base  of  the  sknlt  for  the  tnnsmiasion  of 
nerves,  and  for  the  passage  of  blood-ves- 
sels. Within  the  prominent  portion  of 
bone — G — is  contained  the  intmisl  auditory 
apparatus.— See  Ear.  The  interior  euifaces 
of  the  skull  are  variously  grooved  and 
msiiked,  more  pnrtieularly  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  hlood-veasels,  especially 
the  large  veins  connected  with  the  head  cir- 
culation. The  bones  of  the  skull  do  not 
each  consist  of  one  soUd  piece  of  bone,  but 
of  an  inner  and  outer  "table"  or  plate  of 
dense  bone,  separated  by  a  lighter  and 
more  cellular  portion,  wUch  is  called  the 
"diploc." — See  Diploe.  The  depressions 
and  hollows  of  the  outer  table  do  not  en- 
tirely correspond  with  those  of  the  inner. 

The  frontal  or  forehead  bone — Sg.  A,  IS 
— a  bone  of  the  cranium  or  brain  case,  is 
also  a  bone  of  the  face,  entering  largely  into 
the  formation  of  the  eye  sockets  ~  6,  S. 
These  conical  cavities — see  £y« — are  made 
by  the  combination  of  other  bones,  such 
the  cheek-bone— fig.  A,  7— the  upper 
.  '-bone — 8 — &c.  At  %.  A,  9— is  seen 
the  hollow  for  the  nostrils,  divided  in  the 
centre.— See  Non.  The  lower  jaw-bone — 
_  A,  10 — fig.  C  —  of  the  figure  repre- 
sented, is  jointed  to  the  skull  by  means  of 
the  rounded  heads  —  fig.  C,  1,  1  —  which 
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ftt  into  corresponding  hollows  in  the  skull. 
This  is  a  specimen  of  the  hinge-joint.  The 
shape  of  the  lower  jaw  varies  greatly  during 
the  different  perioos  of  life ;  it  also  differs 
considerably  in  different  races  of  human 
beings,  exhibiting,  as  well  as  the  upper 
jaw,  a  tendency  to  become  more  projecting 
as  the  descent  is  made  in  the  scale  of  civi- 
lization. The  variations  which  are  observed 
in  the  forms,  and  in  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  different  regions  of  skulls  belonging 
to  various  tribes  of  the  human  family,  is  a 
study  of  the  greatest  interest.  The  bones 
of  the  skull  and  face  are  closely  covered, 
like  other  bones,  by  a  membrane  or  **  peri* 
osteum,"  in  this  case  called  the  "pericra- 
nium." The  scalp  is  connected  with  the 
skull  by  means  of  a  loose  easily  torn  cel- 
lular tissue. — See  Scalp. 

Refer  to — Brain — Fractures, 

SLEEP.— The  explanation  of  the  actual 
physiological  condition  which  constitutes 
this  periodical  phenomenon  of  life,  has  often 
been  attempted,  but  the  essential  nature  of 
the  condition  remains  imexplained.  The 
external  phenomena  manifested  during  the 
state  of  sleep  are  familiar,  and,  in  some 
measure,  those  that  take  place  within  the 
bodv  during  the  state  are  known ;  but  there 
the  knowledge  stops. 

Sleep  may  be  defined  as  that  state  of 
natural  unconsciousness,  in  which  the  vo- 
luntary powers  are  in  a  condition  of  insen- 
sibility, whilst  the  involuntary  functions  of 
nutrition,  secretion,  &c.,  are  gomg  on, 
increased,  diminished,  or  unaltered,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  The  cause  of  the 
sensorial  inactivity  of  the  voluntary  system, 
and  of  the  apparent  disconnexion  of  the 
mind  with  outward  things,  and,  as  it  appears 
to  us  on  awaking  from  sleep,  disconnexion 
with  thought  generally,  has  been  variously 
explained.  A  kind  of  congestion  of  blood 
in  the  head,  caused  by  the  compression  of 
the  veins  in  the  neck  by  certain  muscles, 
has  been  suggested ;  the  most  general  idea, 
however,  is,  that  sleep  is  the  consequence 
of  exhmistion  of  the  usual  nervous  stimu- 
lant in  the  services  of  the  waking  hours,  or 
of  exhaustion  of  this,  along  with  waste  of 
the  tbsues  generally.  As  put  by  Liebig, 
"Since  in  different  individuals,  according 
to  the  amoimt  of  force  consumed  in  produc- 
ing volimtary  mechanical  effects,  unequal 
quantities  of  living  tissue  are  wasted,  there 
must  occur  in  every  individual,  unless  the 
phenomena  of  motion  are  to  cease  entirely, 
a  condition  in  which  all  voluntary  motions 
are  completely  checked,  in  which,  there- 
fore, these  occasion  no  waste.  This  condi- 
tion is  called  sleep."  Dr.  Carpenter  puts 
the  same  ideas  somewhat  in  a  similar  man- 
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ner,  saying,  **  The  occasioiia.  siispcnftian  of 
sensorial  activity  is  requisite  Sar  the  repcn^ 
tion  of  the  destructive  effects  of  that  acti- 
vity ;  so  that,  however  unfavourable  may 
be  the  external  circumstances,  sleep  will 
supervene  as  a  necessary  result  of  exhaus- 
tion, when  this  has  been  carried  very  tax," 
That  exhaustion  is  one,  perhaps  the  one 
great  condition  of  sleep,  is  unquestionable ; 
but  that  it  is  not  the  only  condition  is  no 
less  true,  unless,  indeed,  the  statement  ot 
Liebig  be  adopted  unreservedly,  that  wiue, 
narcotics,  and  other  sleep-inducing  agents, 
produce  a  state  of  artificial  exhaustion,  b> 
putting  a  stop  to  the  regular  changes  o 
matter,  especially  its  union  with  oxygen, 
which  is  constantly  going  on  within  the 
body.  Moreover,  there  is  a  state  of  over- 
exhaustion  both  of  mind  and  body,  which 
tends  to  keep  off  sleep,  rather  than  to  induce 
it.  Further,  there  is  a  most  undoubted  oon- 
nexion  between  the  periodical  revolution  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  which  constitute  our 
day,  and  the  periodical  requirements  and 
renovations  of  sleep. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  "Whewell,  in  his 
Bridgewater  Treatise^  that    ''Man    in  sll 
nations  and  ages  has  taken  his  principal 
rest  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  re* 
gularitv  of  this  practice  seems  most  suitable 
to  Ms  health,  though  the  duration  of  the 
time  allotted  to  repose  is  extremely  differcnt 
in  different  cases.    So  fiEur  as  we  can  judse, 
this  period  is  of  a  length  beneficial  to  the 
human  frame  independently  of  the  effect  of 
external  agents.    In  the  voyages  recently 
made  into  high  northern  latitudes,  whfli 
the  sun  did  not  rise  for  three  months,  the 
crews  of  the  ships  were  made  to  adherfe 
with  the  utmost  punctuality  to  the  habit  o%^ 
retiring  to  rest  at  nine,  and  rising  st  ^ 
quarter  before  six ;  and  they  enjoyed,  ande^ 
circumstances    apparently   the    most  try- 
ing, a  state  of  salubrity  quite  remarkabl't*. 
This  shows,  that  according  to  the  common 
constitution    of  such   men,   the  cycle  oi 
twenty-four  hours    is    veiy   coinmodioixs, 
though  not  imposed  upon  them  by  externa] 
circumstances.    No  one  can  maintain  witli 
any  plausibilitv  that   the  period  msy  be 
lengthened  or  shortened  wimout  limit,  ^  e 
may  be  tolerably  certain  that  a  constantly 
recurring  period  of  forty-eight  hours  would 
be  too  long  for  one  day  of  employment,  ana 
one  period  of  sleep,  with  our  present  feC"' 
ties  ;  and  all  whose  bodies  and  minds  an 
tolerably  active  will  probably  agree,  tna* 
uidependently  of  habit,  a  peipctosl  alter- 
nation of  eignt  hours  up  and  four  '^  *^ 
would  employ  the  human  powers  1(^  ***" 
vantageously  than  alternations  of  sixteen 
and  eight." 
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'*  The  succeaaioa  of  exertion  and  repose  in    triment  after  it  has  entered  the  blood,  than 
the  muscular  system,  of  excited  and  dor-    with  the  primary  assimilation  in  the  sto- 


mant  sensibility  in  the  nervous,  appears  to 
be  fimdamentally  connected  with  the  ner- 
Tous  and  muscular  powers,  whatever  the 
nature  of  these  may  be. 

"The  necessity  of  these  alternations  is 
one  of  the  measures  of  the  intensity  of  those 
rital  ener^es ;  and  it  would  seem  that  vre 
cannot,  without  assuming  the  human  powers 
to  be  idtered,  suppose  the  intervals  of  tran- 
quility which  they  require  to  be  much 
changed.** 

The  amount  of  sleep  necessary  for  an 

indindual  depends  greatly  upon  time  of 

life,  upon  natural  constitution,  or  upon  ac- 

qnired  habits.  The  infant,  it  is  well  known, 

ipe&ds  most  of  its  early  days  in  sleep ;  in 

adult  life,  the  hours  of  repose  are  reduced 

to  the  moderate  average  of  from  six  to 

6^  hours,  whilst,  in  advanced  Ufe,  that  is 

b&re  the  period  of  decrepitude,  the  amount 

of  sleep  is  still  further  diminished.    By 

liebig,  this  is  reduced  to  a  regular  calcu- 

latuuL.    After  giving  the  calculation,  as 

oonputed  in  mechanics,  of  the  force  avail- 

ible  fin:  mechanical  purposes  in  an  adult 

man  in  a  certain  x>enod,  he  says,  "  By  the 

nMoradon  of  the  original  weight  of  his 

hodj,  the  man  collects  again  a  siun  of  force 

^^uch  allows  him,  next  day,  to  produce, 

without  exhaustion,   the  same  amount  of 

B^chudcal  effects.    This  supply  of  force  is 

fiimiidied  in  a  seven  hours'  sleep,  *  provided, 

^  course,  sufficient  nutrimoit  has  been 

giTen  during  the  waking  hours,  from  which 

^  reparative  powers  can  draw  their  supply 

^Qewmateriid.    Further,  if  the  man  ex- 

l^ust,  use  more  out  of  his  system  than  can 

^  restored  or  repaired,  during  the  seven 

^Urs,  or  whatever  other  amount  of  sleep 

21^  may  take,  his  strength  must  diminish. 

^^•cticaUy,  therefore,  sleep  is  a  periodical 

'^ural  condition,  in  which  the  voluntary 

^exhausting  powers,   both  of  body  and 

'i^ind,  being  at  rest,  the  involuntary  or 

'pparative  powers  have,  or  ought  to  nave, 

^j^e  for  restoring  the  material  of  the  living 

^^y,  which  ,has  been  used  up  during  the 

'^^Urs  of  wakeful  activity.    Such  being  the 

^^^,  il  is  evidently  most  important,  not 

*^y  that  a  supply  of  sleep  adequate  to  the 

'^Pttrative  requirement  of  Uie  system  should 

^  procured,  but  that  the  b€aiefit  derived 

^o<iU  the  sleep  should  not  be  impaired  by 

^*^tingcncies  likely  to  interfere  with  the 

J^^osses  which   are   actively  carried  on 

during  the  state  of  unconsciousness.  These 

^'^^^ceiees    devoted  to   the    repair  of  the 

'^'Uctures — must  evidently  be  more  con- 

^^cted  with  the  secondary  assimilation  of 

'^'^^riment,  that  is,  with  changes  in  the  nu- 
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mach.  This,  probably,  is  one  reason  why 
nourishment  is  usually  more  beneficially 
taken  some  hours  before  the  ordinary  night's 
rest ;  it  permits  the  result  of  the  digestion 
of  the  meal,  not  only  to  enter  the  circula- 
tion, but  to  be  ready  for  the  processes  of 
reparation  which  take  place  during  repose. 
It  would  almost  appear  as  if  these  reparative 
processes  were  carried  on  at  the  expense 
of  others  which  are  more  active  during 
waking  hours ;  for,  during  sleep,  the  respira- 
tion is  diminished  in  frequency,  the  pulse  is 
slower,  the  action  of  the  brain,  as  observed 
in  Blumenbach's  case,  diminished.  At  the 
same  time  the  temperature  sinks,  and  the 
nervous  power  is  evidently  diminished,  and 
with  it  the  power  of  resistance  to  morbific 
influences,  such  as  malaria.  Indeed,  as 
observed  elsewhere  in  this  work,  this  dimi- 
nished condition  of  nervous  power  is  not 
recovered  for  some  time  after  waking,  and 
by  the  weak  not  until  food  has  been  taken. 
— See  Breakfatt^'Early  Rising,  j[c.  The 
perspiration,  for  obvious  causes,  is  generally 
increased  during  sleep. 

The  amount  of  sleep  required  by  different 
individuals  varies  greatly;  as  already  stated, 
the  infant  requires  most,  sleeping  at  least 
twenty  hoiirs  out  of  the  twenty-four.  The 
hours  of  sleep  which  are  requisite,  diminish 
up  to  adult  maturity,  when  from  six  to  eipht 
hours  is  the  average  requirement  during 
the  most  active  periods  of  life.  There  are, 
indeed,  instances  of  persons  who  coidd  do 
well  with  a  much  smaller  average  of  sleep — 
four,  three,  two  hours,  or  even  less;  out 
these  are  exceptional  instances,  and  the 
individuals  have  generally  beenpersons  of 
strong  constitutional  powers.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  hours  of  sleep  beyond  the  term 
of  eight,  or  at  least  nine  nours,  is  generally 
the  resiilt  of  habitual  indulgence.  Mor» 
over,  when  sleep  is  thus  taken  excessively, 
more  is  required,  or  thought  to  be  required, 
on  account  of  the  debility  which  arises  from 
consequent  excessive  action  of  the  skin. 
Women,  as  a  general  rule,  require  rather 
longer  sleep  than  men,  and  it  is  said  that 
tall  and  bulky  people  do  so  more  than  those 
who  are  the  reverse. 

Many  of  the  external  conditions  requisite 
for  sound  and  healthy  sleep  having  been 
noticed  under  "Bed**  and  "Bed-room,"  it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here ;  it  may 
be  added,  that  no  portion  of  clothing  which 
tends,  either  in  the  way  of  wristband  or  of 
neck  fastening,  to  conime  in  the  least  de- 
gree, should  be  worn.  Especial  attention 
shoidd  be  directed,  especially  in  the  case  of 
children,  to  the  injurious  effects  of  sleep- 
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ing  with  mouth  or  head  covered  orer  with 
the  bed-dothefl.  The  practice  is  a  common 
but  most  hurtful  one. 

Some  persons,  Napoleon  for  instance, 
haye  appeared  to  possess  the  power  of  fall- 
ing asleep  almost  momentarily,  of  as  it 
were  putting  themselyes  to  sleep,  and  the 
fjEusulty  has  been  quoted  to  prove  that  sleep 
was  an  active  state  rather  than  a  passive  one. 
It  would  rather  prove,  that  the  mind  has  so 
far  power  over  me  hodj  as  to  restrain  the 
tendenc^jT  to  sleep  until  it  can  be  conve- 
niently mdulged  ui,  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
powers  of  body  and  mind  are  surrendered 
to  its  influence,  it  at  once  takes  possession 
of  them.  The  power  of  certain  external 
agencies,  soothing  sounds  in  particular,  in 
inducing  sleep,  are  well  known,  and  may 
be  taken  advantage  of. 

In  the  above  remarks,  sleep  has  been 
considered  as  a  natural  healthy  process, 
either  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous  or 
general,  or  the  consequence  of  a  periodical 
condition  of  the  body.  It  has  been  regarded 
as  a  process  tending  to  health,  to  recruit 
the  exhausted  powers  of  body  and  mind. 
But  sleep  is  oft^  not  a  natural  process :  it 
may  be  occasioned  by  excessive  use  of 
alcohol,  or  by  narcotic  drugs,  by  the  action 
of  heat,  or  by  the  depression  of  extreme 
cold;  it  may  result  m>m  over  fulness  of 
blood,  or  from  deterioration  of  the  vital 
fluid ;  in  the  latter  case,  generally,  it  is  pro- 
bable, by  the  accumulation  of  carbonaceous 
materials,  consequent  upon  imperfect  aera- 
tion of  blood  in  the  lungs,  or  its  imperfect 
purification  in  the  liver — See  Biliary  Dis' 
order.  Again,  heavy,  very  heavy  sleep,  is  a 
common  accompaniment  of  chlorotic  or 
ansemic  conditions  of  the  system.  —  See 
Anmnia,  In  such  cases,  although,  the 
powers  of  the  body  are  in  some  dec;ree 
recruited  by  the  sleep,  it  is  not  followea  by 
the  same  feelings  of  health  as  the  natural 
sleep  of  the  properly  but  not  over-fed — well 
exercised,  but  not  eidiausted — ^worker  of 
either  mind  or  body,  provided  the  worker 
of  the  mind  neglect  not  the  physical 
exercise. 

Sleeplessness  arises  from  various  causes. 
It  is  often  a  distressing  concomitant  of  old 
age — See  Age — ^butmental  causes,  anxieties, 
excitements,  distresses  most  frequently  give 
rise  to  it,  and  especially  intellectual  exer- 
tion of  the  mind  late  in  the  evening,  and 
just  before  retiring  to  rest.  Want  of  due 
physical  exercise  also  occasions  sleepless» 
ness;  it  is  the  result  of  dietetic  errors, 
either  eating  heavy  meals  too  late  in  the 
evening,  retiring  to  rest  without  sufficient 
nourishment,  and  especially  is  it  caused  by 
strong  tea  or  coffee  taken  at  a  late  hour,  in 


some  people  at  any  hour. — See  7 
any  of  the  above  causes  of  habitua 
lessness  are  suspected  to  be  the  a 
the  evil,  the  most  effectual  mode 
rection  is  of  course  to  remove  the 
but  except  luider  the  sanction  of  a 
man,  who  can  discriminate  how  £■] 
lessness  is  dependent  on  disease,  o 
to  impair  the  constitution,  artificL 
is  medicinal,  modes  of  procuzini 
should  never  be  resorted  to.  Bail) 
moderate  attention  to  diet,  and  n 
exhaustion  of  both  body  and  n 
exertion,  ouffht  to  be  the  means  1 
bring  back  uie  soft  restorer.  Soo 
the  mere  alteration  in  the  hour  of 
a  bisctdt  before  retiring  to  bed, 
of  going  with  an  empty  stomach,  < 
apparently  trifling  alterations  in  habi 
that  is  requisite  as  a  corrective.  Co 
sleeplessness  is  a  symptom  of  i 
tremens,  it  is  too,  the  forerunner  a 
comitant  of  some  forms  of  insani 
both  these  phases  it  requires  to  t 
with  by  a  medical  man. 

Disturbed  sleep  is  almost  a  c 
attendant  upon  disorder  of  the  d 
organs,  either  as  exhibited  in  mere  i 
ness,  or  impleasant  dreams,  or  in  tl 
aggravated  form  of  nightmare,  vi 
generally  considered  to  depend  u{ 
peded  respiration  and  circulation 
the  chest,  causing  those  disa^reeabl 
tions  connected  with  the  condition,  o 
all  must  at  times  have  been  consdc 
is  probable  that  the  uncomfortable 
tion  in  the  chest,  in  the  first  place  gi 
to  the  "  suggestive  dream.'  — See  i 
— ^Nightmare,  if  of  frequent  occi 
may  depend  on  disease  connected  v( 
heart  or  circulation,  but  more  usua 
the  result  of  causes  much  more 
removable,  such  as  indulgence  in 
suppers,  or  excess  of  food  genen 
£Eu;t,  of  indigestion.  Disturbed  s 
children  is  very  common,  taking  eil 
form  of  moanine  or  restlessnesi 
grating  of  the  teeth,  or  talking ;  of  a 
suddenly,  frightened  and  screamin| 
getting  out  of  bed,  when  it  becom 
nambulism  or  sleep-walking.  The 
bility  of  the  nervous  system  in  c 
renders  them  liable  to  be  thus  afife 
even  slight  disorders  of  the  bowe 
especially  by  worms,  &c. ;  in  sudi 
therefore,  it  is  always  right  to  ma 
that  nothing  offends  in  this  way,  by  c 
out  the  canal  by  means  of  a  smart 
calomel  and  scammony  is  probably  tt 
If  the  affection  does  not  seem  to  dep 
disorder  of  the  bowels,  so  much  ai 
general  exdtabilitv,  everything  in  tl 
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of  mental  excitement  which  can  increase  |  lar ;"  £rom  this  they  continue  enlarging ; 
dns,  most  be  ayoided  ;  cold  laving  of  the  on  the  third  day  after  their  appearance  they 
iietd  every  mominff,  and  the  cold  douche  evidently  contain  a  little  fluid  on  their 
to  the  back  should  be  used,  and  the  nervous  summits,  which  gradually  increases  in 
lyitem  tired  before  bed-time  by  active  but  j  quantity,  giving  either  a  globular  form  to 
not  exhausting  exercise.  the  spot,  or  an  umbilicated  or  wheel-like 

Somnambulism,  or  sleeping-walking,  in  !  form,  resembling  that  which  is  seen  in  cow- 
adults,  belongs  to  the  class  of  mental,  or  pox,  the  centre  of  the  vesicle  ur  pustule 
nther  psychological,  phenomena  not  vet  I  being  depressed,  tied  down  as  it  were,  in 
generally  understood;  it  evidently  resembles, '  the  centre ;  towards  the  fifth  or  sixth  day 
if  it  is  not  identical  with,  the  mesmeric  ,  of  the  eruption,  this  peculiarity  of  form  dis< 
eondition  of  which  some,  and  generally  the  |  appears,  the  pustules  become  real  pustules, 
nmedsssofpersons,  are  susceptible.  Where  '  they  contain  pus  or  matter;  about  the 
t  tendency  to  sleep-walking  does  exist,  it  is  seventh  or  eighth  day  of  the  eruption  they 
peifaaps  scarcely  requisite  to  remark,  that  begin  to  **  crust,"  that  is  to  break,  allowing 
cfery  means  of  guarding  the  person,  so  un-  I  their  contents  to  escape  and  then  to  harden 
fistonately  affected,  from  accident,  should  into  a  crust  or  scale.  At  this  period  of  the 
belksd  recourse  to.  disease,  that  of  "  maturation,^  the  eighth 


Night  is  the  natural  season  for  rest ;  but 
io  wimi  climates,  a  day  sleep,  both  in  man 
ttd  animals,  seems  beneficial.    In  tempe- 


day  of  the  eruption,  the  eleventh  of  ^e 
disease,  what  is  called  the  secondary  fever 
comes  on ;  the  febrile  symptoms  which  had 


nte  climates,  after  the  age  of  childhood,  it .  more  or  less  abated  after  the  eruption  ap- 
ii  not  an  advisable  custom.    After  any  un-  I  peared,  become  again  aggravated,  and  con- 


voal  &tigue,  however,  a  short  sleep  before 
~oot  after— dinner,  b  often  very  service- 
alile. 

Itefer  to  —  Breakfast  —  Dreams  —  Early 
Suhg^Xioht,  Ac/ 

SM)nGH.— A  slough  is  a  dead  portion 
of  tisiue  cast  off  from  a  living  animal  body* 

SMALL-POX.  —  This  dreaded  disease 


tinue  so  for  a  few  days.  At  length,  if  the 
case  has  progressed  favourably,  towards  the 
end  of  the  tmrd  week  from  the  first  showing 
of  the  eruption,  some  of  the  pustule  scabs 
begin  to  separate  and  fall  off,  leaving  either 
a  pit  or  a  stain  of  a  deep  red  colour. 

Such  are  the  most  prominent  character- 
istics of  small-pox,  as  they  show  themselves 


I'^longs,  like  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  to  '  upon  the  face  to  the  eyes  of  an  observer, 
^  cLiss  of  eruptive  fevers ;  it  is,  too,  like  I  the  progress  of  the  eruption  on  the  body 
'pcse  diseases,  cnaracterized  by  its  own  spe-  |  generally,  must  be  reckoned  as  twenty- four 


Qal  constitutional  symptoms  from  the  com- 
''^^pcement,  independent  of  the  eruption 
^ch  stamps  its  character. 

Small-pox  commences  vnth  shivering  and 

'^ligTior,  followed  by  heat,  thirst,  and  nead- 

f^f't  BO  far,  these  symptoms  mark  the 

^"^iiuiing  of  most    other    severe   febrile 

''lections ;  added  to  them,  in  the  disease  in 

^^•tion,  there   is  lusually  either  pain  or 

P'^^X  oppression  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 

*>ul  not  unfrequently  vomiting ;  there  is 

l^ere  pain  in  the  back  or  loins,   and  in 

^^dren  not  xmcommonly,  more  rarely  in 

*l^^ts,  convulsions.  On  the  third  day  after 

^^  setting  in  of  the  above  symptoms,  usually 

yy^rds  evening,  minute  red  spots,  some- 

^^^tresemblins  flea-bites,  show  themselves 

^  the  forcheao,  Uie  neck,  the  vmsts  and 

''^^i  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  finally 

^"^    the  extremities ;  this,  at  least,  is  the 

*5Ju»ieof  the  eruption,  but  it  docs  not  reach 


hours,  and  even  more  on  the  lower  limbs, 
later  than  the  £Eu;e.  Much  of  the  severity 
and  danger  of  small-pox  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  the  eruption :  whether  it  is  what 
is  called  *'  discrete,"  that  is,  each  separate 
spot  distinct  from  another ;  confluent,  when 
the  spots  all  run  into  one  another,  forming 
one  mass  of  eruption ;  or  semi-confluent,  a 
medium  between  the  two  former.  There  is 
of  course  every  degree  of  severity.  It  need 
scarcely  be  added,  that  the  regular  confluent 
small -pox  is  the  most  dangerous  diseasa. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  eruption  of  small-pox 
is  thickest  on  the  face,  and  its  variety,  con- 
fluent or  not,  is  generally  reckoned  from  its 
amount  in  the  above  situation.  The  skin 
surrounding  each  pustule  is  inflamed  and 
swollen,  this  inflammation  and  swelling 
being  of  course  more  severe  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  eruption ;  in  consequence 
of  it,  the   features    are  swollen  and  dis- 


^^  lower  extremities  till  at  least  the  fourth  !  figured,  and  the  eyelids  closed.  ITic  eyes 
^y*  If  the  eruption  on  the  parts  first :  partake  of  the  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
*eiitioned  is  discovered  over-night,  by  I  and  are  apt  to  be  much  affected,  discharge 
"^^ining  it  is  much  more  distinct,  and  the  |  of  matter  taking  place  from  beneath  the 
y^ts  are  much  more  numerous  than  they  '  eyelids.  The  nostrils,  mouth,  and  throat,  are 
"^t  appeared  to  be ;  they  are,  too,  slightly  '  usually  more  or  less  affected  with  sniall-pox 
•'^  conically  elevated — are,  in  fiMJt, "  papu-  '  pustules ;  indeed,  one  of  the  most  serious 

«  *  Bed  tarm  arc  the  retalt  of  iloughing,  more  or  leu  complete,  of  the  skin  and  sabjacent  eellalar 
^^^,  oeeaakmed  bj  proflon:  tome  of  the  most  frightful  alougha  it  is  possible  to  witness  are  thus  caused  lu 
•^Pwple. 
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dangers  apt  to  arise  in  the  course  of  small- 
pox, is  the  throat  affection,  and  any  signs 
of  impeded  breathing  are  always  to  be  most 
anxiously  watched  and  cared  for.  Unless 
the  attack  of  small-pox  is  extremely  modi- 
fied, as  by  previous  vaccination,  the  pustules 
on  the  face  almost  all  run  through  their 
regular  course  as  above  described ;  m  many 
cases,  however,  they  do  not  do  so  on  the 
body,  but  on  the  eighth  day,  that  is,  when 
those  on  the  face  are  discharging  their  con- 
tents, those  on  the  trunk  and  lower  limbs 
begin  to  **  go  back,"  as  it  is  called,  or  wither 
up,  without  the  formation  or  discharge  of 
matter. 

When  an  attack  of  small-pox  comes  on 
with  great  severity,  and  when  the  constitu- 
tional powers  are,  as  it  were,  overwhelmed, 
a  person  may  sink  early  in  the  disease,  but 
more  generally  the  cluef  danger  is  about 
the  time  of  the  secondary  fever,  either  from 
the  affection  of  the  constitution,  or  firomthat 
of  the  throat  and  from  impeded  respiration. 
Small-pox  may  show  itseu  in  an  extremely 
mild  form,  there  not  being  more  than  a 
dozen  spots — if  so  many— on  the  body  alto- 
gether ;  this  generally  occurs  when  the  dis- 
ease is  modified  by  previous  vaccination,  or 
has  been  introduced  into  the  system  by 
inoculation. 

In  the  early  stages,  small-pox  may  be 
confounded  with  other  eruptive  diseases, 
especially  with  measles,  which  disease  its 
eruption  in  the  first  stage  somewhat  resem- 
bles ;  this  mistake,  however,  can  soiurcely 
occur  if  the  distinct  characters  of  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  of  the  diseases  are 
kept  in  view ;  when  the  eruption  has  ad- 


act  more  freely  on  the  bowels  by  meani  < 
the  aperients  already  mentioned,  or  b 
senna,  or  Epsom  salts,  well  diluted,  or  son 
of  the  aperient  pills,  while  at  the  same  tim 
the  distressing  restlessness  requires  opiun 
twenty  drops  of  sedative  solution,  or  five 
and-twenty  of  laudantun  at  bed-time.  I 
some  cases,  if  signs  of  sinking  come  on,  wit 
weak  pulse,  ttfdy  eruption,  and  pustule 
not  fillmg,  all  lowering  measures  are  to  b 
avoided,  and  good  broths,  wine,  winewhe} 
&c.,  administered,  as  the  case  may  requin 
The  principles  of  treatment  are,  in  the  onse 
of  the  disease  to  moderate  febrile  action 
and  through  it  the  eruption,  by  coolmj 
aperients  ;  when  the  eruption  is  coming  out 
to  interfere  but  little  beyond  keeping  th 
bowels  easy,  regulating  the  diet  accorainj 
to  the  strength ;  and,  again,  in  the  stage  o 
secondary  fever,  to  purge  moderately. 

If  much  swelling  and  distress  about  tb 
throat  should  result  in  the  course  of  tk 
disease,  leeches  ought  to  be  applied,  in  nam 
ber  proportioned  to  the  age  and  constitatioi 
of  the  patient.  This  treatment  employed  ii 
a  case  far  distant  from  medical  lud  mi^ 
save  life. 

In  any  case,  small-pox  is  a  fearful  disease 
and  should  be  imder  medical  care  whei 
possible  ;  circumstances,  however,  nun 
occur  in  which  the  above  directions  wil 
prove  usefuL  The  disfigurement  which  h 
apt  to  result  in  consequence  of  the  marki 
left  upon  the  face  by  small-pox,  is  an  addi- 
tional  aggravation.  Various  methods  fix 
its  prevention  are  resorted  to.  The  light 
being  supposed  to  exert  some  influence  oo 
the  progress  of  the  pustule,  is  often  excluded 


vanced  a  little  way  there  can  be  no  con-    from,  the  room,  and  as  the  eyes  are  apt  to 
fusion.  be  sensitive,  the  expedient  is  good  in  more 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  an  attack  ways  than  one.  Opening  each  separate 
of  small-pox,  of  even  ordinary  severity,  is  !  pustule  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  and  touch- 
not  for  improfessional  management.  If  the  ,  ing  the  interior  with  a  pointed  stick  of  lunac 
disease  be  prevailing,  and  if  an  individual  caustic,  has  been  found  of  use.  In  France, 
cxhibitsthesymptomsabovedetailed,  small-  a  mercurial  —  the  vigo  —  plaster  is  used., 
pox  may  fairly  be  suspected.  being  put  like  a  mask  over  the  face,  but  L" 

The  appetite,  probably,  is   totally  eone    may  cause  heat  and  unpleasant  sensatioi^ 
from  the  first ;  but  in  such  cases,  food  of  the    in  the  head ;  and,  therefore,  a  better  applm. 
lightest  kind  only  must  be  taken,  and  cool-    cation  is  the  common  mercurial  ointment 
ing  drinks*  nothing  is  better  than  t^e  ordi-    thickened   with  starch   powder,   smeare< 
nary  effervescing  powders — may  be  allowed    over  the  face  on  the  second  or.  third  dary 
freely ;   or  SeicUitz  powders,  to  keep  the    of  the  eruption,  and  allowed  to  remain  till 
bowels  lax,  without  purging ;  or  castor-oil,    the  scabs  separate. t  It  is  generally  woae 
or  other  mild  aperients,  must  be  given  if :  months  before  the  stains  of  even  a  Joild 
required.    But,  although  tlie  bowels  should    attack  of  small-pox  disappear.    Small-pox 
be  kept  easy  throughout  the  disease,  when  j  is  highly  contagious,  and  may  even  be  oom- 
the  eruption  is  coming  out  all  attempts  at  |  mumcated  by  5ie  dead  body.    The  attack 
purging  should  be  dropped,  cooling  saline  i  generally  comes   on  about  ten  or  twelve 


medicines  being  continued.  If  the  surface  is 
very  hot  and  dry,  sponging  with  tepid  water 
is  useful  and  agreeaole.  "W^en  the  secondary 
fever  comes  on,  it  may  be  requisite  both  to 


days  after  exposure  to  contagion,  t  As  vit 
perhaps,  are  aware,  until  the  diBCOTef^w 
vaccination  by  Jenner,  the  system  of  ^ 
culating  small-pox,  as  introduced  into  tlu» 


*  A  drachm  or  two  of  dllnte  nitrio  or  lolpbarle  add,  added  to  m  plot  of  water,  and  twttUsaeA  with  a  IJ|^ 


aac^ar,  !«  a  very  aRreeable  drink,  and,  being  cheap,  is  verv  salta&le  aa  a  fover  drink  for  the  poo'** 

red  in  a 


Dr. 


Watson  recommends  a  drachm  of  chlorate  of  potash  dlsaolrc 


I  pint  of  water  aa  m  drink. 


t  It  mny  be  positively  aasorted  that  no  metiiod  has  yet  been  disooTered  by  which  pittiaff  <'>*^,^rueh 

kpplication  to  the  pustoles  when  they  are  hot  and  itchy  is  carroo  ^*j!u00 
may  be  applied  with  a  feather.    It  is  made  by  mixing  eqoal  parts  of  Jioaeed  or,  better  still,  olive  oU  •o'"^ 


tented  in  bad  ca^s.    The  best  application 


t  A  year  or  two  since  a  new  remedy,  the  **  ftauiiCwAtk  ^xxT^w<i%;*  'w^a  \2Qtr0daced  from  Nortnii^jji 
H>iMflaiog  almost  spedflo  remedial  voweta  Va  the  Vcett\m«u\  ol  vgmWv^x.  W.  vaAandi  lifiMl^o  MPP" 

4%^ 


ited  ivputatioo. 
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SOD 


cnmtrf  from  Torkej,  by  Lady  Wortley 
Montane,  was  generally  followed,  and 
certaixuy  was  a  great  boon ;  it  substituted, 
in  almost  every  case,  a  mild  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, fbr,  to  say  the  least,  one  of  uncertain 
lererity;  and,  morcoyer,  the  disease  was 
imparted  to  a  constitution  which  had  by 
preparation  been  placed  in  a  fayourablc  con- 
dition for  its  reception,  and  for  its  develop, 
ment  in  a  mild  form.  To  counterbalance, 
however,  these  advantages,  there  was  the 
lerioos  consideration,  that,  although  a  case 
of  inoculated  small-pox  mifht  in  itself  be 
1  trifling  afiection,  devoid  of  danger,  it  was 
c^ble  of  originating  the  disease  in  another 
person,  in  its  most  virulent  form.  This 
dlnwback  Jenner's  discovery  removed,  and, 
dierefioire,  rightly,  vaccination  has  taken  the 
place  of  inoculation,  and  rightly,  govem- 
Atent  baa  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  foolish 
people  to  oo  mischief,  by  imposing  a  heavy 
penalty  upon  the  practice  of  inocmation  for 
naall-poz. 

The  question  of  the  relative  values  of  cow- 
poK  or  vaccination,  and  inoculated  small- 
pox, having  been  alluded  to  in  the  article 
on  ^  fbnner,  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
Hdfer  to — Cow-pox. 
SMELL.-.See  Nom. 
SMOTHERINa.— See  Suffocation. 
SNEBZINQ— is  a  convulsive  or  spas- 
oiodic  effort,  the  result  of  reflex  action,  ori- 
ginating in  irritation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  nostril,  by  which  air  is  forcibly  sent 
^l^ron^  the  passage  so  as  to  expel  any  cause 
^f  ixntation.     Sneezing  is  one  of  the  first 
ftyxuptoma  of  cold,  of  influenza,  of  measles, 
^'^  of  «^?f^*fi«<*^  which  involve  the  air-pas- 
"^jSes.    Continued  sneezinff  is  a  spasmodic 
^^f^ction  said  to  be  relieved  by  emetics. 

SNITFF — ^habitually  taken,  is  injurious, 
^'^  a  common  cause  of  dyspepsia.  As  a 
^nnter-irritant,  in  some  forms  of  hcad- 
**^he,  snuff  proves  serviceable. — See  Tobiicco, 
SNXJFFLES— a  name  sometimes  given  to 
^'^  catarrhal  affections  of  infants. 

Soap — is  a  compound  of  fat  or  oil  with 

^^^^ali,  which  is  usually  soda.    Tallow  and 

^'^her  cheap  fats  are  used  for  the  commoner 

*^^ps,  and  yellow  soap  has  about  a  fourth 

I^^it  of  resin  and  palm-oil  in  its  composi- 

5^<^  i  it  is  the  resin  which  makes  it  irrita- 

^^K  to  some  skms.  f  Windsor  soap  has  the 

5^£tion  of  olive-oil.  For  soft  soaps  potash 

^  Used  instead  of  soda,  the  medicinal  soft 

^^p  being  composed  of  potash  and  pure  olive 

'^^^     Soap  of  any  kind  is  an  antidote  in  poi- 

*^nlns  by  the  mineral  acids,  and  might  be 

^^^^  in  tne  absence  of  better  remedies.^ 

liefer  to—CoMtile  Soap — Pkuter,  &c, 
.  Soda. — ^Thls  well-knoM-n    and  exten- 
*^>ely  used    alkali«  is  now  manufactured 


almost  entirely  from  common  salt,  which  is 
a  muriate  of  soda. — See  Salt,  Soda  is  best 
known  in  the  form  of  its  carbonates,  or 
subcarbonate,  and  bicarbonate  ;  the  former 
being  largely  used  domestically,  the  latter 
medicinally,  and  for  some  domestic  pur- 
poses. The  subcarbonate  of  soda,  or  as  it 
IS  commonly  known,  *'  soda,"  being  more 
irritant,  and  not  so  pleasant  as  the  bicar- 
bonate, the  latter  is  generally  employed  in 
medicine,  its  antacid  properties  being  simi- 
lar to  those  of  potash,  but  rather  weaker. 
It  is  usually  sold  in  the  form  of  white 
powder. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  is  largely  used  for 
making  the  common  **  effervescing  soda 
powder, — See  Effervescing,  Many  dyspeptic 
persons  take  it  habitually,  as  an  antacid. 
The  habitual  use  of  soda  internally,  even 
in  comparatively  small  quantity,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  condemned ;  it  imdoubtedly 
exerts  a  most  debilitating  effect  upon  the 
stomach,  and  also  upon  the  system,at  large ; 
many  persons  injure  themselves  by  its  use. 
The  usual  dose,  as  an  antacid,  is  from  ten 
to  twenty  &[rains  in  solution. 

SoDJL- Wjltbb  —  properly  so  called,  is 
water  containing  about  twenty  grains  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  to  the  half-pint,  and 
strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid 
gas,  but  a  good  deal  is  made  without  the 
addition  of  soda  at  all.  When  used  simply 
as  a  drink,  this  omission  is  unimportant,  but 
not  so  when  it  is  required  as  an  antacid. 
As  a  drink  in  febrile  diseases,  soda-water 
is  often  beneficial,  and  much  relished,  but 
shoidd  not  be  given  in  too  great  quantities 
at  once,  otherwise  the  gas  may  cause  inju- 
rious and  uncomfortable  distension. — See 
Effervescing,  When  a  bottle  of  soda-water 
has  been  opened  and  re-corked  in  a  sick- 
room, it  shoidd  be  well  corked,  secured  by 
tying,  and  inverted  in  a  jug  of  cold  water  ; 
in  this  way  the  gas  is  preserved,  but  if  the 
tying  over  is  neglected,  it  very  probably 
occurs,  that  the  gas,  especially  if  the  situa- 
tion is  a  warm  one,  forces  out  the  cork,  and 
the  bottle  out  of  the  jug  at  the  same  time, 
spilling  the  fluid,  and,  what  is  worse,  making 
a  sudden  noise  that  may  startle,  and  thus 
seriously  iniure,  an  invalid. 

IMilk  ana  soda-water  is  thus  made : — 
"Heat  nearly  to  boiling  a  tea-cupful  of 
milk,  and  dissolve  in  it  a  tea-spoonful  of 
reiined  sugar  ;  put  it  into  a  large  tumbler, 
and  pour  over  it  two-thirds  of  a  bottle  of 
soda-water.  $  This  is  an  excellent  mode  of 
taking  milk  when  the  stomach  is  charged 
with  acid,  and  consequently  is  apt  to  feel 
oppressed  by  milk  alone."* 

*  Thomson's  Skt  Jtoon. 


*  SooM  people  snffer  macb  (Vom  irritation  of  the  skin  of  the  fiica  after  the  use  of  soap,  and  thin  may  be 
Vied  bf  dipping  ihe  face  In  water  to  which  a  little  lime  Jnic^  has  tHOii  added. 

X  Mediated  snapa  of  rarioas  kinds  are  now  nycd  in  the  treatment  of  tkln  diss  ■net. 

•  Carrara-water  is  an  excellent  sabstitato  for  the  coda-water. 
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CHXX)nn>B  07  Soda  is  the  "  Disinfectmg 
liquor  of  I«abarraquc."  It  is  used  mridi- 
cixudly  by  medical  men  for  disinfectiiig 
purposes.  There  ore  better  preparations. 
— See  Chlorine.  % 

Phosphate  of  Soda,  or  tasteless  salt, 
is  a  mild  aperient,  which  possesses  the 
advantage  of  having  so  little  taste  that  it 
can  be  given  in  soup ;  the  dose  is  half  an 
ounce. 

Sulphate  of  Soda,  or  Glauber  salt,  was 
for  long  the  commonest  aperient  in  use,  but 
has  been  displaced  by  Epsom  salt,  which 
much  resembles  it  in  action;  the  dose  of 
Glauber  salt  is  from,  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce,  dissolved  in  water.  The  addition  of 
a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  dimi- 
nishes the  nauseous  bitterness. 

^SL^iQT  to -^  Borax  — RochelU  Salt  —  SaU, 
Comtnon, 

SOLANUM.— See  Dulcamara, 

SOLUTION — is  the  disappearance  of  a 
solid  body  in  a  liquid  menstruum  or  solvent. 
The  colour  of  the  liquid  may  be  changed, 
but  if  perfect  solution  has  taken  place  its 
transparency  is  unaltered.  Tlic  solubility 
of  bodies,  such  as  salts  of  various  kind,  in 
liquids,  varies  greatly,  generally  it  is  in- 
creased by  heat,  but  not  always.  The 
minute  state  of  division  in  which  a  body 
exists  when  in  solution,  renders  this  form 
especiallv  favourable  for  the  development 
of  medicmal  action. 

SOMNAMBULISM.— See  Sleep. 

SORE-THROAT.  — Quinsy.— Sore- 
throat  is  not  only  a  concomitant  of  other 
affections,  such  as  scarlet-fever,  but  is  one 
of  the  most  frequent  effects  of  common 
cold.  Some  persons  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  it.  One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  throat 
affection  from  cold,  is  relaxation  of  the 
uvula. — See  Palate.  Perhaps  on  waking  in 
the  morning,  the  sensation  of  there  bemg 
something  in  the  throat  which  requires  to 
be  coughed  up,  is  experienced,  and  along 
with  tms,  tickling  cough,  from  the  uvula 
irritating  the  top  of  the  windpipe.  The  con- 
dition is  easily  discovered  by  means  of  a 
looking-glass,  the  uvula  appearing  longer 
than  usiuil.  Frequently  the  affection  passes 
off  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours ;  if  it  does 
not,  the  use  of  an  astringent  gargle — see 
Gargle  will  remove  it.t 

Sore-throat  may  bo  simply  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat ; 
there  is  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  rough- 
ness or  rawness  about  the  fauces  and  tonsils, 
with  some  pain  in  swallowing,  probably 
accompanied  ^'ith  constitutional  symptoms 
of  cold,  shivering,  &c.  This  form  of  sore- 
throat  may  pass  away  in  the  course  of  a  day 
or  two  without  going  further,  or  it  may 


spread  b j  extensicnL  into  the  air-panagee, 
causing  cough  and  catarrhal  symptoms.  It 
is  this  form  of  the  affection  which  is  often 
quickly  relieved  by  the  use  of  the  sal  pru- 
nelle  balls,  one  or  two  being  aUowed  gra- 
dually to  dissolve  in  the  moutk.     It  is 
genextdly  best  treated  as  a  common  cold— 
see  09M— with  the  addition  of  hot  bran 
poultices  up  the  angles  of  the  jaws,  and  the 
use  of  hot  gargles  of  simple  warm  water  or 
gruel.    This  treatment  is  better  than  the 
mustard-plaster  and  hartshorn  and  oil,  re- 
sorted to  oy  some ;  these,  howerer,  may  be 
advantageously  used  at  a  later  stage.     An- 
other and  highly  dangerous  sore-Uuroat,  o: 
an  erysipelatous  character,  sometimes  pre- 
vails, and  requires  the  most  active  mi 
of  the  medical  man;   the  most  ei 
treatment  consisting  in  pencilling  the  wholi 
of  the  inflamed  throat,  either  wiSi  the 
lunar   caustic  or  vrith  the  solution.- 
EryeipeUu,     The  great  danger  from 
form  of  sore-throat  is  its  extension  to  thi 
larynx  and  air-passages,  when  it  most 
quently  proves  fatal.  { 

Another  serious  form  of  sorMhroai 
children,  ending  in  croup,  is  described 
the  article  on  the  latter  disease. 

In  quinsy,  the  inflammatory  action 
deeper  than  in  the  above-mentumed  foz 
of  the  disease,  and  affects  the  substances 
of  the  tonsils  and  surrounding  tisanes,  iM  ^ 
usually  ends  in  the  formation  of 

Quinsy  is  sometimes   a  most  

disease,  the  swelling  caused  both  by  the  in- 
flammation and  by  the  matter,  preventing^^ 
the  swallowing  even  of  fluids,  which,  wh( 
the  attempt  is  made,  instead  of  passing  dowiiv 
regurgitate  into  the  nose  ;  in  bad  cases  th@ 
breathing  is  impeded,  and  when  this 
the  case  must  always  be  regarded  sezioualy- 
The  feeling  atten^Umt  on  quinsy  is  lathefl 
one  of  extreme  distress  than  of  acute  _ 
except  when  the  attempt  to  swallow  is  madCr 
at  which  time  the  pain  is  often  greatly  eom^ 
plained  of  as  shooting  up  to  the  ears.    "  ^ 
some  cases  the  swelling  extends  down 
neck,  and  completely  imder  the  jaws,  aflTeet — 
Inff  the  tongue  and  the  saUvary  glands.— 
When  this  occurs,  the  flow  of  saliva  is  gene- 
rally profuse,  and  in  all  cases  there  is  fn- 
mation  of  much  stringy  mucus  about  tiie 
tonsils.    The  voice  is  tmck  and  husky,  the 
tongue  very  much  furred,  and  the  fanath 
offensive.  Alon^  with  these  local  symptoms 
of  quinsy,  there  is  always  more  or  less  fever, 
and  if  the  disease  be  long  continued,  con- 
siderable depression  from  the  deprivation  of 
nourishment.    The  treatment  of  quinsy  in 
the  first  instance,  is  like  that  of  common 
cold.    If  the  symptoms  are  aevere,  and  it 
the  person  has  suffered  from  the  disease 


it 


*  8m  also  Appendix— Disinfectants. 

t  Tbe  late  Dr.  Hannajr  published  a  number  of  oases  in  which  tbe  inflammatloa  was  anestad  1^  tte 
stfDinisiration,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  of  very  finely-povdend  gum  gnalao,  aaapeodcd  ia 
mad/age  of  frum  arable,  every  foartb  or  a\x\^V\o\xt. 

X  Since  the  above  was  written  CIO  ^fxt\  ago^.thal  moiX  ^tan^vrao^  <A.^aBmax«fiRMSoaa^  Diphtheria— br 
mtiny  thought  to  be  of  an  erysipeUloua  chaxwiVei— Yi»\i««dl  eiMaaV»>«ft  >a.  "^^Ma^-^a^  K^p^M&wOcIa 
D/pAtherla. 
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prerioosly,  firom  four  to  six  leeches  may  be 
pitced  under  the  jaws  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack,  bran  poultices,  hot  gar- 
gles and  steaming  being  used,  -with  active 
purging  at  first.  If  the  patient  can  swallow 
it,  medicine  in  the  effervescing  form  always 
gives   relief^  by    clearing  the  mouth  and 
throat;  nothing  answers  better  than   the 
common  soda  effervescing  powder,   with 
the  addition  of  six  or  eight  grains  of  nitre, 
in  full  habits ;    or  of  a   tea-spoonful    of 
nitrous    ether  in  weak   constitutions,  in 
each  dose.     The  above  measures  may  be 
continued  untU  the  matter,  if  it  forms, 
discharges.     When  this  occurs,  the  dis- 
tress, which  has  perhaps  been  great,  dis- 
appean  at  once,  and  convalescence,  gene- 
rally rapid,  commences.    The  discharged 
matter,  which  is  usually  offensive,  may  flow 
out  in  a  perceptible  gush,  and  be  spat  from 
the  mouth,  or  it  may  be  unnoticed,  and 
ooze  away,  passing  down  the  throat.    The 
hot  poultices  and  gargles  shoidd  be  con- 
tinued to  the  throat  for  twelve  or  eighteen 
hours  after  the  discharge  of  the  matter,  after 
that  time  an  acid  or  astringent  gargle  will 
generally  be  most  serviceable  and  grate- 
iulf  and  the  poultices  may  be  replaced  by 
flannel,  and  perhaps  by  stimulant  Uniments. 
At  this  period,  too,  the  patient,  unless  very 
much  reduced,  should  be  tolerably  freely 
purged;  at  the  same  time  good  nourish- 
xnenty  broths,  and,  if  requisite,  wine  being 
permitted. 

Blisters  are  sometimes  used  in  quinsy ; 
ftt  the  very  commencement  they  may  bo 
Useful — the  author  prefers  the  poultice.  It 
is  said  that  powdered  guaiac,  given  in  half- 
^rachm  doses  every  six  hours,  at  the  com- 
Hiencement  of  quinsy,  will  frequently  cut 
•bort  the  disease. 

A  person  who  has  suffered  from,  or  is 
Subject  to  quinsy,  should,  after  an  attack 
Hns  passed  off,  use  every  means  of  strength- 
Qning  the  throat ;  by  this  the  attacks  may 
\ke  greatly  prevented.  Any  of  the  astrin- 
gent garbles  may  be  used  after  quinsy,  but 
xione  perhaps  answers  better,  or  is  more 
mcoessible  to  the  poor,  than  the  decoction  of 
Oak  bark.  This  ought  to  be  used  night  and 
Xkioniing  for  some  weeks,  and  when  its  use 
is  dropped,  the  person  should  acquire  the 
liabit  of  gargling  the  throat  with  cold  water 
^t  the  above  times,  at  a  regular  practice,  and 
^t  the  same  time  should,  habitually,  lave 
freely  with  cold  water,  or  salt  water  at  first 
^it  least,  all  around  the  throat.  In  this  way 
^  tendency  to  quinsy  may  be  greatly  over- 
oome.  Further,  all  jinnecessary  muffling, 
either  by  fur  or  otherwise,  about  the  neck, 
*lionld  be  avoided,  for  there  is  no  more  fer- 
tiXt  source  of  sore-throat.  •  See  Fur.  Doubt- 


less many  cases  of  simple  sore-throat  may 
be  well  managed  domestically ;  but  the  con- 
tingencies of  erysipelatous  or  croupy  sore- 
throat,  or  of  quinsy,  which  may  suffocate, 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  attendance 
of  a  medical  man  gives  the  only  chance  for 
life  in  such  cases. 

Refer  to — Croup — Throat,  ^c, 

SOUND. — A  surgical  instrument  for  ex- 
ploring cavities  within  the  body. 

SOUND.— See  Deafness, 

SOUND.— See  Auscultation. 

SOUP.— See  Broth—Beef,  dbc. 

SPASM — is  painful  contraction  of  the 
involimtary  muscular  fibres,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  cramp. — See  Cramp.  ITiere  is 
cramp  in  the  legs,  spasm  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels,  in  the  latter  case  constituting 
colic.  Spasm  of  the  stomach,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  indigestible  substances,  is  not 
imfrequent  It  is  characterized  by  sud- 
den agonizing  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  which,  like  other  spasmodic  pains, 
is  relieved  by  pressure ;  there  may  be  at- 
tempts at  vomiting,  and  perhaps  eructation 
of  wind.  The  severity  of  the  pain,  in  thi? 
form  of  roasm,  makes  speedy  relief  impor- 
tant, and  for  this,  the  general  remedies 
noticed  under  Colic  should  be  resorted  to ; 
in  addition,  if  the  presence  of  irritating 
matters  in  the  stomach  is  suspected,  an 
emetic  should  be  given  at  once,  and  after 
it  has  acted,  or  in  place  of  it,  if  it  is  not 
given,  an  antacid,  magnesia,  or  soda,  or 
potash,  in  combination  with  a  stimulant,  sal 
volatile  or  brandy,  and  also  opium.  Five 
grains  of  rhubarb,  five  of  alkali,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sal  volatile,  and  from  ten  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  will 
form  a  dose,  which  may  be  repeated  every 
quarter  or  half-hour,  or  at  longer  intervals, 
as  requisite.  These  measures  may  be  fol- 
lowed out,  and  give  great  relief  before  n 
medical  man  can  be  procured,  which  he 
ought  to  be  if  tlie  attack  does  not  yield  at 
once,  for  it  is  possible  that  other  disorders 
'  may  be  mixed  up  with  it.  After  the  imme- 
diate attack  has  passed  away,  the  digestive 
functions  will  require  attention. — bee  In- 
digestion. 

Spasm  in  the  bowels  has  already  been 
considered  under  article  "  Ck)lic.'*  Spasm 
of  the  heart  is  included  imder  "  Angina 
Pectoris."  Spasm  of  the  urinary  pas- 
sages may  occur  as  the  result  of  gravel 
or  urinary  irritation.  In  all  cases  of 
spasm,  it  should  be  remembered  that  heat 
is  one  of  the  best,  and  certainly  is  the 
safest  remedy. 

Kefer  to — Colic — Cramp — Urine,  S^c. 

SPASMODIC  DISEASES.— See  Lock- 
Jaw — St.  Vitus*  Dance,  6[C,  £gc. 


*  Jtai  who  tre  liable  to  sore  throat  may  often  diminUh  or  qaite  eradicate  the  tendency  by  allowing  the 
4  to  grow  all  roond. 
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SPATHTTLA  — 
fig.  A — is  a  bl\int 
flexible  knife  used 
by    the   apotbecary,  31 

and  in  the  various 
medicinal  manipula- 
tions. It  is  usually 
made  of  iron,  but 
bone  spathulas  are 
also  used  for  sub-  ^ 
stances*  that  act  che- 
mically on  iron.  The 
most  convenient  size 
of  spathida  for  a 
domestic  chest,  is 
one  with  the  blade 
about  three  and  a- 
half  inches,  and  the 
handle  three  inches 
in  length. 


SPECIFIC— -is  a  term  applied  to  a  medi- 
cine which  is  known  from  experience  to 
cure  a  particular  disease  or  set  of  symptoms, 
the  action  by  which  it  does  so  bemg  unex- 
plained. Thus,  quinine  is  specific  m  ague 
and  other  periodic  diseases — specific,  at 
least,  within  certain  limits.  That  is,  it  is 
generally  successful,  though  not  always  so. 
This  applies  to  other  specifics  so  called. 

SPECTACLES.— See  Vision. 

SPECULUM. -A  surgical  mirror,  adapted 
to  assist  the  examination  of  internal  parts  of 
the  body.  • 

SPEECH. — Distinctness  of  speech,  or 
articulation,  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  fall  command  and  free  movement  of  the 
tongue,  that  indistinctness  is  often  a  valua- 
ble leading  symptom  in  the  investigation  of 
disease,  especially  of  a  nervous  character. 
The  "  thick"  articulation  of  the  drunkard  is 
an  instance  of  the  affection  of  the  tongue 
from  nervous  disorder;  the  same  thing 
occurs  in  paralysis  and  other  diseases  of  the 
brain;  in  some  cases,  the  articulation  of 
particular  letters  being  interfered  with,  such 
as  '•  d"  being  substituted  for  "  1.*' 

Stammering  in  the  speech  cannot  be  said 
to  be  a  disease,  being  rather  a  functional 
disorder ;  this  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  a  habitual 
stammerer  does  not  stammer,  and  that 
cases  have  occurred  in  which  most  in- 
veterate stammering  has  been  completely 
cured — as  history  tells  us  in  the  case  of 
Demosthenes — by  the  exertion  of  the  will. 
Moreover,  stammering  is  often  caused  either 
by  imitation  in  children,  or  by  nervousness 
in  both  children  and  adults .    This  nervous- 


nets  is  often  the  result  of  debility 
weak  constitation — a  fibct  which  d 
be  lost  sight  of^  for  if  such  be  the  ei 
means  of  strengthening  should  ht 
See  Children,  ^e.  At  the  same  time,  i 
eeneral  health  is  sustained,  mncl 
done  by  checking  children,  and  mal 
speak  at  all  times  slowly.  Much  p 
children,  and  much  perseveranee 
command  in  adults,  is  required  in  t 
to  overcome  the  defect  in  question, 
is  the  encouragement  that  it  has 
fected.  When  it  can  be  done,  a  chi 
be  placed  imder  the  care  of  a  perse 
enced  in  the  moral  and  intellectua 
of  children  thus  afflicted.  Sureicalo 
on  the  tonsils  and  uvula  have  been ; 
even  by  hifh  authorities,  and 
largely  for  the  cure  of  stammering, 
have  never  met  with  the  cordial  a 
the  profession.  Articulation  is  s 
indistinct  frt>m  the  tongue  being 
that  is,  too  much  confined  in  its 
by  its  natural  bridle  or  **fr«nu: 
Tonpue,  When  this  is  discovere< 
life  it  is  very  easily  rectified. — See 

SPERMACETI— is  a  snecies  of 
oil  fotmd  in  the  head  of  the  spen 
Its  appearance  is  sufficiently  wel 
It  was  formerly  used  intemtuly,  01 
of  its  supposed  healing  proper 
according  to  this  idea  the  **  s] 
draught  was  a  favourite  lyinj 
remedy.  Spermaceti  is  now  usei 
an  addition  to  ointments. — See  Oi 
fSPHINCTER  MUSCLES— «i« 
the  office  of  which  is  to  close  the 
round  which  their  fibres  run,  ust 
circle 

SPINACH.— This  well-known 
is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  wc 
and  less  liable  than  most  others  to 
The  leaves  of  either  the  common 
or  of  the  mangel  wurzel,  when  co< 
spinach,  form  a  substitute  in  somi 
even  superior  to  the  former  vegets 

SPICES.— See  individual  arti< 
namon — Pepper^  Ac, 

SPINE— or  Spinal 
LTTMN — is  a  chain  of 
called  the  "  vertebraj*' 
beautifully  contrived 
other,  that  while  they  permit  the 
tensive  motion  of  the  trunk  of  * 
they  at  the  same  time  preserve  it- 
at  least — firm  and  erect,  and  guard ' 
cord  or  marrow — see  Nerves — «{ 
but  the  most  violent  iniury.  Tl 
cord,  thus  guarded,  is  inclosed  in  1 
canal,  which  is  continued  througl 
tebral  chain,  frt>m  the  head  down 
and  into  the  "  sacrum"  bone  of  tl 


or  Vertb 
twenty- foi 
—  see  Sk* 
and  fitted 


*  The  Laryngoicope  for  examininf^  tbe  larynx  is  one  of  the  latest  forma  of  tpecalum.— Sea  L 
t  SPBRMATORSBOCA.— Refer  to  Appendix.- Quackd. 

t  In  tome  placet  the  leaves  of  the  common  GUenopodiam  Bonas-IIenricos,  or**Qood  Kiiur  S 
cooked  and  used  as  fplnacb. 
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k  twaitj'bmi  TertebTB  an  divided  by 
ulmiiti  into  levaD  "  cerricol"  or  neck 
ttubne,  twelre  "  doTwl"  or  back  vntetane, 
■d  fin  "  lumbu"  oi  loin  Tertebne ;  the 
otrinc  belonging  to  these  dlTiaioiu  being 
■liiipuahed  bj  muki  pecoUar  to  eacb, 
Uleitlheiune  time  all  the  bonea  haTecei^ 
mduncten  in  common.  Alllhevertefane, 
mpt  the  nn^  ooe  next  the  head,  have 
4ut  if  cmUed  theii  body— Og.  A,  B,  C,  1— 


SPI 

the  bodiM  reaU  the  nuin  weight  of  the 
paita  above  them,  ther  are  >lio  exteniivelf 
■ubiervient  to  the  motions  of  the  ipine.  The 
bodie*  foim  the  innei  portion  of  the  ipinat 
■coiumn,— See  C*e»(— SieWrni.  Attached  to 
the  body,  one  on  each  aide,  are  "  lunins," 
or  ptpjectiona— Bb.  A,  B,  2 — which  serro 
to  indoae  the  canal  of  the  apinal  cord ;  from 
the  junction  of  these  laminB  proceeds  what 
ii  called  the  "  apine"  of  the  vertebre. — Fig. 
A,  B,  3.  These  "ipinoiu  proceaKcs"  pro- 
jecting backward,  give  the  peculiar  cha- 
iftcter  of  the  spinal  column,  when  examined 
in  a  liviitg,  and  especially  a  thin  perMin.  In 
addition  to  the  part*  above  named,  Oiere  are 
what  are  called  the  "  tnosvene  processes." 
— Fig.  B,  C,  4.  These  processes  are  ctuefly 
concerned  in  affording  attachments  to  the 
muscle*,  and  in  the  dorsal  vertebre,  in 
iriTing  firmness  and  Bup[>ort  to  the  ribs. — 
See  Sthi,  There  are  various  other  distine- 
tiont  common  to  the  vertebre  which  it  is 
unneceasaiy  to  enter  into  here.  The  bodiei 
of  the  vtftebre  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  what  are  called  "inter-vertebral 
cartilages."— Fi^.  C,  G.  These  cartilages 
are  endowed  with  remarkable  elasticity. 
vieldii^  with  every  motion  of  the  body,  and 
breaking  the  effect  of  the  shoclu.  which 
must  have  been  conunnnicated  to  the  brain 
with  every  step,  lAid  the  iipiniLl  column  been 
■11  hone.  Moreover,  the  variations  in  thick- 
ness of  %">•"  component  of  the  spinal  column, 
contribute   greatly   to  mould  its   different 

In  addition  to  being  fitted  to  une  another 
in  a  most  beautiful  manner,  the  Tertobrai 
are  firmly  braced  together  by  a  aeries  of 
ligaments  of  various  kinds,  which  permit, 
but  yet  reatrain  motion.  One  of  these  liga- 
ments is  shewn— fig.  C,  6— which  runs  down 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebre  externally ;  a 
similar  Ugament  runs  down  the  interior  of 
the  apinal  canal,  and  there  arc  others. — See 


TheO 


■t  neck  vertebre 


led   L 
The 

.     led  the  •'atlas,"  from  its 

office,  is  little  more  than  a  ring  of  bone, 
with  two  lateral  joint  surfcccs  on  which  the 
head  moves  in  the  performanco  of  bowing 
motions.  The  second  vertebre,  culled  the 
ht-U — fig.  B — has,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary body  of  a  vertebre — 1 — a  tooth-like 
process  or  projection — fig.  B,  7 — which, 
projecting  upwards,  rests  within  the  bony 
ring  of  die  first  vertebre,  and  is  kept  in 
position  by  a  strong  "  tnmsverse"  ligament, 
which,  running  ncross  from  one  side  of  the 
ring  of  the  first  vertebre  to  the  opposite. 
crosses  the  tooth-like  process  of  the  second 
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vertebre,  as  at  the  dotted  line — 8.  By  this 
hrrangement,  as  a  moment's  reflection  will 
show,  the  side  to  side  motion  of  the  head  is 
secured,  which,  in  combination  with  the 
bowing  motion  exercised  on  the  first  or  atlas 
rertebre,  permits  of  that  perfect  capability 
of  movement  with  which  an  all-wise  Creator 
has  endowed  the  noblest  part  of  man.  Should 
the  above  transverse  ligament  be  broken  by 
any  chance,  or  by  violence,  as  sometimes 
occurs  in  hanging,  the  tooth-like  process, 
thus  set  at  liberty,  presses  forward  upon 
the  spinal  cord,  and  mstantaneously  extin- 
guishes life.  It  is  the  danger  of  this  occur- 
rence which  the  author  adverts  to  in  the 
article  on  "  Lifting  Children.** 

The  seventh  or  lowest  cervical  vertebre 
is  remarkable  for  being  more  prominent  than 
the  others,  and  is  by  this  easily  recognizable 
in  the  living  body.  The  dorsal  vertebne 
support  the  ribs ;  their  spinous  processes — 
fig.  A,  3— overlap  one  another  like  the  tiles  of 
a  house — see  Ribs — fig.  B — while  the  spines 
of  the  neck  and  loin  vertebrae  project  out- 
wards. The  "lumbar"  or  loin  vertebre — fig. 
C — are  the  strongest  in  the  body ;  the  lowest 
of  them  rests  upon  the  sacrum  bone — see 
Pelvis — and,  indeed,  this  bone  is  evidently 
a  series  of  vertebrse  consolidated  to  fulfil  the 
functions  of  their  position. 

The  spinal  column  constructed  as  above 
described  is  not  straight,  but  has  various 
natural  curves ;  the  principal  of  these  is  one 
outwards,  which  increases  the  capacity  of 
the  chest,  and  one  inwards  at  the  small  of 
the  back,  which  assists  in  maintaining  the 
equilibrium  of  the  body,  and  also  in  sup- 
porting the  contents  of  the  abdomen. — See 
Chest,  fig.  A.  The  canal  which  runs  through 
the  entire  spine  is  continuous  with  the  cavity 
of  the  skull  by  the  opening  in  the  base  of  the 
head — see  Skull — and  the  membranes  and 
nerve  substance  of  the  spinal  cord,  are, 
through  the  above  opening,  continuous  with 
the  brain  and  its  membranes. — See  Nervous 
St/stem,  The  equilibrium  of  the  spine,  and 
therefore  of  the  body  generally,  and  the 
motions  of  the  trunk,  are  effected  by  means 
of  the  various  muscles  attached  in  a  longi- 
tudinal direction,  chiefly  to  the  posterior 
portions  of  the  vertebrae. 

Diseases  and  Injuries  op  the  Spine. — 
The  spine  is  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  a  pecu- 
liar malformation  at  birth.  This  consists 
in  the  deficiency  of  the  posterior  portions  of 
a  certain  number  of  the  vertebrae,  generally 
those  of  the  loins,  by  which  the  membranes 
lining  the  interior  of  the  spinal  canal  are 
left  imcovcred,  except  by  the  skin,  both 
membranes  and  skin  being  distended  into  a 
livid-looking  semi-transparent  bag  contain- 
ing fluid,  lyda  peculiar  malformation  gene 


rally  ends  fatally,  but  not  so  invariably  as 
to  justify  the  chUd  being  left  to  its  fate 
without  an  attempt  to  save  it.  This  attempt 
can  only  be  made  by  the  surgeon^  and  will 
probably  consist  of  cautious  evacuations,  at 
mtervals,  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  l:«g, 
pressure  being  at  the  same  time  employed. 
Natural  cure  is  said  to  have  occurred  in 
consequence  of  the   fluid   being   allowed 
to  escape  through  an  ulcerated  opening. 
Concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  is  not  unfre- 
quent,  as  a  consequence  of  heavy  falls  on  the 
feet,  especially  on  the  heels,  or  of  direct 
blows  on  the  back.  The  usual  symptoms  are 
depression  of  the  system,  with  loss  of  sensa- 
tion and  power  of  motion  of  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  body,  which  either  passes  off  in. 
tlie  course  of  a  few  days,  or  remains  per- 
manently,   perhaps  passing  into    discNue.. 
Occasionally,  very  acute  pam  in  the  lower- 
limbs  comes  on.    In  cases  of  concussion  o' 
the  spinal  cord,  the  power  of  evactiating  thi 
urine  is  sometimes  lost,  in  which  case  thi 
use  of  the  catheter  will  have  to  be 
to  by  the  surgeon,  whose  speedy  presence  i 
requisite  in  every  case  of  the  accident  ii 
question.    The  best  thing  that  can  be  don^E 
tuitil  aid  is  procured,  is  to  place  the  patien.^ 
as  carefully  as  possible  in  the  most  ess^^ 
position,  and  to  keep  him  perfectly  qaie^= 
Any  symptoms  of  inflammation  foUowiTi   j 
such  an  injurv  will  require  the  usual  trt 
mcnt  of  leec^ies,  fomentations,  poulti 
&c.,  the  bowels  beuig  acted  on  by  pni 
tives  given  by  the  mouth  or  in  clysters,  t 
In  patients  confined  to  bed  after  miuries 
the  spine,  bed-sores  are  particularly  to 
guarded  against ;  moreover,  if  sensation 
much  impaired,  and  the  ease  be  neglected^ 
sore  may  make  considerable  progress  1 
it  is  discovered.    Even  if  a  case  of  in^ 
of  the  spine  does  well,  it  is  apt  to  be  tedioi^BJ 
and  the  lost  powers  are  very  slowly  r— ^■ 
gained.  Friction  repeated  frequently,  wsET-an 
saline  bathing,  the  aouche,  and  gentle  ezev- 
cise  of  the  limbs,  are  the  most  benefiemM/ 
remedies.    Displacement  of  vertebre  e^ui 
rarely  take  place  without  extreme  violen<5^ 
and,  even  then,  fracture  generally  acw^m- 
panics  the  accident,  except  in  the  case    ot 
the  upper  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  alluded  to 
in  the  last  article.    Displacement  is  accom- 
panied to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  ix^jiwj 
to  the  spinal  cord,  and  consequently^  by 
paralysis  of  the  parts  below:  if  ^®  |5J"? 
is  high  up,    instant,  or   at   least  sp^dy 
death  being  the  result.    In  the  event  of  «       ^ 
individual  surviving,  for  a  longer  or  shortff 
time,  such  an  accident,  all  that  oth^  ^ 
do,  till  proper  assistance  is  procuiedt  ^ 
be  to  place  the  person  in  an  easy  p**^  fj 
administer  stimuli  with  due  cautioii}  ss<^^ 
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odttToor  to  preserre  the  proper  heat  of  the  vitatmR  downwards,  thews  itself  as  absceaa 
punlysed  parts,  by  Motion  and  warm  ap-,'  lower  down,  perhaps  in  the  loins  or  groin. 
]dieationS|  beajring  in  mind  the  cautions  i  The  first  symptoms  of  this  disease  may  be 
gifenimder  article  ''Paralysis.*'  the  child  wincmg  or  crying  out  &om  sud- 

nie  nkine  is  liable  to  various  diseases,  I  den  pain  in  some  moyement  of  the  spine, 
inch  as  mflamxnation,  apoplexy  of  the  cord,  '  If  allowed  to  go  on  imchecked,  yery  great 
nftening,  ftc.,  the  latter  being  not  an  unfre-  |  deformity  ensues,  and  the  constitution  is  at 
qventooncomitant  of  epilepsy.  Fain  in  the  length  worn  out.  The  great  essential  of 
part,  snd  disorders  of  the  functions  of  sensa-  { treatment  in  this  form  of  currature,  is  rest, 
tioa  snd  motion,  and  convulsiye  twitching,  in  such  a  position  as  will  take  Uie  pressure 
m  the  most  usual  symptoms.  It  is  not  pos-  '  off  the  diseased  bones,  this  being  best  ef- 
able,  that  beyond  temporary  soothing  mea-  fected  by  the  use  of  the  inclined  plane,  the 
lorei,  such  as  bran  poultices,  &c.,  unpro-  '  patient  lymg  either  on  the  hack  or  face ; 
ftadfloial  interference  in  such  cases  can  be    but  this,  and  the  local  and  constitutional 

treatment,  can  only  be  properly  conducted 


Qsefolly  employed.  In  cases  of  seyere  pain, 
itowercr,  opiates  may  be  cautiously  given 
tin  s  medical  man  sees  the  case.  In  some 
inns  of  fever,  and  of  lock-jaw,  the  spinels 
ifteted.  Functional  disorder,  and  what 
if  called  ''irritation  of  the  spine,"  are  ex- 
tmely  eonmion,  especially  in  females,  and 
aie  often  at  the  root  of  the  obstinate  palpi- 
titioiis,  and  many  of  the  nervous  and  hys- 
tneal  derangements  of  the  sex.  In  such 
catea,  if  the  back  be  carefully  examined, 
a  tender  spot  may  generally  be  discovered 
•onewhere  in  the  upper  part  of  the  spine, 
tad  often,  when  there  is  more  than  one 
toider  spot,  lower  down.  In  these  situa- 
tiQni,  the  spifie  may  be  simply  tender  on 
fnmnf  or  pressure  may  cause  pain  to 
sadiate  as  it  were  from  the  point,  round  the 
Mf,  or,  in  severe  cases,  may  bring^  on 
^yslaical  symptoms  at  once,  and  fainting. 
Sveh  cases  are  frequently  overlooked.  They 
•n  gencarally  connected  with  debility  of  con- 
sultation, and  require  the  well  directed  treat- 
ment of  a  medical  attendant.  The  use  of  the 
^*pidorcold  douche  down  the  spine,  followed 


uom  much  to  relieve  in  such  cases,  often 
^OR  than  counter-irritation.  The  general 
^>eifth  requires  attention,  and,  generally, 
tooiea,  quinine  and  iron,  are  called  for.  £x- 
•toie  must  be  regular,  but  not  carried  to 
^tigoe^  which  is  injurious.  In  severe  cases 
*^Vttted  tmail  bUsters  are  sometimes  useful, 
vomtture  of  the  spine  is  far  from  being 
^■Beommon ;  it  is  of  three  varieties,— the 
^Bgolar  curvature,  lateral  curvature,  and 
^^Vtatore  backwards.  The  first  of  these, 
^*ydar  curvature,  is  caused  by  disease — 
2^a— of  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  verte- 
^''B  themselves,  which,  permitting  the  bone 
«o  yj^  under  the  weight  of  the  body,  causes 
2|p]ar  distortion  at  the  seat  of  the  affec- 
**^  This  disease,  being  sometimes  at  first 
^^^onmtnied  with  little  pain,  may  be  over- 
j^^^ked.  It  usually  occurs  in  children,  and 
^  young  people  of  delicate,  and  especially 
^*Qofmoas,  constitution.  Matter  forms  in 
nith  the  diseased  bone,  and  gra- 


under  medical  superintendence. 

Lateral  curvature  is  not,  like  the  above, 
the  residt  of  disease,  but  is  the  mechanical 
effect  of  rraeated  and  continual  malposition 
of  the  body.  It  la  the  form  of  spinal  cur- 
vature from  which  nurse-girls  who  are  put 
at  too  early  an  a^e  to  carry  heavy  children 
frequently  suffer,  it  is  also  the  i^ection  met 
with  among  the  pupils  of  injudiciously  con- 
ducted female  scnools.  It  of  course  is  most 
Uable  to  occur  in  weakly  subjects,  but  may 
take  place  in  any  young  person,  who  is  com- 
pelleo,  habitually,  to  maintain  the  body, 
even  without  additional  weight,  in  one  po- 
sition for  any  lensth  of  time — see  Educa^ 
tian^and,  especiaUy,  if  compelled  to  sup- 
port a  weight  on,  or  to  make  undue  exertion 
with,  any  one  side  of  the  body.  The  first 
thing,  generally,  which  attracts  attention  in 
this  form  of  curvature,  is  the  appearance  of 
the  shoulder,  which  assumes  the  prominence 
popularly  known  as  "  growing  out ;"  that  is, 
it  evidences  the  displacement  from  its  syme- 
trical  position,  which  it,  in  common  with 


^tHctionwiUiarough  towel  or  fiesh-brush,    the  ribs,  experiences  from  the  curvature  of 
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the  spine.  If  the  incipient  curvature  be 
neglected,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  for  the 
support  of  the  head  in  an  upright  posture, 
a  second  curvature  takes  place  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  the  first,  giving  the  spine 
the  curves  laterally  in  the  form  indicated 
— fig.  A. — and  distorting  the  body  as  re- 
presented. The  causes  of  the  above  com- 
mon deformity  which  have  been  pointed  out, 
naturally  inmcate,  that  the  first  step  to- 
wards cure  must  be  the  removal  of  the  pro- 
ducing cause.  If  a  weight  has  been  carried, 
if  exertion  made,  if  injudicious  school  ma- 
nagement, such  as  too  long  continued  sit- 
ting or  standing  upright,  h^  occasioned  the 
deformity,  it  must  be  put  a  stop  to  at  once. 
Such  a  course,  with  general  tome  measures, 
rest  of  the  body  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  day,  equal  exercise  of  the  muscles  con- 
nected with  the  upper  extremities,  and  cold 
or  tepid  salt  douche,  with  regular  genera) 
exercise,  will  probably  remove  the  tendencj 
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to  enrvstnre  in  iocipUnt  caiea.  li^  howeyn. 
deformity  has  made  any  progreu,  other  &nd 
probably,  mechanical,  mcaos  irill  De  re- 
quired for  its  removal,  which  can  only  be 
properly  employed  under  medical  direction. 

Ilie  curvature  of  the  spine  from  before 
backn-ard!,  occurs  in  wcacly  children,  and 
cooatitutcB  the  "  atoup,"  ot  round-shoulder 
of  the  youne.  It  is  ustmlly  connected  with 
general  debility  of  constitution,  which  re- 
quires to  be  corrected  by  the  ordinary  means, 
Uie  local  deformity  being  relieyed  by  the 
horizontal  posture,  by  the  moderate  use 
of  a  "  back-board"  when  the  patient  is  of 
sufficient  age,  and  by  the  douche,  fric- 
tion. &c. 

Kcfcr  to—Ediiration,  *c. 

SPIRITS.  LOW.-See  ffspo»*<mrfna»i»— 

SPIRITS. —See  SlimtJanti— Brandt/  — 
Gin.  *e^ 
SPiTTING  OF  BLOOD.— See  nemotr- 
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SPLEEN— OR  Milt— is  a  body  of  y«r\- 
able   size,    which  is  situated  in  the  left 
hypochondriac  region— see  Abdomai.     It  i* 
somewhat  of  a  nponcy  texture,  and  is  capable 
of  containing  blood  so  laigely,  that  its  office 
in  the  economy — which  even  now  is  not  yet 
clearly  made  out — has  been  supposed  to  be 
that  of  a  blood  leservoir.     Kecent  inTeati- 
nitions  point  to  its  close  connexion  with 
tile  condition  of  the  blood  coTpusclea.*The 
■pleen  is  liable  to  become  greatly  enlarged 
in  cnseH  of  continued  ague — see  Affua, 
SPLINT.— bee  Fmeturu,^ 
•  W*  in  Indobtrf  (a  ProfeuorTlrebow.  of  Bnlin.fl 
Dfclod  n-ILb  «Etlarriinttnt  of  llip  BplHn.    A  drop  of  blood  i 
■ad  pLm   midtr  tiio  midroacop*,  jic  ODM  nvBiili  Llie  ojorbl 
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of  the  animal  kingdon  is  ducdy  bnni^it 
from  Turkey.  The  (treat  mea  of  aponge  ia 
medical,  and  especially  surgical  mattes^ 
need  not  be  dwelt  on  here ;  suffice  it  Is 
remark,  that  spooees  selected  for  such  pur- 
poses should  be  free  from  Hie  giitn  puti- 
cles  which  are  often  present  in  conaidenUe 
quantity  in  inferior  sponges.  Burnt  ^MKige 
was  formerlT  the  beet  remedy  in  comi  of 
"  bronchocele  ;"  it  ii  now  known  that  ill 
power  of  removing  that  disease  dnended 
on  the  presence  of  iodine. — See  Jmim — 
BronehoeeUi  4^. 
6P0NOIO  PILINE.— See  PmUia. 
SPORADIC  DISEASES.  —  Dta>«M 
which  show  themselves  in  indindoal  enu, 
in  contradistinctioii  to  epidemio  and  coob- 
giouB  diseases. 

SPRAIN- OB  8tbai>.-  This  painfnl  in- 
jury is  the  result  of  forcible  oveiatrelchiig 
of  the  ligaments — fee  f  ■grnsinafi     nf  a  joiati 
In  their  nacoral  stale,  the  ligaments  are  bsl 
slightly  sensitive,  but  when  orentreleM 
they  are  acutely  so  ;  there  are  few,  pe^if^ 
who  hare  not.  In  a  greatm  or  leas  diBRft 
^perieneed  the  sickening  pain  of  a  tpmi**^ 
nstor  ancle,  the  two  iointa  which  atenol 
fiequently  the  sent  of  the  injnry ;  Aeirliiti- 
Uty  arising  from  their  immobility,  campsis'        i 
with  such  a  joint  as  the  ahooldar.  wUii        A 
TK  liable  to  dislocation.       A  sjoaiB  it         I 
attended  with  pain,  which,  peihapa,  cnm       I 
faintneHS  or  vomiting  ;  when  this  psawi  <C        I 
is  found thatthe  jointcannot  beemplmd       I 
as  usual,  every  attempt  renewing  thesaS'- 
ing;  shortly,  swelling  co 
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haveeithcr  the  power  or  the  will  u.  _^ 
a  strain  at  first,  but  very  many  are  inda*' 
to  rebel  against  the  rest  and  uuiinisW* 
necessary  for  its  perfect  core,  which  cn(X 
to  be  ellbcted  before  the  joint  is  bronglitii'* 
active  use.  When  a  sprain  has  ooeaotA 
complete  rest  is  the  first  neceaaity,  asB^ 
panied  by  the  soothing  influences  ot  fo"* 
id    poollice,    mil         '  "' 


made  tat  of,  imm  the  verr  fiitt ;  tM  <*'' 


.  eight,  or  ten  leechea  may  M  9JtJ 
around  the  joint  with  advantage,  and »*J 
patient  ia  of  at  all  full  habit,  a  lew  dMaj* 
purgative  medicine  should  be  giwa-  ^ 
allay  the  pain,  six  or  eight  grainseflWy 
powder,  with  a  couple  of  grains  ef  '■('TS 
may  be  given  at  night,  and  taUowti'""^ 
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SPRUCE-BEER— is  a  drink  made  from 
molasaes  ox  sugar  £ermented  in  water,  and 
qualified  by  the  extract  from  the  spruce-fir  r 
the  saccharine,  in  fact,  answering  to  the 
malt,  and  the  spruce  extract  to  the  hop  of 
common  beer.  Spruce-beer,  when  \mak 
in  bottle,  is  not  unpleasant,  and  is  highly 
esteemed  among  some  of  the  northern  na- 
tions as  a  preventive  of  scurvy  and  other 
diseases.  It  probably  owes  any  active  pro- 
perties to  the  presence  of  turpentine. 

SQUILL.— -Ihis  drug  is  the  produce  ot 
the  SciUa  or  S^illa  maritima;  the  bulb, 
which  weighs  generally  from  one  to  three 
or  four  pounds,  being  the  part  used.  It 
is  chiefly  brought  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Squill  is  met  with  in  the  shops  in  the 
form  of  yellowish-white  semi-traaaparent 
pieces,  made  by  slicing  the  bulb,  and  then 
drying  the  slices.  While  perfectly  dir, 
squill  should  be  brittle,  but  from  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  attracts  moisture,  it  is 
very  often  met  with  not  quite  dry  and  rather 
tough. 

Squill  is  popularly  known,  and  used,  as 
an  expectorant  medicine,  and  when  pro- 
perly employed  it  is  invaluable ;  too  often 
It  is  improperly  given,  and  does  mischief. 
It  also  acts  as  a  diuretic,  and  may  cause 
sickness  or  purging,  in  large  doses.  As  an 
expectorant,  squill  is  irritant  and  stimulant; 
it  IS  therefore  inadmissible  when  anything 
like  inflammatory  action  or  active  irritation ' 
is  going  on  in  the  bronchi  or  air-passages ; 
in  such  cases,  it  aggravates  cough,  instead 
of  relieving.  As  an  expectorant,  squill  is 
most  serviceable  in  cases  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis, especially  in  the  aged,  but  indeed  im 
all  cases  when  the  plUcgm  or  mucus  is 
tough,  viscid,  and  separates  with  difficulty 
from  the  air-passages,  causing  long  and 
severe  paroxysms  of  cough  before  it  can  be 
expelled.  Squill  is  most  advantageously 
combined  with  opium,  the  latter  drug  does 
not  seem  to  impair  its  expectorant  properties, 
whilst  it  modifies  its  tendency  to  irritate. 
From  one  to  two  drachms  of  paregoric,  vrith 
twenty  drops  of  tincture  of  squills  in  a 
wine-glassful  of  water,  forms  a  most  excel- 
lent cough  draught  for  night ;  to  which,  if 
there  is  much  debUity,  there  may  be  added 
one  drachm  of  sid  volatile.  Yot  diuretic 
purposes,  squill  is  most  generally  given  in 
powder,  in  from  one  to  three-grain  doses, 
and  usually  in  combination.  It  is  not 
adapted  for  domestic  use  with  this  view. 

Squill-vinegar  is  a  frequently  used  pre- 
paration, made  by  macerating  two  ana  a- 
half  ounces  of  sliced  squdl-root  in  a  pint  of 
distilled  vinegar  for  a  week.  After  strain- 
ing and  squeezing,  an  ounce  and  a-half  of 

•  The  hydropulti,  now  so  universally  usetl.  may  be  employed  with  great  effect  to  administer  a  cold 
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_  by  a  Sddliti  powder,  or   some 
other  puraatiTe.    After  tne  joint  has  been 
•ootKied  rar  acme  days  by  rest,  with  poul- 
tioes,  and  fomentations,  it  will  be  advisable* 
to  change  these  applications  for  a  bandage, 
which  it  to  be  kept  wet  with  tepid  water, 
Ugktiy  t^pplitd  to  the  injured  part,  which,  if 
agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  may 
be  enveloped  in  some  warm  material.    In 
fodi  ii^unes,  regulation  of  the  temperature, 
die  emploTinent  of  heat  or  cold  in  the  treat- 
mmty  It  aiwayB  beet  ruled  by  the  feelings 
of  the  patient.  In  some  few  cases,  even  from 
the  beginning,  cold  lotions  such  as  the  lead 
or  the  epirit  lotion,  &c.,  are  found  most 
toothing,  and  then  it  is  right  to  use  them, 
tt  leett  at  long  as  they  prove  agreeable ;  but 
man  freqnenUy  warmth,  with  moisture,  is 
pwfaried  and  preferable.     The  bandage  at 
lift  aiqplied  lightly,  may  gradually  be  used 
tB  txert  more  pressure,  and  to  give  more 
amort,  and  the  tepid  applications  may  be 
oehanged  for  cold  ones.    As  soon  as  it  can 
kbonie,  friction  night  and  morning,  with 
tW  totp  liniment  or  soap  and  opium  lini- 
Mat^  will  be  found  agreeable  and  service- 
iblt.    Latthr,  instead  of  the  morning  rub- 
ting,  the  cold-water  douche — the  pump  is 
I  eoomum.  and  very  good  form*  must  be 
ved  to  g^ye  strength  and  tone.     For  the 
litter  purpose   salt-water  or  sea-water  is 
pofaaps  preferable  to  fresh :  which  ever  is 
eapbyed,  it  ought  to  be  continued  till  the 
Joint  sches  slightly,  the  after-reaction  being 
promoted  by  rubbing  well  with  a  towel. 
it  ii  repeated,  too  great  caution  cannot  be 
■ed  in  bringing  a  joint,  which  has  been 
■piined,  into  use,  and  especially  if  the  sub- 
JKt  of  the  accident  is  at  all  of  a  scrofulous 
fibiL    Although  the  treatment  of  a  sprain 
■pcriiaps  neither  difficult  nor  complicated, 
^  discrimination  of  the  accident  in  the 
^  instance  is  sometimes  by  no  means 
^  even  to  a  surgeon ;  for  when  much 
Mling  has  supervened,  and  when  every 
*Ii^  movement  is  torture  to  a  patient, 
we  is  much  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  de- 
pMOQ  respecting  the  exact  nature  of  the 
i^itty,  and  in   deciding   whether   or  not 
^ipmin  is  complicated  with  more  or  less 
Hctvre  or  displacement.     On  this  account 
^ii  desirable  tnat  these  accidents  should  be 
^It  examined  bv  a  medical  man ;  for  it  is 
^iite,  after  weeks  of  poulticing,  and  band- 
Hit^  and  rubbing,  to  find  out  that  the  so- 
Jljita  iprain  is  a  fracture  or  dislocation. 
^^  tweiUng  of  a  sprain  is  sometimes  co- 
^l^lttt,  but  more  generally  it  is  coloured 
«Qai  the  efiusion  of  blood  under  the  skin ; 
HJtiiis  is  gradually  absorbed  in  the  process 
^cnre,  the  variation  from  **  black  and  blue  " 
"piaith  and  to  yellow,  &c.  takes  place 
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proof  spirit  is  added  to  ensure  keeping,  and 
the  whole  is  filtered.  The  syrup  of  squills 
is  made  by  dissolying  three  and  a-half 
pounds  of  refined  sugar  in  a  pint  of  squill- 
Tinegar  by  the  aid  of  gentle  heat.  Its  dose 
is  from  one  to  two  drachms.  Squill  in 
powder  is  better  purchased  ready  prepared ; 
It  requires  to  be  very  carefully  secured  in  a 
well-stopped  bottle,  and  to  be  kept  in  a  dry 
place,  otherwise  it  qtdckly  becomes  useless 
nrom  damp.  The  common  squill  pill  is 
oftoi  used,  but  in  many  cases  irritates  and 
increases  cough  instead  of  relieTing.  The 
author  has  found  the  expectorant  pill,  for 
which  a  prescription  is  given  imder  article 
"Pill,"  much  more  generally  useful.  In 
dropsy  of  the  abdomen,  a  liniment  com- 
posed of  two  parts  of  soap-liniment,  and 
one  part  of  tincture  of  squUls,  rubbed  into 
the  skin  to  the  extent  of  two  drachms,  twice 
or  thrice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  is  said  to 
be  serviceable. 

Kefer  to^Expeetorants, 

SQUINT.— This  tuipleasant  defect,  when 
permanent,  arises  from  contraction  or  per- 
manent shortening  of  one  of  the  "straight" 
muscles  of  the  eye-ball. — See  Eye,  The 
squint  may  be  congenital,  or,  at  least,  may 
appear  very  shorUy  after  birth;  in  many 
instances,  however,  it  dates  from  teething, 
especially  if  that  phase  of  infiEuit  life  has 
been  accompanied  with  any  tendency  to 
convulsions  ;  it  may  also  arise  from  irrita- 
tion in  the  intestmes,  caused  either  by 
worms  or  by  indigestible  food.  Indeed,  in 
some  chilcbren,  the  first  and  invariable 
symptom  of  their  becoming  disordered  is 
the  occurrence  of  squinting.  In  some  cases, 
squinting  appears  simply  to  be  the  result 
of  bad  habits.  Squintmg  comes  on  in  some 
of  the  stages,  especially  the  later  ones,  of 
disease  of  the  brain,  such  as  acute  water 
in  the  head. 

If  squinting  in  a  child  is  suspected  to 
arise  from  irritation  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels,  or  from  any  cause,  such  as  that  of 
teething,  the  primary  occasion  of  the  dis- 
order is  of  course  to  be  removed  as  far  as 
possible :  when  no  such  origin  is  assignable, 
and  when  the  defect,  whe^er  temporary  or 
permanent,  appears  to  be  the  result  of  habit, 
the  best  corrective,  probably,  is  to  cover 
over  the  unaffected  ere  for  a  certain  period 
every  day,  so  that  the  child  in  using  the 
other  shall  be  compelled  by  an  exertion,  if 
it  possibly  can  be  done,  to  direct  it  into  the 
proper  axis  of  vision,  frt>m  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  squint,  it  is  thrown  out.  When 
squinting  remains  as  a  permanent  defect, 
the  only  efiectual  remedy  is  the  operation 
which   some  years  airo  was  so  much 
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This  operation  consiBts  simply  in  cattinjg 
through  the  muscle,  the  contracted  condi- 
tion of  which  occasions  the  squint.     No 
sooner  is  it  perfectly  divided,  than,  in  a  suc- 
cessful case,  the  other  muscles  at  once  draw 
the  eye  to,  and  retain  it  In,  the  right  direc- 
tion— the  divided  muscle  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time  contracting  adhesion  to  the  eye- 
ball further  back  thui  its  original  attach- 
ment,  and  so  restoring   and  maintaining 
the  balance  of  action.    The  operation  is  in 
itself  a  trifling  one,  but  is  not  successful  in 
all  cases :  in  some  it  has  occuired,  that  the 
muscle  antagonistic  to  the  one  divided  in 
the  operation,  acts  too  strongly,  dravringthe 
eye  as  much  in  one  direction  as  it  had  before 
inclined  to  the  other;  oUier  cases,  althoii|^ 
apparently  cured  for  a  time,  are  again  i0t 
to  relapse  to  their  former  condition.    StiU, 
eyen  with  these  drawbacks,  the  operation 
relieves  many  frtmi  an  unsightly  ana  moDOj' 
ing  defect,  and  as  it  always  requires  the  sid 
of  a  surgeon  for  its  perrormance,  he  must 
decide  as  to  the  probability  of  its  afRordiiij^ 
prospect  of  permanent  cure.     Squinting  ii 
generally  inward  towards  the  nose,  bemc 
caused   by    contraction   of    the    intenuu 
straight   muscle;    it   may,    however,  be 
either  outward   or  upward,  if  the  coixc- 
sponding  muscles  are  affected. 

Refer  to — Vision. 

STAB.— See  Wounds. 

STAMMERma.— See  Speech. 

STARCH.— See  Fecula, 

STARVATION.— Deprivation  of  food, 
either  total  or  partial.  Under  article  "Food" 
it  has  been  pomted  out,  that  nourishxnentis 
or  ought  to  have  reference  in  its  composi- 
tion to  two  distinct  ends — the  nonridunest 
of  the  bodily  tissues,  and  the  maintentficc 
of  animal  temperature;  moreover,  in  the 
above  and  other  articles — **  Debility,'*  ^ 
—it  has  been  shown,  that  to  the  Istter-the 
support  of  the  heat  of  the  body— all  o^ 
considerations  must  give  way,  rar  tMt  foA 
must  be  found,  and  if  it  be  not  furnished  I7 
periodical  supplies  of  food,  it  vrill  betikfl> 
from  the  component  tissues  of  the  body  » 
long  as  these  are  capable  of  affording  i'' 
every  inspiration  of  me  starving  mso,  iiB- 
parts  to  his  blood  the  oxygen  which  is tobe 
hurried  to  the  consumption  of  hii  wtit^ 
and  momentarily  wasting  ti^wufts,  every  cs* 
piration  gives  out  the  carbonic  acid  if^ 
vapour,  me  smoke  of  the  furnace  wi^ 
which,  like  a  steamer  at  sea  run  short  ^ 
coal,  ia  forced  to  consume  its  intei*'* 
framework,  in  the  effort  to  carry  the  hvO  ^ 
the  haven  of  safety :  the  animal  temp''*' 
ture  must  be  maintained,  or  the  pel** 
dies ;  hour  by  hour,  tissue  after  tinn^  ** 
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—and  horn  by  hour  the  alow  wasting  of  star- 
Tation  goes  on,  till,  either  relief  comes  in  the 
shape  of  nouzishment,  or  till  the  last  avail- 
able tisanes  have  been  exhausted,  and  the 
person  dies,  chiefly  of  cold.  The  fat,  in  the 
above  process,  goes  first — its  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  fundsh  the  readiest  fuel,  die  most 
easily  Domed  material;  the  muscles  next 
yield  and  become  soft  and  wasted,  the 
nerrons  system  falls  before  the  pressure  of 
seceaaity,  and  with  it  mental  power ;  deli- 
xinm  fln«T»*^  and  the  vital  power  of  resisting 
the  ordinary  processes  of  decay  is  lost. 

A  little  consideration  of  the  above  will 
ihow,  that  the  process  of  starvation  must 
be  modified  by  various  contingent  circum- 
rtinces,  more  particularly  the  condition  of 
the  body  aa  regards  fat,  &c.    This  internal 
iqiplj-  of  fuel,  so  to  speak — were  the  simple 
dienncal  changes  incmrred  in  maintaining 
luatODly  to  be  considered— would  make  the 
fitttaatman  the  best  resistant  to,  and  longest 
lifer  under,  circumstances  of  starvation. 
Hiis,  however,  vnll  scarcely  hold  good ;  for 
toe  seems  to  be  a  power  of  endurance  in 
the  constitution — in  the  nervous  system — 
of  some,  apparently  a  less  susceptibility  in 
the  tissues  to  give  way,  that  enables  them 
to  withstand  a  greater  extent  of  privation 
thin  those  who,  according  to  the  chemical 
thiGory  alone,  ought  to  last  the  longest. 
Again,    external    temperature'  influences 
greatly  the  effects  of  privation  of  food  upon 
Buoi.     As  shown  under  article   *'  Cold" 
ind  others,  a  man  exposed  to  low  tempera- 
ton  requires  food,  not  only  more  abun- 
dtntly,  but  of  a  more  nutrient  character,  to 
prcwne  him  in  health,  than  an  individual 
nnxoonded  by  and  breathing  a  warm  atmo- 
sphere:  it  follows,  therefore,  that  a  man 
ocpoied  to  cold,  breathing  a  cold  air,  and 
Ci^edally  if  ill-clad,  vrill  be  much  more 
^tieUy  starved  to  death  than  imdcr  the 
ivvcne  circumstances.    The  above  obser- 
^vtions,  especially  if  taken  in  connexion 
^  the  articles  referred  to,  must  make  it 
cltv,  that  starvation  is,  in  fact,  the  chemical 
ittioa  of  the  component  particles  of  the  tis- 
MM  of  the  animal  body,  with  the  oxygen  of 
^  atmosphere  carried  through  that  body 
V  the  blood,  and  that  the  process  is  accele- 
rated by  whatever  increases  the  amount  of 
^ygen  taken  in  by  the  lungs,  whether  it 
«M  edld,  which  gives  a  greater  amount  of 
^^xysm  in  a  given  volume  of  the  atmosphere, 
^  exaciae,  which  increases  the  rapidity  of 
^  xespin^tory  process,  and  at  the  same 
tpae  the  consumption  of  the  muscular  par- 
^^intiie  performance  of  motion.— >See 

,  Hinpay,  eases  of  starvation,  from  actual 
*^hifity  to  procure  food»  are  not  frequent 


in  tills  coimtry;  but  medical  men  often 
witness  an  approach  to  a  state  of  starvation 
in  the  progress  of  diseases,  of  fever  espe- 
cially, when  patients  lie  for  a  great  length 
of  time  without  taking  food,  ui  such  cases 
it  occurs,  that  at  last  the  patient  is  actually 
in  danger  of  periBhing  from  starvation,  or 
rather  from  cold ;  the  animal  temperature 
begins  to  sink  in  consequence  of  the  fiiel 
tissues  of  the  frame  being  all  used  up. 
Much,  indeed,  may  be  done  to  ward  off  this 
condition  by  the  employment  of  strong 
broths,  and  of  gelatinous  materials,  which, 
by  entering  tiie  olood,  furnish  materials  fox 
heating,  and  so  protect  the  tissues ;  but,  after 
a  certain  point,  these  are  insufficient,  ana 
nothing  but  alcohol  wUl  do ;  nothing  but 
spirit,  with  its  readily  combustible  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  vnll  give  a  chance  of  life  to 
"  him  who  ib  ready  to  perish"  frt>m  the  star- 
vation of  disease. 

Starvation  has  to  be  viewed  as  it  takes 
place  under  total  deprivation  of  food,  and 
as  it  occurs  under  an  inadequate  supply. 
In  the  first  of  these,  ''  there  is  pain  at  the 
stomach,  relieved  by  pressure,  the  counte- 
nance is  pale  and  cadaverous,  the  eyes  wild 
and  glistenine,  the  breath  hot,  the  mouth 
parched  and  ory,  and  the  strength  is  pros- 
trated. After  a  time  the  body  exhales  a 
foetid  odour,  the  mucous  membranes  at  the 
outlets  inflame,  and  life  clopes  in  delirium 
or  convulsions."* 

In  that  ffradual  starvation  produced  by  de- 
ficiency of  food,  the  symptoms  seem  to  be 
chiefly  referable  to  depression  of  the  nervous 
system,  both  the  ordinary  sensations  and 
mental  powers  being  in  some  respects 
blunted,  although  at  me  same  time  nervous 
irritability  is  present,  and  perhaps  mental 
disorder.  Dr.  B.  Holland,  who  has  written 
on  the  subject,  thus  describes  the  condition 
resulting  from  continued  deficiency  of  food : 
"  The  state  is  indicated  by  a  sallow  and 
din^  appearance  of  the  skin,  a  soft  and 
flabby  feeling  of  the  flesh,  more  or  less  ema- 
ciation, general  debQity,  feebleness  of  the 
circulation,  and  swelling  of  the  ankles.  The 
stomach  becomes  disordered,  the  appetite 
defective,  the  digestion  impaired.  The  indi- 
vidual feels  languid  and  desponding,  is  soon 
fatigued,  incapable  of  exertion,  and  has  an 
irresistible  disposition  to  fall  asleep,  from 
which  he  is  apt  to  wake  suddenly  and  in  a 
fright  The  body  is  easily  chilled,  breath- 
lessness  and  palpitation  are  experienced 
after  slight  exertion,  attacks  of  giddiness, 
noise  in  the  ears,  and  transient  blindness, 
are  common,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  forlorn 
and  dejected  aspect  of  countenance  which 

*  Ttkjlot^  Jmritpmdtnce. 
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is  Ttr^  characteristic/'  The  abo^e  symp- 
toms m  a  seyere  foim  occur  in  those  who 
are  so  unfortunately  placed  as  actually  to 
want  bread ;  in  a  minor  form  they  are  met 
with  in  those  who  for  some  reason  accuse 
tom  themselves  to  take  too  little  nourish- 
ment, either  as  regards  quantity  or  quality. 

When  total  deprivation  of  rood  has  ex- 
tended even  to  twenty-four  hours — ^when 
partial  deprivation  has  gone  so  &r  as  to 
produce  pain  at  the  stomach,  and  marked 
debility — return  to  a  proper  supply  of  nou- 
rishing food  must  be  very  graaual;  the 
stomach  and  its  sources  of  nervous  stimula- 
tion partake  of  the  general  depression,  and 
are  no  more  fit  for  much  exertion  than  the 
rest  of  the  body ;  consequently,  food  must 
be  giyen  in  small  quantity,  and  in  such  a 
form  as  will  most  easily  enter  the  circula- 
tion, such  as  good  broths  along  with  a  small 
proportion  of  alcoholic  stimulant,  Tery  care- 
nilly  given,  and  wanned.  When  partial 
8tar\'ation  or  continued  deficiency  of  food 
lias  been  in  operation  for  some  time,  it  la^rs 
the  individuid  open  to  the  attacks  of  epi- 
demic  and  endemic  disease,  and,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  disease, 
as  observed  in  the  "  £ish  fiever"  which 
followed  the  famine. 

STAYS.— See  EdueaHon, 

STEAM.— See  Heat — /nAofofMm— Pou/- 
Heet  Sfc, 

STEEL.— See  Iron, 

STERNUM— the  breast-bone  to  which 
the  collar-bones  and  ribs  are  attached  ante- 
riorly.— See  Chest,  Riba,  j;e.  It  consists  of 
three  separate  pieces. 

STERTOR^or  Stertorous  Breathing 
— is  very  similar  to  snoring.  It  occurs  in 
apoplexy,  and  on  the  approach  of  death 
m>m  other  diseases. 

STETHOSCOPE.— See  AuscuUation, 

STEWING— which  is  the  slow  cooking 
of  food  by  heat  which  does  not  reach  the 
boiling  point,  renders  meat  peculiarly  diges- 
tible ;  and,  moreover,  as  Uie  juice  of  the 
meat,  or  gravy,  is  most  usually  eaten  with 
the  meat,  the  whole  nutriment  is  preserved. 
Stewing  may,  of  course,  be  rendered  inju- 
rious to  some  invalids  by  the  addition  of 
much  fatty  matter,  or  by  that  of  yegetables. 

STICKINQ  PLASTER  — also  called 
Adhesive  or  Dlachtlow  Plaster. — See 
Dressing — Plaster,  ^e, 

STIFF^OINT.— See  Anehylosis, 

STILL-BORN.  —  See  Child-bed-^  ChiU 
dren,  ore,  

STmUXANTS,  QENERAL.— See  Ex- 
iitement  and  ExeitarUt, 

STIMULANTS.    ALCOHOLIC— Tbm- 

PBRANCB  AND   ToTAL  ABSTINENCE — InTBM- 


FERANOB. 


Alooholie  stimulants  are  claased  as  Fer« 
mented  and  Distilled.    The  porincipal  Fer- 
mented liquors  in  use  in  this  country  are 
grs^evrines — domestic  or  home-made  wfaiet 
— hquors  from  the  fbrmented  juice  of  the 
apple  or  pear,  cider  and  perry ;  and  mah 
liquors   from   various    grains,    principally 
barley.    To  these  might  be  added  many 
more  made  and  used  among  different  nations 
according   to  the   materials  within   their 
reach.    I)istilled  liquors  are  not  less  nume- 
rous than  the  fermented ;  for  man  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  has  taxed  his  ingenuity, 
and    generally  vrith  success,  to  mid  the 
means  for  their  manu£Mtaire.      Hie  dis- 
tilled  liquors    most  commonly  in  use  in 
Britain,  are  brandy,  whisky,  apn,  and  mm, 
or  preparations  from  these;   out,  like  the 
fermented  liquors,    many   other  alcoholic 
products  of  distillation  are  used  in  different 
countries,  according  as  tiieir  natural  pro- 
ducts offer  fSEicilities  for  their   foxmatum. 
Distilled   liquors  contain  a    much  larger 
proportion  of  alcohol  than  those  which  nt 
simply   fermented;    indeed,    alcohol  and 
water  make  up  their  constatution,  the  pecn- 
liar  flayour  of  each  depending  chiefly  on 
the  essential  oils,  or  etners,  deriyed  from 
the  materials  from  which  they  are  distilled. 
As  the   special  characters  of  the  yarioni 
alcoholic  liquors  in  use  are  entered  into 
under  their  separate  articles,  the  foUowinc 
observations  are  directed  to  the  action  a 
alcoholic  stimulants,  genenzUy,  upon  man, 
and  to  their   employment  by  him— their 
**  use  and  abuse.       JPure  alcohol  itself— 
see  Alcohol — is  ranked  among  the  nareotioo- 
acrid  poisons.    If  a  large  quantity  of  itnog 
spirit,  or  of  alcohol,  be  quickly  taken  into 
the  stomach,  it  may  cause  immediate  iea&i ; 
indeed,  many  deaths  from,  this  cause  an  (V 
record,  and  are  frequently  noticed  in  the 
public  prints,  as  the  result  of  foohdl  <t> 
tempts  to  drink  a  large  amount  of  stroof 
liquor  in  a  given  time.    If,  in  such  cases, 
death  does  not  immediately  ensue,  total 
insensibility  generally  supeiyenes,  lastn^ 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  either  tenni- 
nating  in  recovery,  or  passing  into  ^Kiplec^ 
stupor.    In  these  cases  of  poisoning  ^ 
alcohol  undoubtedly  acts  in  the  first  iD* 
stance  by  giving  a  shock  to  the  nernntf 
system  through  the  stomach,  similar  to  tb||| 
which  is  produced  by  a  blow  on  the  pit  " 
the  stomach,  or  by  a  draught  of  odd  wat0 
taken  by  a  person  in  a  state  of  heat  voA 
exhaustion.     And,  secondly,  it  acts  upoi^ 
the  system  genenUly,  and  especially  o^ 
the  brain,  in  consequence  of  its  absoipt|^ 
into  the  circulation.    When  this  thwBT^^ 
occurs,  it  produces  the  phenomena  obao^ 
in  aggravated  intoxication.    To  the  ivtwv 
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**  Intozieatioii"  tba  reader  is  referred  for 
llnther  information.  There  can  be  no 
q[ae8tion  that  in  the  form  aboye  stated,  of 
ecmcentrated  or  of  pure  alcohol,  this  agent 
acts  as  a  poison ;  but  to  deduce  from  this, 
aa  is  fireauently  done,  the  assumption,  that 
under  all  forms,  and  in  any  dilutions  or 
eombinations,  alcohol  is  a  poison,  is  so 
HlMical  diat  it  scarce  deserves  refutation. 

Tne   dSTect   of  a  moderate    quantity  of 
dilated  spirit,  or  of  wine  or  malt  liquor,  is 
very  diffn^nt  from  that  of  poisonous  irritant 
doses  of  alcohol — as  different  as  the  scorch- 
ing flame  is  from  fentle  heat.    When  a 
Boderate  quantity  of  diluted  alcoholic  fluid, 
s«ch  as  wine  or  malt  liquor,  is  swallowed 
by  a  person  in  health,  there  generally  ensues 
a  feeling  of  warmth  in  and  around  the 
stomach,  which  is  gradually  diffused  over 
tibe  whole  body,  and  is  accompanied  with 
ifight  increase  of   muscular  and  nervous 
enogy,  the  functions  generally  being  more 
setivciy  performed,  and  the  mental  power 
increased.  Such  may  be  called  the  salutary 
dfeets  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  stimu- 
huit.      If  the   bounds  of  moderation   be 
pissed,  the    stimulation  is  increased,  the 
pobe  quickened,  the  cheek  flushed,  and  the 
mind  excited  in  excess :  if  the  quantity  of 
itimnlant    is  still    further    increased,   "  a 
decree  of  torpor  is  induced,  both  mental 
nd  bodily ;  perception  is  blunted,  there  is 
i  general  languor,  giddiness,  and  obscurity 
of  vision,  inc^erence  of  ideas,  and  incapa- 
bility of  exercising  volition ;  Uie  person  is 
"drmik,"  and  eiuier  sinks  into  a  state  of 
•oomolence — half  sleep,  half  stupor— or,  by 
beeoming  sick  and  vomiting,  recovers  his 
•eases  quickly,  sometimes  at  once.     The 
tmount  of  stimulation  caused  by  alcoholic 
inids,  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the 
ttrcsigth  of  the  dose,  but  also  in  some  degree 
Mcozding  to  the  habits  of  the  individual ;  for 
titere  is  no  question  that  those  who  habitually 
drink  strong  wines  or  spirits,  derive  little  if 
i&T  stimulation  from  the  weaker  alcoholic 
dimks ;  moreover,  some  conditions  of  the 
•yitem  modify  greatly  the  stimulant  power 
i  alcohol.    In  spasm,  in  feunting,  in  de- 
^lessed  states  of  the  system,  from  fever  or 
other  such  causes,  persons  often  take  vrith 
iearcely  perceptible  effect,  doses  of  wine  or 
•pirit,  which  at  other  times  would  put  them 
ti  a    state  of  intense  intoxication.      Al- 
though, however,  habit  enables  individuals 
to  consume    alcoholic    drinks    in    greater 
<{uantity,  and  of  greater  strength,  it  by  no 
Hieans  foUows  that  this  is  done  with  impu^ 
Hity :  if  excess  is  habitually  indulged  in, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  be- 
comes diseased,  as  the  effect  of  a  continued 
Ww  state  of  inflammation,  and  even  the  other 
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coats  of  the  oxgan  undergo  changes  of 
structure  and  indurations,  which  occasion- 
ally degenerate  into  cancer;  at  Uie  same 
time  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems, 
and  the  secreting  organs  generally,  espe- 
cially the  liver  and  kidneys,  are  apt  to  su&r 
seriously. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  excitement,  intoxication 
and  stupefaction,  depend  upon  absorption 
of  the  fluid  into  the  blood,  this  havinff  been 
found  to  take  place  very  rapidly ;  uiat  is 
to  say,  the  alcohol  passes  as  alcohol  into 
the  blood,  and  circulates  as  alcohol  in  the 
vital  fluid,  till  it  is  got  rid  of  by  the  usual 
processes  of  chemical  change  and  of  excre- 
tion. During  this  circulation,  the  most 
evident  effects  of  alcohol  are  exerted  in  Uie 
nervous  sjrstem ;  nor  can  this  be  matter  of 
surprise,  considering  that  after  death  from 
drinking  spirit — gin — largely,  there  has 
been  found  within  the  brain  "  a  quantity  of 
limpid  fluid  distinctly  impregnated  with 
gin,  both  to  the  sense  of  sme&  and  taste, 
and  even  to  the  test  of  inflammability." 
Moreover,  there  appears  to  be  some  special 
relation  existing  between  the  nerve  tissues 
and  alcohol. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon 
the  blood,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  detail  the 
various  observations  which  have  been  made. 
One  thing,  however,  appears  to  be  well  con- 
firmed, '^^ich  is,  that  the  effect  of  inter- 
mixture of  alcohol  tends  to  keep  up  a 
venous  condition — see  Aeration — Blood-— ai 
the  circulatiiur  fluid  for  a  considerable  time. 
According  to  Dr.  Prout,  after  taking  alcohol, 
the  excretion  of  parbonic  acid  from  the 
lungs  is  at^rt^  diminished ;  languor,  yawn- 
ing, and  drowsiness  being  the  consequence. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  tnat  the  above  effect 
of  alcohol  is  in  great  measure  owing  to  the 
elements  of  the  spirit  combininff  with  oxy* 
sen  in  the  body,  and  that  its  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen are  given  off  ultimately  as  carbonic 
acid  and  water.  *'  The  oxygen  which  has 
accomplished  this  change  must  have  been 
taken  from  the  arterial  blood ;  for  we  know  of 
no  channel,  save  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
by  which  oxygen  can  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  the  body."  "The  oxvgen  thus 
abstracted  from  the  arterial  blood  to  com- 
bine with  the  Omenta  of  alcohol,  would, 
under  other  circumstances,  have  combined 
with  the  atoms  of  the  muscular  and  othet 
tissues,  giving  rise  to  development  of  mus- 
cular force,  consequently,  in  this  way,  mus- 
cular power  is  rather  niminished ;  there  is 
languor.  This  statement  mav  seem  at  va- 
riance vrith  a  former  one,  tnat  alcoholic 
stimulants  give  rise  to  increased  muscular 
energy    Both  statements  are  true,  it  is  ciz« 
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enmstances  only  which  alter  the  effects. 
ThiB  is  proTed  by  practical  experience,  thus : 
— ^If  an  individual  in  good  health,  making 
active  exertion  in  the  open  air,  especially 
if  it  be  cold,  or  if  he  be  perspiring  freely  in 
warm  air,  consumes  a  moderate  quantity  of 
alcoholic  fluid,  he  experiences  the  excitant 
effect ;  that  is  to  say,  the  special  stimulation 
of  the  alcohol  upon  the  nervous  system  is 
experienced ;  but  the  activity  of  both  the 
respiratory  and  circulating  systems,  and  the 
consequent  increased  supply  of  oxygen 
throughout  the  body  genendly,  coxmteract 
the  chemical  effect  of  tiie  spirit  elements  on 
the  blood,  thev  do  not  permit  the  venous 
state  above  alluded  to  to  be  formed.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  person  keeping  quiet  in 
the  house,  especially  if  the  air  be  warm  and 
ventilation  deficient,  takes  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  alcoholic  fluid,  how  quickly  does 
he  become  languid,  sleepy,  and  unfit  for 
exertion,  either  mental  or  bodUy.  In  this 
case,  even  vrithout  alcohol,  the  circum- 
stances were  such  as  to  favour  carbonic 
accumulation  in  the  blood,  and  vrith  it  mus- 
cular inactivity  and  mental  hebetude ;  it  is, 
therefore,  much  more  likely  that  these 
symptoms  will  occur  when  the  alcoholic 
influence  is  added.  A  clear  understanding 
of  the  foregoing  remarks  vnll  explain  much 
of  the  usual  effects  of  alcoholic  fluid,  ob- 
served either  in  one's  own  person,  or  in  that 
of  others.  It  is  only  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind,  that  the  fijrst  effects  are  those  of  spe- 
cial excitement  of  the  nervous  system, 
giving  increased  activity  through  that  sys- 
tem to  every  function  of  the  Uving  boay ; 
but  that  this  special  excitement  is  apt  to 
be  interfered  with  by  the  chemical  effect 
exerted  by  the  elements  of  the  spirit  on  the 
blood  as  above  described,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording as  circumstances  facilitate  or  not 
the  introduction  of  oxygen  into  the  vital 
fluid,  and  its  transmission  throughout  the 
frame.  Here  attention  may  be  drawn,  as  it 
has  in  other  articles  in  this  work,  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  substitution  of  the  alcoholic 
elements  for  those  of  the  bodily  tissues  in 
exhausted  states  of  the  frtune,  as  in  fever, 
&c.— see  Starvation — the  animal  tempera- 
ture being  maintained  by  the  artificial 
''alcoholic  fuel,*'  so  to  speak,  when  the 
ordinary  tissues  are  exhausted. 

The  less  palpable  effects  exerted  by  alco- 
hol upon  men  who  work  out  of  doors,  than 
upon  those  whose  employment  is  of  a  more 
confining  nature,  probably  influences  in 
some  despree  the  statistics  of  its  consump- 
tion, ana  for  this  reason  Dr.  Guy  states, 
"  that  men  who  work  out  of  doors  are  more 
addicted  to  drinking  than  men  who  are  em- 
ployed  witlun   doors."     If  the  palpable 

*  Recent  ■tatlftks  have  afforded  an  orerwhelmlng  mati  of  erfdenoe  to  prove  that  the  diatribatloii  «f 
ardent  iptrUe  in  the  army,  nnlcaa  aa  a  nedldDe.  ia  altogether  anwiie;  aa  it  ia  foand  that  beafclea  the  bad 
effect,  eapedally  upon  the  jooof ,  In  leading  to  immorality  of  aU  sorta,  onr  aoldlera  an  not  anablad  to  bear 
heat  or  cold  or  fatlgne  ao  weU  aa  whan  aa  t^fpropriaU  tUet  mhm  ia  given  with  aom«  agrnahia  aribalitalsfor 
apirita. 
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general  effects  are  not  so  great  in  the  fonnes 
as  in  the  latter,  it,  however,  by  no  meant 
holds  good  that  excess  may-  not  give  risi 
to  an  equal  amount  of  local  ixgury  to  th( 
digestive  and  other  organs. 

The  effect  of  alcoholic  fluids  upon  fhi 
digestive  oreans  and  their  fiinctiona,  hai 
been  the  sumect  of  much  discussion  anc 
observation.  In  the  case  of  St.  Martin,— Be< 
Digestion — ^Dr.  Beaumont  observed  that  era 
under  the  stimulation  of  ordinary  food,  bul 
in  greatly  increased  intensity  ix  extra  sti* 
muu  were  taken,  "  the  colour  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach  changed  from  i 
pale  pink  to  a  deep  red."  The  actual  efEseti 
of  flJcohol  upon  ^e  digestive  functions  pio- 
bably  vary  according  to  the  amount  and 
strength  of  the  fluid  taken,  and  upon  the 
habits  of  the  individual.  That  immoderate 
doses  of  strong  wine  or  spirit  interfere  with 
digestion  is,  perhaps,  correct ;  but  that  the 
moderate  employment  of  alcoholic  beve- 
rages with  their  meals,  is  requisite  to  enaUe 
many  persons  to  digest  their  food  propedy, 
is  perfectly  certain,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  experience  of  medical  men  generally.^ 
See  Digestion.  The  requirement  may  not^ 
perhaps,  be  that  of  a  person  in  the  full  vigour 
of  healUi,  and  placed  in  healthy  drcum- 
stances  ;  it  is,  however,  one  which  we  find 
closely  linked  with  the  every*day  life  and 
constitution  of  a  large  numoer  of  persons 
in  this  civilized^  artificial,  community  of 
Britain;  such  being  the  case,  it  is  folly  to 
ignore  its  existence. 

At  the  same  time,  although  the  admissi- 
bility, and  in  many  cases  the  necessity,  of  a 
moderate  allowance  of  alcoholic  beverage, 
is  contended  for  as  necessary  to  per&t 
digestion  under  the  circumstances  named* 
it  ought  never  to  be  forgot  that  the  immo- 
derate use,  the  abuse  of  these  stimuli  exertt 
the  most  serious  effects  upon  organs  with 
which  they  come  so  immediately  in  contact, 
the  effects,  moreover,  being  aggravated 
rather  by  the  concentration  of  the  spirit  in 
the  fluid  usually  drank,  than  by  its  gross 
amount.  Ardent  spirits,  drank  regulany  to 
excess,  exemplify  the  baneful  influence  most 
strikingly  ;*  the  most  usual  consequences 
being,  as  already  mentioned,  a  low  degree 
of  ii^ammation  of  the  stomach,  followed 
by  thickening  of  its  coats,  and  great  impair- 
ment of  its  digestive  power;  and  fdoog 
with  these,  frequently,  hemorrhage  from  the 
bowels.  The  close  connexion  of  the  liver 
with  the  stomach,  both  in  situation,  frine- 
tion,  and  vascular  communication,  renders 
it  liable  to  be  affected  equally  with  the 
latter  organ,  and,  in  fact,  the  liver-affectioB 
of  drunkards,  the  "  gin-drinker's  liver"  see 
Liver — w  matter  of  popular  informatkm. 
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Hug  affection,  mdreoyer,  is  liable  to  be  in- 
ereaaed  by  a  warm  climate,  and  a  most  re- 
markable diminution  in  the  occurrence  and 
iatalitT  of  lirer  complaints  among  the  troops 
in  Inoia,  has  been  proved,  statistically,  to 
follow  the  abridgment  of  the  allowance  of 
ipiriti.    Again,  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  a 
fieonent  consequence  of  the  abuse  of  alco- 
ImJic  fluids,  and  with  the  kidneys  the  urinary 
orgins  are  usually  implicated.    The  lungs, 
the  heart,  the  artmal  system  generally,  are 
not  exempt  from  the  eril  influence.    Sir 
James  Clark  remarks,  "  that  the  abuse  of 
ipiritiious  liquors  among  the  lower  classes 
in  this  country,  is  productive  of  tuberculous 
diaetae — consumption  *-•  to  an  extent  far 
beyond  what  is  usually  imaged,"  and  that 
mot  onl^  is  the  tainted  constitution  acquired 
bjr  th0  mdividual,  but  that  it  is  transmitted 
inth  neat  certainty  to  the  offispring.    Not 
oofy,  however,  is  the  physical  effect  trans- 
nutted,  but  the  mental  and  moral  taint  are 
lolflLewise ;  too  often  there  is  an  inborn  love 
of  intemperance,  which,  if  indulged,  adds 
imoMnsety  increased  power  to  the  physical 
«TQ-~the  drunken  child  of  a  drunken  parent 
a  generally  much  the  shortest  lived  of  the 
two.    Moreover,  the  child  of  a  drunkard  is 
wry  apt  to  be  deficient  in  intellect,  and  not 

Tobabhr  idiotic, 
the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  injuri- 
oa  totiie  body,  equally  so  is  it  to  the  mani- 
fatations  and  tendencies  of  the  mind.  Pass- 
ing over  the  milder  forms  of  excitement,  we 
fcul,imder  the  influence  of  excess,  that 
&CQltj  which  keeps  the  wiU  subordinate  to 
the  judgment  weakened,  or  for  the  time 
^Mtrajed ;  there  is  produced,  in  fact,  a  state 
of  temporary  insamty ;  and  so  close  is  the 
ieNmolance«  that,  as  remarked  by  an  es- 
tNoed  writer,*  there  is  simulated  *<  the 
nring  deUrium,  the  maudlin  sensibility 
end  |rouidle8s  apprehensions  of  the  melan- 
^Kdic,  the  bloodthirstiness  of  the  homi- 
<^dal,  the  cunning  desperation  of  the  sui- 
cidal maniac ;  the  prostration  of  the  moral 
^MUnp;  the  infliation  of  the  mind  with 
^^miODs  as  to  dignity,  wealth  and  know- 
^^^ ;  and  finally,  in  the  last  state  of  in- 
toxicalion,  may  be  noticed,  the  gradual  dis- 
*Ppetruice  of  every  manifestation  of  reason, 
^1^  die  vacant  gaze  and  drivelling  smile 
"*ve  far  the  moment  stamped  upon  the 
J^Hiatenance  the  fearAil  inanity  of  idiocy. 
°*oce,  duoi,  a  single  dose  of  an  mtoxicating 
"^Wtanee  possesses  tiie  power  of  tempo- 
^^^  disordering  the  intellect,  pervertmg 
^  nwial  sentiments,  and  even  wnollv  sup- 
P'BObg  the  operations  of  the  mind,  it  is 
>ot  wonderful  that  the  continued  use  of 


*  Dr.  Bobiaeon. 


such  agents  should  frequently  induce  per- 
manent mental  derangement.  Continuance 
in  that  habit  may  occasion  this  effect  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  We  possess  no  data 
b^  which  to  estimate  its  iimuence  in  pre- 
disposing to  insanity;  we  can,  however, 
readilv  conceive  that  it  must  be  very  con- 
siderable. It  is  found  that  the  minds  of 
persons  who  have  once  laboured  under  an 
attack  of  mania,  are  ever  afterwards  more 
liable  to  excitement,  and  less  capable  of 
preserving  their  equilibrium  whilst  exposed 
to  disturbing  influences,  than  those  which 
have  never  deviated  from  a  healthy  state. 
We  have  seen  that  each  fit  of  intoxication 
is,  in  fact,  a  temporary  attack  of  insanity. 
We  notice  in  every-day  life  how  frequently 
the  intellects  of  habitual  drunkards  become 
impaired,  and  knowing  these  things,  we 
cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  an  exces- 
sive use  of  intoxicating  substances  will  in 
time  so  enfeeble  the  mind  as  to  render  it 
incapable  of  bearing  ordinary  sources  of 
disturbance,  and  thus  act  as  a  powerful 
predisposing  cause  of  insanity." 

Dr.  Joseph  Williams  gives  the  following 
table  as  the  proportion  of  cases  of  insanity 
caused  by  the  "  abuse  of  spirits,"  admitted 
into  various  asylums :— 


Total 

Proportion 

ftdmff- 

catuwd  by 

dona. 

intempo- 
ranoe. 

Charenton       .        •    . 

855 

134 

Bicetre  and  Salp6tridre 

2012 

414 

Bordeaux  .... 

156 

20 

Turin,  1830-81 

158 

17 

Turin,  1831-36 

390 

76 

Gard        .         .       . 

209 

4 

United  States  .      . 

551 

146 

Palermo  . 

189 

9 

Caen 

60 

16 

Dimdee  . 

14 

4 

M.  Parchappe 

167 

46 

M.  Bottex 

288 

54 

5049 

940 

50Z 


Dr.  Robinson  has  drawn  up  a  table, 
showing  the  proportion  which  intemperance 
bears  to  other  causes  of  insanity,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  returns  from  ninety-eight 
asvlums  in  Eneland  and  Wales.  From  the 
table  we  &id  that  intemperance  constitutes 
the  immediate  cause  of  one-seventh  of  the 
cases  contained  in  the  Eni^lish  asylums. 
Dr.  Robinson,  however,  considers  the  pro- 
portion estimated  much  below  the  real 
amount,  which  is  marked  by  various  con- 
tingent circumstances.  Accordingly  anothef 
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cable  is  given,  drawn  up  from  the  xetums 
of  twenty-five  asylums.  From  the  second 
table  we  learn  that  one-fourth  of  the  cases 
of  insanity  admitted  are  referred  to  intem- 
perance alone,  and  to  it,  in  conjunction 
with  vice  and  sensuality,  nearly  one-third. 
It  is  further  remarked,  that  many  of  those 
cases  entered  in  the  tables  as  unknown 
might  be  added  to  the  list. 

Were  it  needful,  much  additional  evi- 
dence on  this  point  might  be  adduced. 

There  is  no  doubt  when  habits  of  intem- 
perance have  reached  a  certain  point,  that 
the  imfortunate  victim  becomes  partly  in- 
sane, at  least  so  much  as  to  become  affected 
with  the  species  of  monomania  to  which 
the  term  dipsomania  has  been  applied.  Sir 
Alexander  Morrison  describes  it  as  a  mor- 
bid craving  for  drink,  which  generally  oc- 
curs at  intervals,  in  which  persons  are 
seized  vnih  an  irresistible  propensity  to 
drink  to  excess,  although  conscious  at  the 
time  of  their  misconduct,  but  are  unable  to 
control  themselves.  Change  of  scene,  con- 
finement, &c.,  effect  a  cure,  but  relapses  are 
very  likely  to  occur  • 

In  the  endeavour,  however,  to  correct, 
either  the  state  of  dipsomania,  or  to  reform  a 
drinker,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  brain 
be  not  affected,  and  mania  or  fatuity  pro- 
duced, by  too  sudden  a  withdrawal  of  the 
accustomed  stimulus.  Andral  relates  the 
case  of  a  man  who,  being  thrown  into  pri- 
son for  theft,  became,  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight,  perfectlv  delirious,  and  was  only 
restored  to  sanity  by  the  physician  allowing 
him  a  small  proportion  of  brandy  daily. 
The  above  might  be  regarded  as  a  case  of 
delirium  tremens ;  but  the  boundary  line 
between  the  latter  disease  and  insanity  is  so 
little  defined,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where 
the  one  ends,  or  where  the  other  begins. 

It  is  under  the  temporary  insane  excite- 
ment, produced  by  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquor, 
whether  purposely  or  accidentally,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  petty,  and  many  of 
the  most  fearful,  crimes  are  perpetrated  by 
man.    M.  Quetelet,  in  his  chapter  on  the 
"  Development  of  the  propensity  to  crime," 
assicus  to  the  excessive  use  of  mtoxicating 
drimes  the  increase  of  crimes  against  pro- 
perty and  person  in  certain  provinces  of 
France.     But  we  need  not  go  out  of  Britain 
to  find  evidences  of  the  effbct  of  the  insane 
excitement  of  drink  in  stimulating  to  crime ;  [ 
every  newspaper,  every  prison  report,  tells  ' 
the  same  tale;  but  perhaps  the  most  con- 
clusive evidence  on  this  subject,  indeed  we  i 
need  no  other,  is  the  collection  of  opinions  , 
expressed  by  many  of  our  eminent  judfes 
on  this  heaa,  who  have  publicly  from  the 
bench  declared  as  their  deliberate  optnioot  | 


individually,  that  drinking  alone  gave  origin 
to  by  fiar  uie  largest  proportion  of  crimes 
that  came  before  them  for  trial—- crimes 
from  which  the  perpetrator  would  have 
shrunk,  but  from  the  (diort-lived  insanity  at, 
intoxication. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  alcoholic  sti- 
muli upon  the  system,  due  attention  must 
always  be  given  to  the  form  in  which  they 
are  taken.  It  is  certain,  that  azdent  spirits 
— which  it  may  be  remarked  shoiild  never 
be  taken  but  as  medicine — will  exert  a  much 
more  irritating  effect  upon  the  nervous  sy^ 
tem,  both  locally  in  the  stomach  and  at 
large,  than  the  fermented  liquora.  It  is 
well  ascertained,  that  a  certain  amount  d 
wine  exerts  less  intoxicating  effect  than 
the  spirit  in  the  same  quantity  of  wine 
would  do,  were  it  separated  by  distillation 
and  then  diluted  with  water ;  and  moreover, 
that  **  different  wines,  although  containing 
the  same  absolute  proportion  of  spirit,  wiu 
be  found  to  vary  very  considerably  in  their 
intoxicating  powers." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  lighter  wiiMS 
of  the  continent,  those  which  contain  no 
more  spirit  than  is  yielded  by  the  sim^ 
fermentation  of  the  grape  juice,  are  quite 
the  most  wholesome,  and  that  the  actioo 
upon  the  system  of  those  stronger  wines, 
such  as  port  and  sherry,  to  which  spirit  has 
been  added,  must  in  some  degree  resemble 
the  action  of  distilled  or  ardent  spirits,  st 
least  it  has  been  proved  that  spirit  artifi- 
cially added  to  a  wine  is  not  united  with  it 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  spirit  fiNrmed  is 
it  by  the  natural  process  of  fomentatiao, 
which  does  not  jrield  above  eij^t  per  cent 
In  considering  the  action  of  the  various 
kinds  of  wine,  however,   tiie  influoice  of 
habit  must  not  be  lost  sight  of;  for  assay 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  stroagt 
dry,  wines,  cannot  change  to  the  lighter  aad 
more  acescent  kinds,  such  as  Uie  Hocks,  ftc-t 
without  risk  of  inducing  discnralered  dig^ 
tion,  a  tendency  to  eravel,  andothorsims^ 
complaints,  wmch,  however,  does  not  pK^ 
vail  among  those  who  regularly  make  use  ^ 
these  wines.    The  brisk   sparkling  wi^»^ 
affect  the  nervous  system  so  rapimy,  00^ 
sidering  their  small  amount  of  spint»  tl*T. 
their  effects  have  been  in  part  attributefS- 
the  carbonic  acid  rising  in  the  stomach, 
carrying  with  it  a  portion  of  the  alcoJ 
into  more  intimate  contact  with  the 
of  that  organ.    Home-made  winee  are 
to  disagree  with  many  persons,  in 
quence  of  the  amount  of  sugar  they 
contain,  or  from  the  presence  of  lactic 
other  acids.    Many  of  the  remarks  on 
apply  also  to  the  malt  liquors,  to  the 
cles  on  which  the  reader  is  referxed 
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tarOkPT  infbrmatiaii. — See  Ak — PorUr, 
Attention  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  the 
actions  of  alcohol,  and  of  its  Tarious  pre- 
parations, on  the  system,  without  reference 
to  external  circumstances,  and  at  the  same 
time  occasion  has  been  token  to  advert  to 
the  serious  physical  and  mental  evils  which 
iaeritably  result  from  the  abuse  of  the 
agent;  it  will  now  be  pointed  out  under 
iSnai  external  conditions  and  circumstances, 
and  under  what  peculiar  conditions  of 
Bind  and  body,  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants is  either  serriceable  or  necessary. 

If  the  question  be  asked,  whether  alco- 
holic liquors  form  a  necessary  part  of  the 
mstenance  of  healthy  men  generiuly,  it  must 
be  answered  certainly  not ;  that  they  are  not 
■eeessary  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  history 
of  many  nations,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
bat  by  the  results  of  the  total  abstinence 
Bovement :    numbers  are  well  and  active 
both  in  mind  and  body,  who  never  touch  an 
dcoholic  fluid.  But  what  is  a  rule  for  some, 
or  even  for  many,  is  by  no  means  universal, 
ttd  the  experience  of  medical  men  gene- 
lally,  including  those  whose  names  stand 
highest  at  the  present  time — and  they,  it  is 
prasumed,  are  the  most  proper  judges  of  the 
esse— goes  to  prove,  that  there  are  numbers 
uder  the  present  artificial  positions  and 
■odes  of  lifo,  in  this  country  at  least,  who 
cannot  eschew  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimuli 
without  the  risk,  or  rather  the  certainty,  of 
iscriment  to  health.    Probably,  there  are 
few  medical  men  who  cannot  reckon  among 
tbsir  patients — the  author  certainl]^  can— 
iidividuals    who   have    seriously    injured 
tbemselves  by  the  imadvised  adoption  o£^ 
M  rigid  adherence  to  total  abstinence  prin- 
c^les.    In  such  cases,  the  nervous  system, 
tae  digestive  organs,  and  bodily  and  mental 
vigour,  gradually  become  weakened,  and 
thcra  is  often  great  depression  of  spirits.  It 
laav  be  said  that  persons  who  require  alco- 
holie  stimulants  to  maintain  their  digestive 
tiul  odier  powers,  are  not  in  a  proper  healthy 
•mdlriffn,  and  possibly  they  are  not ;  but 
tkey  are  in  the  state  of  numbers,  in  this 
Country  at  the  present  time — a  state  fostered 
by  Mini  met  aiifniB.  by  the  debilitating  effects 
Of  the  deficient  sanitary  airangements  of  our 
laofa  cities,  by  the  vrear  and  tear  of  mental 
fMoxiety  and  overwork,  by  the  struggle  in 
perpetual  battle  of  life,  in  which  most 
ennced  in  the  throng  of  competition ; 
mfluences  and  others,  incluoing  per- 
defident  natural  constitution,  render 
tHe  moderate  employment  of  alcoholic  sti- 
^aulants  absolutely  rec^uisite  for  the  pre- 
tumion  of  the  enernes  on  which  their 
Hwelihood  and  usefumess  depend.*  The 
;  may  be  artificial,  but  we  cannot 


change  the  circumstances;  at  least,  not 
quickly ;  and  until  they  are  changed,  it  is 
foUy,  and  worse  than  folly,  to  letoB^  a  bene- 
ficent provision.  There  can  be  no  question, 
indeed  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  depress- 
ing influence  of  deficient  sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  among  the  most  powerful  incen- 
tives to  intemperance  amid  Uie  workmen  of 
our  large  towns,  who,  unfortunately,  instead 
of  wholesome  moderation,  too  often  indulge 
in  excesses,  especially  in  the  use  of  spirits, 
which  entail  upon  them  many  diseases. 
Better  is  it,  certainly,  that  a  man  should 
risk  health,  even  if  liiat  should  suffer  by 
his  becoming  a  total  abstainer,  rather  than 
ruin  both  body  and  soul  by  intemperance ; 
but  better  still,  that  he  should  be  exposed 
to  neither  risk,  by  being  placed  beyond  the 
influences  of  depression,  and  within  the  in- 
fluence of  those  natural  stimuli — see  Excite- 
ment— which  our  Creator  has  made  necessary 
to  our  healthful  existence  in  this  world. 

There  are  accidental  circumstances  in 
which  all  may  at  times  be  placed,  in 
which  the  Question  arises,  whether  the 
assistance  of  alcoholic  stimulation  may 
be  had  recourse  to  with  benefit  or  not. 
Exhaustion  by  long  exertion  in  extreme 
of  heat  is  one  of  these — the  skin  acting 
powerfully,  discharges  immense  quantities 
of  fluid,  which  must  be  compensated  for. 
As  long  as  the  energies  remain  unim- 
paired, the  compensation  should  be  made 
by  unstimulatmg  drinks;  by  these,  the 
strength  is  in  every  way  better  preserved ; 
but  when  the  energies  flag,  if  exertion  mtut 
still  be  fnade,  a  small  quantity  of  diluted 
alcoholic  stimulant  may  be  taken  with  ad- 
vantage. Under  continued  exposure  to  the 
effects  of  intense  cold,  especially  if  symp- 
toms of  torpidity  supervene,  the  use  of 
undiluted  spirit  may  save,  and  has  saved, 
man^  a  life.  In  such  cases,  however,  the 
caution  must  not  be  forgot,  that  the  spirit 
shoidd  not  be  had  recourse  to  early,  and  not, 
if  possible,  till  it  is  used  to  stimulate  to  the 
last  effort  to^ain  the  place  of  safety.  Other 
cases  occur,  m  which  persons  are  compelled 
by  circumstances  to  make  continued  exer- 
tions, involving  loss  of  the  usual  rest ;  in 
these,  after  a  time,  the  moderate  use  of  the 
stimulant  is  highly  beneficial. 

The  necessity  for  the  use  of  alcoholic 
stimuli,  under  the  various  external  circum- 
stances which  tend  to  depress  or  exhaust 
the  bodily  powers,  is  of  course  immensely 
modified  by  the  constitution,  hereditary  or 
acquired,  of  the  individual.  Some  indivi^ 
duals  there  are,  who  from  birth  upwards 
aie  always  below  par,  who  have  no  power 
of  endurance.  Such  persons,  generally  re- 
quire stimulants  habitually,  to  enable  then 
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to  Keep  up  to  life's  dutien  at  all,  still  more 
do  they  do  so  when  exposed  to  conditions 
of  depression  or  exhaustion. 

The  aboTe  have  been  considered  irrespec- 
tive  of  those  cases  in  which  long  habit  has 
rendered  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  an 
acquired  necessity,  especially  if  excess  has 
debilitated  the  constitution.  There  are, 
undoubtedly,  many  individuals  of  strong 
constitution  and  nervous  power,  who  can  at 
once  lay  aside  the  use  of  these  stimulants 
without  inconvenience ;  but  there  are  others 
who  quickly  become  depressed.  This  is  eepe- 
ciaJly  the  case  if  other  depressing  effects, 
such  as  an  accident  and  its  necessary  pains 
and  conBinement,  are  in  operation.  Such 
cases,  in  hospital  practice,  are  very  com- 
mon ;  the  continued  allowance  of  the  alco- 
holic stimulant  is  necessary,  not  only  for  the 
reparation  of  the  accident,  such  as  a  frac- 
ture, but  even  for  the  continuance  of  the 
functions  of  life. 

The  question  of  the  propriety  and  benefit 
of  alcoholic  stimulation  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  phases  of  disease,  is  one  which  it  is 
matter  of  surprise  could  ever  be  mooted  in 
the  face  of  the  approval  and  enunciation  of 
the  highest  authorities,  past  and  present,  in 
practical  medicine — ignorance  alone  could 
ever  have  raised  the  doubt.  As  the  use 
of  alcoholic  stimuli  is  noticed  under  the 
heads  of  the  various  diseases,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  enter  upon  its  consideration  again. 

Few  subjects,  perhaps,  included  in  the 
present  work,  are  more  important  than  that 
which  has  just  been  discussed,  briefly  of 
necessity,  but  much  too  briefly  to  do  it  jus- 
tice. The  evils  of  intemperance  in  Britain 
are  so  deplorable,  that  every  man  who 
wishes  well  to  his  kind  or  to  his  country, 
must  earnestly  desire  to  see  them  checked ; 
and,  when  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of 
temporary  benefit  and  expediency^  must  re- 

gard  the  total  abstinence  movement  as  one 
-aught  with  immense  benefit  to  numbers ; 
at  the  same  time,  medical  men,  especially, 
are  aware  that  its  uncompromising  dogmas 
are  the  source  of  evil  as  well  as  good ;  evil, 
not  to  individuals  only,  but  to  the  commu- 
nity generally,  by  turning  the  attention 
from  the  great  incentives  to  the  abuse  of 
alcoholic  stimuli,  the  depressing  influences 
to  which  all  classes  of  the  community  are 
exposed,  by  deficient  sanitary  arrangements, 
by  the  exhausting  efiects  of  competition 
in  the  vocations  of  life,  and  by  the  great 
absence  of  provision  for,  and  relish  of, 
the  harmless  excitements.  Excitement  of 
some  kind  is  necessary,  and  if  men,  unedu- 
cated, or  partly  educated,  have  not  the 
natuial  stimuli  of  the  light  and  air  of  heaven, 
and  proper  relaxation   afforded  them    if 


they  have  no  mental  stimulus  presented  to 
them  as  a  change  after  the  physical  toils  of 
the  day,  no  object  of  interest  with  which  to 
fill  the  vacuity  of  the  mind,  and  no  attrac- 
tion, save  that  of  a  squalid  home,  most 
surely  will  they,  in  numberless  instances, 
when  they  can,  seek  the  artificial  stimulus 
of  idcohol,  and  the  comfortable  fire  and 
comparative  cleanliness  of  the  tap-room. 

STmOS— of  Bees,  Wasps,  Hobitets,  &c. 
—  are  punctured,   and  at  the  same  time 
poisoned  wounds,  the  intense  pain  being 
caused  by  the  acrid  poisonous  fluid,  which 
is  pressed  through  the  tube  of  the  sting  at 
the  moment  it  is  inserted  in  the  skin.    The 
poison  is  contained  in  a  bag  at  the  base  of 
the  sting,  and  the  latter  is  barbed  on  one 
side.    After  the  first  acute  pain  of  a  sting 
subsides,  a  severe  tingling  smarting   le- 
mains,  and  the  part  begins  to  swell.    The 
amount  of  sweUing  varies  greatly  in  diiE&- 
rent  persons ;  in  some  it  is  triflinc,  in  others 
it  is  very  great,  and  in  a  few  incuTiduals  it 
extends  over  the  entire  body,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  there  is  much  sick  faintness,  &c., 
requiring  the  administration  of  sal  volatile 
and  other  stimulants.  If  the  sting  has  beei 
inflicted  about  the  throat,  the  swelling  has 
been  known  to  prove  &tal.    The  domestic 
local  applications  to  stings  are  yery  nume- 
rous.   Oil  is  frequently  applied,  and  gives 
relief;  but  alkaline  preparations  certainlj 
appear  to  be  most  serviceable ;  the  popular 
remedy  of  the  "  blue-bag"  is  probably  use- 
ful for  this  reason  ;  soda  is  also  employed ; 
but  ammonia  or  hartshorn — the  weaker  so- 
lution— is  the  best  form  of  alkaline  applica- 
tion ;  it  may  be  used  alone  or  mingled  with 
oil.    However,  before  any  remedy  is  used, 
care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the 
sting  does  not  remain  in  the  wound,  if  it 
docs,  it  must  be  extracted  by  tweezers  ctt 
by  squeezing.    If  the  pain  and  swelling 
remain  severe,  the  common  lead  lotion,  or  * 
tepid  poultice,  will  relieve. — See  WoimdM^ 
poisoned.  • 

STITCHES.— The  transient  pains  whics^ 
all  persons  are  apt  to  experience  at  time 
are  probably  of  a  neuralgic  character, 
stitch  in  the  left  side,  such  as  occurs  in 
sequence  of  exertion,  quick  walking  or 
ning,  is  ascribed  to  congestion  of  the 
it  has  also  been  attributed  to  affection  oft 
diaphragm.  It  is  relieved  by  pressure.— S 
Side^  Pain  in, 

STOMACH.-The  form  and  poaitian 
this  important  organ  have  been  suffidenfcj* 
indicated  in  articles  **  Alimentary 
and  ''Abdomen:"  to  these  the  reader 
referred,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
"  Digestion"  for  an  account  of  the 
process.    The  stomach  ia  made  up  of 


*  Btinn  of  tb«  Jelly  fUh— see  Appendlz. 
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different  coats  or  layers,  the  outer  one, 
being  the  "peritoneal"  coat,  which  covers 
the  contents  of  the  abdomen  generally. — 
See  Peritoneum,  The  middle  layer  is  the 
muscular  coat,  by  which  the  churning  and 
wayy  motions  of  the  stomach  are  performed 
during  the  process  of  digestion.  The  inner- 
most Uyer  is  the  mucous  coat,  which  Lb  con- 
tinuous with  the  lining  of  ihe  etdlet  and 
mouth  upwards,  and  with  that  of  the  intes- 
tines downwards.  In  the  stomach,  the  mu- 
cous coat  is  thrown  into  folds  or  wrinkles, 
csUed  in  anatomical  language  "rugse,** 
vhich  extend  longitudinally  along  the  organ. 
When  at  rest,  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
ftomach  is  of  a  pale  pink  colour,  but  when- 


erer  its 


functions  are  called  into    against  its  attacks. 


IS  a  fidlacy  which  has  been  established  in 
the  popular  mind,  in  consequence  of  the 
season  at  which  plums  are  ripe — the  *'pium 
season"  being  coincident  with  that  at 
which  people  in  this  country,  who  have 
been  exposed  to  the  effects  of  the  summer's 
heat,  are  most  liable  to  that  outbreak  of  ac- 
cumulated bile  which  is  known  as  bowel 
complaint,  or  English,  or  British,  or  sum- 
mer cholera.  The  fallacy  is  principally  mis- 
chievous, because  it  closes  the  eyes  of  people 
generally  to  the  real  causes  of  a  disease, 
whioh|  with  more  or  less  severity,  so  regu- 
larly makes  its  appearance  in  tins  country, 
and  thus  prevents  their  adopting  those  mea- 
sures of  precaution  which  would  insure  them 


the  presence  of  food,  it  becomes 
orach  reddened  by  the  increased  determi- 
aitkm  of  blood  towards  it 

The  chief  disorders  to  which  the  stomach 
is  liable,  have  already  been  entered  into 
mder  the  head  of  **  Indigestion  ;'*  and  such 
aiections  as  cancer,  perforating  ulcer, 
iptam,  ftc,  have  been  sufficiently  consi- 
dered in  the  general  articles  on  these  sub- 
}eetBw  Blows  over  the  region  of  the  stomach 
m  often  serious,  and  may  be  immediately 
fiitsL— See  BlowaShock,  \c. 

Oastbitu.— Inflammation  of  the  stomach 
ii  not  a  common  disease  in  its  acute  form, 
nd  when  it  does  occur,  is  usually  the  re- 
mit of  irritant  a^^ts,  such  as  strong  spirit, 
poison,  kc.,  apphed  directly  to  the  stomach 
itiell    Fever,  thirst,  severe  pain  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  increased  by  pressure  or  by  the 
presence  of  food,  vomiting,  especially  after 
ibod  has  been  taken,  hiccup,  red  tongue, 
•nd,  shortly,  extreme  depression  of  the 
•ystem,  are  the  usual  symptoms.    Leeches 
id  poultices  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  cold, 
sometimes  iced  water,  or  barley  or  ^[um- 
^ter,  to  allay  thirst,  and  clysters,  either 
^erient  or  opiate,  will  be  the  most  useful 
i^emedies ;  but  the  disease  is  so  serious  in 
Ua  nature,  and  so  rapid  in  its  progress,  that 
H  diould  at  once,  if  possible,  oe  put  under 
*<egQjar  medical  treatment.* 

BTOMACH-PUMP.— See  Pump, 
STOl^. — See  GaU-tUme^Urine,  &c, 
8TONB-FRXJIT— generally  speakmg,  is 
I'^sa  digestible  when  eaten  raw  than  the  other 
descriptions  of  fruit;  to  healthy  persons, 
However,  when  ripe,  and  consumed  in  mo- 
^oration,  it  is  not  injurious,  f  Plums  have 
^couired  a  character  for  causing  disorder 
JwL  diarrhcea,  which  they  scarcely  deserve. 
Undoubtedly,  with  some  persons  they  dis- 
^Qpree,  and,  indeed,  with  all,  if  they  are 
«wten  immoderately  or  in  bad  condition ;  but 
'^^ut  they,  or  fruits  generally,  are  the  cause 
<^  the  regular  autumnal  or  british  >cholera. 


to 


Refer  to — Biliary  Disorder,  Src, 

STONE  POCK.— A  name  appHed 
hard  nimples. 

STOOLS.— The  evacuations  from  the 
bowels,  always  afford  important  indications 
of  the  state  of  health ;  they  are,  therefore, 
generally  watched  by  medical  men  in  cases 
of  illness,  and  as  a  general  rule  dbould  be 
saved  for  their  inspection. 

In  infanov,  the  <uscharges  from  the  bowels 
are  generally  lighter  coloured  than  they  are 
as  life  advances,  this,  perhaps,  being  partly, 
but  not  altogether,  due  to  the  usual  milk 
nourishment,  which,  even  in  adults,  if  taken 
largely,  tends  to  give  a  lighter  colour  to  the 
stools.  In  infancy,  moreover,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  natural  evacuations  is  liable  to 
vary  greatly  in  colour,  and,  especially  when 
there  is  disorder,  acidity,  &c.,  to  assume  a 

Seen  tinge,  either  as  directly  passed  from 
e  bowds,  or  soon  after  exposure  to  the  air, 
even  if  the  motion  has,  in  the  first  instance, 
been  of  a  yellow  or  orange  hue.  The  na- 
ture of  these  green  evacuations  is  scarcely 
satisfactorilv  explained;  they  generally, 
however,  mllow  attacks  of  pain,  with 
superabundant  acid.  As  children  get  be- 
yond infant  life,  the  stools,  particularly  in 
those  with  light  hair  and  complexion,  are 
apt  to  become  either  entirely  or  partially  of 
a  clay-colour,  evidently  from  deficiency  of 
bile.  In  such  cases,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  grey  powder  or  calomel  to  be  nven, 
with  a  view  of  increasing  the  flow  of  bile, 
which  these  medicines  certainly  do,  and  for 
a  few  days  the  motions  are  improved  in  ap- 
pearance ;  but  onl V  for  a  few  days — they  soon 
oecome  as  unhealthy  looking  as  ever ;  the 
benefit  derived  from  ue  mercurials  was  only 
fisllacious,  or  worse,  it  was  iniury  rather 
than  bendit.  The  true  cause  of  these  clay- 
coloused  stools,  in  most  instances,  is  the  in- 
ability of  the  blood  to  frumish  an  adequate 
supplv  of  the  healthy  bile ;  consequently,  to 
stimulate  the  Uver  to  secrete  an  increased 


•  la  cbTonle  britstioii  of  ths  ttomaeh.  *'  Schaoht'a  idliitlon  of  bbmnth  » Is  a  new  and  TalosUe  remedy, 
t  T«w  fruits  ars  mors  wboleioow  or  digestible  then  a  ihorongtUy  ripe  green-gage  plam. 
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qiiantity  onder  these  oiroomstanoeB,  is  to 
impoTeriBh  the  blood.  A  course  of  iron 
tonics,  with  a  good  supply  of  animal  food, 
and  if  need  be,  a  little  wine  or  malt  liquor, 
is  much  more  likely  to  bring  the  motions  to 
the  colour  of  health,  permanently  and  bene- 
ficially. Not  that  an  occasional  dose  of 
grey  powder  may  not  be  useful,  but  it  is 
not  the  remedy.  In  adult  life,  the  stools 
become  clay- coloured,  or  chalky,  from  a 
different  cause  or  causes,  the  most  usual 
being  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile. — See 
Jawndice — ^but  also  from  deficient  secretion 
consequent  upon  disease  of  the  liyer,  such 
as  occurs  in  drunkards.  The  stools  may 
vary  in  consistence,  bein^  either  too  hard 
or  too  liquid ;  the  former  is  the  case  in  per- 
sons of  costiTO  habit,  in  whom  the  faecal 
contents  pass  so  slowly  through  the  bowels, 
that  their  liquid  components  are  too  much 
absorbed. — See  Costivefiesa,  In  the  latter 
case,  the  too  liquid  condition  of  the  motions 
is  associated,  generally,  with  tendency  to 
diarrhoea. — See  DiarrJuBa,  The  form  of  the 
motions  may,  by  its  peculiarity,  conyey  im- 
portant information :  thus,  in  an  enlarged 
state  of  the  *'  prostate  "  gland  at  the  neck 
of  the  male  bladder,  they  assume  a  flat- 
tened form,  or  they  may  oe  diminished  in 
size  by  narrowing  of  the  gut. — See  Stricture. 
The  general  biuk  of  the  stools  must  of 
course  depend  much  upon  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  food ;  inattention  to  this  fact 
sometimes  misleads.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  persons  to  imagine,  that,  so  as  the  bowels 
are  regularly  moved  once  a  day,  they  miist 
be  in  a  perfectly  free  state,  forgetting, 
that  though  they  may  discharge  a  portion 
of  their  contents,  they  do  not  necessarily 
discharge  all ;  and  such  is  really  the  case ; 
in  old  people  especially,  enormous  accumu- 
lations of  feccal  matter  are  apt  to  take 
place,  wliilst  the  person  is  unaer  the  im- 
pression, that  because  there  is  a  daily  stool, 
the  bowels  are  periodically  fully  relieved. 
On  the  other  hand,  again,  the  popular  im- 
pression seems  to  be  that  the  bowels  fulfll 
no  other  office  than  that  of  a  passage  for  the 
food  refuse.  This  fallacy  has  already  been 
alluded  to,  imder  articles  *'  AKmentary 
Canal,"  "Digestion,"  &c. 

Various  articles  of  food,  such  as  the  seeds 
and  skins  of  fruits,  will,  as  mentioned 
above,  affect  the  appearance  of  the  stools, 
and  medicines  do  so  more  especially; 
iron,  in  particular,  forms  an  inky  black 
with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile,  and  as 
persons  are  often  unnecessarily  alarmed  at 
the  appearance,  when  iron  is  prescribed, 
the  circumstance  should  be  made  known. 
Rhubarb,  senna,  &c.,  in  some  deeree,  im- 
part their  colour  to  the  stools.     Mercurials 


modify  them,   causing  aa  oilivt  cr 
green  appearance,  which  may  be  kepi  «p 
for  a  Iraigth  of  time,  if  mercurials  axe  too 
continuoiuly  given.    Persons  are  thus  de- 
ceived at  times,  and  under  the  idea  that  the 
motions  do  not   become  healthy,    so  on 
purgins  with  the  mercurials,  which,  ave 
themscdves  the  cause  of  the  unhealthy  ap- 
pearance.    Other  purgatives  'may  have  the 
same  effect  in  a  lesser  degree.  In  unhealthy 
states  of  the  system,  and  especially  in  some 
febrile  affections,  the  stools  became  much 
more  offensive  than  usual.    When  sudi  ie 
the  case,  the  bowels  generally  require  pa» 
in^.      The  stools  may  contain  blood,    if 
this  oomes  from  the  stomach,  or  high  up  m 
the  intestinal  canal,  it  is  usuaUy  bUbdt  end 
pitchy  in  appearance,    and    <nten  hi^ily 
offensive ;  stools  of  this  kind  often  ooev 
after  severe  bleedins  at  the  nose  when  idm 
blood  has  been  swallowed.    The  blood  mav 
be  fresh  and  clotted,  either  dark  or  flood. 
— See  PUea,    In  some  cases,  the  stools  con- 
tain large  quantities  of  mucus,  simple  or 
gelatinous-looking,  or  they  contain  matter. 
In  all  such  cases,  the  motions  should  be 
kept  for  inspection,  and  a  medical  man  mat 
for  as  soon  as  may  be.    In  Asiatic  Cholen, 
and  sometimes  in  its  British  simulator,  the 
stools  resemble  thin  gruel  or  **  rice-water." 
Straining  at  stool  may  arise  simply  froc 
costiveness,  and  therefore  is  probably  hs* 
bitual;  it  is,  moreover,   one  of  the  chief 
evils  of  costiveness,  for  not  only  is  it  apt  to 
induce  rupture  in  the  predisposed,  but,  ia 
the  a^ed,   it  may  bring  on  head  attacks* 
Strainmg,   or,   as  it  is  called    medically* 
"tenesmus,"  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  ai^ 
inflamed  and  swollen  condition  of  the  liniii^ 
membrane  of  the  rectum — See  Redum^'^ 
suoh  as  occurs  in  diarrhcea,  &c. ;   thne 
the  sensation  as  if  the  bowel  was  still 
relieved,  and  constant  instinctive  efforts 
made  to  free  it ;  they  only  increase  the  e^ 
and  should,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  be 
sisted  from,  if  possible.    In  children,  stri 
ing  and  sitting  too  long  when  the  bowels 
evacuated,  may  cause  falling  down  of 
bowel.    The  custom  should  be  corrected.' 

STOVES— >for  heating  apartments, 
certainly  i^t  to  prove  most  unwholesuui^^ 
substitutes  for  the  common  open  fire-pli 
if  but  for  the  one  reason,  the  very  defect 
ventilation  they  afford,  if  they  afford  an^ 
all ;  moreover,  ev^en  constructed  on  the 
principles,  a  stove  is  apt  to  cause  a 
of  the  air  of  an  apartment,  which  not 
causes  most  uncomfortable  sensations, 
cially  about  the  head,  but  is  really  injunous 
and  furtho:,  in  many  forms  of  stove,  va] 
of  sulphur  or  of  carburetted  hydrogen 
apt  to  escape.   In  any  room  heated  by  stoi 


*  Refer  to  Prolnpsni . 
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pton^mi  fhonld  be  made,  both  fear 
ventilation— See  B^d-room — and  for  fiuniab- 
ing  moktiiFe  to  the  atmosphere. 
Befer  to— CAtmiMy. 
STRAJNINO.— See  Stoob, 
STRAMONIUM.— See  Thorn  Apple. 
STRANGULATION.— See  SHfocaium. 
STRANGURY.— See  Bladder. 
STRAWBERRY.— This  deHcious  fruit 
mnst  be  chiised  with  the  most  wholesome 
ivodnctions  of  the  yesetable  kingdom.    It 
»  recorded  of  Fontendle  that  he  attributed 
his  longevity  to  them,  in  consequence  of 
tiieir  haying  regularly  cooled  a  fever  which 
he  had  every  spring ;  and  that  he  used  to 
■ay,  **If  I  can  but  reach  the  season  of 
•tnwbeniea."      Boerhaave     looked  upon 
Ihnr  continual  use  as  one  of  the  principal 
nmediea  in  cases  of  obstruction  and  vis- 
ddi^,  and  in  putrid  disorders.     Hoffman 
finnithed  instances  of  obstinate  disorders 
cued  by  them,  even  consumption;    and 
limuBoa  says,  that  by  eating  plentifully  of 
fton,  he  kept  himself  free  from  gout.    They 
ae  good  even  for  the  teeth. 
STRICTURE.— See  Urethra— Urine. 
STRUMA.— Scrofula.— See  Scrofula. 
STRYCHNINE.— See  A'tu;  Vomica. 
8TUN. — See  Brain — Concussion  of. 
STUPE.— A  piece  of  cloth  or   flannel 
mked  in  hot-water  as  a  means  of  fomenta- 
tioB.^  See  Fomentalion. 
STUPOR.— CoMA.-See  Coma. 
STYE.— See  £ye. 

STYPTICS— are  applications,  usually  of 
m  astringent  character,  which  possess  the 
lower  of  arresting  hemorrhage.  The  re- 
medies classed  under  astringents  may  all 
^  used  as  styptics,  but  many  of  them  are 
fot  generally  had  recourse  to  as  such — that 
>>»  ss  external  arresters  of  bleeding :  it  is  to 
these  that  the  term  styptic  is  applied  in  this 
*tticle. 

Oak-bark    decoction,   and   gaU-nuts   in 

I^Ofider  or  infusion,  which  owe  their  efficacy 

to  the   tannin  they  contain,   are  used  as 

^Ktemal  styptics,  and  *'  Ruspini's  Styptic," 

^Unerly  much  in  vogue,  is  said  to  be  a  solu- 

tion  of  tannin  in  spirit — sec  OaX;.  In  addition 

^  thoM,  matico  and  turpentine  are  styptics 

4«rived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  also 

^^  agaric  fungus  popularly  known  as  the 

**  fiiB-ball,"    which  is   frequently    applied 

ti»  ^lAf^iT^    wounds,  and    with  apparent 

ueaeftt.    ^rom  t^  mineral  kingdom  manv 

styptic  applications  may  be  derived,  such 

^  uie  sidta  of  iron,  especially  the  sulphate 

^iid  muriate,tthe  sulphates  of  copper  and 

^bic,  the  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  nitrate  of 

J^ver.    Cold,  the  actual  cautery,  or  red-hot 

^KODylbCyftCy  are  all  styptic  applications.  See 

Qle  various  articles.    Kefcr  to  Hemorrhage. 


8UBSULTU8.— Spasmodio  jerkings  of 
the  muscles,  which  occurs  in  various  dis- 
eases of  debility,  such  as  fever,  &c. 

SUCKLING.— See  ChOdren-^Child-Bed 
'^Nurse,  Ac.  

SUDDEN  DEATH.— See  Death. 

SUDORIFIC- a  promoter  of  perspira- 
tion or  diaphoretic. — See  Diaphoretic. 

SUFFOCATION— is  the  term  usually 
applied  to  the  condition  in  which  air  is  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  lungs  by  agents 
which  do  not  compress  the  windpipe,  as 
the^r  do  in  hanging  or  strangulation.  The 
distinction  being,  that  in  tne  latter  case, 
the  vesseLs  of  the  neck  are  usuallv  com- 
pressed, and  add,  to  the  state  induced  in  the 
chest,  a  congested  condition  or  accimiulation 
of  blood  in  the  brain ;  in  the  former,  the 
effects  are  uncomplicated,  are  purely  those 
of  suffocation,  or  as  it  is  called  in  medical 
language,  "  asphyxia.*'  In  this  condition, 
the  atmospheric  oxygen  being  excluded 
from  the  lungs,  the  blood  is  imchanged, 
either  partly  or  totallv,  according  to  the 
completeness  of  the  oostruction.  In  this 
imaltered  state,  it  passes  back  to  the  heart 
— see  CircuUUion^-^oj  which  it  is  sent  with 
more  or  less  activity  through  the  arteries, 
and  coming  in  contact  with  the  nerve  tis- 
sues, it  acts  upon  them  as  a  poison,  pro- 
duces convulsion,  &c.  The  vessels  of  the 
lungs  and  the  heart,  missing  their  accus- 
tomed and  proper  stimulant,  the  arterial 
blood,  gradually  cease  to  act,  and  life's 
machinery  stanos  still. 

Suffocation  is  the  result  of  such  acci- 
dents as  immersion  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  or  **  choke  damp,"  of 
drowning,  of  foreign  bodies  becoming  lodged 
in  the  gullet  or  windpipe,  of  spasm.  See 
Larynx,  i^.,  jre.  As  these  causes  of  the 
accident  are  aU  treated  of  respectively,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  them  here. 

It  is  requisite,  however,  by  way  of  caution, 
to  notice  some  causes  of  accidental  suffoca- 
tion, which  are  sometimes  fatal. 

People  who  eat  greedily,  or  who,  as  in 
the  aged,  are  imable  to  chew  their  food  pro- 
perly, are  sometimes  suffocated — see  Gullet 
— the  accident,  too,  has  sometimes  followed 
vomiting  in  intoxication.  A  curious  case 
of  the  kind  is  recorded,  in  i%hich  a  man, 
who,  after  vomiting,  was  put  to  b€d  drunk, 
and  shortly  after  found  dead — sufTucation 
having  been  caused  by  a  small  piece  of 

Eotato  skin,  so  fixed  over  the  opening  of  the 
irynx  as  perfectly  to  stop  the  passage  of 
air.  In  cluldren,  a  small  body  like  a  pea  or 
cherry-stone,  accidentally  drawn  into  the 
air-passages,  has  caused  suffocation ;  and, 
very  recently,  a  case  was  recorded  in  which 
a  young  man  was  killed  by  being  forcibly 


•  Tb«  •o-eaB'^d  turpentine  stnpe  Is  an  Inveliiable  remedial  airent.    A  tableflpoonfial  of  turpentine  ia  to  be 
^Ifnkled  OT«-r  the  soriaee  uf  liie  common  stape  before  it  la  app'ied  to  the  ^kfa 

,t  The  pereb>oride  and  perultrate  of  iron  are  both  atyptio  preparatioaa,  and  And  s  place  in  the  new 
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pushed  into  a  sack  containing  bran.  The 
oran  drawn  into  the  windpipe  caused  suf- 
focation. 

Infants  may  be  suffocated,  oftener  per- 
haps than  comes  to  light,  by  tiie  Tcry  repre- 
hensible practice  followed  by  some  ignorant 
uuises,  of  giving  them  a  bag  of  wash-leather, 
or  cloth,  ^ed  with  sugar,  to  suck,  in  order 
to  keep  them  quiet ;  if  this  chances  to  get 
too  far  in  the  Uiroat,  it  will  certainly  suf- 
focate. Death  by  suffocation  in  infants 
"  overlaid,"  by  heavy-sleeping  nurses,  is 
far  from  being  a  rare  occurrence ;  and, 
indeed,  it  may  happen  simply  from  too  great 
an  accumulation  of  clothes  over  the  mouth 
and  nose.  . 

Other  causes  might  be  cited — the  above 
are  perhaps  sufficient  to  excite  caution.f 

SUFFUSION— is  a  medical  term  usually 
applied  to  tbe  eyes,  when  they  are  blood- 
shot and  watery. 

SUGAK. — ^This  important  article  of  food 
and  luxury  is  for  the  most  part  a  product  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  not  entirely  so, 
for  it  occurs  in  muk,  and  in  eggs  in  small 
quantity,  and  is  also  produced  by  the 
animal  body,  xmder  conditions  to  be  here- 
after noticed. 

Sugar  is  formed  principally  of  two  distinct 
varieties,  —  cane,  or  ordinary  sugar,  and 
sugar  of  fruits,  or  grape  sugar.  Botii  are 
composed  of  tiie  elements,  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  nydrogen,  but  differ  somewhat  in  the 

froportions  in  which  these  are  combined, 
n  addition  to  the  above  sugars,  Liebig  enu- 
merates a  third,  a  non-crystallizable  variety' ; 
and  milk  or  manna  sugar— also  differs  from 
them  slightly  in  composition.  Cane,  or 
ordinary  sugar,  is  produced  by  the  sugar 
maple,  by  the  birch,  by  beet-root,  carrots, 
&c. ;  but  its  chief  source  is  the  sugar- 
cane, from  which  it  is  most  easily  and 
abundantly  extracted.  To  effect  this,  the 
canes  are  cnished  between  heavy  rollers, 
and  the  expressed  juice,  after  undergoing 
certain  operations  of  heating,  is  left  to  crjrs- 
tallize,  me  dark  imcrystallizable  portion 
known  as  treacle  or  molasses  being  per- 
mitted to  drain  off.  The  crystallized  sugar 
which  remains  is  the  brown  or  Muscovado 
sugar  of  commerce.  As  may  be  expected, 
it  contains  many  impurities  ;  moreover,  the 
treacle  which  drains  from  it  is  rather  the 
result  of  bad  preparation,  especially  in  the 
application  of  heat,  than  a  necessary  pro- 
duct. It  is,  in  fact,  grape  sugar,  which  has 
been  formed  frt>m  the  cane  suear  by  the 
decomposing  influence  of  heat.  In  order  to 
produce  the  refined  sugars  of  the  shops,  other 
processes  of  re-solution,  filtration,  &c.,  re- 
quire to  be  gone  through. 
Cane  and  grape  sugar  differ  from  each 
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other  in  some  important  partieulan.  Tbm 
former  is  only  produced  naturally,  *'it  is 
crystallizable,  "  and,  when  pure,  not  prone 
to  deliquesce,  or  to  alter  when  exposed  to 
moisture  or  to  a  moderate  temperature." 

Grape  sugar  is  also  a  natural  production, 
but  can  be  formed  b^  art,  from  starch,  &c. 
— see  Fermentation — ^it  does  nxA  cryttaUiie 
regularly,  and  the  aggregations  into  which 
it  forms  are  very  prone  to  attract  moisture. 
Pure  cane  sugar  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
crystalline  and  fr^e  from  moisture ;  when  it 
contains  grape  sugar,  which  it  frequentlj 
seems  to  do,  either  by  natural  fonnation,  or 
by  designed  adulteration,  it  is  liable  to  be- 
come clanmiy  and  moist.  According  to  the 
investigations  of  the  **  Lanett  Sanitary 
Commission,"  from  which  much  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  this  article  is  de- 
rived, experiments  show  clearly,  that  cans 
and  grape  sugars  coexist  in  most,  if  not 
all,  the  colonud  brown  sugars,  and  even  in 
some  of  the  lump-sugar^  and  that  they 
even  exist  together  in  the  cane  itselfl  The 
amoimt  of  the  admixture  of  grape  sugar  ii 
important,  not  only  from  the  tendency  which 
it  imparts  to  the  whole  to  become  moist,* 
but  because  it  possesses  a  much  lower  sweet- 
ening  power,  and  is  much  more  prone  to 
fermentation  than  the  cane  sugar.  The 
latter,  when  purified,  is  generally  free  from 
grape  sugar,  and  from  many  of  the  other 
impurities  with  which  the  ordinary  browB 
sugars  are  intermingled  —  consioeratioof 
which  render  the  purchase  of  coarse  sogaxs 
a  very  doubtfid  piece  of  economy. 

The  chi^  impurities  found  in  brown 
sugars,  as  imported  into  this  country,  sre 
portions  of  the  cane,  and  vegetable  albiuaen 
which  imparts  a  strong  tendency  to  fermen- 
tation, and  also  assists  to  nourish  the  vagu 
acarus  or  insect — fig.  A — ^which,  as  shewn 
by  Dr.  Hassal,  exists  in  ereater  or  less  pro- 
portion in  nearly  all  the  brown  sugars  sold 
to  the  public.  This  diBgusting  impiint;|r  ^ 
food  is,  it  is  said,  so  considerable  in  siA 
*'  that  it  is  plainly  visible  to  the  unaided 
sight."  When  present  in  sugar,  it  may  be 
detected  by  dissolving  a  couple  of  ttt^ 
spoonfuls  01  the  sugar  in  a  large  wme-glasefid 
of  tepid  water,  the  solution  being  pennitted 
to  remain  at  rest  for  an  hour,  **  at  the  cod 
of  that  time  the  animalcules  will  be  found, 
some  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  some  ad- 
hering to  tiie  sides  of  the  glass,  and  otho* 
at  the  bottom,  mixed  up  with  the  wgM 
and  dark  sediment,  formed  of  fragm0itoo| 
cane,  woody  fibre,  giit,  dirt,  anid  stiiv 

•  It Uto  b«  f(BU«d,  bowerer.  tbsl «ir  themtM* 
In  mtnj  of  th«  tagm  retsUed,  is  notattnelida** 
the  stmosphert. 


t  Set  Appendix,  artlds  "Drowning.* 
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rUch  lUDftUy  lobsides   on 
BTen  a  small  qnsntily  of  Bugar 

The  idea  has  Men  guggeat^d, 
!We  knoim  as  "  grocen'  itch," 
oae  who  handle  sugar  much  are 
be  caused  hj  this  insect,  wUch 
mbles  the  itch  aearaa  in  form. 
)ecies  of  fungus  i>  also  geneiallj 

the  moist  sugan. 
ted  ao^ara  aometimea  retain 
i  albununoiis  matCera,  serum  of 
lite  of  egg,  &c.,  used  in  their 
,  also  tracea  of  lime,  lead,  iion. 
d  in  the  preparation.  Accord- 
«n«(Tepor1a,  an  examination  of 
ie»  of  lump  sugar  gave  tlie  fol- 
Ita :— That  in  nine  ifere  frag- 
le,  of  sugar  iiueeta  or  fungi,  to 
;  that  in  three  there  were  tracea 
ar ;  in  ten,  of  animal  matter ; 

f  to  the  same  report,  an  exami- 
Dtj-aix  samples  of  moist  sugar 
■at  the  sugar  insect  was  present 
)  of  the  samples,  and  iu  man;r  of 
t  numbers.  That  fimgi  were  alao 
D,  and  besides  these,  the  fras- 
le,  grit,  &c.,  abeadv  mentioned. 
;  that  pleasure  in  food,  health, 
f,  are  more  consulted  bjr  pur- 
tcfined  than  the  moist  sugars. 
e  time  ia  not  ttx  distant  when 
ill  be  unsaleable. 
I,  which  differa  from  the  sugars 


.  -  dirty,  from 
T>  iu>L  of  care  and  cleanliness  in  its  prepaia- 
tion;"  when  puiifled,  howerer,  it  becomes 
very  white  ana  hard.  Itsaweetening  power 
is  weak,  and  it  is  capable  of  undergoing  the 
Tinous  fermentation.* 

As  an  article  of  nutriment,  augar  is  ot 
courae  the  representative  of  the  saccharine 
principles,  wiuch  include  starch,  gum,  ftc. ; 
the  position  which  these  principles  hold, 
and  the  part  ther  fulfil  in  the  proccsaea  of 
nutrition  generaU)',  having  been  sufficiently 
entered  into  under  article  "  Food,"  it  ia  un- 
necessary to  repeat  them  here. 

With  regard  to  the  digestibility  of  ntgir 
by  different  individuals,  there  is  conaiderMle 
variation.  Some  persona  cannot  ctmaume 
it,  even  in  small  quantity,  without  being 
disordered  and  suffering  man  acidity,  whilst 
others  seem  actually  to  digest  thdr  fiwd 
better  when  an  amount  of  saccharine  is 
mingled  with  it.  In  t^  West  Indiea,  and 
other  conntriea  where  sugar  ia  cultivated, 
the  inhabitants,  the  negioea  especially, 
are  (aid  to  improve  in  h^th  and  appear- 
ance during  the  snjrar  aeason,  when  they 
consume  it  plentifuSy ;  and,  undoubtedly, 
a  moderate  proportion  of  thia  pleasant  ah- 
ment  is  a  wholecome  article  of  nutriment 
for  people  generally,  except  under  those 
peculiar  states  of  constitution,  or  rather 
of  diseesc.  when  the  tendency  of  the  assimi- 
lative powers  generally  ia  to  form  sugar 
even  from  dietetic  principles  which  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  yield  it.  Thia 
animal  sugar  has  not  only  been  detected 
-'-  the  blood,  but  in  the  stomach,  after  a 


re  it  probable  that  sugar  is  formed, 
naturally,  m  the  liver.  In  medical  practice 
sugar  is  used  principally  to  cover  uie  nau- 
seous taste  of  drugs,  wluch.  It  mutt  be  con-  . 
feaaed,  are  often  made  much  more  nauaeoui 
by  the  admixture ;  it  la  also  useful  as  syrup 


Befer  to — Fermmtaliim—Foed—SynipAe. 

SUGAR  OF  LEAD.— See  XhJ. 

SUICIDE.— BciciDAi,  TraDXKOT.— The 
disb-esaina  state  of  mind  which  seema  to 
impel  individuals  to  self-destnictiini,  has 
too  exclusively  been  viewed  in  its  metaiAy- 
sical  light  alone,  without  reference  l«  iWe 
states  of  bodily  disorder  which  unquea- 
tionably  induce  great  changes  upon  the 
views  and  feelings,  particulmy  in  persons 
naturally  disposed  to  melancholy.  The 
following  observations  of  Dr.  Forbea 
Winslow,  in  a  lecture  recentiy  published  in 
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tion.  He  says :  **  It  is  the  preralent  apinion, 
eTen  amon^  persons  otherwise  well  edu- 
cated and  intelligent,  that  this  desire  of 
self-destruction  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
a  mental  act,  unconnected  with  a  disturbed 
condition  of  the  bodily  functions,  and  in- 
curable by  any  process  of  medical  treat- 
ment ;  that  the  mental  depression  which  is 
BO  generally  associated  with  the  invisible 
tendency,  is  an  affection  of  the  mind  per 
»e;  the  physical  organization  haying  no 
direct  connexion  with  what  is  termed  the 
spiritual  impulse.  This  metaphysical  view 
of  the  matter  is  fraught  with  much  mis- 
chief, and,  I  have  no  doubt,  has  led  to  the 
sacrifice  of  many  valuable  lives.  It  is  a 
matter  of  the  highest  moment  that  the 
public  mind  should  be  undeceived  upon  this 
point.  Right  views  on  this  subject  ought 
to  be  generally  diffused.  It  is  of  conse- 
quence to  establish  the  belief  that  the 
suicidal  idea  is  almost  generalbf  connected 
with  a  morbid  condition  of  the  body,  and 
is  often  the  only  existing  evidence  of  such  an 
affection ;  that  it  is,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
universally  associated  with  physical  dis- 
order, disturbing  the  healthy  balance  of  the 
understanding ;  and  that  this  bodily  affec- 
tion, which  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
cause  of  mental  irregularity,  is  easily  cura- 
ble by  thejudicious  application  of  remedial 
means.  The  tendency  of  the  spiritual  or 
metaphysical  view  of  the  question  is  to 
create  a  distrust  in  remedial  measures,  and 
the  poor  man  who  is  struggling  against  an 
almost  overwhelming  desire  to  destroy  him- 
self, is  induced  to  neglect  entirely  his  lamen- 
table condition,  under  the  belief  that  he  is 
literally  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  curative 
agents,  and  that  the  only  remedy  for  his 
mental  suffering  is  death  ! 

'*If  a  person  in  this  unhappy  state  of 
mind  is  mduccd  to  believe  that  his  mental 
despondency  is  but  a  consequence  or  effect 
of  a  disturbed  bodily  condition,  influencing, 
either  directly  or  mdirectly,  the  natural 
and  healthy  operation  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system,  and  giving  rise  to  per- 
verted ideas — that  his  malady  is  curable — ^he 
may  be  induced  to  avail  himself  of  the 
means  which  science  has  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  physician,  and  thus  be  pro- 
tected against  his  own  insane  impulses." 

"Whore  no  disease  is  suspectGd,no  remedy 
will  be  sought.  Tell  a  man  who  has  at- 
tempted to  destroy  himself  that  he  is  per- 
fectly sane — that  his  judgment  is  sound — 
that  his  will  is  not  perverted — that  the 
impulse  which  urges  him  to  the  commission 
of  suicide  is  not  associated  with  any  devia- 
tion from  corporeal  health — and  you  incul- 
cate ideas  not  only  fallacious,  but  most 
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pemiciouB  in  their  character  and  tandene; 
We  might,  with  as  much  truth,  tell 
person  playing  with  a  lighted  taper  at  it 
edge  of  a  bimrel  of  gunpowder,  that  k 
life  is  not  in  jeopardy,  as  to  saj  to  a  perM 
disposed  to  suicide,  that  he  is  in  the  peifec 
enjoyment  of  health,  and  requires  no  mora 
or  medical  treatment.  It  may  be  laid  dowi 
as  an  indisputable  axiom,  that  in  every  eaa 
of  this  kind,  bodily  disease  may,  upon  i 
careful  examination,  be  detected.  I  nerei 
yet  saw  a  case  where  a  desiie  to  commit 
suicide  was  present,  in  which  there  was  not 
corporeal  indisposition." 

While  it  is  of  the  highest  importsnce 
that  the  connexion  which  exists  oetireen 
the  tendency  to  suicide  and  derangements 
of  the  general  health,  or  any  condition  of 
disease,  should  be  well  attended  to,  it  irodd 
perhaps  be  dangerous  to  lead  persons  to  the 
idea  Uiat  aU  depended  upon  physicil  d^ 
rangement ;  this  there  may  be,  periu^  iii 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  at  times  gnring 
rise  to  irresistible  impulses,  at  lesst  i|>pt- 
rently  irresistible,  for  how  far  they  are  so, 
man  cannot  judge  ;  but  to  base  too  muck 
upon  the  bodily  condition,  may  hold  oat 
inducements  to  those  who  are  afflicted  inth 
the  suicidal  tendency,  to  abandon  thatnusil 
and  religious  control  of  their  actions,  idiick 
is  BO  powerful,  and  which  in  many  caiei 
will  overcome  in  the  end.    The  sumeet  of 
suicide  is  one  which  it  is  imposBiUa  to 
separate  from  religious  considerations,  vhea 
it  <(  considered  among  Christian  mm;  aod 
if  these  men  truly  TOlieve  that  Ood  does 
assist  those  who  look  for  His  aid  in  die 
hour  of  trial  and  temptation,  they  cannot 
think  that  in  such  an  hour  as  thiat,  when 
one  of  his  creatures  contemplates  the  vio- 
lent destruction  of  the  life  whidi  He  lu* 
given  him,  that  God  will  not  aid  if  Bif 
help  is  sought,  and  strengthen  thecombatcf 
the  higher  powers  of  the  mind  againft  die 
lower  principles ;  for  suicide  is  selfish  aa^ 
cowardly.     If   an  elevated   reUgioms  aaa 
moral  tone  had  nothing  to  do  wim  control* 
ling  the  propensity  to  crimes,  and  to  tliit 
of  suicide  among  the   number,   atatiitifii 
would  not  furnish  the  evidence  of  the  prt- 
ponderance  of  these   crimes  amid  peopl* 
who  notoriously  cast  aside  the  fnc^ 
regulation  of  religion  in  Uieir  Uvea,  indi- 
vidually orBOcially. 

By  these  remarks,  the  author  doee  not 
intend  in  any  way  to  weaken  the  (broe  « 
the  previous  ones  of  Dr.  Winslow,  ho*.*' 
caution  the  mind,  lest  the  oonaidefitio^ 
of  the  physical  should  obscure  thst  of  tv 
spiritual.  Nevertheless,  it  La  probable,  thtfi 
in  the  first  instance,  more  benefit  will  be 
derived  by  treating  the  affection  as  a  phj* 
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ier.  When  an  individual  afflicted 
idal  tendency  can  be  thoroughly 
sunreillance  in  privatey  the  effect 
icted  medical  treatment  may  be 
wise,  the  best  and  safest  plan  is 
the  sufferer  to  a  well  regulated 
(ee  Insanity, 

iject  of  human  responsibility, 
rcome  by  the  eyil  tendencies  ori> 
phj^sical  derangement,  it  ceases 
msibility,  is  perhaps  one  which 
iver  fiithom,  but  it  is  one  which 
t  upheld  to  the  utmost  in  such 
18  a  tendency  to  suicide ;  whilst 
y  attention  to  the  medical  treat- 
physical  condition,  there  should 
B  time  be  given  every  encourage- 
>8e  who  show  the.  least  tendency 
mgement,  to  keep,  if  they  can, 

as  they  can,  the  reins  of  reason, 
can,  and  often  will,  overcome 
ression  from  physical  causes,  but 
exerted.  The  reader  is  referred 
Mcrvations  imder  article  Habit. 
cy  to  suicide  is  foxmd  to  be  least 
who  are  occupied  out  of  doors. 
^T£S— are  salts,  in  which  the 
i8  an  alkali,  or  a  metallic  oxide,  is 
I  sulphuric  acid. — See  Copper — 
ZinCf  ^c, 
JR — belong  to  the  elementary 

is  found  m  large  quantities  in 
lie  countries,  such  as  Sicily,  from 
itherto,  the  chief  supply  has 
led.  It  also  occurs  in  tne  form 
I  sulphurcts,   such  as  those  of 

J  called  pyrites,  trora  which,  in 
other  places,  sulphur  is  pro* 
the  combination  of  sulphuric 
different  bases,   such  as  lime, 
kc.,  sulphur  is  again  found,  so 
)  way  or  other  it  is  one  of  the 
lant  constituents  of  the  globe. 
3table  kingdom,  sulphur  occurs, 
Lustard  tribes,  in  the  grains,  &c. ; 
lal  kingdom  it  forms  a  constant 
the  idbuminous  and  fibrinous 

5  "sulphur  yellow"  colour  of 
id  its  brittle  crystalline  texture, 
itly  familiar  in  the  form  of  stick 
hur.  The  **  flowers  of  sulphur" 
"sublimation,"  that  is  by  expos- 
ulphur  to  heat  sufficient  to  cause 
I  the  form  of  vapour,  the  latter 
msed  in  a  cool  receptacle,  when 
form  of  the  well-known  **  flowers 
"  Roll  sulphur  is  now  made  by 
ing  the  sublimed  sulphur,  and 
L  we  form  of  sticks.  In  medical 
Iphur  is  variously  employed,  its 
I  application,  however,  being  for 
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the  cure  of  itch,  in  the  form  of  ointment.*^ 
See  Itch,  In  various  skin  diseases  sijphur 
is  prescribed  by  medical  men;  it  is  also 
used  as  a  mild  laxative  in  pregnancy  and 
in  cases  of  piles.  For  the  latter  purposes 
it  is  advantageouslv  mingled  with  three  or 
four  times  its  weight  of  cream  of  tartar,  or 
with  its  own  weight  of  magnesia.  The 
sublimed,  or  flowers  of  sulphur,  is  the  form 
in  most  common  use ;  but  the  precipitated, 
or  milk  of  sulphur  is  rather  a  more  elegant 
preparation.  One  very  serious  objection  to 
the  use  of  sulphur  is  the  abominable  odour 
which  it  imi^rts  to  the  person,  puticularly 
to  the  insensible  perspiration.  There  is  no 
doubt  thai  it  passes  off  by  the  skin  in  crai- 
siderable  quantit^r,  so  freely,  indeed,  as  to 
blacken  silver  which  the  individual  taking 
it  may  happen  to  carry  about  with  him. 

The  dose  of  sulphur  as  a  laxative,  is, 
alone,  two  drachms ;  when  mixed  with  cream 
of  tartar  or  magnesia,  from  half  a  drachm 
to  a  drachm.  It  is  best  given  in  a  little 
milk. 

SULPHURIC  ACID,  or  On.  o»  Viteiol 
— belongs  to  the  class  of  mineral  acids. 
It  is  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  oxygen 
gas,  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  the  former 
to  three  of  the  latter.  As  usually  met 
with,  it  contains  a  certain  amount  of  water, 
but  it  may  be  obtained  pure,  and  in  the  form 
of  a  crystalline  solid,  "  glacial  sulphuric 
acid."  Sulphuric  acid  was  formerly  pro- 
cured solely  by  distillation  from  the  sul- 
phate of  iron,  or  green  vitriol,  and  indeed 
IS  so  yet  in  some  places.  It  is  now  made 
in  Britain  on  an  immense  scale,  tj  decom- 
posing sulphur  along  with  sal^etre  in 
mmiense  lead-lined  cluunbers.  As  usually 
met  with,  sulphuric  acid  is  a  liquid  of  oily 
consistence — ^hence  its  name,  oil  of  vitriol. 
It  ought  to  be  colourless,  or  nearly  so,  but 
frequently  it  has  a  brownish  tinge  from 
the  presence  of  impurities.  It  is  highly 
corrosive,  destroying  with  great  rapidity 
whatever  textures,  hving  or  dead,  it  may 
happen 'to  come  in  contact  with.  When 
mingled  with  water  a  great  development 
of  latent  heat  takes  pk^e ;  in  some  pro- 
portions, indeed,  so  great  as  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  mixture  as  high  as  300* 
Fahr.  After  cooling,  the  bulk  of  the 
mixed  fluids  is  considerably  less  than  that 
which  they  occupied  separately.  For  me- 
dicinal purposes,  sulphuric  acid  is  used 
diluted  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  and  a- 
half  of  acid  to  fourteen  and  a-half  of  water, 
and  it  is  better  for  unprofessional  persons  to 
buy  it  thus  prepared ;  indeed,  unless  abso- 
lutely required  in  a  concentrated  fiarm  for 
some  special  object,  sulphuric  acid  shoiild 
never  be  kept  in  a  private  house  otherwiM 
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than  diluted.  Some  lamentable  poisonings 
haye  happened  in  consequence  of  neglect  of 
this  precaution.  When  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  is  mingled  with  water,  the  de- 
Yelopment  of  heat  which  occurs  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  otherwise,  the  yessel,  espe- 
cially a  glass  one,  may  be  cracked,  and  i^UJJ'y 
to  clothes  or  person  be  the  result.  The 
mixture  is  best  made  by  adding  the  acid  to 
the  water  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
ond  mixing  each  by  agitation,  before  more 
is  added.  Indeed  the  water  ought  to  be 
in  a  state  of  agitation  when  the  acid  is 
added,  for  if  not,  the  extreme  weight  of  the 
latter  will  carry  it  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  there  cause  heat  to  be  so  strongly 
deyeloped  as  to  crack  it. 

As  a  medicine,  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is 
extremely  yaluable.  In  relaxed  states  of 
the  system,  it  is  one  of  our  best  tonics, 
l^yen  in  doses  of  firom  ten  to  twenty  drops 
in  a  large  wine-glassful^or  two  ounces 
—  of  water.  In  this  way  it  presenres 
tone,  and  checks  the  perspirations  in  pul- 
monary consumption,  and,  when  the  case 
is  suitable,  improyes  both  appetite  and 
digestion.  It  also  exerts  considerable 
diuretic  properties.  Sulphuric  acid  is  a 
powerful  controller  of  mtemal  hemorr- 
hage— see  Abortum-^it  is  also  one  of  the 
conmionest  additions  to  gargles.  Some  per- 
sons find  this  medicine  gripe  a  eood  deal, 
and  if  taken  by  nurses  it  is  aunost  cer- 
tain to  disorder  the  infemt  In  other  cases, 
howeyer,  ten  drops  added,  to  small  well- 
diluted  doses  of  Epsom  salts,  are  seryiceable. 
When  sulphuric  acid  is  taken  medicinally, 
it  ought,  lixe  the  other  mineral  acids,  to  be 
sucked  through  a  quUl,  or  small  glass  tube, 
to  prevent  imury  to  the  teeth,  on  which  it 
acts  powerfully :  it  is  well  to  rinse  the 
mouth  with  water  containing  a  small  pro- 
portion of  soda  immediately  after  taking  the 
dose.  In  consequence  of  its  employment 
lor  various  household  purposes, — 

Poisoning  bt  bulphusic  acid  is  not  very 
iincommon,  and  if  the  acid  be  strong,  is  one 
of  the  most  distressing  accidents  of  this 
nature  which  can  happen.  The  person  is 
generally  conscious  of  the  description  of 
poison  which  has  been  swallowed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  strenji^  of  the  acid,  there  is 
intense  burning  pain  in  all  the  parts,  from 
the  mouth  to  the  stomach,  with  which  it 
has  come  in  contact,  and  if  it  be  of  cor- 
rosive strength,  these  parts  look  white 
and  shrivell^.  There  is  also  Tomitxng  of 
shreddy  and  bloody  mucus,  great  consti- 
tutional depression,  and,  proMbly,  if  the 
acid  has  been  strong,  speedy  death. 

In  such  cases,  the  first  thins  to  be  done 
is,  to  neutralize  the  action  of  £e  poison  by 
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alkaline  and  demulcent  remedies.  Ka 
chidk,  lime-water,  potash,  soda,  soap- 
virood-ashes,  milk,  and  oil,  are  iH  ren 
and  in  such  a  case,  that  which  is  fin 
procmred  is  the  best ;  if  there  is  p< 
choice,  magnesia  or  chalk  is  p^eral 
ferable.  Li  the  absence  of  either  o 
antidotes,  a  portion  of  vrall  plaster»  < 
tar,  rubbed  up  with  nulk  or  water,  ] 
used.  At  the  same  time,  fluids  n 
given  very  copiously.  When  ii^v 
residted  from  the  application  of  oo 
sulphuric  acid  externally,  the  best  pi 
ing  is  to  wash  the  parts  freely  witn 
alone,  or  vrith  water  containing  an 
as  soap-water  does. 

AnOMATIO    8X7LPHI7]UC  ACID  is  a  p 

form  of  medidne  which  might  with  \ 
tage  be  more  used  in  England  than  i 
present:  the  dose  is  frmn  ten  to  i 
orops  in  a  vnne  glassful  of  water. 

8uLPHX7Bic  .£THBR*which  is  mon 
rally  known  as  "  ether,"  is  procured 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol^  i 
distillation.  It  is  a  perfectly  ooli 
limpid  fluid,  of  very  light  specifie  c 
ana  very  volatile :  its  odour,  pecuSi 
penetrating,  is  usually  called  the  "  m 
odour."  It  is  chiefly  employed  In 
cine  as  a  "  diflusible"  stimulant,  tl 
it  acts  very  rapidly  and  energetiiall; 
stimulant  when  taken  into  the  stomac 
on  that  account  is  peculiarly  valua 
some  diseases,  such  as  angina,  spasmi^  i 
tended  vrith  sudden  violent  symptomi 
also  a  powerful  restorer  in  the  depiessc 
ditions  of  the  system,  such  as  fiuntna 
For  the  above  purposes  sulphuric  w^ 
given  in  doses  of  twenty  drops  in  wat 
more  convenient  form,  however,  u  the 
of  sulphuric  aether,  which  consists  ofos 
of  the  aether  mixed  with  two  parts  of  ak 
it  acts  in  the  same  way  as  sulphurie  M 
the  dose  about  forty  or  fifty  drofs  in  \ 
The  transient  effect  of  aether  renden 
many  cases  less  valuable  than  sal  vo 
or  the  spirits,  such  as  brandy.  Its 
spasmodic  power  is  increased  by  the 
tion  of  opium.  When  bottles  conti 
this  aether  are  opened  at  night,  its  1 
inflammable  character,  even  in  lioiu 
especially  in  vapour,  ought  to  be  ooi 
mind,  and  care  taken  tmLt  lighted  o 
are  not  too  nearly  appioachra.  In  ( 
aether,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it 
on  the  top  of  the  virater,  and  thus,  ^ 
bottle  containing  three  or  four  doses  0 
dicine,  of  which  aether  forms  an  ingif 
be  not  shaken  before  each  dose  is  pom* 
more  than  the  proper  proportioa  of 
will  be  poured  out  first. 

^ther,  from  its  extreme  volatili^i 


*  This  mtatsoos  to  now  called  nlrit  of  ether  in  the  Brltlih  Phsnasoopcitik 
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pontes  npidl  J  in  the  ordinary  atmosphere, 
tad  in  doinff  so  occasions  a  considerable 
imoant  of  cokI  ;  of  this,  advantage  is  some- 
tonet  taken  in  medicalpractice  when  such 
an  eflect  is  required.  The  power  of  sether, 
when  inhaled,  to  cause  **  anssthesia,"  or 
insensibility  to  pain,  is  the  characteristic 
which  has  excited  most  attention  of  late 
years;  the  superior  and  more  conyenient 
liSeet  of  chloroform  has,  however,  thrown 
dns,  oomparatiTely  at  least,  into  the  back- 
groond.  Inhalation  of  sBther  is  a  proceed- 
ing wldch  should  never  be  tampered  wiUi 
by  UBprcrf'cssiopal  persons. 
.SUiOOER.— See  Seatofu—Heat,  Jte. 

9UN.— See  H^at^Lightt  ^c. 

bUPPEIL— The  last  meal  of  the  day  is 
properly  supper,  and  some  of  the  modem 
aBunwouIa  more  aptly  &11  under  the 
fixmer  desicnation.  Much  has  been  said 
n^eeting  ue  unwholesomeness  of  eating 
■uppers— much  depends  on  circumstances. 
QtSRaUy  speaking,  animal  food  once  a-day 
iiiafllcient  for  most;  i^  therefore,  an  indi- 
lidnal  for  whom  it  is  enough,  after  a  suffi- 
Mtly  good  meat  dinner,  adds  a  super- 
tsoos  meat  supper  shortly  before  retiring  to 
Rit,  thons  can  be  little  wonder  if  he  pays 
iki  poudty  in  sleep  disturbed  by  dreams 
Md  mg^t-maxe,  azid  by  a  furred  tongue 
od  unefteshed  waking  in  the  morning. 
Hub  is  especially  the  case  if  the  superfluity 
ii  iadnlged  in  after  a  dinner  made  in  the 
ktter  part  of  the  day.  If  dinner  is  early,  if 
■seh  ezereise  is  tiULcn  between  that  and 
ths  erening  mral,  and  if  supper  is  not 
Mten  at  too  late  an  hour,  many  persons  can 
tike  with  benefit  a  moderate  proportion 
cf  aaimal  food. 

Uesrtainly  is  better  not  to  eat  a  meal 
bciVT,  cither  in  quantitr  or  quality,  before 
t  poaod  df  inactivity  ana  sleep  so  prolonged 
•i  diac  of  the  night ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  ainch  of  the  had  character  of  supper  as 
t  swalt  has  arisen  from  its  beins  too  often 
one  of  superfluity.  Those  to  whom  sup- 
yvi  see  most  usurious  are  the  plethoric,  or 
9iA  ss  soffar  from  head  symptoms.  Some 
Moos,  however,  especially  dyspeptic  inva- 
Ui|  do  themselves  harm  by  abstaining  from 
of  every  kind,  even  after  the  prin- 
SMsl  has  oeen  taken  early  in  the  day. 
'  do  this  under  the  idea  that  all  suppers 
,  and  sufiSsr,  in  consequence,  frt)m  un- 
caiv  sensations  in  the  stomach  during  the 
li^n,  and  from  a  sense  of  exhaustion  in  the 
aandag^  both  of  which  may  be  prevented 
by  t  moderate  supper  of  light  food,  such  as 
bfaieraUy  found  to  agree  best :  many  a  dys- 
Mptio  will  And  his  morning  meal  better 
«gestod  after  a  light  supper  than  without, 
^tefcr  to  Brmkfaat — Dinner ^  ifc. 
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SUPPOSITORY— is  a  medicine  m  a 
solid  form  passed  up  into  the  rectum.  In 
some  cases,  this  moae  of  administering  re- 
medies is  very  convenient,  especially  when 
the  stomach  cannot  receive  tiiem  readily. 
Generally,  it  is  most  suitable  in  painful 
diseases, — such  as  those  of  the  bladder, 
womb,  &c. — situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lower  bowel.  In  such  cases,  the  suppo- 
sitory must  of  course  be  anodyne,  usuidly 
opiate,  which  may  be  thus  made  to  exercise 
its  effects  without  disordering  the  stomach. 
A  grain  of  powdered  opium,  with  five  or 
six  of  Jirm  henbane  extract,  makes  a  very 
p[Ood  suppository.  A  suppository  may  be 
mtroduced  into  the  bowel  on  the  point  of 
the  finger,  hoih  being  well  greased;  the 
operation  is,  however,  oetter  and  more  con- 
veniently done  by  the  suppository  tube 
made  fbr  the  purposcf 

SUPPRESSION.— The  cessation,  or  non- 
development  of  an  ordinary  secretion,  or 
excretion. 

SUPPURATION.— The  formation  of 
pus,  or  matter.— See  InJIammation^Pust 
dte, 

SURGEON  AHD  SUROERY.— Literally, 
by  the  word  surgeon  is  meant  an  individual 
who  employs  his  hands  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases,  and,  by  consequence,  one  whoso 
practice  is  limited  to  tne  external  treat- 
ment of  external  affections,  and  such  as 
require  manual  interference  for  their  re- 
movaL  Practically,  no  such  distinction  can 
exist. — ^Refer  to  Phytieian  —  Practitioner' 
General,  Sjx, 

SUSPENDED    ANIMATION.  —  See 
DeeUh — Drowning — Carbonic  Acid — Hanging 

SXJTURE — m  surgery,  means  a  joining, 
by  means  of  threa&  or  stitches,  of  the 
edfes  of  a  wound.— See  Wounds,X 

Jji  anatomy,  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
junctions  of  the  bones  of  the  skull. — See 
Shin. 

SWALLOWING.— See  Alimentary  Canal 
^QvUet^Throai,  dtc, 

SWEAT,  or  PxBSPinATioir— is  the  fiuid 
thrown  off  from  the  blood,  **  excreted," 
through  the  agency  of  the  skin,  or  rather 
of  the  glands  contained  within  the  texture 
of  the  skin. — See  Skin, 

Refer  Uy-^Diaphoretice, 

SWEETMEATS.— See  Confectionary, 

SWEET  SPIRIT  OF  NTTRE.  — See 
Nitroue  JEther, 

SWELLED  LEG.— See  Leg. 

SWELLING.- Increase  of  sise  of  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  textures  of  the  Uving 
body  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes. 
The  swelling  may  be  either  of  a  fiuid  or  of  a 
solid  character.    In  the  former  case^  it  may 

*  Sra-flnoKB.— 8m  Apptadls.— Spedsl  artlett  upon. 
Bappor4torlct  of  umile  add  and  or  morphia  Iuto  been  admittod  into  tht  Britltb  PhinnieopflBia. 
SDtaies  of  sIlTtr  wiro  are  now  iwj  generallj  fabttltatod  toe  tXXk, 
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be  cauMd  by  increased  accumulation  or 
determination  of  blood  in  or  to  the  part,  the 
blood  being  still  contained  within  the  blood- 
vessels ;  more  usually,  howeyer,  fluid  swell- 
ing is  caused  by  blood  or  other  fluid  not 
contained  within  the  yesscls,  but  effused 
into  the  textures  where  the  swelling  occurs. 
Of  this  nature  is  the  swellins  which  occurs 
after  violence ;  it  is,  in  fact,  me  result  of  the 
eflusion  of  blood — inward  bleeding^K)r  of 
serum  into  the  tissues.  The  formation  of 
matter  also  causes  swelling.  Fluid  swel- 
ling are  in  many  cases  of  rapid  formation ; 
sohd  swellings,  from  their  nature,  are  in 
general  necessarily  of  slow  increase.  In 
rupture,  of  course,  the  presence  of  gas  in 
the  protruded  bowel  renders  that  a  cause  of 
swelling,  though  comparatively  an  unfre- 
^uent  one.  As  the  different  forms  of  swel- 
ling are  noticed  imder  other  articles,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  reiterate  them  here. — See 
Tumour, 

SWINE-POCK  — or  Swine-pox— is  a 
variety  of  chicken-pox,  characterized  by  the 
conical  form  of  its  vesicles. — See  Chicken' 
pox, 
*  SWOON.— See  Fainting. 

SYMM£TKY.->The  term,  as  applied  to 
the  himian  form,  includes  that  proportionate 
adaptation  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body 
to  one  another,  which  gives,  not  only  grace 
and  beamty,  but  strength  ;  and,  it  may  be 
added,  tm  some  degree,  health.  The  Utter 
observation  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
symmetrical  development  of  the  trunk  of 
the  body,  which  can  scarcely  be  unsymme- 
trical,  and  still  less,  deformed,  without  the 
contained  vital  organs  being  injuriously  im- 
peded in  their  functions.  Deformed  persons 
suffer  more  than  others  from  bad  health,  and 
if  they  are  subjected  to  an  attack  of  acute 
disease  affecting  the  impeded  organs,  they 
are  more  liable  to  succumb.  Thus,  an  indi- 
vidual, in  whom  spinal  curvature,  by  dis- 
torting  the  ribs,  &c.,  injiires  the  symmetri- 
cal development  and  proper  capacity  of  the 
chest,  is  more  liable  to  chronic  affection  of 
the  lungs  and  heart,  and  such  attacks  as 
bronchitis,  and  the  like,  are  more  severely 
felt.  Want  of  symmetry,  or  deformity  of 
the  limbs,  is  less  important  than  when  the 
trunk  is  affected,  the  importance  varying, 
of  course,  with  the  nature  of  the  case ;  it 
may,  however,  and  does  occur,  that  unsym- 
metrical  development,  of  the  lower  limbs 
especially,  leads  ultimately  to  greater  or  less 
distortion  of  the  trunk  also.  Moreover,  in 
many  cases,  want  of  symmetry  must  be  re- 

Sarded  as  the  sign  of  a  constitution  here- 
itarily  weak,  or  as  the  result  of  sickliness 
fci  childhood. 
The  subject  of  symmetry  is  an  extensive 
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one,  embracing,  as  it  does,  the  theoiiea  o 
ideal  beauty,  and  the  standards  of  mea^ 
surement,  proportional  and  otherwise ;  ind 
these  it  needs  not  to  enter  here,  but  it  ma] 
be  adopted  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  sym- 
metrical development  of  a  race  or  natim 
must  in  some  degree  be  commensurate  wiH 
their  general  sanitary  condition,  the  metm 
of  obtaining  proper  nouridiment,  and  theii 
free  exposure  to  light  and  air.  TJnder  arti* 
cle,  **  Light,"  it  was  stated  that  Humbold! 
has  attributed  the  absence  of  defoisiit} 
among  the  Caribs,  Mexicans,  Pemvians,  fte., 
to  the  constant  exposure  of  the  body  at  lim 
to  strong  light ;  and,  under  the  same  arti^ 
the  effect  of  a  diminished  supply  of  U|^ 
in  giving  a  tendency  to  the  productioii 
of  defonned  children,  was  also  alluded  to. 
Analogous  effects  wiU  be  found  to  foOoWt 
according  to  the  fulfilment  or  not  of  othiar 
sanitary  conditions ;  there  is  no  surer  sign  d 
a  people  advancing  higher  in  the  soue  of 
comfortable  subsistence  than  the  inqvove* 
ment  of  their  physical  development  nd 
symmetry.  The  reverse  of  this  is  seea  it 
the  degeneracy  of  some  of  the  Irish  in  tlM 
more  remote  districts  on  the  west  ooast,  m 
the  Indians  of  the  rocky  mountains,  taA 
others.  Although  comparative  s^mmeCiT 
is  to  be  met  with  among  many  natiops>  ani 
in  the  persons  of  individuals,  absdlute  sjai* 
metry,  in  the  sense  of  perfect  balanee,  and 
correspondence  of  the  two  halves  of  the  body, 
is  probably  not  to  be  found,  and  exact  mea- 
surements go  to  prove  that  there  9bnp 
exists  some  disparity  between  the  oqrs* 
sponding  de^ees  of  different  sides* 

Symmetry  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the 
actual  development  of  healthy  tissues*  it 
extends  to  and  influences  many  fonni  of 
disease,  such  as  often  occurs  in  the  tyur 
metrical  distortions,  so  to  speak,  of  goat* 
rheumatism,  &c. 

Refer  to—Deformity— S/nna,  Ac. 

SYMPATHETIC  NERVB.— See J»irw 
voua  System, 

SYMPATHY.— In  man,  probably  in  Oi 
higher  animal  tribes,  there  exists  betwon 
certain  different  portions  and  organs  of  At 
same  living  bod;^,  a  Ixmd  of  connexioaf « 
at  least  of  relative  action,  through  yAoA 
excited  or  diseased  action  in  the  one  ii  ox- 
cited  in  the  other,  **  sympatheticaUyi"  *> 
it  is  called,  or  by  **  sympathy."    It  is  ovi- 
dent,  however,  that  what  are  called  sjs* 
pathetic  actions  arise,  apparently,  at  UA 
m  very  difierent  ways.     Some  whidi  ■* 
classed  as  such  are  evidently  the  resslt  v 
contiguity,  others  of  reflex    action— ■* 
Nervoue  System^  or  at  least  of  nenrcms  com- 
munication, others  of  derivatiye  action*'* 
See  Derivative, 


*  SflTeiter's  mstbod  of  restoring  laspended  animation.— See  Appendls,  srtiele  *'Di«irntai.* 
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STMPTOMS.— In  a  state   of  perfect 
beilth,  all  the  functions  of  the  liying  body 
vepafonned  in  regular  series,  and  accord- 
ing to  certain  modes  of  action,  which  we 
Rcognise  as  those  of  health.    When,  how- 
eier;  these  series  or  modes  become  deranged 
or  altered,  there  arise  certain  signs,  or  as 
ihej  are  generally   called,   *'  symptoms," 
viuch,  as  uey  yaiy  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  cause  that  produced  Uiem  as  effects, 
iflbrd  to  the  memcal  man  a  clue  to  the 
detection  of  the  cause,  more  or  less  perfect, 
irrnrdling  to  the  state  of  his  knowledge,  ex- 
ftaeaodf  and  means  of  inyestigation — they 
a  fact  furnish  the  means  by  which  he 
fimthis  **  Diagnosis"  in  the  nrst  instance, 
ad  which  guide  his  opinion  as  to  the  treat- 
ment and  tutamate  issue  of  the  case. 

Thore  are  certain  symptoms  both  general 
ad^iectal,  which  are  too  marked  to  escape 
deletion;  some,  indeed,  are  forced  upon 
tbs  attention  by  the  complaints  of  the 
niaer,  and  others  are  too  palpable  not  to 
attraet  tha  notice  eyen  of  the  imobsenrant. 
Beyond  these  plain  and  palpable  symptoms 
of  disease,  howeyer,  which  **  he  who  runs 
Wf  read,"  ihere  are  others  which  lie 
de^y  hidden  from  ordinary  eyes,  which  it 
wniiret  all  the  adyantages  of  knowledge 
iDd  eipeiience,  of  educated  ear  and  eye, 
ad  of  patient  attention,  to  discoyer,  and 
vkea  discoyered  to  read.  There  are  many 
■gas  and  ehancters  brought  to  light  in  the 
Ofloratioiis  of  the  physician,  both  in  the 
Hratf  and  in  the  dead  body  which  he  may 
iee,  ont  cannot  read  correctly,  if  he  can 
nid  them  alL  Again,  there  are  symptoms 
vUeh  one  man  can  see  as  symptoms,  but 
vUdi  another  cannot,  and  therefore  passes 
tei  by  unheeded ;  and  further,  there  are 
other  symptoms  which  one  man  can  not 
aly  see,  bat  interpret,  but  of  which  an- 
<(nrr,  if  he  sees  tnem  at  all,  can  make 
BO  Hie.  In  this  lies  the  difference,  in  one 
department  of  practical  medicine  at  least, 
bitvcen  the  slulled  and  unskilled  prac- 
titioDer.  It  does  not  follow  of  neeestity, 
that  thi  man  who,  from  his  knowledge  of 
'yptoma,  and  of  what  they  indicate,  is 
■oit  SQCcessfiil  in  the  inyestigation  of  dis- 
Mn^  is  ao  likewise  in  its  treatment,  but  the 
^Wiiees  m  greaUy  in  his  fayour. 

If  auuiT  symptoms  pass  before  the  eyes 

'^  of  the  most  skilful,  which  either  can- 

M  be  seen,  or  if  they  are  seen,  cannot  be 

^^nmdj  interpreted,  how  superficial  must 

^  knowledge  of  disease  be  which  impro- 

^iisiil  persons  can  gather  from  the  com- 

INitiyel]^  few  symptoms  they  are  capable 

J*^obsenring  or  appreciating  P    How  cau- 

^If^  then,  ought  such  persons  to  be  when 

^^tmnstaneefl  call  for  their  management. 
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tepoporary  or  permanent,  of  eyen  the  mos^ 
triyial  ailments.  In  obscryine  and  forming 
deductions  from  symptoms,  tne  first  ques- 
tions ought  to  be,  do  tney  indicate  an  acute 
attack?  haye  they  superyened  suddenly? 
and  if  so,  to  what  can  the  attack  be  traced  ? 
Has  there  been  exposure  to  cold  and  wet, 
or  to  checked  perspiration?  those  fruit- 
ful sources  of  inflammatory  and  rheumatic 
affections.  Has  there  been  exposure  to 
contagion  in  any  form,  or  to  malaria  of  any 
kind,  or  is  there  any  preyailing  epidemic  ? 
Can  any  yiolence,  at  no  yery  mstant  date, 
acco\mt  for  the  attack  ?  Careful  considera- 
tion of  the  "history"  of  the  affection  will 
often  throw  much  light  upon  its  nature. 
Again,  if  the  usual  symptoms  of  feyer  in- 
dicate inflammatory  affection,  it  is  to  be 
considered  whether  pain  or  imeasiness  in 
any  part,  or  disordered  function  of  any 
organ,  indicate  that  the  disease  has  local- 
ize itself.  If  inflammatory  symptoms  are 
absent,  the  spasmodic  character  of  pain-^ 
see  f^ponn— or  the  ncryous  character  of  the 
general  disorder,  become  question  for  con- 
sideration. Should  the  symptoms  of  ailment 
be  chronic,  the  same  consideration  of  the 
history  and  of  the  hereditary  tendencies 
ought  to  be  entered  into,  and  attention  par- 
ticularly directed  to  the  factof  tlicre  haying 
been  progressive  loss  of  flesh,  habitual  com- 
plaint of  cold,  unusual  lassitude,  alteration 
m  the  complexion,  difference  in  sleeping,  &c. 
By  systematizing  inquiries  and  obserya* 
tions,  a  much  clearer  idea  will  be  gained  oi 
the  state  of  an  indiyidual  who  is  an  object 
of  care  and  solicitude,  than  by  making  them 
at  random.  Thus,  beginning  at  the  head, 
attention  should  be  directed  to  any  imusual 
sensations  complained  of  by  the  person,  or  any 
unusual  manifestations  apparent  to  others. 
These  are  pain,  giddiness,  affection  of  the 
senses,  connision  of  thoueht,  or  impairment 
of  mental  power;  flusnings,  twitching 
drawing  of  the  features  to  one  side ;  dis- 
turbed sleep ;  moaning ;  grating  of  the 
teeth ;  sleeplessness  or  too  great  somno- 
lency. Passing  downwards  to  the  organs  ot 
respiration ;  alterations  in  the  character  of 
the  yoice ;  in  the  respiration,  as  to  the  fre- 
quency or  otherwise ;  in  the  power  of  l^'ing 
in  any  or  eyery  posture,  are  all  matters  for 
obseryation ;  also  any  habitual  cough,  and 
its  character.  When  the  digcstiye  organs 
are  disordered,  the  times  of  Uieir  chief  dis- 
order, as  connected  with  taking  food,  is  an 
important  symptom ;  whether  the  imeasi- 
ness comes  on  quickly  after  a  meal,  or  not 
for  some  hours  ;  whether  it  is  worse  after 
long  fasting,  or  the  reyerse ;  whether  there 
is  habitual  yomiting,  &c.  With  respect  to 
the  bowels,  the  nature  of  the  motions  or 
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ttools  is  to  be  inquired  into,  and  especially 
the  Utct  of  thorough  daily  relief.     In  in- 

auiry  into  the  state  of  the  urinary  organs, 
le  amoxint  of  the  secretion,  its  nature  a» 
to  colour,  or  its  tendency  to  deposit  sedi- 
ments immediately  after  bein^  passed,  or 
when  it  becomes  cool,  are  princi^  objects. 
If  the  calls  are  too  frequent,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  whether  this  defends  on  increased 
quantity  or  on  diminution,  which  causes 
irritation  from,  greater  concentration.  In 
this  way,  by  carefully  and  syBtematicaUy 
considenng  a  case,  eyen  an  improfessioniu 
person  may  acquire  very  considerable  know- 
ledge of  its  leading  features,  sufficient  pro- 
bablY  to  enable  him  to  refer  to  those  articles 
in  tnis  work  from  which  he  will  deriye 
proper  information ;  in  many  cases,  sufficient 
to  open  the  eyes  to  a  condition  of  health 
that  calls  for  the  prompt    submission  to 

S roper  medical  advice ;  and  when  this  is 
etermined  on,  the  obserration  of  symp- 
toms, either  in  his  own  case  or  in  that  of  an- 
other, such  as  a  child,  will  enable  an  indi- 
yidufd  to  furnish  a  medical  man,  even  at  a 
first  interriew,  with  such  a  history  as  will 
afford  him  much  assistance  in  forming  his 
opinion. 

Refer  to— Dto^^nom,  dte.  dfee. 

SYNCOPE.— A  state  of  swoon  or  faint- 
inc. — See  Fainting, 

SYNOVIA— or  Synovial  Fluid— is  the 
fluid  which  is  secreted  within  the  joints  by 
the  lining  or  synovial  membrane,  for  the 
purpose  of  lubricating  the  opposed  cartila- 
^ous  surfaces  of  the  bones,  and  facilitat- 
ing their  movements  upon  one  another.  It 
contains  a  considerable  amount  of  albumen, 
and  from  its  imctuous  quality  is  known 
popularly  as  "joint-oil."  When,  from  any 
cause,  a  joint  becomes  the  seat  of  irritation, 
there  is  apt  to  be  a  greatly  increased  secre- 
tion of  the  synovial  fluid.  This  takes  place 
in  what  is  called  "  white  swelling  ^  of  the 
knee. — See  I^tee, 

SYPHILIS— or  the  Tbxereal  Disease 
—is  disease  contracted  in  consequence  of 
impure  connexion.  The  fearful  constitu- 
tional consequences  which  may  result  from 
this  affection;  consequences,  the  fear  of  which 
may  haunt  the  mind  for  years,  which  may 
taint  the  whole  springs  of  health,  and  be 
transmitted  to  circulate  in  the  young  blood 
of  innocent  ofi^pring,  are  indeed  terrible 
considerations,  too  terrible  not  to  render  the 
disease  one  of  those  which  must  unhesita- 
tingly be  placed  imder  medical  care.  In 
the  meantime,  if  any  delay  must  occur,  the 
pustule  sores  which  may  be  observable 
should  be  well  touched  with  caustic,  the 
diet  should  be  reduced  and  deprived  of 
stimulant,  and  the  bowels  acted  upon  by 
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moderately  active  aperients;  yIoI 
cise  being  at  the  same  time  avoidM 

Whatever  the  circumstances  ma; 
and  for  all  the  author  would  wazi 
any  trust  being  placed  in  the  spe 
vertisements  in  connexion  with  tl 
in  question,  which  are  so  pexsevcfi 
disgustingly  paraded  before  the  pi 
by  quaclu,  who  endeavour  to  fl 
silly  dupes  who  resort  to  them» 
excitingtheir  fears. 

SYIUNOE.— This  well-knowi 
ment  is  useful  domestically  to 
purposes,  and  its  employment  i 
mended  in  various  articles  in  thi 
work.  Generally  speaking,  the 
pewter  syringes  are  jjrocured  too 
be  of  much  use :  an  xnstroment  e 
holding  an  ounce  of  fluid  will  be 
convenient  size.* 

SYRUP.— Asatorated  solutiaiiot 
water.  A  great  variety  of  medidn 
are  made,  out  nianr  of  them  wn  < 
tively  little  used.  Tne  ordinary  sim 
is  made  by  dissolving,  with  thie  aid 
heat,  five  pounds  of  refined  sncar  : 
ounces  of  water.  Syrups  made  w 
fined  sugar,  are  much  more  liable  U 
than  those  made  with  it  pnrifii 
Suffar,  A  syrup  should  always,  if 
be  kept  in  a  situation  with  the  tm 
under  65*  Fahr. 

SYSTOLE— is  the  contractOA  \ 
the  heart,  by  which  the  blood  is 
frt>m  the  cavities.    It  is  the  revnrM 
tole. — See  DitutoU — Hearty  Ae. 

TABES— or  Tabes  Mesbntebioa 
a  disease  characterized  by  wastiaf 
phy. — See  Atrophy^  The  term,  bcr 
applied  to  a  special  diseased  conditi 
causes  atrophy,  the  essential  nature 
is  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  affe 
the  "mesenteric  glands" — see  1Mb 
through  which  the  chyle  or  nutiie 
extracted  frt>m  the  digested  foodt  ] 
its  way  to  the  blood.  The  disease 
may  be  called  consumption  in  thebi 
though  differing  in  many  respects  f 
sumption  in  the  lungs,  there  aa 
I)oints  of  analogy  between  the  twoi 

Mesenteric  tabes  is  a  disease  alinc 
liar  to  the  scrofulous  constitution, 
hereditary  or  engendered,  and  U 
occurs  previous  to  the  eompletia 
twelfth  vear,  most  frequently  pre 
the  ninth;  some  consider  that  < 
while  nursed  at  the  breast,  are  k 
to  be  affected  by  this  form  of  scro 
the  rule  is  by  no  means  absolute. 

Probably,  the  first  symptom  wl 
tracts  attention  in  a  child  bc«oo 


*  Pewter  ijilnges  are  apt  to  be  acted  upon  by  some  solntlont  which  are  used  medfotaially.  la  i 
the  glaee  eyringee  or,  atlU  letter,  thoee  made  of  Tulcanite,  are  preferable.  The  latter  are  OOC  B 
broken  when  need,  whkb  is  an  adTantage. 
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;  of  tabes,  is  the  progressiye  emacia- 
tnncident  with  iindiminished,    and 
reatly  increased  appetite,  sometimes 
■pfrared  appetite,  the  child  evincing 
;  desire  for  such  indigestible  food  as 
more  especially,    ^ong  with  these 
ms  there  has  generally  been  com- 
it  different  periods,  perhaps  two  or 
mes  in  the  oay,  of  pams  in  the  belly, 
probably  were  attributed  to  eriping. 
ols,  if  attention  is  or  has  been  directed 
I,  are  found  to  be  unnatural,  irregu- 
istiTe  or  rdaxed,  often  frothy,  and 
mr,  especially,  much  lighter  than  in 
apparently  from  deficiency  of  bile — 
euations  look  clayey  or  cnalky.    If 
sase  has  made  some  little  advance, 
lay  or  may  not  be  some  amo\mt  of 
«M  of  the  belly  on  pressure.  There  is 
firetfulness  and  irritability  of  temper, 
dency  to  flushing  in  the  evening,  and 
piration— which  smells  heavy  and 
BaUe— at  night.    As  time  advances, 
iciation  becomes  more  marked,  and 
nuated  limbs  contrast  strongly  with 
lomen,   which   probably,  but  not 
becomes  tumid;  the  features  lose 
lumpness,  the  skin  of  the  face  is 
id,  and  the  whole  coimtenance  often 
:hes  in  appearance  that  of  an  aged  per- 
e  veins  are  prominently  marked  on 
ite  skin,  and  with  the  latter,  the  pre- 
ral  redness  of  the  lips  often  strongly 
ts.  When  the  disease  reaches  an  ad- 
stage,  hectic  fever  is  regularly  esta- 
,  and  the  patient  dies  exhausted,  if 
off  previously  by  some  acute  attack 
mmation.     The  predisposing  cause 
lisease  is,  certainly,  in  tne  first  place, 
folous  constitution ;  its  development, 
r,  is  greatly  favoured  by  those  defi- 
nitary  arrangements  to  which  the 
classes  are  exposed,  especially  the 
»  of  damp  and  ill-ventilated  rooms, 
sd  with  deficient  food. 
>  is  a  prevailing  popular  idea,  that  a 
y  large  or  prominent  belly  is  an 
on  of  a  tendency  to  the  disease  in 
1 ;  this,  however,  does  not  appear 
e  ease,  neither  is  the  prominence  of 
omen  always  a  marked  symptom, 
indeed,  it  be  occasioned  by  flatu- 
ntil  the  later  stages  of  the  disease, 
a  the  enlarged  glands  can  frequently 
lirongh  the  thmned  walls  of  the  ab- 
which,  moreover,  are  covered  with 
1«  often  tortuous  veins. 
iterio  tabes  is  so  fatal  a  disease,  es- 
if  it  is  allowed  to  make  any  pro- 
fore  treatment  is  adopted,  that  its 
iptoms  cannot  be  too  soon  detected 
sided  to ;  and  those  who  have  under 
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their  care  children  who  exhibit  scrofoloui 
tendencies — see  SerofiUa — ought  to  be  alive 
to  the  posmbility  of  its  taking  place.  Should 
its  occurrence  be  suspected,  tne  safest  and 
best  plan  will  be  to  place  the  patient  under 

E roper  medical  care  at  once.  Medicine, 
owever,  is  not  more  requisite  than  strict 
attention  to  the  sanitary  regulation,  to  the 
ventilation,  dryness  ox  the  sleeping  and 
other  apartments,  to  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  to  due  clothins,  with  flannel  next  the 
skin,  and  to  the  rood,  which  ought  to  be 
nourishing,  consisting  of  well-cooked  fresh 
meat,  mutton  especiaUy,  at  least  once  a-day, 
or  well-made  nourishinff  animal  broth,  nou- 
rishing puddings,  &c,  but  with  avoidance 
of  all  cheese,  pastry,  &c.  A  litUe  port  wine, 
or  porter,  may  be  useful  in  some  cases,  but 
of  this  a  memcal  attendant  can  only  safely 
judge.  With  regard  to  medicine— the  pale- 
ness of  the  motions,  suggesting  the  idea  of 
deficient  secretion  of  bile,  often  gives  rise  to 
imdue  perseverance  in  mercurial  remedies. 
For  remedies  in  this  disease  the  reader  is 
referred  to  article  *'  Scrofrda ;"  indeed  the 
general  treatment  of  that  state  of  constitu- 
tion is  so  similar  to  what  is  reqiured  in  the 
mesenteric  affection  that  it  is  supofluous 
to  repeat  it,  with  exception  of  noticing 
the  almost  specific  powers  of  cod-liver  oil 
in  many  cases  of  this  disease ;  the  following 
may  serve  as  illustration.  A  child  eight 
months  old  was  shewn  to  the  author,  very 
reluctantly,  by  its  mother,  who,  as  well  as 
her  relatives  generally,  had  abandoned  all 
idea  of  its  livmg  beyond  a  few  days.  It 
was  a  complete  specimen  of  the  advanced 
stage  of  mesenteric  disease;  the  limbs 
were  shrunk  till  they  resembled  sticks  co- 
vered with  parchment,  the  features  withered 
and  old  looking,  the  prominent  belly  was 
hard,  knotty,  and  covered  with  enlarged 
veins,  and,  as  if  in  constant  pain,  the  inmnt 
screamed  almost  perpetually.    With  some 

Sersuasion  the  parents  consented  to  try  cod- 
ver  oil  given  in  tea-spoonful  doses  twice 
a-day,  and  rubbed  into  the  belly  in  the 
same  quantity  twice  a-day.  Under  this 
treatment  the  child  at  once  began  to  im- 
prove, and  in  the  course  of  th^e  or  four 
months  had  lost  every  appearance  of  disease. 
He  is  now  a  fine  healthy  boy.  Similar  treat- 
ment checked  the  disease  in  an  early  stage 
in  a  younger  brother  of  the  above  patient. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  subject,  it  is 
proper  to  notice  a  habit  by  whi<m  children 
predisposed  to  this  and  other  scrofrdous  dis- 
eases, are  apt  greatly  to  injure  themselves ; 
it  is  that  of  sleepins  with  their  mouths  and 
heads  under  the  bed-clothes.  It  should 
never  be  permitted  in  any  child. 

Refer  to  Atrophy— Diffettioi^^Senifiila,  dx, 
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TAMARINDS— are  produced  by  a  tree, 
which  belongs  to  the  leguminous  or  pea 
tribe,  a  native  of  India,  &c.,  and  also  ciuti- 
Tated  largely  in  the  West  Indies,  for  the 
sake  of  tne  acid  pulp  of  the  pods,  which 
resemble  somewhat  uiose  of  the  conmion 
field  bean.  Tamarinds  are  brought  to  this 
co\mtry  either  simply  dried,  or  preserved  in 
sugar,  in  jars  or  casks.  The  appearance  of 
the  pods  mingled  with  fibrous  substance 
and  seeds,  and  immersed  in  syrup,  liquid 
or  partly  crystallized,  is  isufficienUy  well 
known.  Preserved  tamarinds  are  cooling 
and  aperient,  and  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
sick-room  dietary  in  many  febrile  diseases. 
They  are  most  beneficially  employed  in  the 
form  of  infusion  made  with  hot  water,  and 
permitted  to  become  cold.  A  pleasant 
aperient  whey  is  made  hyf  boiling  an  ounce 
ot  tamarind  pulp  in  a  pint  of  milk.  The 
acids  of  the  tamarind  are  chiefly  the  citric 
and  tartaric. 

TANNIN  AND  GALLIC  ACID— Tannin 
is  tiie  active  astringent  principle  of  the  nut- 
gall.  ~  See  Gall — NtU, — When  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  in  a  state  of  moisture,  it  ap- 
pears to  attract  oxygen,  and  to  be  converted 
mto  gallic  acid.  Both  tannin  and  gallic 
acid  are  powerful  astringents,  and  are 
widely  difiused  as  the  astnn^ent  principle 
throughout  the  vejgetable  kmgdom.  The 
former  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish 
powder,  the  latter  in  fine,  white,  silky-look- 
ing crystab.  Both  are  soluble  in  water,  and 
in  solution  are  used  externally  for  the  same 
purposes  as  astringents  {generally;  from 
half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  in  half  ^  pint  of 
water  forming  an  astringent  lotion.  Tannin 
or  gallic  acid  is  generuly  given  internally 
in  the  form  of  pill,  in  hemorrhage  and  other 
similar  afiections,  in  doses  of  uiree  to  six 
grains  every  two  or  three  hours  if  requisite"*^ 

TAPE- WORM,  also  called  T2e;mia.— See 
Worms, 

TAPIOCA — is  a  starchy  substance,  or 
fecula,  like  sago ;  it  is  procured  from  the 
root  of  a  shrub,  which  is  cultivated  chiefiy 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  root,  vi^ch  is 
knoM-n  as  the  "bitter  cassava,'*  contains 
a  juice  possessed  of  highly  narcotic  poi- 
sonous qualities ;  this  juice  is  thoroughly 
removed  by  washing,  and  the  starch,  or  ta- 
pioca, dried  in  the  form  of  grains,  resembling, 
but  two  or  three  times  the  size  of^  the  sago 
grain.  Tapioca  is  used  in  sick-room  cookery 
for  the  same  purposes  as  arrow-root  and 
sago.  Dr.  Chnstison  remarks  of  tapioca, 
**  no  amylaceous  substance  is  so  much  re- 
lished by  infemts  about  the  time  of  weaning ; 
and  in  them  it  is  lees  apt  to  become  sour 
during  digestion  than  any  other  farinaceous 
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An  imitation  *•  British  tapioca"  isniadi 
from  potatoes,  and  is  very  WAoleaome. 

Reier  to  Feeula, 

TAPPING— in  medical  practice,  is  tin 
withdrawal  of  fluid  which  bias  collected  ii 
unnatural  quantity  in  any  of  the  natoia 
cavities  of  the  body.  The  operation  cat 
only  be  performed  by  a  medical  man. 

TAR  AND  PITCH.— The  well   knowi 
black  viscid  substance  tar,  is  obtained  froo 
the  wood  chiefiy  of  the  Scotch,  fir,  b^  tin 
agency  of  heat.  The  process,  which  yanesn 
detail  according  to  tne  situation,  is  esie&< 
tially  what  is  called,  **  distillation,  per  des< 
censum,"  that  is  to  say,  the  wood  bein| 
placed  in  a  hollow  of  the  ground,  or  in  i 
pot,  is  kindled,  and  being  covered  im,  ii 
aUowed  to  bum  with  a  smothered  oonibiiS' 
tion ;  by  this  means  the  tar  ii  formed,  and 
is  collected  by  suitable  arrangements  at  thf 
bottom  of  the  receptacle  in  which  the  pn>- 
cess  is  carried  on.    For  medical  puxposa 
tar  has  been  used  from  the  most  anciem 
times,  and  within  recent  dates  its  employ- 
ment has  been  strongly  adyocated  by  dif- 
ferent persons,  more  especially  by  Kshop 
Berkely,  as  a  remedy  in  chest  aofectioBS, 
chronic  bronchitis,  incipient  consumptkn, 
&c.    Tar  is  usually  administsed  in  the 
form  of  tar- water,  which  is  best  made  by 
digesting— stiiring  occasionally— one  onnce 
of  tar  in  thirty-two  ounces  of  water  fiv 
seven  or  eight  days,  and  then  straimof. 
The  dose  is  naif  a  pint  twice  a-day  mizsd 
vrithmilk.  The  vapour  of  tar  has  also  bsM 
recommended,  but  nas  not  been  generally 
employed.    Tar  is  now  chiefly  used  as  ta 
external  application  in  some  cases  of  ddn 
disease,  eimer  in  the  form  of  water,  or  m 
that  of  ointment,  made  by  melting  togetlur 
by  heat,  equal  parts  of  tar  and  suet,  sad 
squeezing  through  linen.    Pitch  is  the  lurd 
black  brittle  residue  left  after  tar  has  ben 
exposed  to  beat.    It  is  little  used.   Fflli 
made  of  pitch  are  a  popular,  and  certtialj 
at  times  a  successful,  remedy,  in  bleedim 

piles,  t 

Refer  to  Pilet, 

TARANTULA— is  a  species  of  liV 
spider,  common  in  Southern  Europe^  tw 
venomous  bite  of  which  produces  ef^ 
similar  to  those  of  the  scorpion  sting.  lb>y 
fabulous  tales  of  the  eflTect  of  the  taiantdi 
bite  were  formerly  currenUy  received* 

TARAXACUM— See  Dandelitm. 

TARTAR  ON  THB  TEETH— See  2Mi 

TARTAR  EMETIC  — or  Tabxuiii> 
AiTTiMoinr — See  AnHnumy, 

TARTARIC  ACID— belonntotheaif 
of  vegetable  acids.  It  is  the  charscterii^ 
acid  of  the  grape,  from  which  source  ft  ' 
procured.    Li  the  fruit,  it  exists  in  cfi^ 


Cood,  even  arrow-root  not  excepted." 

*  Botb  losengts  and  loppoaltorles  of  tannio  may  now  be  had,  mado  aoeordlng  to  tbo  Ibnasla  d  ^ 
British  Pbannaeopola. 

t  Dr.  Skhiner,  oflivorpool, 
one  poond ;  water,  one  gallon 

which  it  wonld  bo  of  benefit.    Tar  oapsolsa  are  now  made,  and  are  certalnlj  a  pleasant 
remed/. 
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1,  id vea  the  following  fonnnia  for  tar  water  to  be  «aed  in  cafes  of  eafle«  :-^ 
;  stir  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar,  and  strain.  The  caaes  are  pfobahlr  iS>*  ' 
Tar  Gapsolss  are  now  made,  and  are  certainly  a  pleasant  mode  of  tutaf  ^ 
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bfautum  with  potaah,  as  bitartrate  of  potash, 
or  aeam  of  tartar,  the  acid  when  prepared 
bemg  separated  from  the  alkali  by  chemi- 
cal process.  For  an  account  of  the  mode 
in  wuich  cream  of  tartar  is  obtained,  the 
leider  is  referred  to  article  **  Potash." 
Tartaric  acid  is  met  with  both  in  crystal 


constituent  of  tea  which  it  yields  for  solu-' 
tion  when  infused,  in  addition  to  its  charac- 
teristic nitrogen  ized  constituent  theine,  is 
the  astringent  principle  tannin.  Sec  Tannin, 
Tea,  it  is  well  known,  is  liable  to  immense 
adulteration — much  after  it  reaches  this 
country,  but  partly  in  China.    It  is  said 


,  generally  the  latter.  Its  prin-    **  the  Chinese  annually  dry  many  millions 


is  to  form  the  acid  ingredient  for 
mixtures  of  various  kinds — and 
for  this  purpose  it  is  well  adapted,  whole- 
aome  and  cheap.  It  is  also  a  good  solyent 
for  qufaune. 

Befar  Id  Efftrveteing 

TASTE— See  Tcngue. 

TAXIS— See  Riftur; 

TEA. — Few  articles  consumed  by  man 
M  iM»d,  raoiiire  more  careful  consideration 
in  trery  pnnt  of  ficw  than  this  important 
ind  widety-used  product  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  not 
only  a  Inznry,  a  cheering  but  not  inebriat- 
ing sthnulaant,  bat  a  yaiuable  addition  to 
ti»  fssCTitiali  of  healthy  nutrition.  The 
tea  plant  is  a  natiye  of  China,  Japan*  and 
Tonauiii ;  and,  until  late  years,  the  supplies 
to  this  country  were  all  brought  m>m 
Qaaa ;  ita  enltiyation,  howeyer,  in  the  pro- 
unoe  of  AmbtHi  in  India,  has  opened  up  a 
new  source^  and  one  which  promises  eyen- 
toaUy  to  bo  adyantageous  in  eyery  way. 

"  *The  nrincipal  yarieties  of  black  tea  are 
Bohea,  wmch  is  the  conunonest  and  coarsest 
Congou,  Souchong,  Caper  and 


of  po\mds  of  the  leayes  of  different  plants 
to  mingle  with  the  genuine,"  and  **  the 
leayes  of  the  following  species  haye  been 
detected  from  time  to  time,  in  samples  of  tea 
of  British  fabrication : — ^beech,  elm,  horse- 
chestnut,  plane,  bastard-plane,  fancy  oak, 
willow,  poplar,  hawthorn  and  sloe." 

One  of  tne  most  frequent  adulterations  of 
tea  is  its  admixture  with  exhausted  leaves 
which  have  been  re-dried.  **  It  was  sup- 
posed in  1843,  that  there  were  eight  manu- 
factories for  the  purpose  of  re-dryins 
exhausted  tea-leayes  in  London  alone,  and 
several  besides  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Persons  were  employed  to  buy 
up  the  exhausted  leaves  at  hotels,  coffee- 
houses, and  other  places,  at  2id.  and  3d.  per 
pound.  These  were  taken  to  the  factories, 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  gum,  and  re-dried. 
After  this,  the  dried  leaves,  if  for  black  tea, 
were  mixed  with  rose-pink  and  black-lead, 
to  face  them,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  trade." 
Catechu  is  a  frequent  addition  to  the 
exhausted  and  other  leaves,  in  order  to 
supply  the  astringency  which  is  wanting. 
This  drug  forms  also  a  principal  constituent 
PiidRhSoBchon^T and  Pekoe,  whic&  are  of '  of  such  articles  as  **  La  veno  Beno," 
thsldg^tquabty,  the  last  consisting  of  the  **  Chinese  Botanical  Powder,"  &c.,  which 
W  ]ronn£,  and  of  the  unexpanded  leaves ;    are  sold  to  be  added  to  tea,  as  chicory  is  to 


nd  wfaieh,  when  clothed  with  down, 
Mtitttte  flowery  Pekoe.  The  principal 
niieties  of  green  tea  are  Twankay,  Hyson- 
itia,  Towag  Hyson,  Hyson,  Imperial,  and 
Ovmowder,  which,  in  green  tea,  corre- 
■pood  with  flowery  Pekoe  in  black.  There 
it  but  one  species  of  the  tea-plant,  from 
Hidli  the  wnole  of  the  above  and  many 
^tliar  yarietiee  of  tea  are  obtained  —  the 
ttrenoee  depending  upon  soil,  climate, 
ViidMry  age  of  the  leaves,  and  mode  of 
pnpaiatioii.  The  plants  from  which  black 
^  ne  BMiMTed,  are  grown  chiefly  on  the 
ilnitt  cif  mils  and  ledges  of  mountains ; 
^«le  tbe  green  tea  shrubs  are  cultivated 
ckicfly  VBL  manured  soils." 

Tea  m  itself  possesses  a  natural  fragrance 
^[^ich  lequires  no  addition,  the  Chinese 
w»i»sslyei  saying,  **  that  only  common  tea 
'^B^Qint  aoenting ;"  nevertheless,  there  are 
J|^o«s  iceated  teas  which  are  said  to  be  in 
*%bfaHmalimi  Sfven  in  China.  The  principal 


•stmct,  and  mueh  of  tht  Informs- 
fat  this  f  itlelf,  b  derived  firom  tbt 
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coffee.  It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  add, 
that  such  additions  are  highly  deleterious, 
and  should  never  be  employed.  Sulphate 
of  iron  or  gpreen  vitriol,  rose-pink,  logwood, 
plumbago,  indigo,  &c.,  are  all  used  at  times 
m  the  adulteration  of  tea.  Adulterated 
teas  are  seldom  sold  alone,  but  are  mixed 
in  greater  or  less  proportion  with  the 
genuine.  In  the  Lancet  Keport  it  is  stated, 
**  That  out  of  twenty- four  samples  of  black 
tea  purchased  of  tea-dealers  and  grocers 
resident  in  the  metropolis,  twenty  were 
genuine,  and  four  adulterated ;  the  former 
being  Consous  and  Souchongs,  and  the 
latter  samples  of  scented  Pekoe  and  scented 
Caper." 

Ureen  tea  is  so  greatly  adulterated,  that 
although  there  certainly  is  a  genuine  prepara- 
tion of  this  kind,  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
any  is  sold  pure.  From  authentic  examin- 
ations, **  it  appears  that  all  the  green  teas 
tiiat  are  imported  into  this  country  are  faced 
or  covered  superficially,  with  a  powder  con- 
sisting either  of  Prussian  blue,  or  sulphate  of 
lime,  or  gypsum,"  or  of  some  other  colour- 
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ing  matters.  The  principal  condiuions 
arrived  at  in  the  Lancet  Reports  firom  the 
examination  of  many  different  samples  of 
green  tea  are, — 

"  First.  —  That  these  teas,  with  ex- 
ception of  a  few  of  British  growth  and 
manufacture  firom  Assam,  are  inTariably 
adulterated — that  is  to  say,  are  glazed  with 
colouring  matters  of  different  kinds. 

**  Second. — ^That  the  colouring  matters 
used  are  in  general  Prussian  blue,  turmeric 
powder,  and  China  clay,  other  ingredients 
oeing  sometimes,  but  not  frequently,  em- 
ployed. 

**  Third. — That  of  these  colouring  mat- 
ters, Prussian  blue  possesses  properties 
calculated  to  affect  health  injuriously. 

•*  Fourth. — That  in  this  cotmtry  there  is 
really  no  such  thing  as  a  green  tea — that  is, 
one  which  possesses  the  natural  green  hue 
considered  to  characterize  that  kind  of  tea. 

*'  Fifth. — ^That  green  teas,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  gimpowders,  in  addition  to  bemg 
faced  and  glazed,  are  more  subject  to 
adulteration  m  other  ways  thui  black  teas.** 

The  chief  adulteration  is  the  spurious  or 
**lie  tea,"  manufactured  in  China  frt)m 
other  leaves  than  those  of  the  tea  plant. 
It  is^  impossible  that  any  systematic  adul- 
teration  of  an  article  of  diet  of  such  uni- 
versal consumption  as  tea,  can  fail  to  be 
most  injurious  to  the  health  of  die  com- 
mimity  at  large,  and  especially  to  that  of  the 
poorer  classes,  who  buy  the  low-priced  teas 
in  small  (quantities  at  a  time,  and  who, 
moreover,  m  many  places  at  least,  have  a 
strange  predilection  for  green  teas,  which 
we  have  just  seen  are  scarcely  to  be  met 
with  free  firom  adulteration.  The  subject 
is  one  which  demands  attention  firom  every 
one.  Nor  is  the  adulteration  an  active 
evil  only,  it  is  a  passive  one  also ;  for,  bv 
diminishing  the  amount  of  the  **  theine, 
the  active  principle  of  tea,  it  deprives  the 
poor  consumer  of  nitrogenized  aliment, 
which  to  him  stands  partly  in  heu  of  animal 
food. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  few  more 
remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
than  that  which  has  been  brought  to  light  by 
the  recent  researches  of  organic  chemistry, 
respecting  the  identity  oi  composition  of 
the  principles  to  which  tea,  coffee,  and  also 
cocoa,  owe  their  characteristic  properties. 
On  this  head  Liebig  remarks,  **  We  shall 
certainly  never  be  able  to  discover  how 
men  were  led  to  the  use  of  the  hot  infusion 
of  the  leaves  of  a  certain  shrub— tea — or 
of  a  decoction  of  certain  roasted  seeds- 
coffee.  Some  cause  there  must  be,  which 
would  explam  how  the  practice  has  become 
a  necessary  of  lifo  to  whole  nations.    But 
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it  is  surely  still  more  remarkable,  tliat  tfaa 
beneficial  effect  of  both  plants  on  the  health 
must  be  ascribed  to  one  and  the  same  sub- 
stance, the  presence  of  which  in  two  vege- 
tables, belonging  to  different  natoial  Ami- 
lies,  and  the  produce  of  different  qoarten 
of  the  globe,  could  hardly  havejpresented 
itself  to  the  boldest  imagination.  Tet  recent 
researches  have  shown,  in  such  a  mannef 
as  to  exclude  all  doubt,  that  caffeine,  the 
peculiar  principle  of  coffee,  and  theine,  that 
of  tea,  are  in  all  respects  identicaL'*     The 
above  facts  are  the  strongest  poeaiUe  arsu- 
ment  in  favour  of  the  assumption,  uat 
man,  as  he  advanced  in  civilization,  required 
for  comfort,  and  probablr  also  §ar  lialih, 
some,  at  least,  occasional  addition  to  the 
simple  element.    What  can  be  more  siciii- 
ficant  of  design  than  this — ^that  we  find  ia 
two  distinct  quarters  of  the  habitable  ^obe^ 
man  tising,  as  a  daily  drink,  two  distinct 
forms  of  vegetable  infusion,  made^  iht  one 
firom  a  leaf^  the  other  from  a  berry,  eadi 
produced  by  totally  different  plants,  and  yet 
each  exerting  nearly  the  aame  phy^ogwsl 
action  upon  man }    This  was  calcolatM  to 
excite  aidmiration;   but  how  much  more 
when  the  researches   of  modem  science 
elucidated  the  startling  fiact,  that  nsliaos 
in  different  quarters  of  the  globe  had  igno- 
rantiy    but   instinctively   been   led  —we 
speak  now  as  regards  science — to  adopt,  for 
the  same  purpose,  these  apparently  dif* 
similar  materials,  which  yet  owed  their 
characteristic   properties    to   active  pris- 
ciples  identical  m  composition ;  nay,  finther, 
that  the  nations  amon^  whom  tea  and  coibe 
were  originally  met  with,  were  those  wfaow 
diet  is  chiefly  vegetable,  consequently  wlio 
consumed  a  larser  quantitj  m  nan-aitro- 
genized  food,  at  least  of  food  which  did  not 
contain  a  due  proportion  of  nitrogen  fiv 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  healthy  ijiteoi 
and  especially  for  furnishing  suffidflfit  ftr 
the  nitrogenized  constituents  dTbileP  Vtfi 
science  luis  further  pointed  oat»  and  IM^ 
has  shown,  that  firom  the  relation  eztftiof 
between  the  azotised  vegetable  princ^k^ 
theine,   caffeine,  (and  aJao   theobronuae,) 
and  the  azotised  constituents  of  bile^  thtf 
tea  and  coffee  **  are,  in  virtue  of  their  €00* 
position,  better  adapted  to  this  pnrpoMi'*^ 
supply  the  biliary  azotised  principles,  "tlitf 
all  other  nitrogenised  vegetable  prine^^. 
It  is  further,  singular,  that  w  abov*  ^ 
supported  by  what  we  might  almost  oiH  ^ 
instinctive  liabit  among  many  of  the  poor  « 
our  own  coimtry  who  are  unable  ^  JPf*^ 
animal — azotised— food,  but  whowmv*''* 
every  effort  to  procure  tea  and  coffee.  ^ 
custom  is,  ana  is  no  doubt  £dt  to  bei  • 
salutary  one,  although  injury  is  fntfU9»j 
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done  hj  fhe  mmeceBsary  large  quantitj  of 

tnid  Uqitid  oaniumed.    Indeed,  if  we  con- 

Mer  the  rager  taken  with  tea  as  fumiahing 

the  carbon  of  the  bile,  and  the  theine  its 

nitrogeniied  matezial,  whether  the  bile  be 

temed  in  the  blood,  or  in  the  liyer,  we  here 

kave  iti  essential  constituents.     Tea  and 

eofee^  moreoTer,  are  particularly  adapted 

tat  the  use  of  the  sedentary,  a  class  pecu- 

liur  to  eiyilized  life.     In  these  persons, 

the  metamorphoses  of  the  tissues   being 

ndnoed  in  want  of  motion,  the  amount  of 

aiotieed  material  available  for  the  formation 

of  bile  Is  diminished.    Persons  of  sedentary 

Ittbita  are  also  extremely  apt  to  take  an 

eseesa  of  aoa-axotised  food.    Tea  and  coffee 

beoig    capable  of    furnishing  the  proper 

aiotted  compound,  the  use  of  these  sub- 

itaneea  may  promote  the  conyersion  of  that 

eseeH  into  Vile;    and   accordingly,  may 

ftfonr  tlie   combustion   of   carbonaceous 

■ateriala»  which   would   otherwise  accu- 

nalateinthe  blood  and  produce  languor, 

Ifitnde,  and  oppression.    We  haye  here  a 

ckemioo-yital  effect  exerted  upon  the  liyinff 

lyitem  by  the  actiye  principles  of  tea  ana 

tOBttt  analogous  to,  but  x>erfectiy  distinct 

from,  iStuX  exerted  by  alconol ;  we  naye  also 

to  MmtS(Amr  the  efiects  of  these  principles 

vpon  the   nerrous   system,  dif&rent  but 

piralld  to  those  of  the  spirit.  Like  alcohol, 

the  taat  effect  of  tea  and  coffee  is  exerted 

wm.  tiie  stomach  and  its  neryes,  these 

ctbdi  doubtless  being  modified  by  the  hot 

liraid  in  which  the  articles  are  generally 

tikcn.    The  first  effect  is  stimulant. 

FkoMbly,   there   is   no   substance,  not 

Mrietlj  medicinal,  which  exerts  so  power- 

hX  an  influence  upon  the  neryous  system 

li  tea,  eepedally  the  green  yariety,  of  which 

■sny  indiyiduals  cannot  take  eycn   the 

aMuert  quantitT  without  experiencing  the 

9/Kt  dia^peeable   effects;    they    become 

iiiBt ;  the  action  of  the  neryous  system  is 

dhtufbed,  the  hand  trembles,  the  heart  pal- 

pitirtas;    aometimes  gastric   sjpasm  is  in- 

vtoed,  bat  more  generalW  feelmg  of  raking 

^  tibe  etomach,  and  of*^  extreme  himger 

i^ortlj  after  a  full  meal;  lastly,  there  is 

cttreme  wakefulness.     **  There  are  some 

^aalea  upon  whom  green  tea  produces 

fyxtf  the  same  effect  as  digitalis ;  and  it 

Wi  been  medicinally  employed  in  the  dis- 

ciisa  in  which  that  herb  has  so  decidedly 

*>bcained  a  hiffh  reputation.     Desbois,  of 

^odifcMrt,  haan>7  ^e  use  of  it,  cured  many 

>ierfOQa  diawites,  which  haye  arisen  from 

^eeelcaisted  circulation.    Dr.  Perciyal  had 

^idea  that  green  tea  possessed  nearly  the 

*«m0  power  aa  does  digitalis,  of  controlling 

«Qd  abating  the  action  of  the  heart.    **  It  is 

UpOQ  the  neryoiu  system  that  the  effects  of 
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tea  ore  chiefly  manifested ;  green  tea,  espe* 
ciall^,  is  distmguished  by  tms  property.  It 
is  said  that  a  strong  solution  of  it,  applied 
to  the  sciatic  nerye  for  half  an  hour,  has 
caused  death.  Introduced  in  only  a  small 
quantity  beneath  the  abdominal  integu- 
ments of  a  frog,  it  produced  complete  para- 
lysis of  the  hind  legs,  lasting  for  some 
hours."  Administered  as  an  injection  to  a 
dog,  it  caused  a  perfect  paj^ysis  of  the 
bladder  and  intestmal  sphmcters,  a  partial 
loss  of  power  in  the  hind  legs,  and  a  total 
loss  in  the  tail."  **  A  pomtice  of  green 
tea-leayes,  applied  oyer  the  human  stomach, 
has  caused  sickness  and  yomitin^ ;  oyer  the 
abdomen,  colicy  pains  and  purgings ;  oyer 
the  heart,  faintness  and  irregularity  of  pul- 
sation ;  oyer  the  kidneys,  diuresis."  Were 
it  requisite  here,  many  more  instances  of 
the  poisonous  effects  of  this  herb  might  be 
citecL  True,  these  are  chiefly  the  residts  of 
green  tea ;  but  in  some,  blaoL  tea  will  pro- 
duce nearly  similar  symptoms.  Where  in- 
diyiduals haye  any  tenaency  to  dyspeptic 
affections,  they  are  yery  apt  to  be  aggravated 
by  the  use  of  tea,  wMch  occasions  seyero 
gastralffia ;  these  cases  are  familiar  to  eyezr 
medical  man;  they  are  frequently  cured, 
solely  by  enforcing  the  disuse  of'^the  be- 
yerage,  which,  indeed,  ought  to  be  done  in 
all  such  cases. 

^  Mr.  Corfe,  in  his  lectures  on  the  **  Phy- 
siognomy of  Diseases,"  mentions  a  case  yery 
closely  imitating  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
which  completely  and  rapidly  recoyered  as 
soon  as  the  tea  was  given  up ;  and  in  the 
Lancet  very  many  cases  are  recorded  to  the 
same  effect.  The  action  of  tea,  in  exciting 
mental  phenomena,  is  equally  remarkable 
with  its  influences  upon  the  body.  Most 
students  are  familiar  with  its  power  of  clear- 
ing the  mind,  and  facilitating  its  working ; 
many,  too,  have  experience  its  baneral 
effect,  in  preventing  sleep  and  occasioning 
mental  irritability.  At  times,  however,  the 
disorder  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  imder 
the  influence  of  strong  tea,  amoimts  nearly 
to  insanity.  Millingen  says  of  it,  '*In 
some  it  is'  highly  stimulating  and  exhila- 
rating ;  in  others,  its  effects  are  oppression 
and  lowness  of  spirits  ;  and  I  have  known 
a  person  who  could  never  indulge  in  this 
beverage  without  experiencing  a  cQsposition 
to  commit  suicide."* 

Many  cases  of  hypochondriasis  are  trace- 
able to  the  inordinate  use  of  tea.  Enough 
has  now  been  said  to  prove  the  powernil 
immediate  action  exerted  by  tea  upon  the 
constitution  and  nervous  system  when  taken 
immodeiatdy,  or  even  in  moderation,  by 
people  6i  peculiar  idiosyncracy.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  black  tea— green  tea 


•  It  hss  been  stnogly  rseomoiMidsd  by  Dr  Kdward  Bmltta,  to  g|yt  a  strong  inflHloo  of  tea  frMMotiy  In 
roka,  M  tt  stlaiulatct  Uie  nervous  and  ntplratoiy  lyitans,  and  tocrmw  tbt  activity  of  Uis 
loiMctant  desiderata  la  this  disorder. 
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ought  neyer  to  be  an  article  of  regular  con- 
sumption— when  taken  in  moderation,  pro- 
duces effects  at  once  agreeable  and  bene- 
ficial ;  the  gentle  stimulation  to  the  stomach 
certainly  assists  digestion,  especially  if  the 
beverage  be  taken  towards  tne  close  of  the 
process,  or  three  or  four  hours  after  a  full 
mc£d.  Taken  along  with  food,  it  is  at  times 
serviceable  ;  it  is  thus  used  by  the  Tartars 
to  counteract  indigestion  occasioned  by  the 
use  of  raw  flesh.  The  stimulant  properties 
of  tea  are  not  so  strongly  exhibited  when 
it  is  taken  with  a  solid  meal  as  when  with 
a  small  quantity  of  light  food.  When  taken 
in  excess  at  any  time,  or  too  soon  after  a 
full  meal,  the  warm  liquid  is  apt  to  debili- 
tate the  stomach,  and  to  interfere  with  the 
regular  process  of  digestion.  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
abuse  of  tea-drinking  by  some,  or  its  dele- 
terious effects  upon  a  few  peculiarly  con- 
stituted individuals,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  salubrity  of  the  infusion  to  the  gene- 
ral mass  of  the  community  is  established  on 
sufficient  testimony  to  outweigh  any  argu- 
ment founded  on  individual  cases. 

The  moderate  use  of  the  beverage  ib,  of 
course,  alluded  to.  In  oases  where  it  evi- 
dently disagrees,  it  ought  to  be  given  up 
altogether  ;  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule 
for  most,  that  two  cups  of  moderately  strone 
tea,  morning  and  evening,  are  sufficient,  and 
not  too  much  for  health.  If  this  quantity 
is  exceeded,  not  only  Ib  it  apt  to  cause  ner- 
vousness, but  the  amount  of  warm  fluid 
debilitates  the  stomach.* 

Refer  to — Breakfast — Coffee ^  Opiuin^  ^. 

TEARS. — ^The  watery  saline  secretion 
named  the  tears,  is  formed  by  the  '*  lachry- 
mal gland" — see  Eye — ^which  is  situated  m 
the  outer  and  upper  comer  of  the  socket 
or  orbit.  The  secretion  Ib  continually  pass- 
ing over  the  fore-part  of  the  eye-ball,  keep- 
ing it  clear,  bright,  and  free  from  dirt,  and 
facilitating  the  movements  of  the  eyelids, 
any  superfluity  of  moisture  beins  taken  up 
at  the  inner  angle  of  the  lids,  ana  conveyed 
into  the  nose.— See  Eye.  The  increased 
secretion  of  tears  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
mental  influence  over  the  body,  still  more 
so,  when  it  is  reflected  that  infants  do  not 
shed  tears  in  their  crying.  It  would  seem 
that  mere  crying  from  physical  causes  is  not 
sufficient  to  cause  increased  secretion,  and 
that  some  amo\mt  of  intelligent  mental 
emotion  must  be  conjoined. 

TEETH  —  are  hard  substances  placed 
generally  at  the  entrance  of  the  alimentary 
canal  of  animals,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
minuting the  food.  True  bony  teeth  are 
met  with  only  in  the  higher  or  vertebrated 
classes  of  animals,  and  m  the  highest  class,  | 
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the  maTninnlia,  to  which  maa  it^ma^if  be 
longs ;  they  are  foimd  to  be  plaeed  in  angli 
rows  in  each  jaw.  Even  a  superficial  ex» 
mination  of  the  teeth  of  different  animals 
makes  evident  how  specially  tiiey  are  con 
structed  with  reference  jto  the  habits  anc 
food  of  the  being  whose  purposes  they  sub 
serve*  There  are  ^e  snarp-edged  chisel 
like  *'  incisor**  teeth  of  tile  rabbit  or  hare; 
the  sharp-pointed,  conical  **  canine"  teetl 
of  the  aog,  and  of  other  camivora ;  tht 
broad  crushing  **  molar"  or  back- teeth  d 
the  graminivora  and  grain-feeding  animals. 
In  the  case  of  man,  who  is  calculated  to 
subsist  on  a  mixed  diet,  we  find  all  the 
above  forms  of  teeth,  but  in  a  modified  de- 
gree. The  teeth  of  the  human  adult  are 
thirty-two  in  numb^,  arranged  in  two 
arched  rows,  containing  sixteen  in  each 
The  teeth  in  each  of  the  arches  oorrespood 
to  one  another,  but  those  of  the  upper  arch 
in  most  jaws  overlap  the  lower.  Fig.  A  re- 


presents the  teeth  of  one  halfoftheadaU 
lower  jaw.  Ot  these — 1— marks  tlie  two 
incisors ; — 2 — is  the  canine  teeth ;— ^^ 
two  **  bicuspid"  or  two-pointed  or  i^ 
molar  teeth ;  and — 4 — the  true  molars,  three 
in  number ;  that  is,  eight  teeth  in  aU,  on 
one  side  of  the  one  jaw,  giving,  of  eoosef 
sixteen  for  the  siofle  jaw,  or  tlditj-tvo 
for  both  upper  and  lower  jaws.  In  the 
child,  the  number  of  the  first  temponiT* 
or  "  milk  teeth,"  is  not  so  great  as  iathe 
adult,  by  twelve.  There  are  the  four  vaa^^ 
and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw,  bat  the 
true  molars,  fig.  A  4 — are  entuely  abfloti 
their  place  being  supplied  by  firar  tem^ 
rary  molar  teeth,  two  on  each  side,  wh 
occupy  the  situation  of  the  bisea^  teeth 
fig.  A  2— in  the  adult.  About  the  lefeB^ 
year  of  age,  when  the  shedding  of  tiie  ^ 
teeth  is  commencing,  but  it  may  be  l*t(f« 
the  child  cuts  the  first  of  the  trua  <ff  P^ 


*  Nameroaa  caiea  of  distreaaing  Indlgaatlon  and  nenroua  debllUy  among  IIm  poor  bsTo  baaa  tneMi  tt>  Jj| 
habitual  use  of  tea  tohieh  theif  boiled,  nnder  the  Idea  that  they  got  a  atrooger  aolmioa.  Hit  feet"  ^'^ 
boiling  dla&olves  an  aatriogent  principle  in  tea,  the  um  of  whlc^  is  pnedodiciid  to  hssltlk 
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t  mdan.  Theie  Ueth  appear  withaiit 
Rfcremce  to  the  ahedding  of  the  first 
aMh,  as  ther  do  not  occupy  the  site 
<^  the  latter,  but,  so  to  speak,  break 
ottnd  for  theiDselTes. 
y  tooth  is  diTidcd  eztetnaUr  u 
flg.  B  1 — and  into  a  fang  Dt  toot, — 


the  point  where  the  gnm  ceaaee, 

ith  is  slightly  contracted,— 2— and 
lich  niulu  the  division  between  die 
her  portions  is  called  tlie  neck  of 
ith.  When  ■  tooth  is  divided  rer- 
U  shown  in  the  mognifled  section 
idsoi  tooth,  ig.  B*— there  is  seen 
g  its  exposed  portion  or  ciown,  the 
3," — t— which,  thickest  atthesupe- 
it,  gradually  thins  off  towordi  the 
rhjere  it  ceases.  At  this  point  how- 
sins  another  substance  ;  the  "  ce- 
a"  or  "  crastji  petro»a," — 8 — which 
lly  increases  in  thickness  towards 
remity  of  the  fang,  where  it  leaTca  a 
tion,  through  which  the  -reseels  and 
•««  to  the  interior  or  pulp  canty — 7 
h  occapies  the  centre  of  the  tooth, 
n  this  pulp  canty  and  the  enamel 
nown,  and  between  it  and  the  outer 
wing  or  cementum  on  the  &ng,  lies 
th  bone,  dentine  or  iTory, — 5 — which 
ite*  the  great  bulk  of  the  tooth. 
labty,  DO  Itructure  in  the  animal 
lOt  eren  the  eye  itself,  ennces  more 
{  eridence  of  wise  design,  thai  there 
e  found  in  a  completely  developed 


toodi,  still  more  what  the  proeeMM  ot  it* 
dcTelopment  are  traced,  ai  tney  have  be«D, 
&om  the  first  papilla  or  appearance  of  pre* 
paration  for  ths  future  structure ;  tluse, 
indeed,  are  wonderful  and  beautiful,  but 
how  much  mote  wonderfitl  to  find  that 
before  an  infant  has  yet  breathed  the  air  of 
this  world,  the  preparation  is  made  in  its 
jaws,  for  the  development  of  its  future  per- 
manent teeth,  not  to  be  made  apparent  for 
the  enlari 


ment  and  renders 

The  calcareous  enamel  of  the  teeth  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  earthy  or  mi- 
neral conatitnent,  the  animal  matter  not 
constituting  more  than  two  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  It  covers  the  entire  exposed  por- 
tion, or  crown  of  the  teeth— Hg.  B.  The 
enamel  is  not  as  might  be  supposed,  a  ho- 
mogeneous structure,  but  is  composed  of 
numbers  of  minute  hexagonal  fibres  or  rods, 
or  according  to  some,  *'  piismatio  cells,"  as 
■hewn  when  magnified— flg.  C.  1— placed 
-;j.i._.>j . .juu  ofthBM 


aide  by  aide ; 


fibres,  presenting  the  hexagonal  divitiona 
— fig.  C.2.— The  diameter  of  these  fibres  is 
said  to  be  about  the  tiWt  °^  '^  ia^.  They 
are  not  straight,  but  as  represented,  have  a 
wavy  appearance  i  their  mner  extrcmitiei 
rest  in  shallow  deprcssinns  on  the  surface  of 
the  tooth-bone  or  ivory,  their  outer  ends  form 
the  surface  of  the  crown  of  the  tooth.  By 
this  arrangement  of  its  structure,  the  enamel 
is  evidently  most  perfectly  adapted  for  sus- 
tainine  the  pressure,  &c.,  to  which  it  mutt 
be  liable,  in  the  process  of  maatication.  The 
"  tooth-bone,"  "  dentine"  or  ivory,  which 
constitutes  the  great  bulk  of  the  tooth.— 
fig.  B — and  on  which  the  enamel  rests,  is 
composed  of  numbers  of  branched  tube*, 
which  radiate  fi;om  the  central  cavity. 
Through  these  tubes,  the  branches  of  which 
intercommunicate  in  all  directions,  the 
fluids  of  the  tooth  permeate,  moreoTer,  the 
flrmnesa  of  thoir  wiJls,  and  of  the  tUROond- 
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ing  fibroQB  substance,  ana  the  radiating 
and  waxed  course  of  the  tubes,  giyes  the 
entire  mass  of  dentine  or  ivory  the  greatest 
possible  power  of  resistance.  The  cemen- 
tiun,  or  crusta,  which  forms  the  thin  bony 
coTering  of  the  fang  or  root  of  the  tooth — 
fig.  B.  6 — ^resembles  ordinary  bone  in  struc- 
ture. It  is  the  enlargement  of  this  bony 
crust  which  is  sometimes  foimd  upon  the 
fangs  of  teeth.  The  pulp— fig.  B.  7— con- 
tained in  the  tooth  cavity,  is  lareely  sup- 
plied both  with  blood  vessels,  and  nerves, 
which  enter  at  the  perforation  in  the  extre- 
mity of  the  fang,  8. 

Ttie  separate  sockets  or  <<  alveoli,'*  into 
which  the  teeth  are  so  firmly  fitted,  corre- 
spond to  the  shape  and  directions  of  the 
fangs,  to  which  they  are  united  by  a  some- 
what elastic  *'  periosteum."  and  by  oommu- 
nicatine  blood  vessels. 

The  bicuspid  or  false  molar  teeth,  fre- 
quently have  a  fang  forked  at  the  extremity, 
each  (uvision  being  perforated.  The  true 
molar  teeth  have  two,  three,  and  sometimes 
four  fangs  each. 

In  inmncy,  the  period  of  teething,  or  the 
coming  forward  of  the  first  set,  tne  tern- 
porary  or  milk  teeth,  always  occasions  some 
amo\mt  of  disturbance  in  the  susceptible 
young  constitution. — See  Children, 

The  order  in  which  the  teeth  are  succes- 
sively developed  varies  considerably;  the 
following  average  of  periods  is  given  by 
Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson.  The  teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw  generally  appearing  before  the 
corresponding  ones  of  the  upper. 

TEMPOBAUT  TEETH. 

7th  month,  two  middle  incisors, 
two  lateral  incisors, 
first  molars 
canine, 
last  molars. 

PBBXAKENT  TEETH. 

6i  year,    first  permanent  molars. 
7th    „      two  middle  incisors. 
8th    „      two  lateral  incisors. 
9th    „      first  bicuspids. 
10th    „      second  bicuspids. 
11th,  12th,  canine. 

12th,  13th,  second  permanent  molars. 
17th,  21st,  third,  or lastpermanent  molars 

or  "  wisdom  teeth." 
The  first  teething  in  infancy  is  always 
somewhat  critical— see  CAi^dren— but  even 
the  second  is  not  always  free  frt)m  irritant 
effects  upon  the  constitution,  and  epileptic 
and  other  attacks  have  dated  from  this 
cause  and  period. 

There  are  a  few  instances  on  record  of  a 
third  partial  tecthins  even  in  old  age. 

The  carelessness  or  neglect  in  tne  pre- 
servation of  the  teeth,  which  prevails  among 


9th 
12th 
18th 
24th 
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c21  classes,  and  espedally  among  Hu 
orders,  can  result  only  frtmi  igx 
of  the  important  purposes  they  n 
in  the  animal  economy,  and  of  now 
their  perfection  and  efficiency  are 
with  health;  there  is  no  questio 
the  possession  of  a  good  set  of  teel 
make  all  the  difference  between  a  hi 
prolonged  old  a^e,  and  premature  d 
the  powers  of  life.— See  Digestum, 
over,  the  disorder  of  the  stomach  pc« 
by  the  insufficient  mastication  aiui 
minution  of  the  food,  which  must 
consequence  of  deficient  teeth,  tern 
more  to  increase  the  evil;  for  sia 
teeth  may,  as  nails  and  hair  on  thi 
be  considered  as  developmenta  fr« 
mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  di 
organs,  they  sympathise  with,  and 
from,  whatever  affects  that  liningmen 
consequently,  there  is  no  more 
cause  of  decay  in  teeth,  than  indi^ 
and  particularly  if  the  saliva  beconu 

There  is  no  (question,  howevei 
although  chronic  mdisestion  is  ver] 
to  assist  decay  In  teeui,  the  procesi 
place  much  more  qvdckl^,  from  any 
m  some  persons,  than  it  does  in 
Tliere  certainly  is  hereditary  tende 
this  as  in  other  peculiarities  of  constil 
for  the  memb^  of  one  family  p 
their  teeth  sound  much  longer  thai 
of  another,  though  equal  care  is  be 
on  them.  At  the  same  time  propei 
tion  to  the  teeth  vnll  do  much  to  p 
a  naturally  deficient  set,  and  vice  mt 

The  teeth  being  constantly  moi 
with  the  saliva,  are  continually  liable 
come  encrusted  with  the  animal  mat! 
earthy  salts  contained  in  that  fluid,  fi 
what  is  popularly  known  as  the  "  1 
upon  the  teeth.  This  formation 
accumidate  much  more  rapidly  tl 
does  in  those  who  neglect  their  teedi 
it  not  partially  removed  at  each  m 
the  friction  of  the  food  in  course  of  : 
cation ;  this  is  seen  when  persons,  t 
do  in  fever,  lie  long  vrithout  food 
teeth  become  at  times  quite  crusted 
The  author  met  vrith  a  strong  exas 
the  kind  lately  in  the  case  of  a  sjxl « 
constitution,  in  whom,  from  avoicung 
on  one  side  of  the  mouth  in  oonsequc 
a  tender  decayed  tooth,  an  accomi 
of  tartar  of  considerable  thickness  0 
covered  not  only  the  decayed  tooth 
but  those  next  it,  requiring  consid 
force  and  chiselling  to  detacm.  It  ft 
in  fact,  a  calcareous  case  over  the 
Although  partly  removed  by  the  food  c 
mastication,  the  tartar  cannot  be  so  cs 
consequently  it  tends  to  accumulates 
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the  nedu  of  the  teeth  at  the  margin  of 

the  gum,  and  in  time  drives  back,  as  it 

utare,  the  gum,  exposing  the  parts  of  the 

tooth  which  are  not  protected  oy  the  hard 

and  Tcsisting  enamel,  to  the  action  of  the 

influences  which  speedily  induce   decay. 

Besides  the  tartar,  there  has  been  observed 

to  iccumulate  from  neglect,  especially  be- 
tween the  teeth,  a  filiform  fungoid  like 

growth.   In  no  way  is  it  possible  to  remove 

theie  continually  forming  incrustations  but 

hj  the  brush,  or  at  least  by  some  substitute 

rarthe brush,  by  which  tolerably  active  fric- 
tion can  be  employed.     Neither  is  it  well 

to  trust  too  much  to  dentifrices,  or  tooth- 
powders,  the  brush  and  plain  water  is  amply 

lufficicnt  for  most  purposes ;  a  small  addi- 
tion of  fine  white  soap  is  found  to  facilitate 

theclesning  of  teeth  in  some  cases,  but  never 

shoold rough,  or  acid  tooth-powders  be  used; 

thej  may,  it  is  true,  clean  the  teeth  more 

foiekly,  but  they  do  this  at  the  expense  of 

toe  enamel,  which  in  the  first  instance  is 

piduiUy  worn  away  mechanically,  and  in 

oe  cue  of  the  acid,  chemically  dissolved. 

|f  a  tooth-powder  is  perfectly  impalpable, 

it  is  diflicult  to  sec  how  it  can  assist  the 

cleaning  of  the  teeth  at  all ;  and  is,  thcrc- 

^,ju8t  as  well  dispensed  with.     When, 

I^owercr,  the  gums  become  spongy,  and  the 

t<cth  inclined  to  loosen,  it  may  be  well  to 

oie  8ome  astringent  application  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  gums ;  tincture 

^camphor  dropped  into  water  is  commonly 

jj»ed,  but — although  not  fully  proved — it 

'^  been  thought  to   injure  the  integrit}' 

^  the  teeth  themselves ;   it  is,  therefore, 

**  well  avoided,  especially  as  a  few  drops 

of  tbcture  of  myrrh  on  the  tooth-brush  is 

^Qally  efficacious,  and  is  free  from  suspi- 

^fin.    The  powder  or  tincture  of  rhatany- 

'^may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Asa 

general  rule,  however,  the  use  of  a  tolerably 

*^n  brush  twice  a  day,  or  after  each  meal, 

^'^  with  water  alone,  is  quite  sufficient  to 

^^enre  most  teeth  in  purity  and  soimd- 

''••i**  It  is  really  surprising  to  what  an 

^tent  cleaning  the  teeth  is  neglected  even 

TTpctBons  in  respectable  stations  in  life, 

^iidamong  the  majority  of  the  lower-classes 

■t  serms  never  to  be  thought  of.    Putting 

^^^n&irt,  cleanliness,  and  refinement  aside, 

^  the  score  of  health  alone  the  habit  ought 

^  be  practised,  and  among  all  classes  ought 

^  be  taught  to  children.     There  is  no 

Qottbt  that  where  the  food  is  simple,  and 

l^^th  and  digestion  good,  there  is  much 

I?  ^^'^^^cy  to  the  accumulation  of  tartar 

■«oat  the  teeth  ;  but  this  immunity  is  cer- 

^inly  not  enjoyed  by  the  lower-classes  in 

Britain,  who  sufier  greatly  from  decayed  . 

^«cth.    It  has  been  thought  that  the  hot  | 

*  A  tootb-brmh  ofviilcanized  Indla-rnbber  has  lately  been  Introdneed  by  Hctsra  3Uw,  of  Aldenirate- 
f^*«tt,  and  iff  certainly  moet  valnable  to  all  who  suffer  (rom  tender  game,  whiUt  to  many  Us  deaniineM  and 
'^■l^aneiUiilUT  will  be  a  rcoomxncudaiioiu    Ic  answrra  beat  if  used  wilh  prepared  cbalk. 
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food  and  fluids  used  by  civilized  man  tend* 
to  promote  the  decay  of  the  teeth,  and  pro- 
bably they  do,  if  the  habit  is  acquired,  as 
it  is  by  some,  of  taking  these  very  hot.  The 
use  of  the  teeth  to  crack  nuts,  to  bite  hard 
substances,  and  the  like,  is  apt  to  chip  olf 
the  enamel,  and  thus  to  expose  the  tooth 
to  certain  decay.  Some  medicines  have  on 
imdoubted  tendency  to  injure  the  teeth, 
certainly  mercury  given  to  afiiect  the  gums 
does  so,  and  this  should  always  be  a  serious 
consideration  with  a  medical  man  in  using 
the  drug  to  this  extent,  in  the  case  of  the 
youn^  especially.  The  mineral  acids  act 
chemically,  by  dissolving  the  enamel ;  they 
ought,  therefore,  always  to  bo  sucked 
through  a  quill  or  glass  tube,  and  ^e  mouth 
rinsed  with  water  afterwords.  Prussic  acid 
^iven  medicinally  has  been  thought  to 
injure  the  teeth ;  iron  medicines  discolour 
them  if  the  teeth  are  not  brushed  after  the 
dose.  Under  article  "  Grape,"  the  author 
has  noticed  a  singular  effect  of  the  acid  of 
that  fruit  in  dissolving  off  the  enamel. 
Another  cause  of  decay  is  the  lodgment  of 
particles  of  food  in  the  interstices  between 
them ;  these  the  brush  will  remove,  but 
the  use  of  tooth-picks  of  any  kind  is  most 
injurious. 

As  the  calcareous,  almost  crystalline,, 
enamel  is  the  great  protection  of  the  inner 
and  more  easily  acted  on  components  of  the 
tooth,  its  removal  quickly  gives  a  tendency 
to  decay,  which,  once  begim,  tends  to  spread, 
imless  means  are  used  to  stop  it.  This  is 
best  done  by  means  of  the  "  stopping"  pro- 
cess with  gold  or  other  material,  as  prac- 
tised by  dentists.  To  be  thoroughly  done, 
stopping  requires  considerable  care,  the 
removal  —  scraping  out  —  of  the  decayed 
portions  of  the  tooth,  &c.,  it  therefore  re- 
quires to  be  effected  by  the  dentist,  and  he 
should  always  be  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose, care  being  taken  to  ascertain  that  the 
stoppage  is  not — as  has  occurred — of  such 
a  metallic  nature  as  will  injure  the  con- 
stitution. As  a  temporary  stopping,  which 
any  one  may  insert  for  themselves,  nothing 
answers  better  than  a  piece  of  gutta  pcrcha, 
softened  in  water,  and  pressed  well  into  the 
cavity,  which  it  should  fill :  it  will  thus 
often  retain  its  place  for  months.  Care  must 
be  taken,  however,  t})at  this  or  any  other 
stopping  does  not  press  ii^uriously  upon 
the  nerve,  otherwise  severe  suffering  may 
ensue.  When,  in  the  course  of  decay,  the 
cavity  of  the  tooth,  which  contains  the  nerve 
pulp,  ia  opened  into,  tooth-ache  begins ;  the 
nerve  becomes  highly  sensitive,  probably 
inflamed,  and  not  only  is  extreme  pain 
excited  by  the  slightest  cause— a  crumb 
lodging   in  the  cavity,   or  a  draught  of 
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hot  or  cold  fluid  —  but  the  ilightest  jar 
upon  any  portion  of  the  tooth  is  most 
acutely  felt.    The  pain  of  tooth-ache  may 
continue  with  more  or  leas  severity  and 
intermission  for  a  long  time,  till  either  the 
sv^orer  is  driven  to  the  permanent  curct 
of   having    the    tooth    extracted,   or,   aa 
often  happens,  the  pain  ceases  of  itself, 
or   under  the    use  of   some  application. 
Undoubtedly,  extraction  is  the  only  certain 
cure  for  too^-ache,  and  when  a  tooth  is  so 
utterly  decayed  that  it  cannot  be  stopped, 
and  is  of  no  use,  its  removal  cannot  too 
soon  be  submitted  to ;  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  worth  while  to  suffer  a  little  pain  to  save 
a  tooth  that  is  likely  to  do  after-service, 
and  that  will  bear  stopping  after  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  nerve  has  subsided  or  been  sub- 
dued.   The  aching  of  a  decayed  tooth  is 
very  often  excited  by  cold,  by  disorder  of 
the  digestive  organs,  &c.  &c. ;  when,  there- 
fore, me  pain  commences,  the  possibility  of 
such  causes  should  be  investigated,  and  if 
they  exist,  they  should  be  rectified. — See 
Cold — Indigestion,  jc.     If,  however,  after 
this  has  been  done,  the  neuralgic  irritation 
still  continues,  it  mav  be  advisable  to  give 
quinine,  and  also  opium,  as  recommended 
imdcr  article  "  Neuralgia  ;**   counter-irri- 
tation, in  the  form  of  blister  or  mustard- 
plaster  behind  the  ear,  being  also  used. 
The  agonizing  ache  of  the  tooth  itself  re- 
quires to  be  quickly  relieved,  if  possible, 
independent  of  the  above  remedies,  which 
are  to  remove  tLo  tei:dency.    The  applica- 
tions used  to  cure  tooth-ache  would  make  a 
long  list ;  among  the  latest,  chloroform  and 
creasote  are  the  most  useful,  especially  the 
latter,  the  chief  objection  to  which  is  its 
disagreeable    smell.      Strong  ammonia  is 
also  sometimes  used  with  success ;  it  pro- 
oably  acts  partly  by  neutralizing  acid  mat- 
ters within  the  decaying  tooth.    The  most 
effectual  application  which  the  author  has 
ever  used,  is  composed  of  creasote  and  strong 
solution  of  ammonia,  of  each  one  part,  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh  two  parts.  In  some  cases  the 
ammonia  and  myrrh  is  effectual  without  the 
creasote.     All  these  liquid  applications  are 
best  introduced  into  the  decayed  tooth  by 
means  of  a  small  pellet  of  cotton  wool, 
soaked  in  them,   and  lightly  laid  in  the 
cavity.     If  pressed  in,  its  mechanical  pres- 
sure on  the  nerve  may  counteract  the  good 
effects  of  the  remedy,  or  even  aggravate  the 
pain.     If  the  first  use  of  an  appUcation  does 
not  relieve,  the  piece  of  cotton  should  be 
removed,  and  a  fresh  charged  portion  intro- 
duced ;  this  is  often  successful.    The  appli- 
cations which  are  most  generally  service- 
able in   tooth-ache,   are  stimulants,  which 
•eem  to  act  by  destroying  the  sensibility  of 
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the  nerve.  This  is  iometimee  more  effe< 
tuaUy  done  by  means  of  a  red,  or  rtfthi 
white,  hot  wire,  which  destroys  the  ner\ 
pulp  altogether;  the  momentary  pain  i 
severe,  but  if  the  operation  is  well  done 
the  tooth  is  rendered  insensible,  and  con 
se^uently  serviceable.  Recently  this  ope 
ration  has  been  performed  in  a  more  elegan 
and  anveeable  manner,  by  means  of  electiii 
heat.  The  wire  is  fitted  into  the  tooth  cold, 
and  momentarily  heated  to  incandescenoc 
by  a  galvanic  current.  The  operation  re  < 
quires  to  be  managed  by  a  dentist.  It  i. 
sometimes  difficult  to  find  the  opening  int. 
the  pulp  cavity  of  a  tooth  when  small,  no 
unfrequently  it  is  situated  at  the  neck  cs 
the  tooth,  where  both  enamd  and  cemesi. 
tum  are  thinnest 

The  wisdom-teeth,  or  last  molars,  are  pe- 
culiarly susceptible  of  this  species  of  decay. 
When  the  gums  are  much  inflamed  in  tooth- 
ache, much  relief  is  sometimes  givea  by 
lancing  them  freely  around  the  tooth. 

To  extract  a  toothy  being  merely  a  lae- 
chanical  operation,  certainly  requirei  no 
great  amount  of  knowledge,  and  is  ont  pc^ 
formed  in  some  villages,  still,  by  the  bbbck- 
smiths,  some  of  whom,  by  practice,  ttd^ 
and  strength  of  arm,  pcoform  it  very  wdli 
though  perhaps  not  so  easily  as  the  pro- 
fessed dentist,  who  uses  improved  instru- 
ments.   The  fact,  however,  is  sufficient  to 
show,  that  any  one,  such  as  an  emiziant, 
inclined  to  render  himself  useful,  and  per- 
haps make  a  little  odd  money,  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  place,  may  acquire  me  art.  At  the 
same  time,  perhaps,  few  would  ^inllingly 
trust  themselves  in  the  hands  of  an  amateoi, 
except  from  the  dire  necessity  of  a  fit  of  tooth- 
ache ;  but  as  that  necessity  is  not  an  unooD- 
mon  one,   the    accomplishment   of  tooth- 
drawing  may  be  found  not  at  all  a  uselesi 
one  in  some  situations.    The  faculty  cm 
scarcely  be  acquired  properly,  without* 
few  practical  lessons,  which  there  can  be 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining,  in  this  countiy 
at  least.     Various  instruments  are  used  fir 
the  purpose  of  tooth-drawing ;  the  fo^*^ 
or  pincers  for  the  single,  and  the  key  ** 
the  double,  being  the  old  and  most  com- 
monly used  forms.      Some  dentists  now 
discard  the  key,   and  use  forceps  only*  * 
varied  shape  and  construction,  to  suit  the 
different  positions  of  Uie  tooth  to  be  eX' 
tracted.  Probably,  an  improfessiontlpe"* 
will  find  the  key  and  the  forceps  theinstm- 
ments  of  the  use  of  which  it  will  be  fflO*' 
serviceable  to  acquire  a  knowledge,  «nd«» 
this  to  be  sufficient  roust  be  practic«i»  ail 
that  is  requisite  here  is  to  add  a  ife^  .°^ 
moranda  of  the  proceedings  which  931^* 
escape  the  memory. 
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-fig.  A— is  of  the  form  re^re- 
L  me  handle  placed  crosswise. 
-1 — acts  as  a  fulcrum ;  the  claw 
1  to  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  in- 
le,  as  may  be  most  convenient 
and  the  bolster  made  to  press 
gum  on  the  other  side.  The 
patient  being  fixed  by  an^  as- 
operation  is  on  the  lower  jaw, 
twisted  out  by  the  force  of  the 
^e  bolster  against  the  gum  or 
.  the  upper  jaw  is  dealt  with,  it 
snient  to  scat  the  patient  on  the 
.  Tcry  low  stool.  The  bolster 
dded  by  a  piece  of  lint  wrap- 
other««'ise  it  bruises  the  gum 
f.  It  is  bettor  with  a  gum- 
•arate  the  gum  from  the  tooth 
drawing,  otherwise  the  former 

igle  teeth  the  forceps  are  used, 
imewhat  in  form,  and  should  be 
ome  professional  friend ;  thev 
}e  eo  close  or  sharp  as  to  risk 
ooth  through.  AVhcn  used,  one 
e  fixed  behind,  and  the  other 
e  tooth,  just  within  the  gum 
the  head  being  fixed,  the  tooth 
light  out  of  its  socket  by  the 
ion,  accompanied  with  a  slight 
ion. 

gible  in  the  space  of  this  work 
Uy  into  this  subject  as  might 
who  desire  more  information, 
tular  works  published  upon  it 
» price.* 
lIIISM.  —  See  Intoxication  — 

—See  Passion, 

IMENT— is  a  term  which  took 

the  earlier  stages  of  medical 


science,  when  the  conBtitation  of  the  body 
was  supjpoBed  to  depend  i^>on  the  propor- 
tional mixture  or  *<  tempering"  of  me  four 
principal  fluids  or  humours — the  blood,  the 
phlegm  or  lyiiq>h,  the  yellow,  and  the  black 
bile.  Hence,  coxresponding  with  Uiese, 
there  was  the  "  sansmne,"  or  blood  tem- 
perament, the  "  phlegmatic"  or  **  lympha- 
tic,'' the  "bilious,"  and  the  "atrabiHous" 
or  "melancholic."  As  these  distinctions 
are  applicable  to  certain  recognised  types  of 
constitution,  they  are  still  retaineo,  with 
the  addition  of  the  "  nerrous**  temperament. 
The  sanguine  temperament  is  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  the  ruddy  complexion,  blue 
eyes,  and  brown  hair,  and  generally  full 
large  habit  of  bod^,  with  yigorous  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  of  lite.  The  phleg- 
matic, generally  now  called  lymphatic  tern* 
perament,  is  almost  the  reverse  of  the  first. 
The  functions  of  life  are  usually  more  feebly 
performed,  nrobably  owing  to  the  deficient 
quality  of  tne  blood,  the  skin  is  pale,  the 
hair  light  in  colour.  The  choleric  or  bilious 
temperament  \s  characterised  by  black  often 
curime  hair  and  beard,  the  latter  being 
genenuly  thick  and  strong ;  the  eyes  dark, 
Uie  complexion  ruddy  though  dark,  and  the 
circulation  good.  In  the  melancholic  tem- 
perament the  hair  is  black  but  straight,  the 
skin  is  dark,  but  wants  the  red  tinee  of  the 
true  bilious ;  the  circulation  and  me  func- 
tions are  slow  and  languid.  The  above 
temperaments  are  not  unfrequently  met 
with  strongly  defined  in  individuals,  but  in 
the  majority  they  are  mixed  up  one  with 
another. 

Refer  to— CompUxion — Diathesis. 

TEMPERANCE.— See  StimtOants. 

TEMPORAIr— connected  with  the  tem- 
ples. 

TENACULUM— is   a  slender    hook- 
fig.  A — to  which  a  handle  is  attached,  used 


1 


A 


by  surgeons  for  laying  hold  of  and  pulling 
forward  a  bleeding  artery,  so  as  to  permit 
of  its  being  secured.    The  instrument  may 

Ing  U  a  tooth-powlcr  which  mlirht  bo  tncful  to  persons  wltb  weak  spongy  gams :— •*  Orris 
rdered  cinchona  bark,  2  oz. ;  powdered  Castile  soap,  los.;  loaf  sugar,  4oz. ;  gnm  myrrh 
»  ;  prepared  chalk,  IS  oz."    Kub  w«>ll  toi^ether. 
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he  made  to  shut  up  into  a  handle  or  not,  as 
convenient.  It  might  be  found  useful  in 
emigrant  life. — See  Artery— -Instruments, 

TENDERNESS  —  on  pressure  of  anj 
portion  of  the  body  is  a  symptom  which  is 
always  much  regarded  in  the  investigation 
of  disease,  sceins  that  it  is  in  most  instances, 
if  it  is  not  in  all,  indicative  of  irritation  or 
acute  inflammation.  In  making  pressure, 
however,  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  ten-  • 
demess,  care  must  be  taken,  if  possible,  to 
bear  upon  the  part  examined  with  a  suffi- 
ciently extended  surface  of  the  hand,  and 
not  to  press  too  quickly  or  forcibly,  other- 
wise the  mere  roughness  of  the  examination 
may  cause  pain,  and  give  the  appearance  of 
tenderness. 

TENDO  ACHILLES— is  the  remark- 
ably strong  tendon  which  connects  the 
muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  with  the  heel. 
Ajiy  one  may  feel  it  in  his  own  person.  It 
IS  chiefly  to  be  noticed  here,  on  account  of 
the  not  very  uncommon  accident  of  rupture, 
to  which  it  is  liable,  particularly  in  heavy 
individuals.  Perhaps,  in  making  some  im- 
usual  exertion,  there  is  felt  the  sensation  as 
of  a  violent  blow  upon  the  tendon,  and  if 
the  person  docs  not  fall  to  the  ground,  he  at 
once  finds  the  power  over  the  foot  is  lost. 
If  the  place  is  examined,  the  space  left  be- 
tween the  ruptured  ends  of  the  tendon  may 
be  distinctly  felt.  It  is,  of  course,  impor- 
tant that  the  injurv  to  a  part  on  which 
locomotion  so  ^eatly  depends,  should  be 
efficiently  rei>aired;  the  case,  therefore, 
should  al  ways,  when  possible,  be  treated  by  a 
medical  man.  The  accident,  however,  is  one 
liable  to  happen  in  out  of  the  way  places  ; 
with  a  little  care,  its  treatment  may  be  effi- 
ciently managed  even  by  an  unprofessional 
person,  at  all  events  till  skilled  assistance  is 
obtained.  The  principle  of  treatment  is, 
by  relaxing  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  to 
permit  the  ruptured  ends  of  the  tendon  to 
approach  one  another.  To  effect  this,  the 
palpable  proceeding  is  to  bend  the  knee  and 
the  foot,  as  represented — fig.  A.  To  retain 
the  position,  it  is  sufficient  to  attach  a 
strong  cord  or  tape — 1 — to  the  heel  of  a 
slipper  placed  upon  the  foot ;  to  attach  a 
corresponding  cord — 2 — to  a  band  of  some 
stout  materisu — 3— stout  calico  will  do,  put 
roimd  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh ;  and  this 
being  done,  to  tie  the  two  cords  together, 
80  as  to  preserve  the  requisite  amount  of 
flexsure,  which  mxist  be  kept  up  for  at  least 
fcvr  or  five  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which 
period,  gentle  and  gradual  extension  of  the 
heel  may  be  tried,  but  no  attempt  at  walk- 
ing shoiud  be  made  for  a  considerably  longer 
period.  Ultimately,  if  the  case  is  properly 
treated,  perfect  recovery  takes  place.    For 


some  time  after  the  above  accident,  it  w 
advisable  for  the  person  to  wear  a  hig^' 
heeled,  laced  boot.  Some  apply  a  lig^^ 
bandage  in  addition  to  the  apparatus  de- 
scribed above. 

Refer  to — Wounds, 

TENDONS  —  popularly  called  "the 
guides,"  are  the  strong  fibrous  extension-*' 
by  means  of  which  the  muscles  are  attached 
to  the  bones.  All  tendons  are  Hable  to  be 
divided  by  wound  or  by  rupture ;  in  these 
cases  the  nature  of  the  accident  is  indicated 
by  the  loss  of  power  over  the  limb  or  mei^- 
bers.  The  treatment  required  is  similar  in 
principle  to  that  for  ruptured  Achilles 
tendon,  the  relaxation  of  dl  tiie  muscle' 
which  are  connected  with  the  injured  part* 
for  a  sufficient  period  to  permit  union. 

Refer  to— Ganglion, 

TENESMUS  — is  the  sensation  in  the 
rectimi — see  Rectum — which  causes  invo- 
luntary straining,  or  effort  to  empty  the 
bowels.  It  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  ditf- 
rhcea,  dysentery,  &c. 

Refer  to— Diarrhcoa — Dysentery — Stool. 

TENT.— A  piece  of  lint,  8pon|je,orot^ 
material  used  for  dilating  openmgs,  or  vf 
keeping  open  wounds. 
♦TERTIAN.— See  Ayue. 

TESTICLES  —  the  male  organs,  we 
liable  to  various  affections.  Inflamnistioi^ 
is  accompanied  with  severe  pain  and  swell- 
ing ;  it  requires  the  treatment  of  infUi^' 
mation  generally;  leeching,  fomentation^ 
poultices,  calomel  and  Dover's  powder,  sad 
aperients,  vnth  perfect  rest  in  bed  and  lo^ 
diet.  Enlarjgement  of  the  veins — ^varicoeel^ 
accumulation  of-  fluid — see  Hydroeek*^^ 
various  chronic  enlargements  and  diseases, 
occur  in  connexion  with  these  glands,  hntf 
for  all,  a  medical  man's  attendance  is  abso- 


*  TavTATivs  TaiJLTiiiaT.~Treatment  that  Is,  so  to  speak,  tried,  in  the  hope  that  twneflt  mayresoK. 
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a  bed,  aToidancc  of  all  BtimuB,  and 
aition  to  the  state  of  the  bonela  are  the 
t  measures.  If  ciccutnstanccs  prevent 
olute  real,  support  should  be  given  by  a 
-tnua,  or  by  some  such  contrivance  as 
t  reconunended  in  article  "  Frolapsua." 
rETAJTOS— Lock  -J  aw— See  Lock-Jam. 
,'JfrrKR.— A  teim  applied  to  various 
n»  of  skin  disease. — See  Skin,  Diaeaaea  of. 
iHEDJE.— The  active  principle  of  te«. 
!«  Tea. 

CHEOBKOMINE.— T-Tie  activeprinciple 
cocoa,  resembling  theine  and  caffeine  in 
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PETTICS-is  ibp  art  and  science 

the  spplication  of  rcmcdiea  for  the  cure 
diu«se.-Sce  Medichu,    and    ilediciiu, 

IHERMioMETEB,  or  MEABnaEn  op 
UT — The  principle  upon  which  thia  in- 
ment  depends,  la  tie  expansion  or  con- 
mionof  a  fluid  according  to  the  increase 

^niinution  of  sensible  heat.  The  fluid 
ed  ti  sometimes  epiiit,  but  more  generally 
is  mercunr,  on  account  of  the  equable 
UQCT  in  which  this  fluid  metal  alters  ite 
hune  with  change  of  temperature.  For 
(porpoaeiof  themoaeurement  of  heat,  a 
smometer  is  constructed  by  inclosing 
smetcury — or  spirit — in  a  perfectly  closed 
■hennctically  scaled"  glass  tube,  iHth  a 
lb  or  expansion  at  one  end ;  to  this  tube  a 
inlarly  marked  or  graduated  acalc  is  at- 
lied,  which  indicates  the  changes  under- 
lie by  the  mercury  within  the  cube,  in 
^ordance  with  the  changes  in  tcmpora- 
t.  Thcso  Bcalcfl  may  be,  and  are,  dif- 
fntl J  graduated ;  it  is  here  sulRcicntto 
tice  the  scale  of  "Fahrenheit,"  which 
nairersally  used  in  tliis  country.  In 
I  Fahrenheit  scale,  or  thermometer,  (he 
K  or  starting  point,  or  O",  Is  placed  32 
pwa  below  the  temperature  at  which 
t«  fNezes,  consequentlv  tho  freezing 
BlotwBter  is  placed  at '32°.  Between 
I  *aA  the  boiling  point  of  u-ater,  there 
'ISO*, the  latter,  conaequently.  is  mocked 

the  scale  212".  Between  Iheac  poinls, 
Jt  are  other  temperatures  recognised, 
iMually  marked  onmosl  theimometcrs, 
tjtn  "temperate"  at  65°;  "  Bummer- 
K"  about  Te*;  animal  or  "biood-heat," 
'i  and  "fever-heat,''  about  109".  A 
Baoaeter  is  an  instrument  which  ought 
•—considering  tho  low  price  —  to  be 
Oi  in  every  house.  For  practical  pui- 
■*■>  (tLch  as  ascertaining  the  temperature 

Mhs,  &e.,  it  i«  best  to  have  the  tube 
^to  ■  metallic  scale.* 
oArto—Balh— Bed-room,  ^-c. 

*)afrRnandliitliinirstR7*ir«tliiiueniiiniIlT.  tl 
'•MproolMSto  bg  af  ircst  TilB)  u  a  meuuc^<>l>i 
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THIOH.— -The  portioDof  tne  bodj;  whiu 
extends  from  the  hip  to  the  knee,  is  com- 

poaed  principally  of  a  mass  of  fleshy  power- 
ful muscles.  The  fold— the  groin — at  the 
junction  of  the  thigh  with  the  trunk,  is  one 
of  the  moat  important  regions  of  the  body 
iu  a  aurgical  point  of  view,  for  here  ia  the 
moat  usual  seat  of  rupture — sec  Huplur^ — 
and  at  this  point,  towards  the  lower  end, 
the  large  vessels  which  pass  to  and  from 
the  lower  extremity,  lie  very  superficially. 
'Wounds  of  the  groin  are,  therefore,  parti- 
cularly dangerous,  and  if  the  main  artery 
be  perforated,  life  ia  placed  in  the  most  ini' 
mediate  peril. — See  Artery.  A  little  below 
the  groin,  the  vessel  becomes  more  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  muscles,  and  ultimately 
passes  round  the  iimer  side  of  the  thigh- 
bone to  reach  the  hvn.  The  thigh-bones- 
see  Sktktm,  fig.  A,  B,  12 — are  the  longest 
bones  of  the  skeleton ;  from  their  liall  and 
socket-joint  at  the  hip,  they  incline  inwards 
towards  one  another  at  the  knee.  This  in- 
clination is  more  especially  marked  in  the, 
female,  in  coruequence  of  the  greater  nddth 
of  the  pelvic  bones. 
Kefer  to — Hip — Knet — Peltit — Fractitna, 

THIRST— See  Diluent,. 

THORAX— The  chest— See  Cheal. 

THORN.APPLE  or  Datuha  Stia- 
MoNimt. — Thorn-apple  ia  naturalized  in 
Britain.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  and  grows 
about  four  feet  in  height.  Tho  leaves — 
fig.  A — are  much  tttothed.  of  a  light  green. 
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fm%  of  the  plutt,  it  about  the  ilae  of  a 
walnut,  and  it  cOTcred  with  prieUea  or 
tbonM,  whatca  the  namsL  In  &m  ahopa, 
tba  leave*,  atenu,  and  capsule*  or  fruit, 
with  the  leeda,  an  aold,  cut  up  togeifaer,  6a 
■making,  the  mode  in  which  the  drug  ii 
pTindpally  naed  in  thi«  comntrT.  ItTslieici 
th*  patoxyams  of  aathmt,  and  other  afiec- 
tioiw  of  the  breathing  dependent  upon 
■paamodic  cauaea ;  it  ia  alao  now  made  up 
in  the  form  <^  dgara  far  the  same  pnipoae, 
but,  beii^  a  aomewhat  poweifiil  nai«otic, 
in  eith^  way  must  be  uiwd  with  caution. 
At  fint,  not  mole  Ihan  ten  naina  weight 
of  the  leave*  diould  be  tmoLed,  the  doae 
bring  gradnallr  increased  to  thiice  that 
quantitj. 

THREAD.WORM.— See  Wermt. 

THROAT. —  The  throat  compidiends 
the  parta  dtuated  at  the  back  of  the  mouth, 
and  includes  the  uvula  and  ioft  palate, 
with  its  aichea,  and  the  tonsil* ;  a&o  the 
phMrjrnx  or  fiumel-Uke  muscular 


it  the  top  of  the  gullet — Bg.  A. 
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pearancc  of  the  throat,  looking  through 
tlie  mouth,  any  one  may  verify  in  his  own 
person ;  in  Iho  illustration*  the  view  is 
supposed  to  be  from  behind,  the  pharynx 
or  upper  portion  of  the  zullet  bemg  laid 
open.      The   openings   of^the  nostrils  arc 


seen— fig.  A,  iT  At— 2 — is  the  livulii  -.l^ 
the  arches  of  the  soft  palate  on  each  aide ; 
3 — is  the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  just 
behind  which  is  situnted— 4— the  glottis  or 
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attached  above  to  the  skull— 7. 
repreeented  a  portion  of  the  go) 
not  laid  open,  and  at — 6 — the  tul 
trachea  or  windpipe,  ii^uch  Ilea  Is 
the  gullet.— See  V«t.  A  littla 
latian  of  the  figure  will  enable  a& 

C  tolerable  clear  idea  <f  tha  pi 
relative  pomtiouB,  of  this  a 
portant  r^ion  of  the  bodr.  For 
mformation  the  reader  is  rrliemd  tl 
CKt-Throat — OuUtt,  which  inclndl 
ing  — ifouM  — JV*J;  — PoiotM  —  I 
TmtA  —  Son  TSroal  —  Digaiieii. 
Lsrrnx  in  article  LtmgM,^ 

THROMBUS.— A  tnuOI  tnraani 
by  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  at 
ing  tissues,  after  a  vein  has  been 
as  it  is  in  Ueeding  from  the  arm. 
THRUSH.— See  ApMia. 
THYMUS  GLAND.— Aglaada 
situated  behind  the  npper  ^onia 
breaat-bone  ;  it  is  larger  at  birth,  ■ 
ing  the  first  year  of  infancy,  thia 

future  period  of  life. 

TIC  BOnXOUKKUX.— See  Jfi 
TIGHT  LACmO.— See  EStut 
TINCTURES  are  aoIationB  of  m 
■ubstancea  in  alcoholic  apirit,  eithi 
tiSed"  or  "  proof."  Rectified  spiii 
consiati  of  eight  parts  of  alcohol  ti 
water,  ought  to  have  a  specific  gi; 
838.  Proof  spirit,  which  consist* 
parts  of  Tecti£ed  spirit  to  three  ol 
ought  to  have  a  specific  graTity 
The  above  different  strengths  are  ei 
accordiog  to  the  solubility  in  spiril 
active  principles  of  the  drug  nod 
the  tincture  is  made.  Some  dnu 
as  camphor,  are  entirely  diasolvM 
tilled  spirit.  The  general  ^redi 
making  tinctures  are.  that  the  dniz 
in  Bolid  substance,  should  be  divQ 


powder,  as  the  esse  may  be  ;  it  is  tb 
macerated  in  the  spirit  in  a  dom 
for  a  certain  period — generally  fra 
days  to  a  fortnight,  and  after  that  i 
through  a  cloth,  or  filtered  througl 
or  both.— See  Filler.  During  thi  l 
tion,  the  bottle  is  to  be  frequently 
and  when  the  sCmiuing  takes  pi 
Bolid  is  to  iie  freed  from  the  t 
thoroughly  as  possible,  by  presra 
cloth.  This  may  be,  and  is  done  b 
but  much  more  cfiTcctuBlly  by  mei 
"  tincture  press' '  for  the  purpose, 
substances,  such  as  aquill,  er 


at  all  properly  exhausted  without  ti 
n  press.  Within  the  last  few  ye 
system  of  preparing  tinctures  by  * 
'-•• —  "   has  EiGen  adopted,  especi 

it  thb  iBtnsOnt  an  bisIniaHal  [oc  tn^ 
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Edinbor^.  It  is  a  Terr  excellent  method, 
bat  leamies  considerabie  practice  to  carry 
ovtwdl. 

Ai  medical  preparations,  tinctures  possess 
nanj  ipedal   adTantages,   not  the   least 
bang  their  keeping  properties ;  moreover, 
the  rann  of  tincture  often  fieicilitatcs  the 
use  of  a  drug  in  a  state  of  solubility,  and 
therefore  of  activity,  which  could  not  be 
attained  in  any  other  way.  Except  in  those 
caMh  when  the  stimulant  action  of  the 
•pint  is  desirable,  tinctures  are  best  adapted 
ai  Tehides  for   medicines   which  act  in 
bbbU  doses ;  if  the  action  required  from 
aedicine  be  not  stimulant,  or  rather  the 
verene,  the  form  of  tincture  cannot  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage,  that  is,  if  such  a 
doie  is  required  that  the  stimulant  pro- 
pexties  of  ike  spirit  will  be  sensibly  mani- 
RSted.    For  instance,  although  rhubarb  is 
an  aperient  medicine,  which  may  safelj 
be  given  alone,  even  when  fever  exists,  it 
voud  be  very  injurious  under  such  cir- 
cumstances  to  give  it  for  its  aperient  action 
in  the  form  of  tincture,  in  which  case  the 
doM  must  be  from  half-an-ounce  to  an 
ooaee  or  more.    Even  in  the  case  of  the 
comparatively   mild  antimonial-wine,  the 
nam  has  frequently  had  to  point  out  the 
iigiirj  which  may  result  frt>m  dosing  chil- 
dren,— suffering  m>m  inflammatory  attacks, 
or  head  affection— with  this  preparation,  in 
quantity  certainly  sufficient  to  mjure.    Of 
coarse,  when  tinctures,  such  as  those  of 
ibobarb,  ginger,  orange-peel,  &c.,  &c.,  are 
tvowedly  stimulant,  and  given  for  stimulant 
puposes,  the  presence  ofthe  spirit  is  rather 
^  assistance  than  otherwise,  but  the  rule 
tho^ld  be  borne  in  mind,  that  unless  sti- 
Umlant  action  is  required  or  at  least  admis- 
sible, a  medicine  ought  never  to  be  given  in 
aKture,  if  the  dose  vkich  must  be  admin- 
ieiered^  involves  an  amount  of  tpirit  which 
tntf  he  felt  by  the  system. 

The  list  of  tinctures  is  a  very  long  one  ; 
tlis  fcdlowing  irill  be  found  most  usmd  for 
domestic  use: — 

Tincture  of  Arnica — Calumba — Cam- 
^uir^Cardamoms,  compound — Catechu — 
^linger — ^Henbane — Iron  Muriate,  or  Tinc- 
ture of  Steel  —  Lavender  compound  — 
liiyrrh  —  Opium,  or  Laudanum  —  Opium 
compound,  or  Paregoric*  Orange-Pecl — 
^ubarb  compound— Squill. 

To  the  individual  articles  the  reader  is 
Wferred :  in  a  lew,  directions  for  preparing 
tlie  tincture  are  given ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  both  more  convemcnt  and  econo- 
imcal  for  domestic  purposes,  to  purchase 
^  tinctures  ready  prepared. 

TO  AD.  •'-The  poisonous  properties  of  this 
>^eptile  have  at  times  been  doubted,  but  it 
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seems  well  ascertained,  that  the  follicles  of 
the  skin  do  contain  an  extremely  acrid 
fluid,  capable  of  acting  on  the  body  like 
the  poison  of  the  wasp,  or  of  snakes.— See 
Wounds  Poisoned — Sttngs, 

TOASTED  BREAD— if  not  cut  too 
thick,  and  if  toasted  slowly,  is  probably 
somewhat  more  digestible  than  simple 
bread — it  is  more  thoroughly  cooked.  Toast 
when  soaked  with  melted  butter,  is  one  of 
the  most  unwholesome  and  irritating  articles 
of  diet  an  invalid  can  take. 

TOAST-WATE^L— See  Cookery. 

TOBACCO.— This  artide,  a  luxury,  a 
drug,  or  a  poison,  is  the  leaf  of  the  A^tco- 
tiana  Tabacum,  a  native  of  America,  both 
Northern  and  Southern,  but  now  cultivated 
extensively  throughout  the  world,  and  even 
capable  of  being  so  in  the  climate  of  Britain. 
The  leaf  is  large  and  oval  shaped.    Very 
man^  kinds  of  tobacco  are  met  with ;  the 
Yirsinia,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest,  is 
used  in  medical  practice  in  the  form  of 
infusion,  but  is  no  remedy  for  domestic 
employment    Tobacco,  however,  requires 
consideration  on  account  of  its  too  widely 
extended  use,  as  a  stimulant  or  sedative, 
as  the  case  may  be,  by  so  many  indivi- 
duals in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.    The 
effects  of  tobacco  upon  the  human  system, 
vary  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
taken  into  the  body.    Applied  locally,  as 
in  the  familiar  form  of  snuff,  it  acts  as  a 
powerful  irritant ;  taken  into  the  stomach, 
or  injected  into  the  bowels — as  it  some- 
times is  by  medical  men— in  the  form  of 
infusion,  it  depresses  powerfully  the  action 
of  the  heart,   causing    fluttering,    and   a 
sense  of  sinking  about  that  vi^  organ, 
with  deadly  faintness,  and  a  tendency  to  re- 
laxation Of  the  bowels,  and  if  the  dose  be 
large,  death.    Taken  into  the  system  by 
the  lungs,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  as  it  is  in 
smoking,  its  narcotic,  rather  than  its  seda- 
tive action  is  exhibited ;  it  acts  upon  the 
brain,   causing    giddiness,    inclination    to 
vomit,  &c.,  and  at  the  same  time  it  de- 
presses.   The  effects  of  tobacco,  especially 
as  it  is  usually  employed,  vary  ox  course 
according  to  the  strength  and  nature  of 
the  variety  used,  and  ako  according  to  the 
original  constitution,  and  acquired  habits  of 
the  individual.  Few,  perhaps,  if  any,thcrc  are, 
who  on  first  commencing  Uie  use  of  tobacco, 
escape  impleasant  effects  from  its  narcotic 
and  sedative  properties,  and  some  indivi- 
duals never  lose  their  susceptibility  to  bo 
affected  thereby,  others  become  so  far  habi- 
tuated to  the  use  of  the  drug,  that  these 
effects  are  not  developed,  and  others  seem 
to  become  capable   of  deriving    peculiar 
restorative   influences    from   its  use,   ex* 


*  Now  called  tincturo  of  camphor  with  opium. 
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especially  under  conditions  of   less,  are  partly  due  to  the  heat  of  the  procei 

Under  article  "Lip,"   the 


penencing, 

exhaustion  or  irritability,  a  mixture  of 
stimulant  and  sedative  action  which  is  de- 
scribed  as  peculiarly  grateful. 

A  drug  which  is  capable  of  acting  so 
powerfully  upon  the  system  as  tobacco, 
cannot,  certainly,  be  habitually  made  use 
of,  without  its  influencing  the  functions  of 
the  body  more  or  less ;  much  more,  probably, 
in  some  than  in  others,  but  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  all.  Opinions  vary  ^eatly  as  to 
the  actual  influence  which  tooacco,  when 
habitually  used,  exerts  upon  the  constitu- 
tion ;  this  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact,  that  some  from  whom  the  opinions 
have  proceeded,  have  themselves  been  lovers 
of  the  "  weed,"  and  naturally  prejudiced 
in  its  favour;  few,  however,  are  found  to 
defend  it  as  entirely  innocuous,  and  medical 
men  generally  are  agreed,  that  in  some  con- 
stitutions at  least,  it  is  highly  injurious. 
Upon  those  of  the  melancholic  tempera- 
ment, it  seems  to  exert  peculiarly  injurious 
effects. 

When  the  habit  of  snuffing  causes  injury, 
it  is  more  usually  to  the  digestive  organs, 
and  in  some  personsnt  certainly  gives  rise  to 
dyspepsia ;  indeed,  according  to  Dr.  Prout, 
it  may  occasion  malignant  disease  of  the 
stomach  and  liver.  Chewing  tobacco  acts 
as  an  excitant  upon  the  sahvary  glands ; 
if  the  saliva  is  swallowed,  the  narcotic  pro- 
perties of  the  drug  are  called  into  action. 

The  most  obvious  injury  which  is  apt  to 
result  from  smoking,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  extent  in  which  it  is  indulged,  is  dis- 
order and  irritation  of  the  digestive  organs, 
frequently  accompanied  with  depression  of 
spirits,  and  at  times  with  extreme  nervous 
irritability,  the  latter  being  more  especially 
manifested,  in  an  inveterate  smoker,  if,  from 
illness  or  any  cause,  his  habitual  indulgence 
is  interfered  with.  Very  recently,  the  author 
saw  this  well  cxcmpliEed  in  the  case  of  a 
strong  countrjTnan,  a  constant  smoker,  but 
otherwise  not  intemperate.  He  was  attacked 
with  fever ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  in 
consequence,  apparently,  of  the  interrupted 
use  of  the  tobacco— for  by  no  other  reason 
could  they  be  accounted  for  —  nervous 
symptoms  set  in  with  extreme  violence, 
threatening  a  speedy  fatal  termination,  and 
requiring  the  continual  use  of  opium  to  keep 
them  in  any  way  under  control.  In  many 
persons  addicted  to  smoking,  especially  in 
those  who  naturally  possess  the  "melan- 
cholic "  complexion,  the  skin  seems  to 
acquire  a  darker,  and  somewhat  of  a  greenish 
hue.  According  to  Dr.  Prout,  a  tendency 
to  urinary  disorder^K)xalic  acid — is  excitea. 
The  local  injury  caused  by  tobacco- smoking 
is  well  ascertained ;  the  bad  effects,  doubt- 
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occuirence 
cancer,  in  those  who  habitually  smoke  fro 
a  short  pipe,  wus  noticed ;  the  injury  to  t] 
teeth  from  smoking,  and  especially  th< 
discolouration,  is  notorious,  and,  furthf 
we  have   the  valuable  authority  of  D 
Green,  of  New  York,  to  prove,  tliat  disea 
of  the  throat  and  air  passages  is  apt  to  foUo 
indulgence  in  this  useless  petty  vice,    1 
remarks,  "  as  an  exciting  cause,  the  use 
tobacco,  in  my  experience,  has  proved 
powerful  agent  in  the  production  of  tbllicul 
disease  of  uie  throat.  Acting  as  a  stimuUn 
directly  and  constantly  upon  the  mucoi 
follicles  of  the  fauces  and  throat,  and  great] 
increasing,  as  it  does,  the  secretion  of  thei 
glands,  its  employment,  as  we  should  coc 
elude,  d  priori,  must  have  a  direct  tendenc 
to    develop    the    disease,   especially   if 
predisposition  to  the  affection  exists ;  henc 
it  has  occurred  to  me,  to  notice  that  of 
great  number  of  cases  of  throat-evil,  whid 
during  the  last  year  or  two  have  come  unde 
my  observation,  a  lar^e  proportion  of  then 
have  taken  place  in  individuals  who  hat 
been,  or  were  at  the  time,  in  the  habitua 
use  of  tobacco.     My  attention  has  beci 
called  more  particularly  to  this  subject,  froa 
having  noticed,  sevei^  years  ago,  som« 
observations    on  the   use  of   tobacco,  ix 
laryngeal  and  bronchial  affections,  by  aj 
eminent  surgeon  of  this  city.     After  haviaj 
aUuded  to    the  almost    universal  use  o 
tobacco  in  the  countries  of  northern  Europe 
he  observes, '  In  one  very  fatal  and  distress- 
ing form    of   disease,    to    wit,    laryngeal 
phthisis    and    bronchitis,    among    puolic 
speakers,  the  fact  is  very  clearly  established, 
that  the  moderate  habit  of  smoking,  by  the 
drain  it    accomplishes,   and    its   anodyne 
qualities,   has   been  eminently  useful,  at 
least  as  a  preventive  of  that  peculiarmaladjr 
so  frequent  in  the  United  States,  especiall.^ 
amon^  the  clergy.'     From  this  opinion  oi 
my  distinguished  countryman  and  friend, 
I  am  compelled  to  differ  entirely,  by  the 
statistical  facts  wldch  I  have  obtained  on 
this   subject.    Not    only  has  the  use  o' 
tobacco,  in  any  and  all  its  forms,  proved  to 
my  experience  an  exciting  cause  of  U^^' 
geal  disease,  but  where  its  employment  M* 
been  persisted  in  during  the  treatment  oi 
any  case,   I  have  found  it  impossible  to 
restore  such  to  perfect  healUi.** 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  now  been  said  to 
convince,  that,  although  the  use  of  toba<jJ<* 
may  be  indulged  in  by  some,  perhtp*  ^^ 
many,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  mthoo 
very  evident  injury,  there  is  a  large  V^^ 
tion  of  constitutions  to  which  it  is  alm*^  • 
direct  poison,  sapping  the  whole  found«tio^ 
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oOwilth.  ThewideezCenuon  of  the  useor 
tslxcco  by  man  tince  iEs  introduction  from 
the  "  new  iroild,' '  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
Mnlh  cenliuy,  is  one  of  Che  most  singular 
Iicti  of  human  history;  for  it  it  to  oil,  per- 
il^ U  lint,  a  naiueout,  acrid,  disagreeable 
inf,  which  causes  uncomfortabl  cscnsstions 
iiwhileTer  fonn  it  is  used.  Filr  it  is,  ic 
duiM  CTer  prove  otherwise,  and  that  men 
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™selv. 


I  neighbours  uncomfortable,  by 
indilgnicG  in  so  huru'ul  a  custom, 

n*  objectionB  to  smoking  tobacco  n;  a 
nathsbit,  do  not  of  course  extend  to  its 
tBfldrmcnt  OS  a  remedy  in  disease,  par- 
licikily  of  an  osthmntk  character,  in 
witich  nme  persons  derive  the  greatest 
bendit  Ironi  its  moderate  use. 

la  lay  use,  in  which  the  use  of  tobacco 
)m  pnduccd  the  symptoms  described  at 
ihe  eomoiencemcat  of  this  article  in  olorm- 
at  dcfn^i  general  treatment,  somewhat 
HDOlr  to  that  pointed  out  under  article 
"BeUidonna,"  may  be  employed. 

TOBS— Sesfiun^on— CoT'i— FnicfHr;,  &c. 

TULU.— See  Baliam. 

TOSGCE. — The  orijau  of  spcorh  and 
Uste— fij.  A — is   composed  of  muscular 


^'-^' 


5J*».  minglKl  with  a  conwderable 
JwUttlar  and  fatty  matter,  it  is  abun- 
i^  supplied  with  vessels  and  ncircs. 
j*»  tongue  is  diiidcd  in  the  centre  by  a 
pwted  line,  the  '■raph6"-Fig.  A,  3. 
U  li  corered  by  a  dense  mucous  membrane, 
•wiinnous  with  that  ofthe  mouth,  on  which 
^nuDurous  "paptlliE,"  small  towards  the 
•ip,  bnl  becoming  much  enlarged— llg-  A,  2 
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— towards  the  boso  of  the  tongue.  At  tha 
tip,  underneath,  the  tongue,  as  any  may  see 
in  their  own  person,  is  confined  by  a  bridle 
or  tie,  or  "fricnum;"  at  ita  toot,  the 
tongue  is  conucetcd  with  a  curved  bone, 
the  "hyoid,"  the  extremities  of  which  are 
represented— 4,  4  : — between  these  at  the 
base  ofthe  tongue  is  the  "epiglottis'" — S. 
See  TAroat— Lari/iuc,  ^e. 

It  is  BuperQuous  here  to  dwell  upcn  the 
well-known  facility  of  motion  and  acuto 
sensation  by  which  the  tongue  is  unablcil  to 
perform  its  well-linown  functions  of  speech. 

—  sec  iijiercA.  Taste  moy  bo  regarded'  oa 
simQar  in  kind  to  the  sense  of  touch,  but 
as  moie  exalted  in  degree  :  some  amount 
of  solubility  in  the  substance  placed  in  the 
mouth,  appears  requisite  for  its  develop- 
ment, loste,  like  other  sensations,  is 
liable  to  alteration  and  perversion  in  dis- 
ordered states  of  the  system. 

In  a  medical  point  of  view,  the  tongue 
has  to  be  regarded  both  with  reference  to 
its  own  disorileis,  and  to  the  indications  it 
affords  of  disoider  in  other  parts  of  tlui 
system.  The  tongue  is  liable  to  inflamma- 
tion, although  cases  of  it  are  rare.  When  it 
occurs,  tlie  mostpromincnt  symptom  in  ad- 
dition to  the  constitutional  s^eetion,  (s  the 
enormous  swelling,  which  causes  the  organ 
to  protrude  from  the  mouth,  and  at  the  sumo 
time  threatens  suffocation  i  it  is,  therefore, 
a  very  serious  atfection,  and  one  which 
requires  the  immediate  attention  of  a  me- 
dical man.  The  remedial  measure  which 
gives  most  relief,  is  lo  make  two  free  longi- 
tudinal incisions  down  each  side  of  the 
tongue ;  these,  of  course,  admit  of  ccpious 
bleeding,  but  aa  the  tongue  diminiBhes  in 
size,  the  cuts  and  the  flow  of  btood  oko 
diminish.  I'he  remedy  is  one  which  might 
be  practised  by  an  unprofiiasional  person  in 
a  cose  of  iirgtul  Htaaili/ ;  at  least  it  would  bo 
better  to  do  it,  even  at  some  risk,  than  to  pei^ 
mit  an  individual  to  dlu  uf  suirocation,whiUl 
medical  osaiatnnce  wos  being  procured. 
Ulceration  of  tlie  tonguo  may  oicur  us  a 
symptom  of  digestive  disorder,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  mercurial  salivation,  or  &om 
local  causes,  such  ns  tho  presence  of  decayed 
teeth,  especially  with  ragged  or  sharp  edges. 

—  Sec  Apblha—IndigcUwn — Mercury,  Jx. 
Of  course,  when  teeth  stumps  ate  the 
exciting  cause,  they  should  at  once  be 
removi^  In  anycoscsof  ulceration,  the  local 

ment  recommended  under  "  Aphtha" 

be  pursued  with  advantage. 

-^r  ofthe  tongue  is  one  of  tho  most 
distressing  maladies  to  which  humanity  is 
liable;  it  may  in  some  cases  be  removed 
wiA  advantage  by  operation ;  at  all  events, 
any  persistent  sore  upon  the  organ  should 
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be  submitted,  without  delay^  to  the  exami- 
nation of  a  medical  man*  The  disease  is 
most  frequent  in  women.  Tongue-tied. — 
See  Children — Speech, 

As  all  are  aware,  the  condition  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  tongue  are  indications  almost 
always  consulted  by  a  medical  man  in  in- 
vestigating a  case  of  disease,  and  most 
valuable  guides  they  are  at  times,  when 
experience,  observation,  &c.,  have  given  the 
power  of  reading  them  aright.  When  the 
appearances  of  Uie  tongue,  however,  are 
admitted  as  evidence,  consideration  must 
always  be  given  to  the  natural  state  of  the 
organ  in  the  individual,  for  some  never  have 
a  clean  tongue,  whilst  in  others  it  scarcely 
becomes  furred,  even  when  considerable 
disorder  is  going  on  in  the  systenu  In 
chronic  disorders,  especially  of  the  digestive 
organs,  the  most  valuable  indications  are 
often  afforded  by  the  tongue,  immediately 
after  the  night's  sleep,  before  food  has  been 
taken.  Persons  who  sleep  with  their 
mouths  open,  genenilly  have  a  dry  tongue 
in  consequence,  but  in  most  persons,  in 
health,  the  mouth  should  be  pleasantly 
moist  on  awakening  in  the  morning ;  if  it 
is  the  reverse,  if  the  tongue  is  dry,  or 
clanimv,  or  viscid,  and  covered  with  fur, 
there  is  usually  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs,  permanent  or  temporary,  from  some 
indiscretion  in  food,  and  especially  in  the 
use  of  stimulants.  In  feverish  conditions 
of  the  system  generally,  the  tongue  is  liable 
to  become  dry.  The  appearance  of  the  fur 
on  the  tongue  varies  greatl]^* ;  it  may  be 
thick  and  dirty- white,  as  it  is  in  stomach 
and  febrile  disorders,  and  especially  in  sore- 
throat;  it  may  be  a  thin  creamy-looking 
white,  as  in  inflammatory  disease  within 
the  abdomen ;  or  it  may  be  yellow,  as  in 
biliary  disorder.  It  may  bo  patchy,  as  in 
scarlatina ;  or,  the  centre  and  sides  of  the 
tongue  being  protematurally  red,  as  in  some 
forms  of  intestinal  irritation,  may  contrast 
"w-ith  the  white  fur  in  other  parts.  Further, 
the  tongue  may  be  morbidly  clean  and  red 
also  in  intestinal  irritation  and  in  hemor- 
rhage ;  in  the  former  case,  perhaps,  feeling 
sore  as  if  scalded ;  or  the  papillse  may  be 
elongated  as  in  scaiiatina.  Again,  par- 
taking of  the  general  anromic  condition  of 
the  system,  the  tongue  may  be  pale,  when 
it  is  also  usuallv  broad  and  flat,  indicating 
general  want  oi  tone  and  flaccidity  of  fibre. 
The  motions  of  the  tongue,  moreover,  when 
it  is  piotnuled,  give  a  clue  to  the  state  of 
the  nervous  system  especially;  thus,  in 
paralysis,  it  is  drawn  to  one  side ;  in  deli- 
rium tremens  and  nervous  affections,  it  is 
tremulous ;  in  the  low  stages  of  fever  it 
perhaps  cannot  be  protruded  at  all 


Such  are  a  few  indications  aflbrdedbj 
the  tonffue.  As  the  appearances  in.  ead 
particuhur  disease  are  adverted  to  under  tin 
mdividual  articles,  it  is  unneeeasarj  t 
pursue  the  subject  here. 

TONICS— are  remedies  which  impnni 
the  health,  muscular  tone,  or  vigoiir  oif  tin 
system  ;  many  medicines,  property  so  called 
possess  this  power,  and  are  thererore  daawc 
as  tonics ;  but  other  means  of  health,  boti 
mental  and  physical,  are  included  in  tiu 
category. 

When  an  individual  is  in  good  health 
the  muscular  fibre  throughout  the  body 
both  voluntary  and  involuntary,  possesses  i 
certain  amount  of  tond,  or  *'  tomcity,"  thf 
flesli  feels  firm,  and  the  actions  performed  ix 
obedience  to  the  will  arc  effected  regulazh 
and  decidedly.    When,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  health  becomes  impaired*  the  musdtt 
and  fibres  generally  become  "  flabby  and 
incapable  of  continued   exertion,  but  are 
sometimes  irritable,  with  the  tremuloos- 
ness  of  debility."    These  changes  in  tone 
are  most  strikingly  manifested  in  children, 
in  whom  they  take  place  with  great  ra- 
pidity; e\'ery  mother  and  nurse  is  prac- 
tically aware  of  the  fact,  and  judges  giestl^ 
—and  rightly— of  the  health  of  heryomig 
charges,  by  the  firmness  of  the  flesh.    Th^ 
connexion  between  a  state  of  proper  toi^ 
or  the  reverse,  with  the  actual  physic^ 
condition  of  the  muscular  fibre,  may  k^ 
"  demonstrated  by  detaching  a  muscle  fr«x 
the  bodies  of  two  animals  in  these  oppomc 
conditions,  and  ascertaining  its  strength  ln^ 
appending  weights  to  it ;  uie  muscle  taken 
from  the  healmy  animal,  or  that  in  a  state 
of  tone,  will  sustain  a  much  gfreater  weight 
than  that  which  is  in  the  opposite  state," 
Tonics,  therefore,  sre  remedies  which  teiuf 
to  correct  the  want  of  the  tone  abore  de* 
scribed,  by  exciting  the  reverse  or  tonift 
condition.    In  this  way  fidod  of  particular 
kinds  may  be  regarded  as  tonic.  The  "con- 
dition" of  the  horse,  as  all  know,  is  a  state 
in  which  the  muscular  power  and  endurance 
is  augmented  to  a  high  pitch,  by  means  of 
the  stimulant  power  of  dry  com  food,  in 
contrast  to  the  comparatively  weak  muscultf 
tone  which  can  be  obtained  from  green  food. 

Indeed,  if  the  ivord  tonic  be  taken  in  its 
widest  sense,  it  would  include  a  vastnuabff 
of  agents  ;  medically,  ho^'ever,  it  is  ^ 
more  restrictedlv. 

The  medicinal  tonics  may  be  classed  as— 

Tonics  which  act  indirectly,  b^  ^ 
influencing  the  stomach,  and  incrteasinj  ^^ 
digestive  powers. 

Tonics  which  act  directly,  by  passing  M^J^ 
and  exerting  their  influenoe  tnrough  tiM 
blood. 


*  Rxclsfon  of  the  whole  tonsoe  for  cancer  Is  an  operation  which  has  been  sertral  tfanea  jMrforaNi  ^ 
thoagli  it  is  stiU  an  unaeUled  question  Rmoii)c  surgeons  whether  or  not  it  is  Justiftsbleu  11.  luiaooneatn.* 
Paris,  has  destroyed  the  organ  successfully  by  insertiupr  into  ita  s.ihstance  **  fleches  caosUqaes,'*  or  P'^^'Vi 
hardened  caustio  paste,  which  become  diasolved,  and  the  tongue  is  removed,  after  some  dan,  as  acba''*' 
maif. 
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Thd  first,  or  the  indirect  or  Etoxnack 
toniei,  are  chieflj  the  Tegetable  bitters ;  of 
tkeM  tike  most  important,  at  least  in  a 
donestie  point  of  Tie  w. 


Buckbeui.  Gentian. 

Calnmba  Quassia. 

Chamomile.  Salicine. 

Cinchona  Bark. 

The  seeond,  or  direct  tonics,  include 

Iron  in  its  various  preparations,  and 

The  Mineral  Acids ; 
to  which,  perhaps,  may  be  added  the  yege- 
table  acids. 

The  non-medicinal  tonics  are — 

Cold  in  its  Tarious  forms  and  applications. 

Exercise,  and 

H ental  emotions  of  a  pleasing  and  stimu- 
hdng  character. 

From  the  above,  it  may  be  seen  that  the 

sdkm  of  a  tonic  is  of  a  stimulant  or  excitant 

disraeter ;  it  is,  however,  distinguished  by 

its  permanency,  in  contradistinction  to  the 

tmisient  action  of  stimulants  proper.    In 

«rder,  therefore,  to  insure  the  proper  action 

of  a  tonic,  it  is  requisite  to  administer  it  in 

SBuU  doses    whicn  do  not  cause  appreciable 

stimulation — but  at  short  intervals,  once, 

tvioe^  or  three  times,  according  to  cinnmi- 

etnees,  in  the  twenty-four  hours.    At  the 

•ame  time,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  use  of 

tonics ;  some,  such  as  iron,  if  too  long  con- 

tiaaed,  are  apt  to  occasion  uncomfortable 

MMations  in  the  head  and  eUewhere,  and 

litter  tonics,  if  given  regularly  for  a  length 

«f  time,  at  last  tend  rather  to  weaken  than 

to  itrcaagthen  the  digestive  powers.     On 

tiui  aecount,  it  is  to  b^  feared,  that  the  now 

tidiiomdde  *'  bitter  beer,**  although  a  most 

aedlent  beverage  and  tonic  in  some  states 

of  tile  system,  may,  if  taken  too  eontinuomly, 

toid  rather  to  mischief  than  benefit.    As 

^  employment  of  tonics  in  different  affec- 

tioBs  and  states  of  the  body  is  entered  into 

ia  the  individual  articles,  it  is  unnecessary 

^INirsiie  the  subject  further  here. — Refer 

^Tonsils — are  the  almond-shaped  bodies 
■tstted  on  each  side  of  the  **  fauces," — see 
'^'^ntA — and  between  the  folds  or**  pillars  ** 
•^  tile  soft  palate — sec  Palate. — ^Thcy  are 
^ttidi  'vHiich  secrete  a  mucous  fluid. 

The  tomdls  are  liable  to  inflammation, 
?*«tituting  *•  sore-throat,"  or  quinsy— see 
^-throat. — ^They  may  also  be  the  scat  of 
^^Wstions,  and  often  become  enlarged.  In 
^  former  case  —  ulceration  —  astringent 
S^igles  may  be  used,  and  any  disorder  of 
^  general  heidth  attended  to.  Enlarge- 
'^cnt  of  the  tonsils  is  a  very  common 
^^Hstion,  particularly  in  scrofulous  consti- 
^^QBs,  and  may  come  on  very  early  in  life. 
^'W  oonaiderable,  it  may  occasion  somo 


difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  always  gives 
rise  to  thickness  of  speech ;  the  subjects  of 
it,  too,  are  more  than  usually  subject  to 
attacks  of  sore-throat,  or  quinsy.  "VVlien 
the  enlargement  is  great,  and  causes  much 
inconvenience,  it  is  remedied  by  the  simple, 
and  not  very  painful,  operation  of  slicing 
off  the  most  prominent  portion  of  each 
gland ;  this  of  course  must  be  done  by  a 
surgeon.*  When,  however,  the  operation  is 
not  required,  or  is  objected  to,  much  may 
be  done  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  glands,  by 
the  persevering  use  of  astringent  gargles  — 
see  Garglu — and  by  attention  to  any  defi- 
ciency, as  want  of  tone,  in  the  general  health. 
— See  Scrofula — Sore-throat — Debility,  &c, 
TOO'rH-ACHE.~Sce  Teeth, 

TORMENTIL,  or  Tormentilla  Offi- 
ciNALis — is  a  plant  native  to  Britain,  and 
common  on  moor-ground  or  hill  pastures. 
It  bears  a  small  yellow  flower,  with  four, 
rarely  five,  petals,  and  the  stems  are  strag- 
gling. The  root  of  the  tormentil  is  so 
powerfully  astringent,  that  it  is  used  in 
various  places  for  tanning,  and  the  same 
property  gives  it  actiye  remedial  powers, 
which  have  been,  perhaps,  too  mucn  over- 
looked. There  is  no  reason  why  tormentil 
should  not  be  used  in  place  of  more  expen- 
sive and  farther  fetched  astringents.  The 
root,  which  is  the  part  used,  is  short,  and 
thick  for  the  size  of  the  plant ;  dark  brown 
externally,  and  reddish  within.  When 
powdered,  it  is  given  in  from  half  drachm 
to  drachm  doses.  The  decoction  is  mode  by 
boiling  two  oimces  of  the  bruised  root  in 
thirty  ounces  of  water,  till  it  is  reduced 
one-third,  and  straining.  The  dose  of  the 
decoction  is  an  ounce  and  half.  It  mav 
also  be  used  as  an  astringent  gargle  or 
lotion. 

TORPOR.— See  DebilUy,  4fc. 

TORQUAY  — in  Devonshire,  so  well 
kno¥m  as  a  winter  residence  for  consumptive 
and  other  invalids,  is  drier  and  more  free 
from  fogs  than  other  parts  of  the  south  coast 
district.  It  "is  well  sheltered  from  the 
north-west,  and  is  in  great  measure  protected 
from  the  north-east  wind,  the  great  evil  of 
our  spring  climate."  The  protection  from 
winds,  and  the  south-eastern  exposure,  arc 
considered  the  ^eat  advantages  which 
Torquay  offers  to  mvalids.f 

TOTAL-ABSTINENCE.  —  See  Stimu- 
lants, 

TOUS-LES-MOIS.  — A  substitute  for 
arrow-root,  now  imported  into  this  country 
from  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
equally  esteemed  with  the  latter  for  dietetic 
purposes.  The  starch  granules — see  Fecula 
—are  considerably  larger  than  those  of 
arrow-root. 


*  For  fhost  wtio  dMMt  to  tbt  ntt  of  the  knife,  there  le  a  ppcdel  InaCmment  bjr  which  eaostie  b  eafely  and 
*niiim|j  mpuad  to  i^fmini«h  the  enlarged  tonsils,  but  it  le  doobcflti  whstiiet  the  amoont  of  pain  it  lee*  than 

t  tee  AppendU.— HesUh  Beeorts. 
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TOURNIQUET— from  the  French,  to 
tum,  is  an  instrument — fig.  A — ^uscd  by 


surgeons  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood,  in  a  limb, 
dunng  operations,  or  after  accidents.  For 
the  latter  purpose,  the  tourniquet  might  be 
found  of  great  service  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  and  might  well  form  an  addition  to 
the  outfit  of  the  emigrant.  The  instrument 
consists,  essentially,  of  an  upper  and  lower 
plate— 1  and  2— which  can  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  means  of  a  strong  screw 
— 3.  Connected  with  the  plates  are  rollers — 
4, 4 — and  through  these  rollers  is  run  a  strong 
band  of  webbing  or  other  material — 5— with 
a  buckle— 6 — at  one  end,  and  a  moveable 
pad — 7.  WTien  the  tourniquet  is  applied, 
the  band — 5 — is  buckled  round  the  limb, 
and  the  pad — 7 — is  so  adjusted  as  to  press 
upon  the  course  of  the  main  vessel. — See 
Artertj,  A  moment's  consideration  will 
make  it  evident  how  a  tum  of  the  screw— 
5 — will,  by  shortening  or  lengthening  the 
band  round  the  limb,  either  tighten  or  relax 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  pad — 7 — and  so 
control  the  flow  of  blood  through  any  vessel 
over  which  the  latter  may  be  placed.  The 
size  of  the  pad  may  of  course  be  increased  if 
desirable. 

llie  above  remarks  will  probably  make 
endcnt  the  invaluable  assistance  which  may 
be  derived  from  the  tourniquet,  in  cases  of 
wound  or  accident ;  as,  however,  the  instru- 
ment may  not  be  always  forthcoming,  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  its  principle  of 
application  is  pressure  on  the  course  of  a 
bleeding  vessel,  by  means  of  a  pad,  secured 
by  a  band  roimd  the  limb,  which  can  be 
tightened  or  relaxed  at  pleasure,  and  that 


means  of  a  pad  of  the  first  convenient  materia] 
at  hand — a  folded  stocking  will  do— a 
pocket-handkerchief  tied  round  the  limb, 
and  a  short  stick  to  tighten  the  latter  by 
twisting.— Refer  to  Artefy^  Arterial  Hcmorr- 

/uiffC, 

•TOWN.— See  Hotues,  Life,  and  the  va- 
rious articles  referred  to  under  Sanitary, 

TOXICOLOGY.— The  study  of  poisons. 
See  Poisons, 

TRACHEA.  —  The      windpipe.  —  Sec 
Lunqs. 

TRAGACANTH  GUM.— See  Gum, 

TRAINING — is  a  system  which  has  been 
practised,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
for  bringing  the  animal  body  up  to  as  high 
a  pitch  of  health,  tone,  and  muscular  power, 
as  possible.    If  the  ulterior  purposes  for 
which  training  is  practised  in  these  days  are 
neither  desirable  nor  elevated,  the  system 
itself,  and  the  effects  of  it,  are  v.'orthy  or 
attention  as  bearing  upon  the  subject  oE' 
health  and  development.     Of  course,  thoso^ 
in  whom  great  muscular  x>ower  is  desiredL 
as  the  result  of  training,  must  possess  aCL 
first  some  amoimt  of  constitutional  vigonr.* 
good  assimilative  powers,  and  be  free  fron-fe. 
disease,  or  even  disordet  of  a  temporary" 
nature ;  if  tlie  latter  should  exist,  it  mus*^ 
be  removed  by  medicine  or  otherwise. 

The  bod}'  being  in  good  health*  the  ohjec  '^ 
in  training  must  be  to  get  as  much  food  a^s 
possible,   containing  "  albuminous  princL  — 
pies,**  well  assimilated — see  Food — that  i—^ 
to  say,  although  saccharine  and  vegetabl^w: 
substances    must    be  taken  in  sufficiently 
though  small,  proportion  to  maintain  healtk-^^ 
it  is  upon  the  animal  muscular  fibre,  thi 
of  beef  or  mutton  especially,  and  also  u 
the  dry  farinacea,  such  as  bread,  on  whi 
reliance  must  be  placed  to  supply  the  alb 
minous    or   plastic   elements  of  muscul 
development    and    power.     Animal   f(M>- 
therefore— beef  and  mutton  especially, 
being  most  easily  digested — must  be  free*  .Mr 
allowed,  and  must,  moreover,  be  well  c^~«h 
gested.    In  order  to  insure  proper  assiicxj*' 
lation    and   health,    coincident  widi  t-Sse 
consumption  of  a  large  allowance  of  aainraaa/ 
food,   abundant  exercise  is  absolutely  ^r«> 
quisite.    This,   it  is  true,  must  exhausc    i 
greater  amount  of  muscular  tissue  than,     it 
the  individual  kept  at  rest ;  but,  by  ^^f 
stimulus  it  imparts  to  all  the  functions,  BMrd 
to  those  of  digestion  and  circulatiaa    ^ 
particular,  it  seems  to  confer  the  power  of 
assimilating  strong  nourishment  in  greater 
proportion  than  is  requisite  to  repair  tite 
loss  by  the  waste  arising  from  meret^ed 
muscular  movement,    llias,  there  are  ^^ 
two  first  principles  of  training,  the  heal^T 
assimilation   of  abundant  strong  noTin^' 


th^se  effects  may  be  brought  to  bear  by 

*  Tow  is  itrontcly  reoommendod  as  a  sobstitate  for  a  sponge  In  Uathlnic  aoras,  aspedallj  tbo«  o^* 
poisonous  or  offensive  nature.  It  can  be  burned  immediately  after  use.  It  b  also  cf  series  wb*"  C. 
loosely  aroand  any  sore  (torn  which  there  is  macb  disciiar|;e,  to  absorb  the  matter.  Pillows  and  padi  KaB(" 
with  it  sre  much  used  in  t  argery. 
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BKDt— lean  tnimal  food — and  the  workiDg 
Qp,  10  to  speak,  of  that  nonriahment  into 
the  ijstem  by  the  aid  of  regular  exercise, 
Dot  etrried  to  that  stage  of  excess  ia  which 
the  stomach  and  other  assimilative  organs 
pvtake  of  the  exhaustion,  and  fail  in  their 
fonctions.  In  order,  however,  that  the 
naimilatire  processes  may  work  to  full  ad- 
Taotage,  the  other  functions  must  be  in 
bealtbj  working  order:  the  capacity  of  the 
Inogs  should  be  good  where  great  strength 
is  required,  and  the  air  drawn  in  pure  and 
dry;  the  skin  should  be  clear  of  all  im- 
pedhnents  to  its  important  fulfilments ;  sleep 
should  be  sufficient  to  thoroughly  recruit 
the  frame — see  Sleep — and  should  be  taken 
on  a  tolerably  hard  bed,  with  light  covering, 
which  will  not  tend  to  cause  perspiration, 
or  to  relax.  Much  fluid  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  if  stimulants  are  taken,  table  beer  is 
perhaps  the  best ;  wine»  mingled  with  water, 
next;  but  spirits  never.  As  above  stated, 
where  muscular  development  is  the  object, 
Boimal  food,  with  bread,  must  be  the  staple ; 
'^etables  being  used  only  in  sufficient 
Quantity  to  preserve  health ;  but  all  pud- 
dings, pastry,  or  soft  food  of  any  kind,  is 
incompatible  with  the  end  in  view. 

In  fact,  training,  being  the  endeavour  to 
l^g  the  physical  power  and  endurance  up 
to  the  highest  possible  pitch,  is  a  system  of 
hygiene,  from  which  all  may  derive  infor- 
^tion  respecting  the  management  and  im- 
pOTcment  of  health,  without  their  object 
"ciag  the  cultivation  of  brute  force. 
.  It  must,  not,  however,  be  imagined  that 
It  is  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  animal 
'bod  in  large  quantity,  or  even  at  all,  is  ab- 
solutely requisite  for  the  development  of 
S^^t  muscular  power,  this  experience  tells 
^  it  is  not.  Some  of  Uie  most  powerful  and 
^^*rdy  nations  of  old  subsisted  solely  on 
'^^^etable  food,  and  many  modem  tribes, 
^Joted  for  strength  and  endurance,  do  so. 
^^^iese  £act8,  ana  many  others  which  might 
r^  cited,  proTe  that  great  muscular  power 
^  quite  compatible  with  a  vegetable  diet, 
^ctmbined  vfith  habitual  muscular  exertion, 
*Vere  can  be  no  question,  however,  that 
.^  means  of  animal  food,  the  system  may 
^  more  quickly  worked  up  to  a  state  of 
^^h  tone  and  condition,  but  for  temporary 
l^'Uipoces  onl^ ;  the  state  is  one,  in  fact,  of 
^■^tlfidal  excitement,  and  cannot  be  main- 
^^tned  for  any  great  length  of  time.* 
Befer  to^/W,  4r<^. 

TRANOE.— Catalepsy.— See  Catalepsy. 
TRAVELLING— is  both  an  excitant  and 
^  tonic,  and,  as  a  remedial  measure,  in  some 
^Mes  oflfers  advantages  by  no  other  mode 
^^tainable. — See  Becreation,  Most  persons, 
^lien    undergoing    continued    travelling. 


suffer  from  slight  irritable  feverishness  of 
the  system,  particnlarly  if  the  usual  rest  be 
interfered  with;  the  effecU  of  this  are  best 
counteracted  by  spare  diet  and  avoidance  of 
stimulants.  Animal  food,  if  taken  at  all, 
should  be  so,  sparingly,  and  the  best  resto- 
rative, except,  of  course,  in  real  debility, 
when  wine  is  required,   is   a  cup   of   tea  or 


bath   at   about 
of    the   system 


92*>  b  an 


after    tra- 


coflfee.      A  warm 
excellent    soother 
veiling. 

TREMOR,  or  Trembling — is  a  symptom 
and  accompaniment  of  nervous  debility  and 
exhaustion,  as  exemplified  in  those  who 
exhaust  the  system  by  the  abuse  of  ardent 
spirits.  In  some  diseases,  such  as  fever, 
the  occurrence  of  tremor  is  a  grave  symp- 
tom, indicative  of  giving  way  of  the  vital 
power. 

Refer  to^ Nervous — Delirium  Tremens. 

TREPHINE.— A  circular  saw  used  bv 
surgeons,  for  removing  portions  of  the  skull. 

TROCAR— is  an  instrument  used  for 
piercing  cavities  of  the  body,  such  as  the 
abdomen  or  chest,  for  the  purpose  of  gi^-inc 
exit  to  fluid.  The  trocar  is  usually  so  fitted 
inside  a  metallic  tube  or  "  canula,' '  that  when 
it  pierces  the  body,  it  carries  the  latter  along 
writh  it ;  the  trocar  being  then  withdrawn 
from  the  tube,  leaves  a  clear  passage  for  the 
fluid. 

TROCHES— Lozenges.— See  Lozenrje. 

TROPICS  AND  TROPICAL  DISEASES. 
— As  might  be  expected,  the  forms  and 
types  of  disease,  which  occur  in  hot,  tro- 
pical, climates,  are  frequently  very  different 
from  th6se  w^hich  are  met  with  in  this  and 
other  temperate  regions.  Under  articles, 
"  Acclimation,"  «•  Bile,"  "  Cholera,"  "  Dy- 
senter}'," " Fever,"  "  Heat,"  "Liver."  &c., 
the  reader  will  find  information  illustrative  of 
the  effects  of  a  residence  in  a  warm  climate 
upon  the  system  ;  to  enter  into  the  subject 
further,  here,  would  answer  no  good  purpose. 
The  author  would  strongly  advise  all  indi- 
viduals about  to  proceed  to  a  warm  climate, 
to  consult  some  medical  man  of  repute— and 
there  are  many  to  be  met  with  —  who,  from 
practical  experience  and  residence  in  such 
climates,  is  competent  to  advise  upon  the 
subject,  and  to  point  out,  in  writing,  if 
possible,  the  peculiar  causes  and  symptoms 
of  disease  to  be  guarded  against  and  attended 
to.  Beriberi  is  a  disease  attended  by  drop- 
sical symptoms,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to 
India .  Barbiers,  a  disease  which  was  at 
one  time  confounded  with  the  above,  is  also 
peculiar  to  the  Indian  coasts,  but  is  accom- 
panied with  paralysis.  Like  many  other 
tropical  diseases,  it  is  said  to  be  induced  by 
imprudent  exposure  to  night  air. 
TRUSS.— See  Rupture, 


*  ttis  now  pretty  generally  agreed,  even  among  profeasional  trainers  tbemselres,  that  some  of  their 
latfal  featilettona  as  to  diet  are  qoita  nnneoeisary,  and  that  oommon  sense,  after  all,  ou^ht  to  galde  one  as 
^tbe  qoantity  and  quality  of  food  taken.  It  Is  probable  that  fewer  dangers  to  individuals  will  oocnr  (Tom 
^  Imptwd  ajsten,  and  also  that  the  good  oondltioa  obtained  from  a  oourte  of  rach  Jadkioos  training  will 
HaMvlaatinc 
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TUBERCLE.— See  Scrofiila, 

TTJMOUR.— Aswelling  of  anyldadinaie 
widest  sense  of  the  word,  but  the  term  is 
usually  restricted  to  a  permanent  swelling. 
Tumours  are  met  with  in  every  situation  in 
the  body,  and  differ  greatly  in  their  charac- 
ters and  tendencies.  Of  tnese,  it  would  be 
perfectly  impossible  for  inexperienced  and 
unprofessional  persons  to  judge ;  as  an  inva- 
riable rule,  therefore,  whenever  a  tumour  is 
discovered  to  exist,  it  should  be  submitted 
to  Uie  examination  of  a  medical  man  with- 
out delay,  and  all  rubbings  and  the  like 
avoided ;  they  are  not  likely  to  do  good, 
and  may  do  much  harm  by  irritating,  and 
thereby  causing  increased  growth.  Tumours 
are  dangerous  from  their  nature,  or  from 
their  situation.  In  some  parts  of  the  body, 
simple,  unmalignant  tumours,  may  attain  a 
very  large — an  enormous  —  size,  without 
threatening  life,  or,  indeed,  causing  incon- 
venience, except  f^om  their  bulk.  Rapid 
and  great  increase  of  bulk  is  most  usual  in 
tumours  which  are  pendant.  Of  all  tumours, 
those  of  a  malignant  or  cancerous  nature 
ore  most  dreaded,  and  generally  cause  the 
most  pain. — See  Caticer, 

A  tumour,  however,  may  give  rise  to 
many  painful  symptoms,  particularly  if  its 
growth  be  rapid,  sunply  from  the  stretch- 
ing of  the  parts  around  it,  or  of  the  nerves 
which  pass  over  it;  this  often  occurs  in 
tumours  in  the  neck. 

If,  after  a  tumour  has  been  discovered, 
any  delay  must  necessarily  arise  before  it 
cuu  be  examined  by  a  medical  man,  and  if  it 
exhibits  signs  of  irritation  or  inflammation, 
the  best  remedies  are  perfect  rest,  low  diet 
iree  from  stimulants,  the  regulation  of  the 
bowels,  and  the  application  of  cloths  wet 
with  cold  or  tepid  water,  or,. if  need  be,  of 
a  few  leeches.  If  a  tumour  is  ineonvenient 
from  its  weight,  it  should  be  supported. 

Refer  to — Cancer — Cyst — Swelling,  Ac, 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS— "  Is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  summer  retreats  in  England." 
•*  But  it  is  in  the  absence  of  humidity,  as 
deduced  from  hydrometric  observations,  the 
rain  gaufjc,  &c.,  that  the  climate  of  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  surpasses  that  of  most  places  ;*' 
•'  its  true  distinctive  character  and  pre- 
eminence *  consisting*  in  the  momentous 
element  of  atmospheric  dryness."  The 
nature  and  medicinal  qualities  of  the  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  mineral  spring,  are  well  cal-  ' 
culated  to  aid  this  very  salubrious  property 
of  the  air,  as  it  holds  iron  in  solution  in  its 
purest  and  simplest  state  of  combination, 
that  of  a  carbonate,  with  very  little  other 
foreign  ingredient,  and  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  carbonic  gas  to  render  it  a  grate- 
ful and  wholesome  stmiulant  to  the  stomach. 


The  water  from  this  niring  provi 
beneficial  in  all  casea  ox  aimple  deb 
in  such  debility  as  is  complicaJ 
aluggish  moyementsin  the  ^landuhi 
where  no  inflammatory  action  or  ae 
structions  exist." 

**  People  troubled  with  any  fdhu 
the  head  should  avoid    Tunbrid; 

wells."»t 
Refer  tO'^Chalybealea — Iron^  iec 

TURMERIC— is  procured  from 
of  a  plant — ^the  cwrcuma  longa^-eoh 
Hinaostan,  China,  &c.  It  is  im 
in  powder  of  a  dark  lemon  yeUoi 
Turmeric  is  a  warm  aromatic,  and 
chiefly  for  its  colour,  and  as  a  co 
especmlly  in  the  formation  of  cuzry 

TURN  OF  UFE.—See  MenMtru 

TURPENTINE  —  of  various  : 
an  exudation,  chiefly  from  differen 
of  ^ines.  Common  turpentine  ia  i 
resinous  exudation  from  the  pinuM  * 
or  Scotch  fir,  and  others  of  the  pi 
From  this  the  volatile  oil  of  tozpe 
*'  spirits  of  turpentine,"  as  it  is  o^ 
is  obtained  by  distillation,  the  dry  a 
which  renuuns  constituting  reat 
liesin.  Oil  or  spirits  of  turpent 
valuable  remedy,  either  external] 
temally.  In  the  former  case,  if  a; 
the  skin,  by  means  of  cloths  soake< 
is  a  powerful  counter-irritant,  ac 
mustard,  and  sometimes  even  blist 
is  often  employed  for  purposes  of 
irritation  in  inflammatory  disease 
abdomen.  When  thus  lised,  it  tit 
warmed,  by  placing  the  pot  or  boi 
taining  the  turpentine  in  hot  wa 
rheumatic  affections,  lumbago,  scial 
turpentine  is  a  valuable  addition 
ments.  One  part,  to  two  of  the  ordin 
liniment  may  be  used.  As  an  exte 
plication  in  bums,  turpentine  has  bei 
used. — See  Burtu, 

Internally,  in  small  doses,  turpeni 
chiefly  upon  the  kidneys,  increas 
flow  of  urine  considerably,  and  givi 
the  same  time  the  odour  of  sweet 
In  larger  doses,  turpentine  acts  as  a 
tivc,  and  has  chiefly  been  used  in  t 
in  half-ounce  doses,  combined  « 
equal  portion  of  castor-oil,  to  dest 
carry  off  worms  in  the  intestinal 
— See  irbrwM.  As  an  internal  rei 
rheumatic  cases,  turpentine  often 
of  much  ser\-ice,  in  fifreen-droi 
given  twice  or  three  times  a  day  in  b 
may  also  be  given  in  similar  doses  i 
of  hemorrhage,  as  from  the  bowels 
purpura. — See  Purpura, 


*  Lu'4  Baths  of  EngUad. 


f-  See  A  ppendbL— Health  Reaortf. 

X  Lately  it  has  beoa  atrongly  reoomoMBded  in  aaaes  of  natrio 
nemorrha^  from  tho  howela 
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When  a  lazge  dose  of  turpentine  is  taken 
intenudlj,  it  is  apt  to  cause  sickness,  with, 
t  feeling  of  ^diness  resembling  intoxica- 
tim;  after  this  it  usually  purges  freely,  espe- 
cially if  combined  with  another  purgative, 
iQch  as  castor-oiL  If  the  purgative  action 
of  toipcntine  is  not  fireelv  developed,  it  will, 
in  lomc  persons,  affect  the  kidneys  severely, 
ouuing  svmptoms  of  strangury,  similar  to 
thoae  which  occasionally  follow  a  blister, 
ndto  be  alleviated  in  the  same  way. — See 
BiiiUr. 

Tarious  methods  of  taking  oil  of  turpen- 
tine are  recommended,  one  of  the  most  usual 
being  that  of  emulsion,  made  with  the 
jelk  of  one  egg  for  every  two  drachms  of 
the  oil,  and  oustllled  or  soft  water.  The 
tothor  generally  gives  it,  and  finds  it  well 
taken  in  milk,  the  oil  being  added  to  the 
Bilk  just  before  it  is  swallowed.* 

As  an  addition  to  clysters  in  stoppage  of 
die  bowek,  in  worms,  sc,  turpentine  is  fre- 
foently  used  in  the  proportion  of  from  half 
aaoonce  to  an  ounce  and  a-half  to  the  pint 
flf  gruel  or  barley-  water.  After  turpentine 
kaa  been  us^  in  a  clvster  instrument,  the 
btfter  should  be  well  cleansed  by  warm 
W-water  being  passed  through  it. 
&fer  to-^  Clyster,  ^c. 
TURNIPS.— The  turnip  belongs  to  the 
Ottdferous  plants,  or  mustard  tribes.  It  is 
astritious,  containing  vegetable  albumen 
uid  fibrine  in  considerable  proportion,  and 
■In  aaccharine  ;  these,  however,  are  com- 
Jtoed  with  much  water.  The  turnip  is 
iQinewhat  laxative  and  diuretic ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, liable  to  disagree  and  cause  flatu- 
^e  in  persons  of  weak  digestion.  A 
'^unip  poultice  is  sometimes  used,  but  is 
li«igreeable  from  its  smell. 

TYMPANITIS— is  unusual  distension  of 
^  stomach  and  intestines  with  gas.     This 
**  tpt  to  occur  in  fever  and  in  acute  inflam- 
Oution  within  the  abdomen.     In  such  cases 
*t  13  a  symptom  which  must    often    be 
•eriously  regarded.     Tympanitis,  however, 
■ometimes  occurs  as  a  chronic  affection.   In 
^y  case,  it  may  proceed  to  a  great  extent, 
'^i'tending  enormously  the  whole  abdomen 
**^  impeding  the  breathing.     Clysters  of 
•■■•foBtida,  rue,  turpentine,  or  other  stimu- 
^**t aromatics  give  relief;  and  aromatics, 
*•!  volatile,  tincture  of  cardamoms,  &c.,  arc 
?^^  given    internally,    but  many  cases 
<*CTiTe  more  benefit  from  the  miner:d  acids. 
Hefer  to— Clyster — Itiic — Mineral  Acids. 
TYMPANUM.- See  Ear. 
TYPE  OF   A   DISEASE— is   the  com- 
^^'^tion  of  characteristic,  prominent  symp- 
?*"^  which  mark  all  the  cases  of  a  prevail- 
^J^diseaso,  such  as  fever,  &c. 
T  TYPHUS.— See  Fcir^r 


ULCER  AND  ULCERATION.— An  ulccx 
is  a  sore  which  discharges  matter,  and 
which  arises  from  loss  of  substance,  or 
separation  of  continuity  in  any  of  the  living 
structures.  When  a  wound,  instead  of 
healing  up  at  once  "  by  the  first  intention," 
remains  open,  discharges  healthy  pus  or 
matter,  and  presents  upon  the  surface  smaJl 
red  points  or  granulations,  it  is  a  specimen 
of  a  healthy  ulcer,  or  one  tending  to  heal. 
But  though  ulcers,  whether  healthy  or  the 
reverse,  may  be  the  result  of  external  vio- 
lence or  wound,  they  more  generally  take 
their  origin  in  causes  frt>m  within;  they 
depend  upon  some  constitutional  or  bodily 
cause,  usually  one  which  produces  debility 
of  circulation,  general  or  local :  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  depen- 
dent on  healthy  circulation  is  interfered 
with,  and  the  process  of  absorption  which 
is  ever  going  on  within  the  body  —  see 
Absorbents — ^by  removing  the  tissues  more 
rapidly  than  the  loss  can  be  supplied,  gives 
rise  to  loss  of  substance  or  ulceration.  At 
least  this  is  one  of  the  explanations  given 
of  the  nature  of  the  process.  Ulceration 
may  occiu  both  within,  and  on  the  surfecc 
of  the  body  ;  under  article  "Bone,"  caries 
was  described  as  an  ulceration  of  bone. 
Ulcers  also  occur  in  the  mouth  and  throat, 
and,  indeed,  on  any  portion  of  the  mem- 
brane lining  either  the  respiratory  or  diges- 
tive passages.  Respecting  these  forms  of 
ulceration  whatever  is  requisite  has  been 
entered  into  in  other  articles ;  in  this  place, 
external  ulceration  of  the  skin  is  only 
treated  of. 

Ulcers  may  occur  on  any  portion  of  the 
surface,  but  their  most  frequent  site,  out  of 
all  proportion,  is  upon  the  logs,  and  upon 
the  left  oftencr  than  upon  the  right :  they 
are  moreover  much  more  common  in  the 
aged  than  in  the  young.  If  it  be  borne  in 
mind  what  was  said  about  the  dependence 
of  ulcers  upon  impaired  efficiency  of  the 
circulation  m  a  part,  the  reason  for  their 
occurrence  on  the  lower  extremities  will  be 
obvious,  when  it  is  reflected  how  far  these 
members  arc  removed  from  the  centre  of 
the  circulating  power,  and  how  greatly  tlie 
return  of  the  olood  upwards  must  be  intt  r- 
fcred  with  by  the  influence  of  gravity.  The 
upward  flow  of  the  blood— see  I'cins — is 
promoted  by  a  variety  of  agents,  and  is 
greatly  assisted  by  the  valves  with  which 
the  veins  are  provided ;  when  these  valves 
as  they  often  do,  become  deficient  or  use- 
less, the  important  uses  they  KubM-rvcd 
become  obvious ;  the  veins  of  the  Icf^  arc 
now  exposed  to  the  full  weij;ht  ol  the 
column  of  blood  above,  no  longer  supjv^rtcd 
by  the  valves,  and  they  become  tortu(«us 


*  It  may  also  be  made  ap  in  capsnTcs  of  pcbtino. 

t  For  au  account  of  eaieric,  typhoid,  or  gastric  fever,  see  Apponillx,  articto  '*  Enteric  Fcvor." 
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and  swollen,  or  as  it  is  called,  "  yaricose.*' 
—See  Veins,  In  this  condition  of  the  veins 
there  exists  the  commonest  cause  of  ulcer : 
the  blood  in  the  large  vessels  being  retarded, 
reacts  upon  the  circulation  in  the  smaller, 
or  "  capillary"  branches,  and  sooner  or 
]oter  ulceration  is  the  result.  This  ulce- 
ration may  arise  spontaneously,  without 
obvious  cause,  but  very  often  it  is  deter- 
mined by  some  slight  injury ;  a  scratch,  a 
bruise,  or  an  abrasion  causes  slight  inflam- 
mation, and  gives  the  first  start  to  the 
ulcerative  process,  which  extends  with 
greater  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  gives  rise  to  ulcers  pre- 
senting very  different  appearances.  Into 
the  minutioD  of  these  appearances  it  would 
be  useless  to  enter  here  ;  some  ulcers  pre- 
sent an  angry  inflamed  appearance,  with  a 
blush  of  inflammation  extending  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  around ;  some  are  sur- 
rounded with  hard  swelling  without  much 
apparent  inflammation ;  and  the  sore  appears 
to  lie  deep,  surroimded  by  thick  edges.  In 
some  the  surface  of  the  sore  seems  glazed 
and  smooth,  in  others  the  granulations  arc 
large,  prominent  and  pale,  constituting 
what  is  called  proud  flesh.     Some  of  the 


one  has  to  be  subdued  and  the 
cleansed,  in  the  finst  instance  by  p< 
continued  for  two  or  three  days,  afte 
water-dressing — see  Dressing — may  i 
stituted,  and  if  the  ulcer  improref 
its  use,  continued  till  the  cure  is  coi 
it  may  be  necessary,  however,  if  the 
of  the  ulcer  appears  pale,  and  the 
lations  large  and  flabbv,  to  substit 
the  water  an  astringent  lotion  of  lea< 
tincture  of  myrrh,  or  to  touch  the 
of  the  sore,  lightly,  with  lunar  cau 
sulphate  of  copper  or  blue-stone, 
liquid  dressings  of  water  or  lotion, 
preferable  in  every  way  to  ointraen 
IS  desirable,  even  while  the  patient 
fined  to  bed,  to  support  the  limb  an^ 
the  dressings  by  means  of  a  roller  b 
applied  from  the  toes  upwards,  and 
especially  requisite  if,  or  when,  the 
the  recumbent  posture  is  abandonc 
many  cases  of  ulcer,  however,  it  occu 
rest  cannot  possibly  be  taken  ;  in  sui 
treatment  by  strapping  Avith  plastc 
by  the  use  of  a  supporting  weU  c 
bandage,  offers  the  most  benefit,  an 
chance  of  cure ;  even  in  these  cases 
ever,  it  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  p 


sores  are  but  little  felt,  others  arc  intensely    the  subsidence  of  the  inflammatio] 


painful  and  irritable.  Although  it  has  been 
said  that  a  large  proportion  of  ulcers  de- 
pend upon  a  *•  varicose"  condition  of  the 
veins,  all  do  not ;  many  are  occasioned  by 
constitutional  or  other  causes.  Indeed,  the 
existence  and  appearance  of  an  ulcer  will 
often  afford  to  a  medical  man  a  good  index 
to  the  state  of  the  system  generally. 

There  are  cases  of  ulceration  which  re- 
quire all  the  skill  and  patience  which  a 
medical  man  can  bring  to  bear  upon  their 
treatment,  and  where  an  ulcer  is  continued, 
and  appears  to  extend,  it  should  always  be 
placed  under  proper  medical  superinten- 
dence. There  are,  however,  certain  general 
rules  of  management  which  may  be  adopted 
with  advantage  by  unprofessional  persons, 
either  in  their  own  persons  or  on  those  of  i 
others. 

The  great  requisite  in  the  treatment  of 
ulcers  of  the  lower  extremity  is  rest,  and  rest 
in  bed,  or  at  least  in  the  horizontal  posture, 
80  that  the  circulation  of  the  affected  limb 
may  become  properly  balanced.  It  is  often 
surprising  how  quickly,  under  this  pro- 
ceeding cQone,  and  without  other  treatment, 
the  swelling  aroimd  an  ulcer  subsides,  and 
the  sore  itself  alters  to  a  more  healthy  cha- 
racter. Indeed,  there  are  cases  which  only 
require  rest  to  get  well.  In  many  ctncs, 
however,  especifuly  of  old  standing,  further 
treatment  is  requisite.  If  there  is  angry- 
looking  inflammation  and  a  foul  sore,  the 


swelling  by  a  few  days*  rest.  "When 
ping  is  used,  the  leg  ou^ht  in  tli 
instance  to  be  well  washcS,  and  the 
shaved  off;  a  roller  bandaj^c— sec  Btt 
fig.  C— is  then  to  be  ap2)lied  from  th 
to  a  little  below  the  sore ;  strips  of  j 
rather  more  than  an  inch  broad,  and 
enough  to  go  once  and  a  third  roun 
limb  —  fig.   A,   1  —  arc  applied  piec 


piece,   each  one  overlapping  slightly 
preceding,  from  an  inch  oclow  to  tn 
above  the  sore.    The  mode  of  appWi 
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isthis^the  strip  being  heatcd,*its  centre 
is  applied  to  the  side  of  the  liinb  opposite 
the  sore,  and  the  ends  arc  brought  round 
to  overlap  as  represented,  care  being  taken 
in  the  application  of  both  strapping  and 
handaffe,  tnat  they  lie  evenly,  so  as  to  afford 
eqaable  and  sufficient  support  to  the  limb, 
tnd  (Specially  to  the  veins.  With  such  a 
dictting  as  the  above,  an  individual  may  be 
pomitted  to  take  a  considerable  amount  of 
exercise.  The  dressing  will  require  chang- 
ing erery  two,  three,  or  four  days,  according 
to  eircmnstaiices ;  iif  the  discharge  is  very 
proliue,  it  is  well  to  cut  a  piece  out  of  the 
plaster  directly  over  the  sore.  Diachylon 
plaster  is  commonly  used  for  strapping,  but 
for  irritable  skins  soap  plaster  is  preferable ; 
in  some  cases  even  this  cannot  be  borne. 
Of  course  these  rules  as  to  position,  support, 
ie.,  apply  more  especially  to  ulcers  situated 
on  thclowcr  extremities.  Wlicn  an  ulcer 
appears  to  depend  on  any  particular  dc- 
nagement  of  the  general  health,  the  latter 
ihonld  be  attended  to,  the  bowels  especially 
nuist  be  kept  unloaded,  the  contrary  con- 
didon  tendmg  greatly  to  cause  and  kf  cp 
op  the  varicose  condition  of  the  veins.  In 
uic  aged,  in  whom  the  functions  and  cir- 
cnkition  generally,  are  torpid,  much  benefit 
often  resmts  from  the  use  of  moderate  doses 
of  opium — this  is  a  point,  however,  which 
OQcht  to  be  regulated  by  a  medical  man. 

ui  some  cases,  in  which  an  ulcer  has  been 
in  existence  so  long  that  it  has  become  as 
it  were  an  established  excretory  outlet  for 
the  system,  it  cannot  be  healed  up  without 
danger  of  some  other  disease,  sucn  as  apo- 
l>lexy,  &c.,  supervening.  As  circumstances 
nuT,  however,  render  the  healing  of  even 
3n  old  sore  both  safe  and  desirable,  a 
iQedical  man  should  be  consulted.  Serious 
Occidents  occasionally  occur  in  consequence 
^  an  ulcer  on  the  leg  opening  into  one  of 
the  Teins  ;  when  this  occurs,  a  large,  or  even 
^tal  quantity  of  blood  may  be  lost  iri  a 
*hort  time,  unless  the  individual,  or  some 
®ther,  has  sense  enough  to  elevate  the  limb 
^Te  the  level  of  the  body. — Sec  Z/iemorr- 
^9*— Veins,  ^c.  In  dressing  ulcers,  the 
ikistake  is  often  committed  of  being  too 
?»aiduous  in  cleansing  their  surface,  wash- 
^**g  off  the  pus  or  matter  which  lies  upon 
*t,  sxid  which  in  some  measure  is  a  protec- 
tion against  irritation.  This  should  not  be 
done.  The  pain  of  an  ulcer  underneath 
^>thcr  bandage,  or  plaster  and  bandage, 
•Jay  often  be  alleviated  by  simply  soaking 
"^«  dressings  with  cold  or  tepid  water,  with- 
*>Qt  removing  them. 

Jefcr  to — Bandaaen — Flei/w,  Ac. 
^HBILICUS.— The  navel.— See  Child- 
^^^Ckiidren — Rupture ^  ^c. 

^  *  Tbr  hMUlnfr  may  be  effwted  qnicklj  and  caaOy  by  simply  panlog  the  slip  of  plaster  throagh  a  ba&ln 
'  ^  Water,  hoklins  oo«  eod  lu  eacu  hand. 
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URETER. — ^Thc  tube  which  conveys  the 
urine  from  the  kidney  into  the  bladder. — 
See  Kidney. 

URETHRA — is  the  passage  for  the  urine 
from  the  bladder. —  See  Bladder,  This 
passage  is  liable  to  be  affected  in  various 
ways,  especially  in  males ;  sometimes  it  is 
injured  by  violence,  at  others,  small  stones 
or  calculi,  are  apt  to  be  impacted  in  it,  and 
cause  much  suffering. — See  Urine,  The  most 
frequent  affection,  however,  of  the  urethra, 
is  stricture,  or  diminution  of  its  calibre. 
This  painful  disorder  in  males  generally 
takes  Its  origin  from  diseases  contracted  in 
the  irregularities  of  early  life,  especially, 
but  may  continue  to  afflict— or  punish — 
even  in  old  age.  Stricture  is  of  course  of 
every  degree,  but  sometimes  proceeds  so  far 
as  to  occasion  complete  impediment  to  the 
discharge  of  urine,  causing  much  distress 
and  suffering,  and  requiring  the  instru- 
mental inteiference  of  the  surgeon. — See 
Catheter.  If  there  is  any  necessary  delay 
in  procuring  assistance,  the  measures  recom- 
mended in  article  Bladder — Stoppage  of 
Urine — will  give  relief  in  the  meanwhile. 
In  this  disease,  as  well  as  in  others  which 
affect  the  urinary  organs,  it  is  again  re- 
peated, avoid  the  gttackt, 

URINE.— This  most  important  excre- 
tion, is  purely  an  excretion ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  does  not,  after  its  formation,  fuliil  any 
purpose  connected  with  the  living  svstem, 
before  it  is  throv^Ti  out  of  the  body  ;  m  this 
respect,  differing  from  such  an  excretion  as 
the  bile,  which,  although  it  is  constituted 
of  elements  filtered  off  from  the  blood,  to 
the  purification  of  the  vital  fluid,  yet,  cer- 
tainly fulfils  important  ends  in  the  digestive 
processes,  and,  if  Liebig  be  correct,  in  the 
development  of  animal  heat  also. 

The  minute  structural  arrangements  in  the 
kidney,  whereby  the  secretion  of  the  urine 
from  the  blood,  is  effected,  have  already 
been  sufficiently  entered  into :  to  article 
**  Kidney,"  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  urine  beinff  separated  or  *•  secreted," 
solely  from  the  blood,  and  being  thro\%i« 
out  without  ser\'ing  any  purpose  in  the 
living  economy,  must,  by' simple  reasoning, 
be  supposed  to  contain  ingredients  from 
which  the  body  ought  necessarily  to  bo 
freed,  and  which  could  not  be  retained  with- 
out injury;  such  proves  to  be  the  case, 
for  complete  suppression  of  the  secretion 
cannot  continue  above  a  few  hours  without 
symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning  being  deve- 
loped, and  death  ensuing,  if  the  function  be 
not  restored.  Urine  consists  of  water  hold- 
ing in  solution  certain  animal  principles, 
and  a  proportion  of  saline  constituents. 
The  principal  and  most  characteristic  in- 
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gredient  of  the  urine,  however,  is  its  ureSf 
a  body  which  acts  as  a  base  to,  or  combines 
vdth  acids;  it  is  the  retention  of  this 
compound  in  the  blood  which  causes  the 
symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning  already 
alluded  to,  when  the  urinary  secretion  is 
suppressed.  Above  half  an  ounce,  on  the 
average,  of  urea  is  excreted  in  the  urine  of  an 
adult  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  but  in  some 
eases,  when  rapid  emaciation  goes  on,  the 
proportion  is  greater,  the  urea  being  in  fact 
a  product  formed  from  the  used-up  tissues 
of  the  body.  Next  in  importance  to  the  urea 
of  the  urine  is  its  pecidiar  acid,  generally 
known  as  uric  or  uthic  acid.  It  is  this 
acid,  which,  when  in  excess,  constitutes  the 
yellow  or  red  crystalline  gravel,  or  "sand," 
which  is  so  frequent  in  many  persons.  This 
acid  exists  partly  in  combmation  with 
ammonia,  forming  what  is  known  as  the 
"  lithatc,"  or  *'  urate  of  ammonia." 

In  addition  to  these  two  principal  and 
characteristic  constituents,  urine  contains 
various  animal  and  colouring  matters,  also 
muriatic,  sulphuric,  and  phosphoric  acids, 
in  combination  with  lime,  magnesia,  and 
soda,  all  these  being  derived  from  the  blood. 
Further,  there  is  always  mixed  with  the 
urine  a  certain  proportion  of  "  mucus" 
derived  from  the  bladder  and  urinary  pas- 
sages. Moreover,  other  ingredients  not 
natural  to  it,  are  apt  to  be  intruded  into  this 
fluid,  such  as  the  albumen  of  the  blood,  or 
blood  itself,  pus  or  matter,  oxalic  acid,  &c. 
The  average  quantity  or  urine  secreted  by 
the  kidneys  of  a  heal&y  man  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  is  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
ounces,  containing  from  six  to  seven  him- 
(Ired  grains  of  solid  matter.  Both  fluid  and 
solid  matters,  as  already  stated,  are  derived 
solely  from  the  blood ;  not,  however,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  healthy 
constituents  of  the  blood,  but  from  those 
which  have  become  **  effete,"  which  having 
served  their  purpose  in  the  economy,  have 
been  taken  into  the  current  of  thte  cir- 
culation, probably,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  being  brought  imder  the  power  of^  the 
excreting  organs.  Not  only,  however,  do 
the  kidneys  separate  the  used-up  materials 
which  have  formed  part  of  the  organized 
frame,  they  also  lay  hold  of,  so  to  speak, 
and  throw  out  from  the  blood,  many  ill- 
digestcd  and  useless  matters  which  have 
been  derived  from  the  food. 

From  the  above  account  of  the  sources  of 
the  urine  constituents,  it  cannot  excite  sur- 
prise to  find  the  fluid  varying,  as  all  know 
it  does,  at  different  times.  Even  within  the 
limits  of  health,  the  variations  are  regular, 
almost  periodic.  Thus,  after  a  fluid  meal, 
such  as  breakfast,  or  after  much  fluid  has 
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been  taken,  the  kidneys  secrete  largely,  the 
urine  is  plentiful,  but  generally  pale  in 
colour — it  is  the  urine  fromflmd*»     Again^ 
after  a  solid  meal,  such  as  dinner,  the  urine 
is  less  abundant,  it  is  darker  in  colour,  and 
probably  has  the  odour  of  some  ingredient 
of  the  previous  meal — this  is  the  tinVie  of 
9olid»,    Lastly,  if  no  heavy  meal  has  been 
taken  just  be&re  retiring  to  rest,  the  urine  is 
probably  a  mean  between  that  of  the  fluids 
and  that  of  the  solids,  it  is  the  urine  of  the 
bloody  and  being  less  likely  to  be  influenced 
either  by  solids  or  fluids  which  have  been 
taken  into  the  system,  afibrds  the  best  index, 
as  far  as  the  urine  is  concerned,  of  Uie  bodily 
condition.      This  is    the  reason  why  the 
"morning  urine "  is  so  often  examined,  in 
preference   to  that    passed    durins   oUier 
periods  of  the  twenty- four  hours.  iUthoogh 
exposed  to  the  above  sources  of  Tsriation, 
urme,  if  perfectly  healthy,  ought  to  be 
transparent,  not   only  when  ps^sed,  but 
when  it  becomes  cool,  a  just  perceptible 
cloud,  composed  of  healthy  mucus,  being 
only  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  the 
colour  ought  not  to  be  too  dark,  and  the  fluid 
should  be  acid  when  examined  by  menu 
of  litmus.    The  specific  eravity  ought  not  to 
vary  greatly  from  the  healthy  average  of 
1*018 — that  is  to  say,  for  any  loigthof  time, 
or  except  from  some  obvious  cause.    In  hot 
weather,  in  this  climate,  and  in  hot  olimates 
generally,  when  the  action  of  the  skin  is 
so  much  increased,  it  of  course  leaves  less 
fiuid  to  be  drained  frtmi  the  blood  bj  the 
kidneys,  and  as  the  solids  to  be  carried  ofl 
by  these  glands  still  remain  the  same  or 
nearly  so,  the  specific  eravity  of  the  smaller 
amount  of  fluid  must  he  proportionallT  in- 
creased ;  here  we  have  an  obvious  cause  for 
the  change,  no  less  obvious  than  that  which 
gives  a  large  quantity  of  pale  urine  of  lo*^ 

fravity  if  an  individual  indulges  in  fluid*, 
'arther,  we  know  that  nervous  mdiriduaK 
of  both  sexes,  and  especiall)  hysterical 
females,  will  occasionally  secrete  very  l^^ 
quantities  of  colourless  urine.  Such  varia- 
tions, therefore,  cannot  be  considered  to  b* 
the  result  of  disease,  but  when  permanent 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  quantity^ 
urine — sec  Diabetes — Dropsy — Bright' t  i^' 
ert5c— occurs,  without  being  accounted  f*^* 
and  especially  if  symptoms  of  constitution*^ 
disorder  or  debility,  or  of  dropsy,  shewth?^ 
selves,  a  medical  man  should  at  once  ^ 
consulted. 

Perhaps,  the  most  common  disorder  ^^ 
which  the  urine  is  liable,  is  excess  of  ]^ 
usual  constituents,  the  lithic  or  uric  ac*"* 
That  is,  in  such  excess,  that  instead  of  ^ 
maining  dissolved,  as  in  healthv  *"^^* 
becomes   "  precipitated ;"   in  otLer  word-'* 
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there  11  8o  much  of  it  that  the  urine  caxmot 
hold  it  diBtoWed.  Thus,  uric  acid  may  exist 
uncomhined,  in  which  case  it  is  deposited  in 
the  fonn  of  crystalline  sand,  of  a  yellow  or 
red  hue ;  rerj^  commonly,  however,  it  exists 
in  the  comhination  with  ammonia,  as  a 
'*  urate  of  ammonia,'*  in  which  case  it  does 
not  cryBtallijEe,hut  takes  the  form  of  a  cloudy 
precipitate.  This  urate  of  ammonia  forms  the 
fftwn-coloured  sediment,  with  which  most 
are  familiar,  as  a  consequence  of  a  chill  or 
of  a  common  cold ;  it  also  assumes  a  pink, 
wmctimea  a  cfeep  red  or  purple  hue,  espe- 
cially in  affections  of  the  hver;  indeed, 
whateyer  colouring  matter  exists  in  the 
urine,  the  urate  seems  to  attract  it  strongly. 
Urate  of  ammonia  is  extremely  soluble  m 
warm  water  or  urine,  and  much  less  so  in 
cold,  8o  that,  although  when  the  urine  is 
pisned,  it  may  contain  it  abxmdantly,  the 
secretion  is  pmectly.  transparent,  and  it  is 
only  as  it  cools,  and  can  no  longer  hold  the 
urate  in  solution,  that  the  latter  becomes 
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acid  occurs  frequently  in  the  urine  of  dys- 
peptic ^rsons,  but  may  be  occasioned  by 
food  which  contains  the  acid  naturally,  such 
as  rhubarb.  Its  presence  cannot  be  detected 
without  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  Albu- 
men in  the  urine  has  been  already  alluded 
to — see  Bright* 8  Disease.  Blood  may  occur 
in  the  urine  in  small  quantity,  giving  the 
fluid  merely  a  dark  smoky  tinge,  or  it  may 
be  discharged  in  large  quantity  as  nearly 
pure  blood.  In  some  cases,  matter  and 
thick  glairy  mucus  arc  discharged  with  the 
urine.  In  pregnancy,  occasionally,  a  thin 
creamy-like  scum  forms  on  the  urine,  if  it 
be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  or  two.  De- 
viations from  the  healthy  character  of  the 
urine  are  important,  first,  as  indicative  of 
deranscd  states  of  the  system,  and,  second, 
from  tncir  own  local  effects.  Some  indivi- 
duals are  much  more  liable  to  have  the  urine 
disordered  than  others,  but  in  none  can  the 
condition  be  permitted  to  continue  without 
risk,  nor  ought  it  to  be  without  the  cause 


Tiiible.    This  excess  of  lithic  acid,  alone  or  i  being  invesugated.     Such  temporary  dis- 
combinedy  in  the  urine,  may  axise  from  a  |  orders  as  that  produced  by  cold,  are  in 


Tiriety  of  causes.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
temporary  occasions  of  it  is  suppressed  per- 
spiration. The  skin  is  constantly  excreting 
leid— "lactic  acid — along  with  the  perspira- 
tion, so  that  when  the  latter  is  chcckecU  the 


themselves  comparatively  unimportant,  and 
the  best  remedy  is  to  restore  the  functions 
of  the  skin,  by  warm  baths,  diaphoretics,  &c. 
AVhen  red,  or  pink,  or  fawn-coloured 
gravel  appears  to  be  permanent,  and  to  be 


iddisthrown  back  upon  the  system.  Here,    connected  Mrith  derangement  of  the  diges- 
the  wonderful  power  by  which  one  organ    tive  organs,  the  symptoms  should  not  be 


'compensates  for  the  deficiencies  of  an- 
other, is  brought  into  action,  the  kidneys 
auume  in  some  measure  the  office  of  the 


neglected.  If  food  has  been  taken  at  all 
in  excess,  it  should  be  reduced,  and  the 
allowance  of  animal  food  especially,  mode- 


temporarily  disordered  skin,  and  cast  out  i  rated,  malt  liquor  of  every  kind  being  sedu' 
the  acid,  not  as  lactic,  but  as  uric  acid,  from  j  loitsly  avoided.  If  stimulants  are  necessary, 
the  system.  Another  frequent  cause  of ;  a  litde  sound  sherry,  or  brandy,  or  gin  with 
excess  of  uric  acid,  is  the  introduction  of ,  water,  are  the  best.     Exercise  should  be 


taken  freely,  but  not  to  exhaust,  the  skin 
should  be  well  cared  for  by  frequent  ablution. 
As  regards  medicine,  tne  alkalies  at  once 
natursdly  suggest  themselves  as  remedies. 


injurious — probably  often  lactic— acid  into 
the  system,  in  food  or  drinks.  ITie  malt 
liqoors,  especially  when  in  the  least  **  hard," 
w  old  and  acid,  are  most  fertile  sources  of  ^ 

wic  acid,  from  which  brewery  men  and  j  and  most  valuable  they  are — see  Potash — 
Itbourers,  who  often  drink  largely  of  old  .  Soda — they  quickly  cause  the  acid  to  dis- 
tad  acid  beer,  arc  extremely  aj)t  to  suffer,  appear,  and  were  tne  disappearance  of  tho 
"*See  AU,  A  third  source  of  uric  acid,  or  acid  all  that  is  required,  they  alone  might 
*«dor  pink  gravel,  is  disorder  of  the  digestive  suffice ;  but  the  cause  of  the  gravel,  especially 
<^ani,  especially  if  too  full  adiut,  of  animal  of  the  pink  variety,  is  generally  some  de- 
food,  be  indulged  in.  Tlierc  are  other  rangement  of  the  digestive  processes,  which 
causes  of  uric  acid  excess,  such  as  extra  must  be  rectified,  if  permanent  amendment 
fi'tigae,  especially  if  it  gives  rise  to  feverish-  j  is  desired.     On  this  account,  quite  the  safest 


pcM,  &c  Moreover,  uric  acid  may  exist 
^  excess  in  the  blood,  and  yet  may  not  bo 
jnamfested  in  tho  urine  ;  such  is  the  case 
*n  gout— see  Gout, 

The  white  sand  or  gravel  is  by  no  means 
•o  common  as  the  red,  and  is  usually 
connected  with  an  alkaline  condition  of  the 
'^'inc ;  it,  and  indeed  tho  white  sediments 
8*nerally,  are  more  usually  met  with  in 
^  aged,  and  in  states  of  debility.     Oxalic 


plan  is  to  consult  a  medical  man  on  the 
subject,  but  if  this  is  not  done,  along  ^rith 
the  alkalies,  some  one  of  the  tonic  bitters 
should  be  combined  ;  in  fact,  the  digestive 
organs  should  be  attended  to  as  recommended 
in  article  "  Indigestion." 

One  caution  is  here  requisite.  Persons 
who  have  been  the  subject  of  red  mvcl,  arc 
very  apt  to  continue  too  long  the  use  of 
alkaline  remedies,  and  thus  seriously  to 
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advisable.  Sweet  nitre  may  be  given,  and  if 
the  acid  is  known  to  be  red  liabituallj,  the 
alkalies  will  be  usttful.  Solution  of  potash, 
in  twenty  drop  doses,  is  perhaps  the  best. 
Should  great  tenderness  or  the  seat  of  pain 
come  on,  leeches  may  be  required,  but  the 
above  measures  will  suffice  to  give  much 
relief,  till  the  case  is  visited  by  a  medical 


ix^ure  the  constitution  and  the  digestive 
powers,  and  in  the  end  to  induce  a  perma- 
nent alkaline  condition  of  the  urine,  which 
is  a  more  serious  and  intractable  malady 
than  the  opposite  acid  state.  The  presence 
of  white  gravel  is  often  so  indicative  of 
serious  disease,  that  as  soon  as  its  presence 
is  suspected,  a  medical  man  ought  to  be 
consulted.  The  tendency  to  its  formation  man. 
is  frequently  ditficult  to  remove.  One  of ;  Stone,  that  is  a  concretion  of  gravel  so 
the  best  remedies  in  alkaline  urine  is  the  |  large  that  it  cannot  pass  by  the  natural  out- 
nitro-muriatic  acid ;  it  is  likewise  a  most  j  lets,  may  form  cither  in  the  cavity  of  the 
valuable  remedy  in  the  oxalic  acid  urine,  kidney,  or  in  that  of  the  bladder.  This 
Oxalic  acid  is  itself  very  soluble,  but  occurs  |  affection  is  more  common  either  before 
in  urine  in  a  comparatively  insoluble  form,        '^-^^  ""^        -^^^ 

in  combination  with  lime,  in  the  shape,  as 
seen  under  the  microscope,  of  beautiful 
eight-sided  crystals.  This  form  of  gravel 
is  far  from  being  uncommon,  but  when 
abimdant  and  persistent,  it  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  hypochondriac  indigestion  in  the 
melancholic  temperament.  Whatever  the 
form  of  the  gravel,  the  skin  and  the  digestive 
organs  require  especial  attention.  It  is 
always  desirable  to  keep  the  flow  of  urine 
free,  and  for  this  purpose  sweet  nitre,  or 
infusion  of  broom  or  dandelion  are  well 
adapted.  Many  find  gin,  used  in  moderation, 
of  much  service.  When,  however,  the 
symptoms  of  gravel  are  constant,  a  medical 
man  ought  to  be  consulted,  fbr  it  is  not  solely 
the  immediate  inconvenience  which  is  to  be 
obviated,  but  the  liability  of  the  gravel, 
whatever  its  nature,  to  accumulate,  either . 
in  the  kidney  or  bladder,  in  which  case  the 
result  is  either  a  most  painful  attack,  a  "  fit 
of  the  gravel,"  or  the  formation  of  "  stone." 
"  A  tit  of  the  gravel "  is  caused  by  a  small 
gravelly  concretion,  or  stone,  passing  either 
firom  the  kidney  down  the  ureter  into  the  blad- 
der, or  througn  the  passage — the  urethra — 
from  the  bladder ;  in  cither  case  giving  rise  to 
intense  suffering.  When  the  passage  is  from 
the  kidney  to  the  bladder,  the  pain  often 
comes  on  suddenly,  is  felt  chiefly  in  the  groins 
and  down  the  thighs,  sometimes  occasioning 
cramp  ;  it  remits,  and  if  pressure  be  made 
deep  in  the  groin,  there  is  tenderness.  The 
symptoms  of  the  passage  of  a  small  stone 
from  the  bladder,  are  somewhat  similar, 
varied  of  course  by  situation ;  there  is  often 
sickness  and  vomiting.  In  such  cases,  the 
best  means  of  relief,  till  a  medical  man  sees 
the  case,  are  the  warm  bath,  hip  or  general, 
and  hot  applications  generally.  Opiates 
in  tolerably  large  doses,  equal  to  twenty  or 
thirty  drops  of  the  tincture,  are  required  at 
intervals  to  allay  pain,  given  either  by  the 
mouth,  or  in  warm  clysters  of  tolerable  Sulk, 
which  give  relief  by  acting  as  an  internal 
fomentation.  Copious  draughts  of  demul- 
cent  drinks,  barley-water,  and  the  like,  are 
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puberty  or  after  middle  age. 

When  a  stone  forms  in  the  kidney,  it 
gives  rise  to  a  constant  sense  of  uneasiness^ 
or  of  pain,  in  the  back  and  loins,  extending 
down  the  thighs.    These  uneasy  sensations 
are  always  aggravated  by  motion,   espe- 
cially that  of  riding,  either  on  horseback  or 
in  a  carriage,  and  after  such  exercise  the 
urine  is  apt  to  be  tinged  more  or  less  with 
blood,  or  to  contain  small  blood  clots.  When 
the  pain  is  severe,  sickness  may  be  produced. 
The  stone  in  the  kidney  may  continue  with- 
out change  of  situation,  and  with  but  little 
enlargement,  for  an  indefinite  time,  but  if 
it  descends  into  the  ureter,  it  then  gives 
rise  to  the  painful  symptoms,  a  fit  of  the 
gravel,  above  described.   When  a  stone  has 
descended  into  the  bladder,  the  symptoms 
it  occasions  are  in  some  respects  similar  to 
those  caused  by  one  lodged  in  the  kidnej, 
but  are  more  severe.    The  calls  to  empty 
the  bladder  are  increased  in  frequency,  the 
attempt   causes  pain   more   or   less,  and 
the  stream  of  urine  is  apt  to  be  suddenly 
checked,  probably  by  the    stone   falling 
against  the  opening.    In  such  cases,  if  lon^ 
continued,  the  urine  is  apt  to  become  loaded 
with  thick  mucus,  or  with  pus  or  matter. 
The  suspicion  of  such  a  malaay  as  stone, 
ought  at  once  to  be  the  signal  for  the  case 
being  properly  examined.    In  the  mean- 
while, as  little  movement  as  possible  should 
be  made;    demulcents — see  DemvkenU^ 
taken  freely  "will  be  found  useful,  and  if 
there  is  much  pain,  it  may  be  soothed  by 
opiates,  ^ivcn  either  by  the  mouth,  or  in  the 
form  of  injection. 

Incontinence  of  urine  in  the  aged,  stop- 
page of  the  urine,  and  strangary,  are  sufi; 
ciently  entered  into  in  article  *'*  Bladder,' 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Incontinence  of  urine  in  the  young,  wet- 
ting the  bed,  is  frequently  a  most  annoyii^ 
habit,  and  one,  moreover,  which  is  often  not 
to  be  overcome  vrithout  much  difficulty* 
it  may  even  continue  up  to  the  time  w 
puberty,  or  beyond  it.  Various  method*  w 
treatment  are  employed— nitrate  of  pota<h> 
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Mltpetre,  giren  for  some  time  to  the  amoimt 
of  half  a  drachm  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
to  a  child  of  seTen  or  eight  years  of  age  is 
said  to  be  sometimes  successful.  The  quan- 
tity may  be  p;iTen  in  three  doses  of  ten 
grains  each,  dissolved  in  barley-water.  Ben- 
soic  acid,  in  six  grain  doses,  in  the  form  of 
pill,  giyen  twice  a  day,  is  used  by  some ;  the 
author  has  found  the  tincture  of  muriate  of 
iron,  ''tincture  of  steel,"  answer  well,  in 
doses  of  ten  drops,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 
This    remedy   is   peculiarly   adapted   for 
weakly  children.    In  all  such  cases,  it  is 
extremely  important  that,  without  being 
purged,   the  bowels  are   kept  lax.      The 
quantity  of  fluid  permitted  should  be  kept 
at  a  medium,  but  the  amount  taken  in  the 
iftemoon  and  evening  must  be  curtailed  as 
much  as  possible.    In  addition  to  the  above 
remedies,  cither  the  cold  douche  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  back,  or  the  cold  hip  bath  at 
night  or  in  the  morning,  which  ever  is  found 
most  beneficial,  may  be  employed. 

Dribbling  of  urine,  either  in  the  aged  or 

in  those  confined  to  bed  by  some  continued 

ind  exhausting  diseases,  is  a  not  imfre- 

qpent  occurrence,  which  occasions  much 

cttoomfort  both  to  the  patient  and  others, 

in  conseouence  of  the  offensive  ammoniaoal 

odour.    This  is  best  coimteracted  by  bags 

filled  with  peat  charcoal,  when  it  con  be 

vocored,  placed  under  the  patient,  or  by 

nn  of  bran  slightly  moistened  with  diluted 

iobhuric  acid. — See  Suipkurie  Acid,* 

Refer  to—  Urethra, 

UTERUS.— See  Womb, 

^  UVA  XJRSI. — ^Bearberry  is  a  low  creep- 

ttg  ihrub,  which  grows  in  rocky  heath 

pcmd  throughout  Northern  Europe,  in- 

pbdinff  Britain.    Its  leaves,  which  are  used 

i&  medicine  for  their  astringent  properties, 

''e  deep  green  in  colour,  somewhat  resemble 

^Ittse  of  the  box,  but  are  thicker  and  more 

^'tthery.    As  an  astringent,  particularly  in 

^^Hnary  affections,  the  uva  ursi  might  be 

advantageously  used  in  localities  where  it  is 

feund.    The  dose  of  the  dried  powdered 

•••ves  is  from  ten  to  forty  grains.    Th9 

^•coction  is  made  vnth  one  ounce  of  the 

^^'tiised  leaves  to  one  pint  and  a-half  of 

^ter,  boiling  down  to  a  pint,  the  dose  one 

^'^d  a-half  fluid  ounces. 

Uvula..— See  PaUUe— Throat,  S^c, 

Vaccination.— See  cow-pox. 

Valerian.— The  root  of  the  Valeriana 
^J^einaiiSf  or  common  valerian,  is  one  of 
r^  most  useful  and  generally  used  remedies 
^  hysteria,  and  in  spasmodic  attacks  gc- 
^Taily.  This  plant  grows  commonly  in 
^>itain,  usually  about  moist  hedge-bottoms, 
^Oods,  ftc,  snowing    its   heads  of  lilac- 


coloured  flowers  in  the  month  of  August. 
The  root,  which  has  a  powerful  peculiar 
odour,  consists  of  a  number  of  rootlets, 
about  the  thickness  of  a  crowquill,  which 
proceed  from  a  central  stock.  Valerian 
18  given  internally  in  various  forms,  but 
the  preparation  generally  employed  is  the 
ammoniated  tincture,  in  dracmn  or  drachm 
and  half  doses,  in  an  ounce  and  half  of 
water;  this  preparation  ought  to  be  pur- 
chased ready-made.  The  common  tincture, 
of  which  the  dose  is  the  same  as  the  above, 
is  made  by  macerating  flve  ounces  of  the 
bruised  root  in  two  pints  of  proof  spirit. 
The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  half  a- 
drachm. 

fVALVES. — ^These  mechanical  agents  are 
found  connected  with  the  circulating  system. 
Refer  to— Heorf —  Veins. 
VAPOUR  BATH.— See  Bath, 
VARIOLA,  Shall  Pox.— See  Smaa  Pox, 
VEAL — like  yoimg  meats  generally,  is 
not  so  digestible  as  the  flesh  of  the  adult 
animal,  but  it  is  rendered  more  injurious  to 
persons  of  weak  digestion  by  the  conven- 
tional modes  of  cooking  with  melted  butter, 
&c.    The  objection  to  veal,  as  invalid  diet, 
does  not  extend  to  the  broth  made  from  it, 
which  is  often  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  convalescence  and  illness, 
from  the  amount  of  gelatine  it  contains.^ 

VEGETABLES.— See  Food -^  Grains— 
and  articles  on  individual  vegetables. 

VEINS. — ^The  veins  are  the  vessels  or 
membranous  canals  through  which  the  blood 
is  conducted  back  to  the  heart — see  Circu- 
lotion — {^er  it  has  passed  through  the 
capillary  vessels,  and  been  brought  into 
intimate  contact  vnth  the  tissues  of  the 
body.  Whilst  passing  through  the  capil- 
laries, the  blood  imdergoes  the  change 
from  arterial  or  red  blood,  to  venous  or 
black,  or  rather  dark  purple  blood ;  its  mode 
of  progression  is  at  the  same  time  altered ; 
insteaa  of  the  forcible,  intermittent,  propul- 
sion which  attended  its  passage  through  the 
arteries,  it  moves  through  the  veins  more 
equably,  and  vnthout  pulsation,  except  oc- 
casionuly  in  the  lar^e  veins  of  the  neck.  Its 
progress,  however,  is  accelerated  by  mus- 
cular movements.  Moreover,  as  the  aggre- 
gate calibre  of  the  branches  of  the  veins 
distributed  throughout  the  body,  is  consi- 
derably greater  than  tliat  of  the  large 
trunks  into  which  the  blood  is  collected  as 
it  approaches  the  heart,  the  current  of  the 
venous  blood  must  be  accelerated  as  it 
enters  these  large  vessels.  Like  the  arteries, 
the  veins  have  three  coats,  an  external  or 
protective,  an  inner  or  lining,  and  a  middle 
or  fibrous  coat.  It  is  in  the  latter  that  the 
principal  difference  as  to  thickness  between 


In  socb  oases  it  is  expedient  to 
use. 


.     *  In  some  eases  a  large  ooarte  sponge  may  be  used  to  absorb  the  arine. 
***>«  two  sponge*,  so  that  one  may  bo  cleansed  and  dried  frhllst  the  other  is  in 

t  YALtTU&iiiABiAy.— One  who  i«  the  subject  of  fnqueni  iUnesses. 

X  The  ltniiclil«  orve«l  ntcned  >o  as  to  bu  very  tender,  alTunLf   food  which  agrees  remirkably  well  with 
^*ak  and  especially  with  Untablo  stomachs. 
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the  two  sets  of  Teasels  prinoipally  oxiate* 
the  middle  coat  of  the  yein  wanting  the 
Elastic  fibre  of  the  arterr;  consequently, 
when  veins  are  emptied  of  their  blood  they 
become  flat  and  collapsed,  whereas  arteries 
preserve  their  cylindrical  form.  A  further 
difference  exists  in  the  interior  of  the  two 
Tessels — the  veins,  particularly  of  the  ex- 
tremities, are  furnished  with  valves,  distri- 
buted at  intervals.  These  valves  are  so 
arranged,  that  whilst  they  permit  the  free 
flow  of  the  blood  towards  the  heart,  they  do 
not  permit  its  retrocedence.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  make  evident  how  ^preatly 
this  valvular  arrangement  must  assist  the, 
for  the  most  part  upward,  current  of  the 
blood  in  its  return  towards  the  heart ;  how 
Ipreat  the  inconvenience  attendant  upon  its 
impaired  efficiency  will  be  shown  presently. 
The  veins  generally  are  divided  mto  those 
which  lie  deep  and  accompany  the  arteries, 
mnd  into  the  superficial  veins.  The  most 
important  of  the  latter,  as  far  as  a  work  like 
the  present  is  concerned,  are  the  external 
jugular  veins  of  the  neck,  generally  so  evi- 
dent in  thin  people.  The  veins  at  the  bend 
of  the  arm — see  Blood-lettina — the  veins  of 
the  lower  extremity,  and  those  of  the 
rectum,  the  hemorrhoidal  veins ;  moreover, 
in  addition  to  the  veins  properly  so  called, 
there  are  the  venous  sinuses.  See  Sinus. 
When  a  vein  is  wounded,  either  by  accident 
or  design,  the  blood  flows  from  it  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream,  with  much  less  force  than 
from  an  artery,  and  dark  in  oolour ;  more- 
over, the  bleeding  from  a  vein  is  generally 
more  easily  arrested  than  it  is  from  the 
elastic,  muscular,  arterial  tube,  assisted  by 
the  piilsation  of  the  heart,  comparatively 
slight  pressure  by  a  pad,  or  otherwise,  being 
sumcient  to  restrain  the  flow  from  the  for- 
mer.— See  Uemorrhage.  A  wounded  vein 
generally  heals  quickly,  and  the  current  of 
the  blood  through  it  is  uninterrupted.  In 
order  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood  through 
an  artery,  it  is  necessary  to  make  pressure 
between  the  bleeding  point  and  the  heart, 
or  trunk  of  the  body,  in  the  case  of  a  vein, 
the  reverse  must  be  done.  In  almost  all 
cases,  however,  in  which  it  is  desired  to  stop 
bleeding  from  a  vein,  pressure  directly  over 
the  wound  is  the  best  remedy.— See  Ulcer 
—  Varicose, 

Veins  are  liable  to  inflammation  from 
wounds,  firom  inflammation  extending  from 
the  adjacent  parts,  &c.  This  is  a  most 
dangerous  affection,  and  frequently  resists 
the  best  directed  efforts  of  medical  skill. 
The  affected  vessel  is  painful,  feels  hard, 
and  the  skin  covering  it,  and  the  parts 
aroimd,  are  red  and  inflamed ;  there  is  much 
oonstitutional  fever,  which  tends  quickly  to 


a  low  or  typhoid  loniu  Tha  most  that 
could  be  done  by  an  onprofessional  person 
in  such  a  case  would  be  to  use  repeated 
fomentations  to  the  inflamed  parts,  and  to 
administer  from  quarter  to  half  grain 
doses  of  opium  with  two  grain  doses  of 
calomel,  every  three,  four,  or  five  hours^ 
according  to  circimistances,  until  the  arrival 
of  a  medical  man. 

A  "  varicose"  condition  of  the  veins  u 
chiefly  met  with  on  the  lower  extremities. 
The  affection  consists,   essentially,  in  th« 
veins  becoming  elongated,  so  as  to  permit 
of  their  assuming  a  tortuous  knotted  con- 
dition, while  they  are  at  the  same  time 
enlarged.    The  state  is  usually  associated 
with  obliteration  or  deficiency,  more  or  less, 
of  the  valves  within  the  veins,  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  entire  superinciunbent  column 
of  blood  bears  with  distensive  force  upon 
the  vessels,  and  upon  those  parts  of  them 
which  are  most  dependent.     The  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  the  varicose  veins  are  such 
as  cause  impediment  to  the  upward  flow  oi 
the  blood  through  the  large  veins  of  the 
abdomen.      In    this    way,   pregnancy,  if 
frequent,  is  a  most  common  exciter  of  the 
condition,  habitual  costiveness,  diff^itf**  of 
the  liver,  tumours  of  any  kind  within  the 
abdomen,  act  in  a  similar  manner.    The 
truss    worn    on    account    of    rupture,  or 
garters  too  tightly  tied,  likewise  excite  the 
varicose  conoition,  which  is  usually  more 
common  in  persons  whose  occupations  re- 
quire much  standing,  especially  if  thef  are 
of  tall  stature.    The  inconveniences  which 
idtimately  result  from  a  varicose  condition 
of  the  veins  of  the  leg  have  been  sufficiently 
pointed  out  imder  article  "  Ulcer.**   The 
causes  of  it,  which  have  been  just  alluded 
to,  naturally    suggest  the  best  means  of 
alleviation  and  cure,  that  is,  the  remonl  sr 
far  as  possible  of  all  interruptions  to  the 
upward  fiow  of  the  blood,  and  the  hori- 
zontal posture  of  the  body  or  limb.  A& 
these  conditions,    however,  cannot  in  ^ 
probability  be  perfectly  carried  out,  it  m 
desirable  that  in  all  cases  of  varix,the  veins 
and  limbs  generally,  should  be  supported bv 
some  one  of  the  forms  of  elastic  stockings 
these  can  now  be  obtained  at  so  moders^ 
a  price,  that  none  need  be  without  th^u 
valuable  aid.    It  is  often  surprising  how 
immediately  the  use  of  well-applied  mecha- 
nical support,  such  as  the  elastic  stodung 
affords,  removes  the  uneasy  and  p^  ^ 
sensations  connected  with  tiie  condi^^ 
the  veins  in  question.    Some  individw' 
cannot,  however,  wear  an  elastio  stochio^ 
of  any  kind ;  for  such  cases,  an  elastic  t^ 
fixed  to  the  foot  by  a  stirrup,  and  woods 
spirally  round  the  limb,  has  Men  lucctf*- 
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fullj  employed.  Spaces  of  about  three 
inches  being  left  between  the  spirals,  each 
time  the  baoid  crosses  the  vein,  it  acts  like 
a  valve.  Other  methods  of  curie  g  varicose 
voins,  such  as  tying,  &c.,  are  had  recourse 
to  b^  surgeons,  but  as  long  as  sufficient 
comiort  and  relief  can  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  elastic  supports,  they  are  perhaps 
better  avoided. 

VENEREAL.— See  Syphilia, 

VENESECTION.— See  Blood- Lett inff, 

VENISON.— rhe  flesh  of  the  deer,  like 
that  of  other  wild  or  hunted  animals,  is 
particularly  digestible,  and  is  probably  ren- 
dered more  so  by  the  custom  of  long  keeping. 
In  Br.  Beaumont's  table  of  the  digestibilitv 
of  various  articles  of  food,  "  venison-steak  ' 
is  noted  as  taking  but  one  hour  and  thirty- 
five  minutes  for  digestion ;  beef-steak  being 
noted  in  the  same  table  as  requiring  three 
lionrs. 

VENTILATION— is  the  renewal  of  the 
lir  contained  in  enclosed  spaces.  The  object 
of  the  operation  is  to  provide  in  the  first 
place  for  the  escape  or  withdrawal  of  air 
which  has  become  deteriorated  from  any 
eause^  such  as  animal  respiration ;  and  in 
the  second,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  dete- 
riorated withdrawn  air,  by  that  which  is 
fresh  and  pure.    Under  the  head  of  venti- 
lation, moreover,  the  heating  and  cooling  of 
air  may,  perhaps,  be  included.    Under  such 
articles  as  Air,  AiSration,  Blood,  Limgs,  &c., 
the  requirements  of  the  animal  constitution, 
which  render  a  regular  supply  of  pure  air 
necessary  for  healtii,  have  been  sumcienUy 
entered  into,  and  need  not  be  repeated ;  and 
Under  article  Bed-room,  information  on  the 
sabject  itself  will  be  found — to  these  the 
teader  is  referred.    The  entire  surface  of 
earth  is  subject  to  a  vast  system  of  venti- 
lation, effected  hj  means  of  the  currents  of 
«ir,  or  winds,  which  arecontinually  passing 
over  it,  especially  by  those  which,  like  the 
*'  trade,"  and  other  winds,  blow  continu- 
onsljin  one  direction  for  months  together. 

In  some  respect,  ventilation  is  the  neces- 
sity of  a  nation  living  in  a  variable  and 
cool  climate,  and  of  a  people  who  have 
attained  proficiency  in  architecture,  and 
particularly  in  domestic  architecture.  In 
Oct  climates  where  the  breezes  from  without 
tte  rather  courted  than  shunned  at  all 
timet,  ventilation,  except  in  the  way  of 
cooling,  is  uncalled  for  as  a  systematic  ar- 
rangement. In  the  ruder  ages  of  our  own 
country,  vrhen  shuttered  instead  of  glazed 
windows  prevailed,  and  when  buildings  and 
fittings  generally  were  defective,  ventuation 
was   abmidantly,  though   unintentionally 

immded  for,  and  especially  as  long  as  the  ,  ^  — - ^ 

wide  lofty  chimney-place  remained. — See  >  seated  in  a  doaed  room,  which  nas  no  exit 
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Chimney,    But  at  length,  when  the  art  oi 
building  attained  greater  perfection,  when 
doors  and  windows  were  made  to  fit  tight 
and  well,    the  ventilation  was  interfered 
with  by  the  very  perfection  of  the  work, 
and  as   practical,  scientific  knowledge  of 
sanitary  matters  was  but  littie  difiused  or 
cultivated,  we  have  the  fact  of  a  community 
sufiering  evil  in  consequence  of  an  art  being 
more  rapidly  advanced  than  the  practica: 
science  which  ought  necessarily  to  accom- 
pany  it.      Now,    however,   not    only  are 
scientific  and  professional  men  well  awaro 
of  the  necessity  for  providing  proper  venti- 
lation of  all  inclosed  places  occupied  by  man 
or  animals,  but  most  educated  people,  gene- 
rally, are  alive  to  the  fact,  and  have  some 
idea,  at  least,  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  necessity  is  based.    AVe  cannot  return 
to  the  old  unintentional  ventilation  of  badly 
built  dwellings,  and  old  fashioned  chimneys, 
consequentiy,  the  desideratum  has  been  to 
find  those   systems  of  ventilation   which 
shall  combine  efficiency  with  comfort  and 
economy,  and  which  in  many  instances  can 
be  most  easily  adapted  to  bmldings  already 
constructed,  without  reference  to  any  plan 
of  ventilation  at  aU.    Unfortunately,  even 
of  the  public  erections,  liable  as  they  arc 
to  be  filled  with  living  beings,  there  are  too 
!  man^    destitute  of  any  provision  for  re- 
newmg  the  air  deteriorated  by  the  breath 
and  exhalations  of  the  assembled  crowds. 
Moreover,   in  many  instances,    where   an 
attempt  at    ventilation   is  made,   the  un- 
scientific mode  of  its  execution  and  arrange- 
ments  renders  it  abortive,   or  nearly   so. 
Apertures  may  be  made  in  walls,  or  roofs, 
but  without  some  method  of  renewing  the 
air,  they  are  comparatively  of  but  little  use. 
Ventilation,  that  is  movement  of  the  air, 
may  and  is  effected  in  various  ways.  Bellowa 
which  force  the  air  through  the  place  to 
be  ventilated   have  been   employed,    but 
except  in  special  cases  they  are  not  used  ; 
screen  and  fan  ventilators  to  withdraw  the 
air  have  also  been  constructed,  but  by  far 
the  most  efficient,  and  in  a  coimtry  like 
Britain,    generally   applicable,   ventilating 
agent  is  heat.    As  heated  air  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  ascend,  and    as  all  air  and 
vapour,  which  passes  off  from  the  animal 
limgs  or  skin,  is  heated,  in  obedience  to  the 
above  law  it  ascends,  and  in  doing  so  must 
leave   space  to   be  supplied  by  the  sur- 
roimding  cooler  air.    Such  is  tne  natural 
ventilation  under  which  we  all  live,  but  to 
be  efficient,  it  is  evident  tiiat  the  air  which 
supplies  the  place  of  the  imnure,  warm, 
respired  air  which  has  ascended,  must  be 
pure  also.     If  <me  or  more   persons  arc 
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for  the  air  above  the  leyel  of  the  nostrils 
and  mouths  of  the  occupiers,  the  heated 
air  which  has  ascended  can  only  accumulate 
above,  that  is  at  the  top  of  the  room ;  and 
as  it  gradually  cools,  being  displaced  by 
fresh  supplies  of  warm  air,  it  must  neces- 
sarily descend  to  be  re-breathed.  In  this 
way  the  circulation  of  the  confined  air 
eoes  on,  every  breath  rendering  it  more 
deteriorated  and  unfit  to  support  animal 
life,  till  at  length,  if  the  circumstances  were 
continued,  life  could  not  be  supported  at 
all.  The  first  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things,  which  presents  itself  to  the  mind, 
is  to  mfike  apertures  in  the  roof  above,  to 
permit  the  Dad  air  to  escape,  and  when 
nothing  else  can  be  done,  sucn  a  proceeding 
is  better  than  no  provision  at  all.  Moreover, 
the  efficiency  of  such  apertures  as  ventilat- 
ing agents,  may  be  considerably  increased, 
by  fitting  them  with  a  short  tube  of  some 
kmd,  divided  by  a  partition,  so  as  to  admit 
of  a  double  current,  one  upward  of  heated, 
and  another  downward  of  cold  fresh  air. 
When  there  is  both  roof  and  ceiling  to  an 
apartment — fig.  A— the  ventilation  may  be 


considerably  assisted  by  "  cowls" — fig.  A,  1 
— fixed  to  thereof,  so  tnat  the  wind  blowing 
through  them  may  tend  to  draw  off  the  air 
admitted  into  the  space — 2 — from  the  apart- 
ment below  by  means  of  the  apertures — 
3-3. 

Dr.  Boswell  Rcid  found  in  his  experi- 
ments, that  cool  air  admitted  into  a  crowded 
room  by  the  floor,  was  raised  from  ten  to 
twenty  degrees  of  heat  before  it  reached  the 
heads  of  the  people,  solely  by  the  heat  of 
their  bodies,  evidently  showmg,  that  this 


natural  ventilation,  as  it  may  be  called,  if 
simply  facilitated  by  openings  in  the  roof 
for  the  escape  of  the  ascendiz^,  impure  and 
heated  air,  is  capable  to  a  certain  extent  of 
correcting  the  necessarily  deteriorated  at- 
mosphere of  a  crowded  room.  But  even 
tmder  the  most  advantageous  circumstances, 
the  effects  it  can  produce  must  be  very 
inferior  to  those  which  result  from  the  em- 
ployn^ent  of  artificial  heat,  which,  when- 
ever it  is  in  anyway  available,  ought  to  be 
made  an  active  agent  in  the  processes  of 
ventilation. 

In  mild   climates  and   in  fine  summer 
weather,  open  doors  and  windows  are  at 
once  the  readiest  and  best  means  of  re- 
newing  the  air   of  dwellings   and   other 
places ;  as  these,  however,  cannot  be  avail- 
able in  cold  weather,  or  during  the  night, 
it  is  absolutely  requisite  that  Seeing  and 
other  apartments  in  which  no  fire  is  burned, 
should  be  provided  with  some  means  fin 
permitting  me  free  admission  of  fresh,  and 
exit  of   deteriorated    air.      These  means, 
however,  must  necessanly  vary  wiUi  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  relative  situation 
of  the  apartment,  its  height,  window,  &e. 
They  may  be  directed  so  as  to  accompluh 
the  renewal  of  the  air  in  two  distinct  ways. 
The  first,  by  providing  for  the  escape  of  me 
impure  air  by  openings  in  some  portion 
of  the  walls,  window,  or  ceiling  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  head  of  an  occupier, 
and  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  in  such  a 
manner  that  no  injurious  current  or  draught 
is  established. 

The  second  mode  may  be  efiTected  as  fol- 
lows : — 

If  a  house  is  small,  and  especially  if  a 
fire,  as  in  a  kitchen,  is  left  Ugnted  during 
the  night,  there  are  currents  of  sir  which 
set  to  uiat  fire  frt>m  every  room.  In  this 
way,  if  means  for  admittmg  the  fresh  ex* 
temal  tir  into  a  bed-room  arc  established, 
the  door  being  left  ajar,  or  having  a  per- 
forated panel,  there  is  a  continued  but  gentk 
fiow  of  air  through  the  apartment  to  the  door. 
Even  without  a  fire  actually  burning,  there 
will  be  a  current  of  cold  air  towards  the  po^ 
tions  of  a  dwelling  which  have  been  wanned 
by  the  fires  and  occupation  of  the  day.  This 
mode  of  ventilating  however,  belongs  rather 
to  that  efiected  by  artificial  heat.  A  brisl^ 
fire  is  xmdoubtcdW  an  excellent  ventiUtori 
but  even  this,  with  the  low  chimney-piece^ 
must  in  a  great  measure  supply  itself  fro0 
the  fresh  air  which  comes  in  at  the  lower 
parts  of  the  room,  and  leave  diat  in  the 
nighcr  parts,  which  most  requires  renewal* 
untouched.  To  obviate  this,  chimnet- 
ventilators,  such  as  that  of  Dr.  Amott'»— 
see  Bed-room — ^have  been  introduced,  and 
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probably  offer  the  most  efficient  mode,  and 
that  wmch  is  most  generally  applicable,  of 
drawing  off  the  deterioratea  air  of  a  room. 
In  the  absence  of  a  regular  fire,  or  in  com- 
bination with  it,  gas-burners  are  commonly 
employed  as  ventilators,  each  light  being 
placed  under  a  tube,  with  a  bell>shaped 
month,  and  the  tube  itself  made  to  com- 
municate with  the  chimney.    By  this  ar- 
rangement, not  only  is  the  general  air  of 
the  room  carried  off,  but  also  that  which  is 
rendered  impure  by  the  burning  gas.    In- 
deed, the    arrangement   is  one  which  in 
wme  modification  or  other   ought  to  be 
eoonected  with  all  gas-lights. 

While,  however,  every  care  is  taken  to 
RBCfw  the  air  in  the  interior  of  dwellings, 
obriously,  the  measure  will  be  a  useless  one, 
unless  the  air  introduced  from  without  is 
itidf  pure.  In  this  way  the  system  of  ven- 
tOitian  becomes  connected  with  sanitary 
nrmgements  generally,  such  as  drainage, 
fcc,  and,  indeed,  wiUi  whatever  tends  to 
lender  the  air  aroimd  dwellings  imwhole- 
lome.  Whatever  the  condition  of  the  sur- 
roonding  atmosphere,  that  portion  of  it 
vfaich  is  admitted  into  dwellings  for  pur- 

Cof  ventilation,  ought  not  to  be  taken 
too  near  the  level  of  the  soil,  for  not 
onlr  is  it  liable  to  be  more  damp,  but  also 
to  be  impregnated  with  any  malarious 
agencies  which  may  possibly  exist. — Sec 
Ague, 

One  other  mode  of  ventilation  requires 
notice,  it  is  that  exerted  by  the  chemical 
iction  ot  lime,  which,  by  absorbing  the 
Qubonic  acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere,  not 
<nl7  removes  a  noxious  agent,  but  by  the 
kbm»tb1  of  the  gas  gives  space  to  be  occupied 
^  fresh  air  from  witliout.  The  method  may 
be  nscAil  in  some  situations,  which  cannot 
be  otherwise  ventilated.  It  is  best  effected 
by  t  quantity  of  newly  slaked  lime,  spread 
ontboird. 

In  a  brief  sketch  like  the  foregoing,  it 
Would  be  useless  to  attempt  more  than  an 
^^Uline  of  the  principles  of  a  subject  so  ex- 
^^To  as  ventilation,  neither  would  it  be 
liBCtssary  here,  as  the  most  useful  details 
^be  found  under  the  heads  of  the  various 
snbjects  alluded  to  in  the  article.  One 
'i^iteice  alone,  related  by  Mr.  Chadwick, 
fod  weU  known  to  those  who  take  interest 
Ui  ioch  matters,  wiUbe  related  to  illustrate 
Jl^  powerful  influence  of  ventilation  upon 
Wth.  There  existed  in  Glasgow  a  large 
^•Mment,  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Bar- 
'^dif**  it  consisted  of  many  rooms,  each  let 
^t  to  one  or  more  families,  so  that  not  less 
^^  500  poor  people  inhabited  the  building. 
*be  ctmsequencc  of  this  overcrowding  was, 
^  ferer  was  always  in  the  place,  and  *'  in 
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the  last  two  months  of  1831,  there  occurred 
fifty-seven  cases  of  the  disease.  At  the 
suggestion  of  a  medical  man,  there  was  fixed 
into  the  ceiling  of  each  room  a  tube,  which 
was  made  to  commimicate  with  the  chimney 
of  a  neighbouring  factory.  In  this  way  an 
efficient  system  of  ventilation  was  esta- 
blished "with  such  good  effect,  that,  there- 
after, fever  was  almost  entirely  banished 
from  the  place.* 

VENTRICLE.— See  Ctrcutatton-^Heart, 

VERDIGRIS— is  an  acetate  of  copper. 
It  is  prepared  chiefly  in  the  wine  countries 
by  acting  upon  plates  of  copper,  by  means 
of  the  husks  and  other  refuse  of  the  grape, 
which  are  made  to  imdergo  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation. Poisoning  by  verdigris  some- 
times occurs :  it  is  to  be  treated  in  a  similai 
manner  to  that  from  the  sulphate  of  copper, 
or  blue  vitriol. — See  Copper, 

VERTEBRA.— See  Spine. 

VERTIGO.-~See  Giddiness. 

VESICATION.— BUstering.—SeeB/w<«-. 

VESICLE— a  little  blister,  or  elevatioi. 
of  the  epidermis  or  scarf-skin,  by  clear 
fluid.  In  the  first  stage  the  cow-pock  is 
in  the  state  of  a  vesicle,  but  in  the  later 
stages,  when  the  clear  fluid  becomes  turbid, 
like  matter,  it  becomes  a  pustule. 

Refer  to— S^t»,  S^c. 

VICARIOUS  ACTION.— Is  action  set 
up  in  one  part  of  the  body  as  a  substitute 
for  a  similar  action  in  another.  It  occurs 
chiefly  in  connexion  with  menstruation. — 
See  Menstruation, 

VINEGAR,  on  ACETIC  ACID.— Acetic 
acid  is  the  volatile  acid  principle,  which 
diluted  with  water,  constitutes  vinegar. 
The  acetic  acid  itself  may  be  got  ver. 
strong  and  concentrated  by  various  chemical 
processes ;  it  is  also  obtained  of  consider- 
able strength  by  the  destructive  distillation 
of  wood ;  when  thus  procured,  it  is  named 
pvroligneous  acid,  or  "  wood-vinegar." 
Vinegar  is  a  solution  of  acetic  acid  ir 
water ;  it  is  of  variable  strength,  and  con- 
tains colouring  matter,  and  usually,  also, 
spirituous  and  etherial  principles.  It  is 
prepared  from  wine,  malt,  sugar,  cyder, 
&c.,  &c. ;  and  also,  as  stated  above,  from 
wood.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  last,  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  acetous  fermentation,  whicn  is 
carried  on  under  a  temperature  approaching 
80«  Fahr. 

The  wine  vinegars,  or  French  vinegars, 
arc  made  chiefly  from  the  lighter  wines  by 
a  careful  process  of  fermentation.  They 
are  usually  better  and  stronger  than  those 
of  British  manufacture,  and  more  free  from 
adulteration.  British  vinegars  made  from 
malt,  su«;ar,  &c.,  generally  want  the  aroma 
of  the  French ;  most  of  them  contain  sul- 
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phiiric  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
thousandth  part,  as  permitted  hj  law,  but 
sometimes  in  much  larger  quantity.  Vine- 
gars arc  also  liable  to  contain  metallic  im- 
purities, oi*-ing  to  the  readiness  with  which 
they  act  on  many  metals  with  which  they 
may  come  in  contact  in  process  of  manufac- 
ture. These  impurities  are  got  rid  of  by  the 
process  of  distillation,  consequently  a  dis- 
tilled vinegar,  or  acetic  acid,  is  used  for 
medicinal  purposes.  The  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid  to  madt  vinegar,  is  permitted, 
to  counteract  a  tendency  to  pass  into  the 
puli'efactive  fermentation.  The  colour  of  the 
brown  vinegars  is  generally  imported  by 
burnt  sugar.  According  to  the  investigations 
of  the  **  Lancet  Commission,"  it  appears 
that  the  chief,  and  almost  the  sole  adultera- 
tion of  vinegar  is  by  sulphuric  acid,  in  excess 
beyond  the  legal  quantity. 

'I'he  domestic  manufacture  or  vinegar  is 
so  simple,  that  those  who  wish  it  can  easily 
render  themselves  independent  of  the  manu- 
facturer, and,  indeed,  many  housekeepers 
do  manufacture  their  own.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon, at  least  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
to  see  standing  near  the  fire,  a  lar^e  brown 
jar,  tied  over  with  a  porous  doth,  in  which 
the  process  of  vinegar-making  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  the  "  vinegar  plant,"  as  it  is 
called.  Of  this  plant,  which  is  in  the  form 
of  a  large,  flat,  leathery  fungus,  Mr.  Fletcher, 
a  correspondent  in  the  Lancet,  gives  the 
following  account  and  mode  of  using.  ' '  Put 
the  plant — a  young  one — in  an  earthen  jar, 
add  to  it  half  a  pound  of  the  coarsest  moist 
sugar,  and  half  a  poimd  of  treacle,  with  five 
pints  of  milk-warm  water  ;  cover  it  lightly 
over,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  dust,  but  not  the 
air,  and  then  put  it  in  a  moderately  warm 
place  ;  tliere  let  it  remain  seven  weeks,  not 
disturbing  it  more  than  you  can  help.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  pour  ofi"  what  is  now 
the  clear  vinegar,  and  keep  it  in  well  corked 
bottles  for  use.  Again  add  to  the  plant  the 
iame  quantity  of  water,  sugar,  and  treacle, 
as  before.  At  the  end  of  me  second  seven 
weeks,  the  plant  will  have  become  like  two 
thick  pancakes,  and  they  may  be  easily 
divided,  care  being  taken  not  to  tear  the  old 
or  new  plant  If  the  plant  is  exposed  to  the 
cold,  or  kept  too  long  out  of  the  liquid,  it 
will  become  black  and  die."  Another 
receipt  is  given  in  the  Lancet  as  follows : — 
"For  every  gallon  of  hoi  water,  take 
eighteen  ounces  of  sugar,  and  when  the 
syrup  has  cooled  to  76®i  add  four  per  cent, 
by  measure,  of  yeast.  When  the  vinous 
fermentation  is  pretty  well  advanced,  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  rack  ofi* 
the  clear  wash  from  the  lees  into  a  proper 
cask,  and  add  one  ounce  of  wine-stone,  and 
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one  of  crushed  niflins,  for  every  galloa  of 
water.  Expose  it  in  a  proper  mumer,  aat 
for  a  proper  time,  to  the  acetif]fing  procen, 
and  tnen  rack  off  the  vinegar,  and  fine  it 
upon  beech  chips."  It  shouM  be  afterwards 
put  into  bottles,  which  are  to  be  well  corked. 

The  action  of  vinegar  upon  the  system 
reqniiires  to  be  considered  both  in  a  medicinal 
and  in  a  dietetic  point  of  view. 

llie  strong    acetic   acid   is  a   powerful 
irritant,  causing  redness,  and  if  long  applied, 
blistering  of  the  skin.    It  is  also  iised  as  an 
external  application  to  warts,  corns,  &c., 
which  it  often  quickly  removes,  acting  at  a 
solvent  of  their  albuminous  and  gelannons 
constituents.    When  the  strong  acetic  acid 
is  employed  as  a  solvent  for  aromatic  eaaea- 
tial  oils,  it  constitutes  the  aromatic  vinegar, 
or,  as    it  was   formerly  called*  ''thierei 
vinegar."     This    preparation    derived  id 
name  and  its  reputation  as  an  antidote  to 
contagious  emanations,  from,  its  first  hsTia^ 
3ccn  used  in  the  time  of  the  plague,  bj  those 
who  wished  to  plunder  the  houses  or  penoos 
of  the  dead  or  djring  without  risk.    If  tbejr 
escaped,  it  was  probably  from  the  confidence 
inspired  by  the  possession  of  such  a  supposed 
protection — ^for  vinegar;  of  any  kind,  caa 
afford  no  real  protection  against  contagion: 
that  is,  it  can  exert  no  chemically  destm* 
tive  effect  over  the  contagious  emanations  in 
the  way  that  chlorine  does.    Nevertheless, 
vinegar,  plain  or  aromatic,  either  sprinkled 
about,  or  burned  in  a  sick  room,  is  oftrr. 
agreeable  and  refreshing ;  only,  its  use  should 
not  be  permitted  to  supersede  more  cssentisl 
purifications.    Vinegar,  dUuted  with  vater, 
m  the  proportion  of  one  or  two  t^lespooofols 
to  the  half*  pint,  is  used  for  sponging  the 
skin  in  febrile  diseases.    It  ia  also  a  good 
addition  to  gargles  in  sore  throat    Befbie 
the  more  pow^ul  astringent  gargles -are 
used,  one-sixth  part  of  vinegar  may  oe  added 
with  advantage  to  the  warm  gruel  or  water 
gargle.     It  assists  the  separation  of  the 
tough  mucus,  which  is  aPt  to  cling  about  the 
throat  in  such  cases' 

As  an  internal  remedy,  vinegar  ia  butlittle 
used,  it  is  however  employed  as  a  aolrentd 
a  few  medicinal  substances. — See  SqitiB.^ 
a  dietetic  condiment,  vinegar  is  unquestion* 
ably  useful  and  wholesome,  more  so,  hov* 
ever,  to  some  persons  than  to  others.  It  ^ 
generally  considered,  in  common  with  otiMT 
vegetable  acids,  to  promote  the  digesdoaof 
oily  food,  and  probably  there  is  some^ivf 
instinctive  in  its  frequent  addition  to  f^ 
aliment.  But  if,  in  moderate  propoftioo||i 
vinegar  assbts  digestion,  taJLenimmoderateij 
it  is  very  ixnurious,  destroying  the  ^^}9^^ 
powers,  ana  even  indudns  actual  diaeaseoc 
the  stomach,    Iti•fromtEi•i^]1lzi(Hlle(M      { 
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vity — !— and  the  apace  between  the  len*, 
.  id  Iho  cornea  filled  with  transparent  fluid, 
Tho  result  is,  that  the  rays  proceeding  &om 
external  objects,  in  their  poasBge  through 
these  various  trouspareu  t  substances,  become 
BO  collected  and  arranged — Bg.  B — that  by  the 
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time  they  TMch  the  back  of  the  eye,  or  the  sen- 
■itive  nervon«  Mtina,  they  form  in  it  exact 
miniature  pietnrea  of  external  objects,  tho 
^ctuie  howeTer  being  placed  upnde  down. 
This,  perhaps,  will  be  better  ondentood,  by 
tracinK  the  directioa  of  the  Taf>  proceeding 
from  the  object — fig.  B,  5 — to  die  r«ver«ea 
image  of  it  formed  at  the  back  of  the  eye — 
figi  B>  1,  In  addition  to  these  airangen-enta 
for  collecting  and  oirannng  the  rays,  there 
is  superadded  the  iria — ng.  A,  i — see  Eye — 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  ue  aperture  of  tho 
pupil,  through  which  all  the  rays  pass  ;  and 
as  the  iria  hm  the  power  of  diminiahing  or 
enlarging  this  aperture,  it  acts  aaareguutor 
of  the  amount  of  light  admitted  into  the 
interior  of  the  eye.  How  it  is,  that,  although 
images  are  formed  in  (he  retinn  in  a  reversed 
poaition,  we  see  them  correctly,  is  not  at 
prasent  satisfactorily  explained. 

Every  one  who  has  used  a  lens  or  magni- 
fying glass,  is  aware  that  in  order  to  see  an 
dbiject  distinctly  throuEh  it,  it  must  be  kept 
at  a  certain  definite  "  focal "  distance  fnaa 
the  object :  the  same  law  applies  to  the  eye ; 
its  leiues  ore  so  regulated,  that  the  focal 
distance  of  most  healthy,  well-formed  eyce, 
ia  the  convenient  distance  of  about  ten 
inches ;  in  other  words,  in  order  that  an 
object  such  as  print  may  be  distinctly  seen, 
that  its  image  may  form  a  distinct  picture 
in  the  reUna  of  the  eye,  it  requires  to  be 
placed  at  the  above  distance.  Now.  the 
proper  collecting  and  arranging  of  the  raya 
of  tight  which  go  to  form  the  image  ot 
external  objects  in  the  retina  in  the  interior 
of  the  eye,  althongh  they  depend  partly  upon 
the  nfuiana  of  the  transparent  bodies,  nr 
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lensefr,  the  rays  pass  through,  depend  also 
ffreatly  upon  the  curves  of  me  lenses ;  that 
IS,  if  sight  is  to  be  perfect  at  a  distance  of  ten 
inches  ;  the  curve  of  the  cornea  especially — 
fiff.  A,  2 — B,  4— must  bear  a  certain  definite 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  eye.    It,  however, 
occurs,   that    in    many  eyes,    the  cornea, 
instead  of  the  usual  curve,  projects  too  much, 
is  too  convex,  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
rays  which  pass  throuth  it  from  external 
objects  placed  at  the  ordinary  distance  from 
the  eve,  are  too  rapidly  collected  or  brought 
together,   so  that,  instead  of  forming  the 
distinct  or  focal  imag6  exactly  in  the  retina, 
they  form  it  a  little  in  front,  as  at  fig.  B,  2 
— and  therefore  confusedly.      To  remedy 
this,  a  person  in  whom  the  cornea  is  too 
convex,  instinctively  brings  objects  closer — 
sometimes  very  close — to  the  eye,  as,  by 
doing  so,  according  to  the  laws  of  light,  he 
causes  the  distinct  image  formed  in  the  eve 
to  be  tiirown  further  back,  that  is,  to  be 
formed  in  the  retina,  instead  of  before  it. 
The  condition  is  in  fact  that  of"  short  sight" 
As,  however,  it  is  neither  convenient,  nor 
always  possible,  to  approach  objects  close  to 
the  eye,  it  is  usual  to  remedy  the  defect  by 
the  use  of  glasses,  which,  being  made  concave, 
the  reverse  of  the  too  convex  cornea,  coun- 
teract the  effect  of  the  latter,  by  somewhat 
scattering  the  rays  of  light  before  they  reach 
the  eye.    In  old  age,  generally,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  eye  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
above,  the  cornea  becomes  flattened,  so  that 
instead  uf  collecting  the  rays  too  quickly,  it 
docs  not  collect  them  quickly  enoush,  con- 
sequently, the  distinct  image  they  form,  or 
ou^ht  to  form,  will  fall  rather  behind  the 
retma,  as  at  fig.  B,  8 — and  the  image  in  the 
retina  will  be  indistinct.    To  remedy  this 
defect,  convex  glasses  or  lenses  are  used,  in 
the  form  of  spectacles,  &c.,  as  they  assist 
the  cornea  to  collect  the  rays  more  quickly 
than  in  its  flattened  condition  it  is  capable 
of  doing.    Such  are  the  nature,  causes,  and 
rational  modes  of  correcting  some  of  the  most 
common  derangements  to  which  vision  is 
liable. 

"Vision  may  be  interfered  with  by  causes 
which  obstruct  the  access  of  light  to  the 
nervous  expansion  or  retina,  or  by  those 
connected  with  the  retina  itself,  or  with  its 
ner\'0U8  communications  in  the  brain. — See 
Amaurosis  —  Brain,  In  the  former  case, 
•*  specks,"  or  opacities  on  the  cornea,  opaci- 
ties of  the  lens,  constituting  "  cataract" — 
see  Catarart  —  inflammation,  acute  or 
chronic,  may  be  the  obstructing  causes. 
But,  whatever  the  case,  or  whatever  the 
probable  cause,  when  so  delicate  and  valu- 
able an  organ  as  the  eye  is  concerned,  no 
*ime  should  be  lost  in  suomitting  it  to  proper 


medical  examination.    For  further  infor> 
mation  see  AmawroM — Caiaraei-^Ey«, 
VIS  MEDICATRIX  NATURiE,  Tk^- 

DENCT   TO    HeAXTH,    NaTURAL    PoWBBS  OT 

Kecoveuy,  or  of  Healiko,  are  all  pbiases 
expressive  of  the  same  thias :  of  that  pover 
or  tendency  implanted  in  a  Uving,  orguuzed 
body  by  its  Creator,  to  restore  to  a  state  of 
order,  whatever  portion  of  its  living  orgi- 
nization  may,  by  circumstances,  have  bam 
thrown  into  disorder.    By  disorder,  is  here 
meant  either  what  medical  men  call  "or- 
ganic disease,"  that  is  change  of  stmetoie 
palpable  or  appreciable ;  or  what  ther  ctU 
"  fimctional  duease,"  or  *'  functionu  dis- 
order,"  in  which  the  functions,  of  a  part, 
only  are  afiected,  or  in  which  if  stmctmeii 
altered,  our  means  of  investigation  in  sot 
sufiicient  to  enable  us  to  detect  the  ehan^ 
and  we  can  only  judge  of  the  diseasebjr  its 
frmcttonal  symptoms. 

The  existence    of  a  power  tending  to 
health,  of  a  vis  medicatrix  naturae,  hasbeoi 
recognised  from  the  earliest  thnes ;  but  in 
what  that  power  consists,  medical  menbAve 
never  explained ;  it  is,  probably,  connected 
with  that  principle  of  life  which  idl  created 
things  derive  from  Him  who  made  tben. 
Without  it  the  efforts  of  the  phyndiaor 
surgeon  would  be  futile.    The  ends  of  the 
fractured  bone  might  be  placed  in  apposi- 
tion, the  edges  of  the  wound  drawn  toj^ethen 
but  in  the  absence  of  the  vis  medieatrisi 
they  would  remain  so,  only  so  long  as  it* 
tained  in  place  by  art,  however  long^ 
artificial  restraints  might  be  applied,  i^ 
it  is  that  the  natural  tendency  to  cure  miy 
be  much  weakened — ^may  be  almost  appi- 
rcntly  absent— may  be  vanquished  by  the 
power  of  disease,  and  at  last  is  vanqnished 
by  the  power  of  death ;  but  why  and  hov 
this  is,  we  know  not,  cannot  know  till  wi 
explain  what  that  is  which  we  eaU  **^ 
medicatrix."    Nay,  further,  till  we  explaii 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  disease,  wbj  ^ 
and  all  possess  certain  tendencies  to  disease 
which  may,  sooner  or  later,  according  ai 
they  are  favoured  or  not  by  circumstances, 
show  themselves,  and  overcome  the  natural 
tendencies  to  health  and  order  in  ourn^ 
rial  systems.    These  things  are  conneeleo 
with  the  deeper  arcana  of  our  bdng.  In  thtf 
place  the  question  requires  more  practica' 
consideration.    Notwithstandins  the  reoof- 
nition  of  the  •*  vis  medicatrix    from  the 
earliest  times,  it  has  too  often  been  hxj 
si^ht  of  in  the  treatment  of  disease  asJ 
injury,   especially  in  former  years;  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  acted  as  if  ihej  ^'^ 
the  real  powers  for  restoring  health,  insteac 
of  only  being  the  assistants  of  Uioae  powerfi- 
and  in  this  way  arose  an  artiiiciid,  officious 
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,  of  medicine,  and  a  meddlesome 
f,  from  which  the  worst  results  en- 
The  natural  powers  instead  of  being 
1  were  thwarted,  and  embarrassed  or 
led  ;  if  they  did  ultimately  succeed 
wing  off  the  disease,  or  in  repairing 
jury,  it  only  served  to  prove  what  the 
1  powers  could  do  even  under  such 
(Stances.  In  times  gone  by  a  gun- 
ound  was  treated  with  scalding  oils, 
d,  &c.,  &c.  ;  it  is  now  more  simply 
locessfully  conducted  to  cure  by  the 
'  water  alone.  —  See  Dressing,  To 
wounds,  balsams  and  spirits  of 
I  kinds    were    applied,  which   now 


endowed  with  powers  capable  of  assisting 
th&t  power,  ot  aiding  it  in  the  combat. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  makes  the  above  re- 
marks more  obvious  than  the  circumstances 
which  occur  in  continued  fever.  This 
disease  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  con- 
tinued state  of  disordered  action  in  the 
system,  in  which — although  at  times  the 
powers  seem  to  be  completely  overwhelmed 
— the  tendency  is  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  to  run  a  certain  course,  ending  in 
recovery,  or  in  the  victory  of  the  tendency 
to  health  over  the  acting  causes  of  disorder. 
None,  perhaps,  are  bold  enough  to  profess 
to  cure  a  fever — to  profess  to  remove  the 
the  plain  water  dressing  quickly  and  '  disease  by  active  treatment,  either  directly 
■ly  get  well ;  but,  even  new,  so  strongly  medicinal,  or  otherwise  ;  and  the  man  who 
idea  of  the  healing  power  of  plasters  attempts  it  will  probably  do  so  at  the  peril 
ined  by  the  popular  mind,  that  the  \  of  his  patient.  The  wise  physician  is 
f  a  wound  is  attributed  directly  to  j  content  to  leave  to  the  vis  medicatrix  the 
applications,  which  only  ful&l  the  ;  removal  of  a  disturbance,  for  which  he  can 
ucal  end  of  holding  its  edges  to*  ^  offer  neither  rational  explanation  nor  method 
,  that  is,  of  putting  the  injured  parts  of  direct  cure.  But  if  in  eschewing  all  active 
I  a  position  tliat  the  natural  powers  ,  interference,  he  defers  to  the  power  within, 
Img  can  be  exerted.  j  in  rendering  his  assistance  to  that  power, 

merly,  small-pox,  fever,  and  such  he  fulfils  a  most  important — a  necessary 
%  were  treated  by  stimulants  within,  office,  and  often  assists  to  save  a  life,  which 
'  the  stimulant  action  of  heat  without,  the  unassisted  powers  of  the  body  must 
form  of  hot-rooms,  closed  curtains,  ■  have  lost. 

ads  of  bed-clothes ;  and,  as  the  re-  |  The  office  of  the  physician  in  such  a  case 
f  this,  it  is  not  lon^  since  the  natural  i  is  to  preserve  those  outward  conditions  of 
>  that  would  cure  if  they  were  per-  health,  which  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  pro- 
,  were  weakened  by  indiscriminate  vide  for  himself  when  he  has  health  and 
ig.  Even  now, numbers  in  this  country  strength  to  do  so,  albeit  these  conditions  now 
think  it  possible  to  get  rid  of  any  require  nice  management  The  blood  of 
t  without  dru^.  '  the  fever  patient  is  disordered — poisoned— 

hese  observations,  it  is  not  meant  to  -  the  office  of  the  physician  must  be,  b^  seeing 
1  the  confidence  of  any  in  the  cura-  that  his  patient  draws  pure  air  into  his  lungs, 
■alutary  powers  of  medicines,  which  \  to  facilitate  the  purification  of  the  vital  fluid : 
le  and  real  blessings;  but  it  is  in-  '  the  exhalations  of  the  body  by  the  skin,  &c., 
to  point  out  how,  by  losing  sight  too  are  depraved ;  he  must  see  that  by  the  re- 
of  the  natural  implanted  power  of  mo  vol  of  these,  and  of  all  things  which  can 
ig  and  throwin?  off  disease  possessed  absorb  and  retain  them,  the  diseased  action 
living  body,  injurious  systems  of  is  not  assisted:  the  excretions  into  the 
IS  meddling  prevailed.  Indeed,  it  bowels  are  depraved,  offensive,  morbid ;  the 
%  that  at  present  the  current  has  set  |  due  evacuation  of  these  must  be  attended  to : 
oihgly  the  other  way,  and  many  arc  the  natural  appetite  {|ind  power  of  digestion 
eh  inclined  to  be  altogether  sceptical  is  all  but  annihilated,  but  a  process  is  going 
the  sanative  powers  of  medicine.  '.  on  within,  which  is  consuming,  burning 
t  need  scarcely  be  said,  is  an  extreme  I  up  the  framework,  and  may  come  to  bear 
r  vicious  with  the  other  which  trusted  '  upon  the  vital  tissues  ;  to  prevent  this,  the 
;  alone.  We  know  that  the  vis  medi-  ,  medical  man  must  support  strength  by 
latiirse.the  natural  tendency  to  health,  i  gelatinous  soups,  &c.,  which  pass  easily,  and 

3,  and  will  often  prevail  even  in  the  j  with  little  digestive  effort,  into  the  circula- 
verse  circumstances ;  but  we  also  ,  tion ;  and,  if  the  disease  goes  on,  if  the  "  vis 
hat  it  is  often  weak,  that  it  fails  to  :  medicatrix"  is  still  combatting,  and  requires 
ne,  or  that  whilst  it  is  fighting  the  ,  but  a  little  time  longer,  if  then  all  the  avail- 
its  resources,  its  '*  commissariat,"  :  able  supplies  for  carrying  on  the  ordinary 

processes  of  vital  warmth  &c.,  are  ex- 
hausted, he  must,  with  wine  or  brandy — 
alcoholic  fuel — keep,  almost  artificially,  the 
machinery  at  work.    In  such  offices  as  the 


;ieakf  fails.  In  such  cases  we  know 
■istance  must  be  given  from  without 
le  means,  or  agents,  which  He  who 
kie  one  power  within  the  body,  has 
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above,  and  many  more«  eurelj  there  is 
abundant  room  for  the  skill,  the  judgment, 
the  interference,  of  a  medical  man,  inthout 
his  attempting  to  take  into  his  own  hands 
the  office  of  that  power  which  he  cannot 
supersede,  but  which  he  may  greatly  thwart. 
In  such  a  disease  as  feyer,  it  is  true,  medicine, 
although  often,  or  rather  always,  requisite, 
is  not  so  to  the  same  extent  that  it  is  in  other 
diseases  ;  but  even  in  others,  in  which,  such 
as  neuralgia,  we  can  often  directly  trace  the 
removal  of  the  disorder  to  the  admmistration 
of  the  remedy,  we  can  only  look  upon  the 
power  of  the  latter  as  the  assistant  to  the 
natural  tendency  to  cure.  There  are,  it  is 
certain,  some  diseases,  such  as  cancer,  which 
resist  not  only  all  efforts  for  their  removal 
from  within,  but  all  the  assistance  we  can 
give  by  remedy.  Why  it  is  so,  we  cannot 
tell ;  that  they  arc  thus  *'  incurable,"  is, 
probably,  because  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
remedy  which  might  give  tlie  assistance  to 
the  natural  tendency  to  health,  which  would 
enable  it  to  overcome  the  disease,  just  as 
there  arc  certain  obstinate  ulcers,  or  affec- 
tions of  the  skin,  which  resist  many  modes 
of  treatment,  and  at  last  yield  imder  the 
influence  of  a  particular  remedy — ^but  yet  to 
the  remedy  can  only  be  ascribed  the  power 
of  assisting. 

The  present  subject  has  been  dwelt  upon, 
because,  as  already  observed,  from  the  ex- 
treme which  at  one  time  existed,  of  trusting 
all,  or  to  say  the  least,  too  much  to  medi- 
cines, drugs,  &c.,  there  certainly  has  been  a 
tendency  in  many  to  discard  these  altogether, 
and  to  trust  entirely  to  the  powers,  the  **  vis 
medicatrix  naturae."  As  in  most  other 
things,  in  the  medium  wHl  be  found  the 
best  course;  and  he,  probably,  will  treat 
disease  most  successfully,  who  endeavours, 
ns  in  the  free  ventilation,  &c,  aroimd  the 
fever  patient,  to  put  the  natural  powers  of 
resisting  and  casting  off  disease  in  as  favour- 
able a  position  as  i>ossible ;  who  trusts  those 
powers,  but  yet  watches  their  operations, 
and  who  is  prepared,  with  full  confidence 
in  the  efficacy  of  medicines,  to  use  them 
decidedly  and  actively,  when  rational 
ground  for  doing  so  appears. 

Inhere  has  been,  undoubtedly,  far  too  much 
trusting  to  drugs  alone,  and  far  too  great 
neglect  of  the  general  principles  of  health,  in 
the  treatment  of  disease,  but  it  is  folly  on  that 
account  to  attempt  to  cast  aside  medicines 
xiltogether.  If  the  Author  of  all  things 
implanted  in  the  living  animal  body  a  **  vis 
medicatrix,"  he  also  endowed  other  sub- 
stances with  the  capability  of  assisting  that 
power.  Wc  can  see  how  the  neglect  of  the 
iirst  was  an  error  surely  to  ignore  the  lost 
mu«t  be  so  too.  ( 


\JTB10L.See  Su^tkmrie  Acid  and  S^ 
phateM, 

VOICE,  or  Vocal  Souitd— produced  in 
the  larynx — see  Ltm^y— is  the  endowmeni 
of  animals  generally,  and  differs  from  qwech, 
possessed  by  man  alone ;  the  latter,  phjii- 
cally  speaking,  depending  upon  the  nvms- 
tion  and  action  of  tne  parts  about  the  mouth. 
Crying,  singing,  and  the  sound  of  ^)eecfa, 
all  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  larynx, 
which  partakes  of  the  characters  of  both  i 
wind  and  of  a  stringed  instrument    In 
some  diseases,  the  alteration  in  the  vdee  ii 
very  characteristic.     In  Asiatie  cholera,  it 
acquires  a  Texr  peculiar  pitch ;  in  ooniump- 
tion,  it  is  often  of  a  remarkable  hoUow 
character ;  in  some  forms  of  diseaae,  it  ma} 
be  almost  lost.*  See  Aphonia^ 

Refer  to  Cry  of  ChUdra^^Brndw^  Ahd^ 
fy:,         

VOMITINa— is  the  action  of  diflchargiog 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  throu^  the 
gullet  and  mouth  by  muscular  eifort,  a 
rather  by  a  combination  of  muscular  dbrts. 
Formerly,  it  was  imagined  that  vomitDg 
depended  upon  **  convulsive  "  actioaof  the 
stomach  alone ;  after  that  it  was  thought  that 
the  stomach  was  passive  in  the  act,  and  that 
the  pressure  of  the  muscles  of  the  beDr, 
thrown  into  violent  action,  was  the  sole 
cause ;  it  is  now  well  ascertidned,  that  both 
these  agencies  are  called  into  pUv  vhea 
vomiting  occurs  ;  that  the  stomadi  does,hT 
the  action  of  its  muscular  fibrei,  aiaist  in 
the  expulsion  of  its  contents,  but  that  its 
efforts  are  greatly  aided  by  the  mufclcf  of 
the  abdomen,  including  the  diaphragm.-^ 
Diaphragm,    Every  one  is  conscious,  that 
previous  to  the  act  of  vomiting,  adeepisfpi* 
ration  is  taken ;  by  this  the  diaphragm  i$ 
forced  downwards  towards  the  cavity  of  thf 
abdomen,  and  being  there  fixed,  orrendend 
tense,  by  the  contraction  of  its  own  fibree, 
it  offers  a  fixed  point  of  resistance,  against 
which  the  stomach  can  be  pressed  by  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles  in  the  foRfpi^ 
of  the  abdomen.    At  the  moment  that  thb 
almost  convulsive  pressure  is  exerted  on 
the  stomach,  and  by  the  stomach  on  it*  ^; 
tents,  the  muscular  fibres  at  the  *'  cardiac 
junction  of  the  stomach  with  the  gaUrt^ 
see  Stomach — are  relaxed,  so  as  to  penmt 
of  the  passage  upwards  of  the  mattert  con- 
tained in  its  cavity,  whilst,  atthcsametiDJC, 
the  glottis  is  closed,  so  as  to  protect  the 
larynx  and  air  passages,  as  in  swallowing. 
Vomiting    is    frequently  preceded  by 
nausea — sec  Nausea — but  not  alwava:  pfO" 
bably  it  is  not  so  in  the  vomiting  o^  infants 
which  overfill  their  stomach,  for  nausea  w 
a  sensation  which  causes  uneaainew  w«J 
distress,  and  yet  the  little  creatures  g^ 


*  In  cases  of  aneurism,  or  other  tiimoar  In  tlio  chost,  presiinfr  upon  the  ncrres  which  go  to  forpJy 


mecliAnism  of  th»  volco,  a  remarkable  alK^raMoii  of  int<>ii«tlon  Takes  place.  Rometiinot  accomp^nicil  ^^* 
peculiar  chanjce  In  the  sounds  of  thi?  cou^h.  v^ry  f  i:iiill:»r  to  ihe  physician.  Tlie  pri>ductlon  of  tocaI  f^^y* 
can  now  be  more  easily  understood  and  observtiJ  sincn  the  iniroductiou  of  the  lar>n^»cop8.  See  drr^n  '^ 
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Hj  look  remarkablT  happy  whilst  they 
tliere  their  stomach  of  the  oyerload. 
^min,  some  persons,  especially  dyspeptics, 
josess  the  power  of  Tomiting  at  will,  and 
in,  without  any  feeling  of  nausea,  dis- 
aarge  the  contents  of  the  stomach ;  neither 
i  there  much,  if  any,  feeling  of  nausea  con- 
ected  with  the  Tomiting  which  sometimes 
>Dows  coughing,  sobbing,  &c. 

The  causes  at  Tomiting  are  rery  nume- 
908.  It  mar  depend  on  local  irritation  of  the 
tomach  by  oile,  miwus,&c.,  or  by  indigestible 
ood,  by  medicine,  or  hj  poison ;  it  may  be 
sdted  by  the  mechamcal  effects,  and  pro- 
iiU|r  through  the  intimate  nerrous  com- 
mmeation  in  cough,  hiccup,  sobbing, 
nghing,  &c. ;  it  is  often  sympathetic  with 
md  symptomatic  of  disease  or  accident  in 
firttnt  parts,  or  of  excited  action  in  dis- 
ut  organs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  womb  in 
Mnancy,  or  in  sea-sickness.  Irritating 
V  QcUing  the  throat  likewise  causes  vomit- 
Bff.  In  some  persons,  disagreeable  or  pe- 
(uar  tastes,  smells,  and  eyen  sights  and 
Honds,  will  give  rise  to  Tomiting  ;  mental 
SBOtion  will  produce  it,  and  certain  dru^, 
NKh  as  tartar  emetic,  give  rise  to  it  if  m- 
jceted  into  the  blood.  At  the  onset  of 
mte  disease,  Tomiting  is  a  common  symp- 
tom. When  a  }>erson  becomes  affected  with 
romiting,  it  is  of  course  well  to  keep  these 
fvioas  causes  in  mind  ;  for  though,  in  the 
Bttjority  of  instances  perhaps,  Tomiting  de- 
pends upon  disorder  in  the  stomach  itself, 
R  mast  evidently  be  of  much  consequence 
to  recognise  it  as  symptomatic  of  disease, 
which  is  often  of  a  serious  character. 

When  vomiting  has  been  preceded  by 
•piptoms  of  indigestion,  or  when  it  is  of  a 
Uious  character,  accompanied  with  furred 
toognc,  &c.,  the  probability  is,  that  it  de- 
pends upon  the  presence  of  bile  or  other 
Batters.  In  such  cases,  if  the  natural 
poecss  of  relief  appears  inclined  to  be  suffi- 
ciently energetic,  it  will  be  enough  to  assist 
t drinks  of  tepid- water  or  gruel,  or  of 
nomilc  tea ;  if  the  action  is  not  suffi- 
fient,  an  emetic — see  Emetics— m&y  be  given 
to  falHl  the  natural  indications.  Ihesc 
Utacki  of  spontaneous  vomiting  from  dis- 
wier  of  the  digestive  organs,  arc  frequently 
iccompanicd  with  diarrhcca,  but  when  this 
loes  not  occur,  it  is  generally  advisable  to 
pre  aperient  medicine  in  some  form,  and  as 
be  stomach  often  remains  unsettled,  no- 
hing  seems  sooner  to  restore  it  than  a  few 
ffcrvcwing  draughts,  cither  simple,  or  con- 
fining a  tonic  bitter. — See  Ind'ujcstion. 

Vomiting,  however,  may  continue  from 
imple  irritability  of  system  or  stomach, 
fker  the  irriUition  in  the  latter  organ  has 
»een  removed ;   when  it  does,  means  for 
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allaying  that  irritability  must  be  resorted  to, 
simUar  to  those  employed  when  the  vomiting 
is  the  residt  of  sympathy,  as  it  is  in  preg- 
nancy, &c.,  &c.  In  any  case,  obstinate 
vomiting  is  so  distressing  a  symptom,  and 
one  so  mjurious  to  some  patients,  that  it 
is  desirable  at  all  times  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
For  this  purpose  the  remedies  recommended 
are  very  numerous. 

If  there  is  offending  matter  on  the  sto- 
mach, which  is  the  cause  of  the  vomiting 
it  is  of  course  useless  to  attempt  to  stop 
the  latter  till  the  former  has  been  removed, 
as  adverted  to  above. 

As  general  remedies  in  vomiting,  effer- 
vescing draughts  arc  the  most  safely  usable 
by  an  improfessional  person ;  also  alkalies, 
or  ma^esia,  if  there  is  acidity ;  and  with 
these  It  is  adTisable,  at  times,  to  combine  a 
stimulant,  sal  Tolatile,  or  if  calcined  mag- 
nesia is  used,  a  little  sherry.*  Creasote 
might  be  employed  in  emergency  without 
medical  sanction,  but  certainly  not  prussic 
acid,  which  is  often  so  efficacious  in  proper 
hands.  Besides  internal  remedies,  assis- 
tance may  be  deriTcd  from  external  appli- 
cations, such  as  three  or  four  leeches  to  the 
pit  of  Uie  stomach  if  there  is  much  tender- 
ness, or  a  mustard-plaster  or  blister  ;-|-posi- 
tion  too,  whether  recumbent  or  not,  may 
make  considerable  difference.  It  may  be 
well  not  entirely  to  neglect  the  indication 
of  appetite,  or  of  any  unusual  craving  for 
food  of  a  particular  kind ;  its  gratification 
may  stop  the  symptom.  When  vomiting 
comes  on  without  obvious  cause,  and  when 
it  continues  to  recur,  a  medical  man  should 
be  seen  at  once,  for  it  may  be  symptomatic  of 
serious  disease.  If,  without  obvious  reason,  ic 
happens  shonly  after  a  meal,  andespcciuily 
if  more  than  one  person  is  affected,  the 
possibility  of  poison  is  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Refer  to —  Creasote — Emetics  — 2^'ausea  — 
Poison  — Sea'  Sickness. 

WAISTCOATS,  UNDER.— See  Cloih- 
ing — Flannel —  wash-leather^  d:c, 

WAKEFULNESS.  —  See  Age,  Old — 
Sleept  Sfc, 

AVALKING — is  the  natural  exercise  of 
man,  and  fbr  the  strong  and  healthy  it  is 
the  best.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  debili- 
tated and  of  the  aged,  it  should  not  be  nei:- 
lected  :  no  other  mode  of  exertion  diffuses 
the  blood  and  accelerates  its  circulation 
so  thoroughly  throu;?hout  the  body.  Tn.» 
principal  caution  required  for  such  persons 
is  not  to  continue  their  exercise  till  exhaus- 
tion occurs.  Children  are  not  unfn»quently 
injured  and  weakened  in  constitution  by 
their  daily  exercise  being  a  walk,  too  often 
carried  to  futij^ue,   especially  iu  summer. 


•  Tee  may  he  tH"d  In  some  cn*n.  either  alone  or  with  a  Tittle  phcrry  and  anda  water.  The  most  oh^tlnnto 
mDitinfi;  iia«  aoine(lnie&  b'-en  clieckcd  by  suckinj;  amall  piecei  of  ice.  Twenty  drops  cf  a<>Iatiim  of  niniiuto 
)f  ntorpii  M.  with  thesi.nc  qua'itUy  of  «iiipliuric  eiher,  may  t)e  given  on  •  piece  of  iuinpsQifar.  Thia  hn* 
iMeceiied  wii^n  ail  other  meaiirt  liavo  failed 

t  A  third  uf  a  Krain  of  muriate  or  bydiocli'orate  of  morphia  may  ho  darted  over  the  blistered  sarface,  if 
the  patitfiii  ia  aa  adult. 
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When  attainable,  a  play-ground  in  which 
rest  Hnd  exercise  can  bo  taken  alternately, 
and  at  Avill,  is  much  preferable  to  the 
tbrmer.  Any  unusual  peculiarity  in  walk- 
ing, especially  in  children  or  young  people, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  pass  imnoticcd ; 
it  may  be  the  iixst  indication  of  spine  or  hip- 
disease. 

Ilcfer  to — Exercise. 

WALLS    AND   WALL-PAPERS.— The 

Erincipal  object,  on  the  score  of  health,  to 
c  regarded  in  the  external  walls  of  dwell- 
ings is,  that  they  shall  be  sufficiently  thick 
for  warmth,  and  not  of  such  porous  material 
08  will  too  readily  absorb  or  give  out  mois- 
ture. Some  kinds  of  stone  and  badly-made 
bricks  do  this,  and  render  dwellings  un- 
wholesome. The  defect  of  outer-walls, 
either  as  regards  material  or  thickness,  may 
be  considerably  ameliorated  by  lathing  and 
plastering  within.  In  covering  the  inner 
walls  of  houses  either  with  paint  or  paper, 
too  little  regard,  perhaps,  has  hitherto  been 
paid  to  the  effect  of  the  materials  which 
arc  used  on  health.  Li  another  part  of  this 
work,  it  was  stated  that  colours  containing 
lead  and  arsenic  have  been  found  to  affect 
injuriously  the  occupants  of  rooms  to  the 
walls  of  which  they  have  been  used.  More- 
over, as  light  exerts  so  strong  an  influence 
upon  health,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  wall 
colours,  especially  in  the  variation  from 
light  to  dark,  may  be  found  to  do  the  same. 
Wall-papers  are  of  course  liable  to  the 
same  objections,  and  also  to  another  con- 
nected with  the  size,  by  means  of  which 
they  are  attached.  This  will  be  best  illus- 
trated by  the  following  "  Hints  on  Paper- 
hanging,"  from  a  late  number  of  Household 
Words, 

*•  Many  a  fever  has  been  caused  by  the 
horrible  nuisance  of  corrupt  size  used  in 
paper-hanging  in  bed-rooms.  The  nausea 
which  the  sleeper  is  aware  of  on  waking  in 
the  morning,  in  such  a  case,  should  be  a 
warning  needing  no  repetition.  Down 
should  come  the  whole  paper,  at  any  cost 
or  inconvenience;  for  it  is  an  evil  which 
allows  of  no  tampering.  ITie  careless  deco- 
rator will  say  that  time  will  set  all  right — 
that  the  smell  will  go  off— that  airing  the 
room  well  in  the  day,  and  burning  some 
pungent  thing  or  other  at  night,  in  the  mean- 
time 'will  do  verj'  well.  Il  will  not  do  very 
well ;  for  health,  and  even  life,  may  be  lost 
in  the  interval.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
have  one's  stomach  impaired  for  life,  or  one's 
nerves  shattered,  for  the  sake  of  the  cost  and 
trouble  of  papering  a  room,  or  a  whole 
house,  if  necessary.  The  smell  is  not  the 
grievance,  but  the  token  of  the  grievance. 


we  are  shut  up,  when  this  smell  is  percepubU 
in  our  chambers.    Down  should  come  ^c 
paper ;  and  the  wall  behind  should  be  seriated 
clear  of  every  particle  of  its  last  covcrmg. 
It  is  astonishing  that  so  lazy  a  practice  ts 
that  of  putting  a  new  paper  over  an  old  one 
should  exist  to  the  extent  it  docs.    Now  and 
then  an  incident  occurs  which  shows  the 
effect  of  such  absurd  carelessness.    Not  kmg 
ago,  a  handsome  house  in  London  beoune 
intolerable  to  a  succession  of  residents,  wito 
could  not  endure  a  mysterious  bad  smelJ 
which  pervaded  it  when  shut  up  from  the 
outer  air.     Consultations  were  held  sbont 
drains,  and  all  the  particulars  that  could  be 
thought  of,  and  all  in  vain.     At  Lutaclerer 
yoimg  man,  who  examined  the  home  from 
top   to  bottom,  fixed  his  suspicioiu  on  i 
certain  room,  where  he  inserted  a  small  1I9 
of  glass  in  the  wall.  It  was  presently  coveredi 
and  that  repeatedly,  with  a  sort  of  pntiid 
dew.    The  paper  was  torn  down,  and  behind 
it  was  found  a  mass  of  old  papers,  an  indli 
thick,  stuck  toother  wiUi  their  laven  of 
size,  and  exhibiting  a  spectacle  which  ve 
will  not  sicken  our  readers  by  describing."* 

WALNUTS  — are  about  as  wholesome 
and  unwholesome  as  nuts  generally.  The 
infusion  of  walnut-tree  leaves  hasbeenhighly 
extolled  as  a  remedy  in  scrofula. 

WARM  BATH.— See  Bath. 

AVARM  FLUIDS.-See  DiluenU-Std, 

WARTS— are  enlargements  of  the  papOlc 
of  the  true  skin,  and  thickening  of  the 
covering  epidermis  or  scarf  skin.  Thef 
are  most  usual  in  children,  up  to  a  littk 
beyond  puberty,  and  generally  occur  on  the 
huids,  sometimes  on  the  face.  In  the  latter 
situation,  they  are  better  not  interfered  with 
When  situated  on  the  hands,  they  often 
disappear  of  themselves ;  when  their  removal 
is  desired,  strong  acetic  acid,  applied  ererr 
two  or  three  days,  is  quite  the  best  remedy ; 
caustic,  however,  or  tying,  or  cutting  them 
off,  arc  measures  also  resorted  to.  When 
a  wart  on  the  face,  especially  in  those 
advanced  in  life,  appears  inclined  to  be- 
come ulcerated,  or  irritated,  it  ought  to  be 
shown  to  a  medical  man.  It  may  requii* 
removal,  from  degenerating  into  cancer.f 

Refer  to  Skin, 

WASHING.— See  Ablution, 

WASH  LEATHER,  or  Chamois  Lsath* 
— is  often  serviceable  when  worn  n«^ 
the  skin,  as  an  under  waistcoat,  by  thoN 
subject  to  rheumatism. — ^Rcfcr  to  Rket^ 
tism, 

WASP.— See  Stings. 

WASllNG.— See  Atrophy^Tabes, 

WATER.— This  apparently  simple  fA 
considered  by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the 


llie  grievance  is  animal  putridity,  with  which 

*  Tbe  eTils  resnltlng  ftt>m  the  ate  of  wall  papera  coloured  green  by  preptrsUons  of  sraeoie,  ira  no*  ^ 
come  popularly  notorioat.    See  Arunie,  also  Appendix. 

t  A  few  yean  sjto  the  author  met  with  the  statement  In  a  medlea!  pablleatton,  that  the  admlalatratw 
every  mornbig,  for  three  or  four  weeks,  of  a  teaapoonful  of  ordbiary  carbonate  of  magnesls,  wooM  omlm  u* 
<lisapi>earance  of  warta.    Ho  has  tried  It  in  varloas  instances  with  lacceta. 
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■dcmentaiy  or  simple  bodies,  is  composed  of 

the  two  gMes,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  a 

(tate  of  chemical  combination,  m  the  propor- 

Ibn  of  eight  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 

Utter,  b  J  weight.  Chemists  demonstrate  the 

nseons  composition  of  water  in  two  ways : 

uey  either  decompose  the  fluid  by  means 

of  elsetricity,  and  collect  the  two  gases 

lepsrately,  or  they  form  it  by  causing  the 

two  gases  to  unite  in  proper  proportion. 

Inde^  the  formation  of  water  by  the  union 

of  the  gases,  may  be  witnessed  by  any  one 

ii  the  moisture  evoWed  inside  a  gas  lamp, 

meoosequence  of  the  union  of  the  burning 

kydrogen  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 

iphere. 

Water,  when  perfectly  pure,  is  transparent 
md  colonzless,  without  taste  or  smell.  It 
ftesKS  at  82<»,  and  boils  at  212<»  Fahr.  It 
iiihoweTer,  impossible,  perhaps,  to  procure 
perfeetlT  pure  water,  except  by  the  process 
of  srtincial  distillation ;  even  rain  water, 
vhieh  is  the  purest  natiural  water,  although 
eoIlMted  at  a  distance  from  human  habita- 
tioDS,  is  found  to  contain  traces  of  ammonia, 
•ad  sraietimes  of  nitric  acid ;  if  collected 
anr  dweUinss,  it  is  of  course  liable  to 
eoDtract  mudi  greater  impurity.  Never- 
thdess,  rain  water,  being  the  product  of 
natnnl  distillation,  that  is,  havmc  passed 
into  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  vapour, 
before  its  descent  as  rain  or  snow,  is  free 
from  the  salme  and  other  impregnations 
vliich  it  necessarily  possesses  as  soon  as  it 
bi  come  in  contact  with  the  earth.  It 
voald  require  a  Tolume  fully  to  illustrate 
die  important  necessities  and  expediencies 
vhieh  water  fulfils  to  creation  generally,  and 
to  mia  in  particular.  Three-fourths  of  the 
vrigfat  of  ms  body  is  composed  of  it,  and  a 
^  supply  of  moisture  is  absolutely  requi- 
^  fior  the  performance  of  the  functions  of 
%i  especially  those  of  digestion  and  nutri- 
tini.  As  the  body  is  continually  suffering 
Idn  of  its  water  by  the  action  of  the  kidneys, 
ikin,  lungs,  &c.,  so  it  is  constantly  in  need 
^  pah  supplies.  These  are  furnished, 
pudnly,  by  minks  of  yarious  kinds,  but  also 
h  eonsiderable  quantity  in  the  solid  ali- 
iBent  Wheat  flour  contains  about  14  per 
cc&t  of  water,  fresh  meat  about  75,  and 
cow's  milk  about  87  per  cent.,  and  other 
^l^jss  in  like  proportion. 

With  the  exception  of  air,  no  necessity  of 
'"^'s  UTing  existence,  perhaps,  exercises 
^''ote  powerfril  and  direct  influence  for 
ff^  or  eyil,  than  the  water  he  imbibes ; 
nidirectly,  also,  it  affects  his  moral  con- 
^^tion,  whether  considered  as  abeyeragc,  or 
according  to  its  economic  uses.  Notwith- 
T'^iuiing,  howeyer,  the  acknowledged  utility 
**  crery  way  of  a  free  supply  of  pure  water. 
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it  must  be  considered  not  only  an  anomaly, 
but  a  disgrace  to  the  boasted  ciyiUsation  of 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that 
so  little  attention  has  been  giyen  to  supplyin  g 
the  people  with  this  necessary  of  healthfiu 
existence,  physical  and  moral.  In  their 
proyision  for  water,  the  ancients,  far,  yery 
far,  surpassed  the  modems,  as  the  remains 
of  their  magnificent  aqueducts  testify,  and 
bestowed  great  care  and  expense  on  the 
means  of  procuring  it  pure.  As  stated 
aboye,  rain  or  snow  furnishes  water  freer 
from  impurities  than  that  procured  frt>m 
any  other  source ;  the  absence  of  aJll  saline 
impregnations  especially,  renders  such 
water  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  cleansing 
purposes,  it  dissolyes  soap  easily  and 
readily,  not  curdling  it  as  the  hard  waters 
do.  As  rain  water  is  seldom  used  for  drink- 
ing, on  account  of  its  yapid  taste,  its  haying 
run  off  lead-coyered  room,  is  comparatiyely 
of  less  consequence,  but  as  it  may  be  used 
for  cooking,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
it  may  acquire  poisonous  impregnations  from 
the  aboye  source. 

Rain  water  which  has  descended  upon, 
and  entered  the  earth,  becomes,  as  stated 
aboye,  impregnated  with  impurities  of 
yarious  kinds ;  these  yary  according  to 
circumstances ;  they  are  classed  as  mineraJ, 
or  saline,  and  as  yegetable  or  animal  impuri- 
ties. There  may  also  be  impurities  which 
are  wholly  dissolyed  in  the  fluid,  and  o^crs 
which  are  merely  mechanically  suspended ; 
the  latter  are  capable  of  being  completely 
separated  by  filtration,  the  former  are  not* 

The  most  important  and  generally  abun- 
dant saline  impurity  in  water,  is  the  bicar- 
bonate of  lime,  firam  which  hard  water 
chiefiy  derives  its  character ;  besides  this  salt 
of  lime,  however,  there  are  also  often  present 
bicarbonate  of  magnesia,  and  sulphate  of 
lime,  bicarbonates  of  soda  and  potash,  com- 
mon salt  and  iron;  the  latter  impurity, 
however,  is  not  very  common,  except  In 
mineral  springs ;  when  it  does  occur  in  a 
commonly  used  water,  it  gives  an  inky  taste, 
and  causes  a  yellowish  tinge  in  clothing 
washed  in  it. 

The  earthy  salts,  that  is  those  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  are  the  chief  sources  of  hardness 
in  water ;  excess  of  carbonic  acid  and  the 
presence  of  iron  are  occasional  causes  not 
often  met  with.  Filtering  such  water  does 
not  in  any  way  modify  its  hardness.  When 
the  hardness  of  water  arises  frt>m  excess  of 
carbonic  acid,  exposure  to  the  air  in  great 
measure  removes  the  inconvenience,  and 
also  does  so  slightly  in  water  rendered 
hard  by  the  presence  of  the  bicarbonates  of 
lime  or  magnesia ;  such  waters,  however, 
are  softened  in  some  degree  by  long  boiling, 
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which  eanaes  the  separatioa  of  the  salt  of 
lime  or  magnesia,  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble 
carbonate ;  this  is  in  fact  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  the  crust  or  "  fur"  which  forms 
inside  boUTrs,  kettles,  &c.,  in  districts  where 
the  water  is  hard.  It  is  said  that  whenit  is 
desired  to  remoTe  this  fur,  it  may  be  done 
by  boiling  in  the  vessel  a  solution  of 
muriate  ox  ammonia. 

The  separation  of  the  earthy  salts  may  be 
effectuaUv  accomplished  by  the  process 
patented  by  Dr.  Clazke,  of  Aberdeen. 

This  process  is  based  upon  the  follow- 
ing:— 

The  bicarbonate  of  lime,*  that  is,  lime  in 
combination  with  two  parts  of  carbonic 
acid,  is  soluble  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
water,  and  is  thus  dissolved  in  hard  waters 
generally.  Again,  lime  or  quick-lime, 
which  has  been  entirely  freed  from  carbonic 
acid,  is  also  soluble  in  water— see  Lime — 
but  when  lime  is  in  combination  with  one 
part  only  of  carbonic  acid,  it  is  perfectly 
insoluble,  bein^  then  in  a  state  of  chalk.  It 
will  now  be  evident,  that  if  the  clear  solu- 
tion of  quick-lime,  that  is,  of  lime  without 
any  carbonic  acid  at  all,  is  mixed  in  proper 
proportion  with  water  which  dissolves  lime, 
combined  with  two  parts  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  that  if  that  which  has  no  carbonic  acid 
takes  one  part  from  that  which  has,  an  in- 
soluble carbonate  will  be  formed,  and  fall 
to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  water  free,  or 
nearly  so,  from  lime,  and  thus  the  hardness 
will  be  removed.  The  annexed  will  pro- 
bably make  the  above  somewhat  more  in- 
telligible. 

Iv  Mixed  in  the  weter, 
I  divide    the    Carbonic 

2 1  Acid,  and  form  two 
r  parts  of  insoluble  Car- 

I  j  bonate  of  Lime,  which 
r  Calls  totbeboUom. 


Soluble     ^Lime  .    , 
Bicarbonate  <  Carbonic 
of  Lime.     (     Acid 

Soluble     f 


Quick*  Lime '( 


Liroe 


Those  who  desire  more  information  on 
the  above  important  process,  will  find  it 
detailed  in  the  excellent  report  of  Dr. 
Clarke  given  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioners. The  same  gentleman  speaks 
strongly  of  the  importance  of  a  due  supply 
01  soft-water,  especially  to  the  poorer- 
classes  ;  and  remarks,  that  owing  to  the 
additional  expense  in  soap,  and  to  the  extra 
wear  and  tear  of  clothing  when  the  washing 
is  done  in  hard  water,  habits  of  cleanliness 
are  discouraged  both  as  regards  clothes 
and  person.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  hard 
waters  are  for  more  frequent  either  from 
streams  or  sunk- wells ;  and  that  springs, 


*  As  the  same  demonstration  belongs  to  magnesia, 
wfaleh  is  moreover  much  less  important,  and  leea 
■bandant  than  lime,  the  letter  only  Is  mentioned 
on  account  of  breTitj 
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wpedall J  from  the  tuface  of  hilly  or 
diUating  countries,  are  often  extremely  i 
such  springs  being  in  fsct  supplied 
surfiice  water— that  ia  water  which  hMo 
percolated  through  the  upper  stratBv  • 
has  not  passed  tlmragh  thMe  which  fan 
the  deeper  springs,  with  their  saline,  lii 
and  magnesia  in^tregnations. 

For  purposes  of  drinking  and  oookii 
and  especially  the  farmer,  the  importao 
to  a  population  of  a  due  supply  of  soo 
pure  water,  cannot  be  over  estinu^tecC 
the  water  is  impure,  it  either  injurei  tl 
health,  or  drives  people  to  take  it  in  eoo 
bination,  too  oft^  wi^  spirits,  or  uadc 
other  forms,  and  thus  engenders  habiti  c 
drinking.  It  is,  indeed,  not  improbsblc 
that  many  of  the  artificial  drinks  haue  bee 
resorted  to  solely  as  substitutes  finr  bid 
water.  In  the  choice  or  appreciation  of  i 
drinking-virater,  people  wuC  perhapt,  be 
greatly  guided  m  tneir  judsment  aa  to 
pleasantness  by  the  nature  of  uiat  to  idudi 
they  have  been  accustomed.  Asa geoenl 
rule,  however,  most  people  prefer  a  mtm 
which  contains  a  slight  amount  of  minenl 
ingredient.  Atthe  same  time,  those  who  bave 
habitually  drank  even  very  hard  water,  dc 
not  at  first  relish  that  of  a  softer  chaiacter. 
Water  which  has  been  drawn  for  aome  tine, 
becomes,  as  all  know,  unpleasant  and  npid; 
this  IB  often  accounted  for  by  the  loaa  of 
carbonic  acid,  or  air,  which  moat  mte 
contains  naturally,  but  Br.  Clarke  deaief 
this  cause,  and  attributes  the  chann  to 
increased  temperatiire.  Another,  ana  po- 
bably  more  powerful  cause  of  the  acquired 
unpleasantness  than  either  of  the  sbore^  is 
the  facility  with  which  water  attracta  at- 
mospheric impurities  and  exhalationa,  and 
there  are  geiierally  sufficient  of  these  to  be 
met  with. 

A  small  amoimt  of  mineral  ingredient 
may  not  be,  and  probably  is  not,  injurious ; 
but  water  containing  any  great  amounti 
cannot  be  regularlv  consumed  vrithout  risk 
to  health,  although  more  to  some  constita* 
tions  than  to  others.   It  is  tolerably  ci^taio* 
that  the  origin  of  "  Bronchocelc    is  con 
nected  with  the  presence  of  lime  and  mi^' 
nesia  salts  in  the  waters  of  the  districts  a 
which  the  disease  prevails.   Dr.  Paris  sajs. 
'*  We  have  known  patients  after  drinku^ 
a  glass  of  water,  from  a  sense  of  weight  and 
oppression  atthe  stomach,  at  once  pronounce 
the  existence  of  foreign  ingredienta."  ^ 
Prout  remarks,  "  With  respect  to  watefli 
it  may  be  observed,  that  hard  and  impvi* 
waters  possess  ereat,  and  generally  ««J[ 
unfavourable,  influence  in  urinary  diseases* 
Bad  as  hard  waters  may  be,  those  imi^ 
nated  with  decaying  vegetable  or  aniff* 
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matter  of  an  j  kind,  are  beyond  comnarison 
wone,  and  are  fortUe  aourcea  of  oiBease. 
Indeedi  there  is  erery  evidence  to  show  that 
ferer  may  be  directly  originated  in  a  loca- 
lity, from  the  drinking  water  of  the  inhabi- 
tinta  being  contaminated  with  decaying  sub- 
ttneesv  and  alM>  that  the  predisposition  to 
ittftdLB  of  malignant  cholera  is  greatly  in- 
creaied  thereby.  Dysentery  is  another  dis- 
eue  which  has  often  originated  from  drink- 
ing bad  —  especially  marsh-water.      Such 
vater  often  contain  insects  or  aninudcuhe. 
From  these,  and  from  mechanical  impu- 
rities, it  may,  however,  be  freed  by  fil- 
tntion. — See  Filter,     It  ought  also  to  be 
Raembered,  that  though  the  water  may  be 
good  when  drawn,  if  it  do  preserved  in  bad 
iceeptades,   such  as  butts,  the  wood   of 
vUch  is  decayed,  in  cisterns  lined  with 
iMd,  on  which  the  water  acts — see  Lead — 
(«  where  it   is   exposed  to   contract  im- 
imities  from   the    atmosphere,   a   really 
wholesome  fluid  may  be  converted  into  on 
B&vholesome  or  even  poisonous  one. 

It  is  perhaps  going  too  far  to  say,  that 
anidiDnld  never  dnnk  anything  but  the 
Mtoral  beverage  provided  for  him ;  that  it 
ii  the  only  molesome,  regtdar  drink  of 
beilthy  men,  is  certain,  but  to  contend  that 
it  sever  should  be  varied,  is  inconsistent 
^ndi  the  law  which  seems  so  general,  that 
diaage  vrithin  certain  limits  is  more  bene- 
jkial  than  unvarying  uniformity.  Moreover, 
if  water  bo  the  most  abundant  natural  bcve- 
n9e,milkand  vegetable  juicesfumibh  others 
is  great  abundance,  and  there  can  be  no  qucs- 
tioii  that  tea  and  coffee  are  providential  pro- 
^irions  for  man's  health  and  comfort. — 
Bcfiv  to — Tea — StimiUants,  Src.  At  what- 
ever other  times  water  is  drank,  and  in 
whatever  proportion  to  other  beverages,  it 
is  sever  more  beneficial  to  the  majority  of 
people  than  on  first  rising  in  the  morning ; 
fhei,  a  draught  of  pure  fresh-drawn  water 
i<  a  most  admirable  persistent  tonic,  which 
^J  be  continued  a  life  through ;  it  has, 
^the  advantage  of  stimulating  the  bowels, 
^ tttiits  to  keep  them  open.  Some  few  pcr- 
"on>  of  weak  digestive  and  nervous  power, 
cuuiot  tiJc*/  a  large  draught  though  they 
^  a  imall  one.  Another  most  wholesome 
penod  for  a  good  draught  of  water,  wita 
Pttwms  of  tolerably  good  nervous  power,  is 
Itui  before  dinner.  Many,  however,  commit 
^  enor  of  drinking  water  too  largely  with 
^heir  meals.  This  acts  injuriously  by  wash- 
^  down  the  food  insufiiciently  masticated, 
^  giving  a  sort  of  artificial  appetite,  so 
!^  more  than  enough  is  consumed,  and 
''Qveii  digestion  by  lowering  the  tempera- 
^^  of  the  stomach.  Too  large  a  draught 
^  cold  water  when  the  body  is  heated — 


especially  if  exhausted — it  is  well  kno\%-n 
is  apt  to  prove  serious,  perhaps  fisital.-»8ee 
Shock,  In  disease,  both  as  an  external 
application — see  Ablution — AfUsion^  j-0. — 
and  as  an  internal  remedy,  water  is  most 
valuable;  and,  indeed,  in  febrile  diseases 
attended  vrith  much  thirst,  may  be  allowed 
largely  virith  the  greatest  benefit.  More- 
over, pure  cold  water  is  generally  preferred, 
at  least  for  a  time,  to  all  the  artificial 
drinks.  There  is  among  the  poor,  and  even 
among  others,  an  unaccountable  prejudice 
against  allowing  the  sick  to  dnnk  cold 
water.  There  need  be  no  fear  when  it  is 
craved  by  feverish  thirst,  indeed  few  febri- 
fuges excel  it  as  a  remedy. 

In  conclusion,  other  sanitary  arrange- 
ments and  regulations  are  comparatively 
useless,  without  a  good  and  easily  accessible 
supply  of  pure  water ;  v^thout  it,  cleanliness 
in  person,  or  clothes,  or  house,  is  impossi- 
ble ;  sewerage  arrangements  cannot  be  pro- 
perly carried  out,  and,  in  short,  weltare, 
t>othphvsical  and  moral,  it  might  be  said 
spiritual,  depends  upon  it. 

Refer  to — Diluents  —  Batht  —  Cold^Heat 
— also  to  sanitary  articles  generally. 

WATERS,  MINERAL.  — A  mineral 
water  is  one  which  difiers  from  the  fluid  as 
it  usually  flows  from  the  earth,  in  possessing, 
naturally,  sensible  taste  or  smell,  or  a 
higher  temperature  than  ordinary. 

Mineral  waters  are  usually  divided  into 
Saline—  Chalvbeate — Sulphureous  —  Aci- 
dulous—and \lot.  The  principal  mineral 
springs  in  Britain  are  adverted  to  under 
separate  icicles  in  the  present  work ;  those 
who  desin  more  information  will  find  it  in 
the  useful  publications  of  Mr.  I^ee  on  the 
Watering  Places,  Baths,  &c.,  of  both  this 
country'  and  the  continent.* 

WA'rERpBEDS  ahd  CUSniONS.— See 
Bed^  Elastic, 

WATER-DRESSING.— See  Dressing. 

WATER-BRASH— Pyrosis.— Is  a  dis- 
order characterized  by  copious  vomiting  of 
clear  fiuid— either  sourish  or  tasteless— 
from  the  stomach.  It  is  a  frequent  accom- 
paniment of  chronic  indigestion,  and  those 
who  live  much  on  innutrilive  vegetable  food 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  it.  Before  the  fluid 
is  brought  up,  there  is  often  pain,  more  or 
less  severe,  experienced  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomacK  Improved  diet,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  indigestion  generally,  are  the  most 
suitable  measures.  TJnder  article  "  Saliva," 
an  affection  which  is  generoUy  conlbimded 
with  water-brash  is  alluded  to.t 

Refer  to — Indiqestinn . 

WATER  IN  THE  CHEST— is  the  ( ffu- 
sion  or  throvnng  out  of  the  watery  or  sei  cnii 
portion  of  the  blood  into  the  cnyitj  of  thu 


*  BNAppaidIa.-HMUh  Reeorts.  ^    ,        ^.  _.        -    .         «r.-.. 

,^  t  The  fbUowing  nn  be  highly  reoMnmeoded  to  thoee  who  rafliBr  from  this  oonojliig  affeetlon  : -White 
^^^•Ih.  13  crolos :  uomMle  powdei.  6  grains— mix.    The  powder  to  tie  takea  twice  a  oaj  in  a  liuie  nniik. 
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pleura  between  the  lungs— see  Lungt^taid 
ribs.  Such  an  occurrence  may  be  the  effect 
of  two  different  causes;  the  most  usual, 
especially  when  the  water  forms  rapidly, 
bemg  inflammation  of  the  pleural  coyering 
of  the  lungs,  or  pleurisy. — See  In/lamnuUion, 
In  this  case  the  effusion  of  fluid  is  usually 
confined  to  one  side  of  the  chest 

Water  in  the  chesu  howeyer.  especially 
in  the  aged,  may  be  caused  by  affection  of 
the  heart  or  limgs,  and  obstructed  circida- 
tion,  in  which  case  it  often  occurs  on 
both  sides,  and  is  accompanied  with  other 
dropsicid  symptoms. —  See  Dropsy,  The 
difliculty  ol  breathing,  caused  by  a  collec- 
tion of  water  in  the  chest,  is  often  extremely 
distressing,  and  is  liable  to  be  aggrayated  or 
relieyed  by  particular  positions  of  the  body. 
When  the  effusion  is  large,  it  yery  percep- 
tibly bulges  out  the  side  on  wluch  it  is 
situated.  ^Vhen  there  is  air  as  well  as  fluid 
in  the  cayity,  slight  shaking  of  the  body 
causes  a  yery  audible  splashing  sound. 
These  symptoms,  howeyer,  more  generally 
follow  after  pleurisy. 

It  is  not  likely  that  an  unprofessional 
person  could  detect  the  presence  of  water 
in  the  chest ;  suspicion  of  such  being  the 
case,  should  at  once  cause  proper  medical 
assistance  to  be  sought;  in  the  meantime, 
the  palliative  remedies  reconunended  in 
**  Dropsy,"  may  be  resorted  to,  and  if  the 
breathing  is  very  distressing,  and  the  patient 
not  yery  debilitated,  a  large  blister  may  be 
applied  over  the  chest,  as  a  means  of  afford- 
ing temporary  relief. 

Refer  to — Dropsy — Lungs — Inflammation, 

WATER  IN  THE  HEAD.-Jfeee  Brain. 

WATERSTROKE.  —  A  rare  form  of 
**  water  in  the  head,"  characterized  by  its 
very  sudden  development.  It  has  invaria- 
bly proved  fatal. — Refer  to  Brain, 

WAX — ^is  a  secretion  of  the  bee,  formed 
from  the  sugar  which  it  collects,  or  with 
which  it  may  be  fed,  and  is  not,  as  usually 
has  been  imagined,  formed  from  the  pollen 
or  flower-dust.  When  first  formea  it  is 
said  to  be  quite  white,  becoming  yellow 
from  contact  with  the  honey.  In  this  yellow 
condition  it  is,  when  the  combs  are  melted 
together,  the  common  bees*-wcjE  of  the 
shops.  It  is,  however,  purified  and  bleached 
for  medicinal  purposes,  and  is  then  gene- 
rally met  with  m  the  form  of  round  white 
CAkes.  Wax  is  now  only  used  in  medicine 
in  the  formation  of,  and  for  giving  consist- 
ence to,  plasters,  ointments,  &c.* 

^VEANING.  — The  weaning  of  infants 
must  depend  upon  two  considerations,  the 
condition  and  health  of  the  mother  or 
nurse,  and  the  age  of  the  child.  If  the 
mother  be  in  such  a  condition  of  health  that 


•he  cannot  nurse  her  in£ant,  with  benefit 
either  to  herself  or  it,  weaning  of  conrse 
must  take  place  at  once ;  but  in  the  gen^ 
rality  of  cases,  the  proper  time  is  about  the 
ninth  or  tenth*  month,  when  the  first  finir 
teeth  haye  appeared.    Indeed,  the  derelop- 
ment  of  the  teeth  may  be  tdien  as  the  signal 
that  other  food  is  required ;  if,  there&v. 
their  appearance  is  delayed,  suckling  may 
in  most  instances  be   prolonged,  for  the 
reason,  that  the  late  appearance  of  the  teeth 
is  frequently  associated  with  delicscy  of 
constitution,  and  then  it  is  desirable  for  the 
child  to  be  kept  longer  at  the  breast 

Previous  to  weaning,  the  child  should  be 
gradually  accustomed  to  other  food.   It  ii 
desirable  for  weaning  to  take  idace  in  line 
weather,  when  the  imant  can  be  carried  t 
good  deal  out  of  doors.    Should  disorder  of 
the  bowels  or  other  symptoms  of  tUnai 
arise,  it  must  be  managed  as  recommeDded 
under  article   **  Chil(£en,**  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred. 
Refer  also  Xo—Kurse. 
WEATHER.— See  CUmat^^Seasm^ 
WEEPING  EYE— is  the  flow  of  tens 
oyer  the  cheek,  in  consequence  of  the  lachij- 
mal  sac  and  passage  mto  the  now  being 
obstructed. 
Refer  to — Eye. 

WEIGHTS  AND  SCALES— art  nort 
necessary  adjuncts  to  the  domestic  labonr 
tory,  &c.  Ab  all,  probably,  are  awve,  the 
weights  used  in  the  dispenaing  of  medicina 
are  special  for  the  purpose,  constitatiBg 
apothecaries  weight  In  apothecaries  woght 
the  pound  and  ounce  are  the  same  m  in 
Troy  weight  j-that  is  to  say,  the  pound  coo- 
tains  5760  grains,  or  twelvo  ounces  <rf  480 
grains  each.  Instead,  however,  of  the  oioce 
being  divided  into  pennyweights,  it  i> 
dividedinto  eight  drachmsor  drams,  of  siztr 
grains  each,  each  dram  containing  three 
scruples  of  twenty  grains  eadi.  The  fol- 
lowing table  illustrates  these  divisions,  ind 
also  the  peculiar  signs  of  the  various  divi- 
sions employed  by  medical  men  i — 

SjrmboL  GnJ* 

One  poimd     .     .     ft  .  12  ounces   5760 

One  ounce      ..§1.8  drams     480 

One  drachm  or  dram  3  i  •     3  scruples    60 

One  scruple    .     .     3i .  20  grains   .   ^ 

One  grain  .     .     .    gr.  i 

The  weiffht  itself  is  simply  signed  thoi* 

J  ;  the  admtional  mark  ^us,*  Ji,  stands  for 

one,  or  thus  for  Jij  ;  so  with  grains,  it  ^ 

gr.  i,  or  g[r.  ij,  or  gr.  iii,  as  the  case  mafbe. 

When  it  is  desired  to  express  half  a  v^^ 

it  is  written  thus,  5  ss,  or  Qn.  The  weight> 

themselves  are  always  made  of  brass,  th* 

grains  in  thin  plates  stamfied  with  as  vu^l 

dots  as  they  weigh   grains,  the  hesTier 


*  Wax  is  Bometlmes  nted  In  the  form  of  what  Ig  known  as  "  wax  drsaaing,**  wlmi  It  Is  tlioagW^"''' 
able  entirely  to  exclude  the  atnnoepherlo  air  from  the  sarfaoe  of  a  aora. 
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Ith  the  character  of  each :  weights, 
re  made,  the  grains  with  the  num- 
;iires,  and  the  others  with  both 
1  the  name  legibly  stamped  upon 
aprofessional  persons,  who  may 
wno  may  become  confused  with 
4Sters,  will  find  it  more  advan- 
provide  themselves  with  weights 
er  kind. 

les  employed  for  dispensins  medi- 
eneralty  of  brass,  and  should  be  of 
mt  small  size,  care  being  taken  to 
Jiat  they  weigh  true.  Jitter  these 
e  been  used,  they  should  always 
riped,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to 
trroded.  On  account  of  this  ten- 
e  scale  "pans"  are  sometimes 
iss,  and  also  of  the  metal  platinum ; 
inner  are  of  course  liable  to  get 
id  the  latter  are  yery  expensive, 
e  requisite ;  the  brass  are  perfectly 
virith  the  most  ordinary  care. 
-The  popular  name  for  a  tumoui^ 
when  situated  about  the  throat. 
nour. 

T. — See  Bread — Grains^  <fe«r. 
. — See  Milk. 
2-LEG.— See  Leg, 
S-SWELLING.— See  Kjiee, 
IS — called  by  medical  men  Leu- 
-This    extremely    common    and 
oe  female  discharge  may  occur  in 
of  constitutional  conditions  and 
Qces,  but  more  generally  it  is  as- 
rith  general  debility*  and  almost 
)0,  if  it  has  continued  profuse  for 
1  of  time.     For  the  latter  reason, 
lot,  as  too  often  is  the  case,  to  be 
for  not  only  may  the  constitution, 
d  health  and  strength,  be  fatally 
r  it,  but  a  comparatively  mild  and 
moveable   affection,  may  be  con- 
0  one  ot  an  inveterate  and  serious 

)ortance  of  these  remarks  may  be 
when  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Ash  well, 
highest  authorities  on  these  sub- 
,  **  Of  all  the  diseases  peculiar  to 
here  is  none  so  common.  Few 
^omen,  particularly  if  they  are 
3scape  its  attacks."  By  the  same 
the  varieties  of  the  affection  are 
ito  the  mild,  acute  form,  accom- 
ith  more  or  less  inflammatory 
the  chronic  and  inveterate  or 
r  established  leucorrhtca ;  and  the 
mptomatic  of  other  diseases,  as  of 
••  &c. 

e  or  inflammatory  form  of  "  whites" 
)  in  those  who  are  in  tolerable 
le  symptoms  being  so  mild  that 
ither  unattended  to,  or  are  quickly 


removed  by  rest  in  every  sense  of  th(« 
word,  local  and  eeneral,  by  cleanliness,  and 
by  such  antipmogistic  means  as  reduced 
diet  and  gentle  aperients,  especially  mild 
salines,  vinth  perhaps  one  or  two  doses  of 
grey  powder,  at  beatime. 

In  those  of  plethoric  habit,  especially  in 
the  middle  periods  of  life,  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  may  be  of  greater  severity, 
requirine  the  above  treatment  to  be  more 
vigorously  carried  out,  and  combined  v^th 
fomentation,  hip-baths,  and  leeches ;  at  the 
same  time,  in  such  cases,  whether  mild  or 
severe,  it  will  be  advisable  both  to  cleanse 
and  soothe  the  internal  parts,  by  the  use 
of  tepid  water  and  a  syrmge.  When  any 
inflammatory  symptoms  have  disappeared, 
some  astringent  wash  may  be  substituted  for 
the  simple  water,  and  used  either  cold  or 
tepid,  vnuchever  appears  to  be  most  bene- 
ficial. Some  of  the  forms  of  lead  lotion — 
see  Lead — answer  well ;  or  one  made  vrith 
five  or  six  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  the 
ounce  of  water ;  or  an  alum  wash  in  similar 
proportions  to  the  last,  or  decoction  of  oak 
bark,  or  of  green  tea ;  in  short,  any  mild 
astringent,  it  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, mat  in  all  cases,  the  strictest  cleanliness 
is  absolutely  requisite,  both  as  prevention 
and  cure,  indeed,  the  neglect  of  tliis  is  one 
of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  the  disease. 
When  whites  occur  in  a  weak  individual, 
they  may,  being  unaccompanied  with  any 
inflammatory  action,  require  the  use  of 
astringents  from  the  first,  with  tonics, 
mineral  acid,  quinine  fand  iron  with  good 
diet,  and  >vine,  or  malt  liquor,  probably  also 
tepid  or  cold  salt  water  hip-baths.  The 
bowels  in  all  such  coses  require  strict  atten- 
tion, and  should  be  regulated  by  castor-oil, 
rhubarb  and  magnesia,  or  by  cool  clysters. 
In  tolerably  strong  habits,  small  doses  of 
Epsom  salts,  in  combination  virith  sulphuric 
acid,  answers  extremely  well.  Due  attention 
should  of  course  be  given  to  exercise,  and 
rest  at  night  must  be  taken  upon  a  hard 
bed. 

In  the  milder  attacks  oflcucorrhiea,  a  little 
well  applied  domestic  management  will  often 
be  sufficient  to  remove  the  symptoms,  but 
when  these  become  in  the  least  urgent,  a 
medical  man  ought  to  be  consulted,  before 
the  disease  becomes  habitually  local:  to 
allow  of  its  continuance,  from,  motives  of 
mistaken  delicacy,  or  from  carelessness,  is 
a  serious,  it  may  be  a  fatal  mistake  ;  for,  as 
stated  above,  its  continuance  gradually 
undermines  the  powers  of  the  constitution, 
and  dropsy,  consumption,  and  other  diseases 
of  debility,  may  be  originated  in  conse- 
quence. Moreover,  when  family  is  desired, 
the  wish  is  not  so  likely  to  be  accomDliahed 

oood  tnmoars  to  oommnn  on  tbe  heai  arc  also  In  s^me  parts  called  wens. 

lU  ot  bebeeiiiie,  «  tonic  remedy,  i«  by  tome  thougUt  tu  be  specially  useful  In  the  treatment  of 
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as  long  as  the  discharge  eontiniies,  and 
miscarriaAe  is  more  liable  to  oocur.  The 
ordinarTninction  of  menstruation,  moreoyer, 
is  apt  to  become  deranged. — See  Meftstma- 
lion. 

As  a  further  reason  for  submitting  eon- 
tinrued  or  severe  cases  of  the  affection  in  ques- 
tion to  the  care  of  medical  men,  is  the  fact 
of  the  white  discharge  b^ng  at  times  symp- 
tomatic   of   disease   connected   with    the 
womb.    Sometimes,  howeyer,  it  is  the  result 
of  irritations  in  the  bowels,  caused  by  accu- 
mulations in  them,  and  sometimes  by  worms. 
To  sum  up,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
the  disease  is  often  the  result  of  neglect,  and 
want  of  sufficient  cleanliness ;  that  it  may 
occur  in  a  form  more  or  less  inflammatory, 
when  it  requires  soothing  remedies;  that 
after    the   inflammatory  stage,   and  often 
without  it,  especially  in  the  debilitated,  it 
requires  astringent  and   tonic    treatment, 
ratner  than  relaxing  ;  that  if  neglected,  it 
is  liable  to  become  an  obstinate  disorder, 
and,  by  its  continuance,  seriously  to  injure 
the  constitution,  and  that  it  may  be  s^p- 
tomatic.    Lastly,  that  in  all  but  the  mildest 
cases,  the  nature  of  the  disease  requires 
proper  medical  treatment,  and  perfect  rest 
m  every  sense.    This  article  cannot  be  con- 
cluded without  the  fact  being  alluded  to, 
that  the  occurrence  of  the  msease  in  its 
aggravated  form,  and  the  occasional  conse- 
quences it  then  gives  rise  to,  have  been  the 
means  of  raising  imfounded  suspicions  of 
moral  impurity,   and  of  creating  discord 
where  it  ought  not  to  exist.    Never  ought 
such  ideas  to  be  entertained  for  one  moment 
in  the  mind,  still  less  given  in  words,  except 
when  based  upon  the  careful  examinations 
and  opinions  of  more  than  one  medical  man. 
Refer  to  Menatruation, 
^VHITEWASHING-by  means  of  lime, 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  general 
household  purification  which  it  is  possible 
to  employ,  especially  on  the  large  scale  on 
which  such  purification  is  often  required  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes,  particu- 
larly in  towns.     Lime  absorbs  powerfully 
the  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
in  this,  and  probably  in  other  ways,  tends 
ereatly  to  remove  the  most  fertile  sources  of 
disease. 

The  effect  of  whitewashing  with  lime  in 
this  way,  could  not  be  more  strikingly  shown 
than  it  was  in  one  of  the  recent  epidemics 
of  fever  in  Edinburgh.  According  to  3k£r. 
Ilamsay's  Report  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Police,  **  The  business  of  whitewashing  was 
commenced  on  the  14th  of  September,  and 
continued  to  the  30th  of  October,  and  less 


washed — 

**690  staircases, 

1531  passages, 

2120  apartments,  exclusive  of 

1212  places  cleaned  previous  to  tbit 
date,  makmg  a  total  of  6653  different  pbca, 
at  a  total  expense  of  £77."  Mr.  Bamny 
further  states,  **The  effect  of  these  )am- 
washings  on  the  epidemic  has  been  matter 
of  great  interest  to  myself;  and  I  hiTe 
watched  with  the  most  anxious  care  to 
ascertain  whether  any  new  cases  of  ferer 
occurred  in  dwellings  previously  subjected 
to  purification ;  and  I  have  pleasure  in  sit- 
ing,  that  out  of  a  great  number  of  caan 
reported  to  me,  wim  two  exceptions,  the 
whole  turned  out  to  be  cases  of  relapse." 

Beyond  these,  Mr.  Ramsay  failed  to  dis- 
cover any  other  cases.  The  above  is  strong 
evidence.  It  mi^ht  render  it  a  question  for 
boards  of  guardians  and  others,  whether, 
to  supply  gratuitously  every  neoessitoui 
occupier  of  a  house  with  lime  sufficiect  to 
whitewash  once,  if  not  twice  a  year,  might 
not  be  real  economy,  and  dimmish  poor- 
rates,  as  well  as  ^sease.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  pointed  out,  that  free  light,  and  light- 
coloured  walls,  tend  to  promote  health ;  in 
this  way,  the  white  colour  of  lime-wash 
must  be  an  additional  counter-agest  to 
causes  of  disease. 
Refer  to  Houses— Lighi-^WaUt, 
AVHITLOW— is  abscess  of  a  finger  or 
thumb,  but  in  this  situation  is  rendered 
extremely  distressing,  and  even  serioas,  as 
regards  Uie  use  of  tiie  member,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  matter  beine  generally  confined 
by  the  firm  skin,  and  supjiacent  firm  fascic 
or  fibrous  membranes  which  are  connected 
with  the  tendons,  by  means  of  which  the 
fingers  are  moved,  ^e  matter  often  has 
great  difficulty  of  reaching  to  the  surface,and 
of  being  discharged,  and  probably  lies  n^t 
the  bone.  The  consequence  of  all  this, 
especially  if  the  inflammation  is  very  acute, 
is  to  give  rise  to  disease  of  the  bone,  or  to  mor- 
tification of  the  finger  generally;  in  either 
case,  the  member  is  rendered  vrorse  than 
useless,  or  requires  amputation.  Whitlows 
are  certainly  more  common  in  those  who 
emnloy  their  hands  in  hard  labour,  also  in 
cooks  and  individuals  who  are  exposed  to 
wounds  from  bones,  &c. 

The  symptoms  are  deep-seated  throbUog 
pain  in  the  afilected  member,  which  con- 
tinues increasing  till  it  becomes  abnost 
intolerable,  the  finger  feels  **  ready  to  bun^ 
and  if  examined,  the  skin  is  found  tensP 
and  hard,  and  more  or  less  inflamed.  " 
nothing  be  done  to  remedy  this  state  of 


thin^,  the  symptoms  increase,  the  wi 


holtf 


extensively  up  to  the  14th  of  December,"  ^  ,   ^_ ^ 

during  wmch  period,  he  states  there  were  |  arm  Is  affected,  u  more  or  less  swollen  and 
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iaiamed,  etpeoiallj  in  the  coarse  of  the 
UMorbent  vessels — see  Absorbent— uid  the 
glands  in  the  arm-pit  are  swollen  and  pain- 
ul.  At  last  the  matter  finds  exit  some- 
vfaere  by  the  skin  being  ulcerated,  not 
iBfreqnently  about  the  nail.  When  this 
isppens,  there  is  relief  to  the  severe  symp- 
oms,  but  probably  so  much  mischief  has 
eea  done  to  the  member,  that  the  results 
bore  described — ^mortification  or  death  of 
i»  bone  and  the  finger — occur,  and  it  is 
Nt  To  prevent  such  a  serious  conse- 
oence,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  active 
leasuree  should  at  once  be  resorted  to,  and 
le  case  seen  by  a  medical  man  as  soon  as 
OMtble, 

On  the  first  symptoms  of  whitlow  occur- 
Bg,  however,  the  disease  may  in  some  cases 
»  arrested  at  once,  by  thoroughly  rubbing 
rer  the  whole  of  the  affected  member  with 
mar  caustic.  This  proceeding,  however, 
ost  bo  resorted  to  at  once,  and  accompanied 
ith  reduced  diet  and  active  purging,  blue 
11  and  black  draught.  It  must  be  con- 
Bsed,  too,  it  is  more  efficacious  in  those  the 
in  of  whose  fingers  has  not  been  hardened 
f  labour,  and  in  whom  the  disease  is  gene- 
11 J  least  severe.  Quite  the  most  efficacious 
!Ooeeding  in  whitlow,  when  there  is  evi- 
nce of  matter  having  formed — see  In/lam- 
ation — Pus — is  to  lay  open  the  finger  down 

the  bone,  by  means  of  a  lancet  or  knife ; 
Is  piroceeding,  of  course,  ought  to  be  done 
r  A  medical  man  if  possible,  but,  \mder 
reumstances,  it  might  be  resorted  to  by 
1  unprofesnional  person.  It  is  certainly 
teaded  with  great  momentary  pain,  but 
rea  otherwise  very  great  relief^  and  often 
res  a  finger ;  after  it  is  done,  the  ordinary 
iatment  of  abscess,  poultice  and  water 
easing,  will  be  requisite.  When  irom, 
aidi^  on  the  part  of  a  patient — although 
loro&rm  might  certainly  be  used— or 
Iter  cause,  a  whitlow  is  not  opened  earlv, 
s  camly  proceeding  is  to  poultice  assiduously 
1  the  matter  finds  vent,  to  support  the 
nd  and  arm  in  a  sling,  to  regulate  the 
welst  and  to  soothe  the  excessive  suffering 
-  opiates.  After  the  matter  is  discharged, 
altioe  for  a  short  time,  followed  by  water 
easing,  will  be  most  suitable,  if  the  finger 
saved .  In  some  of  these  cases,  the  simple 
ultice  or  water  requires  shortly  to  be 
changed  for  a  more  stimulating  and 
trinffent  application.  None  answers  better 
aa  tincture  of  myrrh,  in  the  proportions 

firom  two  drachms  to  one  ounce  to  the 
ilf-pint  of  water. 

'WtLLOW-BARK.— See  Salicine. 
WIND.-- See  Flatulence, 
WIND-PIPE.— See  Lungt. 
WINE--strictly  sx>eaking,    is   the   fer- 


mented juice  oi  the  grape  alone  It,  or 
rather  shexry  wine  only,  is  used  medicinally 
to  form  a  vinous  tincture,  or  *'wine"  ot 
various  drugs.  The  most  commonly  \xsed 
preparations  are  the  wines  of  aloes,  of  anti- 
mony, of  colchicum,  of  ipecacuanha,  and  of 
opium.— See  Articles,  Tor  the  dietetic  pro- 
perties and  uses  of  wines,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Stimulants, 
WISDOM-TOOTH.— See  Teeth, 
WOMB  —  in  medicinal  language  the 
Uterus,  This  most  important  orsan  is,  in 
its  ordinanr  condition,  situated  in  me  cavity 
of  the  pelvis,  but  when  distended,  as  in 
pregnancy,  it  rises  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen. — See  Abdomen,  Somewhat  tri- 
an^^ar  in  form,  it  is  covered  by  the  genera^ 
linmg  membrane  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis, 
the  peritoneum,  and  is  held  in  its  place  by 
various  ligaments.  The  affections  of  the 
womb  may  be  considered  as  those  which  are 
connected  with  the  state  of  pregnancy. — 
see  Pregnancy — and  those  which  are  not 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  liable,  though  rarch', 
to  be  the  scat  of  inflammation,  the  affection 
being  characterized  by  the  usual  svmptoms 
of  inflammation  local  and  constitutional, 
and  requiring  the  same  management  as  in 
flammatory  affection — peritomtis  —  of  the 
bowels  generally.  Congestion  of  blood, 
enlargements,  tumour,  and  polypus ;  diseases 
of  its  neck,  including  cancer,  &c.,  are  among 
the  affections  to  which  the  womb  is  liable. 
It  is  also  exposed  to  displacements,  dislo- 
cations as  it  were,  from  before  backwards, 
or  the  reverse ;  and  likewise  to  coming  or 
*<  faUinff"  down,  or  as  it  is  called  "  pro- 
lapsus.* The  latter  occurrence  is  the  most 
usual  after  the  time  of  child-bearing  is 
past,  in  women  who  have  borne  large  fami- 
lies, and  especially  in  those  who  have 
neglected  themscUcs  after  confinement,  by 
getting  up  too  soon ;  it  is  therefore  a  fre- 
quent complaint  among  the  lower  orders, 
who  are  in  a  measure  forced  to  neglect 
themselves  under  the  circumstances.  The 
falling,  or  prolapsus,  of  the  womb  is  per- 
mitted by  general  laxity  of  the  parts,  but 
especially  of  the  ligaments  which  ought  to 
retain  the  organ  m  place ;  it  is  mrther 
aggravated  by  the  congested  and  enlaiged 
state  of  it,  which  thence  results.  Such 
a  state  of  matters  cannot  be  too  soon 
rectified,  and  by  all  means  ought  to  be 
placed  imder  the  management  of  a  medi- 
cal man,  who  will  recommend  such  an 
one  of  the  various  instruments  contrived 
for  such  cases,  as  may  appear  most  suitable. 
In  the  meanwhile,  rest  in  the  horizontal 
posture,  and  general  soothins  treatment,  are 
the  best  palliatives ;  and  if,  in  the  mean- 
time, circumstances  render  it  impossible  for 
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the  indiyidual  to  remain  qtdet,  comfort  will 
be  derived  from  the  use  of  such  a  bandage 
as  represented  in  article  '*  Prolapsus." 
The  omer  displacements  of  the  womb,  back- 
wards or  forwards,  are  more  usual  in  its 
enlarged  condition ;  in  pregnancy  especially, 
the  former  is  often  the  result  of  permittixig 
the  bladder  to  become  imduly  distended,  so 
that  by  its  weight  it  presses  the  womb  out 
of  place,  and  mto  such  a  position  that  it 
cannot  easily  recover  itself.  In  these,  and 
indeed  in  all  affections  of  this  organ,  the 
assistance  of  a  medical  man  cannot  be  too 
soon  procured ;  domestic  treatment  can  do 
little  or  nothing  for  their  permanent  relief, 
although  it  may,  if  properly  directed,  pal- 
liate considerably  the  more  urgent  symp- 
toms. The  affections  of  the  womb  may  of 
course  develop  with  greater  or  less  rapi' 
dity ;  some  are  sudden  in  their  onset,  and 
urgent  in  their  symptoms;  others  arise 
almost  imperceptibly,  and  go  on  slowly.  In 
most  cases,  however,  there  is  sense  of  un- 
easiness and  dragging  weight  about  the 
parts,  perhaps  actual  pain  of  more  or  less 
severity ;  the  functions  of  the  bladder  may 
be  interfered  with,  and  irritability  or  diffi- 
culty occasioned ;  or  difficulty  or  pain  be 
experienced  in  emptying  the  bowels.  Under 
some  circumstances,  discharges  of  blood  or 
matter  may  take  place. — See  Memtruation 
—  Whites,  \c.  The  constitution  may  more 
or  less  sympathize,  and  irritable  fever  arise, 
or  obstinate  vomiting,  or  dyspepsia,  with 
excessive  nervous  irritability  and  hysteria. 
Under  circumstances,  when  symptoms  like 
the  above,  or  others  suspected  to  be  in  con- 
nexion with  the  womb,  show  themselves, 
an  individual  can  scarcely  err  in  assuming, 
if  possible,  entirely  the  horizontal  posture; 
if  there  is  much  ^ain,  and  especially  any 
symptoms  of  fevenshness,  fomentations  to 
the  lower  bowels,  perhaps  leeches  may  be 
used ;  and  when  the  suffering  is  great, 
opium  given  by  the  mouth  or  in  clyster ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  strictest  attentions  must 
be  paid  to  the  due  action  of  the  bowels  by 
means  of  castor-oil,  senna,  &c.,  or  in  full 
habits  by  salines,  perhaps  following  mode- 
rate doses  of  blue-pill,  but  all  preparations 
containing  aloes  must  besedulously  avoided. 
Clysters  of  cold,  tepid,  or  warm- water  simply, 
or  rendered  more  aperient  by  the  addition  of 
medicines,  are  oft^  useful.  The  diet  must 
be  related  according  to  the  habit  and  con- 
stitution of  the  patient ;  if  this  be  full,  a  re- 
duction, especially,  in  stimulants  may  safely 
be  made ;  but  if  tne  habit  be  moderate,  die 
diet  may  be  kept  so  too.  In  the  weakly  and 
debilitated,  it  may  require  to  be  increased, 
especially  if  there  is  any  drain,  such  as 
discharge  of  blood,  &c.,    going   on.— See 


above  are  palliative  measvresy  which  ntv 
be  safely  resorted  to  under  most  dream 
stances  ;  they  are,  however,  palliative  oo!^ 
curative  means  can  only  be  carried  a«it  Sj 
a  medical  man,  under  iniose  care  all  aflbe 
tions  of  this  organ,  so  closely  conneetei 
with  female  health,  happiness,  and  wdl 
being,  should  be  placed  without  delay- 
without  waiting  for  serious  symptoms  ti 
arise.  Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  there  are  states  of  impaired  health,  o 
a  dyspeptio  and  nervous  character  c^e 
cially,  dependent  on  uterine  derangesoBcnt 
whidi  in  Itself  gives  no  i^arked  sign. 

In  some  affections  of  the  womb,  it  be 
comes  absolutely  necessary  for  a  mecBea 
man  to  resort  to  means  of  examinatioo 
which,  though  they  cannot  &il  to  be  higfal] 
repugnant  to  the  feelings,  no  woman  o 
truly  delicate  and  pure  mind  would  obwo 
to,  when  it  has  been  fully  explained  to  bb 
by  a  professional  attenoant  in  whom  he 
confidence  is  placed,  that  such  PTraniiTWitint 
is  positively  required.  It  may  be  that  th< 
zeal  of  some  has  led  them  to  disregard 
perhaps  too  much,  the  feelings  of  patienti 
suffermg  from  these  i>eculiar  diseases,  aac 
to  be  too  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  al 
means  of  investigation,  but  these  are  thi 
exceptions. 

WOMAN.-See  Child^Hrtk^  EdvmUm 
— Menttruation — Preffnaney — WkiUt,  ^, 

WOOD-SORR£L.-See  OxaHeAcid. 

WOOL  Airo  WOOLLEN  CLOTHINO. 
— See  Clothing, 

WORMS.— There  are  various  parasttit 
animals  which  Infest  the  human  body ;  i 


such  as  the  acari,  occupying  the  extensl 
surfaces  only,  whilst  other  caUed  by  medieal 
men  **  Entozoa,"  are  developed  and  live  is 
the  interior  of  the  body.  Of  these  the  com- 
monest  and  best  known  are  the  five  spedei 
of  "worms"  which  infest  the  albnentaiy 
canal.  They  are  the  common  round  worn ; 
the  thread,  or  maw,  or  chest- worm;  the 
long  thread-worm ;  the  common  tape-wtm, 
and  the  broad  tape- worm. 

The  common  round  worm  of  the  intes- 
tines was  for  long  confounded  with  ^ 
common  earth-worm,  although  it  is  diffieoH 
to  imagine  how  it  could  be.  It  is  firmer  ia 
substance,  and  much  more  acutely  p<»nteil 
at  both  ends  than  the  latter,  of  a  psier 
yellowish  ^ink,  and  more  tranfl|>arent.  Itt 
length  vanes  from  a  few  inches  to  a  ftol. 
This  worm  is  more  common  during  the 
early  periods  of  life,  and  exists  in  maay 
children  without  giving  rise  to  any  apparoU 
disorder,  unless  it  is  developed  in  nttt 
numbers;  very  frequently,  perhaps,  aner/^ 
dose  of  ai>erient  medicine,  a  rtmnd  wcna  » 
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pMMd  from  the  bowels  by  a  child  in  whoni , 
nch  a  pkmita  mi  not  BUBpected  to  exist. 
Tie  occornnce  not  unconunoiily  cstue* 
moll  needlen  aluni ;  *  very  luge  number 
rfdiildral,  to  all  »ppearance 
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Jt  ptoof  that  there  are  more.  At  the 
niu  time  the  occnirence  ihould  alwayv 
pie  liM  to  iiiTestigation,  tmd  to  the  em- 
floTment  of  rranediei  calculated  to  remove 
any  moi*  of  th*  *"■"■■'«  whieli  may  eiiat. 
Iha  onul  aitA  of  theae  round  wonni  ii  in 
At  miall  inteatmea,  but,  occasionally,  they 
fnd  Ihmr  way  into  the  stomach,  and  are 
nnitid  or  got  rid  ot  W  the  mouth — moet 
auaonly  ui^  pass  on  by  the  boweli  * 

Ihe  thread  or  maw,  or  chest-womu,  are 
ludlitr  to  moat  persooa ;  they  teaemble 
long  mageots,  or  luts  of  white  uiread,  and 
m  nry  urely  in  their  movements  when 
fat  (xpelled.  Theae  worms  usually  infest 
tktlowMt  bowel,  or  rectum,  in  which  they 
ottan  axiat  ia  immense  numbers,  passing 
d  vidl  erety  evacuation,  either  separate, 
or  tailed  tn  masses :  they  aliio  creep  bam 
tke  bowils;  they  are  found  too,  occasioit- 
■Qy,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  alimenuiy 
caail;  henco  the  name  of  chest-worm 
popdarly  given.  In  this  case  the  worm 
Bcoii^edn'  "hawked"up.  The  thread 
■wm  la  moat  commonly  met  with  in  child- 
ta,  bnt  also  occurs  in  adults,  especially 
ndi  as  are  weak  and  imhealthy.  The 
bug  thread-worm  doea  not  occur  in  the 
ianiBnae  numben  of  the  smaller  variety, 
hu  seems  to  exist  in  moat  peraoaa  without 
ciaiiiig  much  inconvenience.  The  tape- 
vtms  are  quite  the  moat  formidable,  and 
Enduce  the  moet  serious  consequences  of 
tay  of  the  intestinal  parasites.  The  broad 
Bpe-woim  occurs  chie6y  on  the  continent ; 
Iks  coaunon  tape- worm — flg,  A — which  is 
MaUr  met  with  in  this  country,  grows  to 
Mny  Iset  in  Ungth,  extending,  indeed,  at 
tivaa,  almost  tbrongfaout  the  entice  length 
of  the  IntMtinea.  U  is,  as  represented,  flat 
nd  jointod,  the  edge*  of  the  joints  being 
Mtrwhat  waved.  At  the  head— fig.  A,  1 
--h  becomes  much  tapered,  but,  down  wards, 
acreaaea  in  breadth,  sometimes,  to  aa  muuh 
M  half  an  inch  or  more,  again  tajiering  oS 
■awards  the  toil.  In  colour,  it  u  a  duty 
white.  Generally,  one  worm  onl^  exists  in 
the  bowels  at  a  time,  but  aometmies  there 

The  symptomi  cauaed  by  the  different 
specie*  of  wonna  are  in  some  respects  airoi- 
lir:  the;  are,  more  or  less  emaciation, 
although  the  appetite  is  good,  unhealthy 
hw  and  pallor  of  the  skin,  furred  tongue, 
and  tmpleaaant  Ineath,  and  fret^ucnt  griping 
paint  iit  tha  bowels,  which  ore  irregular,  the 
•  Baotoatafc  wklab  ksi  noi'  Imn  Inuoiluad  Into 
■miliilll  u  DOT  list  «I  nmaiUH,  InumnEK  u  li  li  u  1 
«■■  IK  an  adaH  la  An  anlii^  rli 


chief  characteristic  of  the  evacuatioiis  being 
mcreased  secretion  of  muens,  with  perhaps 
an  inclination  to  aliminess.      Itching  and 

Sicking  of  the  nose  in  children  is  oft^  set 
own  as  indicative  of  the  presence  of  vrorms, 
but  it  ia  also  a  symptom  of  inteatinal  irrita- 
tion irom  other  causes  ;  it  cannot,  therefore, 
be  considered  as  conclusive.  Indeed,  it  il 
a  question,  whether  any  symptom,  except 
the  appearance  of  worms  in  the  evacuations, 
can  be  considered  positive.  The  appetiteis 
apt  to  be  capHcioua,  and  there  are  symptoms 
at  general  mgestive  disorder.  Some  patients 
complain  of  feeling  the  movementa,  but 
except  in  the  case  of  tape-worm,  thiaia  pro- 
bably imaginary.  Perlu.ps  tome  of  the  moat 
important  effects  produced  by  worms  are 
those  which  result  m  irritation  ofthencrvoua 
system.  Children  more  particularly  exhibit 
them.  They  grate  their  teeth  at  night,  talk 
in  sleep,  or  wake  up  screaming;  Uiey  are 
irritable  and  fretful.  In  other  eases,  various 
coiiTulaive  or  spasmodic  affections,  such  a* 
St.  Vitus'  Dance,  squinting,  stammering, 
obstinate  cough,  and  many  oUiets,  have  been 
distinctly  traced  to  the  presence  of  worms. 
The  thread-worm,  in  addition  to  const)- 
tutional  irritation,  causes  much  inconve- 
nlencc  from  the  constant,  and  sometimes 
intolerable  itching  it  gives  rise  to,  about  the 
fundament.  Thetape-worm  seems  tocause 
more  uneasiness  in  the  bowels  than  the  other 
varieties,  and  its  occurrence  ia  certainly 
characterized  by  more  emaciation  and  general 
debility. 

The  origin  of  worms  in  the  intestinal 
canal  is  unexplained,  although  many  causes 
which  favour  their  occurrence  are  asaigned. 


The  water  which  ia  habitoallf  drank,  the 
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diet,  especially  if  it  consistB  of  a  laree  propor- 
tion of  vegetable  aliment,  &c.,haYe been  cited 
as  causes,  but  perhaps  no  special  origin  can 
be  proved,  unless  it  be  the  deprivation  of 
salt,  which  certainly  has  appeared,  in  the 
case  of  prisoners  punished  in  this  way  in 
Holland,  to  favour  the  formation  of  worms. 
Debility,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  is 
undoubtedly  the  condition  which  chiefly 
favours  the  generation  of  these  parasites.* 

To  get  rid  of  worms,  two  sets  of  remedies 
— purgatives  and  tonics — are  requisite ;  the 
first  to  clear  away  the  offenders,  the  latter 
to  correct  the  debuity  which  usually  favours 
their  existence. 

For  the  round  worm,  the  best  purgatives 
for  children  are  calomel  and  scammony,  or 
calomel  and  jalap,  given  at  intervals  of  a  few 
days,  so  as  to  purge  briskly,  the  tonic — and 
some  preparation  of  iron  is  generally  the  best 
— being  given  in  the  intervals.  At  the  same 
time,  the  diet  should  be  strengthening,  well 
Heosoncd  with  salt,  and  ought  to  include  a 
due  proportion  of  fresh  animal  food.  In  the 
case  of  the  thread- worms,  the  same  general 
treatment  is  advantageous,  but  as  they 
chiefly  inhabit  the  lower  bowels,  their 
removal  is  much  facilitated  by  the  use  of 
clysters,  either  of  salt-water,  or  of  some 
bitter  ixifusion,  or  of  turpentine ;  the  latter 
being  more  applicable  in  the  case  of  adults. 
For  the  cure  of  tape- worm,  many  reme- 
dies, and  especially  turpentine,  have  been 
used,  but,  now  they  may  safely  be  said  to  be 
reduced  to  two— the  kousso  and  the  fern,  to 
the  articles  on  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
— See  also  Pomegranate. 

WORMWOOD.  —  This  common  plant, 
known  bv  its  many  cut  leaves,  silky  on  the 
imder  sides,  and  b^  its  strong  odour,  is  not 
much  used  in  medicine  at  the  present  time, 
although  it  is  a  good  aromatic  bitter  and 
tonic  The  tops  should  be  collected  early 
in  August,  and  dried.  Half  an  ounce  may 
be  infused  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  of  this  a 
tea-cupful  taken  twice  a  day. 

WOUNDS— are  separations  of  the  sub- 
stance or  tissues  of  the  body,  effected  by 
violence.  They  may,  as  all  are  aware,  be 
occasioned  by  a  variety  of  causes  ;  according 
to  these  causes,  therefore,  they  are  usually 
clasaified  by  surgeons  into  simple  cuts,  or 
"  simple  incised  *  wounds ;  into  bruised 
and  lacerated  wounds  ;  pimctured  wo\mds ; 
poisoned,  and  gunshot  wounds ;  the  treat- 
ment of  each  variety  being  in  some  degree 
different,  although  mere  are  certain  general 
principles  which  must  be  observed  in  the 
management  of  all ;  these  ought  to  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  those  who  may 
be  called  upon  to  direct  the  management 
ot  such  accidents,  and  no  kind  of  medical 


or  surgical  knowledge,  pesliapt,  is  likely 
prove  more  useful  to  iinprofeeeioDAl  peno 
m  out  of  the  way  places. 

The  fint  circumstanoe,  genenllj,  iriiit 
calls  for  attention  as  the  conaequcnoe  of 
wound,  is  the  effusion  of  blood,  bat  none 
the  consequences,  pexhape,  exhibit  g;ical 
variation.  Sometimes  an  extensive  imv 
may  be  inflicted,  even  the  aim  torn  off 
the  shoulder,  and  yet  the  loss  of  blood  1 
extremely  small;  on  the  other  hsnd^ 
puncture  with  a  pen-knife,  if  it  penctrsi 
an  artery,  may  be  sufKcnent  to  puioe  1^ 
the  greatest  immediate  jeopardy ;  as  a  gen 
ral  rule,  probably,  putting  the  opening 
large  vessels  out  of  the  question,  a  szest 
amount  of  blood  is  lost  after  simpu  en 
than  after  any  other  description  of  woon 
When  laceration,  or  bruising,  takes  plae 
there  is  usually,  by  stretching  or  o&enri 
of  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  a  sufficia 
amount  of  mechanical  impediment  canss 
to  modify  greatly,  if  not  wholly  to  pre?ai 
any  hemorrhage.  As,  under  articles  Arta 
and  Hemorrhage,  the  various  modes  oimtt 
ing  the  effusion  of  blood  hare  been  full 
entered  into,  it  is  unnecessary  to  reitetai 
them  here.  When  a  wound  is  small,  di 
best  method  of  treatment  is  to  tie  it  up  i 
once  with  a  piece  of  linen  rag ;  this  is  usosD 
sufficient  at  once  to  stop  the  bleeding,  psi 
ticularly  if  rest  and  position — see  Pontm 
— are  attended  to ;  the  small  quantity  o 
blood  which  may  exude,  quickly  dries  i^ 
the  wound,  and  forms  a  sort  of  glue,  wbd 
effectually  excludes  the  air.  As  no  betta 
dressing  can  be  used,  it  may  be  left  on  til] 
the  cut  is  well ;  in  some  cases,  before  usiiig 
the  linen,  it  may  be  advisable  to  draw  tbe 
edges,  of  even  a  small  cut,  together,  bv 
means  of  adhesive  plaster  or  material  of 
some  kind. — See  PUuter.  Although  linen 
is  mentioned  in  the  above  directions,  o' 
course,  should  it  not  be  at  hand,  soft  calioo 
may  be  used,  or  other  soft  materiaL 

When  a  woxmd  is  extensive,  and  the 
bleeding  profuse,  it  will  not  do  to  bind  itvp 
in  this  way,  first,  because  it  probably  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  flow,  and  if  ^^ 
did  so  ultimately,  it  would  retain  a  )mx^ 
amount  of  clotted  blood,  either  in  or  about 
the  wound,  in  such  a  way  as  to  inteift^ 
with  the  healing  process,  in  a  large  wonndt 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  the  bleeding 
should  be  almost  entirely  arrestcd-cf' 
Hemorrhage  ^hcf ore  it  is  <£re6sed,  that  A 
closed  up,  &c. 

The  first  end  in  view  when  a  wound  ii 
dressed,  is  to  get  as  much  of  it  as  posiibl^ 
to  heal  by  the  "first  intention,  or  by 
**  adhesive  inflammation." — See  Adhtii"^ 
That  is,  to  get  the  severa.  parts  to  adbo* 


_pofk. 


*  Tape-worms  are  now  well  eaoeitalbed  to  be  developed  from  what  la  etUed  "  i    ^ ,   _ 

It  ia  eaten  anderdoneL  Dr  Spencer  CobboM  alao,  in  hie  new  and  elaborate  weit  upon  ^tosoe,  m«kca  ^ 
•Utement,  that  one  form  of  tape-worm  to  developed  frum  genua  existing  tn  tbe  flesh  of  vmI  and  bctf,  <s' 
that  thto  form  U  perbapa  e?en  oommoner  than  that  owing  ita  origin  to  dlaoaeod  peck.  Tlie  gcwid  pnieU^ 
role  to  be  learned  1%  to  eat  no  sort  of  meat  which  to  Imperfectly  cooked. 
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at  once,  without  ibirmation  of  matter,  and 
thus  wUh  as  little  pain  and  trouble  as  may 
be.    When  the  wound  is  a  simple  cut, 
neh  as  that  made  by  the  surgeon  s  knife, 
this  desirable  termination  may  oe  expected, 
and  often  realised ;  eyen  the  eztensiye  sur- 
fittes  exDoeed  in  amputation  of  the  thigh, 
will  heal  in  this  way,  almost  entirely ;  to 
sttsin  the  end,  however,  in  many  wounds, 
eoosiderable  care  is  requisite.    In  the  first 
place,  the  wound  must  not  be  closed  so  soon, 
aa  that  a  clot  of  blood  will  form  between  the 
ofosed  surfaces ;  if  it  does,  unless  extremely 
thm,  it  will^  prevent  union.    In  the  second 
place,  when  the  wound  is  closed,  its  surfaces 
miat  be  placed  in  as  accurate  a  position  as 
poanUe,  and  must  be  thus  held  together  till 
ibsptocess  is  complete.    To  effect  and  main- 
tain this   apposition    or    contact,    various 
agcndes  are  employed,  and  of  these  position 
ii  not  the  least  important— see  Position — 
that  is,  the  placdng  of  the  parts  so  that  the 
ior&oes  of  toe  woimd  may,  as  far  as  possible, 
&U  into  contact,  and  that  when  other  dress- 
iigs  are  applied,  there  may  be  no  dragging 
to  get  things  to  meet.    Thus  in  a  wound  of 
the  tone  part  of  the  neck,  it  is  requisite  to 
fiata  the  head  so  as  to  prevent  its  being 
thrown  back.— See  Out-throat,    At  the  same 
tine,  position  must  be  regulated  with  a  view 
to  prevent  hemorrhage.    The  wounded  parts 
beug  properly  placed,  the  next  object  is  to 
^w  tne  surfaces  into  as  close  apposition  as 
poaaible ;  in  some  cases,  this  is  sufficiently 
wdl  done  by  means  of  strips  of  adhesive 
plaiter~fig.  A,  1— placed  at  such  intervals 


as  will  permit  discharge  of  matter,  should 
any  form.    Frequently,,  however,  from  th*^ 
nature,  site,  or  extent  ofthf^  woimd,  plastei 
is  not  sufficient  to  keep  ti^e  edges  together, 
or  to  counteract  the  natural  resilient  ten- 
dency of  the  skin  to  retract  whep  severed. 
In  such  instances,  stitches,  or,  as  they  are 
called  by  medical  men,  '*  sutures,"  are  em- 
ployed. '  These  consist  of  a  piece  of  suffi- 
ciently stout  silk  or  linen  thread*  passed 
through  the  thickness  of  the  true  skin — fig. 
A,  2 — ^at  about  the  distance  of  a  line  from 
each  of  the  severed  edges.    The  thread  is 
passed  by  means  of  a  curved  surreal  needle 
— fig.  B— and  the  two  ends  bemg  tied  as 
represented,  bring  the  edges  togeSier,  and 
retain  them  most  effectually  in  contact ;  that 
is,  provided  the  stitch  is  not  made  use  of  to 
drag  parts  into  place;  this  it  should  never 
do.    If  there  is  a  continued  strain  upon  the 
sutures,  not  only  do  they  cause  much  pain, 
but  they  quickly  cause  ulceration,  which, 
by  detaching,  renders  them  perfectly  use- 
less.    The    surfaces  of  a  woimd  having 
been  broiight  into  contact,  a  piece  of  thin 
linen  soaked  in  water  should  be  placed 
over  it,  and,  if  possible,  a  lightly  applied 
bandage.     This  not  only  keeps  the  dres- 
sing in  place,  and  assists  to  exclude  air, 
but  gives  support,  which  is  always  service- 
able, and  often,  in  large  wounds,  absolutely 
necessary.    The  bandage  may  be  kept  wet 
with  cold  or  tepid  water,  as  most  a|Tecable 
to  the  feelings   of  the  patient.      vVhen  a 
wound  progresses  well  towards  recovery, 
when  there  is  no  appearance  of  discharge, 
or  so  little,  that  it  is  neither  inconvenient 
nor  offensive,  there  should  be  no  meddling ; 
the  less  the  processes  of  reparation  are  dis- 
turbed the  better,  and  in  some  cases  a  week 
may  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  dres- 
sings are  disturbed ;  they  may  of  course  re- 
quire it  before,  especially  in  warm  weather. 
—See  Dressing,     It  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  the  treatment  of  all  wounds, 
it  is  important  to  exclude  the  action  of  the 
air  as  mr  as  possible,  and  it  should  be  taken 
as  an  aphorism,  that  rest,  simplicity,  and 
cleanliness,  are  the  great  promoters  of  heal- 
ing ;  the  last  are  best  attamed  by  the  use  of 
water  alone.    No  balsams,  and  such  appli- 
cations should  be  employed,  and,  excep:  it 
be  a  little,  perfectly  sweet,  fresh  lard  occa- 
sionally, ointment  may  be  entirely  dispensed 
with. 

The  above  observations  have  been  directed 
specially  to  simple  incised  woimds ;  when 
laceration  or  contusion  accompanies  the 
injury,  the  principle  must  be  to  get  the 
wound  as  much  into  the  condition  of  a  simple 
incision  as  possible.  To  do  this,  the  wound 
having  been  thoroughly  cleansed  from  dirt. 

*  Ftot  rflrer  or  gal? snised  Iron  wire  li  now  almott  nnlTtrully  tnbttltated  for  thraad  totorM,  as  It  Is  well 
liatwQ  ibat  mcUllIc  sabtianoet  gire  rite  to  much  leM  ItilUunaittUun,  and  do  not  reuOo  tanporo  nuUlsrs  In  the 
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grit,  &c.,  by  means  of  a  soft  sponge  and 
water,  and  any  foreign  body  which  eon  be 
ettsily  reached,  remoY^  all  parts  not  abso- 
lutely detached  from  the  body  are  to  be 
placed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  natural 
position,  stitches  and  plasters  being  used  to 
retain  them,  and  free  exit  left  for  the  dis- 
charge of  matter ;  over  these  there  must  be 
applied  either  poultice  or  water-dressing, 
and  a  bandage  may  be  necessary  or  not, 
according  to  circumstances. 

Lacerated  and  contused  wounds  are 
always  followed  by  more  or  less  inflamma- 
tion, with  discharge  of  matter,  and  fre- 
quently by  mortification  of  some  of  the 
injured  parts.  Often  in  different  portions 
of  the  same  woimd  may  be  seen  simple  ad- 
hesion, suppuration,  and  mortification  going 
on  at  the  same  time.  In  consequence  of 
these  changes,  the  dressings  of  lacerated 
wounds  require  frequent  renewal,  the  great- 
est cleanliness  being  observed.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  after  the  infliction  of  the 
injury,  if  any  parts  are  killed,  or  mortify,  it 
is  indiicated  by  their  assuming  the  charac- 
teristic appearance — see  Mortification — the 
wound  in  such  cases  is  to  be  managed — 
modified,  of  course,  by,  circumstances— as 
directed  in  the  aboye  article.  Such  wounds, 
whether  portions  of  the  tissues  have  morti- 
fied or  not,  ultimately,  if  they  do  well,  as- 
sume the  characters  of  ulcers  tending  to 
heal,  and  require  similar  treatment.— See 
Ulcer,  Punctured  wounds  are  often  more 
dangerous  and  troublesome  to  heal  than 
their  appearance  would  lead  to  be  supposed, 
llieir  danger  is,  of  course,  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  the  parts  wounded, 
on  this  account  such  cases  should  always 
be  seen  by  a  medical  man.  Generally,  a 
simple  poultice  or  water-dressing  is  the 
most  appropriate  application.  Rest,  too, 
should  always  be  observed,  and  low  diet, 
at  least  till  proper  advice  has  been  pro- 
cured. A  wound  from  a  barbed  instrument, 
such  as  a  fishing-hook,  may  be  referred  to 
the  class  of  pimctured  wounds.  The  best 
mode  of  extraction  is  to  cut  off  the  dressing 
of  the  hook,  if  there  ^>e  any,  and  to  push 
entirely  through  by  the  shank.  Gun-shot 
woimds  partake  more  or  less  of  the  natiire 
of  lacerations  and  contusions.  When  small 
shots  have  entered  beneath  the  skin,  any 
that  can  be  very  easily  detached  may  bo, 
but  it  is  well  not  to  be  too  assiduous  on  this 
point.  In  such  cases,  perhaps  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  done,  till  a  surgeon  is  procured, 
is  to  use  means  to  check  bleeding,  to  place 
the  sufferer  in  as  easy  and  advantageous 
position  as  possible,  to  apply  poultice  or 
water-dressing  to  the  woimd,  and  to  coun  • 
teract  shock— see  Shock — by  the  cautious 

*  PoiBOKxi>  WocMDf.— In  Sonth  America  fre»h  lemon  Jaioe  Is  earried  In  a  phUl  to  be  applied  '* 
mosquito  bliea  by  mean*  ut  a  feaiber.    U  li  s«id  quickly  to  allay  irritatlou. 
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adminiatrationi  of  stimiilanta.  Either  in  tint 
case,  or  in  that  of  any  other  woimd»  if  there 
is  much  shock  to  toe  tystem,  it  muit  be 
counteracted,  and,  at  the  same  time,  if  cir- 
culation in  the  wounded  member  is  inter- 
fered with,  means  must  be  used  to  preserve 
sufficient  natural  heat,  &c. 

Poisoned  wounds  are  wouudi  in  whidi 
the  division  of  the  tissues,  or  even  the  abra- 
sion of  the  outer  akin  is  accompanied  witib 
the  insertion  of  poison  of  some  kind,  whe- 
ther that  of  a  gnat  or  of  a  wasp,  of  a  rrind 
dog  or  of  a  snake.    The  wound  in  itself  is 
generally  trifling,  perhaps  not  more  than  a 
scratch,  but  its  character  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  poison  inserted ;  a  alight  mo- 
mentary pain  or  itching  may  be  the  greatest 
inconvenience,  or  speedy  death  may  follow, 
or  the  poison  may  take  days  or  weeks  to 
develop,  as  it  does  in  inoculated  small-pox  or 
hydrophobia.    When  an  individual  sufin 
m>m  a  wound,  known  or  bdieved  to  be  poi- 
sonous, immediate  steps  should  be  taken, 
to  'yrevent,  if  possible,   the  poison  bein^ 
absorbed  into  the  system.    The  steps  to  be 
taken  are  sufficiently  detailed  in  article  "Hy* 
drophobia,"  and  the  minor  implications  to 
the  bites  of  gnats,  &c.,  will  be  found  under 
"Stings.*      The   most    serious   poisoned 
woimdb  which  can   be  suffered  man  sre 
those  of  the  serpent  tribe,  they  are  not  onljr 
quickly  followed  by  extreme  cold  swelling 
of  the  limb,  but  by  great  or  fatal  daire»- 
sion  of  the  system  generally.    The  utter 
consequence  has  been  painfully  illustnted 
in  the  recent  instance  of  death  in  ninetr 
minutes,  of  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Zoo* 
logical  Gardens,  from  the  oiteof  the«0&ra 
de  capello,  or  poisonous  hooded  snake  of 
India.    In  addition  to  the  local  treatment 
of  the  wound — see  Hy(irqpAo6Mi— continued 
friction  with  some  oUy  material  appears  tx 
be  most  generally  useful,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  stimulants  are  freely  given  intenuUr 
to  counteract  the  depression.  Of  course,  any 
stimulant  first  attainable  shoidd  be  used, 
but  ammonia  anpears  to  be  most  highly  re* 
commended.    In  a  communication  in  ^ 
Lancet,  for    October    last,   respecting  the 
recent  death  from  the  cobra,  by  a  gentleman 
at  one  time  resident  in  India,  it  is  stated, 
"  So  well  aware  are  the  native  medical  ataff. 
and  all  intelligent  natives,  of  the  efficacy  oi 
ammonia  in  these  bites,  that  they  commesce 
with  it  on  the  instant,  not  waiting  forsttl>c- 
rior  advice.*'    A  tea-spoonful  of  sal  rolatilc 
may  be  given  every  five  or  ten  minutes  in* 
wine-glassful    of   water,   till    rc-actioa  ^ 
thoroughly  established.* 

Such  cases  as  the  above  are  not  cosas^ 
in  England ;  they  sometimes,  however,  do 
occur  inconsequence  of  the  bite  of  the  adder 
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or  viper,  the  only  species  of  posionous  snake 
eommcm  to  tlus  country.  'i*hc  common 
**  ringed-snake**  is  harmless,  it  nas  a  yellow 
(pot  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  whereas  the 
adder  is  of  a  dirtr  yellow  colour  throughout, 
marked  with  black  spots,  and  the  belly 
Uack.  Poisoned  wounds,  such  as  those 
•ometimes  receiyed  in  dissection  by  medical 
men,  or  by  cooks,  and  others  who  have  to 
httidle  dead  animal  substances,  are  apt  to 
give  rise  to  symptoms  resembling  whitiow, 
ind  reqidre  similar  treatment. — See  Whit- 
kfw.  They  may,  however,  place  life  in  much 
jeopardy  by  the  constitutional  a£fection  they 
l^ire  rise  to,  and  by  catising  the  formation  of 
ibseesses  in  Tarlous  parts  of  the  body.  Such, 
ind  indeed  any  severe,  cases  of  poisoned 
wound  ought  to  be  put  under  medical  care 
without  delay. 

Refer  to -^Ammonia — Lack-jaw  ^Soaipy 
kc. 

YAWNING.— See  Gaping. 

TAWS.  — A  peculiar  tropical  disease, 
accompanied  vritn  a  skin  eruption.  The 
ftdvice  given  imder  **  Tropical  Diseases'* 
tpplies  also  to  this  affection. 

YEAST.— See  /Vwr— Potittk?*.* 

YELLOW  FEVER.— This  epidemic  dis- 
ease,  chiefly  known  as  a  visitant  of  the  West 
Indies  and  of  the  shores  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican continent,  but  which  has  also  visited 
Southern  Europe,  is  characterized  by  many 
of  the  general  symptoms  of  fever ;  there  is, 
it  is  said,  howeypr,  peculiar  headache  from 
the  oommencemenc,  situated  behind  the  eves. 
The  irritability  of  the  stomach  is  a  peculiar 
lieature  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  the 
vomited  matter  often  assumes  the  appcar- 
anee  of  black  coffee  groimds,  known  as  the 
"black  vomit."  The  occurrence  of  this, 
with  suppression  of  urine,  is  considered  un- 
fsyouraDle.  Tlie  yellow  colour  of  the  skin 
is  not  inyariable.  The  advice  given  xinder 
••Tropical  Diseases"  applies  likewise  to 
this.  All  that  an  unprofessional  person 
could  do  in  the  absence  of  proper  aid,  would 
be  to  foUow  out  the  genei^  principles  laid 
down  in  article  *'  Fever." 

YEW-BEKRIES.— The  beautiful  berries 
of  the  yew-tree  occasionally  tempt  children 
to  eat  them,  and  the  leaves  have  been  given 
ignorantly  as  medicine.  Both  are  extremely 
poisonous.  A  child  has  died  vrithin  four 
bouxs  after  eating  a  quantity  of  the  berries. 
The  symptoms  appear  in  some  degree  to 
resemble  those  of  poisoning  by  belladonna, 
and  treatment  simnar  to  that  recommended 
in  such  cases  should  be  adopted.  It  is 
thought  that  the  poison  resides  chiefly  in 
the  seeds  of  the  berry. 
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ZINC. — ^This,  now  well-known,  metal 
yields  some  usciul  medicinal  preparations. 
Of  these  the  principal  are  the  oxyde,  the 
sulphate,  and  Uie  chforide.'The  metal  itself, 
which  is  of  pale  bluish  colour,  was  some 
years  ago  introduced  for  various  cooking 
purposes,  and  especially  for  dairy  utensils, 
but  seems  to  ha\>e  bee::  abandoned  as  im- 
suitable.— See  Cream,  The  oxyde  of  zinc 
is  a  white,  tasteless,  rather  light  powder. 
It  is  used  externally  in  the  form  of  oint- 
ment in  various  skin-affections  ,*tthe  propor- 
tion is  one  of  zinc  to  six  of  lard  or  simple 
ointment.  Internally,  it  is  used  principally 
in  spasmodic  diseases,  such  as  epilepsy,  and 
St.  Vitus'  Dance.  In  the  latter  disease,  the 
author  has  used  it  successfully;  the  dose 
from  two  to  six  grains  twice  or  three  times 
daily  in  the  form  of  pill. 

The  sidphate  of  zinc  or  "  white  vitriol" 
is  a  most  useful  preparation.  It  is  sold  in 
the  form  of  small  white  crystals,  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  Epsom  salts.  It  has 
a  strong  metallic,  very  unpleasant,  styptic, 
taste.  As  an  ext^iud  astringent  application 
it  is  used  in  solution,  and  forms  one  of  the 
most  serviceable  collyria  or  eye-lotions,  in 
the  strength  of  from  one  to  four  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  distilled  or  rain-water.  When  used 
to  ulcers,  the  strength  may  be  increased 
to  double.  Its  principal  internal  use  is  as 
an  emetic,  being  admirably  calculated,  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  causes  vomiting, 
to  empty  the  stomach  in  cases  of  poisoning, 
as  by  opium  or  other  narcotic  drugs.  The 
dose,  as  an  emetic,  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
grains,  in  a  wine-glassful  of  water.  The 
salts  of  zinc  are  said  to  have  themselves 
proved  poisonous,  but  very  rarely  so ;  more- 
over, by  the  rapidity  vrith  which  they  cause 
vomiting,  they  must  in  great  measiirc  prove 
their  own  antidotes.  In  such  cases,  the 
treatment  should  be  similar  to  that  for  poi- 
soning by  blue  vitriol. — See  Copper, 

Chloride  of  zinc  is  chiefly  used  as  an 
external  caustic,  and  also  as  a  disinfecting 
agent.  It  is  said  to  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  Sir  W.  Bumctt*s  "  Disinfecting 
Fluid." 

ZYMOTIC — is  atermrecently  introduced 
into  medical  science,  and  is  probably  fami- 
liar to  most  from  its  occurrence  in  the  regu- 
larly published  reports  of  the  **  Public 
Health."  The  term  includes  the  various 
epidemic,  endemic,  and  contagious  diseases, 
such  as  fever,  small-pox,  &c.,  which  origi- 
nate, or  are  supposed  to  originate,  from  a 
morbid  poison  being  introduced  into,  and 
gradually  extending  itself  throughout  the 
system.  The  process  is  likened  to  that  of 
fermentation,  and  the  term  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  verb  signifying  to  ferment. 


•  8m  alto  DUbetct. 

f  TlM  writsr  bM  foand  b«nK>«(«  of  sine  ued  «s  an  ointment  Tery  tuporior  to  the  oxide  In  skin  affections. 
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ly  bringiiig  to  a  condmiop  the  **  Diokianary  of 
Domesho  Medicdne  and  Hoiuehold  Sorgay,"  the 
author  aolioite  the  atfeentioa  of  hit  leadeia,  to  a  few 
remarks  on  the  objecte^  tendencies  and  one  of  the 
work. 

The  fint  desideratam  in  such  a  pablication  wa%  to 
tmpjgij  at  a  price  which  might  pat  it  in  the  power  of 
thoee  of  eren  rery  limited  meanly  a  work  containing 
M  large  an  amount  of  information  ae  poaible  upon 
the  propoeed  Bubject^  whilst^  at  the  aune  time^  the 
range  of  thoee  aubjecta  ahouldbe  auffldentljextenalTe. 
It  need  acaroely  be  remarked,  that  for  the  attainment 
of  theae  enda,  it  haa  been  requiaite^  aa  fu:  aa  ooold  be 
dontf,  to  aroid  repetition,  and  to  make  references 
aupply  the  place  of  reiterated  detaila.  Eren  referenoest 
ho  werer,  could  not  be  ftdly  giren  without  the  aaoriflce 
of  much  yaluable  apace ;  thoee,  therefore,  which  are 
inaerted,  are  not  bj  any  meana  set  fbrfh  as  complete^ 
but  rather  aa  guidea,  to  ahow  how  the  reader  may 
derive  information  by  turning  to  Tarioua  parte  of  the 
work.  No  other  plan  would  haTe  admitted  of  the 
neoeaaaiy  condensation.  It  certainly  would  be  more 
convenient  for  reference,  when  any  indiridualdiseaae 
.ia  treated  of,  if  all  partieular$  aa  to  exact  doses  of 
medicine,  &a,  were  entered  into  in  each  separate 
article,  but  to  have  repeated  this,  time  after  time, 
must  have  either  greatly  augmented  the  size  of  the 
Tolume,  or  greatly  curtailed  the  apace  neceaaary  for 
other  aubjecta.  Neither  waa  it  requisite  ao  to  do,  for 
—and  tothia  attention  is  spedally  directed— «U  neces- 
sary information  ought  to  be  easily  fimnd  by  reference^ 
either  to  the  articles  on  the  medicines  recommended, 
or  to  those  auggested  to  the  mind  by  the  nature  of 
the  subject  under  investigation.  The  author  would 
strongly  atlviae  the  mate  ineaqperienoed  especially, 
never  to  give  a  medicine  recommended  under  any 
article  on  a  disease  without  first  turning  to  the 
article  on  the  medicine,  in  order  to  be  aware  of  any 
peculiaritiea  in  action,  mode  of  administration,  or 
otherwise.  Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
the  graduation  of  doses  to  different  ages,  is  given 
under  article  "  Medicines.** 

By  some  persona,  a  Dictionary  of  Medicine  la  looked 
upon  as  a  work  to  which  they  ought  to  be  able  to  run 
at  any  time,  or  in  any  emergency,  and  to  find  juat 
what  they  want  tA  a  moment.  This  ia  a  great  mia- 
take;  in  order  that  a  work  like  a  comprehenaive 
dictionary  should  be  found  th<nroughly  useful,  it  must 
be  read.  Xo  medical  man.  when  he  consults  a  volume 
rf  referonoe,  expects  to  find  what  he  wants  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  how  much  less  likely,  then,  is  an  unprofessional 
person  to  do  so.  True,  the  effort  has  been  made  in 
the  present  work,  to  give  the  information  as  aimply 
and  clearly  as  possible,  and,  when  there  is  no  time 
for  reading ;  the  author  trusts  U  has  been  done  in 
such  a  manner,  that  a  few  minutei^  glance  over  an 
article  may  afford  much  that  is  naeftal;  buK  it  is 
repeated,  the  fkill  beneflt  of  such  a  work  can  only  be 
attained  by  attentive  perusal  of  the  satsfects^  if  povi- 
blei,  in  connected  series. 


Tbroni^tMrat  the  DiokioBaiy,  Iha  lattoi'imi  of 
author  has  been  to  adhere  closely  to  the  docfriag  of 
the  first  few  lines  of  the  PraCMs^  "  that  tht  iaTor. 
mation  given  should  be  safely  usable  by  fhon  who 
are  put  in  possession  of  ii.**    In  ocdsr  to  do  thi%  2m 
haa  atriven  to  take  the  inteUigoDoe  of  the  reader 
along  with  him ;  to  give.  In  the  first  placa^  fBDoal 
viewa  of  the  atmeture  and  ftmctiooa  of  the  livny 
body,  and  of  the  aanitaiy  relatioos  saEtensl  aad 
internal,  on  which  the  XMofbot  woxldng;  the  intiiri^. 
and  health  of  theae  depend ;    to  pcfatt  ool  bev 
diaorder  and  diseaae  ia  most  likely  to  arise  or  to  be 
originated,  and  by  what  rational  means— (he  vlij 
and  the  wherefore — theae  are  to  be  combated.    Tbii 
plan  precluded  almost  entirely  the  givii^  of  pnasip- 
tions»  the  recipes^  one  "  good  foc^  one  iUa^  aa^ 
another   "good  for**  some  other  thing— of  «U<^ 
peqple  are  so  fond.    It  is  the  recipe  system  irfakiilu> 
been  the  great  stepping-stone  fbr  Quality,  ml  the 
monstrous  evil  and  ilfBtem  of  deception,  isodjtobe 
got  rid  of  by  the  diAisian  of  proper  views  of  tho  tree 

nature  of  rational  medieal  treatment ;  vietra  vhkh 
make  dear  that  this  is  not  a  more  system  of  dnggiafi 
but  is  founded  upon  a  sdentifio  enli^tened  eonABS* 
tion  of  the  laws  which  govern,  andof  thenquinsMBli 
which  are  necessary  for  the  due  pucesiiatlii  of  tit* 
various  Amotions  of  the  living  body,  in  hesMn,  tf^ 
not  less  so  in  disease.  The  author  woald  add  one 
more  to  hia  often  repeated  caoMona  to  rnqsraAaioBil 
persons,  not  to  tamper  with  serioua  disease  wwM 
bid  them  remember,  that  many  of  the  direetkio* 
given  in  tiie  present  work  are  for  use^  only  wbea  o* 
proper  medical  aid  ia  at  hand. 

In  oonohuion,  if  success  and  wide  drcnlslloBaiH^ 
any  criterion,  the  author  haa  the  gratifying  aseoxiBo^ 
that  the  "  Dictionazy  of  Domeatie  MedisiBB  ^"^ 
Houaehold  Surgery,"  has  supplied  a  moA,^^ 
likely  to  prove  aerviceable  to  tibie  olaas  of  tiieooat* 
munity  for  which  it  waa  chiefly  intoided.  ti(^ 
gratifying  is  the  knowledge^  that  iii  the  ezeeotfaA  of 
a  woric  on  popular  medicine,  he  has  not  fbrilaitadtbe 
esteem  and  good  will  of  hl^  prafeasional  teotfaroi. 
and  that  in  additicm  to  the  favour  of  the  go^ 
preoa^  and  to  that  of  private  professianal  taetiisoiiT' 
some  of  the  mtoet  influimtial  medical  Joamsb  i&  ^ 
kingdom  have  given  their  approval  of  his  bl^NB^ 
He  vrell  knew  that  in  undertaking  a  worir  of  the 
kind  he  waa  doing  what  would  at  first  subject  him  to 
criticism,  if  not  to  censure ;  that  he  was  eotcriBf 
upon  almost  forbidden  ground ;  om.  that  ground  ho 
never  would  have  entered,  but  fbr  the  oatadoof^ 
that  it  might  be  trodden,  not  only  without  i^jUT^ 
the  honour  of  hia  profteaion,  but  with  beniit^ 
theae  nlneawB  who  most  x«itt:«  cBUghteuasBt  oat^ 
subJeclB  treated  ot,  and  that  in  addiag  hiseArlf  ^ 
that  enlightenment^   he  was  giving  resl,  ssf*^ 

in  whatever  guise  it  may  show  itsel£ 

&  T. 
Ncvember,  1852 
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-ABSINTHE  or  ABSINTHIUM,— worm- 1 
ood— has  long  been  used  as  a  bitter  tonic 
td  IS  a  worm  remedy,  both  in  this  country 
4  on  the  continent.  It  is  omitted  from 
e  BritiBh  Pharmacopceia,  and  its  place  is 
17  nroperly^  taken  by  the  active  principle 
Ifed  santonine,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
haUe  additions  to  oar  stock  of  medi- 
MS,  and  to  the  article  upon  which, 
the  Appendix,  the  reader  is  referred. 
iCTB  are  yarioos  species  of  artemisia 
linthium,  the  unexpanded  flower  heads 
which  constitute  santonica,  from  which 
itonine  is  prepared.  Absinthe  is  also 
I  name  eiyen  to  an  intoxicating  drink, 
leh  used  in  France,  Algiers,  «c. ;  its 
sets  are  thus  described : — 
Absinthism.  According  to  Dr  Emtle 
caisne,  the  consumption  of  absinth  has 
Itte  years  increased  to  an  enormous  ex- 
it in  France.  It  is  made  by  infusing  in 
icbol  ends  of  wormwood,  both  major  and 
nor  {tommiUs  tTabsinthe  from  which  the 
nor  takes  its  name),  angelica  root,  eetia- 
w  aromoHeus,  aniseed,  dittany  seeds,  and 
■mon  maijoram.  Some  distillers,  bow- 
er, vary  the  recipe,  and  use  fennel,  mint, 
i  balm.  The  concentration  of  the  de- 
le of  the  alcohol  is  generally  yery  high, 
iigo,  tincture  of  turmeric,  juice  of  hyssop, 
i  nettles,  are  called  to  aid  to  improve  the 
bur  and  appearance  of,  the  [Msmicious 
M^t.  The  effect  of  absinth  is  to  pro- 
es  a  superabundant  activity  of  the  brain, 
cerebral  excitement  which  at  first  is 
leeable.  The  intoxication  "comes  on 
pMly;  the  head  jwims;  and  the  effect 
pdoced  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
boning  by  a  narcotic,  which  certainly 
«snot  occur  with  an  equal  dose  of  brandy, 
ith  the  absinth-drinker,  as  with  the 
•ady-drinker,  the  excitement  the  liquor 
^uces  diminishes  daily  in  intensity. 
ich  day  he  is  obli,q^ed  to  augment  the 
*«,  in  order  to  screw  himself  up  to  the 
|lit  pitch."  The  diseases  brought  on  by 
^kiDg  brandy  are  produced  much  more 
pidly  by  the  use  of  absinth.  One  of  the 
^^itsst  dangers  of  absinth,  says  Dr  De- 
'bne,  consists  in  its  adulteration.     Dr 


Decaisne  has  observed  more  than  150  cases 
of  chronic  absiuthism,  and  concludes  that 
absinth  oufht  to  be  prohibited.  He  has 
convinced  himself  that  absinth,  even  of 
good  quality  and  in  moderate  doses,  sooner 
or  later  invariably  produces  disorders  in  the 
human  economy.  He  considers  that  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  now  consumed  in 
France  demands  the  intervention  of  Gkrvem- 
ment.  He  declares  that  the  pale  green 
demon  has  invaded  all  classes  of  society, 
the  idler  and  the  workman,  the  soldier  and 
his  officer ;  all  professions,  those  who  work 
with  the  brain,  and  those  who  work  with 
the  hand,  swallow  it  "with  frenzied  eager- 
ness. 

ACID,  Phosphoric  Dilutb,  has  been  used 
with  good  effect  to  assuage  the  thirst 
accompanying  diabetes,  to  chock  the  dis- 
tressing night  sweats  so  common  in  pul- 
monary consumption,  and  as  a  good  tonic 
generally.  It  is  valuable  also  in  certain 
morbid  conditions  of  the  urine,  but  in  such 
should  only  be  prescribed  by  a  medical  man. 
The  dose  is  from  5  to  30  minims,  given  in 
a  wine  glassful  or  tumblerful  of  water.  A 
very  harmless  and  refreshing  drink,  where 
there  is  much  feverish  thirst,  may  be  made 
by  adding  a  drachm  of  dilute  phosphoric 
acid  to  a  quart  of  water,  or  barley  water,  if 
preferred.  This  has  been  found  effectual 
in  assuaging  the  excessive  thirst  of  patients 
afflicted  with  chronic  disease  of  many  kinds, 
as  well  as  in  cases  of  fever,  where  it  is  an 
invaluable  ''  fever  drink.**    See  Fever, 

ACUPRESSURE-.(ilcitf,  a  needle)~i8 
the  name  given  by  Dr  Simpson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  a  method  originatea  and  proposed 
by  him  for  the  suppression  of  bleedmg  from 
arteries  which  have  been  cut  Instead  of 
tying  the  mouths  of  the  bleeding  vessels 
with  threads  or  ligatures,  which  is  the  usual 
custom,  the  Professor  asserts  that  it  is 
much  better  and  much  less  likely  to  oausu 
suppuration,  to  pass  a  needle  through  the 
texture  and  fasten  the  vessel,  just  as  a 
gentleman  passes  a  pin  through  the  lappel 
of  his  coat  to  fasten  a  flower.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  wounds  so  treated  are 
much  more  likely  to  heal  by  what  surgeuus 
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call  the  first  intention,*  bat  tho  method, 
being  attended  with  many  practical  dis- 
advantages, has  not  yet,  at  all  events,  met 
with  that  trial  at  the  hands  of  surgeons  to 
which  its  merits  undoubtedly  entitle  it 
See  Artery,  Hemorrhage^  dtc. 

ACNE. — ^This  is  a  disease  of  the  skin  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties.  It  is 
most  common  on  the  face  and  between  the 
shoulders,  occurring  most  frequently  above 
the  a^  of  puberty.  The  "grog  blossoms" 
of  drinkers  of  ardent  spirits  are  called,  in 
medical  parlance,  acne  rosacea.  The  treat- 
ment of  ordinary  acne  consists  of  attention 
to  the  general  health,  and  the  frequent 
washing  of  the  face  with  yellow  soap  and 
tepid  water.  The  face  should  be  first 
dipped  in  water,  then  covered  with  a  lather 
of  soap,  then  dipped  in  the  water  again, 
and  finally  washed  till  free  from  the  soap. 
When  the  pimples  are  inflamed  and  irrit- 
able, a  soft  towel  should  be  used  and  all 
rubbing  avoided.  Iodide  of  sulphur  oint- 
ment is  a  good  outward  application. 

Refer  to  article — Sdxteeous, 

ACNE  ROSACEA,  or  that  form  of  the 
disease  most  frequently  met  with  in  those 
who  have  indulged  too  freely  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table,  is  said  to  be  quickly 
cured  by  the  following  draught  taken 
night  and  morning: — Compound  infusion 
of  horse-radish,  two  ounces;  compound 
spirit  of  ammonia,  ten  minims ;  syrup  of 
ginger,  one  -drachm.  A  milky  infusion  of 
the  fresh  root  to  be  used  frequently  to  the 
parts  affected.  The  use  of  vinegar  by  some 
individuals  is  invariably  followed  by  an 
accession  or  increase  of  the  eruption. 

ACONITE.— \yhether  we  consider  the 
importance  of  this  plant,  in  a  medicinal 
point  of  view,  or  reflect  upon  the  dreadful 
cases  of  poisoning  which  have  recently 
occurred  from  it,  it  is  impossible  to  attach 
too  much  importance  to  as  full  a  knowledge 
as  possible  of  its  properties  being  attained 
by  every  one  likely  to  come  in  contact  with 
it.  Its  height  is  about  five  feet ;  the  leaves 
are  much  divided  or  cleft,  and  the  flowers, 
which  form  a  close  spike,  are  deep  blue  and 
helmet-shaped.  AH  parts  of  the  plant  are 
acrid  and  poisonous.  The  root  has  been, 
and  may  ag^in  be,  mistaken  for  horse- 
radish root;  but  the  aconite  root,  when 
well  formed,  is  shaped  like  a  French  turnip, 
is  nearly  black  externally,  but  white 
internally.  As  aconite  grows  in  almost 
every  garden  or  shrubbery,  it  is  advisable 
not  to  use  any  root  about  which  there  is 
any  doubt,  and  so  avoid  a  repetition  of 
those  tragedies  which  have  been  too 
frequent  of  late.  Aconite  is  used  medi- 
cinally in  the  tteatment  of  rheumatism  and 
rheumatic  gout,  and  as  a  sedative  of  the 
heart's  action,   in  inflammatory  diseases, 
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fever,  &o.  It  it  never  to  he  preteribed  htA 
by  a  medical  man,  Aconitia,  the  tctire 
principle,  is  far  too  strong  a  remedy  for 
internal  use,  but  it  may  bo  applied  in  the 
form  of  ointment  to  the  surface  of  the  body 
in  situations  affected  with  neuralgia. 
Tincture  of  aconite,  either  pure,  or  mixad 
with  twice  its  bulk  of  opium  lioiment,  lus 
been  found  very  eflScacious  in  allaying  pain 
in  cases  of  neuralgia  and  chronic  raea> 
matism.  Although  very  unsafe  as  tn 
internal  medicine,  the  tincture  of  aconite  is 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  medicinal  tgeot 
one  possesses  for  immediately  allayio; 
neuralgic  pain.  One  drachm  of  tineton 
of  aconite,  and  one  drachm  of  chloroform, 
and  ten  drachms  of  soap  and  opiam  liiii< 
ment — now  "Linimentam  opii**  of  Bridih 
Pharmacopoeia — form  an  effectual  but  silb 
liniment  m  severe  pain,  care  being  takea 
that  it  is  not  applied  where  there  it  broken 
skin. 

A  case  of  poisoning  by  aconite  oagbt 
to  be  treatea  by  placing  the  patient  it 
once  in  the  recumbent  posture,  applying 
friction  over  the  heart  and  chafing  tin 
limbs.  If  the  patient  can  swallow,  sdfflO* 
lants  should  be  eiven.  Of  course,  if  the 
case  be  discovered  early  enough,  an  emetic 
should  first  of  all  be  admibisteced  lettuy 
part  of  the  poison  should  be  still  ntaio^l 
on  the  stomach. 

See  also  article — Aconite. 

AGTJ5A  RACEMOSA.— The  tinctan 
of  the  actea  racemosa  has  been  mncb 
recommended  in  the  treatment  of  disesMi 
connected  with  the  rheumatic  constitntioo 
in  all  their  forms  and  complications,  of  St 
Vitus*  dance,  lumbago,  &c.,  bat  althin^it 
has  met  with  favour  from  some,  mioyt 
after  having  given  it  a  fair  trial,  ars  itul 
quite  unable  to  accord  it  a  recognised  plio^ 
as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism.  The  dote  of 
the  tincture  is  one  drachm  in  water,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  other  remedi^ 
It  has  been  much  more  generallv  used  in 
America  than  in  this  country,  and  hai  00^ 
received  a  plsco  in  the  British  Fluf' 
macopoeia.  The  popular  name  for  it  j* 
black  snake  root  The  scientific  name  is 
Cimcifuga  racemosa  ;  natund  order,  ronsD- 
culaceae.  It  is  a  native  of  North  AmoiA 
where  it  was  introduced  b^  Dr  Garden  at  t 
remedy  for  consumption,  m  18S3. 

ADDISON'S  DISEASE.  BaoniD  Ss0. 

OR  DiSKASE  OF  TUB  SUFBASBMAL  CUfXI^ 

with  bronzing  of  the  skin  and  aosmia,  form 
the  subject  of  a  treatiao  written  by  i^ 
Thomas  Addison  of  London,  ten  yean  ago. 
At  the  outset,  the  patient  complaint  of  the 
symptoms  characterizing  ^nat  general 
debility  and  anaeoiia;  the  white  of  the  ey«| 
have  a  peculiar  pearly  appearance:  and 
there  appears,  sooner  or  later,  a  pecnlitf 
dusky  bronziuff  of  the  skin  which  is  n^^ 
marked  about  Uie  face  and  neck,  the  ans* 
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pits,  ibont  the  genital  organs,  and  aronnd 
tbe  navel.  The  discoloration  presents  itself 
in  all  degrees,  from  the  slightest  darkening 
of  the  skin  to  the  swarthy  hue  of  the 
anlatto. 

The  cases  of  this  disease  have  generally 
heen  found  to  terminate  fatally,  and  there 
was  often  discovered  after  death,  hy  Dr 
Addison,  disease  of  the  little  glands  lying 
immediately  above  the  kidneys,  and  called 
tbe  snprarenal  capsules.  On  the  other 
band,  a  large  number  of  cases  have  been 
fband  where  there  was  disease  of  the  glands 
and  no  bronzing,  so  that  the  medical  pro- 
leasioo  are  still  divided  as  to  what  amount 
of  importance  ought  to  he  attached  to  Dr 
Addison's  discovery.  Nothing  can  be  done 
in  tbe  way  of  treatment,  except  to  improve 
the  genenl  health,  and  employ  the  reme- 
dies for  debility  and  anasniia.  It  may  be 
well  to  note  that  a  parasitic  skin  disease, 
wholly  different  from  the  above,  and  capa- 
ble of  core,  may  be  mistaken  for  it ;  hence, 
such  cases  should,  on  th^r  first  manifesta- 
tion, be  submitted  to  a  medical  man. 

ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD.— A  Com- 
raittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  this 
subject  has  ^ven  authoritative  expression 
to  the  opinion  that  adulteration  of  food 
widely  prevails,  by  which  not  only  is  "  the 
public  health  exposed  to  danger,  and 
pecuniary  fraud  committed  upon  the  whole 
community,  but  the  public  morality  is 
tainted,  and  the  high  commercial  character 
Af  the  country  seriously  lowered,  both  at 
home  and  iu  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations." 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  legislation  is 
nngularly  tardy  and  inefficacious  on  tbe 
Batter,  and  it  is  certain  that  although 
treat  improvements  have  been  made,  our 
laws  are  still  a  great  deal  toe  lax  upon  this 
•abject,  for  it  is  surely  a  monstrous  anomaly 
in  oar  code  of  laws  that  some  comparatively 
trivial  offences  are  at  once  detected  and 

Knished,  while  the  basest  attempts  to 
fraud,  and  at  the  same  time  to  injure  life 
ind  health,  too  frequently  remain  undis- 
eovered  and  unpunished.  "  They  manage 
these  things  differently  in  France,**  where, 
if  a  baker  presumes  to  adulterate  his  bread 
ke  is  fined,  and  if  he  repeats  the  offence,  he 
is  prevented  from  following  his  trade  as  a 
master  baker  again,  and  he  is  advertised 
all  over  the  town  as  a  dishonest  tradesman. 
Some  adulterations  are  positively  danger- 
ous and  poisonous,  as,  for  instance,  the 
colouriug  of  sweetmeats  with  arsenic  or 
lead ;  others  are  merely  and  simply  fraudu- 
lent, MM  the  adulteration  of  flour  with 
potato  8tarch«  of  butter  with  salt  and 
water,  &c.;  but  we  do  not  stop  here,  for 
even  the  articles  used  to  adulterate  are 
themselves  in  their  turn  adulterated,  so 
that,  when  the  knave,  who  has  lent  himself 
to  the  dishonest  custom,  trusts  to  escape 
detection  by  using  a  substance  which  is, 


at  all  events,  as  he  auppoie»,  harmless,  he 
finds  to  his  surprise  that  he  s^n  has  been 
duped,  and  that,  perhaps,  a  poisonous  sub- 
stance has  been  used  to  drug  the  very 
article  he  had  used  as  counterfeit.  In  this 
way  chicory,  which  was  itself  so  much 
used  as  an  adulteration  of  coffee,  is  adulter- 
ated with  carrots,  red  earth  and  molasses; 
and  anatto,  used  to  dye  cheese  of  a  rich 
colour,  has  been  adulterated  with  red  lead, 
so  as  to  cause  fatal  poisoning. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
the  public  mind  that  to  adulterate  at  all  is 
in  every  way  wrong,  and  that,  willingly 
and  knowingly,  to  add  substances  of  a 
poisonous  or  deleterious  nature  for  the  sake 
of  ^in,  is  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye,  for 
which  all  those  guilty  of  it  will  have  one 
day  to  answer  1 

It  is  manifestly  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  the  public  should  know  and  guard 
against  adulterations  of  all  kinds  which  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  articles  of  our  daily 
consumption,  and  that'they  should,  to  some 
extent,  at  all  events,  be  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  substance  used,  whether 
it  is  injurious  or  not  to  life  and  health. 
Even  our  bread,  "tbe  staff  of  life,**  is  adul- 
terated to  an  enormous  extent,  sometimoH 
with  alum  and  carbonate  of  maguesin, 
which  are  added  to  improve  its  appearanctt 
when  made  from  coarse  or  inferior  floui*. 
and  sometimes  with  the  meals  or  flours  <*r' 
other  grains  or  vegetables,  such  as  oat», 
barley,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  peas, 
rice,  &c.,  &c.,  so  that  our  Laureate  has  taken 
no  undue  poetical  licence  when  he  says 
that— 

**  Chalk,  and  alum,  and  plaster,  are  sold  to  the 
poor  for  bread." 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  the  poor  man,  who 
buys  his  loaf  of  bread  with  the  wages  of  a 
hard  day^s  toil,  is  not  only  unable  to  get  the 
worth  of  his  money  iu  the  shape  of  pure, 
wholesome,  nourishing  food,  but  that  he 
actually  is  forced,  through  these  abomin- 
able "  tricks  of  trade,'*  to  eat  a  substance 
containing  deleterious  or  poisonous  ingre- 
dients, such  as  by  daily  enfeebling  his 
health,  positively  unfits  him  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  his  daily  duties. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  bakers 
themselves  are  mainly  to  blame  for  the  ex- 
cessive adulteration  of  bread,  flour  being 
tampered  with  by  tbe  flour  merchants  only 
to  the  extent  of  mixing  it  with  flours  of  in- 
ferior quality,  or  those  which,  having  been 
exposed  to  damp,  &c.,  are  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition. Potato  starch,  alum,  bono 
dust,  and  an  Egyptain  grain  called  Dari. 
have  all  been  used  as  adulterations,  and 
several  kinds  of  alkalies  have  been  found  in 
flours,  added  no  doubt  to  overcome  the  ten- 
dency to  grow  acid  existing  in  flour  which 
has  been  exposed  to  damp  and  moisture. 

It  is  highly  necessary  that  a  system  of 
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supervision  should  be  instituted  at  our  prin- 
cipal  ports,  with  power  to  confiscate  and 
destroy  flours  which  are  damp  and  decom- 
posing. Instances  have  been  known  where 
such  flours  were  redolent  with  the  smell  of 
decaying  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  life, 
owing  to  the  thousands  of  insects  which 
had  become  developed  in  the  putrid  mafts, 
enough  to  breed  a  pestilence ;  and  yet  even 
such  flours,  or  portions  of  them,  afler  hav- 
ing been  mixed,  have  been  sold,  and  have 
caused  symptoms  of  fatal  poisoning  to  those 
who  have  partaken  of  the  bread  uuide  from 
them. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
adulteration  of  milk  in  larffe  towns,  and  the 
pde  sky-blue  mixture  sold  in  London  has 
been  said  to  consist  of  chalk  and  wster, 
sheep's  brains,  and  various  other  disgusting 
compounds.  It  may  be  said,  for  the  comfort 
of  those  who  are  ever  ready  to  believe  in 
anything  marvellous,  that  it  is  not  the 
practice  anywhere  to  put  the  brainsof  any 
animal  whatever  into  milk,  and  that  after 
all,  almost  the  only  adulteration  we  have  to 
fear  is  plain  water,  which,  unfortunately, 
can  be  added  in  large  quantity  without 
much  marring  its  appearance. 

This  is  without  doubt  the  only  serious 
adulteration,  and  a  very  serious  one  it  is, 
because  the  importance  of  good  milk  as  an 
article  of  diet  for  all,  and  specially  for 
certain  cases  of  disease,  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
aggerated, and  even  now  medical  men  are 
becoming  every  day  more  alive  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  substance  which,  being  of 
easy  digestion,  can  so  readily  take  the 
place  both  of  animal  and  vegetable  food, 
and  has  in  itself,  unlike  any  other  sub- 
stance whatever,  all  the  elements  requisite 
for  the  support  of  life.  Our  national 
scourges  of  scrofula  and  consumption,  as 
well  as  all  other  debilitating  diseases,  would 
not  be  so  common  if  we  could  obtain  for  the 
young  children  of  the  poor  in  our  large 
towns  an  adequate  supply  of  good  and  pure 
milk.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  now  that  in- 
quiries are  being  made,  in  consequence  of 
the  outbreak  of  disease  among  cattle,  into 
the  state  of  our  great  London  dairies,  we 
shall  have  the  much  required  reform  in 
their  sanitary  arrangements,  that  licences 
will  be  withheld  from  those  who  have  been 
guilty  of  cruelty  to  the  animals  pining 
under  their  care,  never  seeing  the  light, 
breathine  fresh  air,  or  tastins  natural  food, 
and  giving,  so  to  speak,  their  very  life- 
blood  to  form  the  nourishment,  bad  as  it  is, 
which  they  yield.  We  can  scarcely  wonder 
that  disease  should  break  out  and  flourish 
under  such  a  system  as  prevails  in  some  of 
our  dauies,  and  can  hardly  hope  to  escape 
the  punishment  that  a  much  diminished 
supply  of  milk  will  entail  upon  us. 

Of  course,  chalk  is  never  used  to  adul- 
terate milk  or  cream,  because  it  would  fall 


at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the  Teste!  and  be 
detected.  Next  to  water,  perhaps  the  most 
important  adulteration  is  arrowroot,  whidi 
is  often  mixed  with  milk  or  cream,  to  give 
it  a  thick  or  rich  appearance.  It  is  sur- 
prising what  a  small  quanity  of  arrowroot 
will  produce  the  effect  if  skilfully  mixed 
with  It. 

The  adulteration  of  sugar  may  be  dis- 
posed of  in  one  word.    The  faot  is  tiiat,  as 
stated  in  the  Lancet  by  Dr  Hassall,  aU 
brown  sugars  are,  as  a  rule,  un£i  fir 
human  consumption,  and  contain  ail  man- 
ner of  animal  and  vegetable  impurities  in 
greater  or  less  quantity.    The  grand  and 
simple  test  for  sugar,  then,  is  its  colour 
and  appearance ;  and  the  only  fraud  prsc- 
tised  by  the  venders  of  it  is  to  mix  up 
inferior  with  the  better  qualities.    Lump 
sugar  is  the  best  and  cheapest;  and  a  good 
sugar  must  be  of  bright  colour,  crystaluiie, 
and  dry.    The  inferior  brown  sugars  an 
mixed  up  to  a  great  extent  with  water, 
mould,  insects  ofseveral  kinds,  and  dirt 

A  very  objectionable  adulteration  or 
fraud,  inasmuch  as  it  is  practised  ufwo 
an  article  often  specially  ordered  for  sick 
people  or  young  children,  consists  in  tbe 
substitution  of  potato  starch  for  arrowroot 
The  former  costs  4d  to  6d  per  lb.,  while 
the  latter  varies  in  price  from  38  6d  to  If 
per  lb.  Dr  Hassall  found  twenty-two  oot 
of  fiftv  samples  of  arrowroot  to  be  adoi- 
terated ;  and  ten  of  the  twenty-two  bid 
scarcely  a  trace  of  genuine  arrowroot  in 
their  composition.  The  prevailiog,  and 
almost  the  only  adulteration,  was  poUto 
starch. 

One  scarcely  knows  how  to  approecb 
the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  mut 
We  have  heard  with  horror,  in  chiidbood 
days,  of  cats,  kittens,  and  even  srtictai 
still  more  objectionable,  which  liave  foaod 
their  way,  by  some  means  or  other,  iBto 
the  so-called  mutton  and  beaf-steak  pie. 
A  humorous  writer,  lately  describing  his 
experiences  of  the  latter  oomponnd  oo  a 
given  occasion,  says: — "Mean  ao^.^ 
graded  indeed  must  have  been  the  spirit  ol 
the  bullock  that  would  confess  to  any 
share  in  such  a  production ;  in  fact,  I  so 
convinced  that  the  bovine  element  entered 
no  more  into  its  composition  at  all  than 
tbe  flesh  of  the  unicorn  into  pease  por* 
ridge."  It  was  stated  by  llr  Richardson, 
Officer  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  of 
Newton  Heath,  near  Manchester,  that  there 
were  in  the  town  numerous  knackers 
yards,  where  the  best  portions,  such  as  the 
tongues,  the  hind-quarters,  &C.,  of  the 
slaughtered  horses,  were  dispcMsed  of  to 
those  who  deal  largely  in  vms,  potted 
meats,  sausages,  brawn,  &c.  The  ooyei* 
and  consumers  of  such  articles  must  only 
hope  that  there  is  nothing  worse  added 
than  the  above.  A  most  pemicioui  custooi 
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exists  of  colouring  potted  meats  with  red 
earths  —  with  one,  in  particular,  called 
'*  bole  Armeaian ;  **  so  that  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  general  rale  that  potted  meats, 
other  than  ham  and  tongue,  having  a  red 
colour,  cannot  be  good.  This  bole  Ar- 
menian is  also  largely  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion or  manufacture  of  counterfeit  Ancho- 
Ties  (for  real  Anchoyies  are  now  almost 
unkuown),  and,  like  chicory,  though  itself 
an  adulteration,  does  not  escape  being  tam- 
pered with  in  its  turn,  and  is  often  mixed 
with  red  lead,  an  active  and  fatal  poison. 

Good,  fresh,  or  sweet  butter,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  important  nutrient  articles 
of  diet  we  possess,  and  it  is  matter  of  regret 
that  so  much  pains  should  be  taken,  to 
spoil  and  adulterate  it  by  adding  water  and 
salt,  to  increase  the  weight.  The  butter  is 
half  melted,  and  then  the  salt  and  water  are 
stiired  up  with  it  to  about  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  weight.  The  most  inferior  qualities 
of  butter,  that  are  good  for  nothing  else,  arc 
mixed  up  in  this  way,  and  are  sold  to  the 
poor  at  a  comparatively  low  price ;  but  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  it  is  the  reverse  of 
economy  to  purchase  what  is  called  salt 
imtter,  seeing  that  it  is  always  inferior  to 
fresh,  and.  in  the  worst  cases  at  all  events, 
it  is  simply  a  rancid  butter,  with  perhaps 
53jper  cent,  of  salt  and  water. 

Coffee,  as  is  well  known,  is  still,  and 
was  to  an  enormous  extent  adulterated 
with  chicory,  which  is  a  much  cheaper  sub- 
stance than  the  cheapest  coflee.  Other 
adulterations  are  unimportant,  and  are 
Dot  often  met  with,  though  Dr  Hassall 
mentions  roasted  gujns  of  all  kinds — peas, 
beans,  roasted  caMts,  and  acorns,  and 
even  mahogany  sawdust  It  must  be  said 
that  government  has  acted  very  unadvis- 
edly in  permitting  coffee  and  chicory  to  be 
sold  together,  because  they  can  be  equally 
well  mixed  at  home  if  desired,  and  ought 
to  be  sold  separately.  Still  more  absurd 
was  it  to  g^ant  a  patent  for  actually  making 
counterfeit  coffee  beans  or  berries  from 
chicory.  The  difference  between  coffee 
•nd  cnicory  is  very  marked.  A  little  of 
the  former  when  put  into  a  cup  of  water 
floats  on  the  top,  and  imparts  no  colour  to 
the  water,  while  the  latter  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  and  gives  a  deep  red  tint  to  the 
water.  This  is  a  very  ready  and  conve- 
nient test  which  may  be  tried  by  any  one 
at  home. 

Tea  is  most  extensively  adulterated,  both 

in  this  country  and  in  China,  where  they 

^▼e  it  the  appropriate  name  of  *'  lie  tea. ' 

Both  black  and  green  tea  are  liable  to  be 

tampered  vrith  ;  and  an  infinite  number  of 

inbstauces  are  used  as  counterfeits,  and  also 

to  give  colour  and  increased  weight.  Again, 

powders  are  made  up  and  advertised  (such 

as  "  The  Chinese  botanical  powder,'*  and 

"  Yeno  bono  *'  "  possessing  four  times  the 


streneth  of  the  best  tea," )  which  are  utterly 
worthless,  and  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
wheat  flour  mixed  up  with  catechu  or  with 
some  earthy  or  colouring  matter.  The 
absurdity  of  colouring  teas  for  the  market 
is  very  great,  and  is  only  kept  up  by  the 
ill-informed  on  such  subjects  giving  a  pre- 
ference to  teas  that  have  a  fine  bloom. 
The  Chinese  do  not  themselves  drink  coloured 
teas.  The  principal  matters  used  for  '*  fac- 
ing **  the  teas,  as  it  is  termed,  are  Prussian 
blue,  graphite  or  black  lead,  gypsum,  and 
turmeric.  Various  leaves  are  used  to  coun- 
terfeit the  genuine  tea,  amongst  which  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  the  sloe,  the  haw- 
thorn, the  beech,  the  plane,  the  horse- 
chesnut,  the  willow,  and  the  elm.  Sloe 
leaves  are  used  whole,  but  the  others  are 
for  the  most  part  broken  up  and  mixed  with 
gum  and  some  substance  such  as  catechu, 
and  rolled  up  into  small  masses.  Colour* 
ing  matters  are  added  in  the  most  reckless 
way,  and  a  black  or  green  tea  readily  pro- 
duced at  will.  Some  of  these  colouring 
matters  are  of  a  poisonous  nature,  but,  for 
the  most  part,  they  are  either  innocent,  or 
of  such  powerful  colouring  property  that 
only  a  very  small  quantity  reauires  to  be 
added.  It  is  lamentable  to  think  that  there 
should  be,  as  there  is  in  this  country,  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  trade  in  selling  articles 
solely  for  the  adulteration  of  tea,  and  there 
can  be  little  room  for  doubt  that  until  go 
vernment  can  be  induced  to  take  measures 
to  confiscate  and  destroy  adulterated  or 
"lie  tea,'*  the  practice,  which  is  a  very 
lucrative  one,  will  increase,  till  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  pure  tea  at  a  reason- 
able price  from  the  retail  dealers.  The 
Lancet  commissioners,  on  an  inquiry  into 
this  subject  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
received  a  very  remarkable  statement 
from  a  Mr  Phillip,  an  inland  revenue 
officer.  He  stated  that  large  numbers 
of  persons  were  employed  to  collect  the 
used-up  tea  leaves  from  hotels  and  taverns 
throughout  Uie  country,  and  that  these 
were  redried,  mixed  with  a  little  gum, 
recurled,  recoloured  and  sold  as  green 
or  as  black  tea.  It  is  monstrous  that  no 
less  than  ten  or  a  dozen  manufactories 
should  be  allowed  to  exist  in  London  for 
this  fraud,  and  surely  it  is  by  such  doings 
as  these  bein^  winked  at  that  the  public 
morality  is  tamted,  and  the  commercial 
character  of  the  country  deteriorated  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

The  practical  lesson  to  be  derived  from 
all  this  is  to  deal  only  with  respectable 
tradespeople,  and  to  make  such  inquiries 
as  are  possible  into  the  purity  of  all  articles 
which  are  to  be  consumed  in  the  household. 
Also,  to  beware  especially  of  articles  which 
are  sold  by  second-rate  tradesmen,  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  they  can  be  bought  pure 
in  the  market. 
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It  woold  be  s  direct  benefit  to  soeiety  if 
any  person  having  an  article  sold  to  him 
whicn  he  suspects  is  adulterated,  would 
have  it  analysed  by  a  respectable  chemist, 
and  communicate  the  result  to  the  Board  of 
Excise,  who  will  cause  an  investigation  te 
be  made  into  the  matter,  and,  if  necessary, 
fine  the  shopkeeper  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  offence.  And  it  would  be  still  better 
if,  in  addition  to  the  fine,  the  Board  were 
empowered  to  advertise  the  defaulter  as  a 
vendor  of  adulterated  goods. 

iGTHER  CHLORIC  is  now  called  in 
the  British  Pharmacopceia,  spirit  of  chloro- 
form. There  are  few  remedies  more  gene- 
rally used  in  all  spasmodic  affections,  such 
as  asthma,  coughs,  &c.  It  is  also  of  ^eat 
value  as  a  sedative  in  painful  affections, 
especially  in  combination  with  opium  and 
otner  remedies.  Owing  to  its  intensely 
sweet  taste,  it  is  much  used  to  make  certain 
mixtures  more  palatable.  It  is  invaluable 
as  a  diffusible  stimulant  in  cases  of  great 
debility,  and  of  obstruction  to  the  respira- 
tion occurring  in  the  course  of  heart,  or 
pulmonary  disease,  or  both.  The  follow- 
lue  prescription,  which  will  be  found  as 
palatable  as  most  liqueurs,  may  be  taken  in 
cases  of  difficulty  of  breathing,  faintness, 
&Q.: — Take  of  spirit  of  chloroform,  three 
draclims;  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms, 
five  drachms— mix.  A  teaspoonful  to  be 
taken  in  a  wine-glassful  of  water  when 
required.  Or,  spirit  of  chloroform,  two 
drachms ;  tincture  of  ginger,  six  drachms  ; 
a  teaspoonful  in  a  wine-glassful  of  water. 

AlU. — It  has  become  a  question  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  air  that  is  necessary  to  be  supplied  to 
human  beings  to  maintain  them  in  a  state 
of  health  under  varying  circumstances,  to 
determine  whether  the  air  they  breathe, 
though  sufficient  in  quantity,  may  not  be 
altogether  hurtful  on  account  of  certain  im- 
purities, to  determine  what  these  impurities 
are,  and  how  to  destroy  them,  or  render 
them  innocuous,  and  how,  by  the  help  of 
apparatus  or  otherwise,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  air  may  be  admitted  to,  and  circulated 
through  buildings  in  which  large  numbers 
of  people  are  congregated.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  most  interesting  inquiries  of  modem 
times  to  ascertain  what  and  how  many 
diseases  may  be  due  to  deficient  quantity  of 
air  for  respiration,  or,  on  the  otner  hand, 
to  the  presence  of  impurities  in  the  air  that 
is  breathed.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  these  are  points  upon  which  medical 
science  is  throwing  more  and  more  light 
every  day ;  and  it  will  be  the  object  of  this 
article  to  give  a  mere  sketch  of  what  is 
being  done  to  advance  our  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  in  the  hope  that  all  may  lend 
a  helpine  hand  to  put  an  end  to  the  preju- 
dice and  ignorance  which  still  exists  on 
these  vital  points,  but  which,  nevertheless. 


are  points  couceming  the  •▼erj-day  lif«K 
and  health,  not  only  of  ovaatXweB,  but  oM 
generations  yet  to  come. 

As  to  the  requisite  quantity  of  air,  it  ma^ 
be  well  to  say,  once  for  all,  that  althougfc^ 
it  is  desirable  to  know  the  least  quantity 
that  is  compatible  with  health,  still,  wbert  ^ 
ever  practicable,  the  quantity  shoul^^ 
not  be  restricted  to  anything  like  thi% 
amount,  but  a  full  and  lar^  supply  should 
be  ungrudgingly  g^ven,  with  the  assuaoce 
that  ^nefit  will  accrue. 

In  all  calculations  as  to  the  proper 
amount  of  air  to  be  supplied  to  buiidioe:^ 
an  ample  allowance  must  be  made  for  tib« 
consumption  of  air  by  artificial  liehts.  In 
his  excellent  work  upon  PracticalHygieDe, 
Dr  Parkes  says :  —  "  A  common  gas  beroer 
will  burn  nearly  3  feet  per  hour,  and  will 
consume  10,  or  probably  12  cubic  feet  in 
an  evening  (4  hours),  and  therefore,  from 
18,000  to  21,600  cubic  feet  of  air  mU 
be  introduced  in  the  4  hours,  iu  order  pro- 
perly to  dilute  the  products  of  combostioo, 
unless  they  are  removed  by  a  special  cbau- 
nel.'*  It  consists  vrith  the  experience  of 
medical  men  that  in  cases  of  typhoi, 
cholera,  small-pox,  and,  perhaps,  more  pff' 
ticularlv  of  hospital  sore,  gangrene  sod 
erysipelas,  nothing  is  so  effectual  as  an  as- 
limited  supply  of  air,  and  that  if  they  most 
name  a  figure  which  will  satisfy  them, 
their  demand  should  be  for  not  less  tbao  5 
or  6  thousand*  cubic  feet  per  head  per  hoar, 
in  order  properly  to  dilute  and  remove  the 
poisons  with  which  the  air  is  loaded. 

Those  who  have  charge  of  the  ventilt- 
tion  either  of  public4^uildings  or  printo 
houses  should  not  forget  that  they  cannot 
at  all  trust  to  their  own  senses  to  infons 
them  as  to  the  purity  or  impurity  of  the 
air,  for  after  a  time  the  nerves  of  smell  ana 
taste  lose  their  delicacy  of  perception ;  and 
it  is  familiar  to  every  one  that  a  person 
may  be  in  a  very  close  room,  and  be  qoite 
unconscious  of  the  fact,  although  a  straoger 
coming  in  from  the  fresh  air  at  once  ppr- 
ceives  the  disagreeable  odour.  AguOi 
people  living  near  certain  manufactories 
which  emit  odours  very  prejudicial  tu 
health,  become  so  accustomed  to  them  after 
a  time,  that  they  fail  to  notice  them,  aod 
are  often  lulled  into  a  dangerous  tianqoillity 
on  the  subject,  ascribing  the  effects  <» 
these  effluvia  entirely  toother  causes;  and 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  altboogo 
the  natural  means  for  the  removal  « 
noxious  vapours  are  very  wonderfal  *&<* 
very  effectual,  such  as  the  diffusion  of 
gases,  their  dispersion  by  winds,  their  dr 
composition  into  innocuous  compoand^ 
&c.,  still,  there  are  in  existence  in  tbii 
country  many  neighbourhoods  where  th« 
atmosphere  is  polluted  to  a  degree  ^uiteio* 
compatible  with  the  life  or  health  either  w 
animals  or  vegetables.    In  considering  this 
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nbject,  erery  one  woald  do  well  to  reflect 
tbat  the  atmosphere    comes   into   direct 
oootact  with  the  sniface  of  the  air  cells  of 
onrloDgs,  which,  if  spread  oat,  woald  cover 
ID  area  of  from  10  to  20  square  feet.     Over 
this  sorface  oar  blood  is  circulating  with 
immense  rapidity,  ready  at  once  to  absorb 
ill  the  contents  which  the  air,  pare  or 
impure,  may  offer  to  it,  and  in  addition 
to  this,  the  impurities  contained  in  atmos- 
pheric air  are  swallowed  directly  as  well  as 
respired,  and  are  absorbed  by  the  digestive 
system  also.    It  is  even  now  matter  of  in- 
teresting enquiry  how  much  the  evil  effects 
ef  poiaonous  emanations  in  the  atmosphere 
tre  to  be  ascribed  to  their  being  swallowed 
or  respired.     In   the   disease   familiarly 
known  to  medical  men  as  "  Miner's  lunff,** 
the  atmoapherio  imparities  to  which  the 
miners  are  exposed,  are  found  after  death 
in  their  lunes,  in  the  shape  of  pieces  of 
eaibon  or  charcoal,  which   have  become 
covered  by  part  of  the  investing  structure 
of  the  lung,  which  has  so  to  speak  grown 
over  them,  and  it  may  be  fancied  what  an 
amount  of  irritation  the  presence  of  such 
sufastances  will  give  rise  to  in  so  delicate 
an  oiigau  as  the  human  lung. 

Bj  the  aid  of  the  microscope  we  are 
enabled  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of 
numerous  substances  in  the  air  which  we 
breathe,  and  especially  in  the  atmosphere 
where  certain  trades  and  industries  are 
carried  on.  It  would  be  quite  impossible, 
in  an  article  like  this,  to  attempt  to  give  an 
account,  ot  even  an  enumeration  of  the  in- 
vestigations on  this  subject.  Let  it  suffice 
to  mention  a  few  of  those  trades  which  are 
moet  detrimental 'to  health  in  this  way; 
and  it  is  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  per- 
Tersity  of  human  nature,  tbat  some  of  the 
most  ordinary  precautions,  against  the  in- 
jurioiu  effects  of  certain  trades,  afforded  by 
liberal  employers,  have  met  with  such  a 
eool  reception  from  the  men,  and.  in  nut  a 
few  instances,  have  been  deliberately  re- 
fosed,  although  the  redaction  of  mortality 
Irom  their  use  has  been  proved  over  and 
over  again.  Employers,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  take  care  that  the  means  they  offer 
are  good  and  sensible,  and  most  not,  for 
initance,  expect  their  "hands,"  perhaps  al- 
ready enfeebled  in  health  from  long  hours 
and  bad  air,  to  adopt  all  at  once  a  faulty 
system  of  ventilation,  the  only  effect  of 
which  is  to  add  to  their  sufferings,  by  caus 
ing  them  to  take  cold,  or  by  making  them 
the  prey  of  some  inflammatory  disease  to 
whicn  they  are  predisposed,  owing  to  the 
circumstances  above  named. 

Amongst  the  trades  and  occupations 
which  are  most  injurious,  on  account  of 
the  impurities  in  the  air  which  those  em 
ployed  are  forced  to  breathe,  we  iilight  men- 
tion mining,  grinding  (wet  and  dry),  but- 
ton-making, brassfounding,  glass- making. 


water-gilding,  electro-plating,  painting,  and 
many  others ;  besides  all  those  trades 
which,  though  perhaps  not  positively  in- 
jurious in  themselves,  are  made  so  on 
account  of.  the  way  in  which  they  are 
carried  on,  by  bad  management,  bad  venti- 
lation, &c.  It  has  been  proved  that  the 
colliers  of  Durham,  where  the  mines  are 
well  ventilated,  do  not  suffer  from  diseases 
of  the  lungs  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent  as  those  working  in  mines  where 
the  ventilation  is  deficient.  '*  Potter's 
asthma"  is  the  popular  name  for  disease 
of  the  lungs  induced  in  that  class  of  work- 
men by  the  irritating  dust  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  especially  those  called  "flat 
pressors."  Brassfounders  are  very  subject 
to  bronchitis,  owing  to  irritation  caused  by 
the  fumes  of  oxide  of  zinc  which  escape  in 
the  process  known  as  brass-mixing.  Makers 
of  pearl  buttons,  especially  those  who  grind 
the  material,  are  liable  to  consumption, 
owing  to  the  minute  particles  whicn  are 
inhaled.  Many  other  instances  might  be 
noted;  but  the  above  are  probably  sufficient. 
It  is  indeed  a  dreadful  thing  to  think  that 
many  of  our  trades  and  industries  are  the 
direct  means  of  destroying  the  flower  of 
our  population,  and  that  this  is  owing 
generally  to  two  causes — to  the  trade  being 
in  itself  unhealthy,  and  to  its  being  carried 
on  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  preserva- 
tion of  health,  under  the  circumstauces, 
almost  an  impossibility.  It  is  well  known 
that,  during  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years, 
many  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  occur- 
red, owing  to  the  inhalation  of  the  dust  of 
rooms  papered  with  green  paper  into  the 
composition  of  the  green  colouring  matter 
of  which  arsenic  largely  enters. 

If  any  further  proof  were  wanted  to 
establish  how,  in  certain  circumstances,  it 
may  be  truly  said  that — 

**  The  aU-sarroandinj(  heaTen,  the  vital  afar. 
Is  big  with  death,'* 

we  may  mention  that,  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  suspended  matters  have  been 
discovered  in  the  air  of  hospitals,  barracks, 
and  other  public  places,  of  such  a  nature 
that  even  the  moet  ignorant  may  conceive 
how  the  poisons  of  various  diseases  may 
be  transmitted  through  the  air.  Not  only 
are  the  products  and  parts  of  the  structure 
of  our  own  bodies  so  discovered,  but  also 
the  lower  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable 
lift.  It  should  be  remembered  that,  in  the 
air  of  sickrooms  and  such  situations,  these 
accumulations  are  much  more  liable  to 
occur  than  in  places  not  subject  to  emana- 
tions from  the  body  or  from  its  excretions, 
sores,  or  wounds ;  and  hence  a  more  effec- 
tual system  of  ventilation  ought  to  be 
maintained. 

In  manufacturing  towns  people  should 
take  care  before  fixing  on  a  residence  that 
it  is  not  too  near  any  of  those  well-known 
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"works,"  ivhich  so  pollute  the  air  as  to 
render  it  unhealthy,  and  unfit  for  respira- 
tion. Such  are  the  various  glue  and  Done 
works,  as  well  as  knackeries  and  slaughter- 
houses, which  emit  peculiar  animal  or 
organic  odours  of  the  most  ahominable 
kind  ;  alkali  works,  which  give  off  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas;  chemical,  bleaching,  India 
rubber  works,  &c.,  Stz. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  foul  air  may 
be  deprived  of  its  impurities,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  article  Disinfectants  in  the 
Appendix. 

In  conclusion,  one  word  of  warning  to 
those  who  work  in,  and  spend  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  in  bad  foul  air,  such  as 
tailors,  dressmakers,  printers,  &c.  A  large 
series  of  the  most  extended  observations, 
published  in  the  last  report  of  the  medical 
officer  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Public 
Uealth,  prove  incontestably  the  sad  state 
of  those  who  work  in  many  large  establish- 
ments of  the  above  kind.  The  writer  has 
been  induced  recently,  from  a  perusal  of 
the  above  report,  to  visit  personally  several 
of  the  leading  houses  both  in  London  and 
in  the  large  manufacturing  towns  of  Ene- 
laod,  and  is  constrained  to  say,  that  while 
there  are  some  honourable  exceptions,  and 
indeed  one  or  two  where  everything  that 
money,  science,  and  experience  can  suggest 
is  willinely  done  to  promote  the  health  of 
the  employed,  yet,  m  the  vast  majority, 
the  state  of  matters  is  positively  shocking. 
Irregular  work,  long  hours,  insufficient 
time  for  meals,  but,  above  all,  deficient 
ventilation,  are  too  often  found  combining 
to  sap  the  foundations  of  constitutions  once 
healthy,  and  to  lay  the  seeds  of  irreparable 
disease,  which  sooner  or  later  (generally 
wofully  soon)  brings  the  victim  to  a  pre- 
mature grave.  It  is  quite  true  that,  occa- 
sionally, instances  of  this  find  their  way 
into  the  public  prints,  and  excite  momen- 
tary surprise  and  indignation;  but  "to 
mend  the  world's  a  vast  design,*'  and  years 
roll  on  without  any  radical  cure  being 
applied  to  a  system  which  threatens  greatly 
to  weaken  the  physique  of  the  country  at 
large.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that 
there  are  to  be  found  numerous  tailors' 
workshops  in  the  country  where  the  men 
are  huddled  together  in  dens,  the  atmos- 
phere of  which  is  rendered  intolerable  by 
the  gas,*  the  stoves,  and  their  accumulated 
breaths  and  emanations,  and  where  the 
amount  of  air  supplied  is  not  one-tenth 
part  of  what  we  are  d(  liherately  told  is 
necessary  for  health.  The  same  state  of 
matters  obtains   as   to    dressmakers    and 


*  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Lancet^  attention 
is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  air  and  water  of 
our  large  towns  are  contaminated  to  a  certain 
extent— no  one  knows  how  prejudicially— by  the 
lealcaffe  of  uras,  which  is  said  to  be  so  consider- 
able that  a  general  ove^iauling  of  our  sas  pipes 
is  recommended. 


printers,  snd  many  heart-rending  inwtancw 
might  be  given  of  blasted  health  and  hopes 
but  while  dealing  with  a  subject  of  sod 
grave  importance,  it  is  better  to  avoid  an^ 
attempt  at  dramatic  effect,  and  rath  r  tmt 
that  the  bare  statement  of  general  tmtl 
may  induce  all  who  have  anv  influence  ii 
such  matters  to  aid  in  remeaying  what  i 
well  known  to  be  such  a  crying  evil 

ALCOHOL.  —  Methylated  alcohol,  o 
methylated  spirit,  is  alcohol  rendered  im 
pure  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  proportioi 
of  shell  lac.  It  is  thus  rendered  unfit  fo 
internal  use,  on  account  of  its  anpleaaan 
taste  and  odour,  while  at  the  same  time  i 
is  sold  free  of  duty  to  those  who  reqoir 
the  nse  of  spirit  for  mannfactnring  or  fa 
scientific  purposes,  such  as  the  preservatioi 
of  pathological  specimens  in  our  muaeumi 
4&C.  It  is  also  used,  fraudulently,  by  8om« 
chemists,  in  the  preparation  of  certain  drag 
for  which  a  large  quantity  of  spirit  is  n 
quired.  Instances  have  occurred  in  tb 
writer's  experience,  where  the  craving  fo 
alcoholic  stimulants  has  existed  to  such  \ 
degree,  that  intoxication  has  been  prodooei 
by  the  use  of  methylated  spirit,  the  objec 
tion  to  the  nauseous  taste  and  odour  hav 
ing  been  apparently  overcome.  This  £ic 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  seeing  that  ier 
vants  and  porters  are  often  entrusted  witl 
large  quantities  of  this  spirit,  which  is  nsei 
for  so  many  purposes  in  the  arts  and  maua 
factures.  &c. 

ALGERIA.— There  are  few  places  on  Um 
face  of  the  earth  that  present  more  attrae 
tions  to  the  invalid,  especially  if  he  exhibil 
a  consumptive  tendency,  than  Algeria.  Ii 
can  'be  reached  in  a  couple  of  dayibj 
steamer  from  Marseilles.  Any  one  who  bat 
observed  the  grotesque  costumes  and  tbi 
altogether  remarkable  appearance  presentee 
by  the  Algerian  troops  maintained  by  the 
Emperor  in  Paris,  and  who  is  told  that  thii 
is  only  one  of  the  novel  figures  that  will 
greet  his  eye,  representing  at  least  half  i 
dozen  different  races,  in  the  city  of  Algiers, 
will  believe  that  there  is  much  to  interesl 
and  amuse,  in  studying  the  manners  sod 
customs  of  the  natives.  The  scenery  is 
magnificent,  and  the  climate  perhtSd 
superior  to  any  other  point  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  probably  holds  an  intermedi 
ate  place  between  tonic  and  sedative  di' 
mates,  in  some  respects  approximating  tfl 
Upper  Egypt,  or  to  Malag^  It  should  do! 
be  visited  by  the  consumptive  patient  with* 
out  medical  advice,  as  it  has  proved  too  le- 
I  ax  ing  for  some  cases. 

ANAESTHETICS— are  agents  which 
produce  insensibility  to  pain,  and  it  is  bat 
natural  to  suppose  that  since  the  introdoc- 
tion  of  ether,  and  subsequently  of  cbIon>* 
farm,  no  subject  has  attracted  more  atten- 
tion from  medical  men.  It  is  now  geue^ 
ally  accepted  that  chloroform  is  at  once  the 
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safest  and  best  of  anastbetics,  and  it  is 
well  to  know  tbe  best  means  of  applying  it, 
IS  well  as  tbe  remedies  to  be  employed  in 
case  of  accident  from  its  too  free  applica- 
tion. 

Chloroform  sbould  never  be  given  but 
byadnly  qaalified  person,  and  certaiiily 
^uld  never  be  administered  by  any  one 
to  himself.  It  may  now  be  said  that 
deaths  from  the  administration  of  chloro- 
form, tre  very  unusual,  and  we  hope  that 
they  will  becomoi  in  time,  almost  uu- 
known,  especially  since  medical  mon  are 
niaeh  more  cautious  in  having  chloroform 
giren  only  by  those  who  are  experienced 
in  its  use,  in  which  case  it  must  happen 
▼ery  rtrely  indeed  that  there  is  any  cause 
fortlarm. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  chloroform 
"inhalers'*  used  at  present,  but  the  fact  is 
that  none  of  them  are  to  be  recommended, 
and  that  the  simplest  method  is  the  best. 
The  patient  ought  to  lie  down,  to  keep  his 
ejesshot,  and  breathe  freely;  any  tight 
article  of  dress  around  the  throat  or  chest 
ahonld  be  looeened  ;  about  two  drachms  of 
cbloroform  should   be    sprinkled    over  a 
folded  towoU  which  is  to  be  lightly  ap- 
plied over  the  patient's  face,  and  after- 
wards, when  this  is  partially  evaporated, 
one  drachm  should  be  added  from  time  to 
time,  till  insensibility  is  produced.    How 
nnich  chloroform  should  be  ^ven  can  only 
be  determined  by  an  experienced  person, 
^ho  tests  the  sensibility  of  his  patient  by 
ppeniog  the  eye  and  touching  it,  by  rais- 
ing the  arms  and  letting  them  fall  again ; 
^os  judging  if  the  muscles  are  relaxed  ; 
or  by  otherwise  testing  his  patient's  power. 
Afao^  patients,  before  getting  quite  under 
the  mfluence  of  chloroform  struggle  vio- 
lently, and  require  to  be  restrained  by  one 
or  two  assistants,  but  the  administration 
should  be  continued  till  this  is  overcome, 
which  it  speedily  will  be,  the  patient  then 
geoermlly  passing  into    complete  insensi- 
bility.    Tne  umnitiated  ought  to  know 
that  patients  often  shout,  and  even  appear 
to  suffer  great  pain,  when  they  are  quite 
unconscious,  and  that  there  are  great  difTer- 
eoces  exhibited  by  different  people  in  the 
way  in  which  they  are  affected  by  the  drug. 
When  it  is  desired  to  relax  the  muscles,  en- 
tirely, as,  for  instance,  to  allow  of  the  re- 
daction of  a  dislocation,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  produce  even  a  more  decided  effect  than 
is  required  for  a  painful  operation,  as  the 
•mputatioQ  of  a  limb,  the  removal  of  a  tum- 
our, &c.    On  such  occasions,  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  cliloroform  most  attentively 
mud  momentarily  watches  the  condition  of 
his  patient.    It  cannot  be  too  emphatically 
repeated  that  care  and  experience  are  the 
two  great  requisites  in  the  giving  of  chluru- 
form.  Another  mode,  which  deserves  notice 
on  account  of  its  simplicity,  and  which  is  r 


in  great  favour,  though,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  inferior  to  the  above-mentioned 
method,  is  to  protect  the  nose  of  the  patient 
by  smearing  a  little  glycerine  or  cold  cream 
over  it,  then  to  spread  a  handkerchief  over 
the  face,  and  drop  the  chloroform,  drop  by 
drop,  over  the  part  just  below  the  nostrils. 
Bottles  are  to  be  had  with  stoppers  adapted 
for  this  dropping  process.  This  has  certainly 
the  advantage  of  bMog  a  more  economical 
method;  but  it  is  not  so  safe,  nor  so  con- 
venient as  the  other.  Should  it  unfor- 
tunately happen  that  a  person  has  in- 
haled too  much,  or  at  all  events  does 
not  appear  to  rally  from  the  stupor, 
or  should  he,  during  the  administration 
cease  to  breathe,  with  a  low  or  absent 
pulse,  livid  lips,  and  all  the  symptoms  of 
suspended  animation,  then  no  time  is  to 
be  lost,  for  on  the  energy  and  promptitude 
displayed  within  tlie  next  few  seconds  or 
minutes  will  depend,  in  all  probability,  the 
issue  of  the  case.  The  head  must  be  kept 
low,  the  face  should  be  slapped  smartly 
with  a  towel  dipped  in  cold  water,  am- 
monia at  once  applied  to  the  nostrils, 
and  artificial  respiration  commenced,  by 
pressing  upon  the  chest,  so  as  to  expel  the 
air,  and  then  allow  it  to  expand  again  of 
itself.  This  should  be  repeated  at  the  rate 
of  about  thirty  to  forty  times  per  minute, 
(nearly  double  tbe  ordinary  rate  of  respira- 
tion), the  surface  of  the  body  over  the 
region  of  the  heart  being  rubbed  with  a 
brush,  or  with  the  hand,  warm  blankets,  or 
bottles,  or  hot  bricks  applied  to  the  hands 
and  feet,  and  the  galvanic  battery  (which 
ought  always  to  be  in  readiness  whero 
chloroform  is  frequently  given)  should  be 
applied,  to  promote  artihcial  respiration,  in 
conjunction  with  the  means  mentioned 
above.  The  restoration  of  the  pulse,  the 
re-appeatance  of  the  healthy  colour  of  the 
lips  and  countenance,  and,  above  all,  the 
breathing  of  the  patient,  or  his  showing 
any  sign  of  returning  consciousness,  will 
be  hailed  with  joy,  and  if  there  still  re- 
mains great  prostration,  a  little  brandy  and 
water,  or  wine,  may  be  given  at  intervals. 

As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  no  patient 
with  disease  of  the  brain,  or  with  organic 
heart  disease,  or  with  much  obstruction  to 
the  breathing,  from  disease  of  the  lungs, 
ought  to  have  chloroform.  It  should  also 
be  given  with  extreme  caution  to  young  in- 
fants, (in  whom  insensibility  is  very 
quickly  produced  by  using  a  very  small 
quantity)  to  persons  advanced  in  life,  and 
to  persons  of  feeble  vital  power. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  many  oper- 
ations which  formerly  were  very  trouble- 
some of  performance,  especially  upon  chil- 
dren, are  now  rendered  comparatively  easy, 
by  the  use  of  chloroform,  many  operations 
also  requiring  great  nicety  of  manipulation, 
and  almost  impossible,  without  the  co-opera* 
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tioQ  of  the  patient — a  co-operatioa  never 
to  be  obtained  in  the  case  of -children,  and 
even  of  some  grown-up  people — can  be 
performed  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  with- 
out any  trouble  on  Uie  part  of  the  surgeon. 

Finally,  it  would  be  impossible  to  omit 
mention  of  the  great  value  derived  from  the 
useof  chloroform  in  child-bed»  and  more  espe- 
cially in  those  cases  of  great  difficulty  and 
urgency  occurring  every  now  and  then  in 
the  experience  of  all  practitioners.  For  its 
introduction  and  use  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  departments  of  medicine,  the 
world  is  indebted  to  the  distinguished 
professor  of  midwifery  in  Edinburgh,  Dr 
t^impson,  whose  genius  has  devised,  and 
whose  indefatigable  energy  has  brought 
into  general  use  this,  which  must  rank 
first  among  the  many  improvements  be 
has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery. 

Although  in  this  country  chloroform  has 
become  exclusively  used  as  an  anaesthetic, 
in  America,  sulphuric  ether,  which  was  the 
first  ansesthetic  used  anywhere,  and  was 
superseded  by  chloroform,  is  still  much  em- 
ployed, being  by  some  medical  men  con- 
sidered safer.  See  Sulphuric  Ether, 
Many  other  modes  of  producing  anaesthesia 
have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time,  such 
as  the  inhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  of  the 
vapour  of  turpentine,  and  of  the  fumes  pro- 
duced by  the  burning  of  some  species  of 
fungi.  None,  however,  have  been  able  in 
every  respect  to  rival  chloroform.  For  the 
internal  use  of  chloroform,  see  articles  in 
Dictionary  and  Appendix, 

APHONIA,  or  loss  of  voice  in  relaxed 
throat,  is  olten  quickly  cured  by  brush- 
ing the  back  part  of  the  throat  over  with  a 
hair  pencil,  immersed  in  the  following  solu- 
tion : — 

Take  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  lunar  caustic 
1  scruple ;  nitrous  ether  1  ounce ;  dissolve. 
It  must  not  be  applied  too  often,  other- 
the  caustic  effect  will  be  too  severely  pro- 
duced. 

Those  suffering  from  enlarged  and  re- 
laxed tonsils,  with  elongation  of  the  uvula, 
such  as  clergymen,  schoolmasters,  and  pub- 
lic speakers,  or  singers,  will  often  derive 
benefit  from  this  method  of  treatment,  pro- 
perly applied.  Relief  has  also  been  ob- 
tained as  above,  in  cases  of  that  most  dis- 
tressing sore  throat  which  often  accom- 
panies consumption.  A  little  of  the 
solution  should  be  gently  pencilled  over 
the  back  of  the  throat,  and  allowed  to 
trickle  over  the  surrounding  parts.  The 
distressing  hoarseness  and  the  pain  ex- 
perienced both  in  speaking  and  swallowing 
are  in  this  way  often  very  much  alleviated. 
Chiretta  lozenges,  as  made  by  Messrs 
Duncan  &  Flockhart,  of  Eklinburgh,  have 
been  found  useful  in  some  cases  of  relaxed 
throat,  with  loss  or  diminished  power  of 


voice,  as  also  the  tannin  losengot  of  the 

British  Pharmacopoeia. 

ATUBROSPERMU&f  MOSCHATUM- 
a  medicine  introduced  as  a  remedy  in 
chronic  bronchitis,  and  apparently  with 
some  success.  Dose  of  the  tincture— 
a  teaspoonful  in  water  every  three,  four,  or 
six  hours,  according  to  circnmstanoes. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  a  trial  in  chronic 
cases  which  have  resisted  other  methods  of 
treatment;  and  the  writer  can  speak  favour- 
ably of  its  effects  from  a  pretty  exteosite 
experience  of  its  use  in  snch  cases.  If  it 
causes  sickness,  the  dose  should  be  sofD^ 
what  diminished,  and  it  should  not  be  gives 
so  frequently. 

BALDNESS.— Cajepnt  oil,  a  well-known 
green-coloured,  stimnlating  and  aromatic 
oil,  has  been  highly  reoommended  in  tbi 
case  of  premature  baldness,  as  an  ex- 
ternal application.  It  should  be  rubbed 
into  the  part  or  narts  affected,  with  a  piece 
of  lint,  night  and  morning,  and  if  the  effect 
is  too  irritating,  it  maj  be  discontinued  far 
a  time  and  begun  a^^ain.  The  following  is 
also  an  excellent  hau>wa8h : — 

Take  of 

Tincture  6f  Cantharides  .    .    1  dnduo. 

Spirit  of  Rosemary     ...    1  ounce. 

Elder  Flower  Water,  ...    1  pint 

Bill. 

This  wash  may  be  freely  applied  nigbt 
and  morning,  to  the  roots  of  the  hair,  bjr 
means  of  a  piece  of  lint  or  sponge. 

Or,  take  of 

Eau  de  Cologne     ....    2  ouocee. 

Tincture  of  Cantharides,    .    2dnehmi. 

on  of  Lavender  and  Rose- 
mary, of  each    ....  10  drops. 

This  may  be  applied  onoe  or  twice  a  de;, 
but  if  the  scalp  tMecomes  sore,  it  most  be 
discontinued  for  a  time. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  rule,  that  all  the 
vaunted  specifics  of  advertising  qnscks  fiil 
in  producing  the  results  said  to  be  obtsioed, 
and  generally  consist  merely  of  some  irri- 
tating or  stimulating  application,  while 
many  of  them  are  positively  iujurioBS. 
Some  cases  of  baldness,  depending  ^f^ 
local  disease,  can  only  be  cured  by  txtiir 
ment  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  morbid 
affection. 

BANTING  SYSTEM  (or  "BAimso,1 
so  called  after  Mr  Banting  of  London,  who 
has  made  his  name  celebrated  from  the  feet 
that  from  being  an  immensely  stout  iM 
(so  much  so,  that  he  was  a  burden  to  hi|D* 
self,  and  was  obliged  to  walk  down  stain 


backwards,  and  with  great  care),  by  tdopt* 
ing  a  certain  regimen  he  soon  becaSM  of 
normal  Kize  and  weight,  and  was  so  grtte- 
ful  that  he  made  known  the  details  of  bu 
system  in  a  public  pamphlet,"  the  peniiw 

*  Letter  on  Corpuleace,  addressed  to  tb« 
Public,  by  Wm.  Banting,  1884b 
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ofwhichsoon  eained  bim  many  imitators 
amongst  all   classes  of   the  commoDity. 
Let  no  one  imagine,  however,  that  there 
was  contained  in  this  pamphlet  anything 
tlitt  was  startlingly    new,  or   anything 
whatever   that    was   not    perfectly   well 
known  to  i^ysiologists,  and,  indeed,  taught 
lif  them  in  detail,  at  all  medical  schools. 
Mr  Banting  only  brought  forward  a  well- 
known  fact  in  a  striking  manner ;  and,  nn- 
fortanatelTf    it  is  probable  that  the  too 
general  adoption  of  his  system  in  cases  not 
exactly  suitable  for  it,  has  been  attended 
with  harm.   In  a  word,  the  system  consists 
in  the  aroidance,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all 
articles  of  food  likely  to  favour  the  produc- 
tion of  fac  in  the  body,  such  as  sugar,  starch 
and  fats  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  substances 
containing  fat  or  assisting  in  its  formation, 
such  as  bread,  milk,  butter,  beer,   sugar 
and  potatoes.      Malt   liquors,   port-wine, 
champagne,  and  the  sweet  wines,  gener- 
ally, are  also  to  be  avoided ;  and  sherry, 
dmt,  or  Madeira  substituted.    An  occa> 
siona!    tambler  of  grog,    (made  of  g^n, 
whisky,  or  brandy,  without  sugar),  is  not 
forbidden,  and  on  the  whole,  a  very  liberal 
diet  is  allowed,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  taken  from  the  amusing 
pamphlet  of  Mr  Banting  himself : — 

"  For  breakfast  take  four  or  five  ounces  of 
beef,  mutton,  kidneys,  broiled  fish,  or  cold 
meat  of  any  kind  except  pork,  a  large  cup'of 
tea  (without  milk  or  sugar),  a  little  biscuit, 
or  one  ounce  of  dry  toast.  For  dinner,  five 
or  six  ounces  of  any  fish  except  salmon, 
and  meat  except  pork,  any  vegetable  except 
potato,  one  ounce  of  dry  toast,  fruit  out  of 
a  podding ;  any  kind  of  poultry  or  game, 
and  two  or  three  glasses  of  good  claret, 
sherry,  or  Madeira ;  Champague,  port,  or 
beer  are  forbidden.  For  tea,  two  or  three 
oonces  of  fruit,  a  rusk  or  two,  and  a  cup  of 
tea  without  milk  or  sugar.  For  supper, 
three  or  four  ounces  of  meat  or  fish,  similar 
to  dinner,  with  a  glass  or  two  of  claret. 
For  night-cap,  if  required,  a  tumbler  of 
groe,  (made  of  gin,  whisky,  or  brandy, 
witnont  sugar),  or  a  glass  or  two  of  claret 
or  sherry.'' 

The  system,  with  modifications  suited  to 
particolar  cases,  is  an  excellent  one,  only  it 
shoold  be  borne  in  mind  that,  (as  recom- 
mended by  Mr  Banting  himself,)  it  is  not 
one  which  every  corpulent  person  should 
tjuh  headlong  into,  without,  first  of  all 
consulting  his  medical  adviser. 

BATH  (Haxd-Shower). — A  very  useful 
article  has  been  invented  of  this  kind, 
consisting  of  a  bell'Shaped  tin  vessel,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  pierced  with  holes, 
and  from  the  top  of  which  rises  a  hollow 
tabe.  To  use  it,  tne  bell  must  be  immersed 
in  a  basin  of  water,  and  then  the  thumb  or 
fioger  must  be  placed  over  the  aperture  of 
the  tube,  which  serves  as  a  handle.    If  the 


thumb  be  kept  firmly  pressed  over  the 
aperture,  the  atmosphenc  pressure  will 
keep  the  bell  quite  full  of  water  while  it  is 
raised  over  the  head  or  any  part  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  shower  is  to  be  ap- 
plied. Bv  raising  the  thumb,  the  water 
IS  suddenly  discharged  in  a  shower.  This 
bath  is  invaluable  as  a  means  of  applying 
all  the  benefits  of  a  shower  bath  to  chil- 
dren, without  any  of  its  terrifying  accoru- 
Eaniments.  It  is  peculiarly  valuable,  and 
as  been  much  used  by  the  writer  in  cases 
of  nervous  disease  among  children,  such 
as  chronic  St  Vitus*  dance,  &c.  The 
intensity  of  the  shock  may  be  varied 
according  to  the  height  at  which  the  in- 
strument is  held ;  and,  of  course,  tlie 
temperature  of  the  water  may  be  varied 
to  suit  the  individual  cases  of  disease. 

As  a  rule,  the  use  of  the  shower  bath 
should  not  be  persisted  in  with  children  to 
whom  it  continues  to  be  very  irritating 
and  disagreeable,  after  the  first  few  appli- 
cations. When  administered  as  above, 
many  children  become  exceedingly  fond  of 
using  it. 

Bath  (Swdimixo).— This  form  of  bath, 
which  is  now — thauks  to  the  liberality  and 
enterprise  of  our  town  corporations,  or  of 
public  companies — to  be  met  with  in  almost 
every  large  town,  must  be  looked  upon  as 
an  important  means  of  improving  public 
health,  as  well  as  affording  an  opportunity 
of  learning  the  art  of  swimming  to  many 
who,  from  being  resident  in  midland  towns, 
would  otherwise  remain  ignorant  of  it.  It 
is  generally  resorted  to  as  a  pleasure  and 
luxury,  or  for  the  purposes  of  ablution,  or 
healthful  and  most  useful  exercise.  The 
bath  should  be  spacious,  and  its  tempera- 
ture should  be  mamtained  at  a  pitch  which 
will  render  its  use  agreeable  as  well  as  safo 
even  for  the  comparative  invalid  who  can- 
not remain  any  length  of  time  in  perfectly 
cold  water.  Salt  water  shoold  also  be 
added  in  sufficient  quantity,  if  possible,  as 
by  this  means  its  action  is  rendered  moro 
salutary.  Sea  water  baths,  especially  on  a 
small  scale,  are  now  readily  procurable  in 
one's  own  house  or  room  by  means  of  the 
sea  salts,  such  as  Tidman's,  Palmer's,  &c., 
now  abundantly  advertised,  and  sold  at 
so  moderate  a  rate  as  to  put  them  in  the 
power  of  most.  As  directions  accompany 
the  packets  of  salt,  it  is  needless  to  give 
them  here. 

BATH  (PoBTADLi  Compaht). — It  may 
not  be  generally  enough  known  that  there 
is  a  Portable  Bath  Company  established  in 
London,  who  send  out  not  only  the  bath, 
but  the  hot  water  required  for  its  use«  The 
attendants  sent  regulate  the  temperature 
according  to  what  is  ordered  by  the  medi- 
cal men.  They  wear  slippers — make  no 
noise  or  disturbance,  in  a  house  where 
there  is  a  case  of  disease  requiring  every 
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quiet,  and  conduct  everything  in  the  most 
efficient  manner. 

Baths  of  all  kinds  can  be  had  for  hire 
from  many  of  the  principal  ironmongers, 
by  the  day,  week,  month  or  year. 

A  portable  bath  for  either  hot  or  cold 
water  may  be  had,  consisting  of  a  piece  of 
waterproof  cloth  made  up  somewhat  to 
resemble  a  sailor's  hammock  when  slung. 
It  is  kept  extended  by  two  poles,  which  are 
passed  along  the  sides  of  it  through  a  hem ; 
and  there  are  two  transrerse  poles  to  keep 
these  asunder,  and  so  give  it  more  breadth. 
The  poles  may  then  be  supported  on  chairs, 
or  some  other  articles  of  furniture.  The 
whole  may  be  readily  packed  up  and  car- 
ried with  ease  from  place  to  place.  A 
portable  bath  of  this  kind  has  been  devised 
which  can  be  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
a  bath,  a  boat,  and  a  tent  even,  wnen  ne- 
cessity requires. 

BATH  (Turkish).— There  are  few  sub- 
jects  perhups  upon  which  less  accurate 
ID  formation  is  possessed  by  the  public  than 
upon  Turkish  baths.  The  Turkish  or 
Oriental  bath  has  been  known  from  anti- 
quity,  and  used  more  or  less  by  all  Eastern 
nations,  though  at  present  it  is  chiefly 
patronised  by  the  disciples  of  Mahomet. 
How  much  of  the  effeminacy  and  sensu- 
ality of  that  race  may  bo  attributed  to  its 
use  or  abuse,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  The 
ancient  Greeks  and  Bonians  were  also 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  baths  of  a  simi- 
lar kind;  and  we  can  trace  mention  of 
them  up  to  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  the 
Father  of  Medicine,  himselL  They  were 
undoabtedly  introduced  into  this  country 
and  into  Franco  with  the  Roman  conquest, 
and  were  extensively  made  use  of  for  cen- 
tarics. 

The  great  principle  of  the  Turkish  bath 
is  that  of  a  chamber  supplied  with  heated 
air,  not  dry,  but  with  a  little  fluid -*just 
enough  to  moisten  or  soften  the  skin,  and 
allow  of  the  free  escape  of  its  secretions, 
which  takes  place  to  a  remarkable  extent, 
thus  relieving  congestion  or  obstruction  of 
internal  organs,  and  favouring  the  circula- 
tion of  blood  through  the  fine  capillary 
vessels  of  the  skin  itself.  Exhalation 
from  the  lungs  also  is  favoured,  so  that 
the  body  gets  rid  of  impurities  by  both 
channels.  Of  course  the  building  in  which 
the  bath  is  so  administered  must  be  one 
adapted  and  intended  for  the  purpose,  with 
all  the  appropriate  chambers,  the  tepida- 
rium,  calidarium,  &c.,  and  skilful  attend- 
ants must  also  be  provided,  who,  remark- 
able to  say,  are  not  found  to  suffer  in  health 
from  their  residence  there.  We  would 
advise  people  not  to  be  too  anxious  to  have 
an  enormous  quantity  of  cuticle  or  scurf 
rubbed  off  their  skin  by  the  attendant 
whose  duty  this  is.  Some  persons  are  apt, 
from  having  read  the  exaggerations  that 


have  been  cucnlated  on  this  suljeot,  to 
measure  the  benefit  they  are  likely  to 
derive  from  the  bath  by  the  amonnt  of  ^ 
matter  which  is  removed  by  the  hair-glove. 
Finally,  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  Turkish  bath  is  a  very  useless  remedy 
in  some,  if  not  in  most  of  the  cases  Cor 
which  its  help  is  sought  by  the  ignorant, 
and  that  in  many  cases  it  is  likely  to  prove 
hurtful  and  dangerous,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  greater  fully  than  its  use  by  an  invalid 
without  the  advice  of  a  properly  qualified 
medical  practitioner,  who  will  always  be 
ready  to  point  out  the  cases  (and  there  are 
many  such)  likely  to  receive  benefit  £rom 
its  proper  and  discriminate  applicatioo. 
Some  people  are  so  stupid  they  canDOt 
see  that  it  does  not  follow  that  because  A. 
derived  advantage  from  the  use  of  a  Tork- 
ish  bath,  B.  must  necessarily  do  so,  because 
his  case  seems  to  them  to  resemble  A.*s. 
They  forget  that  there  may  be  many  other 
circumstances  connected  with  B.  s  case 
which  might  make  the  use  of  a  bath  hurtful 
to  him.  We,  therefore,  hope  to  hear  less 
for  the  future  of  the  reckless  gratuitous 
advice  tendered  by  the  public  to  their 
friends  on  this  subject ;  and  still  less  of  the 
public  beine  so  silly  as  to  follow  the  advice 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  use  of 
baths  from  pecuniary  considerations. 

AmoDgst  the  number  of  cases  likely  to 
be  benefited  (due  attention  being  paid  to  the 
precautions  aforesaid)  may  be  mentioned 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  gout,  especially 
those  cases  followed  by  deposits  in  the 
joints,  and  scaly  eruptions  upon  the  skin. 
Certain  oases  of  sciatica  and  tio  douloureux, 
as  also  certain  chronic  diseases  of  the  luogs, 
stomach,  and  liver.  It  has  been  known  to 
act  as  a  charm  in  removing  local  dropsies, 
as  of  the  feet  and  legs,  when  not  depending 
upon  any  serious  organic  disease.  We 
hope  to  see  a  wider  application  of  the 
Turkish  bath  as  a  means  of  treating  disease 
upon  scientific  principles,  as  a  preventive 
of  disease,  as  a  promoter  of  cleanliness  sod 
of  health,  and  tnis  is  only  to  be  effected  by 
its  moderate  and  judicious  employm6Dt» 
since  nothing  will  be  more  calculated  to 
drive  it  into  the  regions  of  obscaritv  voA 
neglect  than  the  intemperate  and  ill-adrited 
encomiums  of  those  who  are  neither  captUe 
of  understanding  its  action  nor  of  judging 
of  its  effects,  but  who  are  distorbra  by  as 
uneasy  desire  to  try  anything  and  every 
thing  that  is  new. 

Vapour  Bath. — Of  course  the  Tnxkish 
bath  is  a  vapour  bath,  and  it  is  singuUr  to 
find  the  use  of  the  vapour  bath  so  widely 
extended  among  semi-civilixed  or  eves 
savage  nations.  The  Russian  and  the 
Tartar  both  employ  it  largely,  and  the  Bed 
Indians  of  North  America  make  it  one  of 
their  chief  remedial  agents.  In  Britaia 
there  are  so  many  rarietiot  of  portable 
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tapoar  baths  iayented  or  patented,  that  it 
woald  be  inyidioas  to  enumerate;  any  who 
wish  to  procnre  them  will  have  no  difficalty 
in  doing  so.  There  is,  however,  one  form 
of  vapour  bath  so  simple  and  inexpensive 
that  it  deserves  mention.  Having  procured 
three  or  four  new  bricks,  as  poroas  as  pos- 
fibfei  let  them  be  boiled  in  wat'.r  for  about 
an  hour  and  half,  by  which  time  they  will 
Ve  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  heat  and 
moisture.  Place  the  heated  bricks  upon 
the  floor,  and  seat  the  patient  upon  a  chair 
orer  them ;  let  a  blanket,  pinned  closely 
immd  the  neck,  fall  so  as  to  cover  the 
patient's  chair  and  limbs,  the  steam  thrown 
ODt  is  most  abundant,  and  forms  a  most 
dBdent  vapour  bath. 

BED. — Heal's  spring  beds,  although  ex- 
pensive, are  a  decided  improvement  upon 


morning,  but  always  retain  the  same  elas- 
ticity. 

The  invalid  bed  lift  of  Messrs  Hooper  & 
Co.,  is  very  valuable  in  some  severe  cases, 
where  it  is  impossible  to  change  the  pati- 
ent's bed  without  great  pain  and  trouble. 

Iron  beds,  without  curtains  of  any  kind, 
are  by  far  the  most  healthy  for  general  use, 
and  for  public  institutions  no  other  kind 
will  do. 

In  cases  where  there  is  great  diflSculty 
of  breathing,  so  that  the  patient  is  forced  to 
sit  up  in  bed,  a  bed  rest  will  be  found  of 
great  value.  One  should  be  obtained  that 
can  be  moved  or  inclined  at  different  angles 
according  to  the  wish  of  the  patient,  so 
as  to  cause  as  little  inconvenience  as  pos- 
sible in  changing  his  posture.  Bedsteads 
for  invalids  can  be  obtained  with  a  part  of 
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Fig.  1  repreaents  a  patient  ralaed 
up  from  the  Water  Matress,  aa(1  sap- 
ported  on  the  Lift,  which  is  furnished 
with  a  raitablo  upeuiag  for  the  above- 
named  objeeta. 


-^ 


those  of  feathers,  hair,  &c^  inasmuch  as 
when  the  body  is  moved  they  at  once  re- 
gain their  position,  and  do  not  allow  the 
aame  extent  of  the  accumulation  of  the 
•eaetioos  of  the  body,  of  heat  and  moisture. 
They  also  save  a  great  deal  of  hard  work 
to  domestic  servants,  as  they  do  not  require 
to  be  shaken  up  and  tumbled  about  every 
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Fig.  2  reprefents  a  patient  at  rest 
on  the  Patent  Bed-Lift,  the  Lift  not 
beiof  in  use. 


the  sacking  made  to  rise  at  the  head  so 
as  to  support  the  back.  This  may  be  ele- 
vated to^  any  desirable  anele  by  means  of 
two  upright  pieces  with  holes  and  pins 
througn  the  bed-frame.  While  in  this  posi- 
tion the  feet  of  the  patient  should  always 
be  supported  by  a  foot-board,  to  prevent 
him  slipping  down  in  bed. 

BUNDNESS  —  (CoL- 
oub). — It  was  discovered 
by  the  late  Dr  George 
Wilson,  the  distinguished 
Professor  of  Technology, 
in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, that  this  is  a  much 
more  common  affection 
than  is  generally  suppos- 
ed. He  proved  conclu- 
sively from  his  experi- 
ments that  a  large  number 
of  persons  were  unable 
to  distinguish  the  different 
colours,  and  also,  that 
these  same  persons  were 
quite  unaware  of  the  fact 
themselves.  It  follows 
that  Railway  Companies 
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■honld  be  cTcecdiDglT  canfol  with  ngti 
ts  tbii  puticniar  in  the  Klrction  of  Uwir 
•maiiU,  u  it  ii  euy  la  luppoie  bow 
■ccidenti  nigbt  >rue  fram  tJia  wrong 
interpnUtion  of  ilpiil*. 

A  remark^le  form  of  tanpomj 
bliarinen  it  produced  by  Iba  >dmiDut 
Bttbe  new  reined  J,  Santonine,  for  long  nNii>d 
wonn*.  Patienta  taking  this  dfagcoiiiplain 
that  they  aee  everything  oolonred  STMn  or 
red,  and  they  are  often  alraid  that  the 
condition  maj  coDtinne,  whersa*  it  always 
ci'aaea  wiien  the  medicine  is  left  oft  lot  t 
Tew  day  I.  It  cuioari  the  oriDS  of  a  deep 
cilron  yellow  tinge,  and  this  U  >t  ono 
changed  to  ■  briUiaat  scarlet  on  adding  : 
few  drops  of  solnCion of  caustic  potash  to  il 
hence  we  may  eaiily  onderstand  how  the 
tissue  of  the  eye  may  be  acted  npon  to 
cause  the  aboTe-mentioned  eDects.  Santo- 
nine  hu  even  been  tried  as  k  remedy  io 
some  cases  of  bliodoess,  bat  without  much 
success  as  yet. 

In  some  cases,  colour  btindaesa  u 


1  in  fiS  confoand  red  with  green. 


Hence,  one  in  erery  IT-O  persoDS  is 
colour  htind.  Moat  persons  will  he  snr- 
prised  to  learn  from  the  aboTe  table  what 
a  large  proportion  of  people  are  uoihle  to 
,..'..1.  „„i...™  .  v....  jt  jg  no(  ,fter  all 
reflect  how  many 
people  have  peculiarities  as  to  their  other 
senses  of  laete,  smell,  loach,  and  hearing. 
DaltOD,  the  celebrated  chemist,  was  colour 
blind,  and  hence  tbs  afl'ectiOD  is  ofteu 
called  "  DaltoniBIn.'' 

BItEAU,  AKRiTKD.  —  Tliere  eiist  in 
most  of  our  largo  towns  mannractories  for 
the  production  of  this  form  of  bread.  Being 
very  light,  it  is  in  many  rerpectt  a  wbola- 


diatinguiah  colour 


"^\T     doDgfa  with  water  vUek 
has   been   ially   iasRt- 
naled  with  c   ' 
gas.    This  is  dons  snoet 

ceptadea,  and  whui  (i> 

^ _r«I,  of  coona,  EhsgMti- 

pu>ds  the  doneh  which  it  hu  ben  lb 
means  of  fonning;  i«  Act,  ths  ico^ 
and  the -' spooga,"  aa  thstait 


mode,  by  the  alow  exttieatian  of  ssilMiic 
acid  gas,  formed  at  the  ezpenss  of  apu- 
tion  of  the  flour,  which  waa  thus  allopilKr 
lost. 

Bread  mada  in  lbs  nsual  way  with  jM 
or  leaven  haa  the  first  principles  of  fswo- 
talioD,  decompoaitioii,  and  putresoencaaoi- 
meiKed  in  it, aud  when  taken  intoastoMci 
in  which,  from  disease  or  tb«  weskne"'^ 
infancy,  the  gaatric  joieea  ai«  not  alt- 
ciently.  poweilul  to  aireat  the  fenoBOli" 

Srocess.  it  becomes  a  sunrce  of  discontoi. 
atuience,  diarrhisa,  &c.  On  tb«  coalnrT. 
the  aerated  bread,  being  vesiealstad  tf 
lightened  by  the  mechauical  action  of  lb 
fixed  air  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  has  MM 
of  the  putrefactive  elements  in  iU  co^ 
silioD.  It  is  therefore  eaHilv  digesledisa 
assimilated,  and  may  even  be  aaten  tpi** 
new  by  the  dyspeptic  without  his  MM 
any  of  the  discomfoit  which  new  leavcatc 
bread  generally  prodncea  on  all   bat  llx 


I  be  bronght  np  wholly  or  paitially  I? 
nand. 

The  aerated  bread  fonns  a  aeft,  jeHj-j* 
compound,  when  mixed  with  milk  sid 
water,  which  is  eaaily  snckad  thioogh  lb 
tuba  of  a  common  feeding-bottle,  snl 
with  a  little  Gne  sngar  makM  a  fM  ■ 
which  infants  grow  very  fond. 

It  may  be  stated  that  it  is  mots  <e^ 
nomlcal  to  bake  bread  at  home,  ptoviiM 
the  Hour  can  be  obtained  of  the  bestql*' 
lity,  and  the  baking  arrangements  an  iiK^ 
as  to  secure  the  production  of  good  brsu 
on  every  occasion,  

Brown  bread,  now  eo  latgely  oMo. 
especially  by  thoao  of  a  ooativs  htbi  « 
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tody,  is  made  of  wheat  .flour  ground 
oirsely,  and  wholly  or  partially  left  nn- 
iressed,  or  of  a  mixture  of  this  with  rye, 
•rley,  or  oatmeal. 

BREATH.— Some  persons  suffer  habit- 
ally  from  tainted  breath;  and  many 
tmedies  have  been  proposed,  llie  first 
iiiog  to  do  is  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this 
ery  disagreeable  affection.  If  it  is  de- 
endent  upon  carious  teeth,  the  dentist 
xmld  at  once  be  consulted.  The  holes  or 
iTities  in  decayed  teeth,  besides  at  times 
iriog  off  an  offensive  odour  from  their 
irious  or  ulcerating  surface,  become  filled 
ith  particles  of  food,  which  rapidly 
ndergo  decomposition  from  the  constant 
lasage  of  the  heated  breath  over  them. 

¥ni^n  foul  breath  proceeds  from  ulcera- 

00  of  the  gums,  whether  connected  or 
ot  with  bad  teeth,  a  medical  man  should 
B  consulted,  as  also  when  there  is  ulcera- 
oa  about  the  palate  or  posterior  part  of 
M  nostrils. 

The  following  is  probably  the  best  and 
lott  effectual  wash  for  destroying  the 
dour  from  all  sloughy  sores  or  conditions 
r  the  mouth,  gums,  or  throat,  giving  rise 
>  foul  breath  : — Take  of  solution  of  Per- 
langanate  of  Potash,  one  ounce.  15 
raps  of  this,  mixed  with  two  or  three 
ible-spoonfuls  of  water,  may  be  used 
tquently  for  rinsing  the  mouth.  If  the 
Nil  breath  proceed  from  disordered  condi- 
out  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  and  be 
ccompanied  with  an  offensive  odour  of 
le  evacuations,  10  drops  of  the  solution, 
lixed  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  water, 
lay  be  swallowed  twice  a  day,  with  the 
est  effect.  A  good  plan  also,  in  cases  of 
16  latter  kind,  is  to  take  6  grains  of 
owdered  charcoal  three  times  a  day, 
ither  alone  or  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
'bite  bismuth.  Charcoal  biscuits  are 
repared  for  this  purpose,  and  may  be  had 
t  some  of  the  principal  chemists.  Animal 
tiarcoal  is  the  most  effectual.  In  a  very 
id  case,  which  was  quite  incurable,  and 
erj  offensive,  a  respirator  of  charcoal 
light  be  worn,  such  as  is  recommended  to 
»  uaed  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to 
»  exposed  to  foul  or  to  infectious  odours. 
"he  breath  has  such  an  exceedingly  bad 
door  in  cases  of  mortification  of  the 
iDgs,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ 
ay  and  all  of  the  means  recommended 
Oder  the  head  Disinfectants,  in  order  to 
nke  the  atmosphere  of  the  room,  or  even 
f  the  house  in  which  the  patient  is  situ- 
ted,  at  all  tolerable.  The  peculiar  odour 
f  the  breath  in  patients  who  are  under- 
oing  what  is  called  a  course  of  mercury, 

1  so  characteristic  as  to  have  received  the 
ame  among  medical  men  of  mercurial 
Btor.  In  cases  of  bad  breath  caused  by 
ffensive  discharge  from  the  nose,  the 
Uoted  solution  recommended  above  should 


be  injected  into  the  nostrils  with  a  syringe 
and  warm  water  should  be,  at  the  same 
time,  freely  injected.  In  such  cases, 
tonics,  cod-liver  oil,  and  residence  at  a 
bracing  part  of  the  sea  coast  are  very 
beneficial.  It  is  again  repeated,  however, 
that  such  cases,  especially  if  ulceration  be 
suspected,  should  at  once  be  put  under  the 
care  of  a  medical  man.  The  odour  of  the 
breath  in  the  affection  called  pyaemia, 
which  carries  off  so  many  of  our  cases  of 
capital  operation,  especially  in  large  and 
crowded  hospitals,  is  of  a  peculiar  sweet- 
ish, haylike  odour,  very  familiar  to 
surgeons  who  dread  the  occurrence  of  this 
symptom  after  an  operation,  knowing  but 
too  well  that  it  is  not  unlikely  to  1m  fol- 
lowed by  fatal  consequences. 

People  who  suffer  from  foul  breath,  from 
what  catise  soever,  should  never  employ 
musk,  or  any  other  aromatic  substance, 
with  a  view  to  covering  or  masking  the 
unpleasant  odour  by  a  stronger  one.  Such 
practices  are  always  disgusting,  and,  of 
course,  have  no  effect  in  remedying  the 
evil. 

BURNS.— The  following  may  be  laid 
down  as  at  once  the  simplest  and  the 
best,  as  well  as  the  most  readily  appli-* 
cable,  and  the  least  painful  and  trouble- 
some method  of  treatment.  Suppose  a 
person,  whuse  clothes  have  been  set  on 
fire,  to  be  badly  burned.  The  clothes  should 
at  once  be  cut  off  and  removed.  The 
patient  must,  however,  be  kept  warm, 
as  he  invariably  suffers  much  from  cold 
and  depression  soon  after  a  bum.  The 
burned  surface  should  next  be  smeared 
over  with  a  feather  with  some  oily  sub- 
stance, it  does  not  much  matter  what, 
provided  it  be  fresh.  Carron  oil  is  good,  if 
It  can  be  had  (i.c^  equal  parts  of  olive  ot 
linseed  oil  and  lime  water).  Next,  linen  or 
muslin  is  to  be  steeped  in  this  oily  sub- 
stance, and  laid  over  the  burned  parts. 
Those  parts  which  are  much  burned . 
ought  to  be  well  protected  with  this, 
and  finally  a  layer  of  cotton  wool  should 
be  put  on  and  secured  by  some  light  turns 
of  bandage.  Unless  in  the  case  of  a  slight 
scald,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  or 
written  to  the  contrary,  nothing  can  be 
more  cruel  or  absurd  than  to  cover  burns 
over  with  cotton  wool,  as  it  sticks  to  the 
surface  fiimlv,  and  becomes  saturated  with 
discharge,  which  adds  to  the  misery  and 
pain  of  the  patient  by  its  unpleasant  smell. 
All  attempts  to  remove  the  cotton  wool, 
too,  cause  great  pain  to  the  patient,  where- 
as, if  the  oily  dressing  recommended  above 
be  first  applied,  both  it  and  the  wool  may 
be  removed  at  pleasure,  and  the  dressing 
changed  and  renewed  as  often  as  may  hi 
necessary,  or  fresh  dressings  of  another 
kind,  or  poultices,  may  be  applied,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  demands  of  the  case. 
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BURNETTS  SOLUTION,  or.  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  Sir  \Vm.  Burnett's  Dis- 
infectiDg  Fluid,  is  oue  of  the  cheapest  and 
best  liquid  disinrectants — see  article  Di»- 
injectants.  It  is  composed  of  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  zinc,  and,  from  its  cheapness, 
has  been  much  used  in  the  army  aud  navy. 
When  diluted  with  water,  it  may  be  used 
to  cleanse  ni^ht  chairs,  water  closets, 
chamber  utensils,  &o.,  and  is  especially 
useful  for  this  purpose  in  cases  of  gastric 
or  enteric,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  typhoid 
fever,  in  which  the  stools  are  not  only 
offensive,  but  are  the  means  of  conveying 
to  others  the  contagious  poison  peculiar  to 
the  disease.  The  solution  is  so  cheap  that 
it  may  be  freely  used  for  the  above  and  for 
similar  purposes.  It  is  not  so  good  for 
washing  the  hands  as  some  other  disinfect- 
ing solutions  (Condy's,  for  example),  as  it 
docs  not  form  a  good  lather  with  soap.  It 
may  be  used  as  a  stimulant,  disinfecting 
and  deodorising  dressing  to  foul-smelling 
ulcers  and  sores,  but  for  such  purposes  it 
must  be  freely  diluted,  accordmg  to  the 
directions  which  are  furnished  for  its  use 
in  the  different  ways  recommended. 

CALABAR  BEAN,  Tm  Obdeal  Bean 
OF  Old  Calabar. — This  is  the  seed  or  bean 
of  a  plant  called  the  Physostig^a  venosum. 
It  is  of  a  brown  coffee  colour,  kidney 
sliaped,  and  about  one  inch  long,  by  half 
an  inch  thick.  The  kernel  is  the  active 
part.  When  given  internally,  it  acts  as  a 
powerful  poison,  causing  paralysis. 

The  Calabar  bean  has  attracted  much 
attention  lately,  owing  to  the  discovery  by 
Dr  Argyll  Robertson,  of  Edinburgh,  that 
when  a  solution  of  it  is  applied  to  the  eye, 
it  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil.  Now, 
previous  to  this,  medical  men  were  not 
acquainted  with  any  substance  which  could 
be  practically  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  opposite  effect,  viz., 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  can  be 
readily  produced  by  belladonna,  or  by  its 
active  principle  atropia.  which  are  exten- 
sivcly  used  for  thispurpose  in  the  treatment 
of  eyd  diseases.  The  Calabar  bean  is  used 
to  counteract  this  effect  of  belladonna  when 
it  is  excessive,  or  when  it  continues  too 
long.  It  is  also  used  in  the  treatment  of 
disease  of  the  eye  where  it  is  necessary  to 
produce  an  effect  the  opposite  to  that  of 
belladonna,  and  it  is  capable  of  application 
to  many  cases  of  alteration  of  the  power  of 
vision  u  wing  to  the  faulty  adaptation  of  the 
structures  of  the  eye  to  distances.  A  drop 
or  two  of  the  solution  of  an  alcoholic  ex- 
tract in  glycerine  is  applied  to  the  eye,  or 
btill  better,  what  are  called  Calabar  bean 
papers  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

CARBOLIC  ACID  is  obtained  from  the 
distillation  of  coal,  of  which  process  it  is 
one  of  the  products.  It  is  an  oily-looking 
liquid,  having  on  odour  and  toi^te  some- 


what resembling  creasote.    lSk%  creatota 
also,  it  possesses  the  property  of  destrovi&g 
noxious  smells    and    vapours,   and  is  a 
powerful  antiseptic  or  preaenrer  from  decar 
and  putrefaction.    It  is  given  intenalljr 
in  the  dose  of  one  drop  made  into  a  pill,  in 
cases  of  obstinate  vomiting,  and  it  might  be 
tried  in  cases  of  sea-sicknesg,  but  its  cfai^ 
use  is  as  an  external  application  to  fool 
and  gangrenous  sores  or  vdoers,  and  it 
cases  of  aisease  of  the  bones  in  which  the 
discharge  is  very  offenaive.    One  part  of 
the  acid  should  be  added  to  8  or  10  of 
water  to  form  a  lotion.     Some  haye  adro- 
cated  carbolic  acid  as  a  powerful  disinf!e^ 
tant,  directing  that  flat  shallow  veaeb 
should  be  filled  with  a  solatioQ  of  the 
strength  of  the  above  lotion,  and  distriboted 
through  the  sickroom,  or  that  ragi  be 
dipped  in  it,  and  suspended  at  varibospiru 
of  tne  apartment. 

Carbolic  acid  forms  long  needleshaped 
crystals,  (which  are  very  readily  dinolTcd.) 
and  is 'sometimes  obtained  in  tms  form.  A 
weak  lotion  of  carbolic  acid  haa  been  uied 
with  benefit  in  aome  cases  of  nterioe  affec- 
tions, where  the  discharge  waa  of  an  oiffBn- 
sive  character. 

CERIUM.^The  oxalate  ani  the  ni- 
trate of  thia  metal  have  been  ised  in 
medicine,  though  it  has  not  been  thooght 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  British  Fhiinaf 
copoeia. 

These  preparations  have  been  principinj 
used  to  allay  vomiting,  espeoail;^  that 
occurring  during  pregnancy,  anddonngtbe 
course  of  pulmonary  conanmption.  Dr 
Simpson,  of^Edinburgh,  haa  recommended 
the  oxalate  to  be  oaed  for  the  vomiting  of 
pregnancy,  and  it  haa  been  exteniiTely 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  with  doubtful 
effect.  It  is  a  white  powder,  and  is  fp^ 
in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  three  grains. 

The  salta  of  cerii/m  have  beea  used  by 
some  practitioners  in  the  treatment  of 
epilepsy,  but  here,  also,  it  is  not  certain 
that  their  use  has  been  followed  by  good 
results. 

CHANGE  OF  TYPE— The  change  of 
the  type  of  disease  is  perhaps  the  qaestion 
of  all  others  which  at  the  present  time  ii 
most  angrily  discussed  in  the  ranks  of  the 
medical  profession,  names  of  the  highest 
eminence  being  ranged  on  both  sides  of  the 
disputants.  Tlie  question  is  this :— Is  dis- 
ease, as  obForved  now,  the  same  as  diaeass 
observed  forty  years  ago,  and  if  so,  how  are 
we  to  account  for  the  great  change  in  prac- 
tice, which  may  be  best  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  now  there  is  almost  an  entire 
disuse  of  bleeding  instead  uf  its  neariy 
constant  employment?  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  the  type  of  disease  changed,  and 
are  our  inflammations  of  a  different  charac- 
ter than  formerly,  and  can  this  different 
character  be  proved  by  tho  result  of  au 
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ition  of  inflamed  psrtt  after  death, 
trasted  with  those  formerly  ex- 
?  It  will  readily  be  understood  how 
w  medical  men  are  in  a  position  to 
opinion  upon  a  subject  which  re- 
ID  much  experience  and  so  much 
d  observation  to  settle  it.  Here,  as 
;  similar  questions,  both  parties  are 
y  right  to  a  certain  extent;  that 
ly,  our  diseases  at  present,  as  a 
B  not  of  the  severe  or  in  medical 
;e,  sthenic  type  which  marked  them 
tara  ag^,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the 
»  of  many  external  circumstances, 
.  must  also  be  admitted  that  a  closer, 
accurate,  and  a  more  advanced  ob- 
m  of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  has 
1  the  minds  of  medical  men  that 
ere  bleedings  of  many  of  the  more 
t  of  the  routine  practitioners  of 
<ne  by  were  unnecessary  and  even 
It  is  well  known  that  there  were 
1  the  times  alluded  to,  who  looked 
■eat  distrust  and  apprehension  upon 
liscriminate  blood-lettings  of  their 
1  who  ruthlessly  ordered  poordjing 
d  women  to  lose  50  or  OO  ounces  of 
because  they  were  feverish  !  In 
rere  one  to  sum  up  all  that  has  been 
>n  this  subject,  it  would  amount  in 
ce  very  much  to  this — that  whether 
9  of  disease  has  changed  or  not,  the 
I  system  was  carried  to  a  most 
as  excess ;  that  the  type  has  pro- 
ot  changed  quite  so  much  as  those 
Id  school  would  have  us  believe,  and 
the  present  time  there  is  not  a  little 
of  the  non-bleeding  system  being 
le  by  those  who  treat  diseases  ac- 
to  the  theories  advanced  by  others, 
upon  the  merits  of  each  individual 

PPED  HANDS.— In  addition  to  the 
»tion  given  in  the  foot  note,  page 
following  will  be  found  useful: — 

nzoate  of  zinc,   .    one  drachm 
of  almonds,  .    .    one  drachm 
Id  cream,  .     .    .    one  ounce 
To  be  applied  to  the  hands  every 
Or, 

ide  of  zinc, .    .    one  drachm 
rron  oil,  .    .    .    half  an-ounce 
iple  ointment, .    half  an-ounce 

rrine,  either  alone  or  with  a  small 
f  of  sugar  of  lead  added  to  it,  is 
efol,  and  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
of  those  who  suffer  much  in  this 
ter  each  time  they  are  washed. 
— Tbose  who  are  obli£[ed,  from  the 
latmre  of  their  occunation,  to  wash 
beir  hands  frequently,  are  the  great 
mfferers  from  chaps,  the  cnaps 
nr  encks  themselves  becoming 
liBgmiii,   in    some  occopatioDSy 


from  their  liability  to  absorb  poison- 
ous substance  into  the  blooa.    For 
the  treatment   of  chapped   hands* 
M.  Testelin  reoommenos  the  appli- 
cation of  honey  heated  in  an  oven* 
and  deprived  of  its  viscidity  by  the 
removal  of  the  froth  formed  under 
the  influence  of  heat.    It  shotdd  bo 
applied  over  the  hands  whenever 
they  are  washed,  and  spread  with 
gentle  friction.     The    above-men- 
tioned author  asserts  that  he  has 
thus   succeeded  in  curing  chaps, 
and   in   preventing   their    return, 
in  servant  maids  whose  hands  are 
frequently  exposed  to  the  contact 
of  water,  and  who  usually  suffered 
from   this    inconvenient    affection 
throughout  the  winter.     He  pre- 
scribed the  same  remedy  with  entire 
success  in  Brussels  to  aclear-starcher, 
although  this  person  did  not  for  a 
single  day  discontinue  her  employ- 
ment. 
CHILBLAINS,  when  the  skin  is  un- 
broken, are  said  to  be  <|uickly  cured  by 
the  following: — ^Take  of  tmcture  of  iodine, 
two  drachms ;  chlorinated  solution  of  soda, 
six  drachms.     Apply  over  inflamed  parts 
twice  or  thrice  daily,  drying  in  before  the 
fire. 

The  following  ointment  is  also  very  good, 
and  may  be  used  whether  the  skin  is  broken 
or  not:— Take  of  benzoate  of  zinc,  one 
scruple ;  fresh  lard,  one  ounce.  Mix.  To 
be  applied  ni|;ht  and  morning. 

The  following  domestic  remedy  is  also 
sometimes  of  service: — Shake  well  together 
in  a  bottle,  spirits  of  turpentine,  white 
vinegar,  and  the  contents  of  an  tg%^  in 
equal  proportions.  Rub  gently  when  the 
chilblains  are  in  a  state  of  irritation,  and 
until  the  redness  and  swelling  are  dissipated. 
Two  parts  of  glycerine  to  100  of  collodion 
make  an  excellent  protective  application. 

When  there  is  great  pain  and  irritation, 
the  following  powerful  remedy  may  be 
used:^Take  of  tincture  of  aconite,  an 
ounce  and  a  half ;  atropia,  two  grains ; 
rectified  spirit,  half-an-ounce.  Mix.  Mark 
Poison.  Twenty  drops  to  be  rubbed  into 
the  affected  parts  night  and  mominff. 
^.B,—It  is  not  to  be  (qtpHed  where  the 
skin  is  broken, 

CHILL).— It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  a  mother,  for  some  time  at>all  events 
alter  the  birth  of  her  child,  especially  if  it 
be  her  first,  is  unable  to  suckle  it  without 
great  pain,  owing  to  the  nipple  being  so  ex- 
ceedingly tender,  that  when  the  child  con- 
tinues its  efforts  to  suck,  darting  pains  are 
felt  through  the  whole  breast  Some  nurses 
are  ignorant  and  foolish  enough  to  betier^ 
and  to  tell  young  women  that  this  is  good 
for  them,  and  ought  not  to  be  relieved^ 
when  the  fact  is  that  many  women  sua 
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serioQily  injured,  tnd  nm  *  great  risk  of 
abacess  aod  fever  from  the  ezoeeaire  irrita- 
tion they  are  forced  to  endore.  In  snch 
caaea  immediate  relief  may  be  obtained  by 
oaing  one  of  Maw's  giasa  nipple  shields, 
with  elaatic  tube  and  mouthpiece  attached. 
Nothing  could  be  more  simple  and  perfect. 
The  mouthpiece  is  just  the  ahape  of  a  well- 
formed  nipple,  and  the  glass  shield  fits  over 
the  nipple,  supports  it  e<;|ually,  and  allows 
of  the  free,  gentle,  and  pamless  flow  of  milk 
through  it.  A  small  brush,  attached  to  a 
wire,  IS  supplied  with  each,  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  it  quite  clean,  and  the  whole  is 
so  cheap  as  to  be  quite  at  the  service  of  the 
poorest  of  poor  natieota.  Special  attention 
ought  to  be  paia  to  keep  the  tube  and  teat 
perfectly  clean,  else  the  child  is  sure  to 
suffer  in  health.  They  ought  to  be  tho- 
roughly cleanaed  after  each  time  they  are 
used. 

Similar  in  action  to  the  above,  and  truly 
agreat  boon  to  those  intereated  in  the  rear- 
ing of  intants,  are  the  various  feeding  bottles, 
wmch,  by  asimple  mechanical  arrangement, 
enable  artificial  food  to  be  taken  by  the 
infant  in  the  same  manner  that  the  milk  is 
sucked  from  the  mother's  breast.  This 
arrangement  consists  of  a  valve  nlaoed  at 
the  top  of  the  bottle,  where  the  tube  enters 
it,  which  allows  the  food  to  flow  from,  but 
prdvents  its  return  to,  the  bottle.  The  teat 
at  the  end  of  the  tube  is  pierced  with  holes 
after  the  manner  of  a  leech-bite,  the  advan- 
tage of  which  ifl,  that  they  only  open  when 
the  teat  is  pressed  upon.  The  tube  and 
teat  once  fall,  the  latter  is  emptied  by 
pressure,  and  refills  itself,  as  it  is  made  of 
elastic  material,  so  that  the  child  obtains 
its  food  as  it  does  in  nature,  so  far  as  the 
action  of  sacking  is  concerned.  Thick  food 
may  be  eiven  with  these  bottles  by  using  a 
dififerently  perforated  leech-bite  teat.  An- 
other advantage  of  the  mechanism  of  these 
bottles  is  that  air  cannot  be  imbibed  by  the 
child,  if  they  are  properly  used.  Whatever 
feeding  bottle  may  be  used,  whether  Maw*s 
or  that  of  any  other  maker,  one  little  matter 
requires  special  attention,  namely,  the  ball 
valve  at  the  top.  This  little  valve  ia  gene- 
rally formed  by  a  pea  of  metal,  and  should 
this  metal  be  of  such  a  nature,  for  instance 
lead,  as  to  be  slowly  acted  upon  by  the  milk, 
the  most  serious  consequences  may  arise ; 
in  fact,  an  infant  may  be  slowly  undergoing 
lead  poisoning,  without  any  one  in  the 
least  suspecting  the  cause  of  the  illness. 
Such  a  case  occurred  within  the  writer's 
knowledge,  and  was  only  detected  by  the 
acumen  of  the  physician  called  to  consul- 
tation. 

The  general  establishment  throughout 
tiie  country  of  hospitaU  for  aick  children  is 
likely  to  do  much  to  improve  the  system  of 
nnrsing  and  caring  for  children.  In  con- 
nectioQ  with  this  ralgeot,  we  may  state 


that  thoM  who  wisli  to  koow  man  «pon  it 
should  Tsad  the  admimUa  UfeUa  work  W 
Dr  West,  oaUed  **  How  to  Num  Siek  Chil- 
dren ;  '*  intended  eapeoially  as  a  help  to  the 
nurses  at  the  hosmtal  for  oiok  cnildzan, 
for  the  benefit  of  wnich  imtitatioa  it  was 
published.     It  contains  direotioos  which 
will  be  found  of  great  aervioe  to  aU  who 
have   the    management   of  the    young, 
whether  healthy  or  sick;  and  is  firam  the  pen 
of  one  whose  name  is  a  sofficient  guaian'ea 
for  its  exoeUenoe.    Dr  West  tells  us  that 
between  thirty  and  forty  yoimg  women  are 
trained  every  year  as  nurses  in  the  diil- 
dren*s  hospital,  and  no  one  but  a  Bse^cal 
man  can  Imow  what  a  great  boon  this  is  to 
the  community  at  large ;  seeisg  that  there 
is  often  no  greater  dimoolty  than  to  get  a 
clever  child'ii  nurse.    We  make  tlis  fdbw. 
log  extract,  as  showing  the  sort  of  obsem- 
tion  and  knowledge  required  by  those  wbo 
would  be  skUfnl  nurses  for  ohildran:— "Tbi 
signs  of  disease  diflbr,  as  woU  aoooidiog  to 
the  age  of  the  child,  as  sooording  to  the 
disease  from  which  it  ia  auffiMring.    Criei 
axe  the  only  langna^  which  a  young  baby 
has  to  express  its  distress ;  as  saulss^  sod 
laughter,  and  many  aotios  tsU,  without  s 
won,  of  its  gladness.    The  bdby  must  be 
ill,  is  all  its  cries  tell  <me  person;  another, 
who  has  seen  much  of  sick  ohildrBn,  will 
{father  from  them  more,  and  will  be  able  t» 
judce  whether  its  suffering  is  in  the  heed, 
or  raest,  or  stomach.    The  cries  of  a  babf 
with  8tomach«ache  are  loud,  and  lon^  tm 
passionate;  it  sheds  a  profusion  of  taaa; 
now  Btons  for  a  moment,  and  tiien  begiis 
again ;  drawing  up  its  legs  to  its  stomsflk 
and,  as  the  pain  passes  off,  stretches  then 
out  again;   and,  with  many  little  soU, 
passes  off  into  a  quiet  sleep.    If  it  haie 
inflammation  of  its  chest,  it  does  not  07 
aloud,  it  wee]M  no  tears ;  but  everv  few 
minutes,  especially  after  drawing  a  oeeper 
breath  than  before,  or  after  each  wkU 
hacking  cough,  it  gives  a  little  cry,  which 
it   checks   apparentlv   before   it  is  half 
finished ;  and  this  either  beoMise  it  has  do 
breath  to  waste  in  cries,  or  because  the 
effort  makes  its  breathing  more  painful  K 
disease  is  going  on  in  the  head,  the  cfaiU 
will  utter  uiarp^  piercing  shrifJis.  and  theflf 
between  whilea,  a  low  moan  or  wail,  or 
perhaps  no  sound  at  all ;  but  will  lie  ^oiet, 
apparently  dozing,  till  pain  wakes  it  Vf 
again.*'  This  is  quoted  as  an  instance  of  the 
kind  of  observation  that  is  required,  and  to 
show  how  much  a  akiiful  nniae  in  sock 
matters  may  help  the  doctor  to  find  oot 
quickly  what  ia  the  matter  with  bii  littj* 
patient  who  cannot  speak  for  famisslt   If 
18  verjr  often  the  case  that,  when  a  chiU'* 
nurse  is  asked  what  sort  of  a  niglrt  he  btf 
passed,  she  either  can  give  no  answer  stsU, 
or  one  which  is  quits  UTisatisfactoiy.  How 
important  a  qusstioD  this  isy  howsfsr,  m>7 
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be  ia  Miiie  degree  reeliaed  by  readiogthe 
foUowioc  elw)  from  Dr  West  :—**  With 
the  apptoeoh  of  night  Teiy  many  diseeaes 

St  wone ;  and  whUe  yoa  expect  this  to  be 
9  oaae^  you  nmit  cazefnlly  notice  what  are 
the  aigns  nd  increased  illness  which,  in  each 
instanoe,  manifest  themselTes.  Fever  is 
genenlly  higher— -you  most  notice  if  it  is 
Tery  nraoh  so;  the  dull,  heaTV  state  of 
many  children  saflferiog  from  inflammation 
of  the  brun,  or  from  some  forms  of  fever, 
in  which  they  lie  dosing  during  the  day. 
is  ofken  snooeeded  by  deliriam  and  low! 
onteries  for  some  hours  at  night ;  or,  if  the 
child  sleeps,  it  talks  much  in  its  sleep 
about  its  lessons  or  its  play ;  and  the  obsor- 
▼alion  that  these  things  have  hapiwned 
will  serve  to  help  the  doctor  in  his  judg- 
ment. H,  though  these  things  do  not 
ooonr,  yit  the  child  is  restless,  you  must 
tiy  to  Meextain  from  what  cause.  It  may 
be  from  pain,  or  it  m^  be  from  thirst,  or 
bom  oough  which  disturbs  the  child,  or 
from  d*^*^'"'*^  breathing,  which  grows  worse 
whenever  the  oluld  £lls  asleep,  and  then 
wakes  him  up  again  every  few  minutes; 
or  it  may  be  nom  that  sleeplessness  which 
iUnew  brinffs  with  it.  If,  then,  you  are  to 
give  a  uaeiu  report  to  Uie  doctor  at  his 
visity  yoa  must  not  merely  be  able  to  tell 
whether  the  child  slept  or  was  restless,  but 
yoa  mast  have  watched  so  attentively  as 
to  be  able  to  describe  exactly  the  manner 
in  which  the  night  was  passed ;  to  report 
when  the  child  sUpt,  and  now — when  it  was 
rsstlesa,  and  why.  A  good  nurse  further 
observes  all  particulars  relating  to  the 
breathing  of  her  little  patient,  cough,  &c  ; 
whether  there  is  any  tendency  to  sickness, 
or  to  excessive  thint;  whether  there  has 
oeenrred  anything  like  a  convulsion,  draw- 
ing in  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  squinting,  or 
twisting  of  the  features,  flushing  of  the 
free,  any  eruption  on  the  skin,  or  any  fact 
whsStever  which  may  be  of  importance. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  trouble- 
some matters  to  deal  with  in  the  case  of 
infants  is  a  tendency  to  excoriation  and 
lednem  of  the  skin  in  those  suffering  from 
diarrhoea.  Now,  this  is  very  troublesome; 
sad  from  the  excessive  irritation  gives  rise 
to  great  suffering.  It  can  be  almost  en- 
tiruy  prevented  by  extreme  cleanliness  and 
gooa  management  after  the  bowels  are 
moved.  ScMtp  must  not,  however,  be  used 
as  it  increases  the  irritation,  but  very  thin 
starch  should  be  employed  instead.  The 
child  aboold  Uien  be  carefully  dried  with  a 
soft  napkin,  and  the  parts  dusted  with  Ful- 
ler's earth  or  with  sine  powder,  and  after- 
waida  dremed  with  an  ointment  made  with 
one  draefamof  bensoate  of  zinc  to  an  ounce 
of  lard.  The  ointment  must  be  kept  quite 
fresh,  as  rancdd  ointments  never  fru  to 
increaM  the  irritatmn  and  sorsness. 

Jlaay  ohildrsa  an  dsitioyed  bj  being 


too  moch  moved  about  when  suffering  from 
exhaustion  owing  to  excessive  sicxnes^ 
purging,  or  some  severe  disease.  In  suc& 
cases  the  little  patient  is  lifted  by  its 
mother  or  nurse  from  its  cot  many  times 
in  an  hour,  whereas  it  diould  never  be  re- 
moved from  the  reonmbent  posture  at  alL 
By  tumine  it  from  side  to  side  it  may  be 
shifted  and  changed,  and  even  a  new  night- 
dress may  be  put  on  in  this  wav,  if  it  is 
slit  up  the  back  and  run  together  i^ter- 
wards  by  means  of  a  few  stitches. 

Sickness  and  diarrhcea  are  among  the 
most  frequent  troubles  of  children,  emci- 
ally  those  that  are  brought  up  by  hand ;  in 
fact,  many  children  at  one  time  or  another 
of  their  existence  are  reduced  so  low  by 
them  that,  to  an  inexperience  spectator, 
it  would  seem  almost  imposnme  they 
could  recover.  Now,  in  checldnff  the  ten- 
dency to  these,  the  nurse  can  do  a  great 
deal  by  means  of  a  little  common  sense, 
and  can  greatly  aid  the  doctor.  Foolidi 
and  inexperienoed  nurses,  when  a  child  if 
either  sick  or  purged  after  eveiything  that 
he  takes,  go  on  cramming  him  with  food 
under  the  idea  that  as  what  he  has  had  has 
come  back  or  gone  through  him,  it  can  have 
done  him  no  good,  and  therefore  he  had 
better  have  some  more.  It  is  painful  to 
see  the  poor  little  creatures  sometimes  in 
this  state,  vomiting  taking  place  eveij 
time  they  are  movM.  The  oDvious  indi- 
cation under  such  circumstances  is  to  give 
the  tired  and  irritable  stomach  an  hour  or 
two's  rest  at  a  time,  and  then  cautiously  at 
first,  and  without  moving  the  child,  give 
onlv  a  small  teaspoonful  of  cold  water,  to 
be  followed,  if  that  is  retained,  by  a  little 
cold  milk  and  water,  or  something  of  the 
simplest  description,  tsiai^  i»  qyanti^ 
and  coUL  If  that  is  retained,  a  gradual 
return  to  its  accustomed  food  may  be  at- 
tempted.— Chlorodyne  is  a  most  useful  ad- 
dition to  our  medicines  for  ohildren*s  dis- 
eases, especially  diarrhcea.  It  requires, 
however,  to  be  rery  carefully  and  cau- 
tiously used — See  (Mtrodyne, 

CmRfiTTA,  or  CHIBATA.  U  an  ad- 
mirable bitter  tonic,  improving  the  appetite, 
and  giving  tone  to  the  stomach.  Hence  it  is 
useful  in  oases  of  indigestion  with  debility, 
and  in  convalescence  from  disease.  It  is  very 
similar  in  its  action  to  gentian,  and  is  pro- 
bably not  superior  to  that  drug.  It  is  often 
called  bitter-stick.  The  infusion  and  tinc- 
ture of  chiretta  are  now  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  dose  of  the  former  is 
from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half, 
and  of  the  latter  from  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm. 

Chiretta  is  much  osed  in  India  as  a  snb- 
atitnte  for  gentisa.  It  contains  a  bitter 
principle,  and  very  little  volatile  oil ;  henoe 
It  isa  more  simply  iatease  bitter  than  gen- 
tian. 
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Chlrotta  losenoes  an  made  by  Messrs 
Dancan  &  Flookhart,  of  Edinburgh,  for 
use  in  relaxed  throat,  with  loss  of  Toice. — 
See  Aphonia, 

In  India  chiretta,  or,  as  it  is  varioosly 
called,  chirayta,  chirayita,  chirata,  and 
chiraeta,  has  been  used  instead  of  quinine 
as  a  remedy  in  intermittent  fever  or  ague, 
and  it  has  also  been  jprescribed  by  some  in 
preference  to  sarsananlla  in  cases  in  which 
that  drug  is  specially  used.  It  is  also  said 
to  be  peculiarly  beneficial  in  cases  of  want 
of  tone  dependent  upon  affections  of  the 

uterine  system. 

GHLOttODTKE.— There  are  few  reme- 
dies whidi   have   proved   more   general 
favourites  than  the  above.    It  is  said  to 
consist  of  Prussic  acid,  in  combination  with 
morphia,  chloroform  and  Indian  hemp  as  its 
principal  components,  and  it  possesses  com- 
bined  m  an  eminent  degree,  many  of  the 
best  properties  of  an  opiate  and  an  anti- 
spasmodic.   It  is  agreeable  to  the  taste  of 
many  persons,  and  can  be  given  either  alone 
in  water,  or  combined  with  other  reme- 
dies.   Perhaps  its  greatest  value  has  been 
in  cases  of  irritating  cough,  as  in  consump- 
tion, and  in  irritation  of  the  bowels,  accom- 
panied by  pain  and  diarrhoea.    In  the  for- 
mer case  5  or  10  minims  in  an  ounce  of 
camphor  mixture  three  times  a  day,  and  in 
the  latter  the  same  dose  in  an  ounce  of 
chalk-mixture  may  be  given.    In  cases  of 
acidity,  with  much  irritetion  of  the  stomach, 
an  excellent  prescription  is,  10  or  15  drops 
of  chlorodyne  with  15  to  20  grains  of  bi- 
carbonate of  soda,  in  a  wine-glassful  of 
water,  two  or  three  times  a-day.    From  ito 
warm,    aromatic    taste,    and    comforting 
actiou  in  cases  of  |;riping  and  uneasiness 
in  the  bowels,  it  is  generally  a  favourite 
remedy  with  patients ;  and,  although,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  quack  medi- 
cine, and,  of  course,  not  allowed  a  place  in 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  yet  it  is  very 
much  prescribed  by  some  medical  men. 
Either  alone,  or  combined  with  other  reme- 
dies, it  has  proved  of  eminent  service  in 
cases  of  sea-sickness  which  have  resisted 
many  other  kinds  of  treatment.     It  has 
been  extensively  used,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  b^  domestic  as  well  as  by  re- 
gular practitioners,  in  the  treatment  of 
diarrha^a  and  dysentery,  and  lately  it  has 
been  authoritatively  stated  that  it  is  one  of 
the  best  of  known  remedies  for  cholera. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  ite  uses  are  so 
varied  and  general  that  it   should  form 
part  of  the  equipment  of  every  domestic 
medicine-chest.     Chlorodyne   of    known 
composition  can  now  be  obtained,  so  that 
those  who  have  a  very  proper  objection  to 
using  remedies  the  constituent  parts  of 
which  are   kept  secret,  may   employ  it 
without  further  scruple.     In  the  recent 
cholera  epidemio  at  Manilla  it  was  stated 


that  chlorodyne  had  proved  more  efficadoos 
than,  any  other  ren^y  which  had  been 
tried.  Of  course,  as  it  nas  the  action  of  a 
powerful  opiate,  it  must  be  given  with  ex- 
treme caution  to  young  chfl£eQ,  and  in  aQ 
cases  where  opiates  are  likely  to  ezeit  an 
undue  action. 

Ikfahtoe  Diasbhosa. — ^For  a  young  in- 
fant 12  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  S 
minims  of  chlorodyne  and  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  water  form  an  excellent  mixturo 
where  there  is  griping  and  flatulence ;  one 
teaspoonful  may  be  given  twice  or  thrice 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  When  diarrfacea 
is  inesent,  chalk  may  be  sobstitQted  kt 
soda. 

CINCHONINR^The  muriate  and  sol- 
phate  of  cinchonine,  as  well  as  cindumiiM 
iteelf,  have  of  late  been  much  recommended 
as  substitutes  for  quinine.    They  have  cer- 
tainly this  advantage,  that  they  are  mndi 
cheaper,  but  pretty  extensive  experience  cf 
them  in  hospital  practice,  has  not  warranted 
physicians  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are   to  be  considered  at  all  equal 
to  quinine,  either  as  tonics,  or  as  antiperi* 
odic  remedies.    Some  patients  oompUm  of 
low  and  depressing  sensations  after  taking 
cinohonine  or  ite  salte.    There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  they  are  worthy  oft 
more  extensive  trial  than  they  have  yet 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  medical  pro- 
fessfon.     Quinine  is  such   an  expensive 
remedy,  that  of  course,  it  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  poor  if  a  cheap  substitute 
equally  efficacious  could  be  obtained,  and 
it  is  far  from  improbable  that  some  of  the 
preparations  of  cincbonine  may  be  found, 
which  will  teke  ite  place. 

CITRATE  OF  IRON  and  STRYCH- 
NINE.—This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  new 
tonic  and  strengthening  chalybeate  p^^ 
parations.  It  is  very  useful  m  cases  of 
nervous  debility,  accompanied  with  uterine 
derangement ;  and  also  m  cases  of  anaemia, 
with  debility,  languor,  and  lowness  of 
spirits.  It  IS  a  beautiful,  sparkling  salt, 
of  a  rich,  purplish  brown  colour.  The  fol- 
lowing prescription  may  be  taken  as  a 
pfood  example  of  the  way  of  administering 
it;  and  if  it  agree,  the  dose  may  be 
doubled  with  advantage. 
Take  of 
Citrate  of  iron  and  strychnia,  one 

scruple ; 
Chloric  ether,  one  drachm ; 
Water,  half  a  pint.— Mix. 
Two  tablei^K)onfuls  three  times  a<di^. 
For  those  who  dislike  a  sweet  tasts^  the 
chloric  ether  may  be  omitted ;  and  if  it  be 
desired  to  ^ve  an  acid  tonic,  two  diachns 
of  dilute  nitric  acid  may  be  snbatitittad  for 
the  chloric  ether.     It  may  also  be  gitea 
in  the  form  of  pill  if  requirsd. 

It  has  been  used  by  Dr.  BiowiiSscrasri 
at  the  National  Hoi^tal  lor  te  Fta^ftie 
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and  Epileptic,  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis 
of  certain  kinds.  100  grains  of  the  salt 
contain  only  one  grain  of  strychnia.  Dose, 
3' to  5  grains  for  an  adolt. 

CLAY,  AS  ▲  Dbsssih o  to  Foetid  Sobbs.^ 
It  is  weU  to  know  that,  when  no  other 
snbstance^snch  as  charcoal-~can  he  ob- 
tained, clay  poultices  may  be  a{)pli6d  to 
sores,  the  discharge  from  which  is  of  an 
offensiTe  nature.  The  clay  most  be  used 
only  after  having  been  finely  powdered, 
and  after  all  imparities  are  removed ;  and 
it  may  be  employed  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  bread,  linseed  meal,  or  the  materials 
commonly  used  in  the  making  of  any  ordi- 
nanr  poultice. 

Vr  Schreber  of  Leipzio  recommends  the 
use  of  clay  as  the  most  "energetic,  the 
most  innocent,  the  most  simple,  and  the 
most  economical  of  palliative  applications 
to  surfaces  yielding  foul  and  moist  dis- 
cbargea.**  He  moreover  considers  that  it 
has  a  specific  action  in  accelerating  the 
cure.  Clay  softened  down  in  water,  and 
freed  from  all  gritty  particles,  is  laid,  layer 
by  layer,  over  the  affected  part  to  the 
thickness  of  about  a  line.  If  it  become  dry 
and  fall  off,  fresh  layers  are  to  be  applied 
to  the  cleansed  surface.  The  irritating 
secretion  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  clay 
and  contact  of  air  prevented.  The  cure 
thus  goes  on  rapidl;^.  This  clay  ointment 
has  decisive  action  in  cases  of  foetid  perspi- 
ration of  the  feet  or  armpits.  A  single 
layer  applied  in  the  morning  will  destroy 
all  odour  for  the  day.  It  remains  a  long 
time  supple,  and  the  pieces  which  fall  on 
in  fine  powder  produce  no  inconvenience. 

Nothing  certainly  could  be  more  simple 
than  the  above  method.  It  may  be  applied 
by  means  of  a  feather  or  a  cameVs  hair 
pencil,  care  being  taken  not  to  put  on  too 
much  at  a  time,  but  rather  to  apply  it  in 
fine  layers. 

CLIMATE. — The  question  of  acclima- 
tization is  one^of  great  importance'iu  many 
respects,  and  one  demandiog  the  closest 
attention  of  naturalists,  of  political  econo- 
mists, and  of  scientific  men  generally 
throi^out  the  world.  For  a  time  the 
idea  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  pretty  firm 
hold  of  the  public  mind,  that  men  and 
animals,  after  passing,  say  from  an  arctic 
to  a  tropical  climate,  acquired,  after  a  cer- 
tain time,  an  immunity  from  the  evil  effects 
which  the  change  was  calculated,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  produce.  Blany  careful 
observations  and  experiments  have  been 
conducted  in  this  countzy  and  (with  regard 
to  animals  specially)  in  France  with  a  view 
to  determine,  if  possible,  how  far  we  are 
justified  in  relying  upon  this  hypothesis. 
Now,  although  wonderful  results  were  at 
first  obtaiuea--80  wonderful  that  it  seemed 
likely  that  the  power  of  certain  animals 
to  endiire  cbaoges  of  climate  were  almost 


unlimited,  it  must  be  admitted  that  recently 
our  ideas  have  been  forced  to  undergo  a 
revulsion  on  this  subject,  as  we  have  found 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  endurance  was 
only  a  temporary  one;  and,  more  especially, 
was  not  likely  to  be  followed  out  by  the 
propagation  of  a  vigorous  progeny. 

That  man  can  live  ana  flourish  in  very 
cold  or  in  very  hot  temperatures  (provided 
that  in  the  latter  cases  there  be  no  malaria 
or  marsh  poison)  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  Esquimaux,  when  well  nourished,  are 
a  remarkably  strong  and  healthy  race;  and 
that  the  same  observation  applies  to  many 
of  those  tribes  inhabiting  regions  of  the 
world  characterized  by  the  highest  temper- 
atures.   Experience  has  now  abundantly 
proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  that  our 
emignmts  in  the  North  American  States, 
living  in  a  climate  with  a  much  lower  tem- 
perature than  that  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed,  not  only  enjoy  good  health, 
but  transmit  it  to  their  pro^nv.    In  fact, 
it  is  (questionable  whether,  if  the  external 
conditions  surrounding  the   emigrant  be 
favourable,  he  is  not  improved  in  health, 
mentally  and  physically,  so  that  he  may 
become  the  progenitor  of  a  superior  race< 
A  similar  certain  toleration,  and  possible 
improvement,    cannot   so   confidently  be 
expected  from  Europeans  emigrating  to  hot 
climates,  although  we  have  seen  how  well 
many  thrive  in  certain  parts  of  Australia- 
and  New  Zealand;  and  it  is  a  melancholy 
and  well-known  fact  that  residence  in  a 
country  much  hotter  than  our  own  is  incom-> 
patible  with  the  long  preservation  of  health. 
Dr  Parkes,  in  his  work  on  practical  hygiene, 
in  speaking  of  this  subject,  says,^*'  There- 
is  a  generu  impresAion  that  Europeans  do 
not  nourish  in  countries  much  hotter,  i.e., 
with  a  yearly  mean  of  20**  Fahr.  higher 
than  their  own  —  as  in   many  parts  of 
India;  that  the  race  dwindles,  and  finally 
dies  out;  and,  therefore,  that  no  acclima- 
tization of  race  occurs.    And  certainly  it 
would  appear  that  in  India  and  in  the  West 
Indies  sickness  and  mortality  increase  with 
lenffth  of  residence;  and  there  is  some 
e?iaence  to  show  that  the  pure  race,  if  not 
intermixed  with  native,  does  not  reach  be«> 
yond  the  third  generation.    Yet  it  seems 
right  to  say,  that  so  many  circumstances 
besides  heat  and  the  other  elements  of 
climate  have  been  acting  on  the  English 
race  in  India,  that  any  conclusion  opposed 
to  acclimatization  must  be  considered  as 
based  on  scanty  evidence.    We  have  not 
gauged   on  a  large  scale  the  effects  of 
climate,  pure  and  simple,  uncomplicated 
with  malaria,  bad  diet,  and  other  influences 
adverse  to  health  and  longevity.^ 

For  some  remarks  as  to  the  peculiar 
effects  of  heat,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  upon  Atnstrohe  in  the  Appendix. 

The  effect  of  winds,  or  of  movements  of 
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dto  body  of  air,  wliothor  hot  or  oold,  with 
whieh  wo  aro  fiinroQndady  is  ▼arj  remarfc- 
ablo.  In  cold  olimataai  a  tott  low  tern- 
panutore.  whidi  bad  oasily  been  borne 
Dofore,  tMoomoB  then  nnendnrable.  The 
movement,  on  the  other  hand,  of  hot  air 
OTor  the  sotCmm  of  the  bodpr  ia  aaid,  by 
greatly  aiding  oTi^ioration  from  the  aidn, 
to  ohill  the  body,  in  spite  of  the  warmth  of 
the  air. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dlspote  among 
medical  men  whether  or  not  monntain-air — 
that  is,  air  rarified,  or  exerting  a  less  pres- 
aore — is  faYonrable  to  health  or  the  rsretst . 
There  seems  now  to  be  little  donbt  of  the 
Uct,  howsTer  mnch  wrangling,  there  may 
remain  as  to  the  explanation  of  it.  Not 
only  in  snch  situations  are  consumption, 
■crofnla,  and  similar  disesses,  very  rare  in 
ocomrenoe,  but  their  progress  is  aotnally 
arrested  in  the  case  of  strangen  who  go  to 
reside  in  the  localities.  The  high  Ams  of 
Switzerland,  the  mountain-ranges  of  Thu- 
ringen  and  Silesia,  and  of  Mexico  and  Pern, 
may  be  mentioned  as  typical  examples  of 
places  where  consnmplion  is 'unknown  to 
originate,  unless  from  some  special  social 
habit  or  vice,  or  from  want  of  food,  etc. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  wav  of 
obseryation  and  experiments  to  enlightcD 
us  as  to  the  relation  of  Uie  presence  of  osone 
in  the  atmosphere  to  a  hMlthy  climate. — 
See  article  Ozone  (Appendix). 

It  would  be  impossible  to  conclude  this 
subject  without  a  word  upon  the  question 
of  Malaria  or  marsh  poison,  now  known  to 
be  the  cause  of  so  many  diseases,  espe> 
cially  feven  of  different  kinds.  The  popular 
idea  is,  and  it  is  so  far  correct,  that  these 
poisons  are  to  be  met  with  in  low  situations, 
and  that  an  elevation  of  a  few  feet  will,  ia 
many  cases,  give  a  protection  from  their  evil 
consecj^uences ;  but  it  should  also  be  known 
that,  m  other  situations,  they  have  been 
found  in  active  operation  at  an  elevation 
of  6000  feet;  and  that  in  some  instances 
their  favourite  locality  is  in  elevated  plains, 
at  elevations  varying  from  1000  to  3000  feet. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  ^ater  the  elevation 
the  greater  the  secuntv;  and  it  may  be 
assumed  that,  although  exceptional  in- 
stances occiu',  yet  a  moderate  elevation  of, 
say  1000  feet,  will  generally  be  su^cient  to 
afford  promise  of  immunity.  The  whole 
subject,  however,  is  one  of  deep  interest, 
and  is  now  undergoing  full  and  highly 
necessary  investigation  at  the  hands  of 
competent  observera.— See  article  Health 
Resorts  in  Appendix. 

COAL  TAR.— This  is  used  in. several 
forms  as  a  disinfectant  (see  article  Dmm. 
/ee<an<«— Appendix),  and  also  is  said  to 
have  been  applied,  in  solution,  with  sue- 
oass  in  the  treatment  of  itoh.  The  '*]i. 
quor  carbonis  detereens,**  or  conoentrated 
iicQboiic  tolntion  of  the  active  principles 


of  eoal  tar,  is  uaed  as  a  di— Im  for  pakaA 
sores  in  the  fotm  of  emnlaioD  with  a  little 
water,  and  is  a  favouiifea  vemedy  with 
many  in  skin  dliOMei.  eapeciaUy  of  a  sesly 
chaiaotsr.     Its  antis^tio  or  pnaarratife 

Sialities  have  made  it  a  fiavoorita  widi 
oae  interested  in  the  oollaotipn  of  apsei- 
mens  of  natural  history. 

CODEIA  it  one  of  tlM  aetiy*  ptin^ki 
of  opinniy  and  has  been  uasd  in  the  mm 
of  loienge  for  the  purjjose  of  allajiBg  ini- 
tating  cough  in  oases  in  which  it  was  not 
thought  desirable  to  prodnoa  the  AiU  and 
oharacteristio  effiMta  of  opinm  itMlf  unto 
the  constitntioii.  It  is  wall  known  tDsl 
some  persons  cannot  take  opium  in  any 
shape  without  unpleasant  offecta,  and  it  u 
to  such  persons  that  Uia  abovabiaDpi 
may  prove  valnabla  aa  a  means  of  mothing 
cough  that  has  raaisted  otbsr  am  sinpb 
metnodsof  core. 

CX)LLIEB8.  DnsASH  or.— The  minen 
of  En£[land  alone  numbor  about  300,000^ 
and  it  is  well  known  that,  aa  s  ohuv,  th^ 
are  shortlived  and  unhsalthy,  brnkiDg 
down  prematurely  from  a  Tarietj  of  dis- 
eases, but  principally  from  those  engSD* 
dered  by  the  drenmstaiioes  under  which 
their  work  is  carried  on.  Light  and  fieih 
air  are  both  essential  to  health;  and  if 
many  have  sufficient  diflknlty  in  prsserr- 
ing  vigour  "with  all  af^lianees  and 
means  to  boot,"  what  must  bo  the  disad* 
vantsge  under  which  the  collier  labom 
when  deprived  of  both  essentiala?  Almost 
all  the  mines  of  this  oonntzy  are  insoffi- 
cieutly  ventilated,  and  accidents  from 
choksMiamp  and  fire-damp  are  of  too 
common  occurrence,  and  it  is  to  be  fesred 
will  oontinne  so  unless  an  unlimited 
supply  of  air  be  afforded  for  the  oonsnmp- 
tion  of  the  men,  horses,  and  lighta  It  u 
stated  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ciril 
Enc;ineere  that  in  mines,  ifUis  desirsd 
to  keep  up  the  greatest  enirgies  of  the  sua, 
no  less  than  100  cubic  feet  per  man  per 
minute  (6000  feet  per  hour)  mnat  be  gifen ; 
if  the  quantity  is  reduced  to  one<4hinl 
there  is  a  serious  diminution  in  the  amoont 
of  work  done.  Mr.  Robeot  Stephenaen 
even  thought  that  100  cubic  feet  per  man 
per  minute  would  not  be  enough.  This 
includes,  of  course,  all  the  air  wanted  in 
the  mine  for  horses,  lights,  &c, 

Minen  suffer  much  from  ths  inhalation 
of  particles  of  carbon,  ooal,  ohareoal,  or 
dust  in  the  pursuit  of  their  ooenpattoD. 
These  being  swallowed,  produoo  dy^epns, 
or  still  worse,  and^  aa  is  mors  mqasntly 
the  case,  being  inhaled,  and  baeooiing 
lodged  in  the  lungs  and  air  paaBaga%  give 
rise  to  bronchitis  and  inflammatioa  of  tbs 
lungs,  and  to  a  psooliar  dissaaa  now  well 
known  sa  "miiiaiif  lan||^"  ift  whinh  in* 
numerable  atona  of  sfaaraoal  am  'wook* 
porated  with  ths  sufaitBOOS  of  tiM  Isaf 
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itaiU;  the  epiUwlioBiof  iriuoh  liu  actiudly 

giViili  0¥V  tllSID* 

Hm  ooUier  aLio  suffers  much  Irom  the 
dimp,  and  firom  the  oonstrained  position  in 
wludi  hs  is  often  obliged  to  work  for  whole 
(lairs  together. 

The  grand  remedy  is  efficient  ventilation 
of  the  mines,  whioh  is  at  once  a  pre- 
fantiins  of  the  sodden  explosions  and 
of  ths  continnal  deterioration  of  health 
to  whioh  our  oolKers  are  ever  tnbjected. 
In  addition,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
Mnploj^rirs  should  endeaTOur  oy  all  means 
in  theor  power  to  eloTate  the  moral  and  so- 
eial  chancter  of  those  who,  being  debarred 
from  tile  employments  and  enjoyments  of 
open  day,  are  too  apt  in  times  of  recreation 
sfiU  forthor  to  enfeeble  their  health  by  de- 
bandierjr  and  excess  of  all  kinds. 

Some  idea  of  the  di£BonltT  of  eSiBctually 
managing  the  Tontilation  of  mines  may  be 
aoqoirad  when  it  is  known  that  in  many 
eassa  the  air  has  to  travel  a  distance  of 
fiDom  10  to  40 !  miles  through  the  ▼arious 
long  winding  galleries,  before  it  arrives 
finmly  at  the  np-cast  shaft  as  it  is  called. 
The  metiiod  employed  is  on  the  same  prin- 
ctpla  as  the  oniinary  fire  and  chimney : 
that  is,  a  fire  is  lighted  at  the  bottom  of 
one  riiaft,  up  which  the  air  rapidly  flows, 
after  having  been  made  to  traverse  down 
the  other  shaft  and  along  the  various  gal- 
leries. Double  doors  and  partitions  are 
used,  and  much  skill  is  shown  in  directing 
the  cnrrent  of  air  for  such  incredible  dis- 
tances. In  mines  in  which  there  is  only 
one  shaft,  this  is  divided  in  two,  a  fire  be- 
ing lit  at  the  bottom  of  one  half,  while  air 
descends  down  the  other. 

COLIX)DION  is  made  by  dissolving  two 
scruples,  or  40  grains  of  gun  cotton, 
in  three  ounces  of  ether,  and  one  ounce  of 
rectified  spirit.  It  is  a  very  useful  applica- 
tion to  cuts,  small  wounds,  and  abrasions, 
chapped  hands,  or  chapped  nipples,  &c.,  &c. 
It  should  be  gently  applied  by  means  of  a 
hair  pencil.  The  ether  evaporates,  and  a 
thin  la^er  of  cotton  is  left  as  a  covering, 
which  is  not  removed  by  washing  in 
water.  Collodion  may  also  be  applieid  to 
kech  bites,  or  small  wounds  of  any 
kind,  to  stop  the  bleeding,  which  it  does, 
owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  film  of 
cotton  constricting  the  vessel  of  the 
bleeding  part. 

A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  glycerine,  to 
100  of  collodion,  makes  an  excellent  protec- 
tive application  to  chilblains,  bums,  bed- 
sores, AC  It  has  also  been  appliea  as  a 
protective  covering  in  manv  cases  of  disease 
of  the  skin,  accompanied  by  great  pain, 
itching,  or  irritabihty.  It  forms  a  good 
covering  for  pills,  the  unpleasant  taste  of 
whioh  it  conceals,  without  in  any  iray  in- 
terfering with  thsir  action. 

Ooa  of  the  best  known  ways  of  s|iply- 


ing  a  liouid  Uister,is  to  Jftant  tbs  smrfaes 
of  the  siin  over  with  collodion,  in  which 
cantharidea  or  cantharidin,  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  fly  blisteris  dissolved.  It  mar 
be  iqppUed  with  a  brush  directly,  which 
saves  the  trouble  of  spreading  a  bliidter, 
and  vesication  is  as  quicklv  produced  as 
wiUi  the  ordinary  pUstisr,  while  it  is  much 
less  bulky,  and  more  convenient  in  every 
way  for  |;eneffal  use. 

Collodion  is  a  very  good  application  to 
small  cuts  after  they  have  been  strapped  or 
stitched  up.  when  it  is  desirable  to  exclude 
the  air,  and  to  let  them  heal,  if  possible,  by 
what  is  called  *«the  flrst  intention."  It 
causes  a  httle  smarting  for  a  few  seconds, 
but  this  soon  passes  off,  and  a  pellicle  if 
left  which  forms  an  admirable  protective 
covering  fer  the  wound,  and  dlows  the 
healing  process  to  go  on  below  undisturbed. 
Collodion  is  best  kept  in  a  stoppered  botUe, 
the  stopper  of  which  may  be  fitted  with  a 
camera  nair  pencil,  to  allow  of  its  ready 
iqpplication. 

CONFECnONABY,  CoLomtED.— The 
practice  of  colouring  confectionary  bv 
means  of  poisonous  substances,  is  still 
carried  on  by  certain  dishonest  trades- 
people, who  use  various  yellow  colouring 
matters,  such  as  chromate  of  lead,  to  give 
an  enticing  appearance  to  different  arti- 
cles. Chromate  of  lead  has  also  been 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  sham  tgg 
powders.  Even  arsenic,  and  the  acetate 
and  carbonate  of  lead,  with  many  other 
poisonous  and  pernicious  substances  have 
been  used  to  adulterate  confectionary,  so 
that  people  cannot  be  too  careful  to  deal 
with  reqMctable  tradesmen,  as  they  have 
not  onlv  to  fear  being  poisoned,  but  also 
being  cheated ;  it  being  well  known  that  a 
great  part  of  what  is  populsrly  believed  to 
be  sugar,  is  mainly  made  up  of  plaster  of 
Psris,  or  some  such  worthless  rubbish. 

COOKERY  FOR  THE  SICK.— It  seems 
almost  unnecessary,  and  yet  is  of  such  im- 
portance that  we  will  not  offer  any  excuse 
for  commencing  this  article  b;^  stating^ 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  no  eoohuig  of  anv 
kind  whatsoever  should  be  done  in  the  sieh 
chamber,  and  it  cannot  be  too  much 
insisted  upon  that  all  cookery  for  the  sick 
must  be  simple. 

Perhaps  toe  article  of  all  others  most 
commonly  desired  to  be  had  in  a  proper 
state  by  medical  men  for  their  patients  is 
beef-tea.  An  inquiry  lately  maae  into  the 
cost  and  quantity  of  beef  used  for  the 
purpose  of  making  beef-tea  in  one  of  our 
London  Hospitals  elicited  the  facts  that 
the  beef  used  fer  the  above  purpose  alone 
costs  something  over  £1400  per  annum; 
that  about  00,000  pounds  of  beef— t  s.,  about 
1000  pomids  a  week—are  nssd  in  its  manu- 
fecture;  and  that»  in  fhct,  the  beef-tea  used 
by  each  patient  costs  about  on»-half  of  the 
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-whole  sum  expended  upon  his  entire  diet. 
Now,  it  will  DO  seen  at  a  glance  that  if 
this  enormous  consumption  takes  place  in 
one  hospital  only,  the  total  amount  used 
throughout  the  country  must  be  so  very 
large  as  to  render  it  imperative,  now  that 
meat  has  become  such  an  ezpensiTe  article 
of  food,  that  all  classes  should  be  informed 
upon  the  subject  of  economising  their  re- 
sources in  tnis  respect.     The  important 
question  is  how  to  get  beef-tea  of  the  best 
kind,  and  also  what  use  to  make  of  the 
houilU  or  solid  material  from  which  the 
beeftea  is  made.    We  hope  that  the  day  is 
come  when  it  wiU  no  longer  be  thrown  away, 
as  it  has  been,  fat,  muscular  fibre,  and 
all,  into  the  pig- wash  tub.    In  fact,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  ruinous  system,  by  far 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  meat  is  wasted, 
because,  if  we  suppose  that  there  is  only 
one  ounce  of  solid  material  in  one  pint  of 
beef-tea  made  from  sixteen  ounces  of  beef, 
what  becomes  of  the  fifteen  ounces  ?   They 
are  thrown  away !    Now,  we  are  told  by 
the  best  authorities  that  the  whole  could 
be  assimilated  by  the  animal  frame,  and 
used  as  food ;  it  therefore  follows  that  there 
is  gpreat  waste,  due  entirely  to  our  system 
of  cookery.    It  is  quite  true  that  the  beef- 
tea  contams,  if  properly  made,  all  that  we 
wish  it  to  contain  as  beef-tea;   but  the 
beef  itself  ought  to  be  turned  to  some  other 
good  account,  so  that  it  may  never  be  said 
that  out  of  50,000  pounds  of  beef  used  to 
make  beef-tea,  45,000  pounds  are  annually 
thrown  away  in  one' institution,  especially 
seeing  that  these  45,000  pounds  consist  of 
fat  and  albuminous  tissues,  all  capable  of 
being  made  use  of  as  nutriment.     This 
is  certainly  an  abuse;   and,  indeed,  any 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  practice  of 
medical  men  knows  tbst  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  delusion  on  the  subject  of 
beef-tea  generally,  and  that  it  has  been 
most  recklessly  and  most  wastefully  ordered 
on  all  haods--due  regard  not  being  had  to 
the  fact  that,  while  it  is  an  excellenu  article 
for  administration  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  stomach  is  temporarily  enfeebled  so  as 
to  be  quite  unable  to  deal  with  solid  food, 
it  is  yet  a  poor  substitute  for  meat  when 
that  can  be  taken. 

Dr  Edward  Smith,  in  his  work  on  Food, 
just  issued,  has  ffiven  expression  to  his 
views  on  this  subject  in  a  way  which  we 
hope  will  do  much  to  clear  up  the  error 
that  prevails  in  the  minds  of  many : — 

*'  Preparations  of  meat  called  essences  are 
now  largely  introduced  into  England,  and 
are  attracting  aa  unusual  share  of  public 
attention.  They  are  prepared  from  fresh 
meat  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fibre  and 
&t  are  left  behind,  and  onlv  osmazome,  or 
the  flavouring  property  of  meat,  certain 
salts,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  albumen, 
remain.    The  quality  of  this  food  Is  deter- 


mined by  the  first  mentioned  mbttanoe; 
and  with  a  teaspoonful  of  the  essence  about 
a  pint  of  soup  may  be  made, which,  although 
thin  to  the  palate,  is  as  full  of  flavour  of 
meat  as  when  beef-tea  is  nrepared  at  hosM. 
The  salts  are  not  perceptible  to  the  senses*, 
but  they  consist,  in  part,  of  pho^hates, 
and  are  very  valuable.  The  albamen  is 
necessarily  in  very  small  quantity,  from 
the  small  amount  of  the  whole  essence 
which  is  used ;  but  of  the  latter  only  a  pert 
consists  of  albumen. 

*'  Hence,  what  is  the  dietetic  value  of 
this  preparation?  No eomMMtfuMS  of  nutri- 
tive elements  can  be  offered  to  the  body  in 
a  form  more  concentrated  than  its  owa 
flesh ;  and,  as  has  been  shown  in  this  woik, 
the  flesh  cf  animals  is  almost  identical  io 
composition  with  our  own  flesh.  It  is  true 
that  flesh  consists  of  water  to  the  extent 
of  77  per  cent,  and  that  only  33  per  cent 
of  the  whole  is  nutritive  material ;  but  the 
solid  elements  cannot  be  obtained  in  s 
nutritive  form  without  water,  neither  couU 
they  be  digested  in  a  solid  state.  Hence, 
whilst  for  the  sake  of  argument  it  may  be 
allowed  that  the  bulk  of  flesh  maj  be  re> 
duced  without  lessening  its  nutritive  value 
as  a  food,  this  reduction  can  be  carried  only 
so  far  as  to  leave  one-fourth  of  the  whole, 
or  4  oz.  in  IG  oz.  But  it  is  affirmed  that  1 
oz.  of  the  essence  of  beef  is  derived  from 
30  oz.  of  beef,  and  yet  it  contains  the  nutri- 
tive parts  of  the  larger  quantity. 

"Can  this  be  so?  A  large  amount  of 
fibre,  with  fibrine,  gelatine,  and  fat,  and 
some  albumen,  is  left  behind ;  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  former  is  not  nutritioas, 
because  dogs  fed  exclusively  upon  it  do 
not  live.  There  is  a  serious  and  obvious 
fallacy  in  this.  That  fibre  in  digestible,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  in  frash  meat  nearly 
all  of  it  is  digested — only  a  minute  qoau- 
titv  passing  off  by.  the  bowel ;  and  that  it 
is  highly  nutritive  is  proved  by  its  chemical 
composition.  Hence  it  is  a  folly  of  the 
grossest  kind  to  throw  away  this  material 
That  it  will  not  alone  support  life  is  qaite 
certain,  from  the  facts  that  salts  necessaiy 
to  life,  and  fat  highly  im|x>rtant  to  lifct 
have  been  removed ;  but  Uiis  does  not  in 
the  least  prove  that  it  is  not  of  great  value 
as  a  part  of  a  dietary. 

'*  As  fibre  and  fat  constitute  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  solid  parts  of  flesh, 
it  follows  that  the  so^^alled  eiseJices  oontsiu 
but  a  very  small  proportion  of  tiie  nutritive 
parts  of  desh,  and  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  nutrient  foods. 

*'  When  one  teaspoonful  of  the  eennce 
has  been  dissolved  in  about  a  pint  of  hot 
water,  and  seasoned  with  salt  Mid  pepper, 
it  forms  an  agreeable  and  atimulatingwod; 
and  iif  this  respect,  as  also  in  the  small 
quantity  of  nutriment  which  it  ofim  it 
must  be  ranked  with  tea,  coffee^  and  cbooo> 
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late.  It  may  be  adYaotageoosly  thickened 
by  addiD^  a  little  sago;  aed  yermicelli, 
maocaronty  and  yarious  Italian  p&tes,  are 
agreeable  and  proper  additions. 

*'  Its  proper  place  is  that  of  a  luxury,  and 
in  aome  states  of  disease  it  is  also  a  valu- 
able food;  but  In  health  the  quantity  of 
notriment  contained  is  too  small  to  be 
compated,  and  its  action  upon  nutrition  is 
rather  indirect,  by  stimulatiog  the  vital 
actions,  than  direct,  by  supplying  food.  It 
is  manifestly  better  for  the  housewife  to 
make  beef-tea  from  shins  of  beef,  so  as  to 
obtain  much  gelatine,  or  from  gravy  beef, 
sad  to  serve  up  the  solid  part  as  food  at  the 
same  meaL  Our  continental  neighbours 
eat  their  bowUH  and  potage  at  the  same 
meal,  and  so  should  we." 

The  extroelum  eamis,  or  extract  of  ox 
fleshy  of  Professor  Liebi^,  can  be  had,  beau- 
tifully put  up  in  porcelain  jars,  which  con- 
tain about  a  pound  each,  of  a  substance  of 
a  rich  brown  colour,  which  smells  very 
strongly  of  osmazome,  or  the  fragrant  prin- 
ciple of  cooked  meat.  One  pound  of  this 
is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  soluble  matter  of 
thirty  pounds  of  ox  flesh.  It  may  be  very 
eaiily  transformed  into  an  agreeable  and 
savoury  aiticle  of  diet,  by  adding  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  it  to  a  oup  of  boiliug  water. 
with  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

Ueoig^  soup  for  invalids  is  made  as 
follows : — 

Take  half-a-pound  of  newly  killed  beef 
or  fowl,  chop  it  fine,  add  twelve  ounces  of 
distilled  water,  four  drops  of  pure  muriatic 
acid,  84  to  67  grains  of  common  salt,  and 
stir  well  together.  After  an  hour  the 
whole  is  to  oe  thrown  on  a  conical  hair 
sieve,  and  the  fluid  allowed  to  pass  through 
widiout  any  pressure.  The  first  thick  por. 
dons  which  pass  are  to  be  returned  to  the 
sieve  until  the  fluid  runs  through  quite 
clear.  On  the  flesh  residue  in  the  sieve 
poor  slowly  sixteen  ounces  of  distilled 
water,  and  let  it  run  through.  There  will 
be  thus  obtained  about  16  ounces  of  cold 
juioe,  cold  extract  of  flesh  of  a  red  colour, 
and  poasessing  a  pleasant  taste  of  soup ;  of 
whico  a  wine-glassful  may  be  taken  at 
pleasure.  It  must  not  be  warmed,  (at 
least  not  to  a  ^ater  extent  than  can  bo 
dOTM^ed  hj  partially  filling  a  bottle  with  it, 
and  standing  this  m  hot  water),  since  it  is 
rendered  muddy  by  heat,  and  deposits  a 
thick  eoagnlum  of  albumen,  and  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  blood.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  to  many  persons  this  soup  has  a  raw 
«Dd  disagreeable  flavour,  which,  however, 
may  in  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  be 
concMled  by  the  addition  of  spice,  or  of  a 
wine*g^aaBfol  of  claret  to  each  teacupful  of 
ioopii 

In  cases  of  emergency,  and  where  ex- 
pense is  no  object,  the  writer  recommends 
she  following  as  the  best  esMoce  of  beef 


that  has  ever  been  submitted  to  his  notice, 
and  from  frequent  trials  he  can  speak  highly 
OS  to  its  efficiency.  It  is  from  a  recipe  of 
Dt  Druitt  :^Take  a  pound  of  lean  beef,  free 
from  skin  and  fat ;  chop  it  up ;  put  it  into 
a  large  earthen  jar  with  a  cover ;  cemeot 
the  edges  with  flour  paste ;  tie  it  up  tight 
in  a  cloth  :  plunge  it  into  a  saucepan,  and 
let  it  boil  for  two  hours ;  then  pour  oflf  the 
liquid  essence ;  and  the  coagulated  muscle, 
which  has  been  made  to  shrink  and  express 
its  juice  by  the  heat,  will  be  found  below  in 
a  state  useless  for  food ;  let  the  essence 
stand  till  cold ;  and  skim  ofif  the  fat.  This 
will  be  found  most  palatable  and  support- 
ing, and  will  be  retained  by  the  stomach 
when  almost  everything  else  is  rejected. 
It  may  be  eaten  cold  in  a  jellied  state  with 
chicken,  &c.  It  is  invaluable  in  cases  of 
intense  debility,  in  chronic  vomiting,  sea- 
sickness, and  every  ailment  where  it  is  de- 
sirable to  supply  nutriment  in  the  most 
concentrated  and  digestible  state.  Any 
other  meat,  fowl,  or  game  may  bo  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  above. 

Another  excellent  method,  though  in- 
ferior to  the  above,  is  as  follows: — ^Take 
one  pound  of  lean  beef,  mince  it  fine,  and 
add  to  it  one  pint  of  cold  water.  Place  it 
in  a  pot  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  so  that  it 
may  heat  very  slowly.  Let  it  stand  two 
or  three  hours  before  it  is  even  allowed  to 
simmer,  and  then  let  it  bcil  gently  for  lb 
minutes.  Skim  off  all  the  fat.  Mutton  or 
veal  broth  may  be  made  in  the  same  way, 
and  to  all  of  these,  if  desired,  a  few  ounces 
of  rice  or  arrowroot  may  be  added  as 
thickening. 

Extract  of  bullock's  blood  is  now  a  fa- 
vourite remedy  in  Germany  with  many 
physicians,  but  has  not  bceu  extensively 
made  use  of  in  this  country.  It  is  made 
by  straining  the  blood  of  the  ox  through  a 
fine  sieve :  the  residue  to  be  retained, 
dried,  and  powdered,  and  given  in  a  dose 
of  5  to  10  grains  3  times  a  day,  according 
to  the  ago  of  the  patient.  Saw  meat,  finely 
chopped,  and  sprinkled  with  a  little  salt, 
sometimes  with  a  small  proportion  of  pep- 
per, is  prescribed  in  Germany  for  weakly 
children,  about  an  ounce  being  given  daily 
to  a  child  five  or  six  years  of  age.  Chil- 
dren soon  get  to  like  it,  but  it  is  now  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  recent  discovery  of  the 
frequent  propagation  of  tape-worm  by  raw, 
or  msufficiently  cooked  meat,  may  not  be  a 
barrier  to  the  treatment. 

Port  wine  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  a 
jelly,  according  to  the  following  excellent 
form  :*Take  2  oz.  of  isinglass,  I  oz.  of 
gumsrabic,  a  bottle  of  port  wine,  loaf  su^ar 
and  spices  according  to  taste.  Let  it  sim- 
mer until  it  is  perleotlv  dissolved.  Then 
put  it  in  a  shspe.  To  be  eaten  when  cold, 
two  or  three  tunes  a  day,  in  cases  of  great 
debility  where  port  wine  is  ordered. 
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There  if  a  good  method  of  making  etMnee 
of  beef  with  yegetable  juice  :~Take  aUces 
of  ondreesed  hSd,  free  from  fat  and  akiu, 
and  slicea  of  tomipa  paiwL  Lajr  them 
alternately  in  an  earthen  iripkin  till  it  is 
hiJf  filled.  Then  cover  the  pipkin  with 
a  bladder,  tied  ao  oloae  down  as  to  ex- 
clude water  and  air  ;  then  put  the  pii^n 
into  a  laiqge  Teasel  fnll  of  water,  ana  let  it 
boil  two  or  three  hoars.  Half  a  oapfal  of 
this  rery  strong  essence  may  be  giYen  at 
a  time  to  a  delicate  person,  or  a  smaller 
quantity  of  it  may  be  given  to  a  child. 

Strovq  Ybal  Bsoth. — ^Take  two  poonds 
of  veal,  free  firom  fiat,  and  |  lb.  pearl  barley. 
Boil  them  till  they  become  like  a  cream, 
and  can  pass  through  a  sieve.  It  may  be 
taken  warm  or  cold,  with  salt. 

Ghabvil  Bboth. — Take  a  liver  quite 
fresh,  cut  it  into  slices,  add  to  it  two  good 
handfuls  of  charvil,  and  boil  them  in  two 
quarts  of  water  till  reduced  to  one  quart ; 
strain.  A  tea-cupful  may  be  taken  wann 
every  day. 

Gloucbsteb  Jkllt. — ^Take  one  ounce  of 
sago,  one  of  rice,  one  of  pearl  barley,  and 
one  of  candied  eryngo  root ;  put  them  into 
a  small  pan,  with  two  quarts  of  water ;  let 
it  boil  till  it  is  reduced  to  one  quart ;  strain 
it  through  a  sieve,  and  give  the  patient  a 
tea-cupful  three  or  four  times  a  oay,  with 
wine  and  lemon  peel  if  desired. 

Stbehotheniko  Jbllt. — ^Take  two  calves* 
feet,  well  cleaned ;  put  them  into  a  jar ;  to 
which  add  one  ounce  of  isinglass,  two 
ounces  of  sugar  candy,  with  two  quarts  of 
new  milk.  Then  bake  it  with  some  bread 
over  the  jar.  When  done,  strain  it  off,  and 
take  a  tea-cupful,  just  warmed  before  the 
fire,  twice  or  three  times  a  day. 

DesRuss  au  Bouillon. — ^Take  some  very 
strong  stock,  make  it  quite  hot  *,  mix  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  to  about  the  quantity  of  a 
wine-glassful  of  the  stock.  Put  it  in  small 
cups,  and  steam  it  as  you  would  a  pudding 
for  ten  minutes.    Serve  it  very  hot. 

Cow-heel  Jelly. — Put  one  cow-heel 
into  a  pan,  with  three  quarts  of  milk,  with 
a  little  sugar,  mace,  and  cinnamon.  Let 
it  bake  for  six  hours,  then  strain  off,  and 
let  it  cool. 

Pounded  Meat. — ^Take  a  piece  of  raw 
mutton,  quite  free  from  skin  and  fat ;  cut 
it  into  small  pieces,  and  pound  it  in  a 
mortar.  Then  put  it  into  a  saucepan,  and 
warm  it  over  the  fire  for  ten  minutes  or 
less  in  its  own  gravy  (of  course  without 
water).  If  too  dry,  add  a  spoonful  of  dear 
gravv  (not  stock),  or  a  little  beef  tea.  It 
should  be  served  very  hot 

Toasted  Muttov.  —  Cut  slices  as  thin 
as  possible  from  the  prime  of  a  fresh  loin 
of  mutton,  toast  them  with  a  toasting- 
fork  before  the  fire.  It  is  veiy  lig^t  of 
digestion  when  prepared  after  tlus  most 
simple  fashion. 


Caicnx  Paiulda. — Cat  op  a  diickin 
or  young  fowl,  take  off  the  skin,  pat  it 
into  a  atewpaa  with  s  tsbbsnoomsi  of 
water,  and  cook  on  a  slow  finu  Whai  Um 
chicken  is  hot  thxo^g[li,  not  in  a  tea^spfol 
more  water.  Stew  it  wr  hslf-an-iioar  or 
longer,  till  qoita  tonder.  Take  the  suat  off 
the  bones,  poond  it  weQ  in  a  mortar,  and 
rub  it  through  a  sievo.  Uss  the  gnvvy  to 
moisten  the  meat  in  the  mortar. 

Cbkkxm  Bboth,  with  svetr  partids  of 
fiat  or  grease  canfoUy  tahsa  off  bv 
blotting  paper  when  hot^  maj  be  dnok 
cold  or  icedy  and  will  at  tiniBS  bo  retaiaed 
when  the  stomadi  refects  Sfsaytliingebib 
especially  in  seasickness^  or  tha  sirkaf 
of  pregnancy.  It  should  ba  seasoned  witk 
a  little  salt,  and  taken  ikom  a  glass  fioeda; 
when  the  patient  is  lyhig  down.  It  is  a 
refhMhing  and  soppOTting  drink  avsa  is 
cases  of  fever,  ana  shoala  ba  givsn  qoiti 
cold  or  iced,  mot  Ziilmeana. 

Ck)HCEBTaATBD  Fowi..— Tslos  an  old  find, 
split  it,  and  wash  it  thoroogiilir  ondar  tk 
pump,  till  all  traces  of  UoM  have  dinp- 
peered,  then  put  itinto  a  covered  pieseifs 
jar,  add  8  pints  of  water,  let  it  stew  in  tia 
pan  till  the  meat  comes  off  the  bone%  and 
the  water  is  reduced  to  a  quart 

Calp*s-Foot  Cu8TABD.~Tska  one  cslfi 
foot,  put  it  into  a  quart  of  new  milk,  let  it 
simmer  till  reduced  to  a  pint,  beat  np  the 
yolks  of  2  eggs  with  a  little  pounded  aogsr, 
mix  all' together,  boil  it  for  a  few  nunotei, 
let  it  stand,  and  skim  welL  Itshoaldhave 
the  chill  taken  off  befiore  eating  iU 

In  bis  admirable  little  woric  npon  eookaij 
for  the  working  classes^  FrancatelU  givei 
the  following  method  of  preparing  "  a  lai|p 
quantity  of  good  soup  fior  tha  poor^: — "  It  U 
customary  with  most  large  families,  while 
living  in  the  country,  to  kill  at  least  some 
portion  of  the  meat  oonsnmed  in  their 
households,  and,  without  supposing  lor  a 
moment  that  any  portion  of  this  is  efv 
wasted,  I  may  be  allowed  to  snsgest  that 
certain  parts,  such  as  sheeps'  heads,  plncks, 
shanks,  and  scrag^nds,  might  very  well  be 
spared  towards  making  a  good  mess  of  soup 
for  the  poor.  The  bones  left  firom  cooked 
joints,  nrst  baked  in  a  brisk  oven  for  • 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  afterwarda  boiled 
in  a  large  copper  of  water  for  six  boon, 
would  readily  prepare  a  gelatinised  (bandar 
tion  for  the  soup;  the  Dooes,  when  sofli- 
ciently  boiled,  to  be  taken  oat.  And  thos, 
supposing  that  a  copper  is  already  pv< 
filled  with  the  broth  made  horn  bones  (all 
the  grease  having  been  removad  from  ths 
surface),  add  any  meat  yon  m^  baie^  cat 
up  in  pieces  of  about  ioa.  wti^d,  loppls- 
ment  with  cairots,  oeleij.  onioaii  fotse 
thvme  and  ground  allspice^  well-aoafcad 
^it  peas,  barlsjr  v  noe,  aad»  as  tbs 
wap  boils  op^  uhn  it  w^  oasarinnsBy, 
lessoD  it  DMderatdy  with  aslt,  aad 
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aboat  four  hours*  ffwitle  uid  contiDnons 
boiling  tha  soup  will  be  ready  for  distriba- 
tion.  It  WM  the  cwtom  with  familiet 
where  I  hare  lived  as  oook  to  allow  a  part 
of  this  9onp,  senred  out  with  the  pieoea  of 
neat  in  it,  to  as  many  as  the  recipients^ 
funiUet  numbered,  and  the  soap  was  made 
for  distiihntion  twice  weey  week  during 
the  winter."  Another  method  for  making 
economical  soap  is  also  giYen  by  Franca- 
telli.  "  In  households  where  larse  joints  of 
salt  beef  or  pork  are  cooked  almost  daily 
for  the  faminr.  the  liquor  in  which  they 
have  basn  boded  should  be  saved,  all  grease 
reosovad  therefrom,  put  into  the  copper 
with  a  plentiful  supplv  of  carrots,  parsnips, 
celery,  and  onkms,  all  out  in  small  pieces, 
the  whole  bmled  and  well  skimmed  till  the 
vapetebka  are  done ;  the  soup  is  then  to  be 
thickened  with  oatmeal,  peasemeal,  or 
Indian-eora  meal,  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  groond  allspice,  and  stirred  con- 
tinuously nntil  it  boils  up  again,  it  must 
then  be  skimmed,  and  the  best  pieces  of 
meat  selected  from  the  stock-pot  snould  be 
kept  inottefnl  reserve  and  be  added  to  the 
soupw  and  allowed  to  boil  therein  for  half 
an  hour  longer/' 

Although  scarcely  coming  under  the 
hojul  of  cookery  for  the  sick,  we  may  per- 
haps be  allowea  to  make  still  another  ex- 
tract from  the  work  of  the  above  writer, 
especially  as  every-day  experience  tells  us 
that  the  making  of  soups  either  by  the  poor 
themselves,  or  for  them,  by  the  rich,  is  a 
department  of  cookery  which  is  either  not 
understood  or  slmost  entirely  neglected. 
The  following  is  an  excellent  recipe  for  the 
poor,  and  we  may  just  say  that  we  wish  the 
system  of  makiog  such  soup,  and  of  gene- 
rally economising  their  resources,  were  more 
generally  known  amongst  the  poor,  espe- 
cially in  times  of  illness,  when  their  cook- 
ing ffenerally  shows,  it  must  be  said,  to 
pecnuar  disadvantage. 

ECOVOXICAL     PoT-LlQUOB     Soup. — "A 

thrifcy  housewife  will  not  require  that  I 
should  tell  her  to  save  the  liquor  in  which 
the  beef  has  been  boiled,  I  will  therefore 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  next  day  she 
carefully  removes  the  grease,  which  will 
have  become  set  firm  on  the  top  of  the 
broth,  into  her  tat-pot,  and  keeps  it  to  make 
a  pia-cmst,  or  to  try  potatoes,  or  any  re- 
mains of  vesetables,  onions,  or  fish.  The 
liquor  must  do  tasted,  and  if  it  is  found  to 
be  too  salt,  some  water  must  be  added  to 
lessen  its  saltness,  and  render  it  palatable. 
The  pot  containing  the  lic^uor  must  then  be 
placed  on  the  fire  to  boil,  and  when  the 
scum  rises  on  the  surface  it  should  be  re- 
mored  with  a  spoon.  While  the  broth  is 
boiling,  put  as  manr  piled  up  table-spooufbls 
of  ffftp*^**^  as  you  nave  pints  of  liquor  into 
a  basin,  mix  this  wHh  cold  water  into  a 
""    '^  liquid  matter,  and  then  stir  it  into 
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the  boiling  soup,  asason  with  some  pepper 
and  a  good  piiusli  of  allspice,  and  oontmue 
stirring  the  soup  with  a  stick  or  spoon  on 
the  fire  for  about  twenty  minutes.  You 
will  then  be  able  to  serve  out  a  plentiful 
and  nourishing  meal  to  a  lar^  family,  at  a 
cost  of  not  more  than  the  price  of  tlie  oat- 
meaL" 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  directed 
of  late  to  articles  of  food  which  have  been 
brought  forward  under  the  auspices  of 
Baron  UMf,  whose  ^pat  reputation  as  a 
chemist  entitles  anything  recommended  by 
him  to  our  soecial  consideration.  Liebig*6 
soup  for  children,  though  not  necessarily 
an  article  of  aick  cookery,  is  yet  made  on 
scientific  principles,  so  aa  to  aid  tiie  diges- 
tion of  important  elements  of  food  in  the 
delicate  stomach  of  a  ofaildt  and  is  now 
getting  into  such  universal  use  that  we 
may  describe  its  preparation  for  the  benefit 
of  all  those  who  may  wish  either  to  make 
it  or  to  understand  its  action.  Take  one 
ounce  or  one  heaped  table-spoonful  of 
seconds  flour,  and  mix  it  very  slowly  and 
carefully  with  10  ounces  of  cold  ddmmed 
milk,  until  the  whole  is  smooth,  add  7^ 
grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  dissolved 
in  a  teaspoonful  of  water  (if  60  grains  of 
the  potash  be  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of 
water,  one  teaspoonful  must  be  used  at  a 
time),  and  then  heat  it  gently  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  keep  it  boiling  for  five  minutes; 
stir  it  well  while  it  is  being  heated,  add  to 
the  hot  fluid  one  oance  (one  large  dessert- 
spoonful) of  malt  flour  (malt  mand  in  a 
coffee  mill  and  sieved)  mixed  with  twu 
ounces  of  water,  and  stir  it  well,  cover  the 
pan  and  let  it  stand  for  half*  an  hour  in 
water  which  is  nearly  boiling,  so  as  to  keep 
the  fluid  warm,  then  strain  through  a  fine 
sieve,  and  bottle  it. 

The  preat  advantage  of  this  food  for 
infants  is  that  it  suppfies  a  material  called 
dioitaae  which  acts  as  a  ferment  and  pro- 
motes the  digestion  of  flour  in  the  infant*s 
stomach.  Simple  flour  is  very  little 
digestible  by  infants,  and  passes  from  the 
bowels,  almost  unaltered,  m  large  quan- 
tities, when  it  is  given  to  them  as  food. 
The  above  is,  therefore,  a  convenient,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  a  proper  and  scientific 
method  of  giving  a  child  two  most  im- 
portant artides  of  food — milk  and  flour — 
in  a  condition  fit  for  digestion.  Of  course 
the  word  9(mp  is  scarcely  applicable  to 
such  a  mixture.  It  is  only  desirable  to 
give  it  to  very  young  children,  aeeiug  that 
after  the  first  year  they  can  digest  flour 
prettv  well.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
for  the  very  joong:,  if  milk  can  be  ob- 
tained, good,  and  in  sufficient  c^uantitY, 
it  ii  better  than  the  above^  which  only 
offers  advantages  to  the  poor,  or  to  those 
who  from  cironinitancai  oannot  proonra 
good  milk. 
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C081IVENE8S.— Tbe  medical  ttiidfliitt 
of  Paris  were  recent!  v  not  a  little  sarpriaed 
to  receiTe  a  lecture  fnm  Profeaaor  Thms- 
•eaa,  ooe  of  the  moat  distingnialied  medical 
men  in  the  world,  opon  toeh  an  orlinarj 
and  commonplace  subject  as  constipation 
of  the  bowels.  The  learned  professor  gave 
it  as  the  result  of  bis  extended  experience, 
that  costiveness  was  a  habit  which  ooold 
in  nine  cases  oat  of  ten  be  entirely  over- 
come hy  the  pracUee  of  evacuattng  the 
howeU  every  day  at  the  tune  hour,  and  he 
maintained  that  he  had  cured  numerous 
cases,  simply  and  solely  by  directing  atten. 
tion  to  be  paid  to  this  particular.  There 
can  be  Terv  little  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this 
axiom,  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  proTed  in 
tbe  experience  of  many,  that  they  could 
distinctly  refer  the  occurrence  with  them  of 
a  constipated  condition  of  the  bowels,  to 
something  which  has  interfered  with  the 
daily  custom  or  habit  Hence  it  is  a  point 
of  great  importance  to  attend  to  in  the  con- 
struction of  dwelling  houses,  that  there 
should  be  no  hindruice  or  diflSculty  ex- 
perienced by  even  the  most  sensitiTe  in 
these  respects. 

COTTAGE  HOSPITALS,  or  Villaob 
Hospitals,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
haye  been  set  in  operation  within  the  last 
few  years  in  many  of  our  [wpulous  neigh- 
bourhoods, and  haye  met  witn  such  a  mea- 
sure of  success  as  to  make  it  probable  that 
very  many  more  will  shortly  be  founded 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country. 

To  appreciate  tbe  adyantages  intended 
to  be  conferred  on  the  poor  by  their  intro- 
duction, it  must  be  reflected  that  many 
of  our  most  populous  yillages  and  neigh- 
bourhoods, in  fact,  many  of  our  thriymg 
towns,    are    at    a   considerable    distance 
from    an   hospital,    rendering  it  perhaps 
dangerous  for  the  patient  to  be  remoyed 
so  far,  and  eyen  if  not  dangerous,  very 
disagreeable,  inasmuch  as  he  is  remoyed 
from  his  friends  who,  possibly,  may  not  be 
able  to  afford  tiie  time  or  expense  necessary 
for  yisiting  him.      Again,   many  haye  a 
great    objection  to   going    into    a   large 
hospital,  where  their  iuMgination  paints 
to  them  all  the  horrors  so  generally  and 
so   falsely    believed    by   the   yulg^   to 
obtain    with    regard    to    many    of    our 
charitable  institutions.     It  is  well  known 
that  in  many  large  hospitals  the  air  is  occa- 
sionally so  tainted  that  many  inmates  die 
yearly  owinf  to  their  sores  or  wounds  tak- 
ing on  an  uunealthy  action.    Hospital  sore, 
hospital  sorethroat,  hospital  fever,  hospital 
ganerene,  &c.,  &c.,  are  expressions  unfortu- 
nately too  often  in  use,  and  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  some  of  the  great  benefits 
received  by  the  public  from  hosnitals  are 
paid  for  in  individual  cases,  by  toe  loss  of 
life  from  the  unwholesome  air  of  these 


places.  It  will,  then,  probably  be  ad- 
mitted  by  all,  that  a  cottage  hospttal,  smiU 
in  extent,  not  litoated  in  a  cionded  dis- 
trict, bat,  if  povible,  in  tho  eoontiy,  aot 
overworked  as  to  its  atafl^  and  not  likely  to 
be  much  abased  or  impooed  upon,  pfenots 
many  advantages  over  thooe  cooducted  m 
the  midst  of  our  oKMt  crowded  citiea*  Of 
course,  it  is  ^uite  necessary  that  hoapitali 
ahould  exist  m  the  last  montioned  loodB- 
ties,  especially  since  they  are  the  seat  of 
the  occurrence  of  severe  accidents;  bot 
what  we  wish  to  contend  for  is  tiist  it 
is  hard  that  these  should  bo  the  only  plaoei 
where  a  poor  man  can  go  to,  eqiediUj 
when  he  has  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  fnta 
air,  and  many  of  the  conditions  nsceimy 
to  health. 

It  is  incalculable  how  much  advantsM 
might  accrue  to  a  district,  and  how  modi 
good  might  be  done  by  establishing  such 
an  institution  as  a  coUaspe  or  village  bos- 

K'tal,  where  the  poor  might  receive  ail  tbe 
inefit  attending  upon  first  rate  nursing 
and  lodging,  ana  in  short  all  the  bene- 
fits of  hospital  treatment,  without  its  dis- 
advantages. In  most  places  a  cottage  or 
house  with  sufficient  accommodation  for 
six  to  twelve  beds,  might  be  lentoi 
at  a  moderate  rate.  Further,  if  good 
cause  were  shown  to  any  of  the  beau  of 
the  leading  sisterhoods  in  the  country, 
it  is  probable  that  nursing  of  the  verv 
best  description  would  be  volunteered 
by  them,  so  that  the  required  outlay 
would  evidently  not  be  large,  and  migu 
in  special  cases  be  fabulously  small.  Soch 
a  plan  affords  facilities  to  all.  The  in- 
fluential people  of  the  district  have  tbe 
poor  treated  upon  the  spot,  inst^  of 
naving  to  subscribe  to  distant  hospitalf, 
the  clergy  also  are  enabled  to  visit  the  sick 
when  they  perhaps  most  require  it,  and  tbe 
charitable  and  bountiful  throughout  tbe 
land  have  a  better  opportunity  of  immedi- 
ately dispensing  to  their  poor  and  suffering 
brethren  some  of  the  blessings  with  which 
they  have  been  favoured. 

These  tiny  hospitals  have  been  found 
especially  valuable  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  children,  and  it  is  easy  to  eoa- 
ceive  how  much  more  agreeable  to  tbe 
feelings  of  both  mother  and  child  such  s 
system  is  likely  to  be,  than  one  necessita- 
ting a  cruel  separation,  and  Uiat,  too,  jost 
at  a  time  when  the  tender  heart  d  tbe 
child  is  yearning  most  towards  home  and 
its  ties,  while  on  the  other  hand,  tbe 
anxious  parent  is  scarcely  able  to  rest 
without  seeing  her  poor  sick  child.  A  very 
interesting  pamphlet  '*  on  the  advautsM 
derivable  to  the  medical  profession,  and  tlie 
public,  from  the  ettaUiahment  of  viOage 
hospitals,  with  general  instrootioiiB  ooo- 
oeming  costs,  plans,  ndes,  4e.,  and  an  ap- 
propriate dietary,"  has  been  pnblished  bj 
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Mr  Albert  Napper,  of  Cranlej,  Surrey,  who  ought  to  be  dra^n  tip ;  that  U  t6  say,  what 


claims  to  be  tne  foander  of  che  system.* 
^e  pamphlet  will  be  foaud  full  of  interest, 
and  to  all  unprejudiced  persons  will  very 
clearly  demonstrate  that  the  establishment 
cf  such  institutions  is  likely  to  prove  of 
veal  and  lasting  benefit  to  all  classes  of  the 
community.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Cranley  Village  Hospital  will 
abow  how  much  good  can  be  effected  at  a 
▼eiy  small  outlay  of  money,  when  that  is 
properir  managed  and  applied. 

OOTYLBDON  UMBILICUS,  or  Natel 
Wois,  if  the  name  giTen  to  a  plant  which 
grows  in  this  count^  upon  walls  and  rocky 
placet.  Various  parts  of  the  plant  have 
Men  recently  used  in  medicine. 

The  leaves  have  been  applied  to  wounds 
and  sores,  to  piles,  and  to  inflamed  parts  of 
the  skin,  &c.,  owing  to  their  soothing  and 
emollient  properties. 

Thb  juice  has  been  tried  in  the  treatment 
of  epilepsy,  but  the  success  obtained,  is, 
to  say  tne  least,  doubtful.  The  flowers  have 
been  used  in  certain  diseases  of  the  urinary 
organs,  connected  with  a  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  stone,  and  it  is  also  said  that 
they  are  used  with  good  effect  in  the 
treatment  of  dropsies. 

DEXTRINE  is  a  sort  of  artificial  gum 
or  starch,  being,  in  fact,  made  from  starch, 
with  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  called  dextrine, 
from  dexter,  right  handed,  because  it  re- 
fracts the  rays  of  light  more  to  the  right 
than  any  other  substance  known.  A  solu- 
tion of  dextrine,  of  the  consistency  of  thin 
treacle,  has  been  much  used  in  the  Parisian 
hospitals  in  the  treatment  of  fractures. 
The  bandages  are  moistened  in  the  solu- 
tion by  being  passed  through  an  ap- 
paratus for  the  purpose.  When  dry,  the 
umb  is  found  to  oe  encased  in  a  firm,  rigid 
support,  which  is  light,  cleanly,  and  of 
easy  application. 

DIETARIES.— During  recent  years,  the 
onited  labours  of  physiologists,  chemists, 
and  medical  men  generally,  have  added 
much  to  our  knowledge  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  different  kinds  of  food,  and  have 
even  furnished  us  with  pretty  accurate 
data  from  which  we  are  enaoled  to  draw  op 
tables  of  diet  suitable  for  people  in  Various 
conditions  of  life,  in  health  and  in  disease, 
during  repose,  and  during  severe  exertion, 
for  the  hospital  patient,  for  the  soldier,  for 
the  prisoner,  for  the  valetudinarian,  and 
for  the  athlete. 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  reference  to  the 
article  *'  Food,"  in  this  work,  what  are  the 


are  the  different  classes  of  constituents  into 
which  our  food  may  be  subdivided ;  and 
every  one  knows  that  unless  certain  pro- 
portions of  these  constituents  enter  into  a 
diet,  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  imper- 
fect, whereas  the  proportions  can,  by  a 
proper  knowledge  of  the  subject,  be  so  ad- 
justed as  to  afford  the  greatest  amount  of 
nutriment  and  sustenance  to  the  frame, 
with  the  least  possible  amount  of  waste. 

Dr  Parkes,  of  the  Army  Medical  School, 
has  published,  in  his  work  on  Practical 
Hygiene,  a  table  by  which  the  amount  of 
different  aliments  in  any  given  diet  may  be 
accurately  estimated,  a  table  calculated  to 
be  very  useful  not  oniy  to  the  army  medi- 
cal ofiicer  but  to  the  ofiicers  of  institutions 
of  different  kinds  throughout  the  country, 
and  to  the  public  generally.  The  same 
authority  states  that  a  full-grown  man  of 
average  weight  (140  to  150  lbs.)  and 
height  (5  feet  7  ipches)  reguires  one 
twentieth  part  of  his  weight  in  food  during 
the  24  hours.  This  would  amount  to 
about  7  lbs.  of  food,  one  to  one  and  a  half 
pounds  being  solids,  and  the  rest  water. 

In  all  calculations  upon  diet  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  daily  amount  of 
nutriment  must  be  increased  with  exercise 
and  exposure,  else  the  body  quickly  loses 
weight  or  becomes  diseased,  and  that  whiiu 
a  person  at  rest  (such  as  a  prisoner)  may 
require  17  ounces  of  a  properly  pro- 
portioned diet,  another,  such  as  a  hard 
working  navvy,  would  require  as  much  as 
30  ounces,  or  more  than  double  the  quan- 
tity. 

It  is  a  curious  reflection,  that  our  instincts 
and  habits,  as  illustrated  in  our  daily  prac- 
tice, have  exactly  adapted  themselves  to 
the  demands  of  science  and  theory  on  the 
question  of  proper  variation  of  diet.  Thus 
we  eat  pork  with  pease  pudding,  bacon 
with  veal  and  chicken,  butter  with  fish, 
rice,  saffo,  &c.,  cheese  with  maccaroni,  &c., 
&c.,  and  it  is  well  known  that  health  can- 
not be  maintained  without  proper  variety 
in  diet,  and  indeed  that  life  itself  cannot  be 
preserved  without  a  certain  amount  of  it. 

Salted  meat  is  not  equal  to  fresh  in  nutri- 
tive value,  as  some  of  the  albumen  and 
aromatic  principles  are  lost  in  the  process 
of  curing,  neither  is  it  so  digestible-.  It  is 
desirable  to  add  to  a  diet  which  must  consist 
of  salted  meat,  such  substances  as  pease, 
dried  fruits,  butter,  or  oil,  in  order  to  make 
up  for  the  deficient  nutritive  elements. 

Tea  and  coffee,  and  such  like  articles  of 


general    principles  upon  which  dietaries   food,  though  not  directly  nourishingin  them 

selves,  are  yet,  according  to  all  authors  on 
dieteties.  of  great  value,  owing  to  their 
power  of  preventing  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  hence,  in  dassifica- 
tionsy  the  name  of  paratriptics  has  been 
given  to  them.    <'A11  Europe,"  says  Dr 


*  Tht  author  of  ibis  Dktiooarjr  matt,  liowovar, 
rmatA  that,  la  1864,  ho  oDdtavoortd  to  bring 
farwaid  tUt  Mb  joet  of  oottoft  hoopltalt  in  tb«  Jonr- 
atl  of  Ctaa  Brltlih  Modioli  Anooliitiflii,  mkI  at  iho 
tiao  coffreopondod  Willi  varions  poraom  of  InflMDCo, 
bat  oooM  oot  gain  tbt  nqoirito  iopportw 
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Letbefaj,  in  spetldiig  of  this  nlgMt,  "has 
chown its  pteT«iIii»  be?«nge;  Spdaand 
luly  deligbt  in  c&ocolate;  AuMOy  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  and  Tnrkejr»  in  oollee; 
Busria,  Holland,  and  En^^land,  in  tea; 
whilst  poor  Ireland  makes  its  wann  drink 
of  the  nudes  of  the  cocoa,  the  lefose  of  the 
chocolate  mills  of  Italy  and  f^pain."  In 
all  other  parts  of  the  world  the  same  prac- 
tice exists,  and  it  has  been  prored  that 
men  do  not  feel  the  effects  of  hard  work 
so  much  when  tea,  coffee,  oocoa^  chocolate, 
and  the  like  are  added  to  their  diet. 

Dietaries,  or  diet  taUes,  most  he  nsed  in 
many  pablic  institutions  fer  the  sake  of 
order  and  conTsnienoe,  also  in  ho^itals  for 
the  sick,  although  it  is  well  known  that 
the  innumerable  wants  of  the  sick  in  this 
respect  can  nerer  be  tabulated,  and  that  a 


of  «ptaui  viUalw^s  be 
wmdad  in  any  wdl  iwdalad  hos|iital. 
It  is  matter  ec  oeiyatilaHoa  ^kat  ov 
knowledge  as  to  what  does  or  iriiat  doss 
not  oonstitnte  a  suffideBt  diet  Cor  people 
nnder  different  conditioffis  iaaow  ao  math 
more  accoiata  tiian  fimaeili  tiiat  we  may 
hope  to  hear  no  more  of  outbrMks  of 
srarry  in  our  jails  and  refiirwatorisi^  or 
still  wone,  among  tin  brave  dtfendeis  of 
our  countty,  whose  sufferings  fkuaa  *the 

Soss  ignorance  and  mismaDaceaHit  of 
e  Commissaiiat  department*  mrfaia  the 
late  Crimean  campa^,  can  aoarae^  be 
imagined, 

l%e  foDowiog  TbUe,  referred  toabovB, 
for  calculatiog  the  nutritiva  iralae  of  ^" 
ferent  articles  of  food,  is  enrtraoted  btm 
Frofosaor  Barkes's  work  on  Hygiene :~ 


Aancus  ox 


flouusa's  Dm. 


Uncooked  meat  of  the  kind  sup-'l 
plied  to  soldiers— beef  and  mut- 1 
ton.  Bone  constitutes  one- 1 
fifth  of  the  soldier's  allowance,  J 

Uncooked  meat  of  fcUtened  eaUie, 

Cooked  meat,  roast — ^no  ^pping^ 
being  lost  Boiled  assumed  to  > 
be  the  same,     ...        .J 

Bread — white  wheaten— of  aver-) 
age  quality,      .        .        .        ./ 

Floor,  average  quality. 

Biscuit, 

Rice, 

Oatmeal, 

Maize, 

Pease  (dry),         .... 

Potatoes, 

Carrots,        .        .        .        .        • 

Cabbage,      ..... 

Batter, 

^SS  (10  per  cent  must  be  de-) 
ducted  for  shell  from  the  weight  > 
of  the  egg),      .        .        .        .) 

Cheese, 

Milk  (sp.  gr.  1030  and  OTor), 

MUk  (sp.  gr.  1026).      • 

Sugar, 


In  ISO  Pints. 


Water. 


75 

63 
54 

40 

14 

8 
10 
12 
13*5 
16 
74 
85 
91 

6 

73-5 

368 
87 
90 
8 


or  mtrogMioiM 


15 

14 
27-6 

8 

14-6 
156 

5 
16 
10 
22 

15 
•6 

•a 

•8 
13o 

335 

4 
3 


F^ts. 


8-4 

19 
15-45 

1-5 

12 
1-3 

•8 
68 
67 
2 

•1 

25 

•5 
91 

11-6 

26*8 
8*7 
2-5 


492 

68-6 
73-4 
63-2 
68*2 
58 
58 
23*4 
8-4 
5-S 


5 

3*9 
96*5 


aaftft 


l*C 

8^ 
«*95 

13 

1-6 
1-7 

•5 
% 

W 
8*4 
1 

•7 

•7 
Vir. 


•6 

'9 


The  above  Table  is  in  use  in  the  Army 
Medical  School ;  and  it  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance  how  easily  it  may  be  made  use  of  to 
calculate  the  different  proportions  of  the 
essential  elements  of  diet  contained  in 
any  quantity  of  any  of  the  substances 
mentioned.  Every  public  institution  has  a 
diet  table  of  its  own ;  and  it  would  be  an 


endless  task  to  attempt  to  fttve  eien  » 
selection  of  the  beat  It  will,  thiR^ 
probably  be  sufScient  to  give  the  diet  seik 
of  our  own  army,  upon  the  cooatniction  of 
which  great  khoor  has  been  hastowed.  sod 
as  affi>rdinff  a  fair  aaumpfeof  iHiaiisff- 
^iaired  by  Mnlt  man  in  oninnriitasliMi 
oflife.  ^ 
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EMfll.TWf  SOLDIRSS  ON  HOUS  SeBYIOB. 

Daily  Qauitity,  Cost,  and  Nutritive  Value  of  the  Soldier'a  Bations. 


&% 


Fotalaat, 

OtiMr  V«g«tahlet, 

CoffMy 

aat, 

Soflir, 

Total  quantity, 
Total  value,     . 


Qaastttjr  Ukna  dailj. 
In  Ox.  and  lOtta.  ofOi. 


12 
16 

8 

16 

8 

0  33 
016 
0-25 
1-83 
325 


6532 


it 


;:  > 


Oz. 


Price. 


4id. 


3id. 


8d. 


To  Wbocn  Paid. 


Government. 


Bought  in  the  market,  or  in 
some  stationa  partly  supplied 
at  cost  price  by  Qovemment. 


NoTBmvB  Value  ih  Ooxcb  akd  IOihb  of  Ouvcb. 


AxtkAef, 


Meat,  one-fifth  deducted  for  bone. 

Braad, 

Potatoes, 

Other   Vegetables    takeu,    (as 
Cabbage),      .... 

MUk, 

Sugar, 

Sale, 

ToUl,    .        .        .        . 


Water. 


7-2 

0-6 

11-84 

7-23 
2-92 
O'Ui 


38  88 


Nltrogtnooe 
Sobstaiieea. 

Fat. 

1-44 
1-92 
0-24 

016 
01 

•  ee 

•  •• 

0-8 

0-36 

0-02 

004 
00:J 

«*• 
••• 

386 

1-80 

caitM>- 

1 

^Jdlatet. 

Saltt. 

.•• 

■                1 
•154 

1178 

•312 

3-75 

•020 

0-46 

•050 

018 

•oic 

128 

•ooc 

•  •  * 

•25 

17-35 

•808 

ounces. 
« 


II 


In  additbn  there  is  Coffee,  0-33 
"  "  Tea,      016 

"  "  Pepper,  ... 

Dr  Parkes  considers  this  diet  iosufBcient, 
sod  recommends  the  addition  of  such  ar- 
ticles as  vinegar,  bacon,  batter,  oil  for  cook- 
ing, cheese,  or  even  a  larger  amoant  of 
OMftt.  The  diet  in  time  of  war,  and  for 
strvioe  on  foreign  stations,  is  of  course 
modified. 

The  sick  diets,  or  diets  used  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  our  army,  are  very  numerous, 
doobtless  from  the  desire  to  have  every- 
thing arranged  according  to  system,  and 
to  discourage  the  practice  of  ordering  extra 
artielea  by  the  medical  officers.  There  are 
no  fewer  than  ten  diets,  upon  any  one  of 
the  patient  may  be  put.  They  are 
I,  spoon,  beef-tea,  milk,  low,  chicken, 
halt,  fiao,  nwst,  entire. 

TIm  roogfa  quantities  onlv  are  given  here, 
•■d  thit  reader  can  eauly  calculate  the  nutri- 
fttfie  valna  of  any  of  tl^m,  for  himself  from 
tbe  above  taUe. 


Tea  Diet. 
Bread,  .  .  .  . 
Tea,    -        -       .        - 

Sugar,  ... 

Milk,  .... 

Total,    - 

Low  Diet. 
Meat  and  bone,   - 
Bread,         ... 
Sugar, 
Mitt.  .... 

Bice,  • 

Milk, 

Sugar, 


Pudding 


Total,     - 
Halt  Diet. 


Meat,. 

Bread, 


8   ounces. 

3 
6 


17i 


II 


8    ounces. 
14 

U 

6 

o 

15 
2 


49 


.1 
II 
II 
(I 
II 

M 

II 

il 


8   ounces. 
16 


Carryforward,  •     24 


« 
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Bfoopit  fonwdf 

Baiiej,       -       .       - 
Sngir,         ... 

Vegetables, 

Butter, 

Flour,        ... 


94 

8 

it 

6 
3 
1 


Meat,  ex  Bone, 

Bread, 

PoUtoes,    . 

Barlej, 

Sogar, 

31iUE, 

Vegetable! 

Butter, 

Flour, 


Total,  • 
ExTXBE  Dot. 


,»*» 


45J 

12 

16- 

10 

H 

c 

4 
1 

i 


M 
« 


« 
« 
<( 


i( 


oances. 


(I 
<( 
(( 

n 
i( 
II 


better  to  tdhere  as  cioselT  as  poMible  to 
the  preseribed  Uniits  as  laid  down  in  a 
good  diet  table,  ia  oider  that  waste  and 
abuse  may  be  detected  and  jpferented. 

In  eonnectioo  w^  this  sobfeet,  one 
wofd  of  adTioe  to  tboee  wbo  aie  under 
medicAl  treatment  or  their  friends,  as  to 
It  is  moeh  more  comfortable 


Total,    - 

Fowl  Diet. — Nearly  same        

bat  with  half  fowl  or  chicken,  weighing  8 
oz.,  exclasire  of  bone,  either  to  be  roasted 
or  roade  into  soup,  in  lien  of  8  oz.  meat. 

Fisn  Diet. — ^Nearly  same  as  half  diet, 
but  with  8  oz.  of  white  fish  in  liea  of  8  oz. 
of  meat,  and  with  2  oz.  of  batter  instead  of 
one. 

iiOAST  Diet. — Nearly  the  same  as  half 
diet,  but  with  8  oz.  of  mutton  chop  in  liea 
of  8  oz.  of  meat. 

Sroon  Diet. — Bread  (8  oz.),  tea,  sugar, 
milk,  and  arrowroot 

Bexf-Tea  Diet. — Bread  (12  oz.),  tea, 
«ugar,  milk,  salt,  and  8  oz.  of  beef  for  beef- 
tea. 

It  may  be  easily  anderstood  that  no 
system  of  diet  tables  of  a  practical  kind 
could  ever  be  framed  which  would  include 
nil  the  articles  necessary  or  desirable  for 
the    sick.*    but    the    above    are    given 
because  they  are  comprehensive,  and  are 
probably  superior  to  any  of  our  hospital  diet 
tables,  which  are  too  often  framed  by  men 
who  have  not  directed  the  special  attention 
to  these  matters  which  is  quite  essential 
before  entering  upon  such  an  undertsJunfi^. 
In  fact,  it  is  quite  a  carious  study  to  ob- 
serve the   diflrerences    between    the   diet 
scales  of  the  different  hospitals  of   the 
United  Kingdom,  as  it  must  follow  that 
there  is  either  too  great  parsimony  and 
inelBciency  in  some,  or  that  there  is  extra- 
vagance   in    others.     True  the   diets  of 
hospitals  may  be  greatly  varied  by  the 
discretionary  power  given  to  the  medical 
olBcers  to  order  whatever  extras  they  may 
think  well  for  particular  cases :  at  the  same 
time,  any  one  who  has  devoted  attention  to 
the  expenditure  and  management  of  pnblio 
institutions,  knows  well  Uiat  it  is  much 
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both  for  them  and  for  the  medical  attendsnt 
to  have  the  prescribed  diet  in  hlnek  and 
white  in  all  cases  where  it  ~ 
to    adhere   to   a  partieolar 

where  it  is  desirable  to  inelnde 

articles,  and  nrcesssry  as  peremptorily  to 
exclude  others.  It  saves  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  talk  upon  the  subject,  aad 
nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  naderths 
hnds  of  the  diflbrent  meals  to  write  dews 
alistof  the  various  articles  from  wfakh  the 
patient  or  his  friends  may  make  a  choice. 

For  much   useful   informatioii  on  the 
above  subject  the  reader  ia  referred  to  the 
work  of  Dr  Edward  Smith,  which  is  by  itr 
the  best  trestise  upon  the  rmilation  of 
food  or  diet  either  for  individu^  familio; 
or  public  bodies.    It  is  called  "  Practieti 
Dietary  for    families,   schools,    and  the 
Iibounng  classes."    Dr  Smith's  most  ex- 
tended experience,  as  an  ofBcer  of  pnUie 
health,  joined  to  his  undoubtedly  superior 
capacity  for  undertaking  such  an  inquirj, 
render  the  work  a  most  valuable  one,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  all  interested  in  this  most 
important  subject.     Dr  Smith  has  ala> 
carried  out  a  system  of  hand  bills  for  the 
poor,  containing  simple  directions  m»  to 
cooking,  and  economical  management  of 
all  their  resources.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
their  distribution  will  be  as  general  as  their 
merits  entitle  them  to.     No  one  csn  doabt 
that  the  poor  err  greatly  from  ignoraoce 
in  buying  dear  articles  of  food,  and  in  pre- 
paring it  badly,  and  also  that,  from  want  of 
education  in  the  matter  of  cookery,  and 
how    to   economise   household  means  of 
all   kinds,   thev  and    their   families   sre 
often  very  badly  fed,  espedally  in  tiflNS 
of  commercial  distress.    Dr  Smith  endes- 
vours  to  remedy  this  by  giving  (rfain  aad 
sensible  advice  to  sJl  upon  the  most  salt* 
able  dietary  for  different  ages,  occupation 
and  situations  in  life,  upon  the  arrange- 
ment of  meals,  and  domestio  managemeot 
generailv,  while  at  the  same  time  he  for- 
nishes  tnem  irith  specimens  of  proposed 
dietaries  for  each  day. 

DIPHTHERIA— llieieprevallsthioogb- 
out  this  country  a  very  general,  though  an 
entirely^  erroneous  impression,  that  dipb- 
theria  is  a  new  disease.  It  eannot  be 
doubted  that  it  had  oocurred  at  diismt 
times  in  IVance,  in  Sootland,  and  in  Sag* 
land  during  the  last  two  or  thrse  hundred 
years.  In  1855-5G  it  attneted  the  atten- 
tion both  of  the  medical  protadoa  tad  «f 
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the  genertl  pablio  in  a  marked  degree; 
and,  from  the  TioIeDce  of  the  disease,  aud 
its  pretty  general  distribation  throughout 
the  country,  created  not  a  little  alarm. 
Diphtheria  ma^  be  defined  as  epidemic  sore 
throat,  depending  upon  the  presence  of  a 
Uood  poison  in  the  system,  accompanied 
with  the  exudation  of  a  leathery-looking 
membrane  or  skin  (Greek,  Diphthera^  a 
membrane)  upon  the  throat,  attended  by 
^reat  prostration  of  vital  power,  and  not 
nnfrequently  followed  by  a  remarkable 
form  of  paralysis  of  certain  muscles,  of 
which  more  will  be  said  hereafter.  It  may 
occur  more  than  once  in  the  same  indi- 
Tidaal — that  is  to  say,  that  though,  depend- 
ing upon  the  presence  of  a  fever  poison  as 
distinct  as  that  of  typhus  or  scarlet  fever, 
yet  Tme  attack  does  not  alTord  immunity 
urom  a  second.  The  disease  frequently 
commences  with  a  feeling  of  languor  and 
debility,  sickness,  headache,  and  not  un- 
fire^aently  shiverings  or  chilly  sensations. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  a  short  time 
alter  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms, 
the  strongest  man  may  feel  as  weak  as  a 
child,  and  require  to  be  supported  in  walk- 
ing to  bis  bed-room.  The  throat  affection 
comas  on  in  different  ways.  Some  patients 
awake  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  find 
the  throat  sore  for  the  first  time.  In  others 
it  is  preceded  by  a  slight  feeling  of  stiffness 
in  the  neck,  and  general  uneasmess  in  the 
region  of  the  throat.  The  tonsils  and 
fflands  of  the  neck  become  tender  and  in- 
flamed; there  is  difficulty  of  breathine; 
and  sooner  or  later  there  appears  the 
leathery  membrane  spoken  of  above.  This 
does  not,  of  course,  present  itself  fully 
fbnned  all  at  once,  but  in  the  form  of  little 
patches,  which  coalesce  to  form  one  contin- 
uous skin  or  membrane,  which  certainly 
resembles  damp  white  leather.  It  is  this 
skin  or  membrane  which  is  so  eminently 
characteristic  of  diphtheria,  whether  it 
occura  in  the  throat,  or,  as  it  sometimes 
does  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  bad 
cases  of  the  disease,  the  membrane  in- 
creases in  extent,  and  spreads  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts — to  the  palate,  uvula,  gullet, 
and  nostrils,  the  cheek  and  gums,  or  even 
— ^in  which  case  it  is  of  course  extremely 
perilous,  to  the  l&rynx  and  wind-pipe.  In 
cases  where  there  is  much  of  this  mem- 
brane about  the  throat  or  mouth,  there  ib 
always  a  great  amount  of  sloughing,  ac- 
companied with  fetor  of  the  breath,  while 
the  membrane  is  being  detached  and  sepa- 
rated, leaving  a  raw,  ulcerated  surface 
underneath,  which  is  often  very  painful 
during  swallowing,  especially  if  any  irri- 
tating substance  is  used  with  the  food 
which  the  patient  takes.  The  pulse  is 
generally  quick  and  very  feeble,  and  the 
skin  dry  aud  hot.  The  tongue  i8  generally 
furred;  aud  there  is  great  di .-si ncli nation  to 


take  food,  both  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  swallowing,  and  the  want  of  appetite. 
In  very  bad  cases,  occurring  for  the  most 
part  in  those  who  live  in  dark  and  damp, 
ill-ventilated  and  ill-drained  dwellings,  the 
patient  very  soon  sinks  into  what  is  called 
a  typhoid  state ;  mortification  sets  in  in 
the  affected  parts ;  and  there  is  not  unfre- 

Suently  hemorrhage,  which  may  cause 
eath  to  those  already  weakened  by  the 
disease.  Most  commonly  death  takes 
place  from  exhaustion.  It  may,  however, 
take  place  suddenly,  owing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  clots  of  the  diseased  blood  in  the 
heart  or  large  bloodvessels.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  too,  that  the  patient  is 
choked  by  the  membrane  extenoing  down 
into  and  blocking  up  the  air-passages; 
death  being  either  gradual  or  sudden  irom 
this  cause.  The  treatment  of  the  disease 
must  be  divided  into  that  necessary  for  the 
throat  itself,  and  that  required  to  support 
the  system  under  the  violence  or  the 
disease,  assist  the  elimination  of  the  mor- 
bid poison,  and  ensure  a  good  recovery  of 
the  patient.  Numerous  substances  have 
been  applied  to  the  throat  in  the  shape  of 
caustics,  washes,  ffargles,  &c«  If  a  caustic 
be  used,  it  is  probably  best  to  pencil  the 
throat  over  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  with  a 
solution  of  2  scruples  of  this  salt  in  an 
ounce  of  nitric  ether.  Chlorine  water,  or 
solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  may  be  used 
in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  8  parts  of 
water,  either  as  a  garble  or  as  a  wash,  to 
be  pencilled  over  the  throat,  or  borax  and 
water  may  be  tried,  or  a  garjele  or  wash 
made  by  adding  3  drachms  of  tincture  of 
the  muriate  of  iron  to  a  tumblerful  of  water. 
It  may  be  stated  generally  as  an  axiom, 
that  all  internal  remedies  of  a  depressing 
character  are  to  be  avoided  in  this  disease. 
Ten  to  fifteen  grains  of  chlorate  of  potash 
may  be  given  in  water  to  an  adult  every 
three  or  four  houre ;  or,  if  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  sloughing  and  to  hemorrhage, 
fifteen  drops  of  the  tincture  of  the  muriate 
of  iron,  and  fifteen  drops  of  the  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  ma^  be  added  to  this. 
Strong  beef  tea  and  wine  should  be  g^ven 
at  regular  intervals,  according  to  the 
patient's  state;  and,  in  cases  of  great 
depression,  brandy  must  be  given  instead 
uf  wine.  Where  there  is  inability  to  swal- 
low, clysters  of  brandy,  beef-tea  and  quinine 
should  be  administered. 

It  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  very 
remarkable  consequences  which  often  at- 
tend upon  an  attack  of  diphtheria.  During 
convalescence  from  this  disease,  the  patient 
is  sometimes  affected  by  paralysis  of  cer- 
tain muscles,  especially  those  concerned 
in  the  act  of  swallowing ;  the  food,  both 
solid  and  liquid,  passing  down  the  nostrils, 
to  the  great  inconvenience  and  paui  of  the 
sufferer. 
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Paralysis  of  the  legs  and  anus  may 
supervene,  so  that  the  patient  is  unable  to 
perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  for  him- 
self, although  the  general  health  may  be 
tolerably  good  in  other  respects.  The  eye- 
sight may  bo  affected,  or  the  tone  of  the 
voice  altered  for  a  time*  But  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  none  of  the  above-mentioned 
conditions  continue  permanent  On  the 
contrary,  after  a  few  weeks,  they  generally 
begin,  under  proper  treatment,  to  improve 
steadily,  and  progress  gradualUr  towards  a 
perfect  cure.  Ine  citrate  of  strychnine 
and  iron,  in  doses  of  from  three  to  five 
grains,  three  times  a-day,  may  be  pre- 
scribed with  advantage;  while  bathmg, 
rubbing,  and  shampooing  the  limbs,  may 
be  practised,  with  the  employment  of  ^- 
vaiiism,  or,  as  it  is  now  called.  Faradiza- 
tion. A  liberal  diet,  with  a  moderate 
allowance  of  sherry  or  pale  ale,  should  be 
given;  while,  at  the  same  time,  if  the 
patient  is  unable  to  take  walking  exercise, 
it  will  be  well  to  substitute  daily  drives  in 
an  open  carriage,  if  the  weather  be  fine 
enough  to  admit  of  it. 

Paralysis  after  diphtheria  sometimes 
manifests  itself  quite  suddenly.  A  friend 
of  the  writer's,  who  had  apparently  made 
an  excellent  recovery  from  tne  throat  affec- 
tion, was  instantaneously  seized  with  para- 
lysis of  one  leg  while  walking  in  the  street. 
l*he  paralysis  is  not  of  long  duration,  and 
is  almost  always  removed  in  the  course  of 
a  short  time. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  expected  that  any 
unprofessional  person  would  attempt  to 
cairy  out  the  treatment  of  so  formidable 
and  fatal  a  disease  as  diphtheria,  when  the 
aid  (»f  a  medical  man  can  be  procured;  but, 
as  diphtheria  now  prevails  in  almost  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  under  every 
variety  of  circumstances,  it  is  well  that  all 
should  know  the  symptoms  of  the  malady, 
and  the  measures  most  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  subduing  it. 

DIPSOMANIA.— The  employment  of 
this  word  has  been  rendered  necessary  by 
the  now  well-known  fact  that  there  are 
numbers  of  individuals  whose  desire  for 
intoxicating  liquors  is  so  strong,  and  their 
ability  to  resist  it  so  feeble,  that  they  are 
in  a  manner  obliged  to  give  vray  to  iC,  or, 
at  all  events,  are  so  littla  under  the  control 
of  reason,  that  they  are  for  the  time  being 
maniacs,  in  one  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a 
remarkable  and  at  the  same  time  a  meet 
melancholy  reflection,  that  those  persons 
who  have  for  a  length  of  time  indulged  a 
craving  for  intoxicating^  drinks,  sooner  or 
later,  are  apt  to  lose  all  power  of  control 
over  themselves,  and,  in  tact,  so  conscious 
are  they  of  this,  that  many  of  them  would 
^'illiugly  submit  to  any  kind  of  restraint 
which  would  deprive  them  of  all  opportuni- 
ties of  indulging  m  a  vice,  the  pernicious 


consequences  of  which  they  are  too  well 
aware  of.    Continuance  in  such  a  degrading 
vice  as  drunkenness  cannot   fail   to   be 
followed  by  punishment,  and  those  who 
are  ignorant  on  the  subject  should  not  be 
left  uninformed  that  the  disease,  if  we  may 
so  call  it.  Dipsomania,  is  a  conseqnence  of 
vicious  habits  unchecked,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  dreadful  punishments  with  which 
a  poor  human  creature  can  be  visited,  so 
dseadful,  that  the  sufferer  is  often  only  too 
anxious  to  put  himself  under  Toluntsry 
restraint,  making  the  humiliating  confes- 
sion  that  his  reason — that  proudest  facul^ 
of  man — ^has  lost  ite  ascendancy  over  lui 
evil  passions,  and  that  he  has  inoeed  sunk 
into  a  bwer  condition  than  the  brutes  that 
perish!    It  must,  however,  be  distinctly 
understood  that  there  is  no  such  disease  si 
dipsomania,    which   has    not   been   self- 
acquired  or  hertdUanht  trcmtmUted,  of 
which  more  hereafter:  that  is,  there  is  no 
disease  of  the  brain  known  to  physieiaiis 
which  causes  this  morbid  craving  for  drink 
that  has  not  itself  followed  as  a  conse- 
quence of  indulgence  in  the  eril  habit    hi 
connection  with  this,  it  may  be  well  to 
remark  that  there  is  in  the  present  day  too 
g^at  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  pubKe 
mind  to  attribute  the  commission  of  ths 
most  revolting  crimes  to  insanity,  and  to 
re^;ard  a   drunkard   as   an   irresponsible 
being;  a  tendency  which  is  ae  much  against 
common  sense  as  it  is  detrimental  to  public 
safety.     The  welfare  of  society  demsnds 
that  there  should  he  institutions  through- 
out the  country  for  the  voluutanr  or  com- 
pulsory restraint  of  habitual  drunkards, 
where  they  might  be  subjected  to  proper 
treatment  under  the  care  of  duly  qnaJi- 
fied  medical  attendants.    Plroper  treatment 
consists  in  the  entire  removal  of  stino- 
lants,  and  the  substitution  of  good  nourish- 
ing food,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and 
healthful  occupation    both    of  body  sod 
mind.    Medicine  is  only  of  use  in  so  far  ai 
to  correct  that  derangement  of  the  <ti£^stir0 
organs  which  almost  invariably  ii  present 
in    the    debauchee.      Bitter    tonics,    th« 
mineral  acids,  quinine,  iron,  &c.,  maybfl 
given  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  sy&tein. 
Aerated  waters  of  various  kinds,  either 
alone,  or  with  the  addition  of  some  agree- 
able fruit  syrup,  lemonade,   soda   water, 
notash  water.  &c.,  &c.,  may  be  taken  as 
orinks  at  meals. 

It  ii  matter  of  congratulation  that  at  the 
present  time  the  absurd  custom  of  pressing 
people  to  drink,  under  the  idea  of  being 
nospitable,  no  longer  existe  in  the  httuc* 
of  the  more  educated  and  refined,  and  that 
any  one,  even  the  most  wanting  in  moral 
courage,  may  abstain  entirely,  without  auy 
explanation  being  asked  or jpveu ;  or  i^ 
any  is  asked,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  ^j^) 
that  it  is  In  accordance  with  medical  advictf. 
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There  has  j«8t  been  laid,  in  Edinbnrgh, 
the  foondation  stone  of  an  institution — 
"Queensbeiry  Lodge** — for  the  aafe  ac- 
commodation and  refonnation  of  females 
in  a  respectable  position  of  society  addicted 
to  habits  of  drunkenness,  being  the  first 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
Kingdom.     We  most  heartily  wish  it  that 
measore  of  aoccess  which  will  uudonbtedly 
lead  to  the  general  distribution  of  similiar 
asyloms  throughont  the  country  at  large. 
Tha  great  want  of  such    institutions  is 
ahown  by  the  fact  that  no  class  of  persons 
are  so  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  them 
sa  the  Mitienta  proposed  to  be  admitted  to 
them  ior  treatment    At  present  there  are 
many  persons  abroad  in  the  world  who  have 
aeciund  this  disease,  and  who  are  unable 
to  resist  the  sadden  craving  for  driiik  when 
temptation  offers,  in  spite  of  all  the  numer- 
oas  good  resolutions  which  they  may  pre- 
lioosly  hB.r%   formed   in    perfectly  good 
£yth.  *  Now,  it  is  to  such  persons  that 
asylums  of  this  kind  would  afford  a  retreat, 
and  a  nwans  of  core  under  proper  and 
skilAil  medical  treatment  both  of  lH)dy  and 
mind*  till  the  morbid  propensity  is  over- 
oome.    It  will  be  readily  understood,  upon 
a  Kttle  reflection,  how  much  misery  might 
be  nared  to  families,  and  to  individuals, 
by  toe  adoption  of  such  a  system,  and  how 
many  an  onward  career  to  ruin  might  be  op- 
portunely checked,  and,  perhaps,  when  the 
time  came,  turned  to  better  account.    The 
czperieBoeof  medical  men  goes  to  prove 
thai  even  the  worst  cases  are  capable  of 
core,  if  only  time  can  be  gained,  and  most 
are  of  opinion  also  that  the  time  of  proba- 
tion ahouid  be  as  extended  as  possible, 
owing  to  the  extreme  proclivity  which  such 
cases    manifest   towards   a   relapse   into 
former  habits  when  restraint  is  withdrawn, 
wad  temptation  suddenly  presents  itself  in 
the  shape  of  old  familiar  scenes,  associates, 
and  customs.   No  doubt  the  great  difficulty 
will  be  to  say,  when  in  any  given  case  it 
will  be  safe  to  remove  the  patient  from 
rattrmint.    But  the  very  expctience  upon 
thk  point  afforded  from  the  treatment  of 
such  cases  in  public  institutions  will  be  of 
the  jpeatest  vuue  both  to  the  medical  pro- 
letsioii  and  to  the  public  at  large.  Mean- 
while, it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule, 
that  thoee  cases  in  which  the  habit  has 
not  been  of  long  standing  will  require  much 
less  and  much  shorter  duration  of  treat- 
ment, than  Uiose  in  which  the  vice  has 
been  acquired  through  a  system  of  con- 
tinued indulgence  for  many  years,  and  in 
which  partial  reform  has  been  ouly  too 
surely  followed  by  a  speedy  relapse. 

I)r  Aitken,  in  bis  recent  work  upon  the 
Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  very 
forcibly  describes  the  effects  of  a  Ions  con- 
tinued and  immoderate  use  of  alcohol  in 


and  mind.    He  says — "By  fiar  the  most 
active  sources    of  dsjgeneraoy  are   those 
direct  &d  repeated  influences  upon  the 
blood,  the  brain,  and   the  nervous  sys- 
tem,   which  eive  rise  to    morbid  condi- 
tions; and  which  often  place  those  who 
periodically    ex))ose    themselves    to    the 
influence  of  toxic  aeents  in  a  condition 
merging  on,  or  cquiv^ent  to  insanity.  The 
effects  of  ehrimic  akokoUam^  for  instance, 
in  giving  rise  surely  and  pro^^ressively  to 
the  degeneration  of  the  mdividual,   are 
mainly  demonstrable  by  the  production  of 
the  following  states,  namely: — persistent 
loss  of  u)petite,  indigestion,  nausea,  occa- 
sional diairhcea,  progressive   emaciation 
and  cachexia;  the  appearance  of  pustular 
eruptions;  the  occurrence  of  eructations, 
associated  with  offensive  breath;  serious 
disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach, 
liver,  kidneys,  and  heart,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  organic  lesions  in  these  organs, 
and  in  the  structures  of  the  blood  vessels^ 
followed  by  fatal  serota  eftttioiu,  drop9y, 
hemorrhages,  extravamUions,  or  o^popiexies. 
Intercurrent  with  these  morbid  conditions^ 
at  variable  periods,  and  otherwise  con- 
tingently,   'flu    of   drunkennees,'    with 
sexual  mcompetency;   different  forms  of 
psychical  aberration;  dMrium  tremens; 
suicidal  melancholy,  and  such  like  morbid 
phenomena  ensue.      Finally,  epileptiform 
seizures,  ^eral  paralysis,  drivelling  or 
slavering  idiocy,   may  ckMe  the  scene." 
The  tendency  of  such  unfortunate  indivi- 
duals, as  described  by  Morel,  is  either  to 
pass  at  length  throueh  a  succession   of 
stages  marked  by  intellectual  and  physical 
deterioration  of  all  kindti^  into  a  condition 
known  as  general  paralysis,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  drag  out  a  miserable  exis- 
tence, with  a  completely  shattered  nervous 
system,  a  burden  to  themselves  and  their 
friends,  depraved  in  body  and  mind,  and 
not  uofrequently  exhiknting  the  most  de- 
grading propensities.      Dr  'Aitken  states 
that  the  ae^nerative  effects  of  alcoholism 
above  detailed  do  not  stop  here,  but  affect 
the  procreative  functions  to  such  a  degree, 
that  not  only  is  the  standard  of  the  off- 
spring lowered  materially,  but  the  extinc- 
tion of  race  follows  as  an  almost  invariable 
consequence.    In  speaking  farther  on  this 
subject,  he  says — '*  When  suoh  results  are 
coupled  with  the  moral  and  social  aberra- 
tion which  ensue  from  bad  example,  misery 
and  want  in  families  and  maases  of  men, 
they  become  ample  sources  of  the  degener- 
acy of  the  population,  not  only  througliout 
the  existing,  but  succeeding  generation; 
and  not  only  is  the  vice  of  alconolic  abuse 
transmissible,  (Morel),  but  it  also  frequently 
leads  to  insanity  in  the  offspring  of  the 
drunkard,   (Whitehead,  Adams);    and  in 
cases  where    the    tendency   to    alcoholic 
giving  rise  to  d^;eDeration  both  of  bodj^ '  excesses  has  a  hereditary  origio,  the  cure 
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of  the  dipsomaniac  is  generally  impossible. 
Morel  gives  the  following  example,  in  which 
a  well  marked  succession  of  morbid  phe- 
nomena became  developed  in  different 
descendants  of  a  family  throughout  four 
generations.  "The  great  grandfather  of 
the  family  was  a  dipsomaniac;  and  so 
complete  was  the  transmission  of  the  dis- 
ease, that  the  race  became  totally  extinct, 
under  the  well  marked  form  of  alcoholic 
poisoning  and  degeneracy.  The  effects 
entailed  were  —  in  the  nrst  generation, 
alcoholic  excesses,  immorality,  depravity, 
brutish  disposition ;  in  the  second  genera- 
tion, hereaitary  drunkenness,  attacks  of 
mania,  general  paralysis;  in  the  third 
generation,  sobriety  prevailed,  but  hypo- 
chondriasis, lypomania,  persistent  ideas  of 
persecution,  homicidal  tendencies  were 
expressed;  in  the  fourth  generation,  in- 
telligence was  but  feeble,  mania  became 
developed  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  stupidity 
running  on  to  idiocy,  and  to  a  condition 
involving  extinction  of  the  race." 

Dr  Gairdner,  in  bis  "  Clinical  Medicine," 
gives  the  result  of  his  very  extended  ex- 
perience in  the  observation  and  treatment 
of  cases  of  this  nature.     He  mentions  the 
case  of  one  man,  a  clerk,  who  had  been 
admitted  upwards  of  twentv  times  to  the 
hospital,  and  who  was  not  likely  to  be  long 
in  seeking  readmission.     After  jg^iving  a 
very  full  and  interesting   description  of 
what  may  be  regarded  as  a  typical  case  of 
dipsomania,  the  Professor  says — "There 
is  in  all  this  evidence  of  lone  continued 
and  probably    irreclaimable    bad    habits 
founded  on  a  weakening  of  the  moral  sense, 
amounting  to  a  kind  of  paralysis  of  it ;  *' 
and,  again,   "It  is  a  case  not   only  of 
degradation,  but  of  positive  degeneration 
of  the  moral  instinct;  the  degradation  is 
probably  both  physical  and  moral  by  this 
time ;  the  macninery  of  mind  has  suffered 
as  well  as  the  mind  itself.    This  man,  I 
believe,  literally  cannot  do  good  at  present ; 
you  can  no  more  expect  g<^  conauct  and 
high  principle  from  such  an  organization 
than  you  can  from  that  of  a  gorilla.^   A 
long  course  of  reformatory  discipline  might 
possibly,  indeed,  even  now,  do  something 
to  reverse  the  habits  of  forty  years ;  but  at 
the  present  moment  of  time  this  man  is  in 
a  state  of  monU paraXytis — powerless  for 
good,  and  a  prey  to  evil,  in  virtue  of  his  phy- 
sical and  moral  organization — his  craving 
appetites  and  deeply  imprinted  bad  habits. 
Beeing  that  there  are  many  such,  and  many 
worse  cases,  it  remains  an  important  ques- 
tion, What  is  to  be  done  wiUi  them,  now 
they  are  to  be  classified,  and  whether  or  not 
the  medical  man  should  be  allowed  more 
support  from  the  public,  and  from  the  law, 
in  oealing  with  them?  And  this  manifestlv 
becomes  a  question  likely  to  excite  much 
greater  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 


when  it  is  considered  that  all  the  eases  are 

not  met  with  in  hospital  patients  only,  but 
that  unfortunately  there  are  not  a  few,  it 
ma^  be,  holding  offices  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility, heirs  to  large  fortunes,  or  possessed 
of  large  estates. 

DISINF£CTANTS.~Many  new  agents 
have  come  into  general  use  lively,  as  disin- 
fectants, owing  to  the  increased  amount 
of  attention  which  has  Tery  properly 
been  paid  to  the  subjects 

It  must  be  patent  to  the  observation  of 
every  one,  that  it  is  desurable  to  have  a  dis- 
infectant which  can  be  of  general  use ;  one 
adapted  for  the  private  house  as  well  as  for 
the  public  institution.  Nothhig  can  be 
more  important,  for  instance,  in  the  esse 
of  an  outbreak  of  fever  9r  some  other  ooo- 
ta£[ioos  disorder  in  a  private  iamfly;  for 
it  is  not  always  possible,  nor  even  alwa^ 
desirable  that  all  the  members  of  the  fiuniJy 
should  remove  themselves  from  the  sooree 
of  the  contagion,  and  abandon  their  rs- 
lations  to  a  trained  nurse.  By  all  raetni) 
then,  let  them  take  ever^  precaution.  In- 
dependently, too,  of  their  real  yalne,  diiio- 
fectants,  when  used,  give  oonfidenoe  to 
those  who  are  needlessly  afraid  of  in- 
fectious disease,  and  enable  tbem  better 
to  perform  their  duties.  BMides  Isii^ 
valuable  as  disinfectants,  many  of  the 
following  articles  are  exceedingly  nse- 
ful  as  deodorizing  agents,  even  m  esses 
when  there  may  be  no  danger  of  dirscthr 
infectious  or  contagions  effect;  and  it  sbooid 
not  be  forgotten  that  all  disagreeable  odoois 
and  emanations  from  the  sick,  are  more  or 
less  hurtful  in  their  effects,  and  ooffht  to  be 
guarded  against  as  much  as  (Nossible  bj  s 
diligent  uso  of  the  means  wmch  are  notr 
so  numerous  and  so  simple  of  application  ti 
to  be  placed  within  the  reach  ofall. 

Amongst  the  most  important  nses  ibOi 
of  disinfectants,  may  be  mentioned  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  by  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  working  amonnt  materials  which 
leave  an  offensive  smell  upon  thehsodt* 
This  is  at  once  removed  by  washing  the 
hands  with  the  prescribed  fluids,  in  a  pr^ 
per  state  of  dilution.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  suitable  for  this  purpose  isGoodr'i 
patent  disinfecting  flnia,  which  is  a  ton- 
tion  of  permanganate  of  potash,  of  a  beioti- 
ful  purple  colour.  It  has  not  the  objec- 
tion which  many  have,  of  being  dissgreetble 
when  used  with  a  lather  of  soap!!  Sir  Wm 
Burnett's  fluid,  which  is  a  sdlntion  of  chlo- 
ride of  zinc,  is  an  admirable  disinftcttft. 
and  has  the  advantage  of  being  chsapi  For 
the  sick  room,  rags  may  be  dipped  in  it  (pn>- 
perly  diluted)  and  suspended  on  striogSi  ^ 
various  parts  of  the  room.  Both  the  shove 
named  fluids  may  also  be  osed  in  the 
night  chairs,  water-closets,  fte.  It  is  ofteo 
desirable,  in  cases  where  tlio  noxioof  ^ 
ixmrs  are  Tery  penetrmting  and  psiiiitsnti 
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(ai  in  the  case  of  a  patient  djring  from 
mortification  of  the  long,  which  is  luwaTS 
accompanied  by  the  most  intolerable  odoar) 
to  have  recourse  to  several  deodorizing 
agents  at  the  same  time.  While  the  above 
ire  freely  used,  plates  containing  char- 
coal are  to  be  distributed  over  the  room ;  a 
few  grains  of  iodine  may  be  pat  on  a  plate 
and  vi^iirized  by  gentlv  heating  the  under 
surface  of  the  plate  with  a  lighted  candle  ; 
or  some  chloriae  of  lime  may  be  placed  in 
a  bowl,  mnd  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid, 
or  oil  of  vitriol  cautiously  added  to  it  from 
time  to  time,  which  will  cause  it  to  eive  off 
fumes  of  chlorine  gas,  than  which  there  is 
probably  no  more  powerful  disinfectant. 
Sir  Wm.  Burnett's  fluid  also  acts  by  evolv- 
ing chlorine,  Condy's  by  giving  off  oxygen, 
whidi  it  contains  in  great  quantity,  and 
charcoal,  by  the  absorption  of  noxious  ma- 
terials. 

Creasoto  and  the  '*  Liquor  Garbonis  de- 
ter^ns,**  or  concentrated  solution  of  the 
active  principles  of  coal  tar,  are  also  useful 
disinfectants,  though  probably  inferior  to 
those  above  named.  Solutions  of  chlori- 
nated lime  or  chlorinated  soda,  (Labarra* 
aae*s  floid)  are  also  among  the  very  best 
disinfectants  and  deodorizers.  Many  others 
uagtkt  be  mentioned,  as  well  as  several 
powerfU  methods  of  fumigating,  but  they 
are  scarcely  suitable  for  non-professional 
hands.  Leydoyen*s  fluid  is  a  aolution  of 
nitrate  of  lead,  but  is  not  much  used  in  this 
country.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  1  lb.  of 
litharge  in  about  7  oz.  of  strong  nitric  acid 
and  3  salons  of  water :  a  little  of  the  water 
is  mixed  with  the  litharge;  the  acid  is 
gradually  added,  and  then  the  rest  of  the 
water.  This  quantity  will  deodorize  a 
moderate-sized  cess-pool. 

Heat  is  often  used  as  a  means  of  dis- 
infecting clothing,  and  should  be  employed 
in  the  case  of  clothes  used  by  patients 
sofferinif  from  scarlet  fever,  typhus,  &c. 
SxpoBore  to  a  heat  of  212°  Fahrenheit, 
has  been  found  quite  effectual,  and  it  is 
pcobable  that  along  exposure  to  a  moderate 
neat  would  be  sufficient. 

When  no  others  can  be  had,  dried  earth, 
lime  or  soot,  may  be  used  as  disinfectants, 
and  are  quite  effectual  in  removing  the  un- 
pleasant and  unwholesome  vapours  of  cess- 
pools, &c. 

Carbolic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  recent 
and  effectual — see  article,  Carbolic  acid, 
Appendix.  Carbolates  of  lime  and  magnesia 
are  also  used,  but  their  effects  have  not  yet 
been  mnch  tested  bv  experience. 

Permanganate  of  soda  is  stated  by  Hof- 
mann  to  dMtroy  the  odour  of  tobacco  in- 
stantly when  taken  into  the  mouth. 

In  addition  to  the  means  recommended 
above  for  using  iodine  and  chlorine  vapours 
ai  disinfectante,  nitrous  acid,  and  sulphur- 
4Nii  aoid  gMB  may  be  employed.    The  for- 


mer is  probably  the  most  powerful  of  all 
known  gaseous  disinfectants,  and  may  be 
evolved  simply  enough  when  requiredl,  by 
putting  a  piece  of  copper  in  a  jar  with 
nitric  acid  and  a  little  water.  As,  how- 
ever, the  gas  is  very  initating  to  the  lungs, 
the  rooms  should  lie  cleared  before  using, 
or  it  must  be  produced  very  sparinely^ 
which  can  be  effected  by  dilutm^  the  nitric 
acid.  Sulphurous  acid  gta  is  evolved 
simplv  by  burning  sulphur.  Vinegar  is 
not  or  much,  if  any  use  as  a  disinfectant. 
It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  no 
kind  of  disinfectants  or  no  combinacion  of 
them  should  ever  be  allowed  to  take  the 
place  of  free  ventilation.  As  r^ards  their 
application  to  special  diseases,  Dr  Parkes** 
seems  to  place  most  reliance  upon  the 
fumes  of  nitrous  acid,  continuously  diffused, 
in  cholera,  in  typhus  fever,  and  in  yellow 
fever,  and  upon  fumigations  of  chlorine  to 
destroy  the  emanations  from  the  stools  in 
cases  of  dysentery. 

DRAINAGE.— Among  the  many  im- 
provements in  the  construction  and 
management  of  drains,  may  be  mentioned, 
their  superior  ventilation  and  purification, 
from  the  introduction  of  ventilating  pipes, 
and  from  the  use  of  trays  of  charcoal 
(as  recommended  by  Mr  otenhouse^  for 
the  absorption  of  foetid  gases.  These 
means  should  always  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  drains. 

If  there  be  any  suspicion  of  disease, 
such  as  fever  of  a  low  type,  arising,  as 
it  often  does,  from  the  choking  up  of 
drains,  and  the  consequent  escape  of  foul 
gas.  the  drains  should  be  most  carefully 
examined  in  order  that  the  cause  may  ble 
ascerUined  and  rectified.  The  first  point 
to  look  to  is  the  construction  of  the  drain, 
for   if   this  is  faulty,  if   the   lines    and 

fradients  are  bad,  nothing^  is  more  pro- 
able  than  that  the  drain  will  be  stopped. 
Again,  large,  flat,  and  wide  sewers  are 
verv  liable  to  get  choked  up,  and,  of  course, 
if  there  is  any  fracture  allowing  the  nox- 
ious matter  to  escape  into  neighbouring 
parts,  or,  if  the  sewers  are  mirae  of  too 
porous  material,  allowing  the  fluids  to 
percolate  through,  while  the  solids  accu- 
mulate and  obstruct  the  passage,  all  the 
bad  effecte  of  stoppage  wul  be  perceived. 
If  the  mouth  of  sewers  be  not  duly  pro- 
tected from  accumulation  of  water  tSter 
heavy  rain,  or  from  the  influence  of  tides, 
or  even  from  high  winds,  a  reflux  of  offen- 
sive materials  must  be  expected ;  or  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  water  supply 
be  not  sufficient  to  flush  the  drain,  or  carry 
off  the  impurities,  these  will  be  sure  to  block 
up  the  passage. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  inqnue  into  the  best  method 

*  Practiosl  Hjgiena. 
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of  ^stribntiog  the  stwa^  of  towns, 
■hows  that  nothing  is  more  to  be  depre- 
cated than  the  opening  of  dnuns  and 
sewers  into  a  river,  the  water  of  which  is 
used  for .  drinking;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  will  no  longer  be  permitteaby 
the  law.  The  nataru  question  is,  where 
is  the  sewage  to  be  disposed  of?  It  ought, 
if  possible,  to  be  conveyed  by  the  drain 
into  the  sea,  beyond  low  water  mark 
But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  sewage  of 
inland  towns  ?  In  answer  to  this,  it  may 
be  at  onoe  stated  that  scientific  men  have 
not  yet  decided  what  is  the  best  and  most 
profitable  method  of  disposini^  of  it,  the 
great  difficulty  being  that  it  is  so  dilute 
with  water,  as  to  render  its  collection  and 
application  to  the  soil  very  troublesome 
and  unremunerative.  The  day,  however, 
will  assuredly  come  when  all  sewage  will 
be  utilized,  and  this  is  the  more  probable 
since  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  fear 
of  bad  consequences,  such  as  the  produc- 
tion of  disease,  owing  to  the  deodorant 
and  disinfectant  properties  of  most  soils. 
The  subject  is  one  of  great  difficulty, 
because  all  attempts  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  sewage,  by  diminisning  the  quantity 
of  water  to  the  drains  is  immediately 
followed  by  undesirable  results,  seeing 
that  the  drains  are  dependent  upon  a  large 
supply  of  water  for  their  adequate 
purification.  Some  idea  of  the  amount 
of  dilution  of  the  sewage  may  bo  ob- 
tained, when  it  is  known  that  upwards 
of  400,000,000  gallons  of  water  are 
calculated  to  pass  through  the  sewers 
of  London  on  a  daily  average. 

Main  drains  should  be  of  such  a  size  as 
to  allow  a  man  to  creep  through.  The 
Parisian  main  sowers  are  of  large  size, 
with  footways  on  each  side,  above  the 
level  of  the  stream.  A  machine  can  be 
passed  along  to  clean  out  the  sewer  at 
once.  The  house  drains  open  into  the 
main  sewers,  and  are  plated  and  num- 
bered according  to  the  houses,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  pay  8  francs  annually  to 
have  their  drain  cleaned. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article, 
**  Euteric  or  typhoid  fever,"  in  the  Appen- 
dix,  for  an  account  of  the  disastrotis 
effects  likely  to  accrue  from  bad  drainage. 
In  his  address  to  the  Metropolitan  Counties 
branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association, 
Dr  Sieveking  says  : — 

"  Look  at  the  great  sewage  ^estion.  Is 
that  not  even  now  threatening  to  over- 
whelm us  ?  and  have  we  not,  in  the  triple 
sewer  of  this  vast  metropolis,  agreed  to 


hygioDt  mad  engineeiing  ikill,  temforisiag 
witn  a  monstrouB  dimovlty,  instead  of 
dealing  with  it  manfteUy  and  radically?  If 
we  persevere  in  onr  present  oourse,  all  the 
rivers  of  this  country  will  soon  be  poisoned; 
and  we  riiall,  Tantahis-like,  bring  the  c«p 
to  our  lips,  onlv  to  cast  it  aside  booaose 
it  teems  with  pollution.  Where  will  this 
end  ?  Not  by  multiplying  our  sewers ;  for 
they  must  at  least  terminate  in  our  rivers, 
as  they  are  flushed  by  their  waters.  We 
must  not  use  np  all  our  water,  first  to  wash 
out  our  impurities,  and  then  again  cast  the 
impurities  into  the  water.  Bat  we  mast 
contrive  some  method  by  which,  from  each 
household,  the  fructimng  liquids  aod 
solids  may  be  separately  conveyed  direct 
to  our  meadows  and  onr  fields,  there  to  re- 
produce in  succeeding  rotation  the  cropsChat 
nourish  and  support  and  strengthen  our 
frames.  This,  then,  is  a  great  question  foros 
to  take  np  and  to  solve — a  question  intoW- 
ing  the  happiness  and  the  health  of  the 
present,  and  yet  more  of  conntless  genera^ 
tions  to  come.** 

Dr  Qairdner,  in   his   work  on   PaMic 
Health,  while  discnssine  the  sewage  qaes- 
tipn,  says,  "  Certain  it  is  that  an  improred 
art  of  agriculture,  or  what  is  called   *  hig:h 
farming,*  founded  at  once  on  a  wide  bans 
of  experience,  and  on  the  highest  generali- 
zation of  modem  chemistry,  is  teaching  m 
more  and  more  every  day,  that  what  is 
poison  to  man  is  meat  for  vegetables ;  teach- 
ing us    through    the    prodigious    resolts 
obtained  by  a  lavish  use  of  manures^  thtt 
the  waste  of  our  cities  is  capable  of  beisf 
made  the  source  of  almost  indefinite  pro- 
duction, and  that  the  debris  of  our  bodiei, 
by    passing    in    their    appointed    coarse 
around  the  cycle  of  organic  natnre,  out 
not  only  be  rendered  harmless  but  highlj 
profitable  to  us;  may  be  so  altered  aod 
transformed  as    to    become,  instead  of  • 
poison  and  a  nuisance,  the  very  material 
of  onr  reconstruction.     Many  of  yon  asft 
remember  the  extremely  neat  and  hsmor- 
ous  expression  .q^iven  by  Lord  Palmerstoa 
to  this  high  philosophical  truth,  when  he 
said,   (some  years  ago)  that  *'  dirt  is  noth- 
ing but  matter  in  a  wrong  place  ;**  in  other 
words,  that  what  we  call  impurity,  the  waste 
of  our  bodies,  and  our  bodies  themselves  in 
the  end,  are  simply  what  is  required  to  kt- 
tilize  the  fields,  and  so  to  come  back  to 
ns  again  in   the    shape  of   the  food  ef 
nations — cereal  grains,   and  green  crop^ 
luxuriant  herbage,  and  dieep  and  cattle 
reared  and  fattened  upon  these.    Beyood 
all    doubt,     therefore,     this    qnestioo  of 


throw  away,  as    a  temporary  expedient,  |  drainage  and  the  removal  of  impurities  is 
millions    of   money,   for    the    purpose  of  " 

showing  how  imperfect  are  all  onr  endea- 
vours to  read  the  unfailing  and  unerring 
laws  of  a  beneficent  Creator  ?  Are  we  not, 
at  this  moment,  with  all  onr  advances  in 


much  more  then  a  mere  sanitary  qoo** 
tion.  It  is  not  at  all  donbtfnl  thttt  owing 
to  the  imperfection  of  our  means  for  m- 
ding  ourselves  of  <mr  iipnrtties,  aad 
securing  the  proper  applioattlon  of  thea  I* 
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tiie  Mfl,  ire  are  caatnig  awvf  great 
snpplies  of  our  own  food  into  the  eea,  and 
into  tlie  rirere.  It  is  an  enonnoas  waste ; 
an  extrarmganoe  whioh  it  is  almost  fright- 
fill  to  think  about,  in  connection  with  the 
ffradual  exhaustion  ef  the  soil,  with  which 
liebig  threfttens  ns  in  some  parts  of 
Enrc^M.  It  is  pitiful,  svrelT,  for  a  great 
nation  to  be  dependent  upon  the  excrements 
of  tropical  birds,  bronght  in  slup  loads  from 
Pern,  and  retailed  at  £18  a  ton,  while  in 
her  helpless  ignorance  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  liTing,  she  is  devoting  millions 
upon  millions  of  tons  of  the  richest  and 
most  fertilising  manures  to  the  conetmotion 
of  seaweed  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean!  Vkit 
we  are  a  long  way  yet  from  ench  a  oonsnm- 
mation  as  we  may  reasonably  have  in 
view,  when  everything  in  our  refuse  at  all 
available  for  the  agriculturist  will  be 
applied  io  its  proper  nse  in  the  cultivatioD 
of  the  ground.  We  must,  in  the  mean- 
time, keep  before  ns  an  object  considerably 
short  of  that.  We  must,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, as  sanitary  reformers,  try  to  dis- 
place and  effectually  remove  from  our 
neighbovHMKxl,  the  aecumulations  which 
day  by  day  threaten  our  very  existence ; 
we  must  rid  ourselves,  as  best  we  may,  of  a 
great  and  pressing  danger ;  and  I  fear  we 
must  do  this  for  a  while  without  regard  to 
the  ultimate  settlement  of  the  agricultural 
question,  'How  far  can  what  we  throw 
away  from  ns  be  profitably  utilized  ?*  It 
is  satisfactory,  however,  to  know  that  a 
great  deal  of  attention  has  been  directed  to 
uiis  question,  which  we  may  safely  leave 
in  the  handa  of  the  enlightened,  energetic 
men  who  have  taken  it  up,  both  thoretically 
and  practically.  I  have  indeed,  no  doubt 
at  all  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  time  will 
come  when  much  of  the  refuse  of  our  towns 
will  be  consumed  by  the  agriculturist;  but 
teeing  that  it  is  a  question  so  much  of 
detail,  in  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  arrive  at 
conclusions  generally  applicable.  I  think  we 
must  leave  it  at  present  to  the  agricul- 
turist, and  not  attempt  to  interfere  here 
between  Mr  Mechi  and  his  antagonists.*' 

It  wonid  be  a  wise  precaution  if  in  every 
large  establishment,  and  even  in  every  house, 
especially  in  the  country,  an  accurate  plan 
of  all  the  drains  and  cesspools  were  kept, 
with  all  the  traps,  sinks,  &c.,  carefully 
marked,  so  that  when  it  is  necessary  to 
have  repairs  executed,  they  may  be  done 
with  as  little  trouble  and  expense  as 
possible.  A  more  exact  plan  still  is  to 
nave  the  course  of  the  drains  indicated 
by  Hoes  of  brick  or  stone  of  peculiar 
colour,  with  markings  also  to  indicate 
oesHpoola,  Iec 

£icher  of  the  above  plans  saves  an  iao- 
mouse  amount  of  trouble  when  a  drain 
mquires  to  be  opened,  as  will  be  testified  to 
by  those  who  have  witnessed  the  difficulty. 


in  many  oonntry  neigfUMurfaoods,  of  get- 
ting workmen  who  could  find  the  drain 
required  to  be  opened.  Many  days*  un- 
necessary work  in  digging  about  at  random 
would  be  saved. 

DROP  WRIST,  or  wrist  drop,  as  ft  is 
often  called,  is  an  affection  freqontly  ac- 
companying lead  poisoning,  and  depending 
upon  psuralysisof  the  muscles  which  extend 
the  hand,  so  that  it  falls,  or  drops.  Gal- 
vanism of  the  muscles  twice  a  day,  besides 
kneading,  shampooing,  and  rubbing  them 
with  flower  of  sulphur,  are  useful  as  local 
remedies.  Hot  baths,  with  sulphur,  or  with 
the  addition  of  a  handful  of  sulphuret  of  po- 
tassium may  be  given  every  other  day. 
These  means,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  will  be  of  little  avail  without  the  ad- 
ministration of  medicines  to  aid  in  the 
elimination  of  lead  from  the  system,  and 
this  should  only  be  followed  out  under 
medical  advice.  The  affection  is  comruou 
among  painters,  and  all  tradesmen  who  use 
lead  (see  article — Lead)  such  as  plumbers, 
workers  in  glass  and  putty  powder,  makers 
of  brass  taps,  which  contain  lead,  and  many 
others,  especially  the  manufacturers  of 
surar  of  lead,  white  and  red  lead,  &c. 

DROWNED— (Treatment  op  the  Ap- 
PARBirrLT) — It  may  first  of  all  be  laid  dowh 
88  a  General  rule,  never  to  be  forgotten, 
that  however  discouraging  apparent  want 
of  success  may  be,  the  attempt  to  restore  a 
drowned  person  to  animation  should  be 
continuously  persevered  with,  as  cases  are 
on  record  wnere  a  happy  result  was  ob- 
tained long  after  many  of  the  bystanders 
had  given  up  the  case  as  hopeless.  When 
a  body  has  been  recovered  from  the 
water,  it  is  well  that  those  standing 
around  should  each  provide  a  gannent, 
so  that  the  unfortunate  person  may  at 
once  be  as  much  protected  from  cold 
as  is  possible,  under  the  circumstances. 
In  addition  to  the  measures  already  recom- 
mended under  the  article  Drowning,  arti- 
ficial respiration  should  at  once  bo  com- 
menced, according  to  what  is  now  generally 
known  as  "Marshall  Hall's  ready  method  ;'* 
that  is  to  say,  the  patient  should  be  laid 
upon  a  table  upon  nis  face,  the  forehead 
resting  upona  booker  some  such  thing,  and 
every  three  or  four  seconds  the  body  should 
be  turned  quite  on  one  side,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  former  position.  Of  course, 
all  the  while  that  this  is  being  done,  pre- 
parations should  also  be  made  for  the  other 
means  necessary,  snch  as  constant  chafing 
of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  application  of 
warm  blankets,  hot  bricks,  or  nags  of  salt, 
&c.,  &c.,  when  these  can  be  obtained. 

The  Royal  National  Life-boat  Institution 
has  issued  the  following  directions  for  re- 
storing the  apparently  drowned.  The  lead- 
mg  principles  of  the  system,  and  the 
practteal  instmctions,  are  founded  on  those 
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of  the  Ute  Dr  Marshall  Hall,  combined 
with  those  of  Dr  H.  B.  Silvester,  and  are 
the  result  of  extensive  incj^niries  which  were 
made  by  the  Institution  in  1863-4  amongst 
medical  men,  medical  bodies,  and  coroners, 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

I. 

Send  immediately  for  medical  assistance, 
blankets,  and  drjr  clothing,  but  proceed  to 
treat  the  patient  instantly  on  the  spot,  in 
the  open  air,  with  the  face  downwards, 
whether  on  shore  or  ^oat ;  exposing  the 
face,  neck,  and  chest  to  the  wind,  except  in 
severe  weather,  and  removing  all  tight 
clothing  from  the  neck  and  chest,  especially 
the  braces. 

The  points  to  be  aimed  at  are — first  and 
immediately,  the  restoration  of  breathing ; 
and  secondly,  after  breathing  is  restored, 
the  promotion  of  warmth  and  circulation. 

The  efforts  to  restore  breathing  must  be 
commenced  immediately  and  energetically, 
and  persevered  in  for  one  or  two  hours,  or 
until  a  medical  man  has  pronounced  that 
life  is  extinct.  Efforts  to  piomote  warmth 
and  circulation,  beyond  removing  the  wet 
clothes  and  drying  the  skin,  must  not  be 
made  until  the  first  appearance  of  natural 
breathing.  For  if  circulation  of  the  blood 
be  induced  before  breathing  has  recom- 
menced, the  restoration  to  me  will  be  en- 
dangered. 

n. — TO  &E8T0BB  BBBATHIKO. 

To  Clear  the  Throat — Place  the  patient 
on  the  floor  or  £p:ouud  with  the  face  down- 
wards, and  one  of  the  arms  under  the  fore- 
head, in  which  position  all  fluids  will  more 
readily  escape  by  the  mouth,  and  the 
tongue  itself  will  fall  forward,  leaving  the 
entrance  into  the  windpipe  free.  Aissist 
this  operation  by  wiping  and  cleansing  the 
mouth. 

If  satisfactory  breathing  commences;  use 
the  treatment  described  oelow  to  promote 
warmth.  If  there  be  only  slight  breathing, 
or  no  breathing,  or  if  the  breathing  fail, 
then — 

To  Excite  Breathmg^Txun  the  patient 
well  and  instantly  on  the  side,  supporting 
the  head,  and — 

Excite  the  nostrils  with  snuff,  hartshorn, 
and  smelling  salts,  or  tickle  the  throat  with 
a  feather,  ^.,  if  they  are  at  hand.  Bub  the 
chest  and  face  warm,  and  dash  cold  water, 
or  cold  and  hot  water  alternately,  on  them. 

If  there  be  no  success,  lose  not  a  mo- 
ment, but  instantly — 

To  Imitate  jBrea^Atn^— Beplace  the  pa- 
tient on  the  face,  raisioff  and  supporting 
the  chest  well  on  a  folded  coat  or  other 
article  of  dress. 

Turn  the  body  very  gently  on  the  side 
and  a  little  beyond,  and  Sien  briskly  on  the 
face,  back  again  ;  repeating  these  measures 
cautiously,  efficient!^,  and  perseveringly, 
about  fifteen  timos  in  the  minute,  or  onoe 


tytTjf  four  or  five  ■ecoodi,  oeetaiopslly 
varying  the  side. 

}fiy  placing  the  patient  on  the  tkut,  the 
todght  of  the  hddy  foroee  the  air  out; 
whin  turned  on  the  nde,  thie  prteemt  it 
removed,  and  air  entere  the  ckuL} 

On  each  occasion  thai  the  body  is  re- 
placed on  the  lace  make  onilorai  but 
efficient  pressure,  with  brisk  movwnent,  on 
the  back  between  and  below  the  shoulder- 
blades  or  bones  on  each  side,  remoTing  the 
pressure  immediately  before  taming  ^ 
body  on  the  side.  Daring  the  whole  of 
the  operations  let  one  person  attend  solely 
to  the  movements  of  the  head,  and  of  tlw 
armplaced  under  it. 

[Thejiret  measure  wereeues  the  eapira 
tion,  the  second  commences  MJptitilioii.] 

m. 

Should  these  efforts  not  prove  soooeasfnl 
in  the  course  of  from  two  to  five  minutei, 
proceed  to  imitate  breathing  by  Dr  Silves- 
ter's method,  as  follows: — 

Place  the  patient  on  his  back  on  a  flit 
surface,  inclined  a  little  upwards  from  the 
feet,  raise  and  support  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders on  a  small  firm  coahion  or  folded 
article  of  dress  placed  under  the  dioaUer- 
blades. 

Draw  forward  the  patient*s  tongue,  and 
keep  it  projecting  beyond  the  lips ;  an  elas- 
tic hand  over  the  tongae  ana  onder  the 
chin  will  answer  this  purpose,  or  a  pieoe  of 
string  or  tape  may  be  tied  round  tnem,  or 
by  raising  tne  lower  jaw  the  teeth  ma^  be 
made  to  retain  the  tonrae  in  that  position. 
Remove  all  tight  clotning  from  aooat  the 
neck  and  chest,  especially  the  braces. 

To  Imitatb  thb  Movbmbiitb  of  BaxAis- 
iNO — Standing  at  the  patient's  head*  graip 
the  arms  just  above  the  elbows,  and  draw 
the  arms  gently  and  steadily  apwardf 
above  the  head,  and  keep  them  stretched 
upwards  for  two  seconds  [6y  this  Meaai 
axr  is  drawn  into  the  lungs].  Then  tarn 
down  the  patient's  arms,  and  press  tbea 
gentlj  and  firmly  for  two  seconds  agaioit 
the  sides  of  the  chest  [6y  this  means  air  it 
pressed  out  ofthelungs\. 

Repeat  these  measures  alternately,  deli* 
berately,  and  perseveringly,  aboat  fifteen 
times  in  a  minute,  until  a  spontaneoos  effort 
to  respire  is  perceived,  immediately  npoo 
which  cease  to  imitate  the  movements  of 
breathing,  and  proceed  to  indooe  drouli^ 
tion  and  warmth. 

tV. — TBBATMXHT  AFTBB  VATURAL  BBBATBIII 
HAS  BBUr  BBSTomno. 

To  Pbomotb  Wabmth  and  CmcuLAnov— 
Commence  rubbing  the  limbs  upwards,  with 
firm  grasping  pressuce  and  energr,  vatai 
handkerchiefs,  flannels,  etc  I6y  this  mesr 
sure  the  blood  is  cusisted  along  ike  vmii 
towards  the  hearfl. 

The  friotion  must  be  oontiniied  under  the 
blanket  or  over  the  dry  clothing. 
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IVomoto  the  wamith  of  the  body  by  the 
application  of  hot  flannels,  bottles,  or  hlad* 
den  of  hot  water,  heated  bricks,  etc.,  to 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  arm-pits,  be- 
tween the  thighs,  and  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet 

If  the  patient  has  been  carried  to  a  house 
after  respiration  has  been  restored,  be  care- 
ful to  let  the  air  play  freely  about  the 
room. 

On  the  restoration  of  life  a  teaspoonfal  of 
warm  water  should  be  given ;  and  then,  if 
tbs  power  of  swallowing  have  returned, 
■mall  quantities  of  wine,  warm  brandy- 
and-water,  or  coffee,  sho^ild  be  administered. 
The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed,  and  a 
dispoeition  to  sleep  encouraged. 

GsKKBAL  Obsbbvatioks.  —  The  above 
treatment  should  be  persevered  in  for  some 
hours,  as  it  is  an  erroneous  opinion  that 
persons  are  irrecoverable  because  life  does 
not  soon  make  its  appearance,  persons  hav- 
ing been  restored  after  persevering  for 
many  hours. 

ApPEAKAHCBS  WHICa  OBVEBALLT  ACCOM- 

FAvr  Dbath. — Breathing  and  the  heart's 
action  cease  entirely;  the  eyelids  are 
generally  half-closed;  the  pupils  dilated; 
uiejaws  clenched;  the  fingers  semi-con- 
tracted; the  tongue  approaches  to  the 
under  edges  of  the  lips,  and  these,  as  well 
as  the  nostrils,  are  covered  with  a  frothy 
mucus.  Coldness  and  pallor  of  surface 
increase. 

CAirnoNS. — Prevent  unnecessary  crowd- 
ing of  persons  round  the  body,  especially 
if  in  an  apartment. 

Avoid  rough  usage,  and  do  not  allow  the 
body  U>  remain  on  the  back  unless  the 
tongue  is  secured. 

Under  no  circumstances  hold  the  body 
up  by  the  feet. 

On  no  account  place  the  body  in  a  warm 
bath,  unless  under  medical  direction,  and 
even  then  it  should  only  be  employed  as  a 
momentary  excitant 

DUGONQ  OIL.— For  a  very  interest- 
ing  account  of  this  oil,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  by  Dr 
IfGreffor  Croft,  of  London,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  its  introduction  to  this 
country. 

Dr  Oroft  claims  for  it  a  superiority  over 
cod  liver  oil,  on  account  ol^  its  being  not 
disagreeable  to  the  taste.  It  is  true  that 
the  oil  has  this  advantage,  being  almost 
like  mutton  fat  to  the  taste ;  but  it  is  not 
proved  as  yet  that  it  possesses  all  the  ad- 
vantages both  as  a  nutrient  and  as  a  medi- 
cinal a^nt,  of  cod  liver  oil.  The  high  price 
of  the  oil  has  prevented  medical  men  from 
making  the  extensive  trial  that  would  be 
necessary  to  determine  this  question,  al- 
though, owing  to  the  praiseworthy  efforts 
of  Vr  Croft,  the  oil  has  been  pre- 
sented at  as  low  a  rate  as  possible.    To  I  fever."    The   three 
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medical  men  holding  appointments  in 
hospitids,  who  are  in  the  best  circum- 
stances to  try  its  effects,  Dr  Crofl  has 
on  many  occasions  provided  a  small  quan- 
tity,, at  his  own  expense.  The  results,  so 
far,  have  been  most  satisfactory,  and  one 
thing  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  the 
patients  do  not  complain  of  the  taste  of  the 
oil.  The  writer  has  made  a  trial  of  it,  and 
was  pleased  to  note  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  patient  during  its  use.  The  case 
was  one  of  consumption,  and  the  patient 
gained  in  weight,  and  did  not  suffer  to  the 
same  degree  as  formerly  from  perspirations 
at  night.  It  seemed  to  agree  well  with  the 
stomach,  and  was  said  not  to  be  at  all  dis- 
agreeable to  the  taste,  even  in  the  first 
trial. 

EI<T£BVESC£NC£.— The  use  of  effer- 
vescing forms  of  medicine — see  article 
"  Effervucence  *' — has  of  late  years  become 
much  more  prevalent  than  formerly,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  we  find  many  improve- 
ments introduced,  by  which  various  drugs 
are  rendered  not  only  more  palatable  if 
taken  in  the  above  state,  but  also  more 
likely  to  sit  easily  upon  the  stomach. 
Thus,  we  have  effervescing  magnesia,  iron, 
quinine,  lithia,  bismuth.  &c.,  &c.;  also,  the 
familiar  lemon  kali.  Until  lately,  it  was  a 
necessity  of  effervescing  preparations  that 
the  acid,  whatever  it  mignt  oe,  should  be 
kept  separate  from  the  carbonated  alkali 
until  the  moment  the  effervescing  action 
was  required,  the  water  of  crystallization 
contained  in  salts,  such  as  carbonate  of 
soda,  potash,  &c.,  and  also  in  tartaric  or 
citric  acid,  being  sufficient,  though  perhaps 
not  apparent,  moisture  to  cause  slow  decom- 
position and  destruction  of  the  effervescing 
quality.  As  in  the  well  known  **  lemon 
kali,*'  this  was  overcome  by  depriving  both 
alkali  and  acid,  before  mixing,  of  their  water 
of  crystallization,  by  heat;  but  even  then 
moisture  sufficient  was  attracted  from  the 
atmosphere  to  decompose  the  salts  in  time, 
owing  to  their  being  in  fine  powder.  The 
process  of  "granulating,**  not  long  intro- 
duced, and  now  applied  to  many  mc^cines, 
quite  overcomes  the  defect,  and,  conse- 
quently, we  have  such  medicines  as  the 
granulated  effervescing  *' citrate  of  mag- 
nesia," and  others,  wnich  are  found  so 
convenient  and  so  comparatively  agreeable. 
—See  Magnesia^  Citrate  o/— Appendix; 
also,  article  "  Eferveseence.*' 

ENTERIC,  TYPHOID,  OB  GASTRIC 
FEVER. — A  good  deal  of  confusion  exists 
in  the  public  mind  as  to  medical  matters 
generally^  and  in  nothing  more  than  as 
regards  fever.  "What  sort  of  fever  is 
it  ?**  is  a  question  that  is  frequently  asked, 
and  as  often  unsatisfactorily  answered. 
"  The  doctor  said  it  was  typhoid  fever.'* 
"Oh,  no.  «he    said   it   was  only  gastric 
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apply  to  one  md  the  same  ^Baeate,  tiiao 

which  there  is  none  more  dangerooa  and 
subtle.    It    may  ran  its  course    mildly, 
without  the  development  of  any  bad  symp- 
toms whatsoever,  beyond  the  ordinary  mani- 
festations of  a  slight  feverish  attack;  it  may 
be  attended  by  the  gravest  symptoms,  so 
as  to  threaten  life,  at  any  time  auring  its 
course;  or,   lastly,  it  may  appear  to  be 
running  on  to  a  favourable  termination, 
-v\'licn,  suddenly,  a  relapse  declares  itself, 
and  the  patient  is  speedily  again  in  the 
greatest  aanger.    Severe  cases  of  this  dis- 
ease were  formerly  confounded  with  typhus 
fever;  while  mild    cases    were  ^nerally 
called  gastric  fever.     Still  later,  its  strik- 
ing analogy  to  typhus,  led  some  medical 
men  to  give  it  the  name  of  typhoid  fever, 
but  it  was  reserved  for  Dr  Jenner,  the  pre- 
sent Professor  of  Medicine  in  University 
College,  London,  to  prove  thoroughly  the 
nou- identity  of  the  two  diseases,  and  to  ^ve 
the  latter  the  name  of  Enteric  fever.     It  is 
a  circumstance  of  singular  and  melancholy 
interest,   that  it    was   this    very    disease 
which  carried  off  our  great  and  good  Prince 
Albert,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  it  is  mat- 
ter of  conCTatulation  to  the  nation,  that  he 
was  attended  en  his  death-bed  by  the  very 
man  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  in 
this  country,  to  make  his  medical  brethren 
acquainted  with  this  disease,  which  formed 
the  subject  of  his  most  careful  investiga- 
tion during  an  extended  experience  at  the 
London   Fever  Hospital.    All  observation 
goes  to   prove  that  Enteric  fever  owes  its 
origin  to  bad  drainage,  foul  smells,  privies, 
etc.  ;  that  it  is  not  so  infectious  as  typhus 
fever,  and  that  it  is  communicated  most 
readily  to  persons,  such  as  nurses  who  have 
to  inhale  the  emanations  from  the  secre- 
tions of  the  patient  affected.  It  is  attended 
in  many  cases,  by  ulceration  of  the  bowels, 
and  perforation, — (see   article  under  that 
head) — or  fatal  hemorrhage  may  take  place 
in  consequence  of  the  ulcerative  process. 
There  is  often  diarrho[}a,  the  stools  being 
generally  of  a  pea-soup  character,  the  fever 
poison  being  eliminated,  it  is  believed,  in 
this  way  from  the  system,  hence  it  is  not 
well  to  check  the  purging,  unless  it  is  ex- 
cessive.    The  bowels  should  be  diligently 
fomented  if  there  is  any  pain.      Further 
treatment  beyond  that  generally  recom- 
mended in  ordinary  fever,  must  bo  left  to 
a  medical  man. 

As  in  all  other  fevers,  good  nursing  is  here 
of  the  highest  consequence.  The  patient 
is  often  very  delirious,  and  requires  con- 
stant watching  on  this  account.  Again, 
the  irritation  of  the  bowels  and  diarriioea 
are^  very  troublesome,  inasmuch  as  many 
patients  who  have  never  been  accustomed 
to  it,  (in  their  half- delirious  state  perhaps) 
cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  use  of 
the  bed-pao,    and   yet    nothing  is  more 


daDfntm  when  thlm  is  gnat  prostra- 
tion than  to  allow  them  to  get  up  to  die 
water  clcwet  or  to  the  nigiit-c£nr;  indeed, 
in  aome  cases  with  hemorrhago  from  the 
bowels,  death  has  taken  place  suddenly, 
from  this  precaution  having  been  of«r- 
looked. 

If  there  tb  mudi  thirst,  a  pleasant  diiid^ 
and  one  likely  to  snit  the  pecnliarities  oC 
the  fever,  may  be  given,  by  mixing  equal 
parts  of  milk  and  lime  water,  either  simple, 
or  still  better  as  the  efiervescing  lime,  or  as 
it  is  called,  *'  Carrara  water.**  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  medical  man,  when  there  is  seven 
hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  (this  some- 
times occurs  to  such  an  extent — severil 
pints — as  immediately  to  threaten  IHe) 
gallic  acid  with  opium,  or  acetate  of  lead 
with  opium  may  be  given,  or  if  these  reme- 
dies are  not  at  hand,  at  all  events,  eoU  or 
iced  water  should  be  applied  over  the  ab- 
domen, and  above  all,  the  patient  should  be 
made  to  continue  in  the  recumbent  postars. 
Should  great  faintness  ensue,  of  ooone 
brandy  must  be  given  freely,  and  indeed, 
it  is  often  necessary  in  this  disease  to 
adopt  treatment  of  a  highly  stimulating 
ana  supporting  nature. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will 
be  believed  that  more  than  ordinary  caie 
is  required  in  the  nursing  and  general  treit- 
ment  of  eases  of  this  disease,  and  at  no  time 
more  than  during  convalescence.    It  hap- 
pens, sometimes,  that  the  diarrhcM  stops 
suddenly,  and  is  succeeded  by  constipa- 
tion.   Now,  it  is  well  to  know  that  by  Ui 
the  most  efficient,  and  indeed,  almost  the 
only  safe  remedy  to  be  used  for  this  state 
of  things  Is  castor  oil,  given  in  smaUdtm. 
An  ordinary  dose  of  some  more  irritatio; 
and  less  bland  purgative,  often  causes  the 
purging  to  return  with  violence, — See  Cu- 
tor  OH 

It  may  be  asked.  Is  it  possible  for  a  non* 
professional  person  to  distinguish  betweeo 
this  enteric,  or  typhoid  fever  and  tne 
typhus  ?  In  many  cases  it  would  certainly 
be  quite  impossible,  yet  it  may  be  well  to  giro 
just  a  slight  sketch  of  what  are  now  known  to 
be  the  well-established  points  of  diifereoce 
between  them,  remembering  that  in  vasal 
respects  thev  are  so  much  alike,  that  up  till 
quite  recently,  they  were  regarded  bf  ^ 
and  even  now,  are  thought  by  some  of  tbe 
old  school,  to  be  one  and  the  same  dieeaie' 
First  of  all,  the  eruption  or  rash  of  the  two 
fevers,  when  well  developed,  is  quite  &• 
tinctive.  The  rash  of  the  true  typhus  is 
called  a  measly  or  mulberry  rash.  It  i< 
not  raised  or  pimply  so  as  to  be  felt  bjr^ 
finger ;  but  when  well  marked,  it  is  t^ 
profuse,  and  may  cover  the  patient  ereo  to 
the  finger  and  toe-nails.  The  patient  ^ 
a  dusky  colour  of  the  skin,  and  a  pecoii*^ 
mottled  appearance  all  over.  In  enteric  o^ 
typhoid,  tne  eruption  is  as  different  ^ 
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nwible.  Itoonsists  generally  of  only  a  few, 
pometimes  there  are  many)  scattered  rose- 
oc^ored  spots,  which  can  be  felt  by  the 
finger,  as  well  as  seen  by  the  eye,  and  al- 
tbonfffa  they  sometimes  appear  on  the  arms 
and  wgs  in  small  numbers,  yet  tbey  are 
cenenuly  confined  to  the  chest  and  ab- 
oomeo.    Th^  oome  oat,  too,  in  snccessive 
erops^  that  is  to  say,  one  set  fades  and 
dies,  and  another  fireih  set  succeeds  it, 
iHieTeas  the  eruption  of  typhus  oomes  out 
once  for  all,  and  when  it  fades,  does  not 
return,  nor  does  any  part  of  it  fade  to  re- 
appear again  for  a  time.    The  typhus  rash 
oomes  out  between  the  fifth  and  eighth 
days  of  the  fever,  and  the  enteric  between 
the  seventh   and   fourteenth   days.      In 
enteric  fever,  the  bowels   are   generally 
more  or  less  affected,  and  this  is  diown  by 
the  occurrence  of  diarrhcea,  and  in  severe 
oases  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels.    Now 
in  typhus,  diarrhoea  seldom  occurs,  and 
hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  may  be  said 
never  to  occur,  unless  it  may  be  in  some 
rare,  exceptional,  malignant  forms  of  the 
disease. 

Typhus  not  unfrequently  attacks  old 
people,  and  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  that 
it  is  a  very  fatal  disease  to  old  people,  if 
ikey  htxvc  been  qf  intemperate  Aahits. 
whereas  typhoid  generally  occurs  in  youth, 
and  is  veiy  rare  after  the  age  of  forty. 
Nothing  is  commoner  than  to  have  a  relapse 
in  enteric  fever,  if  the  patient  is  imprudent, 
or  is  badly  treated,  but  in  typhus,  true  re- 
lapses are  unknown.  Typhus  is  popularly 
known  as  the  fourteen  days*  fever,  from 
the  well-known  fact  that  the  disease  is  at 
its  height  upon  the  fourteenth  day,  and 
that  we  may  then  expect  a  change  for  better 
or  worse.  This  is  not  to  be  looked  fur  in 
typhoid  till  the  twenty-first  day,  and  hence 
this  disease  is  often  now  called  the 
•*  twenty-one  day  fever."  Dr  Jenner  proved 
the  non-identity  of  the  two  diseases,  mainly 
from  the  fact  that,  after  death,  there  is 
found  ulceration  of  the  bowels  in  typhoid, 
while  these  organs  are  not  so  affected  in 
typhus. 

As  medical  scieoce  advances,  it  may  be 
that  we  shall  discover  a  method  of  treat- 
ment for  these  two  diseases,  which  will  be 
successful  in  destroying  or  eliminating  the 
poisons,  upon  tho  presence  of  which,  in 
the  system,  they  must  each  depend.  At 
present,  however,  the  treatment  of  both  is 
verr  much  the  same  in  a  general  way, 
with  the  exception  that  in  enteric,  great 
■ttention  requires  to  be  paid  to  the  state  of 
Bbe  bowels,  the  glands  upon  the  surface  of 
which  are  evidently  the  organs  by  which 
the  poison  is  discharged  from  the  system. 
These  glands  are  extremelv  liable  to  ulcera- 
tion, during  this  fever,  and  thus  constitute 
the  prime  danger  of  the  disease. 
£ntenc  fever  is  said  to  be  most  common 


during  autumn,  and  at  this  time  may  attack 
whole  villages  or  parts  of  towns  where  the 
draina^  is  bad,   or  where  the  drinking 
water  is  contaminated  with  sewage,  which 
has  made  its  way  into  the  well.    It  might 
appropriately  be  called    night-soil    fever, 
sewer,  or  sewa^  or  cesspool  fever.    It  is 
believed  that  if  the  drains,  &c.,    in  our 
agricultural  villages  were  properly  man- 
aged, the  disease  would  be  almost  if  not  al- 
to^ther  unknown  in  them.  An  important 
point  in  the  domestic  management  or  nurs- 
ing of  cases  of  this  disease,  is  to  avoid  the 
occurrence  of  bedsores,  which  are  often  so 
distressing  and  dangerous,  and  which,  in 
all  cases,  greatly  retard  convalescence,  if 
they  do  not  ultimately  cause  the  patient 
to  sink    from    exhaustion.    They  can  be 
quite  well  avoided  by  proper  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  patient's  back,  in  the  gene- 
lal  way  recommended  for  bedsores,  and  it 
will  be  necessary,  when  the  diarrhoea  is 
very  troublesome,  and  the  patient  in  a  state 
of  unconsciousness    perhaps,    is    passing 
everything  under  him,  to  sponge  the  body 
frequently,  and  to  have  abundance  of  draw- 
sheets,  in  order  that  imnurities  mav  be  at 
once  removed.  At  the  risk  of  being  thought 
tiresome,  we  repeat  that  the  greatest  care 
is  necessary  during  convalescence  from  this 
disease,  because  the  bowels,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered,  have  been  ulcerated,  probably  at 
several  points,  and  are  gradually  healing, 
so  that  the  least  undue  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  patient,   or  the  least  distension  or 
irritation  uf  the  bowels,  by  improper  food, 
may  cause  the  cicatrizing  ulcers  to  give 
way,  and  fatal  hemorrhage,  or  still  more 
likelv,  perforation  of  the  bowel  may  bo  the 
result. 

This  disease  occurs  in  tho  lower  animals 
as  well  as  in  man.  Dr  Budd  states  that  it 
has  destroyed  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
pigs,  in  the  south-west  of  England,  during 
the  last  eighteen  months. 

On  the  recent  outbreak  of  the  rinderpest 
in  this  country,  it  was  thought  not  im- 
probable that  the  disease  was  of  the  nature 
of  typhus,  or  still  more  of  typhoid  or 
enteric  fever.  At  our  principal  schools  of 
veterinary  medicine  throughout  this  coun- 
try, and  also  in  several  of  the  continental 
institutions,  very  careful  experiments  and 
post  mortem  dissections  were  carried  out 
with  a  view  to  determine  whether  this  con- 
jecture was  right  or  not.  Most  of  our  ob- 
servers are  now  quite  agreed  that  the 
rinderpest  depends  upon  a  specific  poison, 
the  nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, although,  from  tho  fact  that  the 
disease  can  nodoubtedly  be  propagated  by 
the  eoccrcia  from  the  bowels,  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  it  may  present 
some  analogy  to  the  poison  of  enteric  fever. 
Many  thousands  of  letters  have  been 
written  to  the  papers  lately  on  this  subject. 
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FARINACEOUS  FOOD—Articles  of  this 
kind  are  now  so  numerous,  and  appear  every 
day  with  such  rapidity,  that  a  bare  enu- 
meration, BTen,  would  be  impossible.  One 
of  the  moat  celebrated  and  oest  known,  is 
"IJebig^B  food,"  which  contains  all  the 
elements  of  a  nutritious  food  for  infants  or 
for  iiiTalids,  when  mixed  and  taken  accord- 
ing to  directions. 

Brown  &  Poison's  patent  com  flour,  pre- 
pared from  the  maize  or  Indian  com,  forms 
an  excellent  and  firm  ielly.  It  may  also 
be  used  boiled  with  milk  as  a  diet  for  chil- 
dren, and  it  is  a  useful  article  in  the  cookery 
of  the  sick  room,  for  thickening  beef-tea, 
soups,  &c. 

Another  soperior  com  flour  is  that  known 
•s  MaixenA,  which  received  a  prize  medal, 
and  was  £aTonrably  spoken  of  by  the  judges 
at  the  International  Exhibition.  Semola, 
Pearl  Semoule,  Cerealina,  Embden  Groats, 
Patent  groats,  and  Patent  foods  of  all  kinds 
have  their  advocates,  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  one  will  sometimes  agree 
with  some  children,  which  will  cause  purg- 
tt>9f  gnpuigy  snd  acidity,  with  others,  so 
that  we  are  often  forced  to  try  several,  be- 
fore we  find  out  which  agrees  best  with  the 
delicate  stonuush  of  an  infant.  Sago, 
arrowroot,  and  tapioca  are  familiar  to  every 
one,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  types 
of  a  large  class  of  dried  farinaceous  foods 
which  are  imported  into  this  country,  but 
tiieir  use  has  heen  in  some  measure,  at  all 
events,  supplanted  by  several  of  the  pre- 
parations above  noticed.  All  these  kinds 
of  food  consist  more  or  less  entirely  of 
starch ;  they  have  very  little,  if  any  flavour 
of  their  own,  requiring  to  be  seasoned  b^ 
eondiments,  and  have  a  very  low  nutn- 
tire  value,  unless  they  are  cooked  with 
milk.  They  absorb  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  water.  By  this  means  they  increase 
greatly  in  bulk,  and  may  be  used  either  as 
poddings  and  jellies,  or  as  drinks  resem- 
bling STueL 

Dr  Edward  Smith,  in  his  Practical  Die- 
tary, highly  recommends  maize  as  a 
chtt^  farinaceous  food  for  the  poor.  The 
great  objection  to  its  use  is  its  rough 
taste,  so  that  it  is  never  a  favourite  article 
of  diet  with  those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  wheaten  flour.  Since  the  potato 
famine  in  Ireland,  it  has  been  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  poor  of  that  country. 
Dr  Smith  says:— "When  the  '001'  or 
head  of  maize  is  yet  young  and  the  grain 
soft,  it  is  commonly  gathered  whole  and 
boiled  in  milk,  &c.,  a  delicious  food ;  but 
when  ripe,  the  g^in  must  be  ground  be- 
fore it  is  cooked.  In  the  Western  parts  of 
America,  the  grain  is  freshly  ground  in  a 
handmiU  and  mixed  with  water  and  a  little 
salt,  and  sometimes  a  little  soda  is  added  ; 
and  when  paste  is  made  it  is  spread  into  a 
little  cake,  about  one  inch  in  thickness, 


and  baked  before  or  over  the  fire.  When 
milk  and  eggs  are  allowable,  they  may  be 
added,  with  great  advantagre  to  the  flavour 
of  the  bread.  In  Ireland,  it  is  generally 
made  like  the  Scotch  porridge,  by  scalding 
it  and  stirring  it  into  Doiling  water,  until  a 
hasty  pudding  is  prepared,  when  it  is 
poured  out  and  eaten  with  a  little  sugar  or 
treacle,  if  obtainable,  and  with  milk.  This 
is  called  stirabout,  and  has  a  rough  and 
not  agreeable  flavour.  When  prepared 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  as  in  the  Oswego 
com  flour,  it  offers  excellent  and  agree- 
able farinaceous  material  for  puddings, 
but  so  prepared  its  cost  is  much  en- 
hanced. 

"The  nutritive  qualities  ot  maize  are 
very  considerable,  since  it  offers  more 
carbon  and  nitrogen  than  is  found  in  an 
equal  weight  of  wheaten  flour,  viz.,  2800 
grains  of  carbon,  and  121  grains  of  nitrogen 
in  each  pound,  besides  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  free  hydrogen,  which  is  found  in  the 
fat,  a  substance  in  which  the  grain  is  some- 
what rich.  In  point  of  economy  it  exceeds 
all  other  grains,  since  it  is  sold  at  a  penny 
per  pound,  and  offers  the  above  lar^  quan- 
tities of  nutriment  for  that  'sum.  It  is,  how- 
ever, highly  probable  that  it  is  not  fully 
digested  when  taken  in  large  quantities, 
for  the  amount  which  leaves  the  bodies  of 
those  using  it  daily  is  very  considerable, 
much  more  than  would  be  found  with  a 
bread  dietary.** 

At  the  present  time,  when  food  threatens 
to  become  so  expensive,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  maize,  or  Indian  com  meal,  may 
be  more  generally  used  in  this  country. 
We  therefore  give  Dr  Smith's  practical  in- 
structions to  the  poor,  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  preparing  it. 

"  When  you  can  buy  it,  you  will  find  it 
a  stronger  and  cheaper  food  than  flour. 
Make  into : — 

Ist. — Hasty  puddine,  by  sprinkling  it 
into  boiling  water,  and  boiling  it  for  a  short 
time.  Eat  it  with  milk,  sugar,  treacle,  or 
butter. 

Sd.^Cakes,  hy  stirring  it  well  in  hot 
water  or  skim  milk,  and  then  baking  it  in 
the  fryine-pan  or  dutch  oven,  or  upon  the 
hot  heartn ;  or  spread  upon  a  board,  and 
lay  near  to  the  fire.  Eat  them  hot,  with 
milk,  butter,  or  treacle. 

3d.— -Puddings  with  milk,  fat,  or  spice." 

Among  the  many  varieties  of  "  farina- 
ceous food,"  there  are  few  which  do  not  con- 
sist of  flour  highly  baked,  or  subjected  to 
some  heating  process.  Sometimes  a  little 
lentil,  or  pea  flour  is  added,  or  a  little 
potato  flour,  or  arrowroot.  '*  Prince  Ar- 
thur's farinaceous  food,  Kuitable  for  in- 
fants and  invalids  of  all  ages,'*  is  said  to 
consist  only  of  wheat  fluur,  slightly  baked. 
Refer  to  article— Cookery  for  the  sick,  in 
the  Appendix. 
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FUCUS  VESICULOSUS.  —  (BiADDBR 
Kucus),  or-sea  wrack,  has  been  used  in  dis- 
orders connected  with  enlargement  and 
disease  of  the  glands.  It,  no  doubt,  owes 
any  efficacy  to  the  iodine  whieh  it  contains. 
The  wrack  is  taken  when  in  fruit,  dried, 
cleaned  and  exposed  to  heat  in  an  iron 
crucible  with  a  perforated  lid.  It  is  then 
reduced  to  powder,  and  it  may  be  taken  in 
the  dose  of  fit>m  10  grains  to  half  a  drachm 
twice  a  day,  in  a  little  honey  or  molasses. 
It  is  a  popular  remedy  in  goitrous  swelling 
of  the  neck,  as  well  as  in  all  manner  of 
scrofulous  swellings.  Burnt  sponge  is 
used  for  the  same  class  of  cases,  and  both  it 
and  the  Fucus  have  long  been  much  in  fa- 
vour among  the  poor  who  lire  on  the  sea- 
coast.  The  powder  found  a  place  in  the  old 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  under  the  name  of 
"  powder  of  sea-oak ; "  but  it  is  not  admitted 
into  the  new  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

GLYCERINE  is  a  substance  which  does 
not  exist  ready  formed  in  nature,  but 
enters  inta  the  composition  of  all  oils  and 
fats,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  and  was 
discovered  by  the  illustrious  chemist 
Scheele,  in  1779,  who  called  it  the  *'  sweet 
principle  of  oil."  It  is  obtained  in  great 
quantity,  during  the  manufacture  of  the 
well-known  Price's  candles.  Thin  glycer- 
ine, and  also,  it  may  be  tfaid,  English  gly- 
cerine is  quite  the  best.  The  properties  of 
glycerine,  have  been  much  studied  on  the 
continent.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  caused 
many  little  bottles  of  it  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  Gacau- 
sian  mountains,  who  suffer  so  much  in 
winter  from  fissures  of  the  skin,  on  the 
hands,  &c.  The  supply  was  obtained  from 
a  candle  manufactory  at  Odessa. 

It  has  been  used  very  extensively  as  an 
application  to  many  skin  diseases^  both 
atone  and  as  a  constituent  part  of  many 
ointments  and  soaps.  It  is  also  much  used 
in  medicine  as  a  most  convenient  solvent 
for  many  drugs,  in  the  treatment  of  disease 
of  the  eye,  throat,  &c.,  and  was  fairly  tried 
at  the  Brorapton  Hospital  as  a  substitute 
for  cod-liver  oil,  in  pulmonary  consumption. 
The  results  obtained  were  negative  as  to 
benefit,  or  the  reverse.  Those  who  believe 
in  its  use  in  consumption,  will  find  the 
following  a  good  prescription,  especially 
if  there  is  emaciation,  loss  of  appetite, 
or  profuse  perspiration: — Take  dilute  nitric 
acid,  two  drachms;  glycerine,  two  ounces; 
infusion  of  quassia,  sixteen  ounces — mix. 
A  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  three  times 
a-day.  Amongst  the  most  useful  pro- 
perties possessed  by  glycerine  may  be 
mentioned  its  antiseptic  power,  that  is  to 
say,  its  capability  of  preserving  substances 
immersed  in  it  from  decay.  Hence  it  is 
much  in  use  in  the  preparation  and  preser- 
vation of  microscopic  specimeus  of  the  ani- 
mal tissues,  &c.,  &c.    On  the  continent  it 


is  highly  pmiaed  a*  s  remedy  or  praserra- 
tive  against  hospital  gangrent, '  thoogk 
surgeons  in  this  country  have  not  fMmd  k 
so. 

One  ounce  of  glycerine  added  to  ten 
ounces  of  water,  forms  a  lotion  whieh  can  be 
applied  so  as  to  constitute  a  kind  ef  protse- 
tive  varnish,  which  might  be  osefal  m  some 
cases  of  bums,  also  in  cutaneous  dissaiM. 

Borax  and  glycerine  form  an  exeeUent 
combination  as  a  lotion  to  be  asphedto 
many  oases  ef  scaly  eroptknia  of  the  ikuL 
Take  twenty  to  forty  grains  of  borax,  oos 
ounce  of  glycerine^  and  seven  ounces  of 
elder  flower  water.  Mix — apply  the  lotioa 
night  and  morning^.  The  folio?ring  lotmi 
is  very  valuable  in  certain  cases  of  ddn 
disease,  with  much  irritation  and  itckiag : 
— ^Take  of  glycerine  two  oonees,  diliili 
hvdrocyanic  acid,  one  drachm  ;  bicaiboaats 
of  soda,  two  drachms;  water  to  one  piaL 
The  lotion  to  he  applied  night  and  mormag. 

One  great  objecticMi  to  the  lieenseof 
glyoerine  is  that  it  is  rather  eaqMOSti^ 
at  all  events,  for  the  poor,  to  whoa  itif 
S9  serviceable  in  cold  cUmatea.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  become  cheifMr.  owi^ 
to  facilities  and  inqiimrementa  u  tibo  pro> 
cess  of  manufacture. 

HAY  ASTHMA,  ob  Hat  Ymvmm,  is  oat 
of  the  most  troublesome  diseasts  whidi 
the  physician  is  called  upon  to  treat;  oee^ 
tooy  which  varies  extremely  in  its  sevWity, 
presenting  in  one  person  theeymptoioiof 
an  aggravated  common  cold,  and  in  anodMr, 
in  addition  to  these,  the  disagreetUs  sad 
alarming  accompaniment  of  apasaiodio 
asthma.  It  is  decidedlv  ascertained  to  be 
caused  by  the  odours  of  certain  flowering 
grasses  which  cattle  will  not  eat;  by 
spring  grass  generally,  and  by  the  odoeri 
of  certain  drugs,  as  ipecacuanha,  the  merest 
whiff  of  the  powder  of  which  canses  sons 
susceptible  persons  to  be  immediataly 
seizea  with  paroxysms  of  sneezing,  so  vio- 
lent as  to  be  very  painful,  if  not  alarmiiif 
to  witness.  A  sufferer  from  this  troabfe- 
some  complaint  is  indeed  entitied  ts 
sympathy.  His  head  aches,*  boa  eyes 
are  suffused,  be  sneezes  violenUy,  and 
there  is  an  acrid  discharge  from  ths 
nose,  with  harassing  con|^.  Attacks  of 
spasmodic  asthma  follow,  accompanied^ 
it  may  be,  with  great  difficolt^  of  brsstb- 
ing,  and  a  sense  of  impendmg  saflbes> 
tion.  There  is  nothing  for  it  in  soeb 
a  case  but  to  remove  from  the  cause  cl 
the  disorder,  otherwise  it  may  run  ca 
for  a  month  or  more.  A  change  to  thi 
seaside  is  often  attended  with  beaeficiil 
results. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  most  be 
naturally  divided  into  that  required  during 
an  attack,  and  that  which  it  is  d•6i^ 
able  to  employ,  ia  order  to  render  tbs 
system  iess  liable  to  the  disease.   Do^ 
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ingsMroxysm,  perhaps  the  most  simple 
and  emcacitiUB  remedy  is  the  smokiDg  of 
tobacco,  which  generally  gives  relief,  if 
continaed  till  slight  nausea  comes  on. 
Such  is  the  relief  to  the  breathing^  in  some 
cases  that  the  patient  has  been  Known  to 
fan  asleep  with  the  pipe  in  his  mouth,  so 
great  had  been  the  preTious  exhaostion 
Stnn  the  struggle  for  breath.  The  inhala- 
tion of  the  Tapour  of  creasote,  as  reccom- 
mended  by  Dr  Walsh*  and  the  me  of  anti- 
^asmodics  generally,  as  ether,  lobelia, 
with  the  compound  tincture  of  camphor, 
should  be  used ;  or,  a  few  small  pieces  of 
camphor  may  be  placed  in  a  tobacco  pipe 
and  the  vapour  innaled.  While  free  from 
attack,  the  constitution  of  the  patient  should 
be  strengthened  by  a  liberal  use  of  tonics, 
specially  iron,  strychnine,  arsenic  and 
quinine,  either  alone  or  in  combination. 

HEALTH  RESORTS.— This  term,  now 
so  conmion,  was  first  used  by  the  author, 
and  made  the  title  of  a  work  on  the  sub- 
ieet.  entitled  *'  Health  Resorts  of  Great 
Britain;  and  how  to  profit  by  them,*' 
published  in  1860.  In  this  book,  Eng. 
land  is  divided  into  certain  health  dis- 
tricts, and  it  is  sought  to  instruct  the 
reader  as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  each,  as  well  as  their  adaptability 
for  individual  cases  of  sickness.  The 
question  of  dimnte  is  largely  entered  into, 
and  advice  is  tendered  on  bathing,  and  the 
use  of  mineral  waters. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  in  case 
of  illness,  an  invalid,  whilst  following  the  ad- 
vice of  his  or  her  trusted  medical  attendant, 
should  always,  on  going  to  a  health  resort 
for  health  reasons,  add  to  the  advice  which 
sent  them  from  home,  that  of  some  medical 
man  of  reputation  resident  in  the  locality 
they  have  been  sent  to.  None  but  local 
practitioners  can  be  fully  conversant  with 
the  requirements  to  be  observed  and  the 
advantages  to  be  made  the  best  of,  and 
even  a  smgle  consultation  may  make  the 
difference  between  benefit  derived  and 
time  saved,  or  the  reverse. 

The  standard  book  on  British  climate 
and  heidth  resorts  has  yet  to  be  written ; 
but  this  cannot  be  dons  by  one  man.  A 
flying  visit  from  place  to  place,  testing 
and  tasting  and  bathing  in  the  water,  or 
looking  over  the  scniares  and  crescents,  can 
give  no  adequate  idea  or  sufficient  founds^ 
tion  for  a  trustworthy  guide.  A  thorough 
work  on  the  subject  must  be  a  compilation 
from  succinct  reports  or  short  treatises  fur- 
nished by  one  or  more  of  the  most  compe- 
tent practitioners  of  each  locality;  or 
better  still,  by  a  committee,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  excellent  publication  "Harrowgato 
and  its  resources."    The  principal  draw- 


*  Half  •  drachm  o(  crcaaote  may  be  added  to  a 
plot  of  boiling  water,  and  the  vapoor  inhaled.  See 
*-  Jn]i9l«n,''Appcndiz. 
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back  to  a  work  so  compiled  would  un- 
doubtedly be  the  natural  tendency  of  each 
individual  to  magiiify  the  resources  and 
advantages  of  his  own  locality,  but  this 
would  not  be  irremediable,  and  would  bo 
small  evil  to  counterbalance  the  good 
achieved. 

It  is  very  certain  that  many  people,  from 
want  of  proper  information  on  the  subject, 
make  a  very  bad  choice  of  a  health  resort, 
and  that  there  are  many  more  who,  to  say 
the  least,  do  not  make  the  best  choice,  and 
do  not  reap  all  the  advantage  which  they 
might  derive  from  residence  in  a  place 
suited  to  their  wants.  Hence,  before  start- 
ing, each  person  should  ask  himself— what 
is  to  be  the  object  of  his  sojourn  from 
home,  and  what  it  is  he  goes  to  seek  ?  Is 
it  merely  pleasure  and  society,  either 
inland  or  at  some  of  our  fashionable  sea- 
side quarters,  or  does  he  wish  to  avail 
himself  of  one  of  the  sheltered  places  with 
which  the  southern  part  of  our  island 
abounds,  where  he  may  find  a  refuge  from 
the  cutting  east  wind,  and  all  the  horrors 
of  damp  and  cold?  Is  it  a  place  to  spend 
the  winter  at,  whero  even  the  most  delicate 
may  leave  the  house  and  breathe  the  fresh 
air  every  day,  instead  of  being  afraid  to 
leave  the  fireside,  or  to  pass  from  one  room 
to  another  ?  or,  finally,  is  it  a  waterinc^-place 
that  is  desired,  in  which  case  it  is  nic^hly 
necessaiy  the  patient  should  be  well-ad- 
vised, not  by  enthusiastic  friends,  but'b^'  a 
medical  man,  as  to  the  waters  he  is  to 
drink  or  bathe  in,  as  well  as  to  the  climato 
he  seeks? 

Persons  in  the  early  stage  of  consump- 
tion, or  those  who  are  liable  to  attacks  of 
bronchitis  in  the  winter,  persons  suHerins 
from  certain  forms  of  heart  disease,  with 
its  numerous  complications,  from  asthma, 
and  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  as  well  as 
persons  of  a  weak  and  feeble  constitution 
generally,  will  often  derive  benefit  and  pro- 
long life  by  passing  the  winter  at  one  of 
our  warm  and  sheltered  health  resorts,  pro- 
vided always  that  it  be  well  selected  ac- 
cording to  medical  advice,  and  provided, 
also,  that  the  best  locality  for  tho 
individual  case  is  chosen  by  the  advice 
of  those  to  whom  the  place  itself  is  well 
known. 

Among  the  most  favourite  resorts  for 
such  cases  may  be  mentioned  Bourne- 
mouth, Hastings,  Margate,  Torquay,  tho 
Underoliff  of  tho  Isle  of  Wight,  Clifton, 
Brighton,  St  Leonard's.  Ramsfi^atc,  Dover, 
Folkestone,  and  the  islands  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey. 

Bournemouth  is  one  of  those  places  which 
has  sprung  into  notoriety  from  absolutely 
nothing,  owing  to  its  semi-natural  ud- 
vantages,  consisting  of  finely  sheltoriug 
pine-clothed  hills,  which  effectually  shut 
out  the  bleak  cold  winds  of  less  favoured 
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localities,  and  upon  the  slopes  of  ^faich 
there  are  to  be  seen  so  many  bean- 
tiful  and  picturesque  yillas  or  cottages. 
The  place  is  now  firmly  established  as  a 
winter  residence,  and  has  received  the 
name  of  the  winter  garden  of  England. 
The  temperature  is  rather  lower  than  that 
oftheUndercliffand  Torquay,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  less  relaxing  and  depres- 
sing to  some  people,  and  has  tne  ^at  ad* 
vantage  of  fine  walks  and  drives  in  abun- 
dance. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  healthiness  of  the 
locality,  that  after  careful  consideration 
this  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  sana- 
torium,  in  connection  with  the  far  •famed 
Bromptou  Hospital  for  consumption  and 
diseases  of  the  chest  Patients  who  are 
admitted  on  the  recommendation  of  gover- 
nors, each  pay  a  small  sum  weekly. 

There  is  pretty  good  sea-bathing  to  be 
had  at  Bournemouth,  though  it  is  not  an. 

reable  summer  residence,  owing  to  the 
idance  of  sand,  which  is  blown  about 
in  great  clouds  when  the  wind  is  high. 
It  is  strongly  recommended  as  a  resi- 
dence for  those  who,  having  lived  in  warm 
climates,  have  become  morbidly  suscepti- 
ble to  the  effects  of  cold  and  damp,  and 
for  rickety  and  delicate  children,  wno  are 
said  soon  to  recover  strength  and  tone 
from  the  constant  exercise  they  may  be 
allowed,  in  the  warm,  dry,  and  beautiful 
playground  afforded  by  the  beach. 

Hastings  is  so  well  sheltered  by  the  tall 
cliffh  which  guard  the  little  valley  in  which 
the  town  lies,  from  the  dreaded  east  and 
north  winds,  that  it  is  often  chosen  as  a 
refuge,  especially  during  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  for  those  to  whom 
these  winds  oftentimes  bring  disease  and 
death.    Besides  the  shelter  of  the  cliffs, 
which  are  from  800  to  600  feet  in  height, 
it  has  all  the  advantage  of  southern  ex- 
posure, and  of  close  proximity  to  the  sea. 
Sir  James  Clark  says  of  Hastings,  *'  as 
might  be  expected  from  its  low  and  shel- 
tered situation,  it  affords  a  favourable  resi- 
dence   generally    to    invalids   labouring 
under    diseases    of    the    chest;     hence, 
delicate  persons,  who  require  to  avoid  ex- 
posure to  the  north-east  winds,  may  pass 
the  cold  season  here  with  advantage.    But 
in  recommending  Hastings  as  a  residence 
in  such  cases,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  take 
into  consideration  the  full  influenoe  of  the 
sea  air;  for  owin^  to  the  close  manner  in 
which  the  place  is  hemmed  in  on  the  sea 
bv  steep  and  high  cliffs,  it  has  an  atmos- 
phere  more  completely  marine  than  almost 
any  other  part  of  the  coast,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  St  Leonard's.    Judging  from  my 
own  experience,  I  should  say  that  the  cli- 
mate of  Hastings  is  unfavourable,  in  ner- 
vous complaints,  more  especially  in  nervous 
headaches,  connected  with,  or  entirely  de- 


pendent upon  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  also  in  cases  where  a  disposi- 
tion to  apoplexy   or  epilepsy    has    been 
manifestea  ;  out  it  will  he  understood,  from 
what  has  been  already  stated  respecting 
the  topographical  relations  of  Hastings, 
that  this  effect  of  its  climate  is  chiefly  ex- 
perienced in  the  lower  and  more  confined 
parts.    Nor  is  such  an  effect  peculiar  to 
this  place ;  it  is  common,  I  believe  to  tl! 
places    similarly  situated.     The  class  of 
persons  alluded  to,  if  induced  to  reside  for 
any  length  of  time  at  Hastings,  shonhi 
avoid  the  more  confined  situations,  belov 
the  cliff,  and  rather  seek  such  quarters  as 
are  more  open  and  elevated,  yet  in  some 
degree  protected  from  north  and  north-etit 
winds." 

"  These  remarks  on  the  climate  of  Hsit- 
ings  apply  to  it  as  a  winter  residence ;  ai 
a  summer  residence  the  more  open  and  ex* 
posed  situations  should  be  sought,  and  for 
man^  persons,  the  high  grounds  behiod 
Hastings,  would  be  prefen3>le  to  the  loner 
situations  close  to  the  shore." 

Like  most  other  watering-places  of  the 
same  class,  all  parts  of  the  town  are  not 
alike  sheltered,  and  consequently  medictl 
advice  should  be  taken  as  to  the  best  situa- 
tions for  particular  cases,  and  those  psrts 
which  are  exposed  to  the  cold  winds  should 
be  studiously  shunned  by  the  delicate  in 
their  walks.  The  sea-bathing  is  excellent, 
with  a  sandy  beach ;  and  those  who  visit 
the  town,  find  every  accommodation. 

Perhaps  no  town  can  boast  of  a  sitoatioD 
more  favourable    for  the    mildness  of  its 
climate  than  Torquay,  which  is  placed  be- 
tween the  river  Dart,  on  the  one  nand,  sod 
the  rivers  Ex  and  Tei^  on  the  other.   It  is 
said  to  be  almost  entirely  free  from  fogs, 
and  to  be  remarkably  dry  and  warm.    It  is 
particularly  well  sheltered  from  north-east 
and  north-west  winds,  and  like  other  places, 
allows  of  considerable  variety  of  climate  at 
different  seasons,  and  to  different  classes 
of  visitors.     The  surrounding    countiy, 
varied  by  wooded  cliff  and  cultivated  slope, 
encompassing  the  beautiful  bay,  has  hwn 
called  the  warden  of  Devon,  and  presents 
the  most  cnarming  variety    of  soeneiy. 
The  irregularity  of  the  coast  is  such,  that 
even  within  the  town  itself^  the  mescal 
adviser    is    enabled   to   choose   different 
situations   for  his  patients,  according  to 
the  description  of  atmosphere  which  be 
thinks  will  be  most  benefi<nal  for  them^  and 
it  can  readily  be  imagined  how  the  warmth 
of  the  lower  and  more  sheltered  parts  ni 
the  town  may  be  favourable  for  one  class  of 
cases,  while  the  stimulating  breeaes  of  the 
hig^her  and  more  exposed  parts  may  be  re- 
quired for  others ;  hence,  there  is  no  place 
in  Great  Britain  which  has  a  higher  repu- 
tation for  relieving  the  symptoms  and  pro- 
longing  the  lives  of  patients  soffering  mm 
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ooDimnption  and  chest  jdlments  generally. 
It  is,  perhaps,  warmer  during  the  winter 
than  any  other  place  in  Britain,  whilst  it 
is  comparatirely  cool  in  sammer.  In  win- 
ter, it  has  a  mean  temperature  of  three 
degrees  above  the  Undercliff  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  of  five  degrees  above  Clifton  and 
Hastin|^.  It  abounds  in  pleasant  walks, 
and  is  m  erery  way  a  most  useful,  interest- 
ine,  and  beautiful  health  resort. 

Most  persons  are  aware  that  Torquay  de- 
rives its  chief  celebrity  from  the  comparative 
warmUi  and  mildness  of  its  climate,  as  con- 
trasted with  other  places  in  Britain ;  and 
hence  its  high  claims  to  usefulness  in  the 
case  of  consumptive  invalids.  Mild,  how- 
ever, as  the  climate  is,  its  e<]aability,  not 
only  as  regards  humidity,  is  perhaps,  a 
more  striking  and  beneficial  charactenstic. 
Although  the  climate  of  Devonshire,  gen- 
endly,  is  a  damp  one,  it  would  appear  that 
Torquay  is  drier  than  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  drier,  when  compared  with 
other  districts  of  Britain,  than  it  has  gen- 
erally been  considered;  the  reason  we 
have  already  given,  being  the  attraction  of 
the  rain,  by  uie  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  and 
of  the  elevation  of  Dartmoor.  The  follow- 
ing, copied  from  Mr  Vivian's  tables,  will 
bcSt  illustrate  the  above : — 

Taking  the 

Atwnge  Number  of  Days  opon  which  Rain  falla. 
Annnftl.  Wuit«r.  Spsliif. 


AtTbrqnaj  it  rains 
••  Undercliff     " 
«•  Cll/lon  « 

*•  Hastiogt       ** 
London         *' 


M 


132 
146 
169 
158 

178 


35 
89 
45 

89 

48 


80 
33 
86 
81 
43 


82 
38 
41 
83 
44 


Ant. 

85 

49 

45 

49 

43 


Aai 
9*39 
9-48 
9D0 


Again  takinfif 

The  Qnantlty  of  HMin  In  Inches. 

Annxud.  Winter.  Spring.  Bum. 

At  Torqaay  there  falls  28  30  6-83  5*61  6  88 

■*  Undercliff       **       33  48  4«  4*06  4*29 

"  Clifton            '*       83-56  843  5.69  9.44 

*■  Uastiogs         «•       33  81  7  69  5M  6  40  13  03 

••  London           •*       31 80  6-85  4  80  6*67    7'43 

As  might  be  expected,  even  without  refer- 
ence to  the  above  table,  the  autumn  and 
winter  months  are  considerably  the  most 
damp  at  Totquav.  Moreover,  as  stated  by 
Dr.  chapter,  in  his  work  on  the  climate  of 
the  South  of  Devon—"  During  the  winter 
season  the  south  wind  is  often  accom- 
panied by  a  warm  thick  mist,  which  is 
particularly  relaxing,  and,  from  its  fre- 
quency, not  inaptly  styled  'Devonshire 
weather.'  This  wind,  traversing  the  At- 
lantic from  the  warmer  latitudes,  reaches 
the  coast  charged  with  a  greater  degree  of 
moisture  than  the  air  can  contain,  when 
cooled  by  the  lower  temperature  of  the 
local  climate  ;  the  result  is,  the  misty  ap- 
pearance of  a  great  dew  deposit."  Evi- 
dently then,  if  Torquay  is  not  so  regularly 
moist  in  every  season  of  the  year  as  it  has 
been  usually  considered,  it  is,  in  winter, 
a  moist  and  relaxing  climate,  and  this 
point  requires  to  be  taken  into  considera- 


tion by  those  persons  who,  either  of  their 
own  accord,  or  in  accordance  with  medical 
opinion,  fix  upon  it  for  a  residence.  For, 
however  beneficial  the  soft  moist  atmos- 
phere may  be  in  some  diseases  and  states 
of  constitution,  it  is  no  less  injurious  in 
others. 

The  Underoliff  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with 
BonchujTch  and  Ventnor^  may  be  taken  as 
the  most  favourable  situations  in  that 
island  for  ^ose  who  wish  idl  the  advan- 
tages of  fine  scenery  with  warm  climate 
ai^  shelter  from  cold  winds.  Sir  James 
Clark  says  of  it:— "The  whole  of  the 
Undercliff,  which  presents  in  many  places 
scenery  of  Uie  greatest  beauty,  is  diy  and 
free  from  moist  or  impure  exhalations,  and 
is  protected  from  the  north,  north-east, 
north-west,  and  west  winds,  by  a  range  of 
lofty  downs,  or  hills  of  chalk  and  sandstone, 
which  rise  boldly  from  its  upper  termina- 
tion of  a  series  of  terraces  composed  of 
chalk  and  green  sand  which  have  slipped 
down  from  the  cliffs  and  hills  above,  and 
been  deposited  in  irregular  masses  upon  a 
substratum  of  blue  man."  Thus  the  Under- 
cliff is  only  exposed  to  the  south,  south- 
east, and  south-west  vrinds.  The  beauti- 
ful scenery  is  especially  to  be  recom- 
mended, for  it  is  of  that  kmd  which  is  par- 
ticularly pleasing  to  invalids,  presenting  a 
combination  of  wooded  cliffs  and  knolls, 
the  trees  being  covered  with  foliage  of  the 
greatest  luxuriance,  and  servine  to  add 
beauty  as  well  as  shelter  to  the  manv 
handsome  and  picturesque  villas  which 
adorn  this  charming  neighbourhood.  The 
village  of  St  Lawrence  beyond  Ventnor,  is 
said  to  be  the  most  sheltered  spot  of  the 
Undercliff  district,  a  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind  by  those  to  whom  such  a  situation 
has  been  specially  recommended,  for  here 
the  most  delicate  may  enjoy  many  delight- 
ful days  in  the  open  air,  even  in  tne  month 
of  December. 

Clifton,  which  is  close  to  or  rather  a  con- 
tinuation or  suburb  of  Bristol,  has  lately 
become  a  resort  for  invalids  suffering  from 
consumptive  tendencies,  or  from  delicacy 
of  chest,  &c.  It  is  said  to  be  the  mildest 
and  driest  place  in  the  west  of  England, 
while  it  is  drier  and  more  bracine  than 
Devonshire,  so  that  Clifton  is  preferable  for 
those  whose  constitutions  are  easily  re- 
laxed, who  suffer  from  a  want  of  tone, 
from  indigestion,  and  debility ;  while  such 
a  place  as  Torquay,  with  its  compara- 
tively more  humid  and  soothing  atmos- 
phere, is  preferable  for  those  who  suffer 
from  very  irritable  affections  of  the  chest. 

The  locality  is  picturesquely  wooded, 
the  town  is  sheltered  by  rockv  cliffs,  and 
the  crescentic  form  of  the  buildings  in  the 
town  itself,  affords  a  shelter  in  many  of 
the  terraces  from  the  cold  northerly 
winds. 
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Bri^ion^  in  the  later  mmnMr  months 
especially,  ia  a  most  delightful  residence 
for  those  who  are  not  likely  to  be  injured 
by  the  high  winds,  which  are,  however, 
often  a  source  of  real  danger  to  those  who 
Bie  ignorant  of  their  intensity,  and  who 
expose  themselves  freely  to  them,  in  their 
walks  on  the  pier  and  on  the  downs.  Of 
no  place,  perhaps,  in  Britain  need  it  be 
said  more  than  of  Brighton,  tkat  it  is 
highly  necessary  to  choose  a  snitable  part 
of  the  town  for  a  residence,  seeing  that 
there  is  a  remarkable  difference  of  climate 
between  one  situation  and  another  not  far 
distant  from  it.  Dr  Wigan  eives  the  fol- 
lowing saeacioos  advice  on  this  point.  He 
says: — "An  invalid  resorting  to  Brighton 
should  be  sure  that  be  is  well  advised,  in 
the  first  place  in  going  at  all;  in  the 
second,  that  the  season  of  the  year  is  the 
proper  one;  and  thirdly,  when  he  gets 
there,  that  he  chooses  his  site  of  residence 
where  he  is  likely  to  derive  most  benefit 
from  the  climate.'*  It  must  be  understood 
that  as  a  winter  residence  for  invalids, 
Brighton  is  not  so  well  sheltered  and  warm 
as  Torquay,  Hastings,  and  several  other 
places  which  might  m  mentioned,  and  that 
from  its  exposure  to  high  winds,  it  is  not  at 
all  a  desirable  place  of  abode  during  the 
months  of  March,  April,  ^and  May. 

It  stands  unrivalled  as  a  general  place 
of  amusement  and  resort  for  those  who 
require  a  holiday  with  the  pleasant  ad- 
juncts of  society,  fresh  air,  and  plenty 
of  it,  with  amusements  and  recreations  of 
all  sorts. 

The  climate  of  Jersey  and  the  Channel 
Islauds,  generally,  may  be  described  as 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  south-west  coast  of  England,  so  that, 
in  a  word,  while  it  is  suitable  for  cases  of 
irritable  chest  affection,  especially  during 
the  winter,  which  is  very  mild,  it  is 
too  relaxing  fur  many  invalids  who  suffer 
from  indigestion,  general  relaxation,  and 
want  of  tone  of  the  system. 

The  mildness  of  the  winter  in  the  Chan- 
nel Islands,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
many  flowers  and  delicate  plants  can  be 
easily  collected  there,  in  the  open  air, 
which  would  certainly  never  survive  the 
rigour  of  a  British,  or  even  a  continental 
winter. 

Dover  and  Folkestone  are  scarcely  to  be 
recommended  as  health  resorts  for  the 
invalid,  though  they  are  now  a  good  deal 
frequented  b^  those  who  require  a  modi- 
fiea  winter  climate.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Dover,  with  its  high  winds,  is 
suitable  for  many  cases  of  delicacy  of  chest 
for  instance,  while  it  will  be  found  a  plea- 
sant resort  for  those  who  are  able  to  eigoy 
rambling  over  its  fine  cliffs  and  inhaling  its 
invigorating  sea- breezes. 

Having  now  given  a  short  sketch  of  some 


of  thoM  places  which  are  best  adapted  fbr 
consumptive  invalids,  or  for  those  iHto  ars 
delicate,  and  require  to  choose  a  warm 
climate,  more  especially  in  winter,  we  pro- 
ceed to  indicate  the  boit  resorts  for  those 
who,  suffering  from  disease  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  are  directed  to  seek  the  aid  of  minenl 
waters,  which  are  to  be  drank,  or  bathed 
in,  or  both.    It  ia  scarcely  possible  to  over- 
estimate, the  general   value  of  minenl 
waters,  it  being  a  fact  well  known  to  pby- 
sidans,  that  many  patients  can  take  medi- 
cines in  this  form,  who  cannot  h&n  them  in 
anv  other.    Among  the  principal  and  moit 
valuable  mineral  waters  of  Rng^Tid,  may 
be  mentioned  the  saline  aperients  of  Leam- 
ington, Cheltenham,  and  Scarboroogh,  the 
hot  springs  of  Bath,  Buxton,  BristoLsiid 
Matlock,  the  chalybeate  springs  of  Tan- 
bridge  Wells,  the  chalybeate  and  sulphure- 
ous water  of  Harrowgate,  the  waters  con- 
taining iodine  and  bromine  of  WoodhiU, 
with  those  containine  Inromlne,  of  Man 
and  Ashby  de  la  ZoucK 

Of  those,  the  waters  of  Bath,  Buxton, 
Bristol  and  Matlock,  are  hot,  while  the 
others  are  cold.  Perhaps  the  disesses  be 
which  mineral  waters  are  most  frequenUf 
sought  as  a  remedy,  are,  indigestion  in  u 
its  manifold  forms,  with  depraved  appetiti^ 
debility  and  nervous  symptoms,  goiS, 
chronic  rheumatism,  paralysis  and  chrooie 
diseases  of  the  skin.  They  are  especialiy 
useful  in  those  cases  which  prove  intne- 
table  by  other  remedies,  and  in  which  ti» 
patient  suffers  from  depression  of  spirits,  or 
has  had  an  excess  of  mental  labour.  With 
regard  to  indigestion,  it  would  be  imposnUe 
to  recommend  any  one  water  whicn  would 
be  suitable  for  ejerr  case  of  this  Protean 
malady ;  and  indeed,  it  may  be  uraed  thit 
in  all  cases  of  disease,  of  what  kind  soever, 
medical  advice  should  be  resorted  to  before 
and  during  the  taking  of  the  mineral  water, 
and,  if  possible,  advice  from  medical  men 
on  the  spot,  who  have  had  experience  in 
the  action  of  the  waters  upon  diJereut  dis- 
eases in  different  constitutions. 

In  gout,  the  waters  of  Bath,  Buxtoo, 
Leamington  and  Cheltenham,  have  a  hixh 
reputation,  while  abroad,  recourse  may  be 
had  to  the  waters  of  Vichy,  Carlsbad,  mes- 
baden,  or  Aix  la-ChapeUe.  For  the  old 
standing  and  painful  forms  of  chronk 
rheumatism,  often  not  amenable  to  erdinaiy 
treatment,  which  are  always  tedious  is 
their  progress  to  recovery,  and  in  which 
the  symptoms  consist  mainly  of  pain,  swel- 
ling and  stiffness  of  the  amected  jWktM, 
great  benefit  has  often  been  derived  from 
the  diligent  use,  both  external  and  inter- 
nal, of  the  waters  of  flarrowgate,  BuxfeoOf 
Moira,  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  and  Bath«or 
from  the  springs  of  Baden-Baden,  Wies- 
baden, Carlsba((  Vichy,  or  Aiz.-li^GhjipsUs 
on  the  continent. 
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In  the  treatfltont  of  diseases  of  the  skin 
of  long  standing;  the  sulphureous  waters 
of  Harrowgate  enjoy  an  uorivalled celebrity 
and  no  doubt  this  is  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  beneficial  infloenee  exerted  by  these 
waters  upon  the  svstem  generally,  when 
judiciously  applied,  and  especially  to 
their  alterative  and  correctiye  power  upon 
dyspepsia,  in  all  its  mnDerous  and  varied 
forms,  arising  from  oMl-assimilation  of  the 
food  in  its  passage  through  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  and  connected  with  derange- 
ments of  the  liver,  pancreas.  &c. 

There  is  a  very  good  snlpbureotis  spring 
at  Moffat,  in  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  and 
the  most  celebrated  on  the  continent,  are 
those  of  Bareges,  Cauterets,  in  the  Lower 
Fjrreneet,  Bagneres  de  Luchon,  Bonnes, 
Aix  ia  Savoy,  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  and  £ng- 
bien. 

ClialybeateBy  or  muMral  waters  contain- 
ing IroD,  are  nsefnl  in  certain  eases  of 
anoemia  and  debility,  where  the  features 
are  blanched  and  pale,  and  the  red  particles 
of  the  Mood  are  obviously  deficient.  Now, 
it  offtfln  liappens  that  when  iron  cannot  be 
borne  by  ike  stomach,  in  the  shape  of 
medicine  properly  so  called,  these  chaly- 
beate mineral  waters  come  into  play,  and 
are  not  only  borne,  but  quickly  restore 
colour  and  fireshness  to  the  faded  cheek, 
and  health  and  vigour  to  the  system  gener- 
ally.  In  eertain  menstrual  derangements, 
also,  they  are  invaluable.  The  j^rincipal 
hk  this  Gonotry  are  Tunbrid^  m  Kent, 
Scarborough,  harrowgate ;  Mofifat.  or  rather 
Hartfells,  and  Peterhead,  in  Scotland ;  and 
abfoad,  we  have  Spa,  Pyrmont,  Passy, 
Forges  and  Bussaog. 

Gaseous,  or  acidulated  mineral  waters, 
called  also  soda  or  beer  sprinffs,  depend 
upon  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  they 
contain,  for  their  curative  or  medicinal  pro 


to  be  derived  from  change  of  seeue,  &d.,  it 
is  better  to  drink  them  as  they  issue  from 
the  spring.  Mineral  water  salts  are  also  sold, 
as,  for  instance  the  far-famed  Cheltenham 
salty  which  is  made  sometimes  from  the 
waters,  but  oftener,  probably  according  to 
some  such  formula  as  the  following: — 
Take  of  common  salt,  sulphate  or  magnesia, 
or  epsom  salt,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  of  each, 
one  pound;  dissolve,  filter,  evaporate  to 
dryness ;  then  add  half  an  ounce  of  sul- 
phate of  iron.  Artificial  Cheltenham  water 
may  be  made  of— epsom  salts,  12  grains, 
iron  filings,  1  grain;  Glauber's  salts,  4 
ounces ;  water,  4  g^lons,  imprec^nated  with 
the  gas  of  marble  powder  and  sulphuric 
acid,  of  each,  two  ounces.  Harrowgate 
salts,  and  artificial  Harrowgate  water  are 
also  well-known. 

The  waters  of  Bath  have  a  temperature 
of  from  112«  to  llt<^,  of  Buxton  82<>,of 
Bristol  hot  well  74<>.  Those  of  Buxton 
are  tepid,  and  those  of  Matlock  and  Mal- 
vern scarcely  tepid. 

HOUSEMAID'S  KNEE.— This  affection 
has  been  so  called  on  account  of  its  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  servants  who  have  to 
kneel  much  upon  hard  fioors,  or  stairs,  as, 
for  instance,  in  scrubbing  hard  stoue,  or 
wooden  stairs,  passages,  &c.  In  fact  it 
might,  with  almost  equal  propriety,  be 
called  scrubber's  knee,  although  it  is  met 
with  in  shopkeepers,  and  in  all  those  who, 
from  the  nature  of  their  trade,  or  otherwise, 
habituiUlv  exert  much  pressure  upon  this 
part.  The  affection  is  usually  chronic,  and 
presents  itself  as  a  colourless,  prominent, 
round  swelling,  just  upon  that  part  of  the 
knee  upon  which  we  kneel.  When  quite 
chronic^  test,  and  painting  the  part  over 
occasioDsIlT  with  compound  tincture  of 
iodine,  wm  gsnerallv  suffice  for  a  cure. 
When  acote,  red  and  paittful,  especially  if 
perties.     They  sparkle  when  drawn  from  I  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  erysipelas. 


the  spring,  or  when  poured  into  a  glass. 
They  have  a  peculiar  and  characteristic 
sharp,  acidulous  taste,  which,  however, 
they  soon  lose,  and  become  quite  vapid,  if 
exposed  to  the  air.  Owing  to  the  action  of 
the  carbonic  'acid  gas,  they  are  southiug 
and  grateful  to  the  stomach,  stimulate  the 
nervous  system,  increase  the  appetite,  and 
hence,  are  of  great  value  in  ca^s  of  dys- 
pepsia and  hypochondriasis.  Of  course 
their  properties  are  modified  by  the  nature 
of  the  saline  ingredients  which  they  con- 
tain. Amongst  the  most  celebrated  are 
those  of  Cheltenham  and  Scarborough  in 
England,  of  Seltzen,  Spa, Pyrmont,  Bar,  and 
Cbateledon,  and  the  sweet  springs  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Many  of  the  mineral  waters  both  of  this 
eeontrv  and  of  the  continent,  may  be  had 
bottled,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
bat  Ifasro  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  nine  cases 


medical  advice  should  at  once  be  sought, 
as  it  will  then  probably  require  active 
treatment  to  subdue  the  inflammation. 

HYDROCOTYLE  ASIATICS,  or  Asia- 
tic Pennywort,  is  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  umbeuiferaQ,  and  is  £und  in 
India,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Jamaica. 
The  syrup  made  from  this  plant,  and  called 
syrup  of  nydrocotyle,  has  been  pretty  ex- 
tensively used  as  an  astringent  in  the 
treatment  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  It 
has  also  been  said  in  India  to  be  a  remedy 
for  scaly  diseases  of  the  skin.  The  leaves 
of  the  plant  are  applied  to  wounds  on 
account  of  their  soothing  properties  to 
keep  down  inflammation.  According  to 
some  writers  the  plant  has  diuretic  pro- 
perties, which  might  well  be  made  the 
subject  of  further  inquiry  and  research. 

INHALERS.^The  method  of  adminis- 
tering  remedies  of  different  kinds  hy  means 


oat  of  ten,  in  addition  to  aU  the  advantages  |  of  innalation,  for  the  core,  and  in  many 


INH 

estei,  for  tha  nlisf  of  diioue,  i*  dow  h 
naeral  that  it  Memi  tretl  to  ffJTS  10010 
idea  of  the  why  ia  which  thio  it  eSacted  b  j 
the  metninietiti  nwd,  called  inhalon. 

Those  l&ttsr  are  now  so  nameraua  that 
It  would  be  quite  sndlew  to  deacribe  them 
all. 

The  following  ia  an  illustration  of  Dr 
NelBoo's  improved  earthenware  inhaler,  an 
appsralai  for  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour 
of  hot  water,  either  alooe,  or  impregnated 
with  ether,  chlorofomi,  henbane,  creasote, 
vinegar,  Ac.,  in  aOections  ot  the  throat  aod 
btunchial  tnMB,  aithma,  connunptions,  &c. 


DireclioDs  for  Uac—Bemove  the  corked 
stopper,  uid  fill  the  vessel  half  full  of  hot 
water,  then  pour  the  remed;  to  be  em- 
ployed upon  the  spouge,  contained  !□  the 
nollow  tube  at  b  ;  and,  having  replaced  the 
latter_,    iohale    the   vapour   ihrouKh   the 


Ltb-piece  at  a,  the  exhaled  bra^ 
'  leljr  throngb  the  tube  at  a 
the  iuhalaLion  of  the  vapoor 
only,  or  the  infuai        '   ' 
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iQ  the  tube 

There  is  to  be  had  >  portable  oxygen 
inhaler  for  Bobbios'a  patent  ozygeouesis. 
This  inhaler  is  an  iniprovEmeot  bv  Dr 
RichardsOD  of  hia  original  oxygen  inhaler. 
Dmga  for  the  produetion  of  oxygen  and 
other  gases  are  intruduced  into  such  in 
halers,  and  are  reapirud  in  greater  or  less 
degrse  by  the  patient. 


may  also  now  be  obtaiiitd 

for  subdividiiigfiuidsiiito  the  finest  vipont, 
or  spray,  bv  which  means  they  may  U 
easily  brougtit  in  contact  with  the  inticoill 
inembrane  of  the  throat,  nostrils,  wiodpipe, 
&c.,  and  in  this  way  many  valasble  airi 
important  remedies  can  ho  nied  thlt  wen 
formerly  inipplicahts  to  such  eases.  Tbi 
fluid  ia  poured  into  the  receptacle  of  lbs 
inatrnmanl,  and  then  a  handle  is  turned  so 
(bat,  by  means  of  the  raachioety.  the  Gaul 
apray  ia  obtained,  and  can  be  inhaled  by 
(he  patient.  It  will  be  evident  to  aay  on* 
that  Itqaid  substances  can  in  this  way  b* 
brought  in  contact  with  patfs  of  the  ttirait 
and  air  paasa^i,  and  of  the  goUet  ai 
^joaterior  openings  of  the  nostrils.  G«g- 
ling  is  a  very  impcrrect  and  nnsatisftcloij 
method  of  applying  auch  remedies,  as  it » 
only  posbible  tu  reach  a  vei7  small  pcrliM 
o(  (he  throat  in  that  way,  bat  when  (ha 
above  mentioned  inBlninient  is  uiied  tbt 
vapour  panctralea  to  all  parts  in  tbo  neiEh- 
bourhood  of  the  throat,  and  is  equally  di^ 
fused  over  them. 

Tha  following  inhalation  will  be  foufi 
useful  in  cases  of  foul  breath  from  nleua- 
tioQ  at  the  hook  of  the  palate,  nMtril( 
gullet,  &e.  Take  of  creasote  one  diacbot 
boiling  water,  a  pint,  mix,  and  inhale  (ht 
vapour. 

Turpentine  is  sometimei  nsefnt,  when 
iuhaled.iu  checking  oiseas  t  veczpectorstKis, 
especially  where  there  is  old  atandiDl 
brunchitia  with  dilatation  of  the  brmchiH 
tubes.    The  following  fbrmota  ia  nMSH 
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I  — Ttka   of   oil   of   tarpentiiM    t 
lokewarm  irtter  bftif  •  pint,  mix, 

itle  the  TBDOur. 

'olIoiTiDg  kind  of  mbftUtion  bt*  been 
f  great  service  in  somscaaegoFcoa- 
H),  bat  it  shoald  not  be  raBorted  ta 
EtbasanctioD  of  mescal  advice,  and 
itea  ahoald  be  aied  with  extri 
■fl  very  apt  to  digagrae  » 


B  vapour. 

iDexed  engraving  reprcNiDtBa  modi 

ofDrSiegle's  improved  patent  iuhalit 


DOkoiadntad  with  (be  iwtDre  of  the  in  jaty, 

.   Having  previoiul7  fonnd  apiritB  of  hart«- 

horn,  whsQ '  applied  earlv,  >  vet;  eETectoal 

I   application   fur  preventing  the   irritatiaQ 

cansed  by  mnaqnito  bites,  I  wu  led  to  trj 

"ko  alkaline  and  stimulating  lotion,  couliat- 

Qg  or  a  solntion  of  bicaibonaCe  of  potaai, 

-   aeaquicarbonata  of  ammonia,  and  spirit  of 

I    haruhom.  in  these  cases,  with  a   most 

BOpla,   causing 'unpleasant   spasiTi  |  satisractory  result.     1  do  not  recollect  the 

igb.    Take  of  tincture  of  iodine  20   exact  form  of  the  lotion,  but  believe  it  con- 

' — -'  — '""  '  '  ■  -   aiated  of  one  drachm  of  each  of  the  salts, 

and  half  an  ounce  of  spiritB  of  bartshoin, 

to  six  ounces  of  camphor  mixture.     This 

.   application,  if  freely  usod  soon  after  the 

injury,  afforda  almos't  immediate  relief;  and 

althongh  the  benefit  is  more  tardy  if  it  be 

not  applied  until  the  effect  of  the  injury 

has  been  thoroughly  davelaped,  yet  even 

then  its  use  rarelv  fails  apeedfly  to  mitigate 

the  inffering  and  swelling,  and  to  remove 

them  almost  entirely  in  the  course  of  ■  few 

LABTNQOSCOPE.  — ThU   is    an    in- 
strument reoentlj  invented,  and  osed,  aa 
ita  name  iudtcatea,  for    the  pnrpoao   of 
examininj;  the  interior  of  the  larynx.    Iti 
introduction  haa  added  so  mncb  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  diseaMi  ot  the  throat 
and  windpipe,  that  several  now  aflectiona 
of  these  pans  are  now  described  in  medical , 
norka  far  the  fint  time.    A  deooription  of 
these  diseases,  and  of  their  recognition  and 
treatment,   would   be   anintelligibls    and 
interesting  to  the  general  reader  ;  at  the 
ne  time  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
loy  cases  of  marvellons  moDeas  are  now 
record  which  could  neither  have  been 
recognised  aor  treated  without  the  wonder- 
fnl  instrument,  which  may  truly  be  Baidto   - 
have  enabled  the  "damb  to  speak  and  the 
ieaf  to  hear."    The  instrument  has  beea 
3f  the   greatest  service  in  investigating 
ffeclions  of  the  voice  in  speaking  and- 
inging,  morbid  growths,  aucb  as  cancer, 
irarls.  Sec,  of  tbe  larynx,  as  well  as  all  dc- 
tormilies  of  and  injones  to  that  organ  and 
!he  throat  generally,  aod  diseases  of  the 
nose,  moutn,  and  windpipe.     It  baa  also 
anabled  medical  men  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
nce  of,   and  to  extract  foreign  bodies, 
hich  have  accidentally  found  tbeir  way 
to  tbe  larynx,  and  become  lodged  there, 
Tbe  first  idem  of  a  laryngoscope  seems  to 
ive  emanated    from    tbe    mind    of   our 

Babiogton,  aa     , 
...         he  than  snt>- 
nitled  to  the  Hunlerian  Uedical  SocietT 


nlverizera,  bnt  the  above  will  give 
of  the  nature  of  the  inetrumeut. 
jT-FISH,  Sraioa  of  thi.— The 
le  interesting  and  instmctive  re- 
tf  Dr  Qreenbow.  published  in  the 
Medical  Journal,  may  he  of  use  Ic 
'bo  are  food  of  bathing,  and  who 
to  be  is  localities  infested  by  jelly- 

ring  formerly  passed  some  years  on 
coast,  it  used  to  bappeu  that  I  was 
les  consulted  by  persona  who  bad 
iDg  whilst  bathing  by  lome  of  the 
B,  witb  which  tbe  ocean  abounda 
in  seasons.  Tbe  immediate  efTuct 
d  by  touching  the  fiiameots  of  aim 

creatures  is  a  senaation  of  sting- 
icb  extends  up  the  affected  limb  for 
atance  from  tbe  point  of  contact, 
ly  tbe  part  becomes  red,  swoiten, 
aer;  andoccasionally,  especially  in 
females  and  children,   the    entire 

tbe  coarse  of  an  hoar  or  two,  be- 
nach  swollen,  red,  and  exceedingly 
The  redness  and  swelling  sorne- 
rminate  in  a  well  defined  border,  |  louiitrynian,  lt  i 
log  that  of  a  wheal,  bat  in  other  ,  tarly  as  tbe  year 

Uie  ailment  does   not  bear  any      '      ■  -      ' 
wee  to  nrticaria.   These  symptoms 

mbtide  sponfaneously,  if  allowed 
if  in  the  coarse  of  three  or  four 
,t  meanwhile  they  often  cause  con- 
)  snDering,  render  tbe  affected 
ire  or  less  nssless,  and  as  they 
formidable  appearance,  often  pro- 
dfeas  aniiety,  especially  to 


liii. 


of  parts  within  the  fances,  not 
tdmitting  of  inspection  by  the  aaaided 
•igbt."  It  consisted  of  an  obloos  piece  of 
looking  glass,  set  in  silver  irica,  with  a  long 
ihank.  Uirections  for  tbe  use  of  the  in- 
ilrument  are  given,  and  further  on  he  ssys: 
A.  strong  light  is  reqaiied,  and  the  in- 


._ ^f  Cbe  liquid  upon  it  whan 

Died,  or  the  halituE  of  tbe  breath  renders 
it  cluadj."    The  doctor  proposad  to  Mil  it 

the  "  glottiicope." 

Aftcrwurds  the  same  idea  wm  more  or 
less  cu-rii^d  into  practice  by  fereral  medi- 
cal men  both  ill  this  country  and  on  the 
continent.  Foi  instance.  ProIeMor  Liatoo 
nils  in  Iho  habit  of  csine  Kn  ingtrumsnt  of 
a  aimilar  kind  to  that  above  mentioned  in 
e:(ani{i]ing  the  throat,  as  was  also  Di  War- 
den. The  chief  merit,  boweTer,  of  intra- 
ducing  the  larynKOBcope  in  a  Tery  complete 
fomi  into  medical  practice  belougt  to  Pro- 
fessots  Turck,  of  Vienna,  and  Crennak,  of 
Prague;  and  certainly  the  higjiest  praise  is 
dne  to  the  latter  of  these  gentlemen  for  tbe 
untiring  perBCTerance  with  vbich  be 
llnued  his  efforts  to  perfect  theinelran 
and  to  make  its  use  generally  known  and 
understood  throughout  Europe.  l)r  Czer- 
mak  lisited  this  country  in  I860,  and  was 
kind  enough,  personally,  to  instruct  bis 
professional  brethren  in  the  manipulation 
of  an  instrument  to  the  working  «  which 
ho  had  himself  devoted  so  mnch  attention, 
and  wbicb,  Ibougli  now  much  improved 
and  simplified  from  tbe  suggestions  and 
experience  of  olbers,  has  since  becomt 
associated  with  his  name  at  One  of  the  mosi 
Taluablc  aids  to  medical  practitioner!  ic 
the  investigation  of  disease. 

The   laryngoscope   consist!  oT^  little 

!.   ._ji_  J-  '-- l^^lg  handle. 
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i*  introdoced  into  tbe  nontb  it  ihrnddbe 
warmed  in  hot  water.  Wfaibt  tUa  i«  em- 
ployed, tbe  throat  i«  ft  tbe  aam*  tiaM 
illaoiinsted  by  meaoa  of  •  rooiid  mimr 
worn  upon  the  forehead,  so  u  to  laara  the 
hands  of  the  eiamioer  freo.  This  is  ar- 
ranged with  an  elastic  band,  w  that  it  can 
be  adjusted  to  any  position. 

Tbo  patient  or  peraoD  to  be  eiamined  is 
ieated  on  a  chair  M  one  sids  of  a  table  oo 
which  there  is  a  good  lamp.  If  tbe  latter 
is  furnished  with  a  reflector,  so  mnch  the 
better,  or  if  good  aunlicbt  can  be  bad, 
lothing  does  so  well     The  littla  mirror 

Erevtously  warmed)  is  then  inlrodDCed  to 
0  back  of  the  throat,  while  a  strong  ligbl 
J  tbrawu  npon  it  from  tbe  mirror  upon  the 
xaminer's  forehead.  In  this  way,  by  s 
medical  man,  who  has  tbroDgh  praotiet 
acquired  facility  and  dexterity  in  the  on 
of  tbe  instniment,  tbe  mecbanfem  of  the 
human  voice  in  health  or  disoaae  may  b( 
studied,  while,  at  tbe  same  time,  disease. 
if  present,  can  be  readily  detectedL  and  the 
fitting  remedy   applied.      For    the  Ittlet 
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nvented  for  the  removal  of  growth^ 
and  the  application  of  medicaments  of  one 
sort  and  another.  Of  these  it  may  be  niil 
that  they  are  annecessarily  eomplat,  sod 
that  tbe  simplest^  are  the  best. 

The  above  remarks  may  appear  to'  nuor 
quitennsuitabterorthegeoand  reader  I  still 
it  may  not  be  nciiitereBting'  even  to  bim  to 
know  that  medii-al  science  is  every  day  pen- 
creasing  and  briogiog  many  of 
Its  practical  apulications  to  the 
relief  of  human  snCfering  and 
disease,  and  that  of  late  yean 
nothing  baa  thrown  more  light 
upon  matters  hitherto  obacun 
than  this  new  instmnHnt  tM 
upon  diseases  of  the  throat;  s 
class  of  diseases,  tbe  imporlaiM 
of  wbicb  can  scaroely  be  aiaf- 
gerated,  when  it  is  renwidbered 
that  the  loss  of  voice  to  many  is- 
volves  a  loss  not  only  of  the  en- 
joymer^t  but  of  the  maaui  <t 
\    maiotuuing  existenee. 

Ai  an  illustratioa  of  tb«  prac- 
tical advautagw  to  be  darinl 
from  the  use  of  tbit  instmniuil, 
the  following  case,  one  anung 
many,  may  be  cited.  A  yauiE 
man  had  snffond  for  several 
months  frinn  gradual  loss  ofnicti 
boaraenets,  and  occasional  chok- 
ing fits  at  night,  so  sevo*  >■ 
even  to  tbieauo  faia  life.  Bi> 
medical  tiviser  atttUHitad  sU 
these  symptoms  to  dvonio  iaflii^ 
niationofth*  laryut,  and  tnitsd 
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day  by  day.  His  ^neral  health  also  was 
mocfa  enfeebledyOwiDg  to  the  severe  conrse 
of  treatment  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected. At  this  time  he  sought  the  advice 
of  a  gentleman,  who  examined  his  throat  by 
means  of  the  Iarvngoscope,and  immediately 
detected  a  small  polypus,  or  tumour,  han^* 
ing  by  a  narrow  neck  or  pedicle  in  the  air 
passage,  just  at  the  most  important  point 
where  the  mechanism  of  the  voice  is 
dtuated.  or,  in  medical  language,  between 
Uie  vocal  cords.  This  polypus  was  at 
ODce  seized  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  ex- 
tracted, with  immediate  relief  to  all  the 
distressing  symptoms  of  the  patient,  and 
the  complete  restoration  of  his  voice. 

Many  affections  of  the  voice  in  females 
are  well  known  to  be  dependent  entirely 
npoQ  a  hysterical  condition,  and  when  a 
medical  man  has  taken  this  view  of  any 
particular  case  it  is  verv  satisfactory  to  be 
enabled  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope  to 
confirm  his  diagnosis.  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  patient's  larynx  shows  him 
the  iibseuce  of  any  morbid  condition,  and 
he  at  once  concludes  that  the  symptoms 
are  entirely  due  to  derangement  of  the 
nervous  power  governing  the  movements 
of  the  muscles  of  voice. 

LARCU,  TrecTUBB  of,  has  been  pre- 
scribed by  some  iu  the  treatment  of  hemor- 
rhage from  the  lungs.  It  has  also  been 
usea  in  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis.  The 
dose  of  the  tincture  is  from  20  drops  to  one 
drachm  3  times  a  day. 

LARD. — The  adulterations  of  this  arti- 
cle are  so  frequent  and  so  extensive  as  to 
require  special  mention.  These  are  carried 
on  in  the  most  systematic  manner,  and  arc 
thus  described  by  Mr  Calvert — The  lard  is 
melted,  and  run  into  a  trough,  where  it  is 
stirred  with  cold  water;  it  is  then  put 
wider  revolving  wheels  with  a  thick  paste 
made  of  potato  starch,  potash,  alum,  and 
lime,  which  latter  ingredient  enables  the 
lard  to  take  up  more  of  the  starch  into  its 
composition  ;  alum  also  is  used  to  increase 
its  whiteness  and  to  preserve  the  starch 
used  as  an  adulteration.  Mutton  suet  is 
also  used  fraudently  to  mix  with  it.  In 
fact,  owing  to  the  tijcks  of  our  dealers  here 
(for  it  generally  arrives  in  a  condition  of 
comparative  purity  from  America),  there 
is  no  substance  mors  difficult  to  be  ob- 
tained in  a  genuine  state. 

MAGNESIA,  Cttbatb  of,  is  an  elegant 
effervescing  aperient,  not  many  years  in- 
troduced, but  now  very  commonly  known 
and  used.  It  has  the  advantages  of  being 
very  agreeable  to  taka,  and  very  gentle  in 
its  action  as  a  saline  laxative,  much  more 
^ntle  than  the  old  seidlitz  powder,  which 
It  has  largely  superseded.  The  citrate  of 
magnesia  is  now  generally  sold  in  the 
granular  form — that  is,  made  with  large 
graina,  by  which  it  is  rendered  much  less 


liable  to  undergo  decomposition.  -—  See 
article  "Effervescing,"  Appendix. 

The  dose  of  the  citrate  is  one,  two,  three, 
or  even  more  teaspoonfuls,  in  a  moderate 
quantity  of  water.  It  may  be  taken  at 
any  period  of  the  day,  but  morning  is  the 
best  time 

MICROSCOPE  —  Recbht  Application 
OF,  TO  Medical  Pbactice. — It  may  reason- 
ably  be  doubted  if  any  of  the  great  im- 
provements, or  additions  to  our  means  of 
investigating  the  nature  of  disease,  can  take 
rank  with  tne  introduction  of  the  micro- 
scope. Many  diseases  before  unknown  are 
now  familiar  as  household  words,  and 
many  also  of  which  our  knowledge  was 
formerly  very  obscure,  are  now,  by  its 
means,  thoroughly  understood,  and  capable 
of  being  scientifically  treated.  Perhaps 
the  relation  of  a  few  instances  will  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  illustrate  the 
benefit  we  have  derived  from  the  micro- 
scope in  various  ways. 

We  will  suppose  an  obscure  and  difiicult 
case,  where  the  patient  has  repeated 
attacks  of  vomiting  of  blood.  A  arop  of 
that  blood  being  placed  under  the  micro- 
scope is  found  to  contain  cancer  cells.  Now 
the  causes  of  vomiting  of  ^lood  are  so 
numerous  and  complicated  that  no  one  but 
a  medical  man  can  have  any  idea  of  the 
satisfaction  afforded  to  his  mind  by  the 
certain  and  positive  knowledge  thus  af- 
forded as  k)  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease. 
Or  take  the  same  case  in  another  light. 
The  patient  complains  of  the  same  symp- 
toms, and  the  same  test  is  applied.  This 
time,  however,  to  the  patient*s  dismay,  it  is 
ascertained  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  the  blood  shown  is  not  human  blood 
but  that  of  some  one  of  the  lower  animals, 
and  he  is  at  once  accused  of  feigning 
disease  with,  perhaps,  some  object  in 
view.  Again,  a  patient  is  suffering,  per- 
haps, from  indigestion,  weakness,  with 
intolerable  depression  of  spirits,  and  other 
symptoms,  wnich  require  to  be  felt  to  be 
described,  and  which  have  been  treated  by 
ordinary  methods  in  vain.  A  drop  of  his 
urine  is  placed  for  examination  under  the 
microscope,  a  new  light  is  immediately 
thrown  upon  his  case  and  the  appropriate 
remedy  prescribed,  with  the  result  of  a 
speedy  restoration  to  health. 

In  DO  way  has  the  microacope  proved 
of  more  value  to  medical  men  than  in 
enabling  them  to  examine  with  precision 
and  accuracy  into  the  various  conaitions  of 
the  urine  and  kidneys,  which  constitute 
the  affection  called  tfright*s  disease.  In- 
deed, so  remarkable  is  the  advantage  de- 
rived in  treating  the  kidneys,  from  an 
examination  of  the  urine,  that  medical  men 
can  tell  their  condition  all  through  the 
course  of  the  disease,  and  can  foretell 
before  death  almost  the  exact  state   in 
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nMcb  thma  oigana  will  be  rniiiid  in  faUl 

In  ■S'ectiODB  of  the  atomuh,  or  boneU, 
the  microscope  is  veij  T&loable  id  enabling 
ni  to  ucertaia  the  natnra  of  vomited  mat- 
ter, if  theie  be  such.  Pus  uid  csncer  cells 
and  Hbreg,  on  being  found,  enable  us  to 
speak  with  great  comparatiTe  conGdencc 
as  to  the  natare  of  the  disease.  Animal, 
or  vegetable  parasites,  mav  be  discovered, 
or  merely  some  functional  (rror.  or  fault 
of  digestion  detected.  The  eiamination  of 
the  na.ture  of  the  sputum  in  lung  disaases 
is  of  the  highest  importance.  In  this  way 
cancer,  coosumptiol),  simple  iuflammatory 
disease,  or  inflammatory  disease  connected 
with  some  special  local  irritant,  as  we  find 
in  miDen,  and  many  other  trades,  may  be 
socceaifujly  discrimiiiated,  and  treated 
accordingly. 

After  a  patient  has  had  to  submit  to  a 
dangercua  uud  painful  operation,  it  may 
be  for  the  removal  of  a  tumour,  the 
question  is  oCten  anxiously  asked  of  the 
surgeon — Is  there  no  danger  of  its  re- 
currence? Ni>w  this  is  a  question  which, 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  in  enabling  us 
to  examine  the  tumoar,  we  are  in  a  much 
better  position  than  fonnerlj  to  answer 
with  an  approach  to  certainty,  and  we  can 
thus  give  much  more  definite  and  valuable 
information  to  friends  and  relations  as  to 
the  probability  of  other  members  of  the 
B.iiae  family  being  affected  by  the  same 

A  consideration  of  these  remarks  will 
slsi)  show  of  what  importance  the  micro- 
scope may  be  made  in  the  eiaminatiou 
uf  diseased  tissues  after  death;  in  fact, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  almost  mainly 
to  this  method  tbnt  we  look  for  the  means 
of  extending  our  knowledge  of  disease  upon 
a  Ecientilic  basis,  apd  that  even  now  such 
important  diBcoveriea  are  being  made  as 
seisin  iike'y  to  introduce  a  new  era  into  tbe 
practice  of  medicine  and  pathology. 

Another  way  in  which  the  ase  of  the 
microscope  may  be  said  to  be  of  value  to 
all  classes  of  people  is  in  the  readiness  with 
nliich.  by  means  of  its  aid,  the  fraudulent 
tricks  of  dishonest  tradesmen,  in  adulterat- 
ing food,  can  be  detected.  For  instanci', 
arrowroot,  which,  when  genuine,  is  very 
expensive,  is  often  adulterated  with  large 
quantities  of  potato  starch,  the  grains  of 
\rhicli,  when  viewed  under  the  microcoope, 
present  characteristics  which  at  once,  and 
with  the  greatest  ease,  distinguish  them 
from  those  of  any  other  starch.  Nume- 
rous other  instances  might  be  mentioned, 
where  the  tricks  of  trade  are  at  once  ex- 
posed by  its  means.  It  is  comfoiting  also 
to  think  that  now-a-days,  when  diseased 
meat  is  so  common  in  onr  markets  (and 
from  all  Mcounts  likely  to  become  much 
mon  lo],  QMuj  totoM  of 


tyro ;  so  that  it  i*  to  be  hoped  that  the 
legislature  wilt  be  compelled  to  do  whtt 
ought  to  have  been  dona  long  ago,  viz-, 
provide  a  proper  system  of  inspection  of 
markeli  throughout  the  comitry. 

The  discovery  of  the  dependence  of 
several  hitherto  unknown  diseases  of  fin 
human  frame  apon  the  presence  of  animil, 
or  still  more  mquent^  of  vegetable  pus- 
sites,  has  led  to  an  efficiency  of  treatmiDl 
consisting  in  the  destruction  of  the  pan- 
site  which  is  followed  by  an  itnmediile 
cure  of  the  distressinr  symptotDS.  Tltii 
alone,  had  we  derived  no  other  benefili 
from  its  use,  would  entitle  the  worlui 
with  the  microecope  to  oar  lasting  gtitr- 
tude.  Tbe  accompanying  figure,  from  Or 
Aitkeo's  Practice  of  Medicine,  shows,  a 
seen  under  the  miciescope,  ■  parasite  (ai- 
gus  growing  upon,  and  constitntiuf  I 
well-kuowu  disease  of  the  hair  and  m 
bulbs,  called,  Fbtos,  (n 
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bo  Deit  figure,  ilao  from  tbe  i 
k,  repreacDU  a  bur,  m  seen  m 
ioally,  loaded  with  diseued  part 
tth.  This  repreieDta  the  morbid  i 
le  bair  id  the  diseaiiB  famiUarlj  known 
ingworm  of  the  icalp. 


rom  B  eonsidbntion  of  the  aboTS 
r«s  it  ma?  euilj  b«  conMived  bow 
jrtaot  an  agent  tba  niicroscope  may 
me  !□  determining  tbe  nature  ot  ■ 
n  diiea«e,  and  iti  pointing  to  the 
He  of  tba  remedies  neceisar;  to  be  nied 
tocnre. 

ILK,  PEESEEVED.— The  "  Medical 
>rder"  givei  the  follotring  metbod  at 
KTiag  ailk  tot  after  um  on  board 
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■hip,  or  in  litnationa  nhere  milk  oaDnot 
be  readitr  obtained. 

"  Twenty-eight  pounds  of  white  sugar, 
and  a  tea-spoonral  of  bicatbonate  of  aoda 
must  be  added  to  liaibs  uf  fresh  milk. 
Tbe  mixture  ii  then  evaporated  in  a  water 
bath,  at  a  moderate  temperature,  and 
stirred  and  agitated  all  tbe  while,  but  so 
moderately  as  to  avaid  churning.  In 
three  hours  it  aaauiaes  a  pastj  consis- 
tencj,  and  by  constant  niiiDipiilation  it  is 
reduced  to  a  rich,  crewm-Iooking  powder. 
It  IB  then  exposed  to  the  air  to  cool, 
weighedinto  parcels  of  one  pound  each,  and 
pressed  into  a  brick-lhaped  tablet,  which 
iHcorered  with  tin -foil.     This  will  keep  For 

the  purpose  I  of  oidiaary  n 
making  of  butter." 

Preserred  milk  is  alio  sold  in  the  liquid 
form,  as  well  as  in  powder  and  tablets. 
Nothing  contd  be  aimplei  than  the  method 
of  so  preierriDg  it.  Boil  the  milk,  and  fill 
a  number  of  bottles  quite  full.  Cork  and 
seal  them  well  up  at  once.  A  little  sugar 
may  be  added  preyioualy.  with  the  effect  of 
aiding  the  preservation  of  tbe  milk.  Borne- 
times  the  butter  separates  from  preserred 
mitk,  and  it  may  then  be  used  as  ordinary 
butter,  audit  will  he  found  like  the  milk, 
to  be  of  good  quality.  As  a  rnla,  tbe  pre- 
served liquid  milk  will  keep  fnr  many 
months,  but  that  preserved  in  tbo  form  of 
powder  or  tablets,  will  not  remain  sound 
longer  than  from  a  week  to  tBndaysora 
fortnight. 

NfVlTS,  or  OS  it  is  popularly  called, 
"  mother's  mark,''  is  often  very  troublesome 
and  obstinate,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  very 
important  and  auxions  question  to  settle, 
whether  or  not  an  operation  ehould  he  bad 
recourse  to  for  its  entire  removaL  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Zeisal,  they  may  ba 
removsd  by  canstic  potash  when  the;  are 
no  larger  than  hemp-aeeda  ;  iind  by  vacci- 
nation when  they  do  not  exceed  the  size  of 
a  bean  or  haiel-nut.  He  employs  tartar- 
ised  antimony  when  the  dimensions  ot  the 
UBVusisnottoo  great.  Gixteenoreighteen 
grains  of  tartansed  antimony  are  mixed 
with  about  forty-five  or  fifty  grains  of  dia- 
chylon plaster  and  laid  on  the  n»vua,  be- 
ing secured  there  by  strips  of  gummed 
paper.  Suppuration  is  established  in  flv« 
ir  six  days;  and  a  crust  is  gradnall7 
brmed,  which  falls  off,  leaving  a  quite 
inperiicial  cicatrix. 

NURSES  FOR  THE  SICK— For  many 

years  it  baa  been   generally   agreed  that 

there  was  nothing  so  deiirable,  and  at  the 

IS  time  nothing  so  dilScnlt  to  obtain,  aa 

!ieut  and  proper  nursing.  Every  one  who 

had  to  dowith  illness,  can  remember  tho 

tiresome,   ooniequential,  and  often  stapid 

domestic  nnrae,  who,  when  Htne  member  of 
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the  family  was  ill,  suddenly  intruded  on 
its  privacy,  and  became  a  nuisance  which 
could  with  difficulty  be  tolerated.  Medical 
men  could  easily  recall  instances  whore 
their  best  endeavours  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  their  patient  have  been  frustrated 
by  the  ill-timed  officiousuess  of  the  hired 
nurse,  and  in  many  instances  some  beloved 
relative  who  was  most  anxious  to  take  her 
place  by  the  bed  of  suSeriug  has  been  com- 
pelled to  give  place  to  an  indelicate,  ill- 
bred,  and  ill- educated  hireling,  merely  be- 
cause she  possessed,  or  was  fancied  to 
possess,  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  nursing. 
Now  what  we  wish  to  maintain  is,  that 
every  woman  worthy  of  the  name,  ought 
to,  and  can  easily  obtain  possession  of  this 
art.  True,  there  are  some  women  who  seem 
to  be  born  with  it  as  a  gift,  but  there  are 
few  who  cannot,  with  the  most  ordinary 
care,  acquire  it. 

The  great  desideratum  is  that  we  should 
have  in  this  country  numerous  training  in- 
stitutions for  nurses  of  all  classes.  Institu- 
tions into  which  no  sectarian  element  should 
be  allowed  to  enter,  and  which  should  have 
for  their  object  the  education  of  women 
in  the  art  of  attending  to,  nursing,  manag- 
ing and  cooking  for  the  sick.  There  are 
already,  in  this  country,  several  such  in- 
stitutions, in  connection  with  some  of  our 
large  hospitals,  and  it  is  very  desirable 
that  tbey  should  be  moie  numerous,  so 
that  the  whole  country  might  be  supplied 
with  trained  and  emcient  nurses.  But 
this  is  not  all  that  is  wanted,  we  think  it 
necessary  that  an  attendance  for  a  time,  at 
such  an  institution,  should  be  considered 
if  not  necessary,  at  all  events,  a  most  de- 
sirable part  of  every  woman's  education, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  few  women  in  this 
country  who  may  not  be  called  upon,  at 
some  time  or  other,  to  play  the  part  of 
nurse  to  a  sick  parent,  brother,  husband, 
or  child  ;  and  every  medical  man  has  wit- 
nessed the  regret  exhibited  by  women  in 
such  positions,  when,  too  late,  they  have 
become  painfully  aware  how  unable  thev 
are  properly  to  fulfil  those  duties  in  which 
a  little  practice  and  training  would  soon 
have  made  them  proficient.  The  objects, 
then,  of  a  Nurses'  Training  Institution 
should  clearly  be — 1st.  To  educate  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  nurses  to  supply  our 
hospitals  and  public  institutions,  as  well  as 
private  families,  with  professional  nurses, 
whose  services  can  be  obtained  for  hire; 
and  2nd.  To  afford  private  individuals,  of 
all  classes,  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  nursing 
even  the  most  severe  cases,  details  which 
entirely  lose  anything  that  is  disagreeable 
in  them,  when  they  are  performed*  in  an 
orderlpr  and  efficient  manner. 

It  IS  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  our 
large  manufacturing  towns,  owing  to  the 


comparatiyely  high  price  wluch  female 
labour  can  command,  it  is  oftentimes  diffi- 
cult to  get  women  to  underuke  what  they 
ima^ne  to  be  a  repulsive,  and  what  is  at 
all  times  a  responsible  and  difficult  office ; 
but  it  may  be  confidently  hoped  that  when 
such  institutions  as  those  mentioned  above, 
are  known  to  be  well  managed,  and  to  turn 
out  nurses  whose  services  are  property 
appreciated,  there  will  not  be  felt  the  diffi- 
culty which  at  present  exists. 

It  will  be  seen,  too,  at  a  glance,  that 
should  cotta^  hospitals  become  general 
throughout  this  ooantr^,  as  is  very  probable 
from  the  suocess  which  has  already  at- 
tended their  introdaetion,  an  immense  ad- 
vantage would  accme  to  the  inhabitants 
of  and  around  the  viltages  in  which  they 
were  established.  For  it  might  very  easily 
be  made  a  part  of  the  system  of  these 
hospitals,  to  train  and  instruct  one  or  two 
nurses,  who  sbooid  woric  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  female  bead  of  the  hospital,  be 
she  styled  "sister,"  "matron,"  "lady 
superintendent,"  or  "head  nurse,"  pro- 
vided she  herself  has  bcNcn  properly  edu- 
cated at  some  such  institation  as  described 
above.  In  this  way  a  number  of  good  nurses 
would  be  distributed  over  the  country, 
whose  services  must  prove  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  sick,  ana  who  in  their  tun 
might  be  made  useful  in  teaching  others. 

it  is  quite  out  of  the  eoope  of  an  article 
like  this  to  enter  into  and  detail  the  vari- 
ous duties  of  a  nurse ;  suffice  it  to  say,  thtt 
there  are  several  general  rulee  which  will  ad- 
mit of  useful  application  by  all.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  a  nurse  ought  not  to  stand  too 
much  upon  the  supposed  dignity  of  her 
office,  and  refuse  to  do  what  are  called 
menial  offices,  on  the  «onod  that  it  is  not 
her  **  place,"  or  her  "muioMs,'*  so  to  do; 
she  ought  to  remembM'  that  it  is  her 
duty  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to 
the  sick  person  or  persons  intrusted  to  her 
care,  and  although  it  is  uot  recommended 
that  as  a  rule  nurses  should  do  the  work  of 
cleansing,  scrubbing,  Ace,  that  is  expected 
of  domestic  servants,  still,  a  nurse  that  re- 
fuses to  perform  these  offices  when  the 
good  of  her  patient  requires  it,  is,  in  do 
sense  of  the  word,  a  nurse. 

There  is  no  more  difficult  subject  upon 
which  to  enlighten  the  mind  of  nnrset 
than  ventilation.  They  are  very  apt  either 
to  suffocate  the  patient,  or  running  to  the 
other  extreme,  expose  him  to  a  draoght, 
by  means  of  which  he  gets  some  new  diseatt 
or  aggravates  the  one  he  already  is  sufferifif 
from.  All  that  is  required  is  a  little  maDa^> 
mentandcommousensein  the  opening  of  ths 
windows  of  the  sickroom ;  that  ia  to  sa/i  *• 
to  when  to  open  them,  how  much  to  opsa 
them,  and  how  long -to  keep  them  open, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  atmonbtf^ 
windy  &c    It  may  be  stated  oiicetor«U» 
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•ad  the  nurse  will  do  well  to  remember  it, 
that  we  have  asyet  discovered  no  effectual 
meatu  of  ventiiating  either  a  sickroom  or 
ward  but  by  means  of  open  ivindows. 
At  the  same  time,  these  require  careful 
and  constant  management,  otherwise  the 
patient  in  many  cases  will  assuredly  suffer. 
In  connection  with  the  subject  of  ventila- 
tioD,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  nurse,  let  it 
be  laid  down  as  an  absolute  rule,  that  no 
bedroom  utensil  should  be  emptied  or 
deansed  in  the  bedroom,  but  should  be  at 
once  removed  to  a  suitable  place  for  this 
parpose.  Nothing  is  so  irritating  and 
offensive  to  the  patient,  and  nothing  is  more 
prejudicial  to  his  health,  the  effluvia  given 
off  doring  the  process  being  most  detri 
mental. 

Another  rule — ^Never  air  the  bedding  or 
clothing,  or  do  any  cooking  in  the  sick 
room.  It  is  most  annoying,  injurious 
to  the  patient,  and  it  may  be  added,  dan- 
gerous. Ihe  writer  was  once  alarmed  by  the 
cries  of  a  patient,  and  on  rushing  to  the  sick 
room,  which  had  been  left  by  a  careless 
norao,  was  horrified  to  find  some  clothes 
which  had  been  put  out  to  air,  in  flames. 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  nurses  would  study 
to  acquire  a  pleasing  and  agreeable  modula- 
tion of  voice,  since  nothing  is  so  annoying 
to  a  patient  as  a  discordant  tone  in  speak- 
ing "out  of  tune  and  harsh,"  while  noth- 
ing has  a  more  marvellously  soothing  effect 
than  a  low  soft  voice — "  that  marvellous 
thing  in  woman."  Cheerfulness  is  esseu- 
tiaU  and  "Job*s  comforters"  should  be 
buiished  from  every  sick  room,  and  never 
allowed  admittance  under,  any  pretext 
whatever. 

No  nurse,  however  skilful,  who  is  known 
to  be  a  drunkard,  should  ever  be  trusted 
with  a  critical  case,  at  a  critical  time,  for 
although  life  and  death  may  depend  upon 
the  fidelity  of  their  watch,  they  have  often, 
in  the  experience  of  medical  men,  been  over- 
come by  the  strong  tamptation  to  drink, 
and  have  been  found  either  drunk  or  asleep, 
while  their  patient  —  delirious  perhaps — 
has  tumbled  out  of  bed,  or  bled  to  death, 

A  nurse  who,  either  from  stupidity  or 
ofEciousness,  or  from  a  desire  to  make  her- 
self appear  wise  and  important,  either  adds 
to  or  detracts  from  the  orders  of  the  medi- 
cal adviser,  under  whose  care  the  pacient  is, 
is  worse  than  useless. 

It  is  well  to  know  that  there  are  nume- 
rous cases  in  which  the  lecovery  may 
depend  upon  the  regularity  with  which 
food  and  stimulants  are  administered,  as 
ordered.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  medi- 
cal men  have  found  ^reat  difficulty  with 
inferior  nurses,  rendering  it  highly  desir- 
able that  some  supervision  should  be  exer- 
cised upon  them,  to  see  that  their  orders 
are  punctually  and  constantly,  and  perse- 
veriogiy  earned  out. 


A  popular  writer,  in  oue  of  our  periodi- 
cals, thus  feelingly  expresses  himself  on  the 
subject  of  nursing: — 

'*  Nursing  is  a  faculty,  not  a  science. 
It  is  a  gift,  not  an  acquirement.  Theio 
are  some  worthy,  tender-hearted,  highly 
estimable  people,  who  can  never  make 
decent  nurses.  You  love  them,  you  are 
charmed  with  them  in  society ;  you  wish 
them  all  imaginable  prosperity,  but  would 
as  soon  think  of  introducing  a  French 
horn  and  a  dancing  bear  round  about 
your  sick-bed  as  of  surrendering  yourself 
to  their  best  intentions.  Let  such  people 
read  every  manual  ever  printed  ;  let  them 
walk  the  hospitals  day  and  night,  they 
would  be  no  better  for  the  experience. 
Nature  forgot  the  pinch  of  kaolin  which 
makes  good  nursing  when  she  mixed  up 
the  clay  of  which  they  are  formed ;  and 
art  cannot  always  bolster  up  that  which 
nature  has  left  imperfect.  Not  that  I  would 
undervalue  the  scientific  teaching  of  nurs- 
ing. Given  improvable  conditions,  it  helps 
towards  perfection  in  the  art ;  and  that 
means  one  of  the  ineffable,  inexhaustible 
immeasurable  blessings  of  humanity.  But 
nothing  comes  out  of  nothing,  and  if  nature 
had  laid  no  foundation,  how  can  art  or 
science  or  anything  else  build  up  a  super- 
structure ?  Pyramids  are  not  raised  down- 
wards." 

This  humorous  and  withal  sensible 
writer  classifies  nurses  under  the  follow- 
ing heads : — 

The  good-natured,  unscientific  nurse, 
whose  shibboleth  is  feeding,  and  who  thinks 
that  nothing  can  go  well  where  there  is  not 
cheerful  conversation  and  a  busy  kitchen  ; 
the  muff,  a  precious  creature  for  healthy 
homes,  a  tender,  clinging,  loving  soul, 
whom  every  one  declares  must  make  one  of 
the  best  nurses  imaginable,  whose  theory 
of  nursing  is  comprised  in  incessant  per- 
sonal attention  and  incessant  personal 
caresses ;  but  who  must  be  given  up  at 
the  end  of  a  week,  if  you  do  not  wibh  to 
give  up  the  ghost. 

Then  there  is  the  ^conscientious  nurse, 
hard  and  practical ;  the  srimbones  who 
cannot  judge  for  herself,  hut  must  act  up 
to  orders,  to  the  letter,  whatever  may  have 
taken  place  in  the  meantime.  There 
is  also  the  watching  nurse,  whose  eye  is 
never  off  you,  and  who  wants  to  know 
every  five  minutes  what  you  will  take 
now.  And  who  does  not  know  the  grue- 
some nurse,  with  small,  cold  stone-coloured 
eyes,  with  chiselled  crisp  curls,  thin 
light  lips  and  long-lined,  granite-coloured 
countenance  1  And  last  of  all  and  best  of 
all,  there  is  the  dear  fairy  nurse,  who  is 
never  in  the  way  at  the  wrqng  time,  and 
never  out  of  the  way  at  the  right  time ; 
who,  when  you  wish  for  her,  presently 
appean  at  your  side ;  and  when  you  want 
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anything,  never  keeps  yon  waiting.  Who 
is  always  cheerful  and  kind,  but  never 
fussy ;  and  owns  the  rare  faculty  of  seem- 
ing fresher  after  sitting  up  with  you  all 
night,  than  the  rest  of  the  household  with 
their  seven  hours*  bed. 

Such  a  nurse  is. easier  described  than 
found;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  a  good  attendant  upon  the  sick  should 
be  gentle,  and  watchful,  and  firm;  and 
whilst  carrying  a  cheerjful  countenance, 
take  care  to  avoid  all  fuss  of  manner,  all 
hurried  movement,  all  ill-considered  talk 
to  her  charge.  Be  quiet  alike  of  foot  and 
speech,  wearing  gowns  that  never  rustle, 
snoes  that  do  not  creak.  She  should  keep 
everything  daintily  clean ;  all  things  in 
their  proper  place,  so  that  in  an  instant 
her  baud  can  be  upon  what  is  required. 
She  should  pay  the  strictest  attention  to 
the  doctor's  orders  respecting  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sick  room,  and  regulate  the 
lights  with  equal  care.  Whilst  every  arti- 
cle of  food  she  offers  to  the  invalid  should 
be  most  carefully  prepared,  and  presented 
in  the  most  inviting  manner  possible. 
Tiiis  is  our  model  nurse ;  but  most  active 
women,  with  good  common  sense,  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  learn,  may  soon,  by 
judicious  teachmg,  be  made  good  nurses, 
and  may  be  of  more  service  than  many 
whose  training  has  served  no  better  pur- 
pose than  to  make  them  conceited  and 
troublesome. 

8t  John's  House,  Norfolk  Street,  London, 
has  its  training  school  at  King's  College 
Hospital,  where  hospital  and  private  nurses 
are   taught  their  work  in   the  best  way 
possible,  and  the  House  supplies  the  whole 
of  the  nursing  the  hospital  requires.    Ac- 
cording  to  the  last  report   it  appears  that 
there  are  32  sisters,  and  61  nurses  and  pro- 
bationers ;  but  the   fact  is  that   they  are 
always  under  embarrassment  and  difficul- 
ties for  want  of  moie  sisters  of  the  stamp 
they  require.   Applications  may  be  made  to 
this  house  for  bothpublicand  private  nurses. 
The  Nightingale  Fund  trustees  have  also  a 
training  school  for  nurses.    As  soon  as 
they  are  trained  they  are  sent  out,  upon 
condition  that  they  shall  serve  for   five 
vears  as  a  nurse  at  an  hospital  or  poor- 
house,  for  further  experience.    The  pupils 
are  taught  in  King's  College  Hospital  and 
in  St  Thomas's.  The  medical  officers  lecture 
to    them,    and    the    head    nurses    train 
them,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
matron.     They  learn  how  to  arrange  and 
manage  the  beds  of  patients  under  different 
circumstances,  and  suffering  from  different 
injuries  and  diseases  ;   how  to  keep  the 
most  helpless  and  paralysed  of  sufferers 
quite  clean  ;  how  to  prevent  sores,   and 
how  to  dress  them  if  they  occur.    They 
also    learn    as    much    as  possible    about 
cooking  for  the  sick,  how  to  feed  patients, 


and  how  and  when  to  g^ve  food  and  stimo- 
lants  to  those  whose  lives  may  possibly  de- 
pend upon  their  regular  and  judicious 
administration.  They  are  also  taught  bow 
to  move,  lift,  change,  raise,  or  prop  up, 
and  how,  in  all  ways,  to  husband  the 
patient's  strength ;  how  to  make  or  apply 
poultices,  plaisters,  fomentations,  stapes, 
blisters,  leeches,  &c. ;  and,  above  all,  to 
consider  it  a  part  of  their  duty  to  be  ready 
with  an  account  for  the  doctor  of  how  the 
patient's  medicine  has  acted,  what  he  has 
taken  in  the  way  of  food  or  stimulants^ 
how  he  has  been  in  a  general  way  as  to 
the  state  of  the  body  and  mind,  how  he 
has  slept,  &c.,  &c.  Although  nursing 
schools  are  being  instituted  lul  over  the 
country,  the  demand  for  good  trained 
nurses  at  present  far  exceeds  the  supply; 
we  therefore  most  heartily  wish  suooess 
to  all  such  undertakings.  See  articld 
"Cookery  for  the  Sick,"  "Child,"  and 
"Management  of  the  Sick-room,^  in  the 
Appendix. 

OXYGEN  WATER.— This  water  owes 
its  medicinal  properties  to  the  fact  that  it 
contains  a  large  amount  of  free  oxygen  gu 
in  solution.  An  Oxygenated  Water  Com^ 
pany  has  been  originated  for  its  productioo, 
and  it  has  met  with  a  good  deaf  of  patron- 
age, both  at  the  hands  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  of  the  public  at  large.  Tba 
amount  of  gas  contained  in  thd  water  if 
said  to  be  about  l')-5  cubic  inches  to  each 
imperial  pint,  equal  to  4*6  grains  of  gaseous 
oxygen  by  weight.  Chlorate  of  potash  is 
a  remedy  frequently  prescribed  by  medical 
men,  with  the  view  ofsupplying  oxygen  to 
the  blood.  Now  one  pint  bottle  of  this 
oxygen  water  contains  as  much  of  the  gas 
as  would  be  obtained  from  a  dose  of  chlorate 
of  notash  equal  to  21*4  grains. 

Oxygenated  water  is  a  very  pure,  whole- 
some, and  useful  beverage,  and  is  fouud  to 
be  a  gentle  stimulant  to  the  functio&al 
action  of  the  stomach,  and  the  secretory 
organs  generally.  It  is  given  in  cases 
of  indigestion,  with  loss  of  tone,  feeble- 
ness, and  irritability  of  the  stomach,  with 
tendency  to  nausea  and  sickness.  It 
is  also  of  value  in  cases  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, and  of  diseases  of  the  longs  and 
respiratory  svstem,  connected,  or  accom- 
panied with  deficient  aeration  of  the  blood. 

OZONE.— During  the  last  few  yesis 
scientific  men  have  speculated  curiously  as 
to  the  influence  of  ozone  upon  the  health 
of  mankind,  and  many  ingenious  instm- 
ments,  called  osoitometers,  have  been  de- 
vised to  determine  the  quantity  of  it  pre- 
sent in  the  atmosphere  which  we  breathe, 
under  various  conditions.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  truly  said  that,  as  yet,  we  know 
nothing  definite  with  reg^ard  to  it,  althoogh 
the  most  careful  investigations  have  been 
conducted  with  a  view  to  determine,  if  pos- 
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tible,  its  relation,  if  any,  to  the  health  of 
our  large  towns,  or  whether  having  any, 
and  if  so,  what  influence  in  fayonring  or 
producing  the  occurrence  of  the  different 
epidemic  diseases  hy  which  we  are  from 
time  to  time  assailed.  Ozone  is  belieyed, 
by  the  best  obseryers,  to  be  oxygen  in  a 
peculiar  state,  or,  to  express  it  in  chemical 
umguage,  an  allotropic  form  of  oxygen, 
just  as  the  diamond  and  plumbago  may  be 
said  to  be  allotropic  forms  of  carbon.  It 
deriyes  its  name  from  the  Greek  word, 
signifyin|^  a  smell.  It  is  g^ven  in  medical 
practice  in  combination  with  other  reme- 
dies, as,  for  instance,  with  cod  liver  oil. 
OsonizcMi  cod  liver  oil  has  been  extensively 
tried  at  the  Brompton  Hospital  for  con- 
sumption, owine  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr 
Dugald  Campbell,  chemist  to  that  institu- 
tion. It  was  ascertained  that,  when  medi- 
cinally administered,  it  possessed  the  power 
of  greatly  reducing  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  without  in  the  least  degree  weaken- 
mg  the  power  of  the  patient — a  property 
not  found  to  be  possessed  by  any  other 
agent yetdiscovered — moreover,  an  unusual 
general  improvement  in  health  almost 
always  accompanied  the  above.  In  many 
cases  of  consumption  there  is  no  more  dis- 
agreeable feature  than  the  high  pulse,  so 
that  if,  by  administering  this  remedy,  we 
succeed  in  lowering  the  pulse  20  beats  per 
minute,  and  at  the  same  time  s/cure  the 
general  good  effects  of  the  cod  liver  oil, 
we  are,  no  doubt,  conferring  all  the  bene- 
fit on  our  patient  that  can  accrue  from 
what  is  certainly  the  most  efficient  re- 
medy that  has  ever  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  our  dire  national  plague  of  con- 
sumption. 

PAREIRA  is  the  dried  root  of  the  Ciss- 
ampelos  Pareira,  or  velvet  leaf,  a  plant 
which  grows  in  South  America,  and  the 
West  Indies. 

The  root  is  brown  and  wrinkled  exter- 
nally, and  yellowish  grey  internally.  It 
has  a  sweetish  taste,  with  a  bitter  after 
taste.  There  are  two  preparations  in  the 
Brit.  Pharmacopoeia, — decoction,  and  liquid 
extract  of  Pareira.  The  dose  of  the  former 
is  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces,  and  of  the 
latter  30  to  60  drops.  It  is  a  bitter  tonic, 
but  being  in  no  way  superior  to  other  well- 
known  bitter  tonics,  it  is  seldom  or  never 
used  for  this  purpose.  Its  main  use  in 
medicine  has  been  in  chronic  inflammation, 
or  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  ip  which  it  has 
been  thought  to  be  of  decided  service,  pre- 
scribed either  alone,  or  in  combination 
with  acids  or  alkalis,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  urine.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  bladder  is  a  disease  so 
difficult  to  overcome,  especially  in  old 
people,  or  in  those  who  have  lived  freely, 
and  are  exposed  to  cold  weather,  that  the 
patient  is  generally  willing  to  try  anything 


which  will  relieve  the  irritation,  and  dV 
minish  the  mucbus  discharge,  but  the  case 
should,  if  possible,  be  put  in  the  hands  of  a 
medical  man  who  alone,  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  urine,  is  able  to  prescribe  the 
proper  remedies,  and  watch  their  effect. 

PARALYSIS,  INPAl^TILE,  or  Chil- 
DBBR*s  Paxaltsis,  is  a  subject  which,  of 
late  years^  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
physicians,  and  has  been  very  ably  de- 
scribed in  a  memoir  by  Dr  Kennedy,  pub- 
lished in  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  for 
November,  1861,  and  read  before  the  Ob^ 
stetrical  Society  of  Dublin.  It  may  be 
stated,  as  a  rule,  that  paralysis  occurrinf 
in  a  child  is  not  nearly  so  severe  and 
anxious  a  matter  as  when  it  happens  to 
the    adult,    because     daily    observation 

S roves  that  many  cases  occur  among  chil- 
ren  which,  in  a  short  time,  get  perfectly 
well,  being,  in  fact,  cases  of  what  is  called 
reflex  paralysis,  or  paralysis  depending 
upon  irritation  of  certain  parts,  which  irri- 
tation is  conveyed  to  the  nervous  centres 
by  the  nerves  of  these  parts,  and  runs  back 
again  alon^^  other  nerves  to  cause  paralysis 
or  convulsions,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the 
parts  to  which  those  nerves  are  distributed. 
Irritation  of  the  bowels,  from  the  retention 
of  disordered  secretions,  or  other  noxious 
matters,  may  be  followed  by  an  attack  of 
paralysis  in  the  leg  or  arm.  A  dose  of 
some  active  purge,  with  a  little  alterative 
medicine,  will  generally  suffice  to  alter  the 
state  of  the  bowels,  and  the  paralysis 
quickly  yields  to  simple  means,  as  the  cold 
douche,  with  rubbing,  and,  perhaps,  the 
application  of  gentle  galvanism.  Of  course 
all  cases  of  pimdysis  ought  at  once  to  be 
put  under  the  care  of  a  medical  man, 
the  fact  being  borne  in  mind  that  cases 
of  infantile  paralysis  do  occur  as  well  as 
cases  of  St.  Vitus*  Dance,  and  of  con- 
vulsions, the  cause  of  which  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  some  external  irritation.  Amongst 
the  different  causes  of  this  form  of  infantile 
paralysis  that  have  been  enumerated  we 
may  mention  cold — from  the  child  sitting 
or  i^ing  upon  damp  grass — local  inflam- 
mation of  any  kind,  the  irritation  of  teeth- 
ing, the  presence  of  worms,  or  of  concre- 
tions in  the  bowels,  violent  cougb,  as  in 
hooping  cough,  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  palsy,  of 
a  limb  or  limbs,  may  arise  from  the 
above-mentioned  causes,  as  it  has  not  unfre- 
quently  happened  that  it  has  been  ascribed 
to  a  fall  or  blow,  and  the  nurse,  although 
quite  innocent  in  this  respect,  has  been 
accused  of  culpable  carelessness. 

The  presence  of  tubercles  on  the  brain,  or 
its  membranes,  and  diseases  of  the  spine, 
^ve  rise  to  forms  of  paralysis  which,  if  no^ 
incurable,  are  of  the  most  serious  import, 
and  altogether  different  from  the  maladies 
described  above. 
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PEPSIN,  OB  Pepsike.— There  are  two 
kinds  of  pepsin  at  present  osed  by  medical 
men,  that  prepared  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  of  the  calC  and  that' 
obtained  from  the  pig's  stomach  (Pepsina 
Porci). 

The  latter  is  said  to  be  4  or  5  times 
strongrer  than  the  former,  and  is  prepared 
according  to  a  Tery  good  process  by  Mr 
Ballock.  The  dose  of  it  is  from  2  to  5 
grains  given  with  a  meal.  The  powder, 
which  is  grayish  white,  and  possessed  of 
an  odour  somewhat  resembling  oaked  flour, 
may  be  given  between  two  thin  slices  of 
bread  and  butter,  or  in  any  other  way 
agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  patient,  it 
may  be  dissolved  in  a  glass  of  snerry  wine, 
if  preferred,  and  recommended  to  be  taken 
in  that  way.  Pepsine  wine  is  to  be  had  at 
all  the  principal  chemis'ts.  The  pepsin 
derived  from  the  calfs  stomach  is  not  so 
highly  coloured  as  the  other,  and  is  not  so 
strong.  Its  dose,  therefore,  may  be  said  to 
be  about  15  grains,  and  it  may  be  given  in 
the  same  way  as  recommended  above.  It 
has  rather  an  acid  and  disagreeable  taste 
and  odour.  Both  kinds  of  pepsin  are  very 
valuable  remedies  in  cases  or  indigestion, 
connected  with  loss  of  power  and  tone  of 
the  stomach,  and  have  proved  of  peculiar 
service  in  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption 
where  sickness  and  want  of  digestive  power 
were  the  prevailing  symptoms.  Pepsin 
may  also  be  given  where  there  is  imperfect 
digestion  from  organic  disease  of  the 
stomach,  but  this,  of  course,  would  be  only 
under  the  direction  of  medical  advice. 

The  method  of  preparing;  pepsin  is  as 
follows  : — The  stomach  of  the  calf,  or  pig, 
is  well  washed,  and  then  divested  of  its 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  left  for  a  time 
to  digest  in  distilled  water. 

The  water  is  then  filtered,  and  sugar  of 
lead  is  added,  which  throws  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  a  precipitate  consist- 
ing of  pepsine  in  combination  with  lead. 
This  compound  is  again  treated  with  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  gas,  which  combines 
with  the  lead,  and  leaves  pepsin  in  solution. 
The  solution  is  then  evaporated,  and  the 
gummy  mass  which  is  left  is  mixed  with 
a  little  starch,  and  constitutes  the  pep- 
sine of  commerce,  as  prepared  by  Boudaft. 
That  prepared  from  the  stomach  of  the 
pig  by  Bullock  is  obtained  without  the 
employment  of  lead  in  the  process. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  the  un- 
doubtedly wonderful  digestive  power  of 
pepsin,  seeing  that  out  of  the  stortiach  it  is 
only  able  to  dissolve  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  matters  used  as  food.  Wo  must 
conclude  that  in  the  stomach  it  acts  in 
some  way  as  a  ferment;  that  it  has,  to  use 
scientific  language,  catalytic  powers,  that 
is,  the  power  or  property  of  resolving  other 
bodies  into  new  compounds,  and  so  render- 


ing them  more  ettjr  of  digestion  tnd  at. 

similation. 

PHARMACOPCEIA,  BRITISH.— The 
inconvenience,  confusion,  and  indeed  daoser 
of  having  three  different  pharmacopoeiat 
for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  had 
long  been  felt  by  medical  men,  aa  well  at 
by  many  of  the  general  pablic,  and  it  had 
for  many  years  Men  thonght  desirable  that 
they  shoold  be  amalgamated  into  one,  the 
use  of  which,  and  of  which  alone,  should 
be  rendered  compolaory  in  Great  Britain, 
and  Ireland. 

AccordinffljT,  in  1864.  after  many  tediooi 
delays,  the  British  Pharm«copoeia  was  pob- 
lished.  under  the  direction  of  tiie  General 
Council  of  Medical  Education  and  Beg^ 
tration  of  the  United  Kingdom,  pnrsoant  to 
the  Medical  Act  of  1858,  which  enaetL 
section  54:— "The  General  Council  shau 
cause  to  be  published,  under  their  diree- 
tion,  a  book  containing  a  list  of  medieiaes 
and  compounds,  and  the  manner  of  prs- 
paring  them,  together  with  the  true  weights 
and  measures  by  which  they  are  to  be  pre- 
pared and  mixed,  and  containing  sndk 
other  matter  and  things  relating  thereto,  as 
the  General  Council  shall  think  fit,  to  be 
called  'British  Pharmacopoeia,'  and  tbe 
General  Council  shall  cause  to  be  alteitd, 
amended,  and  republished  such  Phanoa- 
copceiaas  often  as  they  shall  deem  it  neces- 
sary.*' That  this  was  no  easy  undertak- 
ing may  be  seen  from  the  following  qaota* 
tion  from  the  preface  to  the  work.  "To 
supersede  three  Pharmacopoeias,  each  of 
them  being  held  in  great  repute — to  recon- 
cile the  varying  usages  iu  pharmacy  and 
prescriptions  of  the  people  of  three  coun- 
tries hitherto,  in  these  respects,  separata 
and  independent — to  consult  the  preposses- 
sions of  three  important  public  professional 
bodies  which  have  ruled  long  and  ably  orar 
this  branch  of  medicine  —  to  repreaent 
accurately,  yet  with  caution,  the  advance- 
ment made  in  chemistry  and  in  pharmacy 
during  the  thirteen  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  last  edition  of  any  of  the 
Pharmacopoeias  of  the  College  of  PhysiciaDB 
was  published — has  been  no  light  task." 
A  committee  was  appointed  in  each  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  whose  daty 
it  was  to  make  extensive  researches  ia 
chemistry,  pharmacy,  and  natural  history, 
and  into  the  value  of  old  and  new  remedies, 
and  it  can  easily  be  conceived  that  there 
were  great  difflculties  to  be  overcome,  and 
that  much  time  would  necessarily  be  ex- 
pended in  carrying  on  these  investigations 
by  means  of  the  somewhat  complex  and 
cumbrous  machinery  of  a  committee. 

Amongst  many  of  the  most  important 
changes,  we  may  notice  the  IblloirinE. 
The  old  troy  weight  is  done  away  witl^ 
and  the  imperial  substituted,  so  that  the 
old  symbols  of  scruple  and   dnohm  aia 
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with,  though  no  doobt  they 
tsed  as  coiiTenience  may  die- 
to  express  20,  and  the  other 

of  British  PharmacopcBia. 
=  16  ounces  =  7000     grains. 
=  "        =   437-5       " 

=  **         r=        1  " 

le  tinctures,  those  made  with 
gredients  are,  with  few  excep- 
it  to  one  standard  of  strength, 
the  changes  are  so  nameroos 
tant,  that  as  it  may  be  a  few 
e  they  become  generally 
is  highly  necessary^  that  all 
should  bear  the  initial  letters 
Dacopcsia,  accordins;  to  which 
they  should  be  made  up.  This 
cially  necessary  since  several 
reparations  are  altered  in 
1  are  yet  called  by  the  same 
they  bore  in  the  old  Pharma- 

is  not  improbable,  however, 
usive  use  of  the  British  Phar- 
ay  be  made  compulsory  in  the 
doms — a  measure  whicn  would 
have  been  rendered  necessary 
perfect  work  had  been  sub- 
)  profession  and  to  the  public, 
1  by  men  who  have  ample 
disposal  to  give  to  the  task,  for 
it  may  M  remarked,  they 
ighly  paid.  There  can  be  no 
it  is  very  desirable  that  we 
lake  up  our  medicines,  and 
rescriptioQS  accordiog  to  one 
n  fact  the  advantages  of  this 
ttly  obvious.  At  the  same 
medical  men  could  be  induced 
what  they  had  used  all  their 
uld  be  necessary  to    furnish 

something     so     manifestly 
every  way,  and  possessing  so 
tages  over  the  old  one,  that  it 
once  their  pleasure  and  their 
dopt  it.    The  British  Pharma- 
s  present  form,  at  all  events, 
;  these  conditions. 
•\n^  is  a  list  of  remedies  which, 
nsively  used  in  modem  prac- 
ot  been  deemed  worthy  of  a 
British  Pharmacopoeia.     It  is 
I'evin's  analysis  of  that  work. 
lie,   the  modem    name  for  a 
Creasote. 
ic. 
aosa. 

s  preparations. 

.rbotias. 

nor. 

.mmonium. 

I. 

8  compoundf. 

3r  its  salts. 


Cotyledon  Umbflicns. 
Fucus  Vesicnlosns. 
Granulated  forms  of  medicine. 
Hyponitrites  of  Potash  or  Soda. 
Hydrocotyle,  Syrop  ot 
Hypophosphitcs  of  lime,  soda^  &c. 
Iron,  effervescing  forms  of. 

**  Pyrosphosphate  of. 

"  Lactate  of. 
Larch,  tincture  of. 
Lithia,  aerated  water. 
Magnesia,  effervesciog  citrate  of. 
Magnesia,  soluble  forms  of  carbonate. 
Man|^ese  carbonate. 
Pepsm,  or  pepsin  wine. 
Peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
Quinidine,  or  its  salts. 
Sarracenia  Purpurea. 
Sumbul,  or  its  preparations. 
Triticum  repens. 
Veratmm  viride. 

For  an  account  of  some  of  the  above 
medicines,  see  articles  upon  them  in  the 
Appendix. 

The  following  list  also  shows  a  few  of 
the  most  important  additions  which  have 
been  made — 

Acid,  Dilute  Nrrso-HTDROCHLORic.— 
Dose,  15  to  30  drops,  useful  in  certain 
conditions  of  the  urine,  and  in  cases 
of  indigestion  with  flatulence,  also  in  cases 
with  a  tendency  to  the  development  of 
boils  or  small  abscesses  over  the  surface  of 
the  body. 

Acm,  SuLPnusous. — A  watery  solution 
containing  sulphurous  acid  gas.  It  is  only 
for  external  use,  and  is  best  employed  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  acid  to 
eight  parts  of  water.  It  destroys  vege- 
iMt  parasitic  growths,  as  met  with  in 
diseases  of  the  scalp,  hair  bulbs,  skin.  &c. 

AcoNiTiA. — The  active  principle  of  the 
aconite  or  monkshood.  This  is  a  very 
powerful  preparation  and  only  for  external 
use,  in  the  form  of  an  ointment.  The 
strength  of  the  ointment  is  one  grain  of 
aconitia  to  one  drachm  of  lard.  The  oint- 
ment is  to  bo  used  in  cases  of  severe  neural- 
gic pain.  It  must  not,  of  course,  be  applied 
where  the  skin  is  broken,  and  about  2 )  or 
30  grains  only  of  the  ointment  should  be 
used  at  one  time. 

Ammonia,  Benzoate  op. — This  remedy 
is  recommended  for  certain  chronic  cases 
of  bronchitis,  with  discharge  of  copious 
expectoration  from  the  bronchial  tubes.  It 
may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  front  10 
grams  to  half  a  drachm,  or  even  more. 

Ammokia,  Phosphate  of. — This  salt  of 
ammonia  is  nrescribed  occasionally  in  cases 
of  gout  ana  rheumatism.  Dose  same  as 
of  the  Benzoate. 

Aknica,  Tinctuke  of. — ^Dose,  30  drops. 
GKven  internally,  under  the  idea  that  it  has 
some  action  upon  the  spinal  cord — this  is 
doubtful.     It  is  either  applied  alone,  or 
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along  with  other  liniments,  to  sprAins, 
bruises,  &c.,  bat  it  ii  also  doubtful  if  it  has 
any  action  whatever  upon  these,  beyond 
that  of  the  spirit  contained  in  the  tincture. 

Atropia,  Oimtmekt  of.— See  above  re- 
marks upon  ointment  of  aconitia,  to  which 
it  is  similar  in  strength  and  action. 

Bael,  Indiah.— This  is  a  remedy  likely 
to  prove  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of 
severe  and  intractable  cases  of  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery.  The  fluid  extract  is  the  best 
preparation.  Dose,  half  a  drachm  to  one 
ounce.  A  jelly  is  also  to  be  had  made  from 
the  fruit  of  the  Indian  Bael,  but  this  has  no 
place  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Bebeerike,  Sulphate  op. — A  bitter  tonic 
made  from  the  bark  of  the  greenbeart  tree, 
which  has  been  for  years  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  quinine,  in  cases  where  that  drug 
was  not  well  borne.  Its  dose  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  quinine. 

Charcoal. — ^In  the  form  of  bone  black  or 
ivory  black,  which  is  superior  in  absorbent 
power,  to  all  kinds  of  charcoal  made  from 
woud,  and  is  very  useful  in  making 
poultices  to  be  applied  to  gangrenous  and 
I'uul  sores,  as  well  as  for  disinfectant  pur- 
poses generally. — (See  Appendix,  article 
Disinfectants.) 

Condy's  Fluid,  (See  Appendix),  articles 
Disinfectants,  Foul  breath. 

Gall,  Purified  Ox. — The  gall  is  purified 
by  means  of  spirit,  and  then  evaporated. 
Dose,  2  to  10  grains.  Given  in  cases  of 
indigestion,  accompanied  by  deficient  ex- 
cretion of  bile,  shown  by  the  pale  colour  of 
the  evacuations.  It  may  be  given  in  pill, 
or  tuade  up  in  the  form  of  capsules  (gela- 
tine). 

IiioN,  Arseniate  of. — This  remedy  is 
valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  combines  the 
action  uf  iron  and  arsenic.  It  is  used  in 
ciironic  skiu  diseases,  but  should  not  be 
prescribed  but  by  a  medical  man. 

Iron  and  Quinine,  Citrate  op.— This 
salt  lias  for  several  years  been  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  and  generally  used  of 
tonics.  The  dose  is  from  5  to  10  grains. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable 
remedies  we  possess,  and  is  to  be  given  in 
cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  the 
combiued  effects  of  iron  and  quinine. 

Iron,  Phosphate  of. — A  bluish  powder. 
Promises  to  be  one  of  our  most  valuable 
chalybeate  tonics,  especially  in  cases  of 
disease  of  the  bones  in  youth,  and  in  de- 
bility connected  with  the  scrofulous  con- 
stitution. Syrup  of  the  phosphate  of  iron 
is  also  admitted  into  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
This  is  a  very  agreeable,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  important  preparation.  Dose,  1  to  2 
drachms,  and  given  in  the  same  class  of 
cases  as  the  above. 

Kamela. — A  red  powder  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  the  rottlera  tinctoria,  which 
belongs  to  the  same  natural  family  as  the 


castor  on  plant  One  drachm  of  the  poir- 
der  given  in  treacle,  or  orange  electnair, 
is  one  of  the  very  beat  known  remedies  rar 
tape- worm.  It  should  be  ^ven  farting  tiia 
bowels  having  been  pravionsly  cleand  by 
a  dose  of  castor  oil. 

LnmcBHT  OF  Acohitb. — Althongli  called 
a  liniment,  this  contains  neither  oil  nor 
soap,  and  is  as  different  aa  possible  from 
the  liniment  of  the  old  Pharmaoopcetas. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  very  strong  and  poweifol 
alcoholic  solution  of  aconite  with  camphor. 
It  is  not  to  be  "  rubbed  in  *'  like  an  ordi- 
nary liniment,  but  is  to  be  applied  by  a 
camera  hair  pencil  in  situations  jrhen 
there  is  severe  nervous  or  neni^gic  pun, 
as  tic  douloureux,(&c«  About  20  to  SO 
drops  may  be  used  in  this  way  at  a  tiiiie.— 
N.B.— /<  must  not  be  appited  when  (fe 
skin  is  broken. 

Liniment  of  Bsi^ADovHa. — The  SUM 
remarks  apply  to  this  preparation  as  to 
the  one  above. 

LxHiM  BNT  OF  Chloboporm. — ^ThiB  18  msde 
with  equal  parts  of  chloroform  and  cam- 
phor liniment.  It  is  a  useful  applicatun 
in  cases  of  old-standing  rheumatic  aod 
nervous  pain;  also,  in  cases  of  chest 
affection,  as  a  stimulating  embrocatioD. 
It  must,  however,  be  used  in  small  qtun* 
tity  and  cautiously,  as  it  sometimes  csomi 
great  irritation  of  the  skin  and  the  parts  to 
which  it  is  applied. 

Liniment  of  Iodihb. — ^This  is  an  impor- 
tant preparation,  similar  to  what  is  com- 
monly used  by  many  practitioners  as  iodine 
paint.  It  is  used  to  paint  over  the  suriks 
of  the  skin  as  a  counter  irritant,  in  cases  of 
consumption,  or  of  chronic  chest  affection 
from  various  causes.  It  is  also  an  excel- 
lent application  to  many  forms  of  swollen 
and  diseased  joints,  especially  those  accom- 
panied by  rheumatic  or  gouty  deposits. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  paint  on  lo 
much  as  to  break  the  skin.  Tne  pain  {Mto- 
duced  immediatelv  after  its  application 
passes  off  generally  in  a  few  mmates,  or 
q[uarter  of  an  hour  at  most.  TIm  name  of 
liniment,  when  applied  to  this  preparation, 
seems  as  strange  to  old  notions  as  when 
applied  to  the  preparations  of  aconite  and 
belladonna. — See  above. 

LlNIMKNT,      ACETIG     OF       TURFKSTHE.-^ 

This  is  powerfully  stimulating,  and  may 
also  be  used  as  a  counter  irritant.  It  coa- 
tains  equal  parts  of  turpentine,  camphor 
liniment,  and  strong  acetic  acid.  It  must 
be  used  with  caution  when  applied  to  i 
large  surface — as  to  the  chest,  tor  instance. 
Soda,  HrpoeuLPHrrE  of. — This  preptn- 
tion,  like  the  solution  of  sulphurous  tdd 
gas  spoken  of  above,  is  introduced  on 
account  of  its  power  of  destroying  veg*- 
table  parasitic  growths*  either  in  the  inte- 
rior or  on  the  surface  of  Uie  body.  Some 
diseases  of  the  stomach  are  now  well  aioer- 
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taioed,  by  me«n8  of  microscopio  ezamina- 
tion,  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  mi- 
nnta  parasitic  vegetable  stnictares  resem- 
Uinr  mould  or  fangi.  This  salt  has  been 
Qied  most  snccessfally  in  such  cases. 
Dose,  10  to  15  grains  three  times  a-day. 
Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  g^ven  off  in  the 
scomacb,  and  kills  the  parasite. 

Solhtioh  of  Atropxa. — ^This  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
but  should  never  be  employed  b^  any  one 
but  a  professional  man.  Atropia  is  the 
active  principle  of  the  belladonna,  or  deadly 
night-uiade.  Its  action  on  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  is  exactly  the  opposite  to  that  of 
the  Oalabar  bean.  The  latter  contracts 
the  pupil,  so  that,  by  the  use  of  these  two 
agents,  we  are  now  enabled  to  contract 
or  dilate  the  pupil  of  the  eye  at  pleasure — 
a  most  important  step  in  advance  in  the 
icientific  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 

SoLurxoK  OF  Saocharatbd  Like. — ^This 
preparation,  or  one  analogous  to  it,  was 
brought  into  notice  some  years  ago  by  Dr 
delimd,  and  is  now  admitted  into  the  new 
Pharmacopceia.  It  contains  twelve  times 
as  much  lime  as  lime  leater,  and  is  much 
more  agreeable  to  the  taste.  15  drops  to  2 
drachms  may  be  given  three  times  a-day 
in  milk. 

Solution  of  Strtchhia. — This  should 
never  be  given  by  non-professional  hands. 
Two  drops  contain  one- thirtieth,  and  seven 


Potash,  GiraATs  of. — This  is  probably 
more  agreeable  to  the  taste  than  any  of  the 
other  salts  of  potash. 

Potassium,  BaonroE  of. — This  salt  has 
enjoyed  rather  a  fashionable  reputation  of 
late  years,  on  account  of  its  action,  real  or 
supposed,  in  "  discussing  *'  fibroid  tumours 
of  the  uterus,  according  to  Dr  Simpson. 
It  is  present  in  many  mineral  waters,  and 
specially  in  the  waters  of  Ereuznach. 
Bromide  of  potassium  is  also  said  to  be  of 
great  service  in  cases  of  epilepsy,  especially 
those  connected  with  derangement  of  the 
menstrual  or  sexual  functions.  The  dose 
is  from  three  to  six  grains,  and  some  even 
g^ve  larger  doses. 

Saxtonine. — See  special  article  in  Appen- 
dix. 

SupposrroRiBS  of  Tannic  Acid  and  of 
Morphia  very  deservedly  find  a  place  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia.  They  (especially  the 
latter)  are  invaluable  in  cases  of  obstinate 
diarrhcea  and  dysentery,  and  ought  to  be 
more  generally  employ^. 

Troches,  or  Lozenoeb  of  Tannic  Acid, 
OF  Bismuth,  and  of  Catechu,  have  been 
admitted,  and  are  likely  to  come  into  gen- 
eral  use.  Those  of  tannic  acid  and  of 
catechu  will  be  found  useful  in  cases 
where  an  ^  astringent  is  required,  as  in 
blood-spitting,  profase  expectoration,  re- 
laxed tnroat,  &c. ;  while  bismuth  lozenges 
in  I  should  be  taken  by  those  who  suffer  from 
drops  contain^  one-eighth   of  a  grain  of   indigestion,  accompanied  by  that  affection 


strychnia.  The  latter  is  a  large  dose. 
Tills  is  a  most  dangerous  remedy,  and 
ought  only  to  be  given  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  a  skilful  medical  man. 

LiTHiA,  Carbonate  &  CrrRATs  of. — 
These  salts  of  lithia  are  very  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  gout.  Dose  of  each,  10  to  12 
grains  in  water,  three  times  a-day,  or 
oftener.  They  are  to  be  had  (though  not 
in  the  Pharmocopceia)  in  effervescing 
forms.  Lithia  water  is  now  much  used 
also  as  a  substitute  for  soda  and  potash 
water,  in  cases  of  gout. 

On*  OF  Male  Fern.— This  is  perhaps  the 
very  best  of  all  known  remedies  for  tape- 
worm. The  male  fern  grows  in  great 
abundance  in  all  our  hedgerows,  and  is 
lamiltar  to  every  one  as  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  indigenous  plants.  The 
dose  of  the  oil  is  one  drachm  for  an  adult. 
The  writer  has  prescribed  it  very  largely, 
and  with  invariable  success.  He  is  accus- 
tomed to  issue  the  following  practical 
directions  to  the  patient  with  each  draught: 
— "  Tou  must  live  a  day  without  solid  food, 
and  take  a  table-spoonful  of  castor-oil  at 
night.  Take  this  draught  early  next 
morning.  If  you  are  not  purged  by  the 
draught  in  twelve  hours  after,  take  another 
dose  of  castor  oil.** 

PoDOFHTLLon.— Seo  special  article  in 
App6ndix« 


popularly  known  as  "  Water-brash.*' 

Veratria,  Ointment  of. — See  remarks 
upon  ointment  of  aconitia,  to  which  it  is 
similar  in  strength  and  action. 

The  following  may  be  g^ven  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  few  of  the  changes  which  have 
been  made  in  articles,  the  names  of  which 
are  familiar  to  every  one,  and  which  are 
in  every-day  use : — 

iEther,  (Jhloric— Now  called  Spirit  of 
Chloroform. 

iEther,  Sulphuric — Now  called  Spirit  of 
Ether. 

Aromatic  Confection—Omitted. 

Ginger,  Tincture  of — Twice  the  former 
strength. 

Ipecacuanha,  Wine  of— One-fifth  weaker 
than  the  old  ipecacuanha  wine. 

Lettuce  ana  its  Preparations — Omitted. 

Peppermint  Water — Three-fourths  of 
old  strength. 

Rhubarb,  Tincture  of — Ingredients 
changed,  so  as  to  alter  entirely  the  taste 
and  flavour. 

Sal  Volatile — Made  more  aromatic  and 
agreeable.  Does  not  become  milky  when 
mixed  with  water,  like  the  old  preparation. 

Senna,  Syrup  of— Four  times  stronger 
than  formerly. 

Spirit  of  Mindererus,  or  Solution  of 
Acetate  of  Ammoniar--Six  times  the 
strength  of  the  old  preparation. 
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Squills,  Oxymel  of— Omitted. 

Balphur,  Compound  Oinkmflat  of  — 
Omitted. 

Tola,  lincture  of— -Twiea  th«  fonner 
stranictb. 

FODOPHTLLINB  is  a  pde  greenisli 
blown  resinous  powder  obtuned  from  the 
Podophyllum  peltatum,  or  American  May 
apple,  which  is  well  known  in  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  sometimes  called  Man- 
drake. 

The  dose  of  podophvlline  is  from  one- 
sixth  of  a  gnm  to  half  a  grain,  given  in 
pill  either  alone,  or  in  combination  with 
other  remedies,  such  as  the  compound 
colocynth  pill  mass,  henbane,  or  some 
other  correctiye,  to  prevent  the  trouble- 
some griping  pain  which  sometimes  accom- 
panies its  use.  It  acts  somewhat  like 
jalap,  as  a  drastic  purgative,  and  is  thought 
to  be  of  peculiar  service  in  cases  of  con- 
gestion of  the  liver,  or  in  cases  where  that 
organ  is  overloaded  with  bile.  It  may  be 
combined  with  calomel,  in  order  to  produce 
smart  purging,  with  a  gentle  flow  of  bile ; 
or  with  cream  of  tartar,  or  bicarbonate  of 
potash,  in  cases  of  dropsy. 

Upon  its  first  introduction  to  medical  prac- 
tice, it  was  thought  that  it  would  supersede 
all  other  ordinary  purgatives,  but  it  has 
not  in  any  way  realized  the  exjiectations 
that  were  formed  in  its  favour,  being  some- 
what uncertain  and  capricious  in  its  action, 
and,  above  all,  causing  in  some  persons 
intolerable  griping  pain. 

PodophylTine  is  sometimes  given  alone 
with  ox  gall,  in  cases  where  it  is  desired 
to  promote  the  flow  of  bile,  and  to  increase 
the  action  of  the  liver  and  bowels.  The 
following  prescription  is  recommended  for 
use  in  such  cases,  and  will  probably  be 
found  of  benefit : — Take  of  purified  ox  gall 
two  grains ;  podophvlline,  half  a  grain ; 
compound  rhubarb  pill  mass,  or  powdered 
rhubarb,  two  grains.  Mix.  Pill,  to  be  taken 
at  bed-time,  occasionally.  N.6. — For  some 
persons  the  dose  of  podophylline  would 
require  to  be  much  smaller,  perhaps  one- 
fourth  to  one-six  of  a  grain. 

QUACKS  ADVERTISING.— The  Lan- 
cet has  just  published  a  list  of  the  news- 
papers in  England  which  insert  advertise- 
ments of  an  indecent  description,  and  while 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  most  of  the 
respectable  newspapers  have  abandoned 
the  disgusting  practice,  it  is  still  very  much 
to  be  regretted  that  others  should  still 
continue  to  prostitute  their  columns,  for  the 
sake  of  ^ain,  to  advertisements  which  are 
inserted  m  order  to  entrap  and  prey  upon  un- 
suspecting youth  and  folly.  It  may  be  well 
tor  the  victims  of  these  ignorant  freebooters 
to  inform  them  that  the  money  so  auda- 
ciouslv  demanded,  and  so  innocently  paid, 
has  often  been  at  once  recovered  from  them 
upon  the  first  application  of  s  attmt  horse- 


whip^ aeoonpsnied  with  m  tliraat  of  ei- 
poeure.  If  an^  one  should  be  imfartimats 
enough  to  fall  mto  their  band^  be  it  knows 
to  him  or  to  her  that  there  is  BOtluBg  to 
be  hoped  from  them  in  tiie  way  of  cuie,  or 
of  good  of  any  kind.  Be  done  with  then 
at  once,  at  all  risks.  Do  not  paj  any 
exorbitant  demands,  and  if  dieie  is  sbj 
difficulty,  refer  thess  at  once  to  a  lawyer, 
and  there  will  be  no  farther  trovUe  with 
them. 

It  is  high  time  for  the  legislatue  of  tiie 
country  to  interfere,  seeing  that  heads  of 
families  often  complain  mat  books  sod 
pamphlets  of  the  most  offensive  and  is- 
decent  description  are  banded  in  at  their 
door,  or  sent  by  post,  and  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  whose  yonng  minds  thej 
are  meant  and  intended  to  pofiate.  No- 
thing also  is  more  common  than  the  obtrs- 
sion  of  certain  advertisements  meant  to 
catch  the  eye  of  young  people  at  a  time 
when  the  eonstitutioa  is  imdeigoiog 
natural  changes,  and  enumerating  a  whole 
host  of  symptoms,  on  readine  whidi  the 
victim  immediately  supposes  that  be  ii  the 
subject  of  some  horrible  disease,  whetess  s 
consultation  with  bis  fami^  medical 
attendant  would  have  at  once  procured  htm 
ease  of  mind  and  body. 

The  quacks  are  not  so  moch  to  Uame  as 
the  British  public,  which  fosten  aad 
cherishes  them;  but  if  the  pubKc  only 
knew  the  dreadful  cases  tbait  dmlyoooe 
under  the  notice  of  medical  men,  cases 
where  the  maltreatment  of  quacks  has 
produced  deadly  disease,  tbey  would  be 
more  chary  in  emploving  men  who  hare 
nothing  to  recommend  them  to  cocfideoce 
but  their  own  unblushing  impodenoe  and 
assertion. 

The  sum  expended  by  the  nubfie  of 
Great  Britain  upon  advmiised  orags  and 
nostrums  of  various  kinds  has  been  cuculat- 
ed  at  not  less  than  from  five  to  seven  huo- 
dred  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  Upwards 
of  forty  thousand  pounds  are  pud  ammally 
into  the  revenue  for  stamps  to  enable  the 
vendors  to  dispose  of  quack  medicinei^  and 
it  has  been  affirmed  that  one  notorioas 
vendor  of  a  quack  iKMtmm  spends  no  lev 
than  thirty  thousand  pounos  per  sbdiixd 
in  advertising  it  to  the  public  A  wrxfiar 
on  this  subject  very  justly  obserref— 
"  Were  all  patent  medicines  submitted  to 
a  board  of  censors  competent  to  examioe 
them  before  the  stamps  were  issued,  the 
public  might  be  preserved  in  some  dqpw 
from  decidedly  iigarious  drnga.** 

8t  John  Long,  the  great  impostor^  was  a 
painter  from  Cork,  who  profaned  to  be  able 
to  draw  *'  Morbific  matter  *"  from  the  body. 
At  his  trial  for  man^an|^itsr  be  was 
found  to  be  completely  iffuorant  of  efcry- 
thing,  even  allied  to  meSehie  or  sugel^^ 
though  many  noblemeiiy  ehrgpotn,  sad 
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men  of  distinction  came  forward  to  swear 
to  his  great  medical  skill.  Oue  of  these 
witnesses  swore  that  he  saw  Long  draw 
ssreral  pounds  weight  of  a  liquid,  resem- 
Uing  mercury,  from  a  patient's  brain ! 

"Nerrous  Cordials,''  "Balm  of  Gi- 
lead,*'  "Balm  of  Mecca,"  *' Botanical 
Bjmpa,**  <<  Guides  to  Health, **  So  and 
So'ft  "specific"  or  "drops,**  are  being 
ererlastinply  introduced  to  public  notice, 
ih»  intelhgent  public  all  tne  while  for- 
getting that  if  any  one  of  these  remedies 
was  once  able  to  cure  all  diseases,  as  was 
stated  h]^  its  advocates  at  the  time  of  its 
introdnction.  it  should  not  have  been 
tqperseded  by  any  new  remedy.  It  is  a 
enrioQS  fact  that  medicines  of  a  secret 
Bttore  are  generally  said  to  be  the  property 
of  some  would-be  benefactor  of  his  species — 
probably  a  retired  nhysician  or  clergyman 
iHio  is  willing,  before  he  has  "  shuffled  off 
this  mortal  coil,"  to  part  with  his  grand 
secret  for  a  few  postsffe  stamps. 

The  most  wonderful  instances  are  on 
record  of  bone  setters  and  cancer  curers 
baring  made  large  fortunes  by  deluding 
the  public  till  they  were  found  ou^ 
exposed,  and  forgotten.  No  class  of  quacks, 
probably,  have  been  the  cause  of  more 
unmediate  harm  than  the  so-called  curers 
of  cancer^  who  generally  profess  to  have 
discoTered  somewhere  in  the  East,  or  else- 
where, a  wonderful  and  certain  cure.  Their 
applications  are  either  perfectly  inert,  and 
merely  used  as  a  means  of  dallying  with 
the  patient ;  or  they  consist  of  caustics  of 
one  sort  or  another,  which  only  eat  deeper 
into  the  wound,  without  eradicating  the 
disease,  and  often  cause  speedy  deaUi,  by 
opening  into  blood  vessels.  Their  vaunted 
cures  have  not  been  cures  of  cancer  at  all ; 
or,  if  so,  have  only  been  temporary  or 
a|^»arent  cures,  owing  to  the  healing  of  a 
portion  of  skin  over  £e  cancerous  wound. 

The  Government  of  this  country,  owing 
to  an  absurd  and  enthusiastic  outcry  as  to 
tttt  merits  of  a  well  known  nostrum  called 
Stephen's  Specific,  was  induced  to  vote 
five  thousand  pounds  for  its  purchase,  but, 
after  its  publication,  no  one  could  be  found 
foolish  enough  to  use  it.  The  French 
Qovemment  also  were  induced  to  g^ve  a 
filir  trial  to  a  so-called  cancer  curer's 
method,  and  allowed  him  to  choose  seven- 
teen patients  afflicted  with  cancer,  and 
^ace  them  in  the  Government  Hospital  of 
La  Charite  for  observation.  He  did  so,  and 
imdertook  to  cure  the  whole  in  six  months, 
but,  alas  I  at  the  end  of  two  months,  seven 
were  dead,  and  at  the  end  of  the  six  months 
all  were  dead  but  two,  and  those  two  were 
leported  dying. 

%Dt  advertising  goes  a  step  further  than 
teoommending  favourite  remedies  in  the 
shape  of  medicines,  elixirs,  tractors,  tar 
waters,  Quin  quinas,  or  life  pills,  at  oue 


shilling  and  three  halfpence  a  boxt  for  most 
of  the  papers  now  inform  us  that  we  require 
"no  more  nills,  or  any  other  medicine,'' 
but  that  all  manner  of  diseases  may  be 
cured  by  the  use  of  some  compound  closely 
resembling  pease  flour,  andf,  no  doubt, 
equally  eiHcacious  in  all  respects.  Surely 
the  monstrous  absurdity  of  such  statements 
ought  to  be  sufficient  protection  against 
their  being  believed  and  acted  upon. 

RASPKEBRY  ACID.— Put  6  lbs.  of 
raspberries  into  an  earthenware  pan,  and 
pour  over  them  2  quarts  of  spring  water, 
previously  acidulated  with  S|  oz.  of  tar- 
taric acid.  Let  them  remain  twenty-four 
hours — and  not  more,  or  they  begin  to  fer- 
ment— then  drain  them,  taking  care  not  to 
bruise  the  fruit.  To  each  pmt  of  clear 
liquor  add  H  lb.  of  lump-sugar,  which 
melts  easier  and  quicker  for  not  being 
pounded.  Stir  it  frequently.  When  quite 
disaolved,  bottle  the  syron.  The  whole 
process  to  be  done  odd.  Tnis  quantity  of 
iruit  will  fill  two  ?rine  quart  bottles.  This 
recipe  answers  equally  well  for  black  cur- 
rants, strawberries,  or  red  currants. 

SANTONINE.— This  is  a  white  resinous 
crystalline  powder,  obtained  from  the 
Artemisia  Santonica.  It  is  an  infallible 
remedy  for  "  round  worms,"  that  is,  for  the 
long  round  worms,  like  earUi  worms  in 
shape,  which  are  so  conmaonly  nut  with, 
especially  in  children  in  certain  localities. 
The  dose  of  santonins  is  from  two  to  six 
grains.  It  is  tasteless,  and  may  be  taken 
in  milk,  or  between  thm  slices  of  bread  and 
butter.  It  should  be  given  when  the 
patient  is  fasting.  Three  doses  may  be 
administered  at  intervals  of  twelve  hours. 
The  powder  may  be  mixed  or  made  up 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar  of  miUc,  or 
it  may  be  given  alone  as  above. 

Nothing  could  be  more  certain  than  its 
action  in  killiog  or  poisoning  this  kind  of 
worm.  Patients  complain  that,  after 
having  taken  a  few  doses  of  the  drug,  they 
see  things  of  a  green  colour,  and  are  much 
distressed,  lest  uiis  state  of  things  should 
continue  permanent.  It  never  does  so. 
The  urine  is  tinged  of  a  citron  yellow 
colour,  and  stains  the  linen.  Amongst 
many  other  cases,  the  writer  pteseribed 
small  doses  of  santonins  to  two  children,  in 
a  village  where  these  round  worms  were 
very  common.  At  the  second  dose,  the 
two  children  passed  no  fewer  than  92  of 
these  loathsome  parasites.  Altogether  we 
must  look  upon  santonins  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  additions  which  late  years 
have  made  to  our  list  of  medicines,  inas- 
much as,  by  so  efi'ectually  and  speedily 
getting  rid  of  these  troublesome  creatures, 
we  are  often  enabled  to  cure  patients  of 
fits,  and  other  afifections,  of  which  these 
worms  have  been  the  perhaps  vnsospected 
cause.    Moiaover,  the  worms^aia  danger- 
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0118  in  themselves,  as  they  have  been  found 
perforating  the  walls  of  the  bowels,  and  so 
causing  death.    Their  effect^  too,  upon  the 
generaJ  health  of  children,  as  well  as  adalts, 
is  oftentimes  most  pemicions.     Patients 
troubled  with  them  complain  of  pain  in  the 
region  a  little  below  and  to  the  right  of 
the  stomach  (i.e.y  in  the  bowel  next  to  the 
stomach)  of  sickness,  and  often  of  a  peculiar 
sensation  of  ''rising  in  the  throa^*'  with 
sickness,  and  tendency  to  vomit.     Some- 
times, probably,  owing  to  the  effect  on  the 
sympatnetic  nervous  system  from  the  vio- 
lent movements  of  the  worm  within  the 
economy,  fainting  fits,  and  other  nervous 
seizures  occur  at  intervals.    After  a  dose 
of  purgative  medicine,  one  or  more  worms 
are  sometimes  evacuated,  in  which  case  a 
dose  of  santonine  should  at  once  be  taken. 
They  are  sometimes  vomited  also,  but  most 
frequentiv   their  presence  remains  unde- 
tected, till  the  continuance  of  such  symp- 
toms as  those  noted  above  induces  a  medical 
man  to  suspect  their  existence,  and  he  pre- 
scribes for  them  accordingly.     Refer  to 
article  Absinthe,  in  the  Appendix. 

The  following  prescription  may  be  made 
use  of  by  an  adult,  and  for  a  child,  one  half 
or  less  may  be  given : — Take  of  santonine 
ei^ht  grams;  sugar,  or  sugar  of  milk, 
fifteen  grains ;  mix,  and  divide  into  three 
powders.  One  powder  to  be  taken  every 
night,  till  the  three  are  finished.  A  dose 
of  castor  oil,  or  some  simple  aperient,  is 
generally  necessary  afterwards,  but  it  need 
not  be  given  unless  required. 

8ARCINAE  VENTRICULI.— '*  Sarcina 
vomiting  "  is  the  name  given  by  physicians 
to  a  peculiar  condition,  accompanied  with 
dilatation  of  the  stomach,  with  sickness 
and  vomiting,  generally  of  a  large  quantity 
of  acid  frowy  fluid,  in  which  are  dis- 
covered, by  the  microscope,  numerous 
vegetable  parasites,  named  as  above.  They 
are  very  often  found  accompanied  with  the 
yeast  {uugna-^TanUae  cerevisii.  They 
were  first  noticed  and  described  by  Profes- 
sor Qoodsir,  who  gave  them  the  name  of  the 
"  woolpack  parasite,"  owing  to  the  appear- 
ance wnich  they  present  under  the  micro- 
scope. They  are  met  with  in  organic  disease 
of  tne  stomach,  which  causes  the  food  to  be 
lonff  detained  in  that  organ,  and  hence  to 
ondiergo  a  sort  of  fermentation.  They  are 
also  developed  in  the  stomach,  owing  to 
the  use  of  improper  food,  and  in  the  course 
of  various  forms  of  indigestion,  accom- 
panied with  acidity.  The  treatment  pro- 
per can  only  be  undertaken  by  a  medical 
man.  It  consists  in  the  administration  of 
remedies  which  kill  or  destroy  the  vege- 
table growth,  such  as  the  sulphite  of  soda. 
The  patient's  diet  is  also  regulated,  and  it 
is  recommended  that  unfermented  should 
be  substitutod  for  the  ordinary  bread. 
The  oocurrsDce  of  iarcinao  without  or- 


ganic disease  of  the  ttomach  is  most  fre- 
quently  met  with  in  those  who  live  almost 
entirely  upon  vegetable  food,  and  the 
affection  is  consequently  most  common  io- 
some  parts  of  Scotland  and  ^^land.  The 
accompanying  indigestion  is  sometimes 
the  cause  of  the  most  intense  hypochon- 
driasis, and  even  suicidal  melancholy. 

SCALP  WOUNDS,  Dbessito  op.— A 
method  of  treating  scalp  wounds  has  been 
lately  revived  in  the  surgical  practice  of 
the  American  army,  which  certainly  has 
simplicity  as  its  recommendatioa.  It  con- 
sists of  the  union,  by  plaiting  or  braiding, 
of  strands  of  the  patient's  owa  hair  acrois 
the  Hue  of  the  wound  or  incision.  This 
method  is  said  to  be  highly  sncoessfal, 
and  is  much  more  sim^  than  the  old 
method  of  shaving,  stitohm^,  and  plaister- 
ing  scalp  wounds,  while  iq  the  case  of 
females  especially,  it  has  the  advantage  of 
preserving  the  hair,  and  causing  lirae  or 
no  disfigurement.  The  writer  has  Uicd 
this  method  in  several  cases,  and  has  nerer 
failed  to  secure  union  by  the  first  intes- 
tion. 

SINAPINE  TISSUE,  or  Mustisd 
Paper. — In  this  article  we  have  a  most 
convenient,  elegant,  and  efficient  addition 
to  our  means  of  treatment.  The  mustard 
paper,  made  by  Mr  Cooper,  of  Abingdon 
Terrace,  Kensington,  and  introduced  by  him 
to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  acts  verv 
quickly  and  energetically,  in  the  same  way 
as  a  mustard  poultice,  without  the  dis- 
agreeables attendant  upon  that  clammr 
and  uncomfortable  application,  and  it  seeos 
to  leave  less  mark  afterwards.  From  its 
energetic  action,  the  time  of  application  is 
necessarily  shorter  than  when  tne  old  fonn 
of  mustard  poultice  is  used.  There  are.  of 
course,  cases  and  circumstances,  however, 
when  the  old  poultice  may  be  preferable. 

SMOKING.— Dr  Richardson  sUtesthtt 
all  the  evils  of  smoking  are  functional  in 
character,  and  no  confirmed  smoker  can 
ever  be  said,  so  long  as  he  indulges  in  tbo 
habit,  to  bo  well ;  it  does  not  foQow,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  becoming  the  subject  of  an 
organic  or  fatal  disease  because  he  smokei 
Smoking  produces  disturbances  (a)  in  tbi 
blood,  causing  undue  fluidity,  and  chto^ 
in  the  red  corpuscles ;  (b),  on  the  stomadi, 
giving  rise  to  debility,  nausea,  and  ffl 
extreme  cases,  sickness ;  (c),  on  the  heart, 
producing  debilitv  of  that  organ,  and  i^ 
regular  action ;  (cQ,  on  the  organs  of  aeoiK, 
causing  in  the  extreme  degree  dilatatioD  of 
the  pupils  of  the  eye,  confusion  of  visioo, 
bright  lines,  luminous  or  cobweb  spectai 
and  long  retention  of  images  on  the  rstioi* 
with  other  and  analogous  symptoms  alEsot- 
iog  the  ear — vis.,  inability  clewly  to  defio* 
sounds,  and  the  annovanoe  of  a  sharp' 
ringing  sound,  like  a  whistle  or  a  bell ;  {^ 
on  the  brain,  suspending  the  waste  of  that 
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organ,  and  oppretang  it  if  it  bo  dulv 
nourished,  but  sooihiDg  it  if  it  be  exhausted; 
{f)t  on  the  nervous  filaments  and  sym- 
padietic  or  organic  uervcs,  leading  to 
deficient  power  in  thenii  and  to  oyer  secre- 
tion in  those  surfaces — glands-^over  which 
the  nerves  exert  a  controlling  force;  (g), 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
causing  enlargment  and  soreness  of  the 
tonsils — smoker's    sore     throat — redness, 


may  be  said  to  be  predisposed  to  the  dis- 
ease, and  ought  on  no  account  to  undertake 
a  fatiguing  joume^r  in  India,  or  any  other 
tropical  climate,  without  every  precaution; 
that  is  to  say,  an  amply  supply  of  good 
water  should  be  provided,  the  best  tents 
should  be  used,  frequent  halts  in  shady 
places  should  be  made,  and  an  efficient 
covering,  such  as  a  wetted  towel,  should 
be  worn  over  the  head,  to  protect  it  from 


dryness,  and  occasional    peeling  of  the   the  rays  of  the  sun.    Cold  bathiug,  and 


membrane,  and  either  unnatural  firmness 
and  contraction,  or  spunginess  of  the  gums; 
(A),  on  the  bronchial  surface  of  the  lungs 
when  that  is  already  irritable,  sustaining 
the  irritation,  and  increasing  the  cough. 
Dr  Bichardson  further  points  out,  that  as 
the  human  body  is  maintained  alive  and  in 
foil  Tigour  by  its  capacity,  within  well- 
defined  limits,  to  absorb  and  apply 
<ajgen;  as  the  process  of  oxydation  is 
most  active  and  most  required  in  those 
periods  of  life  when  the  structures  of  the 
Dody  are  attaining  their  full  development ; 
and,  as  noticed,  tobacco  smoke  possesses 
the  power  of  arresting  such  oxvdation,  the 
habit  of  smoking  is  most  deleterious  in 
youth,  producing  impairment  of  growth, 
deficient  development,  and  premature 
dyinr. — lAincet,  22nd  October,  1864. 

SUMBUL  is  a  etinmlant,  aoti-hysteric 
remedy,  lately  introduced  into  practice. 
The  tincture  has  a  powerful,  pungent, 
mnuky  odour,  and  a  bitter  aromatic  taste. 
MThen  added  to  water,  the  mixture  becomes 
milky  in  appearance. 

DfjNBe,  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  in 
water. 

This  remedy  was  introduced  into  practice 
by  Dr  Granville,  m  1850. 

The  author  has  administered  sumbul  in 
combination  with  opium,  in  cases  of 
hysterical  nervous  excitement  with  sleep 
leasnesSt  and  has  found  it  act  extremely 
well  in  allaying  the  irritable  condition  of 
such  nervous  patients. 

8UNSTB0KE.  Coup  do  Soleil.  Insola- 
tion and  Heat  Apoplexy,  are  all  names 
given  to  what  is  oest  known  in  this 
country  under  the  name  of  Sunstroke,  an 
affection  of  the  nervous  system  very  fatal 
to  the  European  soldier  in  tropical  climates, 
and  induced  by  protracted  exposure  to  heat 
in  a  rarified  and  ill- ventilated  atmosphere, 
together  with  anything  which  prevents  the 
proper  amount  of  rest  and  sleep  being 
taken.  It  has  been  observed  that  people 
of  intemperate  habits  are  much  more  likely 
to  be  attacked  than  others,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved by  the  best  authorities,  that  spirit 
rations  ought  entirely  to  bo  discontinued 
in  India,  and  something  else  substituted 
more  suitable  to  the  climate,  and  more 
suitable  in  every  way  fur  the  moral  and 
db3'sical  well-being  of  the  young  soldier. 
TImmo  whose  general  health  is  not  good 


exercise  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  are 
good  preventive  measures.  Flannel  should 
be  worn  next  the  skin,  to  prevent  sudden 
chills,  and  the  dress  should  be  of  a  colour 
that  does  not  readily  absorb  heat. 

The  affection  comes  on  so  insidiously, 
that  it  is  often  very  difficult  td  say  at  the 
outset  whether  the  patient  is  the  subject  of 
sunstroke  or  not  Headache  is  common, 
but  not  always  present,  while  there  is 
almost  always  a  certain  amount  of  giddi- 
ness. The  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  and  there 
is  marked  prostration  of  strength.  The 
pulse  is  quick,  and  sometimes  full,  but 
is  more  frequently  so  thin  and  feeble  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  felt  by  the  finger.  The 
bowels  are  confined,  and  the  urine  so 
copious,  that  the  patient  has  frequent  calls 
to  make  water.  After  these  symptoms 
have  continued  for  some  time,  the  breath- 
ing becomes  rapid,  the  action  of  the  heart 
tumultuous,  and  the  patient  may  become 
suddenly,  or,  in  some  cases,  gradually  in- 
sensible. In  this  state  the  eyes  are  blood- 
shut,  with  contracted  pupils,  the  face  is 
pallid,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  very 
hot  and  dry.  Convulsions  not  unfrequently 
occur  about  this  period  of  the  disease,  the 
patient  soon  passing,  however,  into  com- 
plete stupor,  in  which  he  dies.  The 
approach  of  death  is  heralded  by  inter- 
mittent pulse,  irregular  breathing,  and  just 
before  death,  by  dilatation  of  the  con- 
tracted pupils.  Patients  who  recover  are 
apt  to  be  troubled  bj  some  affection  of  the 
nervous  system,  either  in  the  form  of 
temporary  paralysis,  convulsions,  or  some 
form  of  insanity  more  or  less  severe. 

The  greatest  variability  exists  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  disease/  In  some  cases, 
where  numbers  of  our  troops  were  attacked, 
death  took  place  generally  in  two  or  three 
hours  after  the  attack,  while,  in  other 
cases,  a  Ion|;er  interval  elapses. 

An  examination  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
centres  after  death  does  not  throw  much 
light  upon  the  nature  of  this  affection, 
seeing  that  the  condition  of  these  parts  has 
been  found  to  be  very  different  in  cases 
affected  by  the  same  symptoms.  Conges- 
tion of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  or 
effusion  of  serum  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
are  the  true  morbid  phenomena  most  fre- 
quently met  with. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  it  is  to 
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be  mzMmberad  that,  as  the  patienti  utaally 
die  quite  worn  on^  all  depretnng  leme- 
dies  are  to  be  avoided;  hence  nothing  could 
be  more  insane  than  to  let  Uood  m  this 
affection.  If  the  patient  will  bear  it,  the 
cold  douche  should  be  applied  to  the  head, 
neck,  and  chest ;  if  not,  these  parts  should 
be  sponged  and  bathed  with  cold  water  and 
vinegar.  The  hair  should  at  once  be  cut 
short,  a  blister  applied  to  the  nane  of  the 
neck,  or  blistering  fluid  pencilled  over  it. 
Mustard  poultices  should  be  applied  to  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  and  an  injection  given, 
containing  two  tablespoonfuls  of  turpen- 
tine, with  the  same  quantity  of  castor  oil 
in  a  pint  of  grueL  Good  strong  tea  given 
frequently,  with  brandy  and  ammonia, 
according  to  the  state  of  depression,  are  the 
remedies  on  which  most  reliance  is  to  be 
placed,  and  if  the  patient  is  unable  to 
swallow,  these  may  be  given  by  means  of 
clysters. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  sunstroke  is 
rare  in  mid  ocean,  though  it  occurs  fre- 
quently in  a  narrow  sea;  it  is  rare  also  at 
great  elevations,*  and  this  is  probably 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that 
although  the  effect  of  the  sun*s  rays  is 
greater  in  such  situations  than  elsewhere, 
yet  the  temperature  is  not  correspondingly 
high.  The  occurrence  of  sunstroke  has 
been  ascribed  by  Drs  Crawford  and 
Barclay,  to  the  effect  of  an  atmosphere 
highly  charged  with  electricity.  The 
thermometer  nas  been  noted  at  96^  to  120<' 
Fahr.  in  the  shade,  in  the  parts  where  sun- 
stroke prevailed,  such  as  Central  India, 
Scinde,  the  Ponjaub,  and  the  Coromandel 
Coast.  Dr  Livingstone  states  that  sun- 
stroke is  unknown  in  Africa  in  the  interior. 

Isolated  cases  occur  in  this  country 
daring  the  heat  of  summer,  but  they  are 
generally  met  with  in  those  who  have  been 
much  exposed  to  depressing  causes  of 
other  kinds.  Intemperate  persons,  those 
who  are  recoveriog  from  illness,  or  those 
of  a  weak  and  excitable  nervous  tempera- 
ment, are  most  likely  to  be  attacked. 

SWING  SPLINT  FOR  FRACTURED 
LEG. — Should  a  person  break  a  leg — that 
is,  fracture  the  bone  between  the  knee  and 
ankle — in  any  ordinary  situation,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  there  would  be  immediate 
requisition  for  the  attendance  of  a  regular 
surgeon,  and  that  the  accident  would  be 
treated  by  him  in  his  own  mode.  But 
limbs  may  be  broken  far  away  from  skilled 
assistance;  and  it  is  in  such  cases  that 
the  swing  mode  of  treatment  becomes  the 
most  valuable  to  the  sufferer,  and  the  most 
easy  to  the  unprofessional  attendant.  The 
principle  of  the  swing  splint  is  a  semi- 
circular receptacle  for  the  limb,  propor- 
tioned of  course  to  its  sise,  which  can  be 
swung  by  means  of  bands  of  any  sort  to  a 
cradle  or  jEramewock,  of  which  fig.  ▲  may 


be  taken  a  sample;  a  Mug  a  board  to 
which  are  fixed 'the  iron  rods;  &,  aeroos 
which  runs  the  piece  of  iron  or  wood,  e; 
this  forming  a  support  from  which  tho 
splint,  ^g.  B,  oontaining  the  leg,  is  bong. 


Of  course,  this  framework,  fig.  a,  may  bt 
made  of  any  material  that  may  be  at  hand, 
such  as  green  wood,  or  any  other  of  which 
an  ordinarily  suggestive  mind  ntiay  avail 
itself.  Likewise,  the  splint  for  the  hmh, 
fig.  B,  a,  may  be  formea  of  rough  slats  i 
wood  tacked  together,  or  of  a  piece  of  baik, 
or,  indeed,  of  any  sufficiently  firm  material 
that  can  be  formed  into  the  splint,  and  be 
strong  enough  to  bear  a  support  for  the  foo^ 


fig.  B.  b.  This  receptacle  for  the  limb 
could  be  cushioned  with  dried  leaves,  mosi, 
grass,  or  any  soft  material,  and  sluog 
in  its  cradle,  a,  with  pieces  of  con, 
if  nothing  better  presented  itselt  Tbe 
apparatus  being  ready,  the  fractured  limb 
suould  first  be  arranged  as  straightly  sod 
comfortably  as  possible  in  its  splint,  fig- B,(it 
and  should  then  be  slung  in  the  oradle  ia 
the  mode  and  position  most  con^ortM 
to  the  patient  It  is  scarcely  requisite  to 
point  out,  even  to  the  unprofessional  per- 
son, how  groat  must  be  the  comfort  asd 
ease  to  a  sufferer  from  fiactured  leg  to 
have  the  injured  limb  placed  in  i^paratitf 
which  yields  to  every  movement  like  a 
well-springed  carriage,  even  ^onld  the 
limb  not  be  set  in  quite  the  best  surgicil 
mode.  It  does  happen  that  sufferers  mn 
such  accidents  have  to  be  taken  long^  dif- 
tances  before  they  can  reach  profeMioDil 
aid.  In  such  cases  the  swing  splint,  cob* 
structed  by  some  intelligent  person,  npoo 
the  principles  above  enonciateds  will  be 
found  of  much  value. 

To  recapitulate. — The  principles  of  tbo 
apparatus  are : — A  aemi-ciroular  receptacle 
for  the  limb,  padded  with  some  soft  mate* 
rial ;  a  support  for  the  foot,  also  padded; 
a  cradle  as  above  described,  and  swing 
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rapports— cords  or  such  like — by  which 
the  splint  is  swung  from  the  cross-bar  of 
the  cndle,  see  fSe.  ▲,  b  :  a  cavity  formed  or 
cnt  ont  of  the  splint  where  the  neel  rests. 
TRICHINAE.— "Thb  New  Disease." 
—The  occurrence  of  some  of  the  most 
dreadfiil  accidents  that  have  happened 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  small  microscopic  worm 
m  the  mnscles  or  flesh  of  certain  animals 
used  in  human  food,  has  lately  directed 
mnch  attention  to  the  above  subject,  so 
much  so  that  the  word  trichinae  has 
become  a  sound  of  terror  to  many  ears. 

There  is  litt)e  room  for  doubt  that  cases 
of  poisoning  by  means  of  these  worms  have 
taken  place  more  or  less  frequently  in 
times  past,  and  that,  not  being  understood 
by  medical  men  or  by  the  public,  they 
haTe  been  called  "anomalous  or  extra- 
ordinary cases.'*  In  some  instances,  also, 
the  effects  have  probably  been  ascribed  to 
poisoning  from  diseased  meat;  but  the 
exact  nature  of  the  disease  not  being  sur- 
mised, it  has  been  vaguely  ascribed  to  a 
"septic  poison."  The  well-known  cases 
of  sausage  poisoning,  occurring  so  fre- 
quently on  the  continent,  especially  in 
various  parts  of  Germany,  were  invanably 
attributed  to  this  cause,  though  recent 
observations  render  it  extremely  probable 
that  they  were  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
small  trichina  worm  in  the  meat  of  which 
the  sausages  were  made,  and  which  were 
not  thoroughly  cooked  so  as  to  destroy  the 
parasite. 

Lately  a  most  terrible  tragedy,  caused 
by  the  above-named  worm,  occurred  in  a 
small  town  in  Germany,  and  gave  rise  to 
a  general  feeling  of  alarm  throughout  the 
country,  which  spread  in  some  degree  to  the 
rest  of  Europe,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  of 
the  civilisea  world.  Upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred people  sat  down  to  a  public  banquet, 
and  of  these,  no  less  than  eighty  died 
within  a  few  days,  and  several  more  were 
severely  and  daneerously  ill,  owing  to 
their  having  partScen  of  a  sausage  con- 
taining pork,  which  was  ascertained,  by 
microscopic  examination,  to  be  literally 
swarming  with  these  minute  worms. 

The  worm  is  called  the  Trichina  spiralis, 
from  its  spiral  form,  being  generallv  found 
colled  up  m  the  muscles  in  a  cork-screw 
shape.  It  can  be  distinctly  seen  by  a 
microscope  of  low  magnifying  power ;  and, 
indeed,  in  certain  states  it  can  be  seen  by 
Uie  naked  eye  as  a  minute  speck  studding 
the  surface  of  the  muscle  containing  it 
When  the  worms  are  taken  into  the 
human  stomach,  they  pierce  through  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  or  intestines  in  their 
endeavours  to  find  their  way  to  the 
muscles,  their  natural  habitat ;  and  it  may 
be  easily  imagined  that  their  presence 
gives  rise  to  symptoms  of  the  most  alarm- 


ing nature,  indicating  not  Qnfreqosntly 
inflammation  of  internal  organs,  which 
often  ends  fatally. 

If  the  patient  is  enabled  to  survive  this 
part  of  the  process — viz.,  the  boring 
through  the  stomach  and  bowels — ths 
worms  become  embedded  or  encapsuled 
in  his  muscles,  and  either  give  rise  to 
severe  symptoms  from  their  presence  there, 
or  else  remain  quietly  at  rest,  causing  no 
other  distuibance,  perhi^,  than  pains, 
cramp  in  the  muscles,  &e. 

Many  remedies  have  been  proposed  for 
patients  affected  with  the  trichina  disease ; 
but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  any  of  them 
have  had  any  effect  whatever.  Certainly 
any  cases  suspected  to  be  of  such  a  nature 
ought  at  once  to  be  submitted  to  a  medical 
man. 

It  becomes  an  important  question  what 
steps  ought  to  be  taken  for  the  prevention 
of  such  tragical  occurrences  as  that  men- 
tioned  above.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvi- 
ously necessary  to  guard  against  the  feed- 
ing of  animals,  such  as  pigs  (which  are  the 
most  frequently  afiected),  with  the  flesh  or 
intestines,  &c,  of  any  animals  likely  to 
have  trichinae. 

Secondly,  it  is  imperatively  necessary 
that  there  should  be  Government  inspec- 
tors of  meat  appointed  in  all  large  towns, 
with  powers  to  inspect  meat  offered  for 
sale  throughout  the  country  generally. 

Lastly,  the  greatest  care  ought  to  be 
exercised  in  the  cooking  of  meat  of  all 
kinds,  but  especially  of  pork. 

The  following  results  are  jpven  of  some 
experiments  on  this  subject  by  Professor 
Virchow  of  Beriin  : — 

(1.)  Trichinae  are  destroyed  by  the 
thorough  salting  of  meat  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  afterwards  subjecting  the  sau- 
sages made  from  it  to  twenty-four  hours' 
"  Ao<  smoking.** 

(2.)  They  were,  however,  not  destroyed 
bv  a  three  days*  "  cold  smoking  ;'*  and  it 
also  appears  that,  when  meat  is  boiled, 
they  are  not  killed. 

(3.)  The  trichina  appears  to  be  destroyed 
in  "cold  smoked*'  sausages  which  have 
been  preserved  for  a  considerable  time; 
but  this  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

It  will  appear,  from  what  has  been 
already  said,  that  this  is  a  matter  which 
not  only  the  police  but  the  public  gener- 
ally, and,  in  fact,  each  private  individual 
for  himself,  should  guard  against,  seeing 
that  we  do  not  know  how  soon  accidents 
similar  to  the  one  above  related  might  take 
place  anvwhere.  No  subject  of  the  present 
day,  perhaps,  has  assumed  a  greater  im- 
portance than  the  occurrence  of  parasitic 
diseases;  and  we  may  confidently  hope, 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  causes,  and  of 
the  means  of  cure,  and,  still  better,  of  pre- 
vention, will  be  every  day  ii 
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which  ue  not 

An  instrumeiit  shoald  be  uied  which  mag- 
niSes  50  dtameten.  Tbe  part  of  the 
muscle  next  the  tendon  ia  8aid  to  be  moat 
otien  inhabited  by  the  Trichiaae. 

Tbo  rulloving  Sgure,  hoia  Dr  Aitkeu'a 
"  Practice  of  Medicine,"  shows  the  trichina 
lying  coiled  up  in  hia  cyst  in  the  musule  ; 
Bad  the  next  shows  him  partially  □iicoiled, 
removed  from  the  cyit  and  magaiGed  : — 


Quitu  recently  a  spirited  diacusBion  has 
takcu  place  aa  tu  whom  belongs  the  merii 
of  tha  discovery  of  Trichinae  iu  the  humac 
bDdy.  Dr  Cobbold,  who  is  a  f^at  autho 
rity  on  such  subjects,  baa  altemjited  tu 
deprive  our  countrymen  of  the  merit  of  the 
discovery  of  Tricbinous  disease.  On  thi 
Olher  hand,  the  curator  ol  Goy's  Uuseuu 
in  London  states,  that  tbe  oldest  specimei 
in  eiisteuce  is  now  in  his  custody — iLa 
the  first  observations  wen  made  by  ou 
ODUutryman,  Hittou,  and  subsequently  by 
Ptofesior  Uwen,  aud  be  corroborates  this 
statement  by  tbe  reference  to  the  mono- 
graph of  Lcuckart,  the  highest  authority  on 
the  subject.  Leuckart  alao  states  that  it  has 
been  asserted  that  hia  couuti^man,  Tied 
mauD,  had  already  made  tbe  discovery,  be- 
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,     ts  of  the  body  ;  but  these,  he 
sa^s,  had  no  resemblance  whatever  t      ' 
tncbiuae,  and  therefore  the  asserti..   . 
altogether  inoorreot.    It    il  well   known 
that  in  tnauy  Torious  tissQM  of  tbe  body 
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calcareous  or  chalky  ooneretioas  of  variom 
sizes  are  to  be  foDnd,  and  have  been  fonud 
by  observers  iu  all  countries,  so  that  it  will 
be  seen  that,  on  luch  a  Bimsy  ronndation 
as  this,  the  credit  of  prior  discovery  might 
be  taken  from  oar  countrymen,  not  only  by 
srmaos,  bnt  by  writers  upon  Uia  snbject 
any  other  cooDtry. 

WATEK,  CoNTuiiNATioH  or,  BT  Sawao^ 

3. — The  parity  of  the  water  sopply  to  our 

rge  towns  is  one  of  the  moat  imporlaDt 

lints  to  be  considered  in  a  hygienic  point 

view.    But  it  not  unfreqnently  happeus 

that,  although  the  general  supply  of  watv 

to  a  town  may  be  of  pretty  good  qiulity. 

certain  parti  of  the  town  are  supplied  by 

local  spriuga  or  wella.    Now,  these  wel^ 

boiog  situated  for  the  most  part  ia  pOfM- 

lous  neigh bonrbood*.  the  water  ia  roadtfed 

impure  by  soakage  from  drains,  caaspita, 

dittigbeaps,    sewera,   graveyards,   &a,  or 

from   the  outleca  of  all  maaoeT  of  trade 

refuse.      As  a  conaequetice,   tbe  iuhabi- 

lants  are  liable  to  sufTerfromdiaiThcBaBDd 

dysentery,  and  such  places  are  always  mote 

iir  less  the  fostciiug  soorcea  of  typhoid 

fever,  or  cholera. 

As  a  matter  of  coarae  all  sach  wdls 
should  be  doua  away  with,  and  the  inhatu- 
lanu  should  avail  themselves  of  the  ordi- 
nary water  supply,  if  it  be  derived  Etwn'a 
good  and  pore  source. 

Dr  Gairdner,  in  a  memorandum  on  Dt 
Anderson's  leport  of  the  stkte  of  the  wa;<r 
in  the  twelve  wells  in  Glasgow,  observes 
that  the  produce  of  two  of  the  wont  welii 
is  highly  relished  by  drinkers.  "Xos.  9 
and  10  must  be  condemaed  without  nse^ 
vation.  In  tbe  case  of  the  BridgelOD 
Well,  indeed,  it  is  perfectly  obcioua  that 
tlie  water  ia  within  the  range  of  aoakage 
of  a  great  quantity  of  stable  manmre,  at 
well  as  of  a  privy  lu  the  immediate  nei^- 
bourbood.  Yet,  althoogh  these  facts  an 
quite  notorious,  or  at  all  events  can  b< 
ascertained  without  much  difficulty,  thoy 
do  not  hinder  the  water  ot  this  wet)  from 
being  extremely  popular,  mud  I  am  toU 
that  an  attempt  to  remove  Che  well  some 
years  ago  was  strongly  reaiated,  Probablj 
the  peculiar  flavouring  of  the  water 
comes,  by  long  habit,  tol>e  rather  reliahed 
than  otherwise ;  and  I  do  not  donbl  thai 
some  cf  the  drinkers  consider  this  pumpsl 
suijerior  to  Loch  £atrine." 

Tbe  following  table,  taken  Irom  Sr 
Parkes'  work  ou  Practical  Uyciene,  shon 
the  amount  of  organic  matters  or  impui> 
ties  in  different  kiuda  of  water.  It  wilt  hi 
seen,  from  a  consideration  of  it,  how  very 
successful  tbe  people  of  Glasgow  have  beu 
in  their  praiseworthy  attempt  to  obtain 
pure  water  from  LochHalrinei  and,  on  thi 
othar^band,  how  very  impure  and  oUeri/ 
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WINE. — Although  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr  Gladstone  for  the  late  reduction  in  tlie 
rate  of  duty  on  wine,  still  the  fact  remains 
that  our  old-fashioned  wines,  Port  and 
Sherry,  are  very  expensive,  and  the  terms 
upon  which  they  are  exported  from  Spain 
and  Portugal  aie  practically  as  high  as  ever. 
It  is  impossible  to  obtain  these  wines  of  a 
genuine  quality,  except  at  a  very  hiffh 
price,  and  it  is  well-known  to  those  who 
are  instructed  on  such  subjects,  that  the 
miserable  compounds  often  sold  iu  this 
country  under  the  name  of  Port  and  Sherry 
are  advertised  at  a  figure  far  below  that  at 
which  they  can  be  bought  pure  and  genuine 
in  their  native  country.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  majoritv  of  these  are  "Ilauburg 
Ports  and  Sherries,"  Uiat  is  wines,  or 
rather  compounds  or  mixtures,  for  they  do 
not  deserve  the  name  of  wines,  adulterated 
to  a  large  extent  with  proof  spiiit.  Very 
little  of  this  so-called  Port  Wine,  which  is 
consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  im- 
ported froii.  any  wine-growing  country  ;  it 
IS  merely  a  compound  made  up  largely  of 
alcohol,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  British  con- 
sumer, coloured  with  a  preparation  of  elder 


berries,  and  a  small  amount  of  grape  juice, 
but  i>erfectly  innocent  of  the  genuine 
qualities  of  the  juice  of  Uie  grape  of  Oporto. 
Sherry  (the  so-called)  is  made  up  of 
various  kinds  of  wines,  so  mixed,  and  in- 
corporated, and  evaporated,  to  increase 
their  strength,  that  tneir  original  flavour 
is  quite  lost.  Brand v  or  spirit  is  laigely 
added;  a  proper  colour  is  obtained  by 
means  of  burnt  sugar,  and  finally,  a  com- 
pound fiery  and  heady  enough  to  suit  the 
Euglish  market  and  the  English  taste  is 
produced.  Mr  Shaw,  in  his  work  on  Wine, 
the  Vine,  nnd  the  C<;llar,  thus  speaks  of 
the  way  in  which  spirit  is  added  to  Sherry 
in  Spain : — 

"  One  can  no  more  drink,  in  Spain,  the 
Sherry  usually  consumed  in  England,  than 
they  can,  in  Oporto,  the  usual  English 
Port.  About  six  gallons  of  spirits  are  put 
into  a  butt  of  Sherry  after  fermentation, 
and  generally  about  four  gallons  more  pre- 
vious to  its  being  shipp^.  It  is  almost 
^uite  pale  at  first.  The  very  dark  brown 
is  maae  at  St  Lucar  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— Twenty  or  thirty  gallons  of  must 
(unfermented  juice)  are  put  into  an  earthen 
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Tessel,  and  heated  until  not  more  than  a 
fifth  part  remains,  when  it  looks  and  tastes 
like  treacle.  This  is  tamed  into  a  cask 
containing  more  most,  which  causes  it  to 
ferment,  and  the  result  is  a  very  ftiU  lus- 
cious wine,  which,  if  originally  good,  be- 
comes after  many  years  iuTaluable  for 
giving  softness,  ricbuess,  and  colour  to 
others.  Larg^  quantities  of  this  product, 
when  new,  are  used  to  colour,  and  to  cover 
the  harsh  thinness  of  poor  qualities.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  it  is  called  '  the  Doctor  ;* 
and  many  a  butt  that  comes  to  England,  to 
be  sold  as  *  curious  old  brown '  at  an  im- 
mense price,  has  to  thank  the  old  boiled 
mosto  stocks  for  its  character." 

Now,  the  above  description  may  appear 
very  bad  to  those  who  flatter  themselves 
that  tbey  have  been  in  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing pure  Sherry,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  much  of  the  so-called  Sherry  has  no 
Sherry  in  its  composition  at  all,  and  is 
merely  spirits  altered  and  flavoured,  so  as 
to  give  it  a  resemblance  to  what  is  so  uni- 
versally used  in  England  under  the  name. 

The  consequence  of  drinking  wine  into 
which  this  large  quantity  of  alcohol  enters 
is  marked  indisposition  and  depression — 
"reaction  '*  next  day,  if  any  quantity  be 
consumed.  Such  wines,  even  the  best  of 
them,  roust  be  looked  upon  as  liqueurs,  and 
they  are  practically  used  as  such.  Wine 
is  not  meant  to  be  sipped  but  to  be  drank, 
and  it  is  needless  to  remark  that  should 
the  wines  above  described  be  "  drank,'* 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  the  result 
would  be,  with  most  persons,  subsequent 
headache,  depression,  and  indigestion. 
This  result  would  not  follow  indulgence  in 
a  similar  quantity  of  pure  wine,  the  action 
of  which  is  to  rtsstore  to  comfort,  cheer- 
fulness, and  activity  of  body  and  mind  those 
who  are  worn  out  by  bodily  or  mental  toil 
as  well  as  to  promote  appetite  and  digestion. 

Dr  Druitt,  of  London,  has  published  an 
admirable  treatise  (the  substance  of  which 
appeared  originally  in  the  columns  of  the 
Medical  Time$  and  Gazette)  upon  the  cheap 
wines  of  France,  Greece,  and  Hungary. 
We  confideutlv  recommend  this  little  work 
to  all  those  who  wish  to  think  independ- 
ently upon  the  subject,  to  escape  from  the 
thraldom  of  custom,  prejudice,  and  acquired 
taste,  to  find  out  for  themselves  how  to 
tell  good  wine,  and  to  contrast  the  advan- 
tages oflcred  by  cheap  pure  wines  over 
those  which  are  adulterated  and  expensive. 

Dr  Druitt  gives,  amongst  others,  two 
simple  and  practical  tests  to  be  employed 
in  the  tasting  of  wine,  even  by  those  who 
are  neither  wine  merchants  nor  professional 
connoisseurs,  he  says — 

"In  the  first  place,  in  drinking  a  good 
large  sip  of  the  wine,  does  it  primd  facie 
strike  us  as  being  one  liquid,  or  a  compoimd 
of  many  ?    Wine  shoula  have  an  absolute 


vniJty;  it  should  taste  ••  oneirliole.  Trntt 
we  may  distinguish  vaiioos  properties  on 
reflection,  but  they  should  be  ee  pertt  of  a 
whole,  and  not  as  independent  units  mixed 
together.  But  bad  wine  reeemUes  a  Uaek 
draught ;  here  a  something  sweet  meets  one 
part  of  oar  gustatory  organs,  then  some- 
thing soar,  there  something  fraity,  or 
bitter,  or  hot,  or  harsh,  just  me  if  hdf-a- 
doiea  iil-falended  liquids  came  out  of  one 
bottle. 

"  2.  Wise  should  have  a  certain  geae- 
Tosity  of  taste ;  unless  spirit  could  he  ex- 
tracted by  distillation,  it  would  not  be 
wine;  bnt  there  should  be  no  asieli  mr 
taste  of  added  and  ill-combiDed  spirits^  asr 
that  heat  aboot  the  throat  which  they 
cause." 

Dr  Druitt  strongly  advocates  the  use  of 
well  selected  cheap  pare  wines,  sooh  as 
those  of  Greece  ana  Hungary,  not  only  ss 
restorative,  but  as  tonic  beverages.  He 
also  advises  that  they  should  be  given  to 
weakly  and  delicate  children,  and  to  chil- 
dren who  require  stimulating  treatment 
during  the  course  of  acute  diseaee,  in  ne- 
ference  to  Port  and  Sherry.  An  able  wnter 
in  "All  the  Tear  Kound,'*  for  Jane  24, 
1B65,  in  reviewing  Dr  Droit^s  book, 
says: — 

"It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  cheap 
wines  now  coming  into  common  use  are 
not  cheap  by  reason  of  inferiority.    Tbey 
are  actuallv  superior,  not  onl^  as  pore 
wines,  but  lot  intrinsic  commercial  worth  of 
material,  to  many  Porte  and  Sherries  sold 
at  twice  their  price.     We  export  raw  spirit 
to  re-import  a  considerable  uurt  of  it  from 
Portug^  and  Hamburg  as  Port  and  other 
wine.    A  fifth  part  of  even  a  good  bottle  of 
Port  oonsi&te  of  proof  spirit,  coating  at  the 
rate  of  about  three-£srthing8  a  bottle ;  for 
the  Portuguese  buy  the  spirit  they  sMid 
back  to  us  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  the 
proof  gallon,  taking  in  one  year  a  miUioa 
and  a  half  of  gallons  of  spirite,  aad  Bending 
us  back  three-and-half  million  gallons  a 
their  wine.     In  all  pare  wines  the  natoial 
proportion  of  proof  spirit  is  osoally  finom 
eighteen  to  twenty-two  per  cenL;  oiov 
contain  eighteen;  some  reach  twenty-five 
or  even  twenty-seven ;  and,  in  rare  caaet, 
the  proportion  of  ]^nof  spirit  may  even  be 
thirty  per  cent,    rort  wine  that  has  not 
been  brandied  for  the  English  market  con- 
tains   twenty-three-and-a-half    per   ceoL 
Port  wine,  as  we  get  it,  contains  thirty-fifs 
or  even  forty-five  ner  cent,  of  spirit,  that 
will  only  blend  in  navour  with  the  natunl 
wine  after  the  costly  process  of  long  keep- 
ing, although  one  of  ite  uses  is  to  thnHV 
down  the  fermentable  extractive,  and  giis 
to  the  wine  at  onoe  the  appearance,  with- 
out the  flavour,  of  'tawny  eld  Port'    Thtf 
sort  of  old  Port  is  osaally  said  to  have  bees 
long  in  wood,  lest  peopb  ahoald  look  too 
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earioMlj  fli  Um  oorii,  or  atak  in  the  bottle 
for  tbe  oraet  of  taitarie  eoid  which  m 
depoeited  in  oovne  of  time,  and  leoTOS  the 
wme  mellower  for  its  ebeence.  Since  the 
Tine  dieeeeey  redlr  sood  Ports  end  Sherries 
fasTe  almost  doabfea  in  price ;  and  at  prices 
below  AY%t  six,  or  seren  shillings  a  bottle 
tfiey  are  factitions  wines,  incomparably 
worse  than  many  a  |rare  wine  of  tVance, 
Hnngary,  Anstria,  or  Ghneeoe,  of  which  a 
dwioe  quality  is  to  be  had  for  half  the 
moii^. 

"  ¥or  poor  hard-workinf  |>eople  who  lead 
in-door  ttTes,^teaehers,  milUners,  dress- 
makers.— to  whom  OTen  good  beer  (the 
best  cheap  drink  for  healthy  folks  who  take 
active  out-door  exercise)  is  indigestible, 
there  is  food  and  mediciue  in  a  small  dose 
of  light  pare  wine.  The  white  nervous 
tongue  of  the  sickly  dressmaker,  who 
thirsts  for  tea  that  weakens  further  the 
deficient  appetite,  if  she  took  in  place  of  tea 
a  little  eheap  pure  Bordeaux  wine,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  would  recover 
healthy  colour  as  her  stomach  regained 
tone  and  appetite,  and  her  blood  flowed  in 
healthier  current.  It  would  be  well  for  the 
town  child  between  seven  and  ten  years 
old,  who  flags  in  appetite,  and  is  dainty 
with  his  meat,  as  children  are  allowed  to 
flag  in  nurseries  from  which  no  comfort 
need  be  excluded,  if  the  doctor's  order 
answered  to  Dr  Druitt*8  suggestion  in  such 
case..  *  Give  some  kind  of  light,  clean  tast- 
ing, sub-acid  wine — Rhine  Bordeaux, 
Chablis,  or  some  of  the  clean,  drv  wine  of 
Greece  and  Hungary ;  let  this  be  sipped 
freely  at  dinner,  and  then  look  to  your 
mutton.*' 

It  is,  perhaps,  fair  to  state  that  the 
author  is  assured  by  wine  merchants  that 
there  is  a  larse  quantity  of  inferior  Port 
wine  brought  irom  districts,  both  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  where  the  higher  class  wiucs 
cannot  be  made,  and  that  this  Port  con- 
stitntes  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
cheap  wine  now  largely  used  iu  hospitals, 
and  in  Poor-law  districts.  It  certainly 
seems  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  given  in  ordinary  cases,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly superior  to  much  of  the  wine 
sold  as  genume  Oporto  Port  at  the  usual 
high  prices.  The  faith  reposed  by  the  poor 
in  the  virtues  of  "  Real  Port,*'  will  for  long 
make  it  difiicult  to  satisfy  them  with 
lighter  wines,  such  as  those  of  France, 
Greece,  Hungary,  &c. 

One  of  the  great  advantsffes  of  the  Greek 
and  HunKsriau  wiues  is,  that  they  can  be 
taken  with  benefit  by  those  whose  sedentary 
occupations  and  want  of  exercise  prohibit 
them  from  the  use  of  beer,  while  their  cheap- 
ness (the  price  of  the  Greek  wines  raneing 
from  Is  4d  to  2s  6d  a  bottle)  puts  them 
within  the  reach  of  those  who  cannot  afibrd 
to  drink  first  class  Port  and  Sherry,  even  if 


they  oonld  get  them  for  money.  Hm  Greek 
and  Hungarian  wines  are  even  now  cheaper 
than  the  most  inferior  growths  of  the 
French  and  Rhenish  wines,  and,  of  course, 
if  they  become  as  generally  used  as  thev 
deserve  to  be,  the  price  would  be  macl 
lower  stilL  The  talented  and  well  known 
authoress,  Frederika  Bremer,  in  her  recent 
work  upon  Greece  and  its  Greeks,  thus 
describes  the  Island  of  Santorin  and  its 
wines:— 

'*  1  have  visited  a  great  wine  cellar  ex- 
cavated within  the  monntain,  and  have 
there  tasted  sixteen  or  eiffhteen  different 
sorts  of  wine,  all  prepared  from  the  grapes 
of  Santorin.  I  was  most  pleased  with  the 
'  wine  of  Bacchus,*  with  the  taste  of  nectar 
and  colour  of  liquid  gold ;  so  also  the  'wine 
of  Night,'  (St  £iie,}  which  is  colourless, 
and  has  obtained  that  name  from  the  fact 
of  the  vintage  taking  place  during  the 
night,  and  from  the  grapes  being  hidden 
under  the  leaves  of  the  vine,  and  not  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  by  which 
means  the  wine  is  not  coloured  by  it.  It 
has  an  agreeable  acid  flavour,  like  Rhine 
wine,  only  milder.  The  entire  island  is  a 
vineyard,  and  the  productiveness  of  its 
volcanic  soil  for  wine  has  attracted  thither 
a  population  which  is  now  too  large  for  the 
resources  of  the  island 

"We  ate  a  cheerful  dinner  at  the 
Dimarch's,  with  compliments  and  toasts, 
which  were  drunk  in  nine  different  kinds 
of  wine, — Bacchus  wine,  Santo  wine,  Night 
wine,  Callista  wine,  and  other  kinds, — all 
good,  but  the  wine  of  Bacchus,  nevertheless, 

the  best There  we  found  sent 

down  for  us  a  superabundance  of  good 
thin«, — grapes,  apricots,  figs,  and  Urge 
bottles  of  Callista  wine,  sweet,  red,  and 
thick,  almost  like  a  liqueur ^  and  which  is 
especially  refreshing  when  mixed  with 
water." 

When  one  first  essays  a  trial  of  the  newly 
introduced  Greek  and  Hungarian  wines, 
the  puzzle  is  in  the  embamu  de  richesses 
which  to  select,  and  for  those  who  reallj 
wish  to  test  them  fairly,  the  better  plan  is 
to  get  a  number  of  the  different  kinds  and 
go  over  them  fairly  in  the  wav  of  ordinary 
drinking,  keeping  notes.  Those  who  do 
so  will  not  find  tnat  it  is  always  the  most 
expensive  that  are  the  pleasantest.  If 
personal  experience  might  go  for  anything, 
the  writer  would  certainly  agree  with  what 
Miss  Bremer  says  regarding  the  "St  £lie,'* 
or  Wine  of  Night — iMsembTine  a  very  light 
dry  Sherry,  it  seems  a  pure  drinking  and 
most  wholesome  wine ;  in  strength  and 
body,  between  the  Sherry  and  the  light 
wines  of  France  and  the  Rhine.  The 
There  is  a  wine  of  somewhat  similar  char- 
acter, but  with  more  peculiarity  of  flavour, 
and  therefore  not  so  readily  taken  into 
favour  by  those  unaccnstomed  to  it.    The 
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same  reourk  appliei  to  Santorin.  «  red 
wine  approaching  Bargandy.  The  red 
H^inet,  also  of  a  Bargandj  character,  is 
liked  hy  most.  Another  red  wine,  but 
more  of  a  Claret,  the  Alderberger  Ofuer  is 
well  adapted  for  ordinary  drinkiDg,  and 
lied  KeflTesia  may  be  put  in  the  same  cate- 
n;ury.  It  is  said  to  be  much  liked  by,  and 
found  of  service  to  consumptive  patients, 
or  the  white  wines,  the  White  Hymet, 
White  Keffesia,  Patras,  and  Hungarian 
Chablis  are  all  good.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  out  of  place  here  to  go  over  the  whole 
long  list  of  Greek,  Hungarian,  and  other 
wines,  and  those  who  desure  more  informa- 
tion will   find  it  either   in  Dr  Druitt's 


"  Report  on  Gbeap  \^ui6y*  or  in  a  small 
pamphlet  published  by  Mr  Denman,  of 
Piccadilly.  The  anthor  has  mentioned 
only  those  of  which  he  can  speak  from 
personal  trial,  and  having  recommended 
them  somewhat  largely,  Imows  that  they 
agree  well  with  the  majority  of  people. 
He  quite  coincides  with  Dr  Druitt  in 
the  opinion  that,  when  these  wines  come  to 
be  better  known,  they  will  form  no  incon- 
siderable amount  of  the  wine  consumed  in 
Britain.  In  some  ways,  and  for  some 
persons,  in  the  colder  months  of  the  year, 
they  seem  preferable  to  the  lighter,  and 
certainly  more  acid  wines  of  Fnuice. 
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ON    THE    MANAGEMENT 


OF  THE 


SICK-ROOM. 


By  W.  ANDERSON,   M.D.,  L.E.C.S.,   Bdinbubqh. 


It  IB  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  mach  ignorance  prevails  in  this  ootintiy 
respecting  the  domestic  management  of  the  sick-room,  and  that  this  ignorance  is  chiefly 
displayed  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  sick-bed,  and  to  carry  out 
the  directions  of  the  medical  adviser.  It  is  believed  by  many  people  that,  like  the  poet^ 
the  nurse  must  be  bom,  not  made,  but  this  is  only  partially  true,  and  every-day  experi- 
ence is  teaching  us  that  much  can  be  done  towards  the  training  of  efficient  nurses  for 
the  use  of  private  families  who  may  require  their  services,  and  for  our  great  public  hos- 
pitals and  charities.  No  doubt  there  are  certain  qualities  of  mind  and  disposition* 
without  being  possessed  of  which,  no  woman  will  ever  become  a  nurse,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  women  who  may  be  made 
excellent  nurses,  and  yet  who  would  never  become  such  without  proper,  simple,  pre- 
liminary training.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  put  down  the  details  of  that  training  in 
bUck  and  white,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  training,  to  bear  any  good 
fruits  at  all,  must  be  essentially  a  practical  one,  that  is  to  say,  that,  in  our  opinioi^ 
every  woman  who  aspires  to  be  a  first-rate  nurse,  should  either  be  taught  under  a 
skilful  teacher,  or  should  cheerfully  apprentice  herself  for  a  short  time  to  some  institu- 
tion, where  good  nursing,  and  all  its  concomitants  are  systematically  taught.  If  it 
be  asked  what  inducement  is  there  to  make  any  one  undergo  so  much  arduous  and, 
perhaps,  repulsive  labour,  we  can  oqly  reply,  that  we  have  been  frequently  the 
witnesses  of  the  heart-rending  sorrow  exhibited  by  a  wife,  a  mother,  or  a  sister,  who 
have  found  too  late,  when  the  melancholy  occasion  required  it,  that  they  were  unable 
to  undertake  those  duties  which  were  required  of  them,  and  from  very  ignorance, 
were  obliged  to  hand  them  over,  it  may  be,  to  a  cold,  perhaps,  cruel  and  mercenary 
hireling.  Sanitary  knowledge,  and  especially  this  department  of  it,  is  making  immense 
strides,  and  acquiring  fresh  importance  every  day ;  and  it  is  matter  of  congratulation 
to  all  classes  of  the  community,  that  institutions  having  for  their  object  the  training  of 
skilfnl  nurses  are  becoming  more  frequent  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

CHOICE  OF  A  SICK-ROOM.  — With  regard  to  the  sick-room  itself,  it  seems 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  when  a  choice  can  be  made,  it  should  always  Ji>e  large, 
lofty,  quiet,  and  well-venMlated ;  and  these  remarks  apply  all  the  more  forcibly  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  patient  is  suffering  from  contagious  disease  of  any  kind — more 
especially  from  typhus  fever,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  or  from  any  injury  which  is 
complicated  by  having  a  large  discharging  surface,  or  which  may  be  foul,  putrid,  or 
even  gangrenous.  In  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  these  ends  cannot  always  be  attained; 
and  moreover,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  not  to  remove  a  patient  from  the  room  in  which 
he  'may  happen  to  be  at  the  time  of  his  illness,  or  which  may  be  most  convenient 
for  him  in  the  case  of  accident.  If  the  patient  must  be,  then,  in  a  small  room, 
this  great  disadvantage  must  be  compensated  for  by  attending,  in  every  possible 
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way,  to  the  yentilation,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  patient  himself,  for  those  who  are  in 
attendance  upon  him,  for  those  who  may  come  and  go,  and  for  those  who  lire  in  the 
immediate  neighbonrhood ;  because  such  small  rooms,  when  ill  ventilated,  become 
the  Joci  from  which  disease  spreads  upon  all  sides,  and,  in  yariouB  ways,  may  oTen- 
tually  lay  hold  upon  all  classes  of  the  community.  The  poor  in  many  places 
have  a  great  objection  to  open  windows;  but  it  may  be  asserted  that  there  is  no 
danger  whatever  in  opening  the  windows,  if  only  care  be  taken  to  avoid  draughts, 
and  the  occurrence  of  a  chill  upon  the  patient's  surface.  The  following  passage^ 
quoted  from  the  "  Lectures  on  the  Eruptive  Fevers,*"  by  Dr  George  Gregory  of  Londcn, 
shows  the  difference  of  practice  which  has  taken  place  in  this  respect,  as  compared 
with  that  of  former  times: — "What  think  you,"  he  says,  "of  a  prince  of  the  blood 
royal  of  Eogland  (John,  the  son  of  Edward  the  Second)  being  treated  for  small-pox  by 
being  put  into  a  bed  surrounded  with  red  hangings,  covered  with  red  blankets  and 
a  red  counterpane,  gargling  his  throat  with  mulberry  wine,  and  sucking  the  red  juice  of 
pomegranates?  Yet  this  was  the  boasted  prescription  of  John  of  Gaddesden,  who 
took  no  small  credit  to  himself  for  bringing  his  royal  patient  safely  through  the  dis^ 
ease."  Nowadays,  of  course,  we  think  it  very  absurd  to  treat  patients  with  infectious 
diseases  in  beds  with  any  curtains  at  all.  We  never  dream  of  increasing  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room,  as  was  formerly  done;  we  do  not  insist  upon  the  patient  being 
covered  with  any  more  blankets  than  he  chooses ;  and  we  certainly  are  not  so  cmel 
or  so  blind  as  to  refuse  abundance  of  cooling  drinks  to  the  parched  lips  suffering  from 
the  maddening  thirst  of  fever.  The  ventilation  is,  and  has  always  been,  a  difficult 
question.  In  plain  English,  how  are  we  to  ventilate  a  room  without  causing  draughts 
which  may  chill  the  patient,  and  cause  him  to  take  cold,  or  which  may  even  light  up 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  bronchitis,  or  some  other  evil,  in  those  who  are  already 
weakened  by  disease?  Are  wo  to  ventilate  by  means  of  the  window  or  windows, 
by  artificial  ventilators,  or  by  the  door  and  chimney  ?  All  experience  teaches  us  that 
every  sick-room  should  have  an  open  chimney,  and  further,  that  ventilation  can  be 
only  properly  effected  by  open  windows.  Some  open  them  from  the  top,  some  from 
the  bottom,  and  some  both  at  top  and  bottom,  allowing  the  air  to  escape  at  one  opening 
and  to  enter  at  the  other.  Now,  this  appears  a  very  simple  matter,  and  yet  surprising 
how  difficult  it  is  to  properly  ventilate  a  room,  and  still  more  a  ward,  iu  this  way, 
without  the  patients*  complaining  of  draughts  and  chills.  Again,  many  persons, 
especially  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  are  accustomed  every  night  in  their  lives,  to 
sleep  in  such  close  ill- ventilated  rooms,  surrounded,  it  may  be,  by  their  numerous 
families,  and  perhaps  a  few  lodgers  into  the  bargain,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  they  very  soon  catch  cold  when  suddenly  treated  for  the  first  time,  according  to  the 
modern  and  enlightened  notions — so  warmly  advocated  by  Miss  Nightingale — as  to 
open  windows  and  fresh  air.  The  writer  has  found,  after  many  trials,  that  the  least 
injurious  way  of  admitting  fresh  air  to  a  room,  by  the  ordinary  window  sash,  is  \a 
open  it  from  the  bottom  to  the  height  of  a  few  inches,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  wind,  weather,  &c.  A  wooden  board  is  then  to  be  placed  against  the 
lower  part  of  the  window,  to  prevent  the  wind  blowing  directly  into  the  apartment, 
and  in  this  way,  the  current  of  air  is  directed  upward,  and  diffused  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  room.  All  the  devices  at  present  in  use  for  artificial  ventilation,  are 
more  or  less  defective  and  imperfect,  and  have  generally  to  be  abandoned,  for  the 
simpler  sort  of  expedients  alluded  to.  The  chimney-board  or  soot*buard  should  never 
be  put  up,  because,  of  course,  when  the  window  is  closed,  the  room  is  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  the  chimney  for  ventilation.  In  cases  whe;^  'an  open  window  in  the 
room  cannot  be  borne,  it  is  often  desirable  to  ventilate  the  room  by  means  of  air 
transmitted  through  an  open  window  in  the  adjoining  room  or  in  the  staircase,  and 
here  an  open  chimney  is  more  than  ever  desirable. 
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In  Miss  Nightiogale's  "Notes  on  Nursing/*  the  following  excellent  practical  advice 
is  given  as  to  ventilation : — 

•'Always  air  your  room,  then,  from  the  outside  air  if  possible.  Windows  are  made 
to  open ;  doors  are  made  to  shut — a  truth  which  seems  extremely  difficult  of  appro- 
hensioD.  I  have  seen  a  careful  nurse  airing  her  patient's  room  through  the  door, 
near  to  which  were  two  gaslights  (each  of  which  consumes  as  much  air  as  eleven 
men,}  a  kitchen,  a  corridor,  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  consisted  of 
gas,  paint,  foul  air,  never  changed,  full  of  effluvia,  including  a  current  of  sewer  air 
from  an  ill-placed  sink,  ascending  in  a  continual  stream  by  a  well-staircase,  and 
discharging  themselves  constantly  into  the  patient's  room.  The  window  of  the  said 
room,lif  opened,  was  all  that  was  desirable  to  air  it.  Every  room  must  be  aired  from 
without — every  passage  from  without ;  but  the  fewer  passages  there  are  in  an  hospital 
the  better.*' 

"In  laying  down  the  principle  that  the  first  object  of  the  nurse  must  be,  to  keep 
the  air  breathed  by  her  patient  as  pure  as  the  air  without,  it  must  not'  be  forgotten 
that  everything  in  the  room  which  can  give  off  effluvia,  besides  the  patient,  evaporates 
itself  into  his  air,  and  it  follows,  that  there  ought  to  be  nothing  in  the  room  excepting 
him  which  can  give  off  effluvia  or  moisture.  Out  of  all  damp  towels,  &c.,  which 
becomes  dry  in  the  room,  the  damp,  of  course,  goes  into  the  patient's  air;  yet  this, 
'of  course,*  seems  as  little  thought  of  as  if  it  were  an  obsolete  fiction.  How  very 
seldom  you  see  a  nurse  who  acknowledges,  by  her  practice,  that  nothing  at  all  ought  to 
be  aired  in  the  patient's  room,  that  nothing  at  all  ought  to  be  cooked  at  the  patient's 
fire  !     Indeed,  the  arrangements  often  make  this  rule  impossible  to  observe." 

The  following  extract  is  so  extremely  apposite  to  the  subject,  that  its  introduction 
requires  no  apology : — 

"  We  know  very  well  that  among  the  general  external  causes  for  all  those  mischiefs, 
there  are  the  crowding  of  patients  into  too  limited  a  space ;  that  is,  into  spaces  where 
they  have  too  limited  a  supply  of  air,  uncleanliness — in  a  word,  if  I  might  sum  it 
quickly— dirt  of  all  kinds,  within  or  without ;  and  for  internal  conditions,  we  know 
very  well  that  those  patients  are  most  prone  to  them  who  are,  as  we  may  believe,  most 
unstable  in  their  composition — namely,  those  whose  tissues  are  disordered,  either  by 
defective  food,  or  by  intemperance,  or  by  excess  of  animal  food,  or  those  who  retain  in 
their  frames  too  large  a  quantity  of  refuse — matter  not  sufficiently  excreted — as  the 
gouty,  and,  above  all,  those  that  suffer  with  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidneys.  We 
know  well  enough  that  in  any  of  these  the  ordinary  consequences  of  a  surgical  opera- 
tion are  sufficient  to  bring  in  that  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  which  manifests  itself 
in  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  gangrene,  or  some  other  source  of  fatality.  But  my  impression 
is,  that  there  are  yet  some  other  causes  to  be  sought  for ;  for  where  even  we  may 
believe  that  all  these  are  absent,  yet  these  plagues  come  in.  For  example,  I  do  not 
know  that  we  can  assign  any  one  of  these  diseases  to  be  a  product  solely  of  hospital 
practice.  I  must  say  for  myself  that  I  have  never  seen  one  of  them  more  intense  or  more 
fatal  than  I  had  seen  it  in  single  cases,  amongst  the  best  and  most  well-ordered  houses 
of  the  metropolis;  certainly  not  one  that  I  could  mention  which  has  been  worse  in 
St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  than  I  have  seen  it  in  a  house,  in  a  room,  and  under  a 
charge,  with  which  I  could  find  no  distinct  fault.  It  may  be  said  that,  in  hospitals,  we 
can  never  altogether  exclude  the  sources  of  foulness  and  infection.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say,  I  am  only  prepared  to  doubt,  whether  they  may  not  exist  also  even  in  our  best 
houses;  whether  our  sanitary  arrangements  are  anywhere  so  perfect  as  to  shut  out  the 
sources  of  even  the  worst  form  of  zymotic  disease. 

"  I  can  only  suspect  that  there  are  yet  some  things  hidden.  I  cannot  yet  profess 
myself  prepared  to  believe  that  there  is  no  one  of  us  living  in  such  conditions  of 
external  health,  but  that  after  an  operation,  there  is  that  lying  at  his  bedside  which 
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will  breed  some  dire  calamity  to  him.  Bat  I  wonld  suggest  here,  not  only  to  hospital 
practitioners,  upon  whom,  most  unjustly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  whole  harden  of  pnxtf 
of  these  cases  has  been  hitherto  cast,  but  to  those  who  practise  also  in  private,  that  in 
every  case  where  one  of  these  diseases  occurs,  we  should  most  conscientiously  try,  and 
that  we  should  look  for  its  source  to  the  hospital  or  the  private  house,  or  the  practice 
should  be  brought  to  a  strict  trial — a  private  trial,  if  you  will — but  a  jnst  and  a  true 
trial  before  our  conscience ;  and  if  the  hospital,  or  the  house,  or  the  practice  be  found 
faulty,  let  it  be  condemned,  and  at  once  amended.  Another  point  I  would  suggest 
is,  that  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  study  these  things  in  their  worst  forms,  in  those 
in  which  they  are  deadly,  for  we  can  never  know  the  true  extent  of  a  mischief  if  we 
know  none  but  those  whom  it  kills.  If  a  patient  barely  escapes  with  his  life,  or  even 
in  the  process  after  an  operation  he  passes  through  any  peril,  even  of  the  least,  he 
may  indicate  as  great  a  necessity  for  amendment  of  the  conditions  in  which  he  has 
been  placed  as  if  he  had  died«  This  is  true  of  erysipelas ;  and  there  is  a  thing  to  be 
considered,  that,  seeing  how  vast  are  the  differences  between  the  best  and  worst  cases, 
it  may  be  quite  within  our  power  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  cases  that  do  occur  to  the 
condition  of  the  lowest  peril. 

"  If  I  look  back  to  the  records  of  the  many  trials  and  many  disappointments  I  have 
endured,  I  think  there  is  but  one  thing  that  I  have  ever  seen  have  such,  as  I  should 
call  fair  remedial  power,  over  pyaemia — that  is  a  profusion  of  fresh  air.  The  most 
remarkable  recoveries  from  pysemia — they  are  three — that  I  have  seen,  were  those  in 
which  the  patients  may  be  said  to  have  lain  day  and  night  in  the  wind.  They  lay 
with  the  wind  blowing  all  round  about  them  through  the  room.  They  so  lay,  that  I 
have  said  that  I  wished  they  could  hang  our  patients  in  beds  outside  of  the  hospital, 
rather  than  within  the  walls.**  * 

TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  SICK-ROOM.— In  many  diseases  of  the  chest,  as,  for 
instance,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  the  temperature  of  the  room  requires  to  be 
particularly  attended  to,  because  cold  air  not  only  increases  the  discomfort  of  the 
patient,  but  makes  the  cough  worse,  and  aggravates  the  disease.  Now  it  is  not  safe  to 
trust  to  our  own  feelings  as  a  guide  by  which  the  temperature  of  a  sick-room  can  be 
regulated:  therefore,  a  thermometer  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  fire  ought  to  be 
frequently  consulted,  and  the  temperature  should  be  kept  up  to  at  least  60  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  But  whilst  the  room  is  kept  warm,  the  bed>clothing  of  the  patient  most 
be  regulated  accordingly  (and  this  requires  particular  attention  in  the  case  of  children), 
since  it  would  be  extremely  injudicious  both  to  keep  the  room  warm  and  to  heap 
blankets  upon  the  patient.  Common  sense  will  teach  one  that,  in  those  diseases  io 
which  it  is  necessary  that  the  patient  should  breathe  a  warm  atmosphere,  a  cold 
room  with  abundance  of  bed-clothes  would  be  hurtful,  but  that  a  warm  air  and  a  com- 
paratively light  covering  to  the  bed,  are  what  is  required.  However  warm  the  room 
may  be,  or  appear  to  be,  the  patient  should  always  have  a  loose,  warm  dressing-gown 
at  hand,  to  be  put  on  when  he  leaves  bed,  so  that  persfMration  may  not  be  suddenly 
checked.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  attention  requires  to  be  paid,  first,  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  of  the  room,  and  secondly,  to  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  body  by 
appropriate  clothing.  As  a  general  rule,  it  must  be  remembered  that  infants  and  old 
persons  require  much  more  artificial  external  warmth  than  adults,  especially  when 
sick.  New-bom  children  are  said  to  require  a  temperature  of  firom  65  to  70  degneB 
Fahrenheit,  and  old  people  (with  few  exceptions)  are  said  to  require  a  siiU  hi^ier 
amount.  Healthy,  well-clad,  and  well-fed  adults  will  bear  a  degree  of  cold  &it  or 
ten  degrees  lower  without  any  inconvenience ;  while  some  people  seem  to  have  an 
extraordinary  power  of  adapting  themselves  to  different  temperatures.     It  is  probable 

•  Proft!«aor  F.  Paget 
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thaty  in  some  acute  diseases  of  a  febrile  character,  attended  by  great  heat  of  skin, 
a  low  temperature,  with  a  current  of  cooling  air  passing  over  the  body,  is  of  decided 
adrantage ;  and  this  would  seem  to  be  prored  by  the  fact  that  cases  of  fever  treated 
in  tents  during  great  epidemics  have  generally  done  well.  Most  medical  men  seem  to 
be  agreed  that  in  convalescence  from  all  kinds  of  diseases  there  is  great  susceptibility 
to,  and  intolerance  of  cold,  so  that  it  is  often  desirable  to  keep  a  convalescent  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  when  he  was  the  subject  of  acute  disease. 

As  to  the  different  methods  of  heating  the  sick-room,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  common  radiant  grate  with  an  open  chimney  is  by  far  the  best  and  healthiest. 

The  influence  exerted  upon  the  condition  of  a  patient  by  the  temperature  of  his  room, 
18  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  patients  have  been  brought  from  a  condition  of 
raving  and  delirium  into  a  calm  and  collected  state  merely  by  the  doctor's  ordering 
the  temperature  of  the  room  to  be  lowered  five  or  ten  degprees ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  violent  fits  of  coughing,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  have  been  at  once  relieved 
by  reversing  the  order. 

The  air  of  the  sick-room,  generally,  should  not  be  too  dry;  but  in  some  special 
instances  it  is  desirable  that  the  patient  should  breathe  a  warm  and  moist  atmo- 
sphere. This  may  be  done  very  simply  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Perhaps  the  simplest 
of  all  is  to  allow  the  steam  of  a  common  kettle  to  diffuse  itself  throughout  the  room, 
or  the  common  urn  used  for  keeping  boiling  water  for  the  tea-table  may  be  employed. 
Stoves  are  very  objectionable  for  the  sick-room;  but  where  they  are  used,  special 
attention  must  be  paid  to  keep  the  atmosphere  moist. 

FDRNITUBE  OF  THE  SICK-ROOBl— It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  one 
word  as  to  the  furniture  of  the  sick-room.  It  has  been  already  said  that  the  bed  should 
not  be  surrounded  by  curtains,  the  old-fashioned  four-poster,  with  the  curtains  drawn, 
is  the  very  worst  sort  of  bed  for  a  case  of  fever,  or  infectious  disease  of  any  kind. 
French  beds,  without  curtains,  are  to  be  met  with  in  most  houses,  and  are  in  many 
ways  suitable,  but  iron  bedsteads  are  probably  best  of  all.  It  is  also  a  point  of  great 
importance  that  the  bed  should  not  be  too  high,  nor  too  wide,  otherwise  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  the  nurse  to  perform  those  many  offices  which  a  sick-room  requires. 
As  a  rule,  hospital  patients  are  better  off  in  this  respect  than  patients  in  private  houses. 
Miss  Nightingale  recommends  "Iron  bedsteads,  with  rheocline  springs  which  are 
permeable  by  the  air  up  to  the  very  mattress  (no  valance,  of  course),  the  mattress 
to  be  a  thin  hair  one,  the  bed  to  be  not  above  three  and  a-half  feet  wide.  If  the  patient 
be  entirely  confined  to  his  bed,  there  should  be  two  such  bedsteads,  each  bed  to  be 
'  made '  with  mattress,  sheets,  blankets,  &o.,  complete — the  patient  to  pass  12  hours 
in  each  bed,  and  on  no  account  to  carry  his  sheets  with  him.  The  whole  of  the 
bedding  to  be  hung  up  to  air  for  each  intermediate  12  hours,  of  course,  there  are  many 
cases  where  this  cannot  be  done  at  all — ^many  more  where  only  an  approach  to  it 
can  be  made.  I  am  indicating  the  ideal  of  nursing,  of  what  I  have  actually  had  done, 
but  about  the  kind  of  bedstead  there  can  be  no  doubt,  whether  there  be  one  or  two 
provided." 

Thick  coverlets  of  a  close  texture  ought  sever  to  be  used,  because  they  retain  the 
excretions  of  the  patient  The  bed-clothes  ought  to  be  frequently  changed  and  aired. 
Water  beds  are  invaluable  for  particular  cases.  In  cases  of  long  or  confirmed  illness, 
in  which  the  patient  is  confined  constantly  to  bed,  a  bed  constructed  upon  high  and 
noiseless  wheels,  which  can  be  moved  easily  from  room  to  room,  has  been  found  a 
great  luxury  in  relieving  the  tedium  of  illness. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  "  Bed  "  in  the  Appendix,  for  an  aooount  of  the 
various  beds  and  bed-lifts,  for  invalids,  which  are  most  to  be  recommended. 

One  simple  article  of  furniture  which  has  been  found  of  great  use  in  the  nck-room,  is 
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a  table  so  coustructed  that  the  leaf  comes  over  the  bed  of  the  patient  He  is  thus 
enabled,  on  being  propped  np  Yfith  an  additional  pillow  or  two,  to  take  his  meals 
with  great  comfort,  and  in  an  easy  position,  instead  of  in  the  nsoal  awkward  and 
constrained  manner  when  it  is  attempted  to  take  food  from  the  bed-side. 

Another  of  the  most  necessary  and  important  articles  is  a  night  chair  or  commode. 
Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  construction  of  these ;  and  perhaps  it  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  that  the  lid  should  be  either  metallic  or  of  porcelain— 
not  wooden,  and  that  there  should  be  no  seat  or  cushion  above  the  lid  which  can  retain 
the  noxious  exhalation  from  the  pan  below.  Those  made  with  a  seat  to  the  back,  and 
supports  to  the  arms,  are  decidedly  the  best,  because  patients  requiring  to  use  a 
night-chair  are  often  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  debility,  so  much  so  that  they 
dread  getting  up  to  it,  and  require  to  be  supported  while  there. 

A  bed-pan,  or,  still  better,  a  couple  of  bed-pans,  ought  to  be  always  in  readiness. 
The  best  are  those  made  of  strong  porcelain  or  pewter,  of  a  shovel  shape,  and  as 
simple  as  possible  in  construction.  It  is  well  to  know  that  in  an  emergency,  or  where 
a  bed-pan  cannot  be  readily  obtained,  a  common  deep  plate  answers  the  purpose 
admirably ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  this  can  be  used  by  some  persons  who  cannot  make 
use  of  the  ordinary  bed -pan. 

On  this  subject  Miss  Nightingale,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  gives  the  following 
plain  and  excellent  directions : — 

"  Of  the  fatal  effects  of  the  effluvia  from  the  excreta,  it  would  seem  unnecessary 
to  speak,  were  they  not  so  constantly  neglected.  Concealing  the  utensils  behind 
the  valance  to  the  bed  seems  all  the  precaution  which  is  thought  necessary  for  safety 
in  private  nursing.  Did  you  but  think  for  one  moment  of  the  atmosphere  under  that 
bed,  the  saturation  of  the  under  side  of  the  mattress,  with  the  warm  evaporations,  yon 
would  be  startled  and  frightened  too! 

"The  use  of  any  chamber  utensil  iciihout  a  lid  should  be  utterly  abolished,  whether 
among  sick  or  well.  But  never  should  the  possession  of  this  indispensable  lid  confinn 
you  in  the  abominable  practice  of  letting  the  chamber  utensil  remain  in  a  patient's 
room  unemptied  except  once  in  the  24  hours — t.e,,  when  the  bed  is  made— yes, 
impossible  as  it  may  appear,  I  have  known  the  best  and  most  attentive  nurses  guilty 
of  this ;  ay,  and  have  known,  too,  a  patient  afflicted  with  severe  diarrhoea  for  ten 
days,  and  the  nurse  (a  very  good  one)  not  know  of  it,  because  the  chamber  utensil 
(one  with  a  lid)  was  emptied  only  once  in  the  24  hours,  and  that  by  the  housemaid 
who  came  in  and  made  the  patient's  bed  every  evening.  As  well  might  you  have  a 
sewer  under  the  room,  or  think  that  in  a  water-closet  the  plug  need  be  pulled  up  bnt 
once  a  day.  Also,  take  care  that  your  lidf  as  well  as  your  utensil,  be  always  thoroughly 
rinsed. 

"You  can  easily  convince  yourself  of  the  necessity  of  this  absolute  rule,  by  taking 
one  with  a  lid,  and  examining  the  under  side  of  that  lid.  It  will  be  found  always 
covered,  whenever  the  utensil  is  not  emptied,  by  condensed  offensive  moisture.  Where 
can  that  go  when  there  is  no  lid  ? 

"  Earthenware,  and,  if  there  is  any  wood,  highly  polished  and  varnished  wood,  are  the 
only  materials  fit  for  patients*  utensils.  The  very  lid  of  the  old  abominable  close-stool 
is  enough  to  breed  a  pestilence.  It  becomes  saturated  with  offensive  matter,  which 
scouring  is  only  wanted  to  bring  out.  I  prefer  an  earthenware  lid,  as  being  alwap 
cleaner ;  but  there  are  various  good  new-fashioned  arrangements. 

*'A  slop-pail  should  never  be  brought  into  a  sick-room.  It  should  be  a  rale 
invariable — rather  more  important  in  the  private  house  than  elsewhere — that  the  uten^i 
should  be  carried  directly  to  the  water-closet,  emptied  there,  linsed  there,  and  bruagbc 
back.  There  should  always  be  water  and  a  cock  in  every  water-closet  for  rinsiiig. 
But  even  if  there  is  not,  you  must  carry  water  there  to  rinse  with.    I  have  actually 
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seen,  in  the  private  sick-room,  the  ntensils  emptied  into  the  footpan,  and  pnt  back 
nnrinsed  under  the  bed.  I  can  hardly  say  which  is  most  abominable — whether  to  do 
this,  or  to  rinse  the  utensil  in  the  sick-room.  In  the  best  hospitals,  it  is  now  a  rule 
that  no  slop-pail  shall  ever  be  brought  into  the  wards,  but  that  the  utensils  shall  be 
carried  direct  to  be  emptied  and  rinsed  at  the  proper  place.  I  would  it  were  so  in  the 
private  house." 

Spitting  pots  should  always  be  used,  since  nothing  is  more  inconvenient  than  to 
raise  a  heavy  chamber  pot  for  the  purpose  of  spitting  into  it,  and  yet  it  will  scarcely 
be  believed  that,  even  amongst  patients  of  the  better  class,  spitting  pots  are  very 
seldom  used,  until  they  are  ordered  by  the  doctor.  They  should  be  light,  and 
made  of  white  porcelain,  so  that  the  medical  man  may  at  once  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  expectoration ;  and,  in  order  still  further  to  facilitate  this,  no  matches,  pieces  of 
paper,  or  fragments  of  orange  peel,  &c.,  should  be  pnt  into  them. 

A  medicine  glass  and  medicine  spoon  will  be  found  useful. 

A  tin  stomach  warmer,  or  one  made  of  India-rubber,  should  be  always  at  hand,  so 
that  warmth  may  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the  patient's  body  at  the  shortest  possible 
notice. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  dressing  of  a  sore,  the  following  articles 
should  always  be  kept  in  readiness,  upon  a  small  table,  appropriated  to  them,  and  to 
them  alone,  with  the  exception  of  the  lotion  or  ointment,  or  other  appliance,  which 
may  be  used  or  ordered  by  the  surgeon : — A  couple  of  small  basins,  a  small  quantity 
of  tow  or  cotton  wool  to  bathe  the  sore,  a  quantity  of  clean  linen  rags  cut  into 
appropriate  pieces,  or  of  lint,  a  few  bandages,  some  oiled -silk,  or  gutta-percha  tissue, 
and  some  strapping  or  sticking  plaster.  These  are  articles  which  are  being  con- 
stantly wanted,  and  it  is  very  provoking  for  the  medical  man  to  be  obliged  to  sehd  all 
over  the  house,  first  for  the  one,  and  then  for  the  other,  instead  of  having  them  all 
ready  to  his  hand. 

In  another  part  of  this  work  it  has  been  strongly  insisted  upon,  that  no  cooking  of 
any  kind  whatsoever  should  be  done  in  the  sick-room ;  but  a  very  elegant  and  very 
useful  apparatus  may  be  obtained,  by  means  of  which  beef-tea,  and  the  like,  can  be  kept 
warm,  so  that  the  patient,  on  waking  up,  may  be  supplied  with  it  hot.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a  cylinder  of  perf(Nrated  metal,  a  night  light  is  fitted  into  a  glass  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  vessel  which  is  to  contain  the  beef-tea,  &c.,  is  rested  above  it.  The 
whole  apparatus  is  very  compact,  and  may  be  carried  from  place  to  place  without 
risk  of  breaking.  The  vessel  connected  with  this  apparatus  is  sometimes  fitted  with 
a  tube  for  the  use  of  infants,  or  for  invalids  who  are  unable  to  sit  up  in  bed ;  failing 
this,  a  feeder  should  always  be  used  for  such  cases,  that  is  to  say,  a  vessel  partially 
covered  in  at  the  top,  with  a  spout  or  nozzle. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  mention  that  an  abundant  supply  both  of  hot  and 
cold  water  ought  always  to  be  provided. 

ATTENDANCE  TO  PATIENT.— How  to  wash,  sponge,  bathe,  or  otherwise  clean 
the  patient. 

It  is  well  known  to  experienced  medical  men  and  nurses,  that  patients  are  more 
gratefal  for  being  properly  attended  to  in  this  way  than  perhaps  any  other,  and  it  can 
be  easily  understood  how  great  is  the  feeling  of  relief  and  comfort  experienced  by 
a  patient,  who  has  had  removed  from  him  the  noxious  and  irritating  excretions 
and  exhalations  of  his  body.  The  first  point  to  attend  to  is,  how  sufficiently  to 
cleanse  the  patient,  without  exposing  him  to  a  chill  of  the  surface.  A  skilful 
nurse,  even  in  a  very  bad  case,  can  easily  manage  this  without  much  trouble  either 
to  herself  or  to  the  patient.  When  it  is  desirable  thoroughly  to  cleanse  the  akin,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  avoid  all  chance  of  chilly  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  nurse 
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should  use  a  smaL  Darin,  with  moderately  hot  water,  a  piece  of  soft  flannel  or  a  sponge, 
with  plenty  of  soap.  Only  a  small  portion,  or  i  single  limb^  or  part  of  a  Umb  is  to  be 
washed  at  one  time.  The  operation  is  to  be  qmckly  performed,  the  part  speedily  dried 
with  a  soft  warm  towel,  and  replaced  within  the  bed-clothes.  Care  shoaid  be  taken 
to  have  eyerything  in  readiness,  and  at  hand,  so  that  all  may  be  speedily  aooom* 
plished,  and  the  patient  not  fatigued  or  chilled,  by  haying  to  wait  unttt  the  different 
articles  are  obtained.  It  is  astonishing  how  yery  easily  the  patient  may  be  kept 
clean  by  a  little  common-sense  management  in  this  way. 

SPONGING. — ^In  certain  cases  of  feyer  and  acute  disease,  it  is  frequently  necessary 
to  sponge  the  body  oyer  with  tepid  or  cold  water,  in  order  to  reduce  its  temperatme, 
and  allay  irritation.  Now,  this  requires  to  be  yery  skilfully  done,  in  order  to 
have  a  good  effect ;  a  large  soft  sponge,  or  two  or  three  small  ones,  just  moistened 
sufficiently  to  prevent  dripping  should  be  passed  quickly  over  the  surface  of  the  body, 
which  should  be  quickly  dried.  If  the  patient  is  then  as  able  to  bear  it,  his  night 
dress  should  be  removed,  and  he  should  be  laid  upon  a  blanket  on  a  sofa  or  bed,  close  to 
his  own  bed ;  the  sponging  should  be  rapidly  and  efficiently  performed,  and  a  clesn 
night-shirt  put  on,  and  he  should  then  be  removed  to  his  own  bed,  where  he  will  expe- 
rience a  feeling  of  the  greatest  comfort  and  relief.  This  process  may  be  repeated 
several  times  with  benefit,  where  there  is  fever  and  heat  of  skin. 

Sponging  the  body  with  vinegar  and  water  has  been  found  of  decided  value  in 
checking  the  exhausting  perspiration  so  distressing  and  so  commonly  met  with  in 
the  course  of  consumption,  and  other  chronic  diseases.  The  sponging  should  be 
quickly  done,  especially  over  the  chest,  neck,  arm-pits,  and  face,  and  between  the 
shoulders,  and  the  parts  should  be  quickly  and  briskly  dried  with  a  soft  absorbent 
towel.  In  certain  cases  of  consumption,  and  in  persons  generally  with  delicate  chestSi 
great  benefit  is  sometimes  to  be  derived  firom  sponging  the  chest,  night  and  morning, 
with  salt  and  water.  A  handful  of  salt  should  be  used  to  a  basin  of  water,  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest  and  the  armpits,  should  be  well  sponged,  and  the  drying 
performed  quickly,  as  before.  If  the  process  is  properly  and  efficiently  performed, 
no  feai'  need  be  entertained  of  catching  cold,  even  by  the  most  delicate  either  in 
summer  or  winter;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  best  preventives  of  cold  that  we  are 
iicquainted  with. 

THE  BATH. — The  bath  is  a  very  useful  piece  of  furniture  for  the  sick-room,  and  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  different  articles  under  this  head,  in  the  body  of  the  work  and  in 
the  Appendix,  for  useful  information  on  the  subject.  When  it  is  desired  to  administer  a 
bath  to  a  patient  who  is  confined  to  bed,  the  bath  ought  to  be  brought  alongride  of  the 
bed,  so  that  the  patient  may  be  moved  into  it  and  oat  of  it,  as  quickly  as  posrible. 
This  is  particularly  requisite  in  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  make  use  of  the  relaxing 
and  sedative  effect  of  a  warm  bath  to  relieve  stoppage  of  the  water  or  strangulation  of 
the  bowels,  in  rupture,  or  where  it  is  desirable,  as  it  sometimes  is,  to  administer  an 
injection  in  the  warm  bath,  in  some  cases  of  stoppage  of  the  bowels. 

The  shower  bath  must  be  taken  by  sick  people  with  great  caution,  and  scarcely 
comes  under  the  head  of  the  sick  room  furniture.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  best 
means  we  possess,  as  a  bracing  tonic  in  certain  cases  of  disease,  and  especially  in 
the  nervous  affections  of  children.  A  conical  cap,  such  as  that  recommended  by  Dr 
Jephson  of  Leamington,  should  be  worn,  when  it  is  not  desired  to  wet  the  hair  of  the 
head.  The  water  may  be  used  tepid,  if  cold  water  produces  too  much  shock,  or  the 
hand  shower  bath,  mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  will  be  found  a  useful  and  oonvenient 
modification,  especially  for  children.  Many  persons  are  not  aware  of  the  extremely 
pleasing  effect  produced  by  Ik  sudden  cold  shower  bath  immediately  after  a  want 
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phmge  bath;  in  fact,  it  Beema  to  do  away  with  the  relaxing  effect  of  the  latter,  and  to 
faTOur  agreeable  reaction  of  the  skin. 

THE  HIP.BATH.— This  form  of  bath  is  perhaps  of  all  others,  most  generally  used  in 
priTate  families  and  in  the  sick-room,  as  it  is  so  convenient,  and  can  be  so  readily  applied. 
A  cold  hip  bath  should  not  be  taken  by  females  at  the  time  of  the  monthly  change, 
but  may  be  freely  used  by  the  strong  and  robust,  and  is  an  excellent  strengthening 
tonic,  especially  to  the  organs  contained  within  the  pelvis.  The  warm  hip  bath, 
either  simple,  or  with  the  addition  of  a  handful  of  mustard,  is  one  of  the  best 
agents  with  which  we  are  acquainted  for  the  stimulation  of  the  womb  to  activity. 
In  addition  to,  and  after  its  use  the  back  may  bo  bathed  with  mustard  and  water, 
soaked  in  a  large  sponge,  and  a  mustard  plaster,  about  twelve  inches  long  by  four 
or  five  broad,  should  be  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  back.  A  combination  of  these 
means  seldom  fails  to  rouse  into  action  the  dormant  functions  of  the  womb  in  simple 


THE  FOOT-BATH.— Like  the  above,  the  foot-bath  may  be  used  either  with  simple 
water,  or  medicated  with  mustard,  or  otherwise,  as  directed  by  medical  advice.  The 
following  illustrations  may  be  given  as  examples  of  these  cases,  in  which  it  is  desirable 
that  it  should  be  employed.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  poison  of  gout 
lurking  in  the  system,  gives  rise  to  serious,  and  it  may  be,  fatal  affections  of  important 
internal  organs.  A  strongly  medicated  hot  foot-bath  will  frequently  serve  in  such 
cases  to  determine  the  poison  to  the  toe,  or  some  of  the  small  joints  of  the  foot,  with 
inunediate  relief  to  the  patient,  and  freedom  from  danger.  A  patient  who  has  been 
delirious  for  days,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  gouty  poison  in  undue  quantity  ia  the 
blood,  irritating  his  brain,  has  been  thus  quickly,  and,  as  it  seemed,  wonderfully 
relieved.  Again,  a  patient  suffering  from  some  disease  of  the  chest,  with  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  and  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  has  been  often  speedily  relieved,  so  as 
to  fall  into  a  gentle  sleep,  merely  from  having  his  feet  and  hands  plunged  into  very 
hot  mustard  and  water,  by  which  simple  means  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  called 
to  the  extremities,  and  the  overloaded  and  labouring  internal  organ  lightened  of  its 
load,  and  enabled^to  perform  its  function  in  peace.  In  cases  of  convulsions  in  childreui 
when  a  warm  bath  is  ordered,  the  effect  of  it  may  be  very  much  enhanced  by  adding 
a  little  mustard  to  the  water,  and  if  necessary,  applying  cold  to  the  head,  while  the 
patient  is  in  the  bath. 

THE  NITRaMURIATIC  ACID  BATH.— This  is  useful  m  cases  of  torpidity  or 
inactivity  of  the  function  of  the  liver.  Nitro-muriatic  acid  itself,  is  frequiontly  prescribed 
to  be  taken  internally,  in  such  cases,  and  more  especially  of  late  years  it  has  been 
▼ery  much  ordered  in  the  form  of  bath,  as  follows : — 

Take  of  nitric  add  one  fluid  ounce  and  a-half ;  hydrochloric  acid,  three  fluid  ounces ; 
warm  water,  from  ten  to  twenty  gallons,  and  mix.  It  should  be  prepared  in  a  wooden 
bath,  because  the  acids  act  upon  metallic  substances,  and  the  patient  ahoold  remain 
in  it  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  If  the  bath  cannot  be  borne,  the  patient  may 
sponge  the  different  parts  of  the  body  with  a  solution  of  the  acids,  according  to  the 
strength  above  indicated. 

SALT  WATEB,  OB  SEA  WATEB  BATH.— This  is  found  to  be  an  admirable 
substitute  for  sea-bathing,  and  exercises  a  powerful  stimulative  action  upon  the  glands 
of  the  skin. 

Take  of  bay  salt,  or  sea-salt,  half  a  pound,  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  epeom  salts, 
two  ounces,  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  one  ounce;  water,  from  twenty  to  forty 
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gtllona;  tbii  fanni  aa  excelleot  MtificuJ  imitatian  of  MB-«*ter,  and  can  Iw  mj 
readily  and  cheaply  obtiiued.  In  cues  at  debility  or  cbranio  rhenmatic  afleotion  of 
tbejoiotB  accompatiiedirithdebiliCy,  tepid  water  may  be  Dsed  with  the  above  ingrediant^ 
either  as  a  pluDgc,  or  a*  aponge  bath,  and  the  body,  orsr  all  its  mulaoe,  ahonld  to 
briskly  rubbed  with  a  coarse  towel,  hair  gloTO,  or  fleah  bniah.  Where  thera  ia  a  jsedir 
poBiEion  to  coDinmptioii,  or  other  tnaniTeatatioDa  of  the  scrofulous  constitutioti,  great 
benefit  hsi  been  found  to  reinlt  &am  the  use  of  the  above,  a  stimnlating  eSect  of  the 
salt  water  upon  the  delicate  cheat  being  very  remarkable. 

THE  AI.KAUNE  BATH.— This  is  generally  prescrihed  for  persons  of  rbennutie  ot 
gouty  oonstitation,  and  may  be  made  very  simply  by  adding  about  a  pound  of  mAa- 
nato  of  soda  to  twenty  or  thirty  gallons  of  water. 

Una  ounce  of  carixiuate  of  toda,  with  one  ouace  of  laudanum,  to  •  quart  of  bot 
water,  closely  reaembles  the  well-known  Fuller's  lotion.  Folded  lint  or  flannel  dipped  in 
this  lotion  may  bo  applied  to  veiy  painful  rhenmatio  joints,  oiled  silk  being  placed  orer 
the  limbs  to  keep  them  moist.  In  this  way,  great  relief  ia  ofteu  obtained  from  (eraie, 
dull,  aching  pun.  Carbonate  of  potash  may  be  aubslituted  for  carbonate  of  sndi^ 
especially  in  gouty  cases. 

Somo  diseases  of  the  akin,  though  not  dangerous  in  themselvaa,  are  occatianally 
attended  with  so  much  irritation  as  to  render  the  life  of  tEie  patient  a  burdeu  to  hin^ 
and  relief  to  this  itching  sometimes  follows  the  uses  of  a  sulphur  ot  other  medicated 
bath,  whiuh  will  be  prescribed  by  the  medical  attendant.  The  effect  of  a  snlphnr  bath 
is  tuoat  easily  obtained  by  adding  three  or  four  ounces  of  ealphnret  of  potaanum 
to  about  thirty  gallons  of  water.  This  bath  is  freqnently  used  as  a  cure  for  itch.  Hie 
smell  of  antphuratted  hydrogen,  which  arises  during  its  use,  ia  very  unpleasant  to 

Itching  of  the  akin  is  very  frequently  allayed  by  a  creaaota  bath.  For  this  purpose 
oce  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  creasote  mixed  up  with  a  little  mucilage  or  glycerice  m^ 
be  added  to  the  ordinary  warm  bath.  It  would  be  ueedleos  to  indicate  the  nnmerao* 
forms  of  medicated  baths  which  have  each  their  favourite  advocates  amongst  medk^ 
men ,  and,  as  a  rule,  none  should  be  osed  without  the  sanction  of  the  medical  adviser. 

THE   POETABLE  VAPOUB    BATH.— The 

cnneicd  engraving  represents  an  srtiele  of  lbs 
obove  kind,  which  is  simple  in  constraction,  easily 
put  in  action,  can  be  used  at  the  hooM  of  the 
patient,  and  aupplies  vapour  at  any  required  (eat 
perature.  Thia  air  or  vapour  bath  is  of  great  ue 
ID  the  treatment  of  gouty,  rheumatic  and  neuralgic 
afFectioDg,  some  forms  of  dropsy,  and  of  skin 
disease,  and  in  every  disease  in  which  increased 
action  of  the  skin  ia  likely  to  be  of  service.  Under 
the  variauB  articles  to  which  the  reader  has  been 
already  referred,  several  different  simple  methods 
of  extemporizing  a  vapour  bath  have  been  men- 
tioned ;  bat  the  annexed  combines  the  advantages  of  ready  and  convenient  applicatica, 
portability  and  moderate  cost.  It  can  be  nsed  by  a  person  in  bed,  or  on  a  chut, 
and  also  to  the  whole  or  any  patt  of  the  body,  with  equal  facility ;  it  is  also  fitted 
with  a  perforated  tray  for  herbs,  drugs,  Ac.,  when  medicated  vapour  ia  teqmied.  It 
can  be  obtained  of  all  aorgicol  instrument  makers,  chemista,  mi  ironmoDgera, 

BATHS  FOB  UTFASTS.— It  is  scarcely  possibla  to  pay  too  mnch  •Heo&n  l» 
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sleanliness  in  the  care  of  infants,  and  any  neglect  on  this  head  is  generally  followed 
t>y  disordered  health,  and  sometimes  by  peculiarly  obstinate  irritation  and  disease  of 
:he  skin  itself.  In  cold  weather,  the  water  used  for  washing  infants  should  never 
)e  quite  cold,  because  there  is  a  tendency  to  congestion  of  internal  organs,  if  the 
mrface  is  too  much  chilled  without  reaction,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  a  child  when 
)eing  washed,  and  still  more  when  being  dried  after  washing,  should  never  be  exposed 

0  a  draught  or  current  of  cold  air.  For  newly  bom  and  young  infants,  very  fine 
oft  flannel,  or  fine  Turkey  sponge,  should  be  used  with  soap.  The  practice,  which 
•btaius  amongst  some  old-fashioned  nurses,  of  rubbing  the  child's  skin  over  with 
pirity  after  a  bath,  to  produce  reaction  is  a  highly  reprehensible  one^  inasmuch  as  the 
timulus  is  too  artificial  to  be  of  any  benefit. 

How  to  give  a  Child  a  Warm  Bath, — A  warm  bath  is  very  often  ordered  by 
uedical  men  as  a  remedial  agent  for  children  suffering  from  disease  of  the  lungs,  or 
ther  internal  organs ;  but  it  mus^  be  manifest  that,  if  the  child  is  unnecessarily 
Tightened,  and  exhausts  itself  by  crying  and  struggling  violently,  owing  to  alarm  at 
he  preparations  which  are  being  made,  for  what  appears  to  him  a  frightful  process, 
lore  harm  than  good  will  be  done.  The  following  piece  of  advice,  therefore,  to 
lothers  and  nurses,  it  is  hoped  will  be  followed  on  all  such  occasions.  First,  pt«pare 
be  bath  out  of  the  room,  and  out  of  the  child*s  sight,  so  that  he  may  not  see  it  pre- 
ared  in  the  room,  and  steaming  frightfully  as  it  seems  to  him.     ^Secondly,  after  it 

1  prepared,  cover  it  over  with  a  large  flannel  cloth,  or  with  a  suitable  blanket,  so  as 
>  hide  the  steam,  and  so  prepared,  bring  it  into  the  bed-room.  If  the  child  is  very 
rone  to  alarm,  and  especially  if  this  has  been  favoured  by  his  having  been  roughly 
athed  by  his  nurse  on  former  occasions,  it  will  be  well  to  place  him  on  the  flannel 
loth,  and  let  him  down  gently  into  the  water.  A  floating  ball,  of  a  pretty  colour,  or  a 
3rk,  with  coloured  feathers,  may  be  given  him  to  play  with  in  the  bath,  and  in 
lis  way,  what  is  often  made  an  object  of  terror,  and  is  the  means  of  doing  injury 
istead  of  good,  may  be  converted  into  a  source  of  real  pleasure  to  children,  so  much 
>^  that  when  this  plan  is  adopted,  in  the  writer*s  experience,  they  are  more  apt  to 
ry  at  being  taken  out,  than  at  being  put  into  the  bath. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  used  for  a  child's  bath  should  be  from  96  to  98  degrees 
ahrenheit,  at  all  events  for  the  first  five  weeks  of  its  life ;  but  aa  it  grows  older,  the 
imperature  may  be  diminished  until  it  is  comfortably  tepid;  and  if  the  infant  is 
loderately  strong,  cold  water  may  be  used  in  summer,  with  the  precaution  that  the  body 
lUst  not  be  left  immersed  in  cold  water  for  any  length  of  time.  Alter  washing  and  bath- 
ig,  the  child  should  be  thoroughly  dried ;  and  if  the  child  is  very  fat,  the  creases  of  the 
dn  may  be  dusted  over  with  a  little  unscented  hair  powder,  or  with  simple  powdered 
arch,  contained  in  a  cushioned  bag.  Soap  should  be  used  with  caution  to  the  delicate 
dn  of  an  infant,  and  if  there  is  any  abrasion  or  eruption,  to  such  parts,  thin  starch 
>lution  may  be  employed  instead,  or  tepid  water  may  be  simply  drained  over  them. 
The  parts  requiring  especial  attention,  as  to  cleanliness,  are  the  thighs  and  groins, 
16  creases  in  the  neck,  the  bends  of  the  arms,  the  hands,  the  hips,  and  behind  the 
ITS.  If  there  is  vomiting,  or  much  discharge  of  saliva  from  teething,  the  lips,  chin« 
id  neck  ought  to  be  very  carefully  washed.  Want  of  attention  to  these  little 
irticulars  is  almost  certain  to  be  followed  by  some  troublesome  eruption  of  the  skin. 
In  conclusion,  the  whole  process  of  washing  and  bathing  an  infant  should  be  carried 
irough  expeditiously,  and  should  be  made  a  matter  of  recreation  and  healthful  amuse- 
ant,  and  a  source  of  real  pleasure,  instead  of  a  painful  and  irritating  ordeal,  without 
mefit  to  the  health,  and  to  t)io  direct  injury  of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  child. 

THE  DOUCHE,  HOT  AND  COLD.^It  is  sometimes  necessary,  in  order  to  relieve 
le  painful  and  troublesome  afTections  of  the  joints  and  other  parts,  so  common  in 
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chionio  rfaenmatlsm  and  allM  diseaaeB,  to  employ  whtX  la  called  the  hot  doudifi,  or 
hot  douche  bath :  that  is,  to  ^yply  a  oontiiraoiis  stream  of  hot  water  to  the  affoctsd 
parts,  either  alone  or  accompanied  by  friction  and  percassion.  Hie  simplest  and  readiest 
method  of  effecting  this  is  for  die  operator  to  stand  apon  a  table  or  chair,  aimed  with 
a  jug  or  tea  kettle,  from  which  he  allows  a  stream  of  water  to  fiedl  upon  the  aSedad 
part,  while,  at  the  same  time,  an  attendant  keeps  np  percnsaion  by  means  of  an 
India-mbber  bottle,  staffed  with  wool,  or  some  soft  substance,  attached  to  a  handle  of 
cane — any  other  material  wUl  do  equally  well  instead  of  Indi»-rabber  for  this  sort  of 
bath,  so  much  used  on  the  continent,  at  some  of  the  most  fashionable  wateting-plaoei. 
A  Tcry  high  temperature  (150  degrees  Fahr.)  can  be  easily  borne ;  and  where  deeirable, 
as  for  instance,  to  an  enlarged,  painful  and  stiffened  joint,  the  process  may  be  contuued 
for  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 

THE  COLD  DOnCHE.^This  is  applied  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  other,  vith 
modifications,  and  wtthobc  the  percussion  being  required  in  some  affisotions  of  the 
joints,  &c.,  in  which  it  may  be  ordered  by  a  medical  man.  It  will  be  denrable  to  use  t 
strong  stream  of  water,  and  to  pour  it  from  a  good  height ;  but  when  it  is  wished  merely 
to  apply  cold  to  the  head,  as,  for  instance,  in  fever,  or  disease  of  the  Ivain,  or  in  the 
case  of  seyere  wounds  of  the  scalp,  a  gentle  stream  of  cold  water  only  should  be  made 
to  trickle  over  the  patient's  head.  This  may  readily  be  effected  by  means  of  a 
worsted  thread  (or  several  threads)  dipped  in  a  vessel  arranged  at  a  proper  hMgfat. 
The  patient's  head  and  shoulders  should  be  laid  upon  a  waterproctf  cloth,  so  dispoied 
as  to  allow  of  the  water  flowing  from  it  to  a  vessel  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

OTHER  METHODS  OF  AFPLTING  COLD  TO  THE  HEAD.— Besidea  the  aboie- 
mentioned  excellent  method,  cold  may  be  applied  to  the  head  by  means  of  evi^oratiiig 
lotions,  or  by  rags  dipped  in  iced  water,  or  by  pounded  ice  in  a  bladder,  or  waterproof  begs 
especially  made  for  the  purpose.  Even  skiUul  nurses,  or  that  are  at  all  events  celled 
skiUul  nurses,  requue  to  be  constantly  superintended,  else  they  do  more  harm  than  good 
in  this  particular.  For  instance,  they  will  take  a  large  cloth  dipped  in  odd  water,  fold 
it,  apply  it  to  the  patient's  head,  and  leave  it  there  for  an  indefinite  time^  not 
knowing  that  it  very  soon  becomes  hot,  and  acts  like  a  poultice,  so  that  they  are,  in 
fact,  applying  heat  instead  of  cold  to  the  sufferer's  head ;  perhaps,  too,  the  patient  is 
unconscious,  and  unable  to  communicate  his  feelings  to  those  around  him.  Li  order 
properly  to  apply  either  cold  iced  water  or  evaporating  lotions  to  the  head,  a  simplfi 
layer  only  of  thin  muslin  or  linen  should  be  used,  so  as  to  allow  of  free  evaporatioa, 
and  this  may  be  frequently  changed,  or  it  may  be  wetted  without  being  removed  fron 
the  head  at  all  by  squeezing  a  sponge  or  rag  dipped  in  the  lotion  upon  it. 

The  following  may  be  recommended  as  a  cooling,  evaporating  lotion  for  the  head 
to  be  used  in  fevers,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  injuries  to  the  head,  &o^  dec. : — 

Take  of  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia  three  ounces,  rectified  spirit,  two  ounces 
rose  water,  seven  ounces.  Mix.  Or  simple  vinegar  and  water,  or  spirit  of  wine  and 
water  may  be  used ;  or  a  lotion  made  of  sal  ammoniac  and  nitre,  of  eadi,  two  oonoei; 
water,  16  ounces. 

TO  APPLY  ICE  TO  THE  HEAD.— The  ice  should  be  pounded  and  plaoedin  a 
bladder,  not  too  full,  or  in  one  of  the  Lidia-rubber  pillows  which  are  made  for  the  poipose. 
When  all  the  ice  is  melted,  it  should  at  once  be  renewed,  as  the  water  soon  gete  vexy  hot 

^'B. — It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  long  and  continuous  af^lioation  of  intense 
cold  to  the  head  may  be  followed  by  great  depression  of  the  vital  power,  and  dangeroos 
results,  so  that  it  should  be  done  under  the  eye  of  a  medical  man. 

Should  (h?  patient  complain  of  the  weight  of  the  ice  bag  or  bUddor  on  tfat  bead,  a 
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string  may  be  passed  from  it  to  the  rail  of  the  bed-post,  or  to  the  oefling  and  brought 
down  as  orer  a  pulley  and  tied  so  as  to  snpport  part  of  the  weight 

When  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  sick  room  quiet,  iced  water  should  always  be  placed 
in  a  basin,  with  a  cloth  in  it,  to  prevent  the  floating  ice  from  jarring  against  the  sides 
of  the  basin,  with  a  ringing  and  disagreeable  noise. 

HOW  TO  SHAVE  THE  HEAD.— Cold  cannot,  in  a  severe  case,  be  efficiently 
applied  to  the  head  unless  the  scalp  be  shaved.  Now,  it  sometimes  happens  in  emer- 
gencies that  the  task  of  shaving  the  head  falls  to  the  lot  of  some  one  who  has  never 
before  performed  the  operation,  therefore,  perhaps,  a  few  simple  words  of  advice  may 
not  be  altogether  out  of  place. 

A  cloth  should  be  placed  under  the  head,  and  the  hair  removed  as  dose  to  the  roots 
as  possible,  with  sharp  and  strong  scissors.  The  head  is  then  to  be  covered  with  a  lather 
of  soap,  and  the  razor  applied  with  strong  and  bold  strokes  across  "  the  grmn,^  in  which 
direction  it  will  be  found  that  the  work  is  much  more  easily  done.  In  this  way  the 
entire  scalp  may  be  speedily  shaved  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

THE  APPUGATION  OF  STUPEa— The  most  common,  and  by  for  the  most  useful, 
is  the  "  Turpentine  Stupe."  It  is  of  great  service  in  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  chest 
and  bowels,  especially  in  bronchitis,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  pleurisy,  peritonitis, 
inflammation  of  the  bowels,  &c.,  &c.  The  turpentine  acts  as  a  powerftd  counter-irritant, 
and  reddens  the  skin;  and  indeed,  if  it  be  applied  often  enough,  and  in  sufficient  quantity, 
it  will  readily  produce  a  blister ;  but  this  efiect  is  seldom,  if  ever,  desired  from  turpentine. 

In  order  to  apply  it,  a  flannel  cloth  is  to  be  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  turpentine  is  to  be  sprinkled  over  the  surface  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
skin.  Over  this  another  dry  flannel  oug^t  to  be  bound,  in  order  to  keep  the  night- 
dress and  bed-clothes  dry.  The  process  should  be  assiduously  repeated  till  the  skin  is 
thoroughly  reddened,  and  a  smarting  pain  produced  over  the  part  When  that  is 
accomplished,  no  more  turpentine  should  be  used,  but  common  hot  fomentations  may 
be  continued  over  the  part  as  long  as  considered  desirable.  And  here  it  may  be  said, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  nurses  to  persevere  with  fomentations  in  particular  cases, 
as  they  cost  so  much  trouble  and  labour.  The  difficulty  may  in  great  measure  be 
overcome  by  attention  to  system  and  order,  and  by  the  following  of  the  best  methods  of 
applying  them. 

Laudanum  stupes  are  to  be  applied  in  the  same  way  as  the  above,  only  their  efiect 
is  soothing  instead,  of  counter-irritant,  and  they  may  be  repeated  indeflnitely  without 
any  hurt  to  the  skin.  They  exercise  a  powerfally  sedative  efiect  in  many  cases  of 
disease  attended  with  severe  local  pain.  When  "poppy  heads'*  cannot  be  readily 
obtained,  a  laudanum  stupe  is  a  good  substitute  for  the  poppy  head  fomentation. 

FOMENTATIONa— The  chief  difficulty  is  to  supply  them  hot  enough,  because  they 
part  with  their  heat  so  quickly,  and  also  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to  wring  them 
dry  with  the  hands  when  they  are  just  taken  out  of  very  hot  water.  They  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  wrung  between  two  sticks,  or  squeezed  widi  the  pan-lid  over  a  per- 
forated tray,  which  should  accompany  every  fomenting  pan.  The  wringing  process  may 
be  done  away  with  altogether,  by  using  two  pieces  of  flannel,  and  laying  the  one  which 
Is  to  be  used  next,  not  in  the  water,  but  on  the  tray,  which  is  fltted  into  the  pan  above 
the  level  of  the  water,  and  is  kept  hot  and  moist  by  the  steam,  but  not  so  moist  as 
to  require  wringing,  or,  at  all  events,  not  more  than  may  be  done  by  just  pressing  it 
down  upon  the  tray  with  the  lid  before  using  it 

The  reader  is  roferred  to  the  articles  "Fomentation,*  **  Bran.**  **Hea^"  and  ** Poul- 
tice,** in  the  body  of  the  work,  for  farther  information  on  this  saljeet 
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It  is  very  di£Scult  to  get  people  to  believe  in  the  efficacy — ^which^  however,  is  voy 
wonderful— of  simple  hot  fomentations,  so  that,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  dif- 
ferent materials  are  used  for  fomenting,  according  to  popular  prejudice  in  their  favour. 
Camomile  flowers,  poppy  heads,  marsh-mallow  roots,  and  various  other  substances  with 
sedative  properties,  are  in  common  use.  The  lead  and  opium  lotion,  made  by  dissolving 
two  drachms  each  of  tincture  of  opium  and  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  in  a  pint  of  water, 
is  an  excellent  lotion  to  use  in  cases  where  it  is  wished  to  apply  soothing  and  drying 
hot  fomentation  to  an  inflamed  part  Three  or  four  poppy  heads,  with  a  couple  of  hand- 
fals  of  camomile  flowers,  may  be  boiled  in  water,  and  the  liquor  used  for  fomentiDg. 
This  is  a  very  favourite  form  of  fomentation  with  the  lower  classes  in  several  parts  of 
England.  We  consider  the  old-fashion  poppy-head  fomentation  of  so  much  importanoa 
that  we  must  give  particular  directions  as  to  how  it  must  be  applied.  Four  ounces  of 
poppy  heads  are  to  be  broken  up  and  put  into  a  vessel,  into  which  four  pints  of  txHling 
water  should  be  poured  upon  them.  The  whole  is  to  be  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes, 
and  the  liquor  then  strained  off. 

POULTICES ^The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  "Poultice,"  in  the  body  ot  the 

work,  for  information  as  to  the  different  kinds  of  poultices,  and  also  to  the  article 
"Disinfectants,"  in  the  Appendix. 

Poultices  are  useful  as  fomentations,  in  cleansing  and  promoting  the  discharge  from 
sores,  and  also,  when  disinfectants  or  deodorizing  substances  are  added  to  them,  they 
are  serviceable  in  removing  foul  and  putrid  emanations.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  hate 
now  A  much  greater  number  of  substances  than  formerly  for  application  to  foul  and 
gangrenous  sores,  with  a  view  to  destroying  their  noxious  emanations ;  and  it  is  to  be 
desired  that  one  or  other  of  them  should  always  be  made  use  of  to  destroy  bad  smells  in 
a  sick-room,  as  a  patient,  and  his  attendants  likewise,  are  sure  to  suffer  in  health 
unless  this  is  attended  to. 

The  principal  points  to  attend  to  in  making  a  poultice  are,  first,  to  crumble  the 
substance  of  which  it  is  to  be  made  sufficiently,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  lumps  or 
irregularities ;  secondly,  to  make  them  neatly  and  light,  and  to  fold  in  the  edges  of 
the  cloth  upon  which  they  are  spread,  so  that  they  shall  not  mess  the  patient  by 
escaping  from  under  the  poultice-cloth. 

HOW  TO  PRACTISE  "  RUBBING."— Liniments  are  often  prescribed  by  medical 
men,  and  the  direction  is  left  with  the  nurse,  or  printed  upon  the  bottle,  "  to  be  rubbed 
into  the  affected  part;*'  but  the  kind  of  rubbing  will,  of  course,  necessarily  vary  with 
the  nature  of  the  case.  For  instance,  when  there  is  excessive  pain  and  tenderness  of 
the  part,  the  liniment  is  not  to  be  rubbed  into,  but  simply  to  be  gently  applied  over 
the  part,  either  with  the  hand,  or  with  a  soft  piece  of  lint,  or,  better  still,  by  means  of  a 
camePs  hair  brush.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  are  called  stimulating  and  counter 
irritant  liniments,  are  often  prescribed ;  and  by  means  of  these  it  is  frequently  thought 
to  disperse,  remove,  or  cause  absorption  of  chronic  swellings  of  various  kinds,  as  well 
as  to  allay  pain  in  parts  where  there  is  no  real  tenderness  on  pressure.  Now  these 
liniments  require  to  be  applied  in  an  entirely  different  manner — ^that  is,  they  require  to 
be  briskly  rubbed  in  by  the  hand  warmed  before  the  fire,  or  with  a  flannel  glove.  In 
such  cases  the  medtdna  mechanica  comes  forcibly  into  play,  and  is  often  of  as  much 
service  as  the  drug  employed  in  the  liniment. 

Ointments  are  sometimes  ordered  to  be  rubbed  into  different  parts  of  the  body. 
Here  again  the  method  followed  must  be  according  to  the  effect  it  is  desired  to 
produce.  For  example,  a  very  powerful  ointment,  containing  aconite  or  atropiay  ii 
frequently  ordered,  to  allay  the  severe  pain  of  neuralgia;  and  ointments  are  sometimes 
ordered  to  promote  the  absorption  of  inflamed  glsods,  whex«  there  is  still  a  certaio 
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amonnt  of  pain  and  tenderness.  In  such  cases  the  ointment  mast  be  applied  gently, 
else  it  will  only  aggravate  the  affection  which  it  was  intended  to  relieTc;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  ointments  which  are  prescribed — such  as  tartar  emetic  ointment — to  bring 
out  an  eruption  on  the  skin,  or  mercurial  ointment,  with  a  view  to  its  absorption  into  the 
system,  should  be  vigorously  rubbed  into  the  parts  indicated  by  the  medical  adviser. 

Ointments  should  always  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  else,  if  the  lard  becomes  rancid, 
serious  irritation  may  result  in  the  case  of  skin  diseases,  for  which  they  are  prescribed. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  rubbing  in  of  ointments  in  skin  diseases.  For  example,  in 
bad  cases  of  the  itch,  great  harm  is  done  sometimes  by  rubbing  in  the  ointment  equally 
over  all  parts  of  the  surface.  It  so  happens  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  from  the 
great  irritation  of  the  disease,  ulceration,  and  even  sloughing,  sometimes  takes  place , 
and  it  is  very  cruel  and  thoughtless  (though  it  is  constantly  done)  to  rub  in,  it  may  be, 
an  irritatiog  ointment  over  parts  which  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  protected  by  some 
soothing  application.  Such  places  should  be  either  covered  by  poultices,  by  water 
dressing,  by  fresh  lard,  or  by  some  simple  mollifying  ointment;  while  the  other  parts 
of  the  surface  may  be  freely  rubbed  over  with  the  original  ointment  which  was 
prescribed. 

SHAMPOOING. — ^This  is  a  method  of  rubbing  or  kneading  limbs,  much  practised  in 
Oriental  countries.  It  is  decidedly  useful  to  those  who,  from  disease,  or  other  causes, 
are  much  emaciated,  and  are  not  able  to  take  exercise  in  a  regular  way.  Slight  local 
dropsies,  as  of  the  legs  or  abdomen,  may  sometimes  be  got  rid  of  in  this  way.  When 
the  dropsy  is  seated  in  the  legs,  rubbing  or  shampooing  should  always  be  conducted 
io  one  direction,  upwards. 

Gentle  rubbing  or  stroking  of  the  surface  is  a  method  also  used  in  Oriental  countrief 
to  procure  sleep.  It  is  an  art  which  is  too  much  neglected  in  this  country,  and  it  may 
be  truly  said,  that  the  sedative  effect  produced  in  this  way  by  those  skilled  in  it  is 
something  marvellous.  Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  it,  when  sleepless  from 
pain,  or  any  other  cause,  can  often  be  readily  soothed  by  its  means. 

RUBBING  WITH  THE  FLESH  BPwUSH,  HAIB  GLOVE,  &o.— Those  methods 
are  principally  to  be  used  as  hygenic  means,  and  scarcely  come  under  the  head.'of  sick- 
room management.  They  are  often,  however,  powerful  adjuncts  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  and  are  useful  for  promoting  reaction  ot  the  skin,  after  the  use  of  baths, 
liniments,  &c.  Several  new  instruments  of  this  kind,  both  for  deansing  and  stimulat- 
ing the  skin,  have  been  introduced,  since  the  ready  application  of  the  different  forms 
of  India-rubber  manufacture  to  the  production  of  this  sort  ot  article  has  been  under- 
stood. 

HOW  TO  'APPLY  MUSTARD  POULTICES  OR  SINAPISMS.— The  acrimony 
or  power  of  yellow  mustard  may  be  increased,  if  desirable,  by  making  the  mustard 
up  into  a  paste  with  vinegar  instead  of  water.  Few  persons  can  beai  a  well-made 
mustard  poultice  much  longer  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  in  the  course  of 
which  time  it  will  probably  have  acted  sufficiently.  Pure  mustard  should  never  be 
applied  to  the  delicate  skin  of  infants,  who  are  much  more  easily  acted  upon  by  it  tban 
adults.  For  them  equal  parts  of  bread  crumbs,  flour,  or  oatmeal  should  always  be  used, 
and  the  mustard  poultice  should  only  be  kept  on  until  a  red  blush  appears. 

After  a  mustard  poultice  is  removed,  the  part  should  always  be  dressed  with  some 
fresh  lard,  spread  on  cold  upon  a  linen  rag,  or  a  sheet  of  fine  cotton  wool  may  be  placed 
over  it«  Nothing  can  be  more  soothing  and  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient 
tban  this. 

Sinapine  tissue,  for  an  account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Appendix, 
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promises  almost  entirely  to  snperaede  the  use  of  tbe  mmtud  ponltioe.  It  oertainlybsi 
the  advAiitage  of  bemg  light*  extremely  easy  of  applioatioot  and  ftee  from  the  objeotioa- 
able  clammy  feeling  which  aooompanies  the  first  few  minutes  after  a  mnstaid  peoUieB 
has  been  applied* 

iVLS.^When  mustard  pooltioes  are  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  oalvee  of  the  kf% 
nape  of  the  neck,  or  other  part  of  a  patient  who  is  insensibk^  oaxe  should  be  taken  to 
remove  them  in  due  time,  beoaose  it  has  happened  in  the  ^kperienoe  of  medioal  men, 
under  sach  cironmstanoes,  that  in  the  oonfnsion  and  hnrxy  of  the  time,  Uie  poeltioei 
have  been  left  on  until  they  have  prodaoed  ugly  sores  and  sloo^bs.  from  Uie  effiBCts  cf 
which  the  patient  could  with  difficulty  be  rallied. 

HOW  TO  MPPLY  HOT  BOTTLER— It  is  often  of  great  in^KXtuioe  tlMtt  hot 
bottles  should  be  very  quickly  applied  to  the  hands  and  feet,  and  to  the  sides.  In 
certain  cases  life  itself  may  depend  upon  the  quickness  with  which  this  is  acoon- 

plished. 

When  a  patient,  after  an  operation,  or  in  the  course  of  an  acute  disease,  is  seSaed 
with  what  is  technically  called  rigor  or  sbiveriDg,  hot  bottles  should  at  once  be  applied, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  check  it.  The  ordinary  old*fashioned  stone  foot  bottles,  when 
enveloped  in  flannel,  retain  the  heat  for  a  considerable  time.  Their  use,  however,  ii 
sometimes  superseded  by  bottles  of  India-rubber,  which  are  lighter,  and  much  mofo 
easily  managed*  Hot  bricks  enveloped  in  flannel,  or  the  plates  from  the  oven  of  an 
ordinary  kitchen  grate,  may  be  substituted  for  hot  bottles.  Bottles  made  of  tin  axe 
sometimes  used  for  applying  heat  in  the  same  way  as  the  stone  bottles,  and  sometiinM 
also  they  are  used  in  the  form  of  what  are  called  stomach  plates,  to  apply  heat  to  the 
bowels  or  chest.  They  possess  the  advantage,  after  a  hot  fomentation,  of  being  able 
to  retain  their  heat  longer,  while  they  do  not  wet  the  patient's  bed  or  clothes ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  an  undoubted  advantage  in  toarm  and  moist  applications,  which 
the  tin  plate  does  not  possess.  An  admirable  substitute  for  the  tin  i^te  is  the  India- 
robber  stomach  cushion,  which  can  be  used  for  such  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  which 
is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  amongst  the  many  additions  which  Ute 
years  have  made  to  the  appliances  of  the  sick-room.  Bags  of  hot  salt,  or  of  hot  brio, 
are  often  used  instead  of  hot  bottles.  The  salt  or  bran  is  to  be  heated  in  the  oven,  and 
enclosed  in  a  flannel  bag  previously  wanned.  This  will  be  found  to  retain  the  heat  far 
a  long  time. 

A  very  good  method  of  applying  hot  bottles,  in  order  to  check  rigors  which  aooom* 
pany  febrile  attacks,  with  dryness  of  the  skin,  and  cold  shivering,  till  the  teeth  "chatter 
in  the  head,"  is  as  follows : — Several  ordinary  black  bottles  are  to  be  filled  with  hot 
water,  and  put  into  the  inside  of  woollen  socks  or  stockings,  which  have  been  pre* 
viously  wrung  out  of  hot  water.  These  (two  on  each  side)  are  to  be  placed  alongside 
the  patient,  the  bed  clothes  being  protected  by  a  dry  flannel  cloth.  In  a  veiy  short 
time  the  shivering  will  be  checked,  and  the  patient  will  be  found  bedewed  with  gentle 
perspiration. 

HOW  TO  APPLY  COLD  WATER  TO  WOUNDS  BY  MEANS  OF  IRRIGA- 
TION.— Surgeons  are  now  almost  unanimously  agreed  in  discarding  the  old,  camber 
some  dressings,  plasters,  ointments,  bandages,  &c.,  &c.,  with  which  wounds  and 
stumps  used  to  be  loaded.  A  practice  now  prevails  of  much  greater  simplicity, 
and  even  to  the  stump  of  an  amputated  limb,  it  is  not  thought  needful  to  apply 
anything  whatever,  but  only  to  lay  it  in  a  comfortable  position,  so  as  to  relax  the 
muscles,  perhaps  upon  a  water  pillow,  and  to  apply  along  the  line  of  the  wound 
nothing  but  a  strip  of  wetted  lint  or  linen,  which,  for  some  days,  requires  to  be  kept 
constantly  moist.    Ragged,  torn,  and  bruised  wounds,  such  as  the  ahmi^Aw>y  of  the 
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hand  m  fi>ot  by  gim-Bhot  aooident,  or  a  cnuh  from  machinery,  whether  they  require 
partial  amputation  or  not,  are  found  to  be  treated  meet  efficiently  and  simply  by  the 
proceas  of  irrig^ation  a  process  which  every  medical  man,  if  he  wishes  to  employ  it,  will 
direct  to  be  followed  out  according  to  an  idea  of  his  own.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
be  well  that  the  attendants  of  the  sick-room  should  be  acquainted  with  and  know  how 
to  set  in  operation  this  most  excellent  method  of  keeping  wounds  clean  and  moist. 

If  the  bed  be  a  four-poster,  or  a  French  bed,  with  a  canopy,  a  vessel  containing  cold 
water  may  be  slung  from  the  top  of  the  bed  in  such  a  position  as  to  hang  over  the 
wound.  But  if  the  bed  be  an  iron  one  without  any  canopy,  it  will  be  necessary  either 
to  fix  a  pole  in  the  wall,  or  to  have  an  apparatus  or  support  for  the  vessel  in  the 
form  of  a  gallows,  the  transverse  limb  of  which,  reaching  over  the  bed,  must  have 
the  vessel  suspending  from  it.  A  few  worsted  threads  are  to  be  placed  in  the  vessel 
containing  cold  water  and  allowed  to  hang  over  the  wound,  till  their  ends  almost 
touch  it.  The  water  will  run  down  the  worsted  and  trickle  drop  by  drop  gently  but 
continuously  upon  the  surface  of  the  wound.  Nothing  can  be  more  soothing  and 
gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  or  more  likely  to  subdue  the  pain,  heat, 
redness  and  swelling  which  accompany  inflammation.  The  wounded  limb  must  be 
placed  upon  a  Mackintosh  doth,  which  can  be  so  arranged  that  the  water  should  drop 
from  it  over  the  edge  of  the  bed,  where  it  can  be  caught  by  a  vessel  placed  for  the 
purpose.  If  it  be  desired  to  have  a  large  number  of  drops,  the  ends  of  the  worsted 
may  be  kept  separate  by  being  passed  through  perforated  cardboard. 

Another  method  still  more  simple  is  to  suspend  an  ordinary  fannel  or  tin-dish,  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  string,  either  to  the  bed,  to  a  hook  in  the  ceiling,  or  to  such  an 
apparatus  as  described  above.  A  cork,  fitting  loosely,  may  be  placed  in  it,  so  as  to 
allow  the  water  to  escape  only  drop  by  drop,  or  it  may  be  allowed  to  escape  in  a 
gentle  stream,  if  the  cork  be  fitted  still  more  loosely. 

Either  of  the  above  methods  may  be  applied  to  wounds,  of  the  nature  indicated  above, 
to  certain  cases  of  compound  fractures  of  the  limbs,  and,  in  fact,  to  cases  generally 
in  which  it  is  desired  to  apply  the  simplest  of  all  dressings,  via.,  lint  or  linen  soaked 
in  water  and  laid  loosely  over,  merely  to  protect  the  wound  from  external  influences, 
to  keep  it  cool  and  moist,  to  favour  the  escape  of  discharges,  and,  "to  give  nature 
a  chance  "  to  effect  the  healing  process. 

EXPOSURE  TO  AIB,  LIGHT,  &o.— As  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  sick-room, 
being  the  room  iu  which  the  patient  has  to  spend  wearisome  days,  and  still  more  weari- 
some nights,  should  be  exposed  as  much  as  possible,  to  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air, 
and  to  light,  it  is  obviously  of  importance  that  a  good  aspect  should  be  chosen.  All 
creatures,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  turn  themselves  joyfully  to  the  light,  and  it 
may  be  roundly  stated,  that  especially  for  growing  children,  light  is  almost  as  essential 
as  fresh  air.  Plants  which  are  not  exposed  to  the  light  grow  up  blanched  and  deprived 
of  their  natural  colour,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  our  miners,  our  artizans,  and 
even  our  women  and  children,  who  live  in  densely  crowded  alleys,  or  in  underground 
cellars,  and  especially  in  the  lower  regions  of  some  of  those  old-fashioned  houses, 
which,  though  at  one  time  inhabited  by  the  flower  of  the  aristocracy,  are  now  only 
distinguished  for  the  squalor,  filthiness  and  wretchedness  of  their  inhabitants. 

When  any  member  of  a  family  is  laid  up  with  some  serious  disease  which  may 
possibly  render  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  confined  to  the  sick  room  for  months,  or 
it  may  be  years,  the  best  room  in  the  house  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  at  his  disposal, 
seeing  that  so  much  of  his  time  has  to  be  spent  within  these  four  walls.  In  addition 
to  light  and  air,  a  good  view  from  the  window  is  a  great  advantage. 

Of  course,  it  is  well-known  that  in  many  cases  where  there  is  great  nervous  excite- 
ment, in  fevers,  cerebral  diseases,  &0n  as  wdl  as  in  many  affections  of  the  eye,  light  for  a 
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time  must  be  partially  if  not  entirely  excluded.  Thit  can,  however,  always  be 
readily  done,  by  means  of  a  blind  of  a  green,  or  still  better,  of  a  slate  colour,  which  can 
be  pulled  up  or  down  at  pleasure.  For  all  chronic  diseases,  and  indeed,  it  may  be  said, 
for  almost  all  diseases,  with  the  few  exceptions  abovenamed,  an  abundant  supply  of 
light  is  of  the  first  necessity.  It  is  thought  by  some  very  careful  obeerYers  of  disease 
that  our  great  national  scourge  of  scrofula  is  probably  as  much  engendered  by  want  of 
light  as  by  want  of  fresh  air.  Without  light,  the  mind  undergoes  degeneration  as 
well  as  the  body,  and  the  body  itself  soon  becomes  stunted  or  deformed,  and  easily 
fklls  a  prey  to  disease.  We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the  houses  which  are 
now  built  to  be  inhabited  by  the  rising  generation,  are  not  liable  to  such  a  monstrous  piece 
of  exaction  and  absurdity  as  the  window  tax,  an  imposition  which  was  no  less  prejudicial 
to  the  health  of  the  community  than  a  disgrace  to  the  memory  of  those  who  devised  it. 

QUIET. — How  often  does  it  happen  that  a  doctor  leaves  his  patient  with  the  injunc- 
tion that  he  is  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  to  which  the  patient  assents,  and  the  nurse 
promises  obedience  :  and  yet,  no  sooner  is  the  doctor's  back  turned  than  the  sick  room, 
instead  of  being  sacred  and  unmolested,  is  made  the  scene  for  the  reception  of  a  leree, 
or  for  the  transaction  of  all  manner  of  domestic  business.  How  often  do  troops  of 
sympathizing  friends  force  their  way  into  its  precincts,  and  each  in  his  turn  require 
to  know  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  of  the  treatment  which  is  being  carried  od, 
relating,  at  the  same  time,  their  own  wearisome  experiences  of  what  they  fancy  to  be 
precisely  similar  cases,  and  contrasting  and  commenting  freely  upon  the  different  plans 
pursued,  with  the  effect,  perhaps,  of  not  only  greviously  fatiguing  the  patient,  but  of 
filling  his  mind  with  groundless  anxiety  and  alarm.  It  is,  or  it  ought  to  be,  qoite 
sufiicient  to  prevent  such  intrusions  merely  to  say,  that  all  visitors  are  prohibited  by 
the  medical  attendant.  The  writer  is  in  the  habit  of  leaving  a  written  peeper  to  be 
shown  to  visitors.  But  there  are  a  great  many  other  respects  in  which  the  patient  ia 
to  be  kept  quiet  and  undisturbed.  Everything  connected  with  the  arrangements  for 
his  comfort,  where  practicable,  should  be  done  outside  the  sick  room,  so  that  he  may 
not  be  annoyed  by  any  arrangements  of  a  noisy  character  which  can  be  avoided. 
The  very  least  sudden  or  unwonted  noise  may  alarm  and  seriously  injure  a  patient 
suffering  from  nervous  disease,  and  any  noise  which  suddenly  wakes  a  patient  out  of 
.  sleep  does  him  real  harm.  Possibly  hours  may  have  been  spent,  and  powerful  doses 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  lulling  a  patient  to  sleep,  a  sleep  on  which,  perhaps,  his 
recovery  may  hang,  when  some  thoughtless  and  indiscreet  person  may  spoil  all  by 
.  suddenly  awaking  him.  A  patient  once  roused  from  this  kind  of  sleep,  sometimes 
awakes  excited,  frightened,  almost  terror-stricken,  and  is  sent  to  sleep  again  with 
much  greater  difHculty  than  if  he  had  never  been  asleep  at  all. 

It  is  not  the  absolute  loudness  of  a  noise  which  is  injurious,  but  there  are  some 
noises  which  are  exceedingly  irritating,  especially  to  the  excitable  ears  of  a  sick  person. 
Such  are  all  rustling  of  dresses,  whisperings,  shakings,  rattlings,  jarrings  of  all  kinds, 
the  creaking  of  doors  or  of  shoes,  and  the  rattling  of  windows ;  the  jarring  tread  of 
people  overheard,  or  running  up  and  down  stairs,  is  frequently  a  source  of  great  irrita- 
tion to  the  sick  man,  who  will  tell  you  that  he  feels  every  step  go  through  him. 
Patients  suffering  from  an  acute  attack  of  gout  have  been  thrown  into  an  agony  of 
pain  by  the  tread  of  some  one  hastily  crossing  the  room.  As  a  rule,  children  are  not 
so  easily  disturbed  by  noises  as  adults ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  very  young  children 
will  sometimes  sleep  in  the  midst  of  noises  all  around  and  about  them. 

It  is  an  axiom  insisted  upon  by  all  writers  on  the  subject  of  nursing,  that  do 
attendant  upon  the  sick  should  ever  wear  a  rustling  silk  dress.  The  gown  should  be 
jof  a  soft  limp  material,  and,  if  we  may  venture  to  allude  to  the  sabjeot,  we  may  say 
that  crinoline  is  nowhere  more  out  of  place  than  in  the  sick  room. 
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READING  ALOUD  TO  PATIENTS.— To  some  this  is  tortuiOy  while  to  others  it  is 
pleasant  and  soothing.  Some  will  say,  '*Bead  me  to  sleep/'  and  will  actually  soon 
drop  off  into  a  doze  after  the  first  few  pages  of  some  sufficiently  nninteresting  work  has 
been  read  to  them.  It  must  be  admitted,  as  a  rule,  that  most  people  read  very  badly, 
and  that  conversation  is  more  adapted  for  the  sick,  because  the  tone  of  the  voice  is 
more  natural  and  pleasing  when  talking  than  when  reading  or  reciting. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  reading  stories  to  sick  children,  especially  to  those  of  a 
nervous  excitable  temperament,  for  they  often  become  interested  in  the  story,  and  will 
beg  it  to  be  continued,  little  dreaming  of  the  after  effect  upon  their  minds.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  at  night,  the  scenes  of  the  story  are  repeated,  with  the  most  grotesque 
variations,  making  a  sort  of  nightmare  or  night-terror,  the  effect  of  which  is  often  to 
prevent  sound  sleep,  and  to  exhaust  the  little  patient's  strength,  besides  seriously 
adding  to  the  nervous  symptoms  which  may  be  present. 

SYSTEM  AND  PUNCTUALITT.— Perhaps  nothing  is  more  effectual  in  securing 
quiet  rest  for  patients  than  proper  method  and  system  in  arranging  and  carrying  on 
.  all  the  petty  details  of  sick-room  management.  As  an  instance  of  what  is  meant,  it 
will  be  easily  understood  what  a  much  better  prospect  of  quiet  rest  a  patient  has  who 
gets  his  mjsals  and  his  medicine  regularly,  and  all  his  little  wants  attended  to  at  proper 
times,  and  whose  wishes  are  anticipated,  planned,  and  provided  for,  than  one  who  is 
attended  to  by  those  who  are  stupid  and  incapable,  who  blunder  through  their  work 
without  any  fixed  plan  or  order,  and  who  continually  disturb  the  patient  at  the  most 
unseasonable  time  by  asking  him,  What  will  you  take  now  ?  &c.,  &c. 

THE  NURSE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  CARRYING  OUT  OF  DIRECTIONS, 
NOT  THE  PATIENT.— When  full  and  proper  directions  are  given  by  the  medical 
man,  and  these,  it  may  be  observed,  should  always  be  received  by  one  person,  who 
should  be  responsible  for  their  being  carried  out,  they  should  be  acted  upon  without 
the  patient  having  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  himself  about  them.  Nothing  wearies 
and  exhausts  a  patient  more  than  having  to  think.  He  should  be  freed  from  all 
responsibility.  He  should  be  allowed  to  have  nothing  weighty  on  his  mind.  He  should 
not  be  burdened  with  the  fear  of  forgetting  anything,  and  should  have  the  comfortable 
sensation  of  having  resigned  the  management  of  his  case  into  other  hands,  in  which  he 
is  to  be,  for  the  time,  a  mere  passive  agent.  He  should  not  be  allowed  to  tax  his 
memory  by  trying  to  remembei  the  proper  times  for  taking  his  medicine,  or  how  it  has 
tcterl ;  but  should  trust  all  these  details  to  his  attendant. 

SHOULD  THEj  PATIENT  BE  TOLD  OF  HIS  DANGER?— A  question  here  arises 
respecting  which  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion,  viz. : — ^When  there  is  danger, 
should  the  patient  be  told  of  it?  or  is  there  any  hazard  in  so  doing?  Now,  it  may  be 
said  that  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  change  in  the  practice  of  medical 
men  with  regard  to  this  point,  and  much  prejudice  which  formerly  existed  has  been 
swept  away,  it  is  hoped,  for  ever.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  known  that  it  rarely,  if 
ever,  does  any  harm  to  make  a  patient  acquainted  (in  a  proper  manner,  and  at  the 
proper  time),  with  the  nature  of  his  case,  and  with  the  opinion  of  the  medical  advisers, 
as  to  the  probable  issue  of  it. 

We  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  contrary  practice  of  former  yeantf  originated,  at  all 
events,  in  the  desire  to  adopt  this  convenient  excuse  for  the  concealment  of  ignorance, 
as  to  the  real  nature  and  probable  termination  of  the  disease.  The  ridiculous  airs  of 
profound  learning  and  mystery  assumed  by  medical  men  in  old  time  has  been  well 
ridiculed  and  burlesqued  by  many  writers,  and  by  none  so  ably  as  by  Moli^re  in  his 
*'Medecin  Malgri  lui;*  and  the  "  Malade  Imaginaire." 
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Eren  now  the  stitmgeit  poinU«  piC|jadioe  pievaik  in  tbft  paUio  mmd  agBinat  taUing 
a  patient  that  he  was  the  eabject  of  heart  diseaae.  Bat,  proTided  that  the  oonununica&Q 
be  made  with  the  yiew  of  inatracting  and  goiding  the  patient  in  the  treatment  of  his 
ease,  it  will  be  found  that,  instead  of  doing  harm,  it  may  be  the  memna  of  proUmgiDg 
his  life,  and  of  increasing  his  comfort  and  hairiness.  The  writer  is^  and  haa  beee, 
acquainted  with  many  persons  who  have  carried  about  with  them  a  mental  disetae 
which  might  pat  an  end  to  their  existence  at  any  moment,  and  he  cannot  recall  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  patient  was  not  the  better  for  the  knowledge  of  the  UdM 
of  his  case,  or  in  which  that  knowledge  was  prodoctive  of  any  hot  the  best  reaalta  te 
both  body  and  mind. 

It  is  no  doubt  ono  of  the  most  painftil  tasks  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  i^ysidan  to 
pronounce  that  there  is  no  hope,  when  such  a  verdict  is  evidently  quite  unlooked  £v, 
and  when  the  patient,  instead  of  expecting  such  melancholy  tidings,  is  anticipatii^ 
nothing  but  a  speedy  recovery.  Toung  men  and  young  women,  it  may  be,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  with  a  brilliant  future  apparently  in  store  for  them  in  this  world,  are  sometiiDea 
found  to  be  sufifering  from  acute  disease,  which  has  come  suddenly  upon  them,  and 
which  has  already  advanced  so  far  as  to  leave  no  chance  of  life,  while  all  the  time  no 
thought  of  real  danger  has  as  yet  crossed  the  mind  of  one  who,  it  may  be,  in  a  flnr 
days,  or  perhaps  in  a  few  hours,  will  be  no  more.  Under  such  circumstances,  wbaa.  die 
physician  has  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  the  case,  it  is  but  fiur— 
it  ib  only  honest,  when  appealed  to — though  with  all  due  caution,  to  prepare  the  mind 
to  receive  tidings  of  the  great  change  which  is  awaiting.  Indeed,  it  is  cruel  to  waste 
or  to  lose  any  unnecessary  time,  because  long  before  death  actually  takes  place  the 
mind  may  be  clouded,  and  the  attention  and  faculties  so  engaged  in  the  straggle 
against  the  great  destroyer,  that  the  mind  loses  ita  fine  natural  susoeptihility  to  external 
impressions,  and  is  utterly  unable  to  deal  with  any  subject,  connected  either  with 
this  world  or  with  that  which  is  to  come.  Here,  as  in  every  other  relation  in  life, 
medical  men,  as  well  as  the  friends  and  relatives  of  patients,  ought  to  follow  the  golden 
rule  of  doing  unto  others  as  they  would  be  done  by ;  and  we  think  it  would  be  generally 
agreed  that  no  ono  would  wish  to  be  left  in  ignorance  upon  a  matter  of  such  moment* 
oUs  importance.  * 

And  here  it  may  be  said  that,  to  the  writer,  it  has  often  appeared  needlessly  cruel, 
and  very  unwise,  studiously  and  mysteriously  to  conceal  from  children  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  recover  from  a  mortal  disease.  Surely  it  is  a  mistaken  kindneaa, 
and  one  that  argues  little  for  the  proper  understanding  which  ought  to  exist  between 
mother  and  child,  to  hear  some  parents,  up  to  the  moment  of  their  child's  death,  assur- 
ing their  child  that  it  will  soon  be  better.  Anyone  who  has  seen  the  opposite  coarse 
employed  with  children  who  have  been  sensibly  brought  up,  will  have  been  astonished 
at  the  very  different  effect  upon  their  minds,  and  at  the  dignity,  fortitude,  and  good 
feeling  exhibited  by  many  children  at  such  times. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DELIKIOUS  PATIENTS.— The 
reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  "  Delirium,'*  "  Delirium  Tremens,"  **  Alcohol,^'  "Dipso- 
mania," "  Intemperance,"  &c.,  for  information  as  to  the  dififerent  kinds  and  treatment 
of  delirium ;  but  here  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  few  general  directions  which  may 
be  of  use  in  the  sick-room.  And  first  of  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  acate 
diseases,  in  fevers,  after  child-bed,  &c.,  delirium,  even  of  the  most  dangerous,  violent, 
or  suicidal  nature,  may  develop  itself  so  suddenly  that  the  attendants  may  not  be  able, 
from  want  of  sufBcient  warning,  to  prevent  serious  consequences.  It  will  therefore 
be  needful  for  those  who  have  charge  of  the  sick  to  carefully  note  and  report  symptoms 
which  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  such  as  wandering,  incoherence,  delusiona 
upon  any  subject,  or  any  outr6  act  or  speech  which  might  lead  one  to  suqMCt  the 
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giYing  w»y  of  the  mental  powers.  At  a  rale,  when  such  symptoms  have  once  manifested 
themselvefl^  it  is  not  safe  for  the  patient  to  be  left  nnwatched;  and  no  article  should 
be  left  within  reach  with  which  he  might  inflict  an  injury  upon  himself  oi  others. 
N^ect  of  such  precautions  as  these  has,  to  the  great  grief  and  sorrow  of  all  concerned, 
been  followed  by  most  serious  consequences.  Patients  in  whose  family  there  has  been 
no  hereditary  taint  of  insanity,  and  who  themselves  have  never  exhibited  any  trait 
of  mental  aberration,  have,  while  the  subjects  of  certain  diseases,  been  known  to  get 
out  of  bed  and  throw  themselves  from  the  window.  In  the  deliriom  of  fever  patients, 
if  mrestrained  or  nnwatched,  would  oftentimes  destroy  themselvai. 

It  is  quite  familiar  to  medical  men,  and  has  been  known  for  a  long  time,  that 
inflammation  of  the  apex,  or  upper  part  of  the  lung,  is,  as  a  rule,  at  one  time  or  othez 
of  its  course,  accompanied  with  delirium  resembling  that  of  fever.  It  often  comes  on 
suddenly,  and  the  patient  requires  to  be  sedulously  watched  throughout  its  course. 

The  cunning  of  maniacs  and  insane  persons  is  proverbial ;  and  while  the  "restndnt 
system  "  is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  obnoxious  in  the  eyes  of  medical  men, 
it  is  much  better  that  time  and  care  should  be  expended  in  keeping  a  constant  watch 
over  patients  who  have  exhibited  a  tendency  to  delirium,  than  that  the  slightest  risk  to 
life  should  be  incurred. 

In  the  treatment  of  all  ki^ds  of  delirium,  as  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick  generallyi 
patience,  kindness,  and  firmness,  are  the  chief  requisites  on  the  part  of  the  attendant ; 
and  where  these  are  to  be  met  with,  cases  will  be  very  few  and  far  between  where 
anything  like  artificial  restraint  will  need  to  be  employed.  No  doubt  it  does  sometimes 
occnr  that  it  is  better  the  patient  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  is  overpowered,  and 
that  all  his  efforts  to  get  loose  are  unavailing.  Under  such  circumstances^  restraint 
properly  implied,  without  violence  or  disturbance  of  any  kind,  is  in  itself  one  of  the  very 
best  means  of  quieting  a  furious  patient,  who  will  often  drop  quietly  asleep,  after 
finding  that  his  struggles  lead  to  no  result. 

A  careless  attendant,  when  a  patient  is  safely  secured  in  the  strait-jacket,  or  by 
other  means,  has  been  known  to  leave  the  patient  for  a  length  of  time  unwatcbed, 
thinking  now  he  is  safe,  and  may  shift  for  himself  for  a  time.  But  this  is  very  wrong ; 
for  the  patient,  especially  if  some  of  the  apparatus  alters  its  position  in  his  struggles, 
may  seriously  ix^jure  himself,  or  may  even,  as  has  actually  been  the  case,  be  found 
strangled. 

In  adjusting  restraints  upon  the  ankles,  wrists,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  not  only  to  see  that  they  are  properly  applied  at  the 
time,  but  to  examine  them  repeatedly  in  order,  to  see  that  there  is  no  chafing  of  the 
skin  caused  by  the  violent  efforts  to  get  free.  Neglect  of  this  precafution  has  been 
followed  by  the  formation  of  deep  sloughing  sores,  with  other  serious  injury.  Nothing 
is  more  foolish  or  reprehensible  than  when  a  patient  is  rambling  in  his  talk  in  an 
incoherent  manner,  which  may  happen  to  be  amusing  to  those  who  are  standing  by. 
to  take  up  the  thread  of  his  wanderings,  and  encourage  him  to  talk  upon  the  subjects 
which,  no  doubt,  are  crossing  and  recrossing  his  brain  in  grotesque  disorder.  A  kind, 
grave,  firm  and  sensible  nurse  never  appears  to  greater  advantage  than  when  dealing 
with  a  case  of  this  kind,  whereas  one  who  reasons,  talks,  and  attempts  to  argue 
with  the  patient  upon  his  delusions,  is  sure  to  aggravate  his  disorder. 

Sometimes  without  the  slightest  assignable  cause,  patients  suffering  from  delirium 
will  be  suddenly  seized  with  the  most  violent  aversion  to,  or  dread  of  those  whe 
have  been  kindest,  or  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  them.  It  is  always  best  in  such  a  case 
at  once  to  remove  the  person  from  their  sight,  in  which  case  the  dislike  or  fear  may 
very  likely  at  the  next  visit  be  completely  changed  into  sentiments  of  an  opposite 
description.  In  the  progress  of  disease,  patients  are  much  more  liable  to  attacks  of 
delirium  at  night,  or  during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  and  nurses  cannot  be  too 
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much  cautioned  as  to  the  fact,  mnce  patients  who  have  appeared  to  go  quietly  to  sleep 
at  their  usual  bed-time  have,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  suddenly  awoke  m  a  state 
of,  for  the  time,  raving  madness. 

No  patients  of  this  class  require  closer  watching  than  those  who  are  afflicted  with 
suicidal  melancholy.  Such  a  one  will  often  remain  for  days  without  saying  a  word  to 
any  one,  and  requires  to  be  induced  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  to  take  his 
food,  or  even  to  change  the  posture  which  he  has  originally  assumed.  The  despondency 
and  depression  of  spirits  are  so  intense,  that,  while  they  continue,  the  patient  cannot 
be  left  with  safety  a  moment,  while  he  has  the  means  of  putting  »  termination  to  his 
existence.  When  he  finds  that  he  is  closely  watched,  and  that  it  is  impossiUe  for 
him  to  carry  out  his  determination,  he  will  often,  with  a  sinister  cunning  characteristio 
of  his  disease,  throw  aside  his  dull  and  morose  manner,  and  assume  a  cheerfal  and 
contented  deportment  for  days,  or  even  weeks,  in  order  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  his 
friends.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  however,  when  the  vigilance  of  his  attendants  is 
relaxed,  he  will  carry  out  the  intention  which  he  has  probably  premeditated  and 
brooded  over  for  a  length  of  time,  and  will  accomplish  his  own  destruction  in  any  way 
that  may  be  in  his  power.  Intending  suicides  will  attempt  to  destroy  themselves  in 
various  ways,  even  so  as  to  baffle  all  the  ordinary  precautions.  For  instance,  they 
will  set  fire  to  their  clothing,  they  will  attempt  to  strangle  or  h&ng  themselves  by 
every  conceivable  method,  they  will  attempt  to  poison  themselves  with  their  medicine, 
or  with  anything  else,  and  will  even  try  to  suffocate  themselves,  by  stuffing  their 
clothes  into  their  mouth,  so  as  to  prevent  breathing. 

One  of  the  most  embarrassiug  features  iu  the  management  of  insane  or  delirious 
patients  is,  that  they  sometimes  absolutely  refuse  to  swallow  food  of  any  kind.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  attendant  should  be  careful  to  tempt  the  patient  with  different 
articles  of  food ;  when  this  method  fails,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  medical  attendant 
should  inject  food  into  the  stomach,  by  means  of  the  stomach  pump,  such  food  being, 
of  course,  fluid,  and  of  a  highly  nutritious  description,  such  as  different  mixtures, 
containing  milk  thickened  with  farinaceous  food,  strong  beef  or  mutton  tea,  milk,  wine, 
brandy,  cod  liver  oil,  &c.  But  it  may  happen  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  medical  man  for  this  purpose,  and  at  all  times,  in  the  case  of  a  private 
patient  treated  at  home,  it  is  a  very  arduous  and  a  troublesome  process,  that  of  feeding 
a  patient  three  or  four  times  a-day,  and  one  involving  very  frequent  attendance  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  man.  Therefore,  in  extreme  cases,  or  where  the  services  of  doctor 
cannot  be  procured,  a  long  flexible  tube  might  be  passed  through  the  nose,  and  down  by 
the  posterior  nostrilF,  into  the  gullet.  To  the  end  of  this  a  funnel  is  attached,  and 
liquid  food  of  the  kind  mentioned  above  being  poured  into  the  funnel  will  descend  into 
the  stomach,  simply  by  force  of  gravitation.  Failing  this,  nutritious  clysters,  of  the 
same  kind  as  indicated  above,  may  be  slowly  injected  three  or  four  times  a  day,  till 
other  means  can  be  adopted. 

An  attendant  upon  a  delirious  or  Insane  patient  should  never  make  promises  to  him 
without  keeping  them,  should  listen  patiently  to  the  story  of  his  wrongs,  grievances 
and  complaints,  instead  of  treating  them  with  contempt,  and  should,  as  a  rule,  never 
argue  or  reason  with  him,  but  as  far  as  possible,  even  under  the  most  severe  provoca- 
tion, preserve  an  equably  kind,  cheerful,  and  firm  manner,  by  which  means  an 
influence  will  be  acquired  over  all  kinds  of  nervous  patients,  never  to  be  gained  by 
any  amount  of  severity,  punishment,  violence,  or  restraint. 

Presence  of  mind,  and  confidence  iu  our  own  resources,  exert  a  great  moral  influ- 
ence over  the  insane,  and  have  often  been  the  means  of  rescuing  an  attendant  from 
sudden  peril  in  his  intercourse  with  them,  as  well  as  of  saving  the  unhappy  creatures 
themselves  from  injury  or  destruction.  The  following  anecdote  well  illustrates 
this: — 
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A  patient  in  a  high  state  of  deliriam  eluded  his  keeper,  and,  running  upstairs  to  the 
attics,  escaped  through  a  window  opening  upon  the  roof  of  the  house.  His  keeper 
followed  him  out  upon  the  slates,  and  upon  seeing  him,  the  maniac  shouted,  "  Look 
here,  I  will  show  you  that  I  can  jump  down.**  With  the  utmost  readiness  and 
presence  of  mind,  the  attendant  replied,  "  Oh !  any  one  could  do  that,  but  if  you  will 
come  down  with  me,  I  will  show  you  that  I  can  jump  up"  The  ruse,  which  certainly, 
under  the  awful  circumstances,  was  quite  justifiable,  completely  succeeded. 

One  other  anecdote  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  good  effects  of  presence  of  mind,  in 
dealing  with  the  insane.  A  medical  friend  of  the  writer*s,  the  governor  of  an  asylum, 
was  once  surprised  alone,  by  a  visit  from  a  -patient  who  had,  for  some  entirely 
groundless  reason,  taken  a  great  dislike  to  the  doctor,  and  fancied  that  he  was  the 
cause  of  all  his  misfortunes.  "Now,"  said  the  patient,  (who  was  an  hnmensely 
powerful  man),  "  I  have  caught  you,  and  you  will  find  resistance  of  no  avail,  for  I 
have  the  strength  of  three  men.*'  To  this  the  doctor,  looking  him  steadily  and  un* 
movedly  in  the  face,  replied  at  once,  with  the  greatest  coolness,  "  There  you  are  mis- 
taken, for  I  have  lately  had  given  me  the  strength  of  ten  men,  and  if  I  chose,  I  could 
double  you  up,  and  throw  you  out  of  the  window.**  Immediately  the  current  of  the 
patient's  thoughts  was  changed,  and  he  began  eagerly  to  inquire  about  the  supposed 
miraculous  gift  of  strength,  and  ever  afterwards  continued  very  much  attached  to 
his  medical  friend,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  most  remarkable  man  of  the  age. 

There  are  few  offices  which  require  more  good  sense  and  delicacy  of  feeling  than 
that  of  a  nurse,  because  every  nurse  ought  to  be  one  who  can  be  depended  upon  as 
"  confidential.**  To  her  may  be  entrusted,  either  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  or  inad- 
vertently, secrets  which  may  involve  the  peace  and  comfort  of  families;  and  the 
qualities  of  such  a  nurse  will  be  thoroughly  tested  in  attending  upon  any  cases  of 
delirium,  and  mental  disease  generally.  The  greatest  prudence  and  discretion  will 
be  necessary  to  avoid  gossiping  and  talking,  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that 
any  nurse  who  discloses  what  takes  place  in  the  sick-room,  or  who  answers  any  ques- 
tions respecting  her  patient  or  his  friends,  to  any  except  those  who  have  a  right  to 
ask  them,  is  quite  unfit  for  her  business.  Truly,  no  one  should  venture  upon  under- 
taking the  responsible  duties  of  a  nurse,  who  is  not  prepared  to  carry  them  out  in 
strict  honesty  of  purpose,  and  who  does  not  hope  to  be  supported  in  them  by  a  spirit 
of  religious  devotion. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  caution  any  young  and  inexperienced  nurse,  against 
making  the  delusions  and  fancies  or  the  delirious  freaks  of  patients  under  certain 
circumstances,  matter  of  amusement  to  herself  or  her  friends.  Surely  it  must  be  always 
a  melancholy  thing  to  contemplate  a  mind  over  which  reason  has  lost  its  sway,  and 
where  the  different  faculties  are  permitted  to  run  riot  instead  of  properly  controlling 
one  another. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  FOOD  AND  MEDICINES. -For  fuU  information 
on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles — *'  Cookery  for  the  Sick,**  "  Nurs- 
ing,'* "  Medicines,**  &c.,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  in  the  Appendix.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  inexperienced  persons  to  pay  attention  to  regularity  in  the  giving 
of  food  to  sick  people,  and  also  to  study  the  hours  at  which  food  can  be  taken  by  the 
patient.  The  8tcsi:;:h  of  a  sick  man  is  so  very  delicate  and  capricious,  that  it  requires 
to  be  carefullj  obfcrved  as  to  these  particulars. 

The  stomach  is  often  so  enfeebled  by  disease,  that  it  cannot  even  take  liquid 
nourishment,  except  in  the  smallest  quantity  at  a  time,  and  at  proper  intervals.  For 
example,  how  many  patients  will  tell  a  medical  man  that  they  cannot  take  milk,  that 
it  always  makes  them  worse,  that  it  creates  the  bile  or  the  phlegm,  or  something  of 
that  lortf  whereas,  the  fact  is,  that  there  are  very  few,  if  any  stomachs,  that  cannot 
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bear  milk,  provided  it  be  properly  administered.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a 
delicate  stomach,  during  disease,  should  reject  milk,  if  a  large  drangfat,  ssj  half  a  pint; 
or  a  pint,  be  taken  all  at  once,  and  without  any  preparation.  People  foiget  tf«^  the 
stomach  requires  to  be  educated,  oftentimes,  before  it  will  bear  even  those  sorts  of  food, 
which  are  most  likely  to  be  of  benefit  Many  patients  have  been  kept  alive  almoit 
entirely  upon  milk,  who  were  well  assured  beforehand,  that  they  oould  not  take  it  at  all 
But  it  should  be  given  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  if  there  is  much  acidity  a  little 
soda  or  carrara  water  or  lime  water  may  be  added  to  it,  and  in  cases  of  great  debility,  a 
little  rum  or  brandy.  Pkitients  who  have  been  sick  after  taking  milk,  and  who  have 
seen  that  they  have  vomited  the  milk  in  a  state  of  curd,  often  think  this  is  condosiTe 
evidence  that  milk  must  disagree  with  them,  not  knowing  that  milk  must  alwajt 
undergo  this  change,  by  the  add  of  the  gastric  juice,  before  it  can  be  digested  or 
assimilated. 

Some  of  these  remarks  apply  also  to  beef-tea,  mutton-tea,  &o.  A  small  quantity 
frequently  administered,  such  as  a  tea-spoonful  o'ery  half-hour,  will  often  be  rrtained, 
when  a  large  quantity,  say  a  half-pint  every  two  or  three  hours,  would  be  rejected  by  the 
stomach.  The  doctor  has  very  frequently  to  listen  to  the  oft-repeated  complaint,  oo 
the  part  of  patients,  that  the  nurse  is  always  wanting  them  to  take  something,  and  thit 
they  can  get  no  rest:  and  this  is  often  very  well  founded,  for  a  stupid  nurse,  vidi- 
out  any  system  or  method,  generally  contrives  to  be  always  tormenting  the  patient 
with  something,  whereas,  by  judicious  arrangement  of  time,  the  patient  could  be  got  to 
take  twice  as  many  things  with  half  the  amount  of  fiitigue.  In  critical  oases,  life 
may  depend  upon  the  careful  and  punctual  administration,  not  only  of  stimulants,  but 
of  nourishment,  and  it  will  be  readily  understood  that,  when  tiie  stomach  is  only  capable 
of  receiving  a  small  amount  at  a  short  interval,  if  that  interval  be  prolonged,  the 
opportunity  of  saving  the  patient  may  be  lost. 

In  cases  of  sickness  of  old  standing,  perhaps  connected  with  disease  of  the  digesttve 

organs,  there  is  sometimes  so  great  a  repugnance  to  food  of  any  kind,  and  so  little  pover 

of  appropriating  it,  that  the  patient,  if  left  in  the  hands  of  an  unskilful  nurse,  would 

certainly  die  of  starvation.    In  order  to  prevent  this,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  those  who 

have  the  superintendence  of  such  matters  to  exercise  all  the  ingenuity  of  which  they 

are  capable  in  preparing  and  cooking  the  patient*8  food ;  in  giving  it  to  him  at  thoee 

times  when  exhausted  nature  most  requires  it — ^for  example,  during  the  night  or  in  the 

early  morning,  and  in  changing  and  varying  the  time  of  meals  according  to  the  state 

of  the  appetite  or  inclination  of  the  patient.    It  may  be  repeated  here  that,  both  to 

avoid  the  danger  of  disgusting  the  patient,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  sick-room  at  all 

quiet  and  in  a  wholesome  condition,  no  cooking  must  ever  be  done  there,  nor  must  any 

food  be  left  about.     It  is  too  common  to  find  a  room  littered  about  with  half-consumed 

puddings,  jellies,   oranges,  apples,    grapes,   &c.,   &c.,  all  of  which  should  be  kept 

out  of  the  patient's  sight,  otherwise  he  will  not  relish  them  half  so  much  when  he 

is  able  to  take  them.    It  can  scarcely  be  too  much  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  a 

nurse,  that  she  must  plan  and  regelate  the  patient's  diet  according  to  system,  and 

have  everything  prepared  to  carry  out  the  proposed  arrangements^r    It  is  the  very 

refinement  of  cruelty  to  torture  a  patient  with  questions  as  to  the  arrangement  of 

his  diet,  since  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  that  the  mind  should  be  peiftctly  at 

rest,  and  free  from  all  thought  and  responsibility  on  such  subjeotK     Wberever  prao> 

ticable  and  desirable,  it  is  a  good  rule  to  have  written  directions  ftom.  the  mescal  man 

as  to  the  administration,  both  of  food  and  stimulants. 

Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  quantity,  or  rather  to  the  haSk^  of  food  or  drink 
which  a  patient  may  properly  consume.  Brandy  and  wine,  whea  ordered  to  be  ttkm 
with  water,  are  sometimes  so  "drowned"  that  the  enormom  qoaatily  of  fluid 
dilutes    unduly  the   gastric   juice,    and    weakens   the  already  enfbebled 
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powar  of  tlM  ntbrw.  BMr-ta>,  broths,  and  brinaoooaB  foods  ire  also  oftsn  nude 
too  thin  or  too  bulk;.  In  connection  with  this  mbject,  let  it  be  kept  ia  mind  that 
nothing  diegDBta  a  eiok  penon  mora  than  to  turn  lai^  qnantitiet  at  food  pnt  before 
him.  When  a  little  grnel  ie  ordered,  the  notM  perheip*,  instead  of  a  cnpfal,  bring* 
■  bMinfiil,  with  the  effect  of  thonm^y  nauseating  the  patient  hj  the  sight  of  it. 

In  (iinner  d«ys,  when  the  esoes^Tely  lowering  plan  of  traatment  wai  adopted  by 
medical  men  of  the  Bangrado  type,  the  practice  was  even  to  weaken  tlie  food  of 
the  patient  u  well  u  the  patient  himself.  The  beef>tea  was  jealoosly  inspected,  end 
if  thought  to  ba  too  etiong  was  ordend  to  be  dilated.  In  eome  dieeesea,  id  fkct,  in 
Mmte  diseases  generally,  and  in  those  where  there  was  a  fear  of  ioflammatiou,  beef-tea 
was  often  prohibited  as  too  strengthening.  Semnante  of  Ais  prejudice  are  still  to  bo 
met  with  amtmg  the  ignorant ;  bnt  it  may  aafely  be  said  that  the  nsoal  danger  is  of 
getting  beef-te*  too  weak,  end  ^at  in  the  mqority  of  diseaaea,  where  it  can  be  taken 
at  all,  it  may  be  given  of  fall  strength. 

By  nsing  the  simple  appantns  recommended  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  as 
a  piece  of  faniitwre  for  the  aiek-room,  (and  figured  below,)  a  cup  of  beef-tea,  or  matton- 
tea,  or  lometbing  of  the  kind,  may  alwaya  be  kept  at  hand  warm,  and  it  ia  wooderfal 
how  refreihing  it  prorei  to  those  who  are  wearied  and  exhansted  by  disease,  and  who 
He  awake  id  the  early  morning,  ready  to  "mnk  thrangh  the  bed,"  from  sheer 
weakneaa,  'Diey  will  Dftm  go  to  aleep  directly  after  having  had  wsm  and  strength- 
ening refreshment.  Even  a  cop  of  tea  or  of  coffee,  at  loch  timee.  will  soothe,  and 
comfort  a  patient,  and  therefore,  the  mean*  of  procnring  these  readily  ebotild  always 
be  available. 


A  very  intanatiiig  paper,  we  think,  might  be  written,  upon  the  cravinge  of  tick 
pei^e,  for  different  kinds  of  (bod  and  drink.  Some  cravings  are  no  donirt  morbid, 
hot  others  are  no  less  intdUgtnt,  and  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  indicatioos  of  the  wants 
of  the  eyatsm  daring  the  progreM  of  different  diseases;  ec  all  events,  the  practical 
rule  is,  that  the  norss  ahonld  observe  all  the  patient's  cravings  of  this  sort,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  report  them  to  the  medical  man,  who  msy,  in  this  manner,  receive  tnany  a 
valnahle  hint  as  to  tiie  tteatment  to  be  panned. 

Some  people  have  the  idea  that  calf-foot  jelly  ia  one  of  the  most  nntritions  siticle* 
that  can  be  given  to  a  lick  penon ;  oonseqnently  it  ia,  and  has  bean  in  great  favour 
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in  the  sick-room,  and  has  almost  been  looked  to  as  a  sovereign  remedy  in  cafes  of 
desperate  weakness.  Others  have  gone  so  far  as  to  state  that  it  has  no  ntUritke  power 
whatever.  The  truth,  however,  lies  as  usual,  between  the  two  extremes.  Pure  gela- 
tine, if  given  alone  without  any  other  article  of  food,  has  no  power  to  support  life ;  but 
when  given  along  toith  others  it  is  a  substance  which  helps  to  build  up,  and  to  supply 
the  waste  from  the  animal  frame.  Moreover,  it  is  a  convenient  vehicle  for  wine  and  for 
nutritious  articles  of  food.  Sometimes,  and  in  many  diseases,  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
patient,  and  easily  taken,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  this  old  favourite 
should  be  entirely  banished  from  the  sick-room,  as  suggested  by  some  people. 

NUTRITIVE  GLYSTEKS.— It  occasionally  happens  that  food  of  any  kind  whatever, 
is  rejected  for  a  time  by  the  stomach.  This  occurs  in  disease  of  the  organ,  and  in  the 
course  of  other  afifectious,  after  severe  operations,  &c.  In  such  cases  (generally  of 
great  extremity)  it  becomes  necessary  to  nourish  the  body  by  means  of  fluids,  intro- 
duced into  and  absorbed  by  the  lower  bowel.  Beef-tea,  milk,  brandy  or  wine,  sod 
other  like  substances,  are  given  in  this  way.  The  great  rule  to  attend  to  is  not  to  give 
them  quickly,  otherwise  they  are  sure  not  to  be  retained  till  any  quantity  is  absoibed. 
They  should  be  g^ven  slowly,  and  without  causing  any  irritation.  An  ordinazy  enemt 
tube  of  any  kind,  may  be  used — ^the  simpler  the  better.  Difficulty  of  retention  may  be 
counteracted  by  the  addition  of  five  to  ten  drops  of  laudanum  if  adminaible.  Socb 
clysters  too  should  always  be  small  in  bulk. 

MEDICINES. — It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  first  duty  of  the  nurse,  as  regazds 
medicines,  is  to  attend  to  the  regularity  with  which  they  are  given,  seeing  there  are 
many  remedies  which,  unless  given  according  to  system,  do  not  present  their 
characteristic  action,  and,  consequently,  the  design  of  the  physician  is  frustrated.  In 
most  diseases,  however,  sleep  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  and,  as  a  general  role,  it 
may  be  said,  a  patient  should  never  be  aroused  from  slumber  on  account  of  his  medicine, 
which  may  be  given  to  him  as  soon  as  he  awakes.  Medicines  are  disagreeable  at 
any  time,  but  they  are  much  more  so  when  a  person  is  roused  from  a  refreshing  sleep 
to  have  them  administered. 

As  regards  sedative  or  soothing  draughts  to  be  given  at  bed  time,  one  caution  is 
necessary.  Unless  the  patient  is  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  nothing  extraneous  allowed 
to  disturb  him,  the  effect  of  the  sedative  draught  will  be  to  excite  instead  of  compose 
him,  therefore  it  should  never  be  given  till  all  preparations  for  sleep  are  completed. 

Medicine  is  generally  given  to  produce  some  effect  which  can  be  observed  by  the 
senses,  it  is  therefore  of  the  first  necessity  that  the  nurse  should  mark  this,  and  be  able 
to  communicate  it  to  the  medical  attendant  at  his  next  visit.  For  instance,  some 
medicines  are  given  with  a  view  to  produce  sleep  or  perspiration,  or  increased  action  of 
the  bowels  or  kidneys,  and  the  effects  of  prescribed  remedies  in  these  aspects  must  all 
bo  carefully  noted  by  the  nurse. 

When  medicines  are  ordered  in  drops,  it  is  better  to  avoid  the  troublesome  and  un- 
certain process  of  dropping  from  the  lip  of  the  bottle ;  it  is  well  known  that  fifty  drops 
from  one  bottle  may  only  equal  in  bulk  thirty  drops  from  another,  thex^ore  the  drop- 
measure  or  minim.metre  ought  always  to  be  used. 

Many  substances  are  employed  to  remove  the  nauseous  taste  of  medidne,  especially 
in  the  case  of  children,  but,  as  a  rule,  sweet  things,  so  generally  given,  are  objec- 
tionable ;  and  experience  has  proved  that  nothmg  is  so  effectual  as  a  piece  of  dry 
biscuit  or  oatmeal-cake. 

Great  trouble  is  often  experienced  in  administering  medicines  to  children,  and  where 
there  is  more  than  usual  difliculty,  the  "medicinal  spoon,"  recommended  by  Dr  Anthony 
Todd  Thomson,  may  be  employed. 
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"  It  conaiaU  ot  a  Bpooa  with  a 
hoUon  handle,  opening;  >t  tlie 
top,  md  alio  into  the  bowl  of  the 
upDOD,  which  is  coTired  with  a 
hinged  lid,  bat  i»  open  at  the 
speX.  The  ipoon  ia  made  in  the 
fonn  of  ■  wedge,  in  order  to  fotce 
tba  teeth  apart  when  resietanoe 
to  it!  introduction  into  the  month,  and  it  is  rannded  at  the  comei*  to  avoid 
fnJDTing  On  tonpie  and  going.  When  any  flnid  is  poared  into  the  ipoon  and  the  lid 
•hot  down,  the  preaenie  of  the  atmoephere  at  the  opening  ceai  the  apex  prerenta  the 
fluid  from  running  ont  of  the  spoon  a«  long  as  the  orifice  at  the  npper  end  of  the  handle 
if  firmly  compreMedby  the  thumb  of  an;  peraon;  hnt  anooDaa  the  thnmb  ia  remOTed 
thg  fluid  ia  projected  with  coniiderable  force  from  the  apoon.  When  the  ipoon  i*  to  ba 
uaed,  the  head  ot  the  child  maat  ba  steadied  bj  an  attendant,  who  ahonid  also  gently 
compreaa  the  noatrili,  which  obligee  the  moath  to  be  opened  for  the  facility  of  breath- 
ing. The  apoon  is  then  introduced  into  the  month  of  the  child  by  anotber  paieoo,  hold- 
ing it  in  one  hand,  and  at  the  asme  time  keeping  down  the  arms  of  the  child  with  lier 
other  hand.  The  bank  of  the  apoon  is  then  to  be  gently  preiaed  npon  the  tongae,  and 
the  thomh  being  remoTad  from  the  opening  of  the  handle,  the  air  roibes  in  and  projects 
the  medicine  into  the  gnllet,  whence  it  ia  instantly  conTeyed  into  the  stomach.  It  ia 
loaitely  recessary  to  aay,  that  this  spoon  ahonid  be  regarded  only  *a  a  last  resort,  and 
ihoold  not  be  employed  antil  the  physician  has  andeaTonred  in  Tain  to  peisaide  the 
little  patient  to  take  the  medicine  by  rendering  it  more  pslstable,  oi  has  anbatitnted 
another  fin'  it" 

It  ii  Mtonishing  how 

many  people,  even  grtiwn 

up  people,  have  a  diS- 

cnlty  in  swallowing  pills. 

Any  one,  however,  cao 

readily  aeqniie  the  habit 

by  practising  with  [nlla 

k-D*de  of  bread  emmbe; 

f  jjid  when  it  is  considered 

very   desirable    it 

a  ia  that  medi- 

«  should  be  given  in 

this  form,  it  will  be  well  that  any  one  who  snSers  fiom  the  sort  of  nervon*  difflcnlty 
allodcd  to  abonld  endeavonr  to  overcome  it. 

EfTerveacing  mixtures  are  generally  agreeable  to  the  palato  of  the  patient,  acd  are 
besides  often  servicaabla  in  allaying  irritability  of  Ibe  stomach.  Care  shonld  be  taken 
to  ^ve  them  while  they  are  actually  in  a  state  of  affsrTescenee  and  not  when  the 
carbonic  acid  gaa  has  evaporated,  or,  in  other  words,  when  they  are  flat.  The  powder 
of  citric  or  tartaric  acid,  or  the  lima  juice,  if  that  ba  used,  should,  first  of  all.  be  pat 
into  the  glass;  then,  when  the  patient  ia  ready,  the  dose  of  the  medicine  ahonid  ba 
poiired  over  it,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  while  in  a  state  of  brisk  effervescence. 

When  medicines  are  ordered  containing  chalk,  magnesia,  or  insoluble  powders,  which 
by  their  gravity  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  phial,  a  label  ahonid  accompany  the  bottle 
directing  it  to  be  shaken  before  each  dose  of  tba  medicine  is  poared  out.  If  this  is  not 
attended  to,  all  the  active  ingredients  aecnmnlata  at  the  bottom— the  patient  takes  an 
almost  inert  mixture  for,  perhaps,  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  gets  an  overdose 
at  the  but.  This  dimotion  is  no  less  to  be  attended  to  in  the  case  oT  light  medi- 
l 
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cines,  lighter  than  the  water  in  which  they  are  mixed,  and  which  Jhat  atiheicpoftkB 
boHU,  For  instance,  pmssic  add,  whioh  is  often  prescribed  in  medicinal  doses,  ia  apt 
to  float  at  the  top  of  any  mixtore  containing  it,  and  if  the  bottle  he  not  properly  shaken, 
as  directed,  the  patient  might  get  too  large  if  not  a  foUNmoiis  tee  ell  «t  «iioe«  Sol- 
phnric  ether  is  still  more  likely  to  float. 

Any  person  of  intelligence  can  easily  understand  that  It  if  linjmMiHe  to  .give  afi  the 
directions  necessaiy  for  the  continued  and  proper  administratSoBfffaitiealer  medidiies 
npon  the  label  of  the  bottle ;  and,  therefore,  we  would  caution  nurses  not  to  fisten 
inattentively  to  the  directions  of  the  medical  man,  trusting  that  thej  will  find  it  sU 
written  out  for  them  there.  As  an  example  of  what  is  meanti  we  may  ii?«<^«iir  tiM 
case  of  a  patient  taking  tartar  emetic.  The  doctor  may,  perhaps,  direct  that  it  is  to  be 
discontinued,  or  to  be  given  in  a  smaller  dose  if  it  causes  sickness  after  the  thicd  or 
fourth  dose,  while  he  informs  the  nurse  that  he  will  not  be  surprised  at  its  osnsiiig 
sickness  at  first  and  trusts  that  it  will  be  taken  afterwards  without  that  effect.  Ho 
may  warn  the  nurse  that  it  may  produce  undue  action  of  the  bowels,  in  which  case  he 
may  wish  it  stopped ;  or,  he  may  explain  to  her  the  exact  eftbct  which  he  wishes  to  be 
produced,  and  may  direct  the  remedy  to  be  continued  in  a  laiger  or  emaller  dose^  sad 
at  a  longer  or  shorter  intenraL  Kow  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glanoe  that  it  is  ImpowTile 
to  convey  all  this  upon  the  label  of  a  bottie,  and  yet  the  snccessfol  issue  of  the  oiae 
may  depend  npon  the  acumen  of  the  nurse  in  appreciating,  and  her  skill  and  fasthfaiii— 
in  carrying  out  the  doctor's  orden. 

FEGULIABITIES  OF  PATIEMTS  IN  BEGABD  TO  M£DICIK£S.-*It  is  «dl 
known  that  some  patients  are  peculiarly  afiected  by  certain  remedies,  and  it  is  luji^y 
desirable  that  any  such  idiosyncrasy  should  be  reported  to  the  physician  if  it  is  kaown 
from  former  experience  to  exist.  There  are  patients  who  cannot  take  certain  remedies 
at  all  without  experiencing  peculiar  efiects  quite  foreign  to  the  usual  recogniaed  actioo 
of  the  drug.  For  example,  opium  in  some  persons  causes  intolerable  itching  of  the 
skin,  or  spasms  of  the  stomach,  or  sleeplessness;  and  ipecacuanha  acts  upon  acme 
persons  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were  aflEeoted  with  what  is  known  as  hay  ssthoia 
or  hay  fever  (see  article  on  that  disease  in  the  Appendix).  Again^  it  not  uncommoDly 
happens  that  a  remedy  which  imght  to  aet^ead  which  does  genemUy  aet,  say,  upon  the 
kidneys,  shows  a  tendency  in  eome  persons io  "run  off^'  by  the  bowels,  and  so  forth. 

SHOULD  PRESCRIPMOIiB  BE  WRITTEN  IN  ENGLISH?— It  was  pretty 
generally  thought  that  when  the  New  British  Fharmacopceia  (see  Appendix)  was  intro- 
duced, one  of  the  improvements  reeommended  would  be  that  all  our  prescriptions  should 
be  written  in  the  native  tongue,  but  this  did  not  appear  desirable  to  the  promoteia  of 
that  work,  after  a  great  deal  of  evidence  had  been  taken  on  both  sidea  of  the  queatioD 
from  high  authorities  in  the  profession.  The  great  advantage  of  having  all  preecxiptiODa 
in  Latin,  is  that  they  can  be  made  up  at  any  chemist's  at  home  or  abroad,  and  can  be  lead 
by  doctors  of  all  countries.  Moreover,  it  is  often  desirable,  in  the  case  of  weak-^nindei 
ignorant,  or,  still  more,  hysterical  people,  to  conceal  from  them  the  nature  of  the  miwlif^ 
they  are  using,  else  they  vrill  &ncy  that  it  has  some  effect  npon  them  whioh  they 
had  been  led  to  expect,  but  which  exists  only  in  their  imagination.  So  strong  and  powe^ 
ful  is  this  imaginative  faculty  in  some  persons,  that  the  medicine  will  actually  have  saoh 
an  effect  upon  them  if  they  take,  and  very  often  whether  they  take  it  or  not.  Bread 
pills,  when  prescribed  as  mercurial  pills,  have  been  followed  by  salivation,  and  o(hir 
symptoms  common  after  taking  mercury.  Ladies  who  have  declared  that  they  oodd 
not  take  opiam  in  any  shape  or  form  withoot  the  most  disastrous  ooneequenoes,  have  ea- 
joyed  a  sound  night's  rest  and  freedom  from  all  their  troubles,  when  it  was  prescribed 
for  them  under  sosde  other  naoae,  and  have  experienced  ail  the  dieeded  eibota  ^ 
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ezpeeitd  fioom  tome  peribcflj  iofiit  preaoriptkm,  vli«&  told  Uni  it  iD(uit«ined  opimn. 
Ko  doubt  tbere  «ie  people  who  aie  effected  bj  drags  after  the  mofltpeeiiUar  and  abnonnal 
btMoOf  hot  thoee  exceptions  are  mnoh  rarer  than  is  thoqgbt.  In  Franee  all  the  pre- 
scriptions are  written  in  French,  and  the  plan  has  been  found  to  work  welL  On  the 
whole,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  the  adTantages  and  disadvantages  of  Latin  and 
English  prescriptions  are  pretty  equally  balanced,  and  it  is  a  matter  mom  to  be  settled 
1^  medical  practitioners  and  druggists,  than  by  the  general  pnhliCy  who  ought  to  be 
satisfied  if  their  remedies  are  properly  compounded  and  the  directions  plainly  written 
in  English  upon  the  labels.  It  is  acommon  thing  to  sneer  atthedog-Latin  contractions 
and  hieroglyphics  of  medical  Latin,  but  those  who  daily  prescribe  for  large  numbers  of 
patients  know  from  escperience  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  all  manner  of 
contractions,  and  whether  the  prescriptions  are  written  in  English  or  Latin,  these  would 
still  be  used. 

INSPECTION  OF  THE  STOOLS  AND  UEINE  BT  THE  MEDICAL  AT- 
TENDANT.— ^In  some  cases  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  physician  to  see  the 
excretions  of  his  patient,  and  it  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  some  fussy  people 
hsTC  most  ridiculous  notions  on  this  subject,  and  seem  as  if  they  scarcely  thought  Uie 
doctor  had  earned  his  fee  without  examining  the  mysteries  of  the  night  stool  on  every 
Tint  Bnt^  on  the  other  hand,  cases  constantly  do  occur  in  medical  practice,  where  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  excretions  should  be  inspected,  and  others  where,  in  addi- 
tion to  thiB,  their  quantity  must  be  noted  from  daj  to  day.  These  details  must  not  be 
looktd  upon  by  the  attendants  of  the  sick-room  as  in  any  way  devogatciy  or  offensiTe, 
because  upon  a  proper  performance  of  them  may  depend  the  issue  of  the  oase  for  life  or 
death,  inasmuch  as  without  them  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  physician  to  have  any 
idea  of  the  effects  of  those  powerful  remedies  which  he  is  using  to  stop^  to  promote,  to 
diminish,  or  to  increase  any  one  or  more  of  the  exoretions  of  the  body.  Let  us  give  an 
example  of  this : — ^In  the  well-known  disease  diabetes»  powerful  remedies  are  employed 
and  an  entirely  peculiar  form  of  diet  prescribed,  in  order  to  check,  if  possible,  the 
enormous  amount  of  urine  containing  sugar  which  is  draining  away  the  patient's 
strength  day  by  day.  It  will  be  necessary,  probably,  to  weigh  the  piitienty  so  as  to 
judge  whether  he  is  gaining  or  losing  flesh ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  to  note  daily  the 
amount  of  his  excretions,  part  of  which  will  be  directed  to  be  presenred,  so  as  to  be 
tested  by  the  medical  man.  It  is  found  that  such  patients  improve  under  one  plan  of 
treatment  and  retrograde  under  another ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  easily  seen  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  these  detuls  should  be  so  carried  out  that  the  progress  of  the  case  for 
better  or  worse  may  be  determined.  Another  example— In  all  forms  of  dropsy,  but 
especislly  in  that  depending  upon  Bright*s  disease  of  the  kidneys,  a  daily  note  sbould 
be  kept  in  a  book  or  in  a  paper  suspended  by  the  bedside,  of  the  amount  of  the  patient*8 
excretions ;  that  is  to  say,  at  all  events,  of  the  quantity  of  the  urine  and  of  the  number 
of  the  stools ;  for  by  this  means  the  physician  can  see  at  a  glance  how  his  patient  is 
being  a£EBCted  by  the  diuretic  or  purgative  medicines  which  are  given  to  remove  the 

dropsy* 

On  daily  noting  thequantity  of  the  urine  in  particular  diseases,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
remark,  for  the  guidance  of  the  physician,  whether  the  patient  has  perspired  profusely 
or  has  had  diairhoes,  because  without  theee  careful  observations  the  diminution  in  tbe 
quantity  of  urine,  which  will  probably  coincide  with  them,  might  be  put  down  to  the 
agency  of  remedies  instead  of  the  real  cause. 

INSPECTION  OF  YOMITBD  MATTEBS  AND  OF  EXFECTOEATION.— It 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  all  vomited  matters  and  everything  which  is  spat  up  or 
"iMntkadi^*'  should  be  pgreaarvedmoitcarafimy  for  inspection,  instead  of  beingthrown 
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away,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case.  No  amoant  of  description  from  a  non-professional 
person  can  take  the  place  of  inspection,  seeing  it  reqnires  special  training  and  ednca- 
tion  in  order  to  obsenre  these  things  to  any  purpose,  and  to  be  able  to  diaoover  thdr 
exact  nature. 

None  of  the  excretions  are  to  be  kept  in  the  tick-roam,  bat  are  to  be  preserred  for 
inspection  in  a  porcelain  or  metallic  Tessel,  with  a  coyer  of  the  same  material ;  eitiier 
in  the  open  air  or  in  an  onthouse ;  or,  at  all  eventSy  in  another  apartment  the  windowi 
of  which  should  be  kept  open  if  possible.  The  importance  of  this  rule  will  be  admitted 
when  it  is  reflected  that  in  most  contagious  diseases  the  exhalations  from  the  patient 
play  the  chief  part  in  propagating  the  malady — and  in  the  disease  known  as  gastric, 
typhoid,  or  enteric  fever  (see  Appendix),  it  \a  hj  the  ttooU  that  the  fever  is  com- 
municated. When  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  examination,  a  little  of  some  di&D* 
fecting  or  deodorising  fluid  may  be  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  night-stool  or  bed-pm 
(see  Appendix,  article  "  Disinfectants**} ;  or,  at  all  events,  they  can  be  washed  or  rinsed 
out  with  it  each  time  after  being  used* 

SYSTEM  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  DETAILS.— It  invariably  happens  that  when 
the  care  of  a  sick  person  is  undertaken  without  proper  arrangementa  being  made  as  to 
the  economy  of  time  and  strength,  there  is  a  waste  of  both,  and  the  attendants  ire 
knocked  up  and  thoroughly  unable  to  perform  their  duties,  whfle  the  sick  man  U 
neglected,  and  everything  goes  wrong.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  nurse  can 
remain  with  a  patient  and  perform  the  duties  required  of  her  day  after  day,  and  nigbt 
after  night,  without  intermission.    It  is  simply  absurd  to  expect  it,  and  yet  how  manj 
people  practioally  do  so,  or  at  all  events,  which  is  quite  as  bad,  neglect  making  tbe 
proper  arrangements  for  a  change  of  attendants.    In  hospital  practice,  of  course,  eterj 
provision  is  obliged  to  be  made  for  this,  and  consequently  there  is  a  staff  of  day  nunea, 
and  night  nurses,  or,  what  is  still  better,  those  who  are  engaged  throughout  the  day  lor 
a  week  at  a  time  take  a  turn  at  the  night  work,  and  vice  vena;  but  in  private  practice, 
when  people  engage  a  nurse  they  seem  to  expect  that  if  they  require  her  services  dunog 
an  illness,  she  will  be  at  her  post  night  and  day.    Now,  as  we  have  said  before,  this  is 
simply  impossible,  and  therefore  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  nurse  must  sleep  or  hare 
leave  to  go  to  bed,  either  during  the  day,  or  during  the  night.    In  critical  cases  it  is 
Important  that  a  person  of  experience  should  be  with  the  sick  during  what  are  called 
the  small  hours,  that  is  to  say,  early  morning,  because  it  is  well  known  that  at  sach 
times  there  is  a  liability  to  great  depression  of  the  vital  power.    With  regaid  to  a 
substitute,  however,  one  point  deserves  special  attention :  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
when  she  goes  upon  duty,  and  undertakes  to  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  case, 
she  should  receive  instructions  of  the  minutest  kind  upon  all  points  as  to  medidoe, 
food,  &C.,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  she  should  receive  at  the  same  time  information 
as  to  all  that  has  lately  taken  place,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the  medical  man  making 
a  visit  in  the  interval,  she  need  not  reply  to  any  of  his  queries  "I  don't  know," — or,  "  the 
nurse  never  told  me.*   The  nurse  should  be  particularly  careful  to  give  to  her  substitute 
tlie  minutest  in  formation  as  to  everything  that  has  taken  place  since  the  last  visit  of 
the  doctor,  and  when  the  substitute  goes  off  duty  again,  she  should  in  her  turn  report 
to  the  nurse  everything  that  has  occurred  during  her  absence.    In  this  way  respoo- 
sibility  is  not  divided,  and  the  doctor  is  enabled,  as  he  is  always  entitled,  to  leceire 
from  one  person,  the  person  who  is  on  duty  at  the  time,  full  particulars  as  to  the  progretf 
of  the  case.    It  is  very  aggravating  when  the  doctor  puts  such  a  question  as — Has  he 
had  any  fits  since  I  was  here  ?  that  the  nurse  should  reply,  "  Not  when  I  was  with  him, 
sir/*  forgetting  that  it  is  the  nurse *s  duty  to  know  and  to  be  able  to  report  everything 
that  has  taken  place. 
Many  cases  come  to  a  bad  and  unsuccessful  issue  through  neglect  of  the  golden  rala 
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Uiat  one  person,  and  one  only,  should  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  sick  room. 
For  instance,  how  will  it  be  poesible,  if  there  are  several  people  in  a  sick  rooniy  to 
maintain  qniet  and  order,  unless  one  is  in  charge,  and  has  authority  to  dictate  as  to 
the  treatment  of  the  patient,  and  to  see  that  the  orders  of  the  doctor  are  carried  out. 
It  may  be  that  one  of  the  patient*8  friends,  either  not  knowing,  or,  in  his  or  her  self- 
conceit,  not  approTing  of  tiie  directions  of  the  medical  man,  may  fancy  that  a  patient 
who  was  ordered  to  be  kept  quiet,  would  be  the  better  of  a  little  cheerful  conyersationy 
or  that  some  new  method  of  treatment  might  be  entered  upon.  None  but  those  ac- 
customed to  sickness  can  have  any  idea  of  the  popular  prejudices  and  fallacies  with 
regard  to  it,  or  form  the  slightest  notion  of  the  confidence  with  which  advice  is  tendered 
by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  premises,  and  are  utterly  incompetent  to  give  any 
opinion  upon  the  question.  In  Miss  Nightingale's  *'  Notes  on  Nursing,"  the  relation 
of  the  sick  man  to  his  advisers  is  thus  humorously  put  forth — "  My  advisers !  their 
name  is  legion,  •  .  .  Somehow  or  other  it  seems  a  provision  of  universal  destinies 
that  every  man,  woman,  or  child,  should  consider  him,  her,  or  itself,  privileged  spe- 
cially to  advise  me.  Why  ?  That  is  precisely  what  I  want  to  know — and  this  is  what 
I  have  to  say  to  them.  I  have  been  advised  to  go  to  every  place  extant,  in  and  out  of 
England — to  take  every  kind  of  exercise,  by  every  kind  of  cart,  carriage — ^yes,  and  even 
swing !  and  dumb-bell  I  in  existence ;  to  imbibe  every  different  kind  of  stimulus  that 
ever  has  been  invented.  And  this,  when  those  hett  fitted  to  know,  namely,  medical 
men,  after  long  and  close  attendance,  had  declared  my  going  out  of  the  question,  had 
prohibited  any  kind  of  motion  whatever,  had  closely  laid  down  the  diet  and  drink. 
What  would  my  advisers  say  were  they  the  medical  attendants,  and  I,  the  patient,  left 
their  advice  and  took  the  casual  adviser*s?  fiut  the  singularity  in  Legion*s  mind  is 
this,  it  never  occurs  to  him  that  everybody  else  is  doing  the  same  thing,  and  that  I,  the 
patient,  mutt  perforce  say,  in  sheer  self-defence,  like  Rosalind,  '  I  could  not  do  with  alL' " 

The  absurdity  of  the  nature  of  the  advice  and  confidential  communications  which  are 
daily  tendered  by  the  public  to  their  sick  friends,  is  further  aptly  illustrated  in  a  foot-note 
of  the  work  above  quoted,  at  page  55 — '*  I  have  heard  a  doctor  condemned  whose  patient 
did  not,  alas  I  recover,  because  another  doctor*s  patient,  of  a  differeiU  sex,  of  a  different 
age,  recovered  from  a  different  disease,  in  a  different  place.  Tes,  this  is  really  true.  If 
people  who  make  these  comparisons  did  but  know  (only  they  do  not  care  to  know)  the 
care  and  preciseness  with  which  such  comparisons  require  to  be  made  (and  are  made)  in 
order  to  be  of  any  value  whatever,  they  would  spare  their  tongues.  In  comparing  the 
deaths  of  one  hospital  with  those  of  another,  any  statistics  are  justly  considered  value- 
less which  do  not  give  the  ages,  the  sexes,  and  the  diseases  of  all  the  cases.  It  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  mention  this ;  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  say  that  there  can 
be  no  comparison  between  old  men  with  dropsies  and  young  women  with  consumptions, 
yet  the  cleverest  men  and  the  cleverest  women  are  often  heard  making  such  compari- 
sons, ignoring  entirely  sex,  age,  disease,  place— in  fact,  all  the  conditions  essential  to 
the  question.    It  is  the  merest  gossip.** 

It  will  be  granted  that  all  such  feeble  counsellers  and  advisers  should  be  rigorously 
excluded  from  the  sick-room,  and  the  person  of  authority  over  it  will  do  well  to  keep 
them  in  remembrance,  for  they  are  a  most  intolerable  nuisance  to  the  sick  man. 
.  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  while  strangers,  gossips,  and  busy-bodies  are 
kept  strictly  in  check — it  will  often,  also,  be  necessary  in  special  cases. to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  upon  the  admission  of  certain  letters  and  newspapers  (not  to  say  telegrams  and 
messages),  which  might  contain  intelligence  often  of  an  alarming  or  depressing  nature. 
Bad  news  is  always  depressing,  but  especially  so  to  the  sick,  who  when  capable  of 
being  interested  in  conversation  should,  if  possible,  be  regaled  only  with  topics  of  a 
light  and  cheerful  description,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  look  forward  to  the  prospect 
of  a  happy  future  for  themselves  and  for  those  in  whom  they  take  an  interest. 
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1L0WEB8IN  TEDS  SICK  BOQIfc—Tlwro  wdrti  ia  tin  Bdndi  of  wumf^  m  |Mi|in1ii j 
tittOf^  an  flUomided,  pngodiot  against  flowen  la  «  honaay  tiie  idaabdng'  diaft  flMjr 
eadud«  pounnoas  odomsand  aie  datrimaiital  to  lioa]ili«l»t  tliii  ia  aotttaeaaa;  «d 
although  flow«ra  witii  a  hwwj  aiddy  odoor  ahodd  aoffor  bo  admittad  kito  *  hamm  it 
all,  thoflo  of  A  brilliant  and  plaaaing  oolonry  oitfaar  witii  or  witbofot  agfoeable  odoon; 
«•  always  mnoh  appreoiatod  by  tbe  sick.  In  some  of  oar  laigo  and  bostcondaelid 
bospitals>  flowers  aio  rognlarly  anraaged  in  tbe  wards.  Tbey  aro  sant  by  taSkmt^  by 
some,  of  the  oomtry  families  in  tbe  neigfiboiiibood  from  didr  ooiiseifatosiag,  paokal 
ia  tin  boxes,  and  we  feel  qoiie  sore  that  tbe  liberal  donors  would  be  BHie  tium  npnd 
if  tbey  oonld  witness  tbe  joyftil  and  eager  looks  of  tbe  pallid  teas  dnsteriag  ammid 
tbe  newly  arrived  box  and  beatowing  worda  and  glaaoes  of  baattidt  admiralioa  i^on 
its  traasorea  as  tbey  are  one  by  one  drawn  fortb. 

Peoi^e  wbo  live  a  great  deal  in  tbe  conntry  eaa  sottoely  tana  any  idea  of  tiit 
instinetiTe  longing  for,  and  tbe  Intense  pleasore  felt  at  tbe  sight  of  plants  and  flowen 
of  almost  any  desoriptiony  which  is  ezperienoed  by  tbe  weary  and  careworn  artiaa 
who  spends  OTery  day  of  erery  year  in  the  midst  of  our  large  mannfaotnring  towna 
Those  who  liye  constantly  amongst  and  erery  moment  of  their  liTSS  breathe  an  «^ 
mospbere  contaminated  by  dust,  and  smoke,  and  fool  air,  bsTO  tbe  keeneat  deHg^  tt 
seeing  and  smelling  a  flower,  which  may  recall  to  them  some  loyed  soena  of  their  difld- 
hood,  and  may  serre  to  awaken  the  highest  and  purest  feelings,  as  wdl  as  help  otbeit 
ta  forget,  for  a  time,  the  scene  of  their  present  weary  toil.  It  baa  been  found,  then, 
that  the  patients  in  the  large  hospitals  of  our  crowded  towns  hafe  derived  great 
benefit,  both  mental  and  bodily,  from  the  introduction  of  flowers'  into  the  sick  wardi, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  every  medical  man  of  experience  will  acknowledge  that  their 
presence  in  the  sick-room,  especially  of  a  town  patient  suffering  from  a  chronio  disease, 
is,  perfai^,  one  of  the  most  valuable  adjuvants  to  his  treatment  that  he  can  poaaeii. 
Flowers  of  a  brilliant  red  colour  have  an  exhilarating  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  patienti 
and  should  alwaya  have  a  preference  given  to  them  when  there  is  a  choice. 

PICTUBES  AND  PRINTS  IN  THE  SICK  ROOM.— Several  years  ago,  in  some  of 
the  leading  papers,  the  attention  of  the  public  was  drawn  to  the  fact,  that  the  poor  in 
our  large  hospitals  were  confined  in  tbe  most  cheerless  wards  or  rooms,  abadutely 
without  any  attempt  at  decoration ;  and  it  was  suggested  that  private  families  might 
make  a  very  acceptable  donation  to  the  governors  of  hospitals,  by  presenting  them 
with  prints,  pictures,  &c.— «hromo-lithograpbs,  or  those  of  a  brilliant  colour,  being 
thought  preferable.  It  was  objected  to  this,  nUrabiie  dietu,  even  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  profession,  that  the  presence  of  pictures  in  tbe  wards  was  apt  to  suggest 
images  to  the  mind  of  the  sick  man,  which  might,  at  certain  seasons,  serve  as  food 
for  his  delirious  fancies.  It  has  now  been  proved  by  experience,  however,  that  thii 
is  not  the  case,  and  that  a  patient  is  much  more  likely  to  conjure  up  for  himself,  at  a 
time  of  delirium,  frightful  images  from  the  bare  walls  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  than 
from  any  of  the  beautiful  and  interesting  objects  with  which  they  may  be  clothed.  We, 
therefore,  strongly  advocate  pictures  for  the  sick  room,  and  would  decidedly  give  a 
preference  to  those  with  a  pleasing  and  simple  subject,  and  to  sudi  as  represent 
familiar  incidents  in  domestic  and  social  life.  Even  for  the  pooreit  class  of  patients 
such  may  be  most  readily  obtained  at  a  trifiiog  cost;  as,  for  instance,  the  large 
chromo-litbographs  published  by  the  lUttstrated  London  Ifetos,  They  may  be  either 
hung  xkp  aa  they  are,  or  pasted  upon  a  card  board  and  varnished,  or,  which  is  of  couise 
better  though  more  expensive,  firamed  and  glased. 

Dining  convalescence  from  illness,  there  is  often  a  tendency  in  some  patients  to 
despondency  and  depression  of  spirits  accompanied  by  loss  of  appetite,  and  at  such  times 
when  they  are  confined  to  the  sick  room,  and  can*t  be  i^owed  to  go  beyond  its  door. 
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it  kf  BopMag  ]»w  (iMir  teoamry  wsf  Im  hwt>ned,  and  their  impriioament  ren- 
dered eadarMdf  if  not  agreeable,  by  a  little  attentjon  to  the  (BtilMei;  not  the  least  oC 
wfaioh  is  t»  ftumiah  them  with  nice  booleay  piotiues,  flowen^  te. 

¥m  ddldieoy  piotoret  an  more  espeeially  necessary  not  only  on  the  walk,  but  th^ 
moat  hsfe  pietore  books  which  they  can  torn  over  leaf  by  leaf  for  themselyea.  This 
keeps  tiMm  employed  and  annised,  and  is  a  great  economy  of  the  nnrae'a  time  and 
strength.  The  pic^nre  books  should  be  made  of  oaltco^  or  some  other  material  which 
cannot  be  easOy  torn,  if  tiiey  axe  to  be  given  to  young  children. 

TBS  WALLS  OF  THE  SICK-BOOM.— Several  points  require  apedal  attention 
upon  this  head,  in  the  dhoice  of  a  aidE  room.  In  the  first  place,  green  papers  axe  to  ba 
avoided,  as  many  of  them  contain  arsenic  in  quite  appreciable  quantity,  and  the  ezhaln* 
tions  firom  them  being  breathed  night  and  day  by  the  patient,  may  give  rise  to  p(»son« 
oos  symptoms.  Secondly,  papers  which  have  been  put  on  with  bad  size,  or  which  have 
a  nasty  smell,  are  i&zious  in  the  extrsme.  A  room,  the  walls  of  which  are  oil  painted^ 
and  which  can  consequentiy  be  well  dusted  or  washed,  is  perhaps  the  most  suit«J>le  that 
can  be  finmd  in  a  private  house.  In  hospitals  and  large  establishments,  where  the  air 
is  much  polluted  by  emanations  from  the  sick,  the  best  walls  are  those  which  are  made 
of  glased  tfles,  or  of  some  material  which  will  aUow  of  their  being  well  swilled  or 
waahed  when  the  ward  is  cleaned. 

CABPETS.  —  Were  it  not  that  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  sick-room  as  quiet 
as  possiMoy  we  should  recommend  that  carpets  should  be  altogether  abolished  from  it, 
and  that  the  floor  should  be  a  highly  polished  one,  so  that  the  dust  and  any  impurities 
can  be  thoroughly  removed  from  its  surface.  Such  a  floor  does  not,  like  a  carpeted  one^ 
afford  a  nidui  for  the  accumulation  of  morbid  poisons,  and  is  much  more  easily  cleaned* 
But  if  the  caipet  is  to  be  done  away  with,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  some  matting 
either  of  India-rubber  or  other  material,  be  used  upon  those  parts  which  the  attendants 
must  necessarily  traverse,  otherwise  the  noise  is  disagreeable.  If  neither  carpet  nor 
matting  is  used,  list  shoes  or  slippers  must  be  worn  by  the  attendants,  and  several 
large  pairs  kept  outside  the  door  to  be  worn  over  the  boots  of  any  one  who  comes  in. 

SCBUBBING  THE  FLOOBS.— A  great  deal  of  discusdon  has  lately  taken  place 
amongst  medical  men,  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  scrubbing  and  dry  rubUng,  and  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  state  that  hospital  gangrene  and  other  disastrous  diseases,  have 
been  originated  and  kept  up  by  the  emanations  firom  a  floor  after  being  washed.  Acting 
upon  this  idea  in  certain  hospitals,  no  scrubbing  of  any  part  whatever  has  been  allowed, 
except  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  when  the  patienta  were  removed  from  the  wards. 
The  floors  were  ordered  to  be  daily  rubbed  and  poUshed  after  being  swept,  and  it  has 
been  asserted  that  by  the  adoption  of  this  plan  the  wards  have  been  maintained  in  a 
healthier  condition.  At  all  events,  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  a  patient  should,  if 
possiUe,  be  removed  from  the  sick-room  while  the  floor  is  washed,  since  at  such  times 
the  damp  and  unwholesome  air  is  apt  to  be  impregnated  with  peculiarly  hurtful  im- 
purities. 

OBSERVATION  AND  COMMON  SENSE.— To  the  observant  man  there  is  scarcely 
a  study  more  interesting  than  that  of  the  '*  human  countenance,"  under  all  its  varying 
aspects  and  conditions ;  and  while  we  can  generally  form  a  pretty  accurate  estimate  of 
the  character  of  the  individual  from  the  study  of  the  fisce,  it  is  no  less  certain 
that  the  *'  physiognomy  of  disease  "  is  a  study,  the  importance  of  which  is  being  mors 
and  more  realized  day  by  day,  and  one  which  will  thoroughly  reward  not  only  medical 
men  but  also  the  attendant  upon  the  sick-room.    As  an  illustration  of  this,  we  may  in- 
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sUnce  the  i«mark*ble  hot,  that  if  70a  take  an  iateUSgent  phynciaa  Into  tiM  tkik  waid 
of  an  hospital,  and  allow  him  to  walk  down  the  centre  of  the  ro^  and  gUnoe  attentiTely 
and  observingly  at  the  conntenances  and  attitndea  of  the  different  patients^  while  no  doobt 
he  will  also  listen  to  their  breathing,  and  perhaps  make  nomeroos  other  little  ofaaerva* 
tions  almost  nnconscioosly  to  himself  of  which  yoa  are  ignorant,  he  will  be  aUe  to 
form  a  tolerably  accnrate  idea  of  the  diseases  from  which  they  are  soflering.  It  is  not 
impossible,  we  will  say,  for  a  physician  in  this  way  to  make  what  is  called  a  oocxect 
"facial  diagnosis"  of  the  diseases  of  perhaps  18  oat  of  90  patients.  This  shews  how 
much  is  to  be  done  by  cultivating  the  (acuity  of  observation  with  regard  to  the  sick. 
One  who  has  been  taught  to  observe,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  can  tell  almost  st  a 
glance  whether  his  patient  is  better  or  worse,  and  reads  with  a  wonderfol  certain^  the 
happy  signs  of  recovery,  or  the  sad  approach  of  death. 

The  sick-room  attendant  ought  to  be  able,  as  the  result  of  observation,  to  know  when 
the  patient  is  asleep  or  awake,  in  pain  or  at  ease,  when  his  breathing  is  oppressed  and 
difficult,  when  he  is  low  and  faint  and  requiring  nourishment  or* stimulus^  when  he 
wishes  to  be  let  alone,  &o.y  &c.  These  points  are  of  even  more  importance  as  applied 
to  the  nursing  of  children,  who  are  unable  to  make  known  their  wants,  or  to  describe 
their  symptoms.    (See  article  in  the  Appendix — *'  Nurses  for  the  Bick."*) 

There  is  another  kind  of  observation  which  one  might  call  surgical  observation,  inss- 
much  as  it  is  more  to  be  exercised  by  surgeons  or  by  surgical  nurses,  but  which  Is  a  great 
advantage  in  the  sick-room.  For  instance,  one  who  has  been  taught  this  kind  of 
observation  knows  at  once,  at  a  single  glance,  whether  a  wound  is  healing  or  not, 
whether  it  requires  a  cleansing  poultice  or  a  stimulating  dressing,  whether  a  fractured 
limb  is  lying  in  its  proper  position  or  not.  As  to  the  observation  of  wounds,  it  is 
marvellous  how  experienced  nurses,  by  keeping  their  eyes  open,  acquire  a  skill  in  the 
treatment  of  them,  and  know  when  and  how  to  apply  particular  dressings  so  as  greatly 
to  expedite  the  healing  process.  An  ignorant  person,  when  no  medical  man  is  at 
hand,  will  go  on  applying  substances  to  a  sore  which  can  never  heal  it,  but  only  keep 
it  open  and  make  it  worse,  whereas  a  skilled  and  observant  one  can  recognise  and  apply 
the  appropriate  remedy. 

Duriug  convalescence,  and  throughout  the  progress  of  disease,  relapses  are  oftentimes 
to  be  feared,  and  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  duty  of  an  intelligent  observer  of  the 
sick  bed  to  note  those  appearances  which  indicate  their  probable  appearance  as  well  as 
to  take  every  precaution  against  them. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  a  nurse  should  accustom  herself  to  oocMfoey  of 
observation^  so  that  when  she  has  to  make  her  report  to  the  doctor  she  may  not  use 
vague  and  indefinite  expressions,  such  as,  the  patient  has  slept  "  a  good  deal,  sir,  to- 
night,'* or,  "his  bowels  have  been  open  a  many  times;**  but  the  answer  ought  to 
be  expressed  in  figures,  as,  for  instance,  the  patient  has  slept  three,  four,  or  six  hours, 
as  the  case  may  be,  or  bis  bowels  have  been  moved  once,  twice,  four,  six,  or  eight 
times.  As  near  an  approach  as  possible  to  the  actual  state  of  the  fact  must  be  reported, 
else  nothing  but  confusion  can  ensue,  since  it  is  obvious  that  what  one  nurse  might 
think  a  good  night  another  might  consider  a  bad  one,  and  what  will  appear  excessive  to 
one  nurse  might  be  deemed  nothing  extraordinary  by  another.  It  will  be  needful  to 
employ  the  same  accuracy  of  speech,  thought,  and  observation,  as  regards  the  eating 
and  drinking  of  the  patient,  and  it  will  not  do  to  tell  the  doctor  that  he  has  a  good 
appetite  merely,  since  people's  ideas  as  to  a  good  appetite  are  apt  to  vary,  and  unless  a 
doctor  actually  sees  the  dinner  that  is  consumed  by  his  patient  he  ought  to  be  told,  in 
cases  where  such  particular  inquiry  is  necessary,  the  exact  quantity,  or  as  near  it  as 
possible,  of  ounces  of  meat,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  that  the  patient  is  able  to  take. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  the  nurse  must  tax  her  own  memory,  and  not  that  of  the 
patient,  with  the  proper  answers  to  such  questions,  since  it  is  cruel  to  make  the  patient 
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tliink  for  himself  at  all;  in  fact,  he  should  be  allowed  the  Inxary  of  caring  for  none  of 
these  things,  since  entire  rest  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body  may  be  quite  essential  to  his 
recoTcry.  It  is  yery  aggravating  to  hear  a  nurse,  who  ought  to  know  better,  and  to 
whom  it  has  been  carefully  explained  that  quiet  of  mind  is  necessary  for  her  patient, 
always  referring  to  him  and  saying,  "you  had  a  nice  sleep  at  12  o*clock,  had  you  not, 
sir?"  and  so  on. 

What  we  want,  then,  to  impress  upon  the  nurse's  mind,  is  that  she  must  be  accurate 
in  making  her  observations,  and  that  she  must  report  them  herself.  If  her  memory  is 
treacherous,  we  would  recommend  that  she  should  note  down  fatU  upon  a  slip  of 
paper,  and  she  should  remember  that  the  fatU  only  are  valuable,  and  that  her  optnton 
is  of  no  value  whatever  to  the  medical  man  when  compared  with  them.  With  regard  to 
this  subject,  we  may  be  allowed  to  quote  again  the  following  practical  remarks  from 
Miss  Nightingale's  "  Notes  on  Nursing  "  :— 

"In  diseases  which  have  their  origin  in  the  feeble  or  irregular  action  of  some 
junction,  and  not  in  oiganic  change,  it  is  quite  an  accident  if  the  doctor  who  sees  the 
case  only  once  a-day,  and  generally  at  the  same  time,  can  form  any  but  a  negative  idea 
of  its  real  condition.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  when  such  a  patient  has  been  refreshed 
by  light  and  air,  by  his  tea,  by  his  beef-tea,  and  his  brandy,  by  hot  bottles  to  his  feet, 
by  being  washed,  and  by  clean  linen,  you  can  scarcely  believe  he  is  the  same 
person  that  lay  with  a  rapid  fluttering  pulse,  with  puffed  eye-lids,  with  short  breath,  cold 
limbs,  and  unsteady  hands,  this  morning.  Now  what  is  a  nurse  to  do  in  such  a  case  ? 
Not  cry  "Lord  bless  you,  sir;  why,  you'd  have  thought  he  were  a  dying  all  night" 
This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  the  way  to  impress  with  the  truth  a  doctor  more  capable 
of  forming  a  judgment  from  the  facts,  if  he  did  but  know  them,  than  you  are.  What 
he  wants  is  not  your  opinion,  however  respectfully  given,  but  your  facts.  In  all  diseases 
it  is  important,  but  in  diseases  which  do  not  run  a  destined  and  fixed  course,  it  is  not 
only  important,  it  is  essential  that  the  facts  the  nurse  alone  can  observe,  should  be 
accurately  observed,  and  accurately  reported  to  the  doctor.*' 

Without  observation  acquired  by  experience,  scarcely  anyone  can  tell,  with  any  ap- 
proach to  certainty,  whether  a  patient  is  better  or  worse,  or  whether  death  is  near ; 
but  to  those  experienced  in  such  matters,  the  countenance  of  the  patient  speaks  a 
language  which  is  quite  unmistakable.  By  those  who  are  not  versed  in  this  kind 
of  observation,  patients  are  often  thought  to  be  worse  when  they  are  actually  better, 
and  vict  vtr$a. 

The  signs  of  dissolution  must  bo  seen  in  order  to  be  understood.  The  coun- 
tenance of  approaching  death  was  so  thoroughly  well  described  by  Hippocrates,  the 
father  of  medicine,  that  it  is  common  amongst  medical  men  to  talk  of  thefacies  Hippo- 
craUca.  Of  course,  it  is  not  the  countenance  alone  that  is  to  be  depended  upon,  but  the 
general  aspect  of  the  patient,  modified  by  his  general  constitution  and  temperament,  as 
well  as  by  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  from  which  he  has  sufiered,  or  is  suffering.  In 
Miss  Nightingale's  "  Notes  on  Nursing,"  she  thus  describes  the  effects  of  the  approach 
of  death  upon  the  appearance  of  persons  of  different  temperaments : — 

"  It  falls  to  few  ever  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  different  aspects 
which  the  human  face  puts  on,  at  the  sudden  approach  of  certain  forms  of  death  by  vio- 
lence; and  as  it  is  a  knowledge  of  little  use,  I  only  mention  it  here  as  being  the  most 
startling  example  of  what  is  meant  In  the  nervous  temperament  the  face  becomes  pale 
(this  is  the  only  recognised  effect) ;  in  the  sanguine  temperament,  purple ;  in  the  bilious, 
yellow,  or  every  manner  of  colour  in  patches.  Now,  it  is  generally  supposed  «ihat 
paleness  is  the  one  indication  of  almost  any  violent  change  in  the  human  being,  whether 
from  terror,  disease,  or  anything  else.  There  can  be  no  more  false  observation,  granted 
it  is  the  one  recognised,  being  as  I  have  said— (2s  riffueur  in  novels,  but  nowhere  else." 

It  has  happened  that  a  nurse,  or  attendant  upon  a  sick  person,  has  been  required  to 


grre  gyidence  in  a  eoort  of  jortioa,  wMi  negwd  to  the  gji  uifilpM  of  tin 
and  to  the  action  and  eibet  of  the  lemediee  praorihed.  Under  mdi  OBnomafeHme  thi 
importanoe  of  xegistoring  end  ettending  to  iaeti^  meleed  of  tiiiotieiy  will  be  fimihlf 
demonetrated.  In  caeee  of  eodden  death,  and  idun  a  peiaoa  hee  been  tand  deai  ii 
bed,  evidence  may  be  leqmred  of  the  noieeaa  to  the  appeeianciee|gaiaiiied,  Wkmaniiii' 
born  iniaut  dies  at  the  same  time  as  the  mother  that  gave  it  birth,  important  eivfl  rights 
may  dqmid  upon  the  <ioeation  as  to  which  lived  the  longest,  and  the  evidenoo  of  a 
muse  may  also  be  taken  as  to  whether  the  ehild  erer  lived  at  alL  In  cassa  of  dssth 
owing  to  suspected  criminal  abortion,  suspected  infanticida^  as  well  an  in  alldeeOs  by 
or  from  accident,  soicids  by  drownings  by  hangings  by  strangling;  or  by  saffocrtJoa 
of  any  kind,  evidence  may  also  be  rsqnired  firom  the  attendante  or  byataadem:  is 
caeeeof  death  by  starvation,  or  from  eztremea  of  temperature,  from  cold,  frosahsal^by 
lightning,  &&  The  same  remark  applies  to  deaths  by  videnes^  and  the  nnne  may  bt 
questioned,  and  may  be  required  to  give  answers,  so  frr  as  her  abiUty  lies^  as  to  the 
nature,  appearance,  and  apparent  eibct  of  woonds  of  the  head,  nei^  cfaeet,  ibiloBMS, 
or  extremities.  Questions  may  be  put  as  to  the  appearance  of  maiks  of  violenoe  upea 
the  body,  the  appearanoe  preeented  by  the  garmenti^  the  detection  of  wpotM  of  bloei 
or  any  other  drcumstanoe  calculated  to  be  of  weight  in  medioo-logal  cases. 

Important  questions  may  also  be  put  as  to  the  mental  state  and  eonditiop  of  a  patieot 
at  given  times,  as  to  whether  he  was  in  his  right  mind  at  the  time  of  the  executioBef 
some  document. 

The  above  remarks  are  especially  to  be  kept  in  mind,  where  a  ssedieal  man  cannot 
be  (bond,  or  where  he  has  not  the  opportunity  of  making  the  requisite  obeenratftoni. 

HOW  TO  ACT  IN  CASE  OF  ACCIDENT.— The  proper  disposal  of  the  siek-rooa 
fbr  the  reception  of  accidents,  as  soon  as  possible  after  their  occurrence,  is  of  great  ooa' 
sequence,  so  that  the  patient  may  at  once  be  placed  under  circumstances  the  bat 
adapted  for  his  recovery,  and  the  least  likely  to  cause  him  pain  or  inconvenience. 

Let  us  suppoee  the  case  of  a  shattered  or  fractured  Umh.  The  accident  will  probablj 
have  occurred  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  and  the  patient  will  have  been  broogfat 
along  on  a  litter,  or  in  some  conveyance,  in  such  a  pontion  aa  to  rest  aa  much  as  poi- 
able  the  wounded  part.  If  the  hand  be  shattered,  or  the  arm,  it  is  generally  best  to 
bend  the  elbow  at  right  angles,  so  aa  to  relax  the  muscles,  to  support  it  in  a  broad  iliiig 
and  lay  it  across  the  chest.  If  the  leg  be  the  part  injured,  it  should  be  bent  or  flexed 
at  the  knee  joint,  also  to  relax  the  muscles,  and  laid  upon  its  outer  side  (if  this  posi- 
tion be  not  incompatible  with  the  state  and  condition  of  the  injured  parts).  It  may  be 
laid  upon  aboard,oratray,or  a  pillow,  or  anything  that  will  support  itandcanbeeasHj 
moved  along  with  the  limb;  as,  for  instance,  in  removing  a  patient  by  means  of  a ea^ 
riage,  or  bv  raOway,  from  the  scene  of  accident.  Bleeding  seldom  occors  in  diattered 
or  fractured  limbs  to  such  an  extent  as  to  endanger  life,  simply  from  the  fret,  that  tiie 
blood-vessels  are  torn  instead  of  cut  through,  so  that  the  application  of  cold,  or  the 
mere  exposure  of  the  wound  to  the  air,  will  generally  suffice  to  anest  the  hemonhage. 
Failing  this  a  tourniquet  must  be  applied  over  the  main  blood-vessel,  or  a  handkerchief, 
or  bandage  may  be  passed  round  the  limb,  and  tightened  by  means  of  a  stic^  twitted 
into  it.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  greatly  increased  by  placing  firmly  a  pad  under  the 
bandage  over  the  situation  of  the  leading  blood-vessel,  if  that  is  known  or  can  be  ielt 
beating  by  the  fingers.  A  bleeding  limb  should  always  be  held  as  high  as  pceriUe. 
The  bleeding  part  rather  expoeed  to  the  air  than  covered  with  a  number  of  dothi^ 
as  is  the  popular  custom.  If  cold  is  applied,  it  should  be  by  means  of  a  single  dotl^ 
which  may  be  either  frequently  renewed,  or  a  gentle  stream  of  cold  water  may  be  kept 
playing  upon  the  wound.  These  precautions,  aa  to  bleeding,  will  be  mn^  more  nsces- 
saiy  in  the  case  of  incised  wounds  when  the  cut  ends  of  the  blood-vessris  bleed  with 
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giMt  aetifky.  UiieolMraiimriMradassgQldfliitQto^  that  aimoit  dl  Uesdlng,  even 
of  the  moat  xttgmi  kind,  can  be  dheokad  for  a^tinie,  or,  at  all  BtmstMf  till  tlM  arrival  of 
the  medical  man,  by  direct  preaavra  applied  to  the  part,  eithev  by  tha  iagsn^  or  by  a 
pad  of  lint^  or  a  dry  apooge. 

Another  nde  ia  alwaya  to  keep  a  limb  whieh  la  broken,  in  s  natural,  easy,  or  telaaBd 
position,  otherwise,  from  the  action  of  the  nnuclea,  the  ends  of  fraetored  bonea  may  be 
forced  with  yiolence  throngh  the  akin,  or  may  injure  blood-yeasela,  and  may  convert 
what  waa  a  tolerably  simple  into  a  very  severe  injnry* 

Shonld  severe  shock  and  depre88lon.of  the  ayatem  supervene  after  an  aacident,  wine 
and  water,  or  brandy  and  water,  niay  be  freely  given  at  onea,  and  if  there  are  any 
symptoms  of  ooldoeaa  of  the  eztremitiea  and  shivering*  wann  bottlea,  haatsd  blankets, 
hot  bricks,  or  baga  of  hot  salt,  ahonld  be  applied. 

Let  US  suppose,  now,  tiiat  the  patient  has  been  carried  from  the  scena  of  aooidant  to  hia 
own  house,  or  to  the  room  where  he  ia  to  be  laid  np.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
choose  a  good  room,  aooording  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article ;  a  well  ventilated,  and  well  managed  sick-room  being  quite  as  essential  to  the 
healing  of  a  wound  aa  to  recovery  from  aickness.  In  case  an  operation  should  be  re- 
quired, a  room  shonld  be  ohoaen  with  a  good  light,  or  if  artificial  light  is  reqoired 
several  good  tapers  should  be  provided,  and  the  bed  so  dii^ooed  that  it  can  be  easily  got 
at  and  easily  lighted  up. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  ia  to  arrange  the  bed  properly,  and  in  doing  this,  reference 
shonld  be  had  aa  to  whether  it  is  the  right  or  left  limb  that  is  injured  and  that  requires 
to  be  treated.  If  the  patient  is  suffering  much  from  the  shock,  or  from  cold,  the  bed 
should  be  warmed.  A  Macintosh,  or  piece  of  waterproof  material  should  be  arranged 
under  the  wound,  so  aa  to  protect  the  bedding  from  blood  and  discharge,  and  when  it  is 
desired  to  irrigate  a  wound,  the  Macintosh  should  be  Urge,  and  so  disposed  as  to  allow 
the  current  of  water  to  esci^  over  the  bed  into  a  vessel  placed  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  it. 

Everything  now  being  in  readiness,  the  patient  ia  to  be  got  into  bed,  and  in  getting 
him  in  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  his  clothes,  an  operation  giving  great  pain  to 
the  patient  unless  properly  conducted.  They  should  be  slit  up  the  seams  and  cut  off* 
where  necessary,  so  that  the  wound  may  not  in  any  way  be  dragged  upon,  and  in  this 
manner  they  may  be  removed,  as  it  were,  in  one  piece,  even  when  there  are  the  most 
painful  and  extensive  injuries,  without  any  pain  or  inconvenience.  While  all  this  is 
being  done,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  one  penon  to  attend  to  and  hold  the  injured  part, 
and  to  support  it  in  a  relaxed  position,  which  is  one  of  ease  to  the  patient.  When  all 
the  clothea  are  removed,  a  night-shirt  may  be  put  on ;  and  if  it  be  the  arm  that  is  in- 
jured,  the  corresponding  arm  and  shoulder-piece  of  the  night-shirt  may  be  slit  open. 
The  patient  is  then  to  be  placed  in  bed,  and  the  limb,  being  still  held  by  the  person  in 
charge,  deposited  safely  on  a  pillow,  or  otherwise,  in  the  required  position.  Some  loose 
tow  or  cotton  wool  may  bo  placed  around  it,  to  absorb  the  blood  if  there  be  any,  and 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  bed-dothea  from  pressing  upon  it, 
either  by  means  of  a  "  cradle,"  by  pillows,  or  by  supporting  the  bed  clothes  in  any  other 
way.  The  wound  must  be  looked  at  every  now  and  then  till  the  arrival  of  the  medical 
man,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  bleeding ;  and  if  there  is  much  shock  or  faint- 
ness  from  previous  loss  of  blood,  stimulants  must  be  freely  administered. 

In  cases  of  accident  from  drowning,  the  reader  ia  referred  to  the  article  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, and  references  are  also  to  be  made  to  the  artidea— Fracture,  Bandage,  Hemorr- 
hage, Dislocation,  Suffbcation,  Poison,  &c.,  &c. 

In  cases  of  injury  to  the  head,  or  of  suspected  fracture  of  the  cranium,  the  patient 
may  be  quite  insensible,  and  consequently  such  patienta  are  often  nrach  tombled  about 
by  those  who  remove  them  and  who  put  them  to  bed ;  hot  the  moat  serious  accidents 
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haya  resulted  firom  want  of  care  in  this  respect,  and  it  has  happened  that 

the  skull  which  had  been  temporarily  arrested,  has  been  made  to  burst  out  a&esh,  with  a 

iatal  result,  owing  to  nothing  more  than  rough  handling. 

Wounded  parts  which  are  very  painfhl  and  uncomfortable  in  any  position,  may  be 
placed  upon  a  water  pillow,  the  yielding  and  undulating  surface  of  which  readily  ac- 
commodates itself  to  them,  and  does  away  with  the  effects  of  pressure. 

THE  ABRANGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK-ROOM  FOR,  AND  THE  DUTIES  OF 
THE  ATTENDANTS  AT,  A  SURGICAL  OPERATION.  —  Surgical  operations  may 
be  classified  into  two  kinds :  primary  and  ieeondary,  that  is,  those  undertaken  at  once 
in  a  case  of  accident  for  the  remoral  of  injured  limbs,  for  the  arrest  of  urgent  bleedings 
&Cn  and  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  undertaken  deliberately  for  the  remoTal  of 
diseased  parts,  which  may  have  been  more  or  less  affected  for  weeks,  months,  or  yean. 
Now,  although  an  operation  must  be  always  a  dreadful  and  formidable  thing  when  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  performed  in  a  private  house,  it  is  still  more  dreadful  when 
it  comes  under  the  head  of  the  first  of  the  two  classes.  The  accident  may  have  hsp- 
pened  in  a  moment  of  time  and  in  the  simplest  manner  possible,  and  yet  it  may  have 
hopelessly  destroyed  a  fair  working  limb,  upon  which  may  depend  the  subsistence  of  the 
sufferer  and  that  of  his  wife  and  family.  We  will  suppose  that  the  surgeon,  after  anxious 
deliberation  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done  for  his  patient,  has  decided  upon  an 
operation.  In  any  private  house,  however  well-conducted,  there  will  be  a  great  msny 
arrangements  to  make,  a  great  many  orders  to  be  given,  a  great  deal  of  hurrying  to  and 
fro,  and  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  patient  will  in  some  measure  depend  upon  the 
coolness,  promptitude,  and  common  sense  of  those  who  may  be  called  upon  to  assist 
In  country  districts,  and  in  places  generally,  where  medical  men  are  not  easily  found, 
assistance  of  the  most  important  kind  may  be  demanded  of  those  who  would  otherwise 
shrink  Arom  such  a  duty,  but  the  demand  for  their  services  is  urgent,  and  with  coolness 
and  readiness,  excellent  service  may  be  rendered  on  an  occasion,  even  by  those  qmte 
unaccustomed  to  such  matters.  What  is  especially  to  be  avoided,  is  all  hurry  and  bustle. 
In  the  excitement  of  the  moment  every  new  idea  is  acted  upon  hastily  without  reflection, 
and  from  want  of  deliberation  in  the  making  of  plans  and  arrangements,  things  are 
forgotten  and  overlooked  till  they  are  wanted ;  therefore,  at  snch  a  time,  more  than  at 
any  other,  are  we  called  upon  to  observe  the  time-honoured  inj unction, /esima  lenU. 

The  following  articles  should  be  provided  and  laid  out  ready  for  an  operation,  what- 
ever it  may  be — ^Two  long  vessels,  pitchers,  buckets,  or  cans,  one  containing  cold  and  the 
other  hot  water ;  two  or  three  small  basins,  which  are  to  be  supplied  from  the  above 
when  required.  Those  basins  should  never  be  quite  filled  with  water  when  they  are 
to  be  used,  but  only  half  filled,  or  even  not  quite  so  much. 

Three  or  four,  or  more  sponges.  These  should  be  soft  and  should  be  well  wrung  out 
of  hot  water  before  they  are  used.  A  large  sponge,  if  suitable,  may  be  cut  or  torn  up,  so 
as  lo  make  several  small  ones. 

A  number  o!  napkins  will  be  required,  and  should  be  folded  and  arranged  on  a  table 
dose  at  hand. 

Wine  and  brandy  should  always  be  ready  in  case  of  faintness,  and  should  also  be 
placed  upon  a  table  close  by. 

The  operator*s  instruments  should  all  be  neatly  laid  out  on  a  tray,  covered  with  a 
napkin  before  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  so  that  they  may  be  handed  to  him 
when  required.  The  assistant,  whose  duty  this  is  (if  not  accustomed  to  it),  should  learn 
the  name  of  the  different  instruments  so  as  to  know  at  once  which  is  meant  when  it  is 
asked  for. 

And  now  that  all  the  different  articles  to  be  required  are  arranged,  everything  will 
be  ready  for  the  removal  of  the  patient. 
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Minor  operations  are  generally  performed  while  the  patient  is  in  bed.  The  large  and 
the  capital  operations,  as  well  as  those  requiring  great  delicacy  of  manipalation  and 
rery  good  light,  should  be  always  performed  upon  a  table.  This  should  be  of  a  con- 
▼enient  length  and  very  stout,  it  should'  be  covered  with  a  blanket,  and  oyer  this  a 
piece  of  Macintosh  cloth,  or  a  piece  of  red  blanket  cloth.  A  shallow  box  containing 
saw-dust  should  be  placed  beneath,  to  absorb  any  blood  which  may  drip  down,  and  a  pillow 
or  two  should  be  placed  to  support  the  head  and  shoulders.  Above  all,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  good  light. 

In  removing  a  patient  from  his  bed  to  the  operating  table,  the  vtmost  care  and  dis- 
cretion is  necessary,  and  this  will  generally  be  superintended  by  the  medical  man,  who, 
if  chloroform  is  to  be  given,  very  often  commences  its  administration  before  the  patient 
is  subjected  to  the  pain  and  irritation  of  being  moved. 

In  the  case  of  a  limb  being  injured,  or  a  joint  diseased,  or  in  cases  of  large  tumours  of 
the  extremities,  it  can  easily  be  understood  that  great  pain  and  even  injury  may  be 
consequent  upon  the  slightest  movement,  therefore,  we  again  repeat  that  one  person 
should  devote  his  attention  exclusively  to  the  management  of  the  diseased  or  injured 
part,  and  while  others  are  removing  or  raising  the  body,  he  will  move  or  raise  the  limb 
in  his  charge  simultaneously  with  them,  and  endeavour  to  lay  it  in  as  easy  a  position  as 
possible,  and  to  do  so  with  as  little  pain  and  inconvenience  to  the  patient  as  he  can. 

When  several  persons  are  eng^aged  in  lifting  or  moving  a  patient,  they  must  act  in 
concert,  that  is,  they  must  all  lift  at  the  same  time,  or  else  the  patient  is  sore  to  be  the 
sufferer.  Nothing  is  more  aggravating  than  to  see  this  clumsily  done,  as  happens  when 
one  lifts  after  another,  and  each  tugs  at  the  patient  without  any  other  effect  than  to 
cause  him  pain.  One  person  should  support  the  patient's  head,  one  each  shoulder,  and 
one  at  each  hip,  while  another  lifts  the  feet,  and  another,  as  we  have  stated  above, 
devotes  his  whole  attention  to  the  diseased  or  injured  part. 

Each  of  the  attendants,  before  the  operation  commences,  should  have  a  particular 
duty  assigned  by  the  medical  man.  For  example — Several  will  be  required  to  restrain 
the  patient's  movements ;  and  here  it  may  be  said,  that  at  what  is  called  the  stage  of 
excitement  during  the  administration  of  chloroform,  patients  may  require  as  much,  if  not 
more,  forcible  restraint,  than  when  no  chloroform  is  given  at  all.  Ooe  attendant  should 
take  charge  of  the  hands  and  arms,  another  of  the  body,  and  another  of  the  legs  and  feet. 
If  the  patient  is  very  powerful,  one  should  have  charge  of  each  arm  and  each  leg,  and 
so  on.  Another  attendant  may  be  directed  by  the  medical  man  to  wring  out  and  hand 
sponges.  These  are  used  to  sponge  away  the  blood,  in  order  to  enable  the  operator  to 
see  distinctly  what  he  is  doing,  therefore  he  requires  them  frequently  changed  when  they 
become  saturated  with  blood.  Another  assistant  may  be  directed  to  look  after  the  hot 
and  cold  water  and  towels,  and  another  may  be  required  for  handing  instruments,  &c. 

It  seems  scarcely  needful  to  say,  that  perfect  silence  should  be  maintained  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  performance  of  an  operation. 

Quietness  and  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  operator,  and  to  the  movements  of  the 
patient  are  highly  necessary,  and  mark  at  once  a  skilful  and  valuable  assistant. 

When  the  operation  is  over,  the  same  rules  are  to  be  observed  as  to  removing  the 
patient,  as  those  laid  down  above,  and  it  will  be  more  than  ever  necessary  that  one 
person  should  take  charge  of  the  part  which  has  been  operated  upon,  since  bleeding  of 
a  dangerous  and  troublesome  kind  may  arise  from  its  being  roughly  handled  or  jarred. 
The  greatest  care  will  be  required  in  placing  the  patient  in  bed  again,  and  one  grand 
point  to  be  observed  is  always  to  keep  the  head  low,  in  case  of  fainting,  which  is 
likely  to  ensue  after  the  operation  and  after  chloroform  has  been  given. 

After  the  patient  has  been  placed  in  bed,  he  should  not  be  left  alone,  because  of 
the  dangerous  possibility  of  bleeding,  or  of  the  effects  of  the  chloroform,  if  that  has 
been  employed*     Generally  the  part  is  covered  by  the  bed-clothes,  supported,   of 
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conrae,  by  a  cradle,  and  it  win  be  Hm  daty  of  (be  attoodiPt  to  laiM  liMm  from  time 
to  time,  to  examine  if  there  be  any  tendency  to  bleeding,  and  to  no  if  the  pert  be 
lying  comfortably.  A  stump  will  generally  be  ananged  by  the  ewgeon  vpcn  a  piUow 
or  eome  other  support,  but  after  he  has  left,  troableaome  and  paaofiii  inrotimtaiy 
morements  or  twitdiitigs  not  nufreqnently  take  place,  and  theee  mnst  be  ooontencted 
by  pinning  a  soft,  light  liandkerchief,  or  a  pieoe  of  a  liandage,  to  the  bedelotiieB,  on  eadi 
tide  of  the  stnmp  or  limb,  so  as  to  keep  it  steady. 

An  opiate  or  sedatiye  draaght  is  yery  generally  giyen  immediaidy  after  an  opera- 
tion, and  tlien  it  will  be  requisite  to  soothe  and  quiet  the  patient  as  mnoh  as  possible, 
so  as  to  induce  sleep,  otherwise  undue  reaction  and  excitement  aie  soie  to  IbUow. 

Now-a-days,  even  to  the  moot  formidable  wounds,  only  the  ligiitast  aii4  most  ample 
of  dressings  are  applied,  and  in  many  cases  nothing  more  than  a  strip  of  wetted  lint 
If  orders  are  giyen  liy  the  surgeon  that  this  is  to  be  constantly  kept  moist,  either  the 
irrigating  aj^aratus,  described  in  this  article,  should  be  used,  or  it  may  be  damped  from 
time  to  time,  by  dipping  a  sponge  or  rag  into  cold  water  and  allowing  it  to  dvop  upon 
the  dressing  till  it  is  saturated.  The  drops  should  not  be  allowed  to  fidl  from  a 
height,  but  should  be  dose  to  tiie  wound,  else  the  effect  of  the  stieam  of  water  is  too 
irritating. 

For  the  first  few  days  after  an  operation,  more  particularly  if  it  is  hoped  to  obtain 
union  of  the  lips  of  the  wound,  by  what  surgeons  call  the  first  intention  (see  article, 
Wound),  the  dressing  or  dressings  may  not  require  to  be  mored  at  all ;  and,  in  point 
of  foot,  nothing  may  be  required  but  careful  watching  and  attention  to  the  position  of 
the  part.  Hie  constrained  position  in  which  tlie  patient  is  sometimes  forced  to  lie,  ii 
so  irlcsome  and  painful,  that  a  skilful  nurse  will  hare  ample  opportunity  of  diewing 
her  resources,  by  adjusting  pillows  and  supports,  props,  cushions,  pads,  &c.  Water 
pillows  and  air  pillows  are  inyaluable  for  the  support  of  wounded  parts,  and  ougiit 
always  to  be  employed  where  practicable.  A  hand  or  foot,  which  has  nndergone  an 
operation,  when  laid  upon  an  ordinary  pillow,  even  though  it  be  coyered  with  Macin- 
tosh, sometimes  becomes  so  hot  and  painful,  and  so  uncomfortaUe  from  the  wet  and 
stuffy  feeling  of  the  support,  that  the  patient  is  preyented  from  sleeping,  and  suffiers 
considerable  uneasinese.  This  is  the  time  when  a  waterpiUow,  anfy  kaffJUled, 
€md  with  cold  water,  is  found  to  be  of  so  mudi  senrice,  not  only  in  affording  a 
yielding  and  comfortable  support,  but  in  keeping  the  part  oo<^.  The  good  effects 
of  these  pillows  in  sloughing  bed-sores,  can  scarcely  be  oyer-estimated.  (See  article, 
Bed-sores). 

When  it  is  required  to  remoye  dressings  from  a  wound  eyery  day,  in  order  to  sub- 
stitute clean  or  fresh  ones,  you  will  saye  the  patient  endless  pain  and  discomfort  by 
attention  to  one  simple  rule — ^yiz.,  soaking  them  well.  Tepid  water  should  be  used, 
that  is,  water  about  the  temperature  of  new  milk,  and  the  parts  where  the  dressings  are 
adherent  to  the  wound,  that  is  to  say,  sticking  to  it  by  the  blood  or  disohaige,  are  to  be 
repeatedly  moistened  with  water  dropped  upon  them  from  a  sponge,  lisld  dose  to  the 
wound,  till  they  are  quite  loose,  and  can  be  remoyed  without  any  of  that  tearing  whidi 
is  as  painful  as  it  is  unnecessary.  This  process  requires  time  of  couxse,  tiierefore,  if  the 
surgeon  directs  that  the  dressings  are  to  be  well  soaked  before  iiis  Tint,  the  nurse 
should  commence  to  do  so  in  sufficient  time,  and  should  continue  soaking  till  they  aie 
remoyed,  without  once  allowing  them  to  get  dry.  This  is  rather  an  awkward  proceeding  in 
the  case  of  some  wounds,  because  it  inyolyes  the  use  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  wateri 
and  if  skill  be  not  exercised  the  bed  will  infallibly  be  wetted.  A  Macintodi  doth 
with  sponges  may  be  arranged  to  intercept  the  water  in  mort  cases;  and  in  others,  a 
basm  with  a  semilunar  part  of  its  brim  cut  out,  so  as  fit  the  limb,  or  tim  side,  or  other 
part  of  the  patient's  body,  ought  to  bo  used  when  nnich  of  this  batiiing  liaa  to  done 
eyeiyday.    A  basin  of  this  kind  lias  been  found  vaxyuselhlt»y  the  writer.   Itdiouldba 
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made  of  meUli  «nd  is  ezaetly  like  ^the  vcill- 
known  "  barber's  basin,*'  or  ''Maaibiitto^ 
helmet**  Anyone  who  tries  to  baldie-a(part 
with  the  ordinary  basin  and  with  SQoh  a  basin 
as  that  described,  will  iq>preciate  the  diffetense. 
In  the  one  case  the  bed  is  probably  deluged, 
and  in  the  other,  even  thongh  used  by  inex- 
perienced hands,  not  a  drop  of  water  is  spilt 

MANAGEMENT  OF  DIFFERENT  DISEASES.— It  would  be  impossible,  within  the 
limits  of  an  article  like  this,  and  even  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  not  be  desirable,  to 
enter  into  the  management  of  the  sick-room,  in  all  the  different  diseases  which  flesh  is 
heir  to.  It  must  be  well  known  to  all  who  have  any  experience  of  illneas,  that  no  two 
cases,  eren  of  the  same  disease,  are  eyer  quite  alike,  and  that  the  management  and 
treatment  must  also  Tsry  according  to  the  symptoms  presented  by  and  the  peculiarities 
of  each  particular  case.  Take,  for  instance,  two  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
always  an  anxious,  and  sometimes  a  highly  dangerous  affection— one  will  proceed  from 
beginning  to  end  without  any  unfayourable  symptoms,  and  so  long  as  he  rsnains 
confined  to  bed,  with  scarcely  any  feeling  of  discomfort  to  the  patient  In  fact,  so  long 
as  he  remains  quiet  in  bed,  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  him  that  he  is  ill  at  all,  and,  much 
more  so,  that  he  is  the  subject  of  a  disease  which  oftentimes  proves  fatal.  But  another 
case  of  the  same  disease,  under  apparently  the  same  external  conditions,  and  in  a 
person  of,  perhaps,  the  same  constitution,  will  be  accompanied  from  first  to  last  by 
symptoms  of  the  most  distressing  kind,  both  to  the  patient  and  to  those  by  whom  he 
is  surrounded.  Pun  the  most  urgent,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  delirium,  may  be 
present  during  the  greater  part  of  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  greatest  uneasiness, 
suffering,  and  distress,  may  be  felt  by  the  patient,  and  he  may  oither,  after  great  care 
and  long  anxiety  on  the  part  of  his  physician  and  attendants,  make  a  slow  recovery,  or 
death  may  put  an  end  to  the  struggle.  It  will  be  obvious  how,  in  such  a  case 
and,  indeed,  in  all  cases,  the  treatment  and  attention  required  will  be  aa  difiEBrent  as 
possible  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other.  Disease  assumes  very  different  aspects  also 
when  it  attacks  persons  of  diverse  constitutions  and  in  varying  climates.  Children 
are  affected  differently  from  adults,  and  many  other  difficulties  might  be  mentioned, 
which  prevent  one  from  generalising  upon  the  treatment  of  different  diseases  to  a  non- 
professional reader.  Throughout  the  body  of  this  article,  we  have  endeavoured  to  place 
before  the  reader  some  of  the  miain  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  management  of  the 
sick-room  during  the  course  of  diseases  of  a  general  kind,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
injuries  and  waunds.  Attention  has  also  been  directed  to  what  will  be  required  in  the 
conduct  of  cases  requiring  surgical  operations,  yet  it  has  not  been  attempted 
to  follow  out  the  steps  of  management  necessary  during  the  course  of  any  particolar 
disease  or  even  class  of  diseases.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  however,  to  take  one  or 
two  instances  or  examples,  which  may  serve  as  typical  illustrations  of  their  olass,  and 
to  indicate,  however  imperfectly,  the  course  of  treatment  required. 

If  one  were  to  attempt  anything  like  a  classification  of  diseases,  so  liar  as  their 
nursing  was  concerned,  it  would  be  found  that  it  will  agree  pretty  closely  with  the 
practical  allotment  of  diseases  which  obtains  in  our  general  hospitals.  Besides  the 
great  sub-divisbns  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  we  would  claasify  by  themselves, 
medical  and  surgical  cases ;  fevers,  and  contagious  diseases ;  cases  of  mental  disease ; 
special  diseases  of  women ;  and  diseases  of  children.  Every  medical  man  knows,  that 
in  each  and  all  of  these  departments  are  to  be  found  nurses,  whose  experience  and  skill  is 
of  great  value,  but  yet  who,  for  the  management  of  any  other  disease,  not  fUUng  under 
the  class  to  which  they  have  been  specially  trained  and  accustomed,  are  little  better 
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aiapted  than  those  who  are  comparatively  iDexperienoed.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that 
when  an  experienced  nurse  in  a  surgical  ward  is  changed  to  a  medical  one,  and  instead 
of  managing  patients  with  wounds  and  broken  limbs,  undertakes  the  charge  of  those 
with  acnte  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  brain,  luog^,  dtc,  dEO.,  much  of  her  expeiieooe  in 
her  former  capacity  is  comparatively  valueless  to  her,  and  although  she  may  have  been 
a  perfect  adept  in  dressing  a  wound,  or  in  changing  the  bed-clothes  for  a  patieut  suf- 
fering from  compound  fracture  of  the  leg,  it  may  take  some  time  before  riie  acquires 
proficiency  in,  perhaps,  the  more  nice  observation  required  in  studying  and  attending  to 
the  wants  of  a  patient,  with  nervous,  or  heart  affection,  or  understands  all  the  pre- 
cautions required  in  the  case  of  those  who  may,  in  outward  appearance,  appear  in 
tolerably  good  health,  but  who  are  no  less  the  victims  of  mortal  disease.  Again,  all 
hospital  physicians  know  how  invaluable  the  really  good  "  fever  nurse"  is,  and  how 
often  a  desperate  case  of  fever  may  owe  its  recovery  mainly  to  the  judicious,  skilful, 
and  constant  care  of  a  nurse  accustomed  to  the  conduct  of  cases  of  this  kind.  It  ib  also 
notorious  to  every  one.  that  some  women  can  manage  and  control  children,  either  in 
health  or  in  disease,  who  aie  quite  unmanageable  when  left  in  charge  of  others,  and 
that  the  symptoms  exhibited  by  a  sick  child,  speak  an  intelligible  language  to  one 
woman,  which  is  a  dead-letter  to  another.  To  any  one  who  doubts  this,  we  beg  to 
recommend  the  perusal  of  a  small  volume,  entitled,  "  How  to  Nurse  Sick  Children," 
l)y  Dr  Charles  West,  of  liondon,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  The  diseases 
peculiar  to  women,  also,  are  occasionally  of  such  a  nature,  that  a  nurse  who  has  ex- 
perience and  skill  in  their  management  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  ono  who  has  not 
this  recommendation. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  MEDICAL  CASES.—Let  us  take  as  an  example  of  ao  acute 
medical  case  of  a  general  kind— <«cute  rheumatism,  or  what  is  popularly  called  rheu- 
matic fever.    Tliis  disease,  when  it  occurs  in  an  aggravated  form,  leaves  the  patient  wholly 
d**.pendcDt  upon  bin  nurse,  and  consequently  it  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  many  in 
which  the  best  nursing  is  required.    It  is  oftentimes  accompanied  with  great  pain  and 
Riifftifing.    Moreover,  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  diseases  of  this  country,  probably 
owing  to  our  cold,  damp  climate,  and  our  habits  of  life.    It  depends  upon  the  presence 
in  the  blood  of  a  poisonous  material,  probably  lactic  acid,  and  this  poison  expends  its 
force,  not  upon  any  one  part  or  org^n,  but  afTects  all  the  different  textures  around, 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  joints,  as  well  as  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  ligaments 
and  tendons  of  the  muscles.    Consistently  with  this  tendency  to  attack  organs  of  the 
above  description,  it  has  a  remarkable  and  most  dangerous  tendency  to  implicate  the 
membranes  surrounding  and  lining  the  heart,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
serious  complication  of  the  disease.    Thus,  whether  we  consider  the  intense  agony 
which  a  patient  experiences  from  the  slightest  movement  of  the  affected  joints,  the  in* 
tensity  of  the  fever  which  invariably  accompanies  a  severe  case,  or  the  above-mentioned 
tendency  to  implicate  the  heart  in  a  manner  which  may  cause  either  sudden  death  or 
irreparable  damage  to  that  organ  for  life,  it  will  be  seen  that  here,  perhaps,  as  much  as 
in  any  other  case,  good  nursing  and  management  must  be  of  the  highest  consequence. 
Immediately  upon  the  thorough  establishment  of  the  disease,  the  patient  is  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity  of  helplessness.    He  lies  upon  his  back  motionless  and  dreading  the 
slightest  movement,  and  is,  in  every  respect,  a  melancholy  spectacle  of  suffering  and 
misery.    He  cannot  and  he  dare  not  move,  because  the  slightest  motion  gives  rise  to 
the  most  agonising  pain  in  the  affected  joints — the  weight  of  the  bed*clothes  is  in- 
supportable, and  even  the  tread  of  an  attendant  crossing  the  room  thrills  him  all  over 
with  pain.    If  any  one  standing  near  the  bed  happens  to  shake  it,  or  to  lay  down  any 
thing  upon  it,  or  forgetting  the  state  of  the  patient  for  a  moment,  to  sit  upon  the  edge 
of  it,  or  to  rest  his  knee  upon  it,  a  cry  of  agony  from  the  patient  will  quickly  remind 
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him  of  his  thoDghtlessness.  The  skin  is  literally  bathed  in  sweat,*  which  is  acid,  and 
of  a  pecnliar  odonr,  and  adds  much  to  the  saffering  and  discomfort  of  the  patient. 
Many  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  general  feyer  are  present,  a  quick  pulse,  foul 
tongue,  constipation,  high  coloured  and  scanty  urine,  frequently  with  large  sediment, 
somewhat  like  pea  soup.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  dangerous  features 
of  the  disease  is  its  tendency  to  change  about  from  place  to  place,  so  that  a  patient  who, 
in  the  morning,  complained  bitterly  of  pain  in  the  ankles  and  knees,  may,  in  the  evening, 
be  quite  free  from  pain  in  these  parts,  and  refer  all  his  sufferings  to  his  wrists  and 
elbows.  At  another  time  one  wrist  will  be  very  much  swollen  and  full  of  pain,  and 
perhaps  next  morning  the  pain  will  have  entirely  left  it  and  taken  up  its  residence  in 
the  wrist  upon  the  other  side.  In  the  course  of  twelye  hours  or  so,  back  again  the  pain 
flies  to  its  original  seat.  But  of  all  the  changes  which  are  apt  to  take  place  in  this 
disease,  which  is  so  liable  to  shift  about,  the  one  by  far  the  most  to  be  dreaded  is  the 
change  to  the  heart  or  its  membranes.  So  common  is  this,  that  it  is  computed  to  occur, 
perhaps,  once  in  every  three  cases  of  rheumatic  fever.  It  is  a  result  very  much 
to  be  dreaded,  inasmuch  as  the  consequences  may  be  very  serious,  either  at  the 
time  of  attack  or  in  after  life.  Incurable  disease  of  the  heart  may  remain  with  the 
patient  for  the  rest  of  his  lifetime,  and  render  existence  completely  miserable.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  attack  may  be  so  violent  as  speedily  to  put  an  end  to  life.  Patients 
have  been  known  to  die  in  a  moment  from  the  effects  of  the  rheumatic  poison  suddenly 
changing  to  the  heart.  At  every  visit  the  physician  anxiously  examines  the  region  of 
the  heart  to  discover  whether  there  be  any  signs  of  an  impending  attack,  and  he  leaves 
directions  with  the  attendants,  of  such  a  nature,  that  he  may  be  sent  for  on  the  first 
approach  of  symptoms  that  would  indicate  that  the  heart  was  about  to  be  affected. 
Besides  the  tendency  to  the  complication  of  heart  disease  with  acute  rheumatism,  inflam- 
matory  affections  of  other  organs,  are  very  likely  to  occur,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  tho 
presence  in  the  system  of  the  poison,  which  acts  as  an  irritant  and  gives  rise 
to  inflammation.  The  membranes  of  the  lungs  may  become  affected,  giving  rise 
to  rheumatic  pleurisy,  or  the  substance  of  the  lung  itself  may  be  inflamed  (rheu- 
matio  inflammation  of  the  lungs),  or  there  may  be  inflammation  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  (rheumatic  bronchitis),  which  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  and  painful 
accompaniments  of  the  disease,  since  the  harassing  cough,  by  shaking  the  patient, 
causes  him  the  acutest  suffering 'and  greatly  aggravates  his  troubles.  Another 
and  rarer  complication  of  rheumatic  fever,  but  still  one  very  much  to  be  dreaded  is 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  surrounding  the  brain,  or  even  of  the  substance  of  that 
organ  itself.  It  does  occasionally  happen  also,  but  quite  exceptionally,  that  the  in- 
flammatory process  runs  so  high  as  completely  to  destroy  one  or  more  of  the  affected 
joints.  This,  however,  is  quite  contrary  to  the  .common  progress  of  the  disease,  for  in 
most  cases  it  is  marvellous  to  note,  how,  on  the  subsidence  of  the  affection,  the  joints 
which  a  few  days  before  were  red  and  swollen  and  intensely  painful,  recover  their 
natural  siae,  colour,  and  motion. 

When  the  disease  is  not  attended  by  any  of  the  complications  enumerated  above, 
when  it  occurs  in  a  healthy  subject,  and  is  subjected  to  skilful  treatment,  under 
conditions  favourable  for  recovery,  it  may  be  said  to  run  its  course  in  a  time  varying 
from  little  more  than  a  week  to  three  weeks.  The  violence  of  the  disease  has  almost 
always  abated  before  the  last  mentioned  time. 

Patients,  as  a  rule,  do  not  die  of  acute  rheumatism  itself,  for  the  disease  is  one  that 
runs  a  certain  course,  arrives  at  its  maximum,  and  gradually  terminates  in  recovery. 
No  doubt  cases  do  occur  in  which  the  patient  sinks  rapidly,  overpowered,  as  it  were, 
by  the  violence  of  the  disease,  and  from  the  presence  of  the  poison  in  large  quantities  in 
the  system.  These  cases,  however,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  entirely  exceptional,  and 
when  death  does  occur,  it  is  almost  always  due  to  one  or  other  of  the  complications 
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iMiitkmtd  abovtt,  by  liir  the  inott  ooBOKmly  UtiX  of  wbick  it  hMurt  dkeiM.  E?eQ 
ihoiild  the  patient  reooyer  at  the  time  from  the  heart  affectioo,  he  ia  aoietimea^  thoa|^ 
1^  no  meena  alwaja,  left  the  anbject  of  ohronio  heart  diaeaae  of  an  incuraUe  kind. 
llie  oonaeqnencea  of  thia  are  aometiinea,  and  in  certain  oonatitotiona^  ocnaparatiTaly 
trivial,  while,  in  the  minority  of  caaea,  they  leave  the  patient  an  invalid  lor  liCa.  On 
the  alighteat  expocore  to  oold,  he  ia  liable  to  be  attacked  by  aome  inflaounatocy  affection 
of  the  cheat,  accompanied  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  with  dropay«  and  on  the  alx^^iteit 
excitement  he  may  be  affected  by  palpitationt<Mr  with  aome  sadden  aeisore,  which  puts 
an  end  to  life  itaelC 

The  diaeaae  ia  nndonbtedly  hereditary ;  in  (act,  every  day  we  are  becoming  man 
fiuniliariy  acquainted  with  a  variefy  of  evidencea  of  the  hereditary  nature  of  rheomatiiiD, 
diffsrent  membera  of  the  aame  family  being  affected  by  different  diaeaaei,  whidi  can  all 
now  be  traced  to  the  one  rheumatio  origin.  Bheomatic  fever  itaelf  ooeats  moat  com- 
monly in  grown  np  people  between  the  agea  of  fifteen  and  thirty-five. 

Of  all  the  numerona  methoda  of  treatment  of  thia  diaeaae  which  have  been  broaght 
into  notice,  and  which  have  been  fully  tried  in  great  nnmbera  of  caaea,  both  in  private 
practice  and  in  all  the  leading  hoaintiJa  of  the  country,  not  one  haa  ao  well  stood  the  test 
of  experience,  or  haa  been  followed  by  such  beneficial  results  as  that'which  is  known  under 
the  name  of  the  alkaline  and  opiate  treatment.  Therationaleof  thia  plan  of  treatment  is 
aa  follow^'— opiates  are  given  freely  to  relieve  the  pain,  and  alkaliee  to  counteract  and 
eliminate  the  p(H8onous  matter  which  is  suppoaed  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an  amd,  prbbaUy 
lactic  add.  The  oth^  plana  of  treatment  are  ao  numerous,  and  have  ao  disappointed 
thoBe  who  have  made  a  laige  trial  of  them,  that  it  will  not  be  worth  our  while  to  cod- 
aider  them  at  all,  so  that  we  will  merely  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  ssketeh  of  the 
treatment  of  a  typical  case  of  acute  rheumatism  according  to  the  plan  above  mentioned, 
and  while  doing  so  our  object  will  be  to  dwell  especially  upon  those  points  in  the  treat- 
ment, a  proper  understanding  of  which,  on  the  part  of  the  attendanta  of  the  aick-room, 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  subject  of  the  diiease. 

The  first  thing  that  will  probably  be  required,  seeing  that  the  patient  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  is  generally  suffering  from  all  those  symptoms  depending  v^tm 
disordered  secretions,  is  the  administration  of  a  dose  of  purgative  meduane.  Now,  if 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  above  description  of  the  disease,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  this  is  a  point  which  requires  careful  attention,  and  for  which  proper  provision 
must  be  made.  Nothing  could  be  more  cruel,  and  yet  it  ia  constantly  done  by  un- 
thinking peraons,  than  to  give  a  patient,  suffering  from  acute  rheumatism^  a  smart  and 
active  purge  without  making  the  alightest  provision  for  its  effects.  It  may  be  that  the 
patient  is  in  a  private  house,  or  in  lodgings,  where  the  wants  of  the  sick-room  am  un- 
known. A  bed-pan,  or  even  a  night  chair,  may  not  be  at  hand,  and  thus,  eren  from  the 
want  of  such  i^parent  trivial  precautions,  the  greatest  suffering  may  be  induoed  and  the 
disease  aggravated ;  and  every  one  can  fancy  the  torture  which  it  must  be  to  a  patient 
whose  joints  are  swollen  and  painful,  upon  the  slightest  movement^  to  jun^  oat  and  in 
of  bed  several  times,  to  respond  to  the  calls  of  a  brisk  aperient  which  has  been  so  tho^^ 
lessly  prescribed  for  him. 

After  the  action  of  the  purgative,  which,  as  above  indicated,  ahooldBot  be  too  otroi^ 
and  should  be  oarefuUy  provided  for,  opiatea  should  be  given  free^  to  relieve  the  pain. 
This  is  not  their  only  action,  because  opiates  encourage  perspiratioo,  and  thiik  ia  pro- 
bably one  of  the  natural  methods  for  the  elimination  of  the  poison  of  the  dissaso.  The 
perspiration  is  sometimes  very  profuse,  so  that  the  patient's  night-shirt  and  bad  dothes 
even  may  be  saturated  with  it,  and  it  has  alwaya  a  soorodonr,  which  can  be  readi^  re- 
cognised on  entering  the  dck-room  by  those  accustomed  to  see  oases  of  the  diMase.  A 
toft  and  warm  handkerchief  ahould  always  be  at  hand  to  wipe  off  the  parqantioB,  b«t 
it  will  not  be  poisible,  owing  to  the  great  pun  of  the  aUghtait  aovnwo^  lo  chai^ 
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conaeqneiice,  fleeing  thftt  the  joints  and  painful  parts  generally  ought  to  be  enyeloped 
In  ootton  wool,  and  this  can  easily  be  renewed  at  pleasure.  Sometimes  the  pertpfam- 
tion  IS  very  ezoessiTe,  in  which  case  all  remedies  given  with  tiie  sole  Tiew  of  piomoting 
perspiration  should,  of  course,  be  stopped.  The  dose  of  opium  to  be  given  should  be 
two  grains  of  solid  opium  at  bed  time,  or  if  the  perspiration  is  |iot  free  enough,  Dorer's 
powder  may  be  giyen  instead.  Every  ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder  oontalns  one 
gram  of  opium,  and  the  best  way  of  administering  this  will  be  to  give  five  grains  of 
Dover's  powder  in  a  warm  drink,  such  as  a  little  gruel,  every  four  hours. 

The  employment  of  the  hot  air  or  vapour  bath,  is  to  be  recommended  in  eases  where 
tiie  perspiration  is  scanty  (see  article  Bath,  Appendix).  The  Alkaline  treatment 
consists  in  the  administration  of  large  doses  of  some  salt,  such  as  the  bicarbonate  of 
potash,  or  the  acetate  or  nitrate  of  potash,  or  a  combination  of  these.  From  twenty 
to  sixty  grains  of  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  may  be  given  every  three  or  four  houm 
in  water,  or  in  a  state  of  efiervescence.  To  a  full-blooded  and  robust  patient^  and 
especially  if  the  mine  be  loaded  with  the  pea  soup  sediment,  or  a  deposit  of  *  pink 
colour,  colchicum  ought  to  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minims  of  the 
wine  or  tincture  every  three  or  four  hours ;  this  may  be  conveniently  added  to  the 
mixture  containing  the  potash.  Now,  in  the  administration  of  this  plan  of  treatment 
there  is  one  special  caution  to  be  observed.  In  spite  of  the  opiates  which  are  being 
given,  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  alkaline  salts,  and  the  colchicum  together,  show 
a  tendency  to  pass  off  entirely  by  the  bowels,  causing  a  sort  of  dysenteric  diarrhcea, 
accompanied  by  a  most  alarming  depression  of  the  system.  A  weak  or  delicate 
patient  may  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  if  this  state  of  things  is  allowed  to  continue, 
and  it  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  rally  him  from  the  effects  of  the  puiging.  Hence 
as  soon  as  this  tendency  declares  itself  the  medicine  should  be  stopped  till  the  medical 
man  is  communicated  with,  the  more  especially  since,  as  before  noticed,  purging  may 
give  rise  to  so  much  discomfort  in  this  disease. 

There  are  very  few  diseases  accompanied  by  more  suffering  than  acute  rheumatism, 
the  pain  in  the  joints  being  often  excessive,  and  many  expedients  have  been  devised  to 
relieve  this.  Of  all  the  numerous  i^lications  which  have  been  recommended  there  Is 
none  so  comforting,  so  easily  managed,  and  so  productive  of  advantage  to  the  patient 
as  ootton  wool,  loosely  wrapped  round  every  affected  joint.  Sometimes  this  may  be 
covered  with  oiled  silk  or  gutta  percha  tissue,  so  as  to  cause  perB{nration  to  exude  in 
great  quantity  and  constitute  a  local  vapour  bath,  but  at  other  times  this  cannot  be 
borne  at  all,  and  after  it  has  been  kept  on  for  any  length  of  time  the  pain  is  thereby 
very  much  increased.  If  it  is  desired  to  apply  this,  a  few  turns  of  a  bandage  will  secure 
the  oiled  silk  or  gutta  percha  over  the  cotton  wool,  and  the  heat  produced  will  cause  the 
gutta  percha  to  mould  itself  into  the  required  Awpt  and  to  constitute  almost  an  air- 
tight bag.  A  few  drops  of  chloroform  and  of  iMMi^M^"*  may  be  sprinkled  on  the  sur* 
face  of  the  cotton  wo<k  befine  it  is  ^^plied.  When  the  pain  refbses  to  be  allayed  by 
these  and  similar  means,  and  when  it  is  very  violent  in  any  particular  joints  the  cda- 
brated  lotion  of  Dr  Fuller,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  it,  may  be  employed ;  it  may  be 
made  by  adding  an  ounce  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  an  ounce  of  laudanum  to  a  quart  of 
hot  water.  A  jneoe  of  finlded  lint  or  of  flannel  soaked  in  this  mi^  be  ftequentiy  laid 
over  the  affected  joint  or  joints,  and  in  order  to  keep  it  hot  and  moist  as  long  as  possible 
it  may  be  covered  with  oiled  silk.  When  the  violence  of  the  diseaie  teems  fiyr  a  tune 
to  have  centred  in  the  wrists  or  ankles,  this  lotion  will  be  found  of  special  advantage. 
Great  relief  may  be  sometimes  given  to  a  vexy  painfU  joint  bj  plaeing  it  upon  «  water 
pillow,  or  in  the  case  of  the  foot  or  hand,  by  carefully  adjusting  ttem  to  «  padded  splint 
so  as  to  prevent  all  unneosssaiy  movementi. 

As  mstttiooed  aboftv  tl»  great  fov  and  great  danger  ia  tts  finin  ii  te  impliestiott 
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of  the  heart,  or,  in  popular  phraseology,  that  it  sfaoold  fly  to  the  heart ;  let  the  atte1^ 
dants,  therefore,  be  on  the  look-ont  for  and  carefolly  note  the  firat  aigna  of  the  impend- 
ing danger,  so  that  assistance  may  be  had  before  it  is  too  late.  The  first  symptom 
complained  of  may  be  pain  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  with  flattering  or  palpitating 
action  of  that  oi^gan,  sighing,  or  perhaps  a  tendency  to  delirium.  These  symptom^ 
however,  are  somewh^  like  those  occasionally  presented  by  hysterical  patients 
■ufiering  from  rheumatism,  who  have  themselves  perhaps  been  led  to  look  out 
for  them  by  leading  questions,  and  who  are  possibly  under  Uie  influence  of  medicines, 
and  it  may  be,  suffering  from  pain  and  distention  of  the  stomach,  causing  uneasiness 
over  the  region  of  the  heart  The  attendants,  therefore,  must  not  rashly  conclude  that 
every  pain  referred  to  this  situation  of  necessity  implies  that  the  heart  is  about  to  be 
affected.  Until  medical  assistance  can  be  obtained,  the  most  impcniant  point  to  attend 
to  in  the  event  of  the  heart  becoming  affected,  is,  on  no  account  to  allow  the  patient 
to  rise  up,  or  even  to  sit  up  suddenly  in  bed,  since  immediate  death  by  fainting  may 
be  the  result  Stimulants  may  be  given  if  there  is  great  tendency  to  faintness  and 
depression ;  a  current  of  cool  air  may  be  allowed  to  play  around  the  patient,  and 
smelling  salts  or  eau-de-Cologne  may  be  applied. 

During  the  progress  of  the  first  part  of  the  disease,  the  patient's  diet  will  require  to 
be  very  low  indeed,  and  must  be  made  up  principally,  if  not  entirely  of  fluids — such  as 
beef  tea,  milk,  arrow  root,  &c. ;  while,  owing  to  the  excessive  perspiration,  and  the 
consequent  great  thirst,  abundance  of  cooling  drinks  may  be  allowed,  especially, 
potash  water,  or  lithia,  or  soda  water.  Milk  may  be  given  with  these,  with  lime 
water,  or  with  the  effervescing  carrara  water.  Lemonade  may  also  be  given,  or  a 
drink  made  by  adding  a  tea-spoonful  of  bicarbonate  or  nitrate  of  potash  to  a  pint 
of  water.  Another  excellent  refreshing  drink  is  made  as  follows — take  of  cream 
of  tartar,  one  ounce,  oil  of  lemons,  fifteen  dzops,  loaf-sugar,  two  ounces,  boiling  water, 
two  pints. 

There  is  perhaps  scarcely  any  disease  in  which  it  is  more  necessary  to  use  the  feeding 
cup  for  the  administration  of  food,  drink,  and  medicines*  Sometimes  the  muscles  of  the 
neck  are  affected  to  such  an  extent  that  the  slightest  movement  of  the  head  is  ex- 
quisitely painful,  and  yet  the  patient  is  tortured  by  a  consuming  thirst  In  such  a  case 
the  great  advantage  of  the  feeding  cup  is,  that  an  attendant  can  administer  a  moutbfal 
of  some  cooling  beverage  as  often  as  necessary,  without  the  slightest  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  patient. 

Any  one  who  has  seen  much  of  rheumatic  fever  will  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
subject  of  it  generally  lies  upon  his  back,  sunk  down  in  the  bed,  in  an  apparently  help- 
less position ;  he  cannot  relieve  himself  by  changing  his  position  from  side  to  side; 
hence  the  occurrence  of  bed  sores  is  very  much  to  be  dreaded,  more  especially  if  the 
rheumatic  is  complicated  with  any  other  disease,  which  either  aggravtes  its  severity  or 
prolongs  its  duration.  The  back  or  part  upon  which  the  patient  lies  constantly  must  be 
carefully  watched,  and  on  the  first  symptoms  of  anything  like  a  flash  of  redness, 
should  be  washed  twice- a-day  with  brandy.  The  patient  should  be  laid  upon  a  water- 
bed  or  water-pillow,  or,  failing  this,  pads  or  supports  of  different  kinds  should  be 
acljasted  under  him,  that  the  pressure  may  be  distributed  and  not  fall  all  together  on 
one  spot,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  sore.  In  fact,  all,  and  more  than  all  the  ordinary  pre- 
cautions must  be  taken  which  are  enumerated  under  the  article  "  Bed  Sore,**  in  the  body 
of  the  Dictionary  and  Appendix. 

APOPLEXY.— The  most  common  form  of  apoplexy  is  that  in  which  hemorrhage 
takes  place  in  the  subsUnce  of  the  brain.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  advanced  life. 
The  amount  of  effused  blood  varies  from  the  smallest  appreciable  quantity  to  many 
ounces.    The  cause  of  it  is  generally  to  be  found  in  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood  vessels* 
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and  it  takes  place  frequently  as  a  oonaeqnence  of  heart  diseaae,  or  of  Bright's  disease  of 
the  kidney. 

It  is  one  of  those  affections  which  occur  so  snddenlyi  and  with  so  little  warning,  that 
no  preparation  can  be  made  for  it.  A  person  falls  down  in  the  street,  or  in  church,  or 
at  a  public  meeting,  and  is  conreyed  home  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  Skilful  attention 
in  the  sick-room  may  greatly  assist  recoTery  from  this  affection,  while  improper  treatment 
or  neglect  may  haye  an  opposite  effect.  Promptitude  of  action  is  essentially  required, 
since  unless  effectual  measures  are  taken  at  the  commencement  they  may  be  of  no 
avail. 

The  pressure  upon  the  substance  of  the  brain,  caused  by  the  effusion  of  blood,  gives 
rise  to  sudden  insensibility,  with  loss  of  sensation,  thought,  and  voluntary  motion.  As 
a  rule,  a  second  or  third  attack  is  more  severe  than  a  first,  which  is  often  comparatively 
mild,  while  the  second  is  sometimes  followed  by  paralysis,  and  the  third  is  so  frequently 
&tal  that,  according  to  popular  belief,  a  person  seldom  survives  a  third  attack. 

When  a  person  is  brought  home  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  supposed  to  be 
suffering  from  apoplexy,  if  a  medical  man  has  not  been  sent  for,  those  standing  around 
should  be  careful  not  to  form  too  hasty  an  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  affection,  for 
it  haa  often  happened  that  a  fit  of  "  apoplexy  '*  has  turned  out  to  be  only  a  fit  of 
drunkenness.  On  the  other  hand,  policemen,  and  meddlesome  persons,  have  caused 
fatal  mischief  by  treating  a  patient  really  suffering  from  apoplexy  upon  the  supposition 
that  he  waa  only  drunk.  The  practical  rule  to  be  observed,  therefore,  is  carefully  to 
examine  such  persons ;  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  odour 
of  spirits  in  the  breath ;  to  observe  their  general  appearance  or  age ,  and  to  make  all 
possible  inquiry  as  to  the  probability  of  the  seizure  being  due  to  natcotio  poison,  to 
drunkenness,  to  apoplexy,  or  to  any  other  cause.  As  regards  the  general  appearance, 
it  may  be  said  that  those  are  most  subject  to  apoplectic  attacks  who  have  florid  features 
and  short  thick  necks ;  a  large  head,  a  flabbyness  of  the  muscles  indicating  sedentary 
habits,  a  protuberant  belly,  and  a  general  appearance  of  being  accustomed  to  good 
living,  all  indicate  a  tendency  to  apoplectic  seizure.  The  patient  is  generally  seized 
without  much  warning ;  sometimes,  however,  he  will  have  been  heard  to  complain  of 
headache  or  giddiness,  noises  in  the  ears,  swelling  of  the  eyes,  with  some  alteration  of 
vision,  transient  loss]  of  memory,  melancholy,  rambling  and  incoherent  speech,  or  a 
tendency  to  drowsiness.  Sometimes  also,  paralysis,  either  of  the  face  or  of  a  limb, 
precedes  the  loss  of  consciousness,  and  is  a  terrible  warning  of  what  may  be  about  to 
take  place. 

The  patient  will  probably  be  found  in  the  position  of  one  who  has  fallen  down  sud- 
denly, lying  in  a  deep  sleep  without  consciousness  or  movement.  The  face  is  generally 
flashed,  (though  in  some  forms  of  apoplexy  it  is  pale,)  the  breathing  is  snoring  or  puff- 
ing, or  a  combination  of  the  two,  and  the  pulse  is  full  and  labouring,  but  not  frequent. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  great  help  in  determining  the 
nature  of  the  case,  whether  the  patient  is  suffering  from  paralysis  of  any  part,  or  from 
rigidity  or  contraction  of  its  muscles ;  whether  there  is  any  distortion  of  the  features, 
and  whether  or  not  convulsions  occur  at  intervals.  Sometimes  there  is  ne  absolute  loss 
of  consciousness  at  first,  and  the  patient,  after  having  suffered  from  some  suspicious 
head  symptoms,  apparently  rallies  for  a  little,  but  this  state  is  often,  after  a  few  hours, 
succeeded  by  complete  unconsciousness,  which  very  often  ends  in  death.  Again,  there 
may  be  no  unconsciousness  at  all,  and  the  patient  may  be  found  paralysed  on  one  side  of 
the  body  and  unable  to  speak,  although  he  may  be  quite  aware  of  what  is  taking  place 
around  him.  There  exists  the  greatest  variation  as  to  the  occurrence  of  the  symptoms 
enumerated  above  in  different  cases.  Sometimes  the  unconsciousness  or  the  paxalysis 
is  complete,  sometimes  only  partial,  and  so  on. 

With  the  pnventivs  treatment  of  apoplexy  we  hsfs  nothing  to  do  in  an  article  on 
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'iidk-nxna  manageiiMDt  What  m  wiih  if  to  gtw  ancHhm  bj  whidi  tfas  diMtn 
may  be  recognised,  and  all  possible  precantion  taken  to  preTent  further  misclikf  being 
dona,  as  well  as  also  to  indicate  liow  best  to  oany  out  the  appropriate  txeatment  which 
nay  be  pfeaoribed. 

In  former  times,  when  bleeding  was  so  mnch  in  TOgoe,  ahnoit  ereiy  patient  who 
had  or  was  supposed  to  haTO  an  ^opleotio  attack  waa  immediately  bled.  If  a  doctor 
coold  not  be  found,  any  person  who  happened  to  be  present  did  not  hesitate  to  open  a 
blood-vessel,  if  he  codd,  with  any  instmment  which  came  to  his  hand,  and  the  writer 
once  saw  a  serrant  endeaTonring  frantically  to  open  the  temporal  artery  of  her  master 
(who  was  seised  with  apoplexy)  with  a  fork.  It  may  at  onoe  be  said  that  no  case 
•bonld  be  bled  in  the  absence  of  a  medical  man,  and  that,  indeed,  the  cases  are  ymcy 
Urn  where  bleeding  is  required,  while  it  may  often  do  great  injury.  The  greateat  care 
should  be  taken  in  lifting  and  moTing  a  patient,  supposed  to  be  suffering  firom  apoplexy, 
nnce  movements  of  the  head  and  neck  especially  may  increase  hemorrhage,  or  may 
faring  it  on  again  after  it  has  once  stopped.  Yet  how  often  do  we  see  weU-meaniDg 
but  ignorant  and  oflSoious  persons,  raising  up  such  a  patient  suddenly,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  rouse  him  to  consciousness  I  and  in  the  case  of  po(»r  patiento  found  "in  a 
fit "  on  the  streets,  what  rough  treatment  or  handling  do  they  sometimes  receive  at  the 
hands  of  the  police,  or  others,  to  whose  tender  mercies  they  are  entrusted.  It  often 
happens  that  some  person  who  has  once  in  his  life  seen  a  case  of  impostore  snocess- 
folly  treated,  insisto  upon  trying  hii  favourite  remedy  upon  all  the  cases  that 
subsequently  come  under  his  notice,  forgetting  that,  unless  he  is  certain  (which 
no  one  but  a  medical  man  can  be),  that  it  is  a  case  of  imposture,  he  may  inflict  a  fatal 
injury. 

In  all  cases,  a  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  well-ventilated  room,  the  head  ahould  be 
gently  supported  upon  a  pillow,  and  the  shirt  collar  and  neck-cloth,  and  all  tight 
parts  of  the  dress  should  be  removed,  so  as  to  admit  of  free  circulation  ol  the 
blood.  If  the  face  be  flushed  and  the  veins  turgid,  cold  should  be  applied  to  the 
head,  either  by  means  of  muslin  rags  dipped  in  cold  water  and  vinegar  (if  the  water  b 
ioed  80  much  the  better),  or  pounded  ice  may  be  applied  in  a  bladder;  in  almost  all  cases 
of  apoplexy,  active  purgatives  do  good,  and  should  be  administered,  especially  if  the 
face  is  flushed,  and  the  veins  torgid  as  before-mentioned.  It  becomes  a  question  how 
they  are  to  be  administered.  If  the  patient  is  quite  unconscious,  and  has  lost  the 
power  of  swallowing,  it  will  be  necessary  to  mix  up  three  or  four  drops  of  croton  oil 
with  some  syrup,  or  sugar  and  water,  and  place  it  on  the  back  of  the  tongue,  by  means 
of  a  feather,  when  it  will  be  probably  swallowed  at  once ;  or  ten  grains  of  calomel  may 
be  placed  on  the  back  of  the  tongue.  11^  however,  the  patient  can  swallow,  a  black  dote 
may  be  given,  or  five  grains  of  calomel,  with  a  scruple  of  jalap  powder;  or  half-a-drop 
of  croton  oil  may  be  mixed  with  ten  grains  of  the  compound  colocynth  pill  mass,  and 
divided  into  two  pills,  both  of  which  may  be  given  at  once.  A  stimulating  and  purgative 
enema,  consisting  of  two  teble  spoonfuls  of  turpentine,  and  a  wine  glassful  of  castor 
oil  to  a  pint  of  gruel  should  be  administered  slowly.  Mustard  plasters  should  be  applied 
to  the  calves  of  the  legs,  care  being  taken  that  they  be  not  allowed  to  remain  too  long,  if 
the  patient  is  unconscious  or  paralysed.  There  is  a  popular  prejudice  in  favour  of 
emetics  in  cases  of  apoplectic  seizure,  but,  as  the  very  act  of  vomiting  causes  a  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head,  it  will  be  very  unwise  to  employ  them  without  proper 
medical  advice. 

The  head  may  be  ordered  to  be  shaved  by  the  medical  man ;  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  former  part  of  this  article  for  directions  on  that  point. 

Should  the  extremities  be  cold,  owing  to  exposure  or  other  causes,  hot  blankets  or 
bags  of  hot  bran  or  hot  salt  may  be  applied  to  them.  It  is  to  be  particularly  remembered 
that  no  hot  bottles  or  hot  tins,  or  anything  hotter  than  a  hot  Uankat,  is  aver  to 
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be  applied  to  a  limb  that  ia  paralyzed,  else  it  may  be  feUoired  bj  abogUDg  of  tbsmost 
palnKd  and  dangerooB  kind. 

SMALL-POX— Like  the  other  emptiTo  feyers,  amall-poz  is  often  attended  by 
great  irritation  of  the  nervooa  system,  and  it  may  be  by  Tiolent  delirinm.  At  the 
commencement,  sickness  and  pain  in  the  back  are  the  symptoms  most  complained  of. 
When  the  eraption  comes  ont  the  itching  is  intolerable,  and  the  desire  to  scratch  the 
pustules  is  so  great,  that  the  patient  most  be  watched,  and  in  the  case  of  children,  the 
hands  should  be  muffled.  Of  all  the  cooling  applications  to  soothe  the  itching,  the 
writer  gires  a  decided  preference  to  carron  oil,  which  shoold  be  kept  in  a  pot  by  the 
bedside,  with  a  feather  or  large  camel's  hair  brash  stock  into  it,  so  that  the  nurse  may 
at  once  apply  it  to  any  part  that  is  irritable. 

The  very  disagreeable  odour  which  emanates  from  a  patient  afflicted  with  small^poz 
after  the  eraption  is  fully  deTeloped^  requires  to  be  counteracted  by  all  possible  skill 
and  Ingenuity  in  the  use  of  disinfectants  (see  article  in  the  Appendix).  Li  some  bad 
cases  of  what  is  called  confluent  small-poz,  the  bad  odour  is  so  overwhelming  as  to 
cause  immediate  sickness  to  any  one  coming  in  from  the  open  air,  unless  disinfectants 
be  freely  made  use  of,  along  with  good  yentilation.  Scabs  and  crust  which  form  frank 
the  bursting  of  the  pustules,  should  be  kept  constantly  moistened  with  carron  oil,  and, 
if  practicable,  poultices  should  be  applied  in  order  to  further  their  remoTaL  A 
poultice  made  with  charcoal  and  linseed  meal  is  probably  the  best,  because  the  charcoal 
destroys  the  bad  smell.  Particular  care  will  be  required  to  preyent  bed  sores,  and 
sloughing  of  the  back,  the  hips,  and  even  of  the  heels.  Li  yery  bad  or  malignant 
cases,  the  skin  has  been  seen  to  come  off  in  great  masses,  and  to  adhere  to  the  bed- 
clothes. Such  cases  wUl,  of  course,  require  all  the  care  and  skill  which  a  good  nurse 
can  bring  to  bear  upon  them,  to  lessen  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  patient  The 
tongue,  lips  and  teeth  should  be  repeatedly  cleansed  frt>m  the  crusts  which  are  apt  to 
form  upon  them,  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  by  the  finger  either  alone  or  with  the 
help  of  a  muslin  rag  dipped  in  luke  warm  water,  or  in  water  to  which  a  little  borax 
and  tincture  of  myrrh  have  been  added.  The  nostrils  are  apt  to  be  plugged  by  crusts 
which,  impeding  the  breathing,  cause  great  discomfort.  These  should  be  repeatedly 
softened  with  oil,  and  if  possible,  removed ;  owing  to  the  presence  of  pustules  upon  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  throat,  the  patient  may  complain  of  pain  in  swallowing,  and  of 
general  sore  throat.  This  is  best  relieved  by  frequently  steaming  the  throat.  Tho 
eyelids  swell  so  that  on  or  after  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease  the  patient  is  often  quite 
unable  to  see,  and  his  whole  countenance  is  so  altered  that  he  could  with  difficulty  be 
recognized.  The  eyelids  should  be  repeatedly  bathed  with  luke  warm  milk  and  water 
to  prevent  their  being  joined  together,  and  if  matter  forms  inside  them,  luke  warm 
water  to  which  a  little  alum  has  been  added,  should  be  frequently  injected  inside  the 
eyelids  by  means  of  a  syringe.  This  is  to  be  particularly  attended  to  in  the  case  of 
diildren,  else  loss  of  one  or  both  eyes  may  be  the  result 

Delirium,  which  frequently  occurs,  is  to  be  treated  in  the  manner  dirsotsd  inidsr  Hm 
head  "  How  to  manage  Deiirioiis  Patients.*' 

The  action  of  purgative  medicines  must  be  carefully  watched,  owing  to  an  ooossioiMl 
tendency  to  exhaustive  diarrhoea. 

There  is  no  disease  in  which  the  patient  requires  more  attention  as  to  oleanHness. 
In  bad  cases  unless  the  hair  is  cut  very  short  and  repeatedly  cleansed,  filth  and  vermin 
will  accumulate  to  a  surprising  extent  The  long  baek  hair  of  females  has  generally 
in  such  cases  to  be  entirely  removed,  but,  if  practicable,  part  of  the  fh)nt  hair  may  be 
left.  Red  precipitate  powder  may  be  sprinkled  upon  the  hair  after  it  has  been  cleansed, 
to  kill  the  vennin. 
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No  fpecial  applioation  has  any  inflacnoe  whateTer  in  prereating  pitting,  bat  ^ 
only  occurs  in  rery  bad  oases. 

Sappuration  in  the  ears  often  occurs  after  small -pox.  When  this  happens,  poppj 
head  fonientatioo,  or  a  poultice  composed  of  bruised  chamomile  flowers,  should  at 
once  be  applied  to  the  ears. 

No  special  medicine  has  any  effect  whatever  upon  the  progress  of  small-pox. 
It  is  a  disease  which  runs  a  given  coarse,  and  presents  a  variety  of  symptoms, 
according  to  its  severity,  which  it  must  be  the  duty  of  the  medical  man  and  attend- 
ants to  relieve  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power.  Cooling  drinks,  such  as  lemon- 
ade, soda-water,  or  plain  cold  water,  or  any  of  the  numerous  fever  drinks,  may  be 
allowed  ad  libitum.  The  diet,  at  first,  should  consist  almost  entirely  of  beef  tea  and 
milk,  arrow  root,  gruel,  fruits,  &c.  Afterwards,  if  the  eruption  does  not  come  to  i 
head  soon  enough,  strong  broths  and  wine  may  be  allowed,  and  still  later,  when  the 
discharge  from  the  pustules  is  great  enough  to  weaken  the  patient,  the  most  nourishing 
and  liberal  diet,  wiUi  a  plentiful  supply  of  stimulants  will  be  requisite.  If  there  be 
great  irritability  and  restlessness,  so  as  to  prevent  sleep  at  night,  an  opiate  draogbt 
will  probably  be  ordered  by  the  medical  man,  after  the  administration  of  which  the 
patient  should  be  kept  very  quiet,  and  undisturbed  by  any  noises  which  might  prevent 
him  from  falling  asleep. 

When  great  heat  of  skin  is  complained  of  throughout  the  disease,  tepid  spong- 
ing will  often  give  great  relief  The  patient  is  only  to  be  kept  comfortably  warm,  and 
not  smothered  with  bed  clothes,  with  the  view  of  bringing  out  the  eruption,  according 
to  the  prejudices  of  some  old-fashioned  and  ignorant  nurses. 

FEVEBS.— There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  skilful  "  fever  nurse**  is  able  to  deal  with  a 
•case  of  fever  much  more  easily  and  successfully  than  one  who  has  had  no  experience  iu 
the  treatment  of  that  class  of  diseases.  She  has  been  trained  and  accustomed  to  observe 
the  aspect  and  general  condition  of  patients  in  the  different  stages  of  fever.  She  is 
able  to  understand  and  to  cope  with  their  delirium.  At  night  when  the  fever  patient's 
wanderings  are  most  pronounced,  or  it  may  be  delirium  most  violent,  sho  is  not  easily 
frightened,  and  knows  from  experience  of  similar  cases  how  to  quiet  and  how  to  man- 
age the  patient.  She  also  understands  how  to  administer  food  and  stimulants ;  she  has 
been  taught  the  importance  of  their  being  given  regularly;  and  her  assistance 
is  of  great  value  in  keeping  the  patient  clean  and  providing  against  the  occur- 
rence of  bed  sores.  In  many  other  details  her  knowledge  of  the  course  that  is  run  by 
diseases  of  this  kind,  leads  her  to  administer  to  the  comfort  and  supply  the  wants  of 
fever  patients  at  particular  times,  in  a  way  that  can  be  done  by  no  other  person,  and  in 
fact  so  valuable  is  good  nursing  in  fever,  that  it  may  safely  be  said  it  is  of  more 
value  than  medicine. 

The  general  remarks  which  we  shall  make  as  to  nursing  in  fever,  may  be  made  to 
apply  with  more  or  less  modification  to  all  the  continued  and  eruptive  fovers  and  to 
cases  of  fever  generally,  whether  occurring  in  this  country  or  abroad.  Fever  usually 
commences  with  an  indefinable  preliminary  stage,  langour  and  lassitude,  debility,  want 
of  appetite,  shivering  or  chilly  sensations,  followed  by  heat  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
quickness  of  pulse,  great  weakness,  head-ache,  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  general  disturb- 
ance of  most  of  the  functions  of  the  body.  All  these  may  accompany  the  fever 
which  is  merely  symptomatic  of  some  other  affection,  but  they  are  also  met  with 
in  the  commencement  of  those  fovers  to  which  have  been  given  destinctive  names. 
During  this  first  or  preliminary  stage,  the  patient,  although  avidently  drooping, 
!•  not  yet  confined  to  the  sick-room,  but  plods  on  as  best  he  may  with  great 
weariness,  and  with  the  sensation  that  something  is  about  to  happen  to  him ;  as 
times  very  low-spirited,  and  at  other  times  indulging  the  hope  that  his  tymptoois 
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may  ptss  away.  Nothing  can  be  done  for  him  except  to  administer  as  mach  as 
possible  to  his  personal  comfort.  He  should  be  kept  qniet  and  free  from  all 
mental  excitement,  and  he  should  also  be  prerented  from  exposing  himself  to 
cold,  or  to  anything  which,  when  the  disease  does  become  developed,  might  tend 
to  aggravate  its  severity  or  prolong  its  duration.  When  there  is  much  shivering, 
or  chilliness,  the  patient  should  be  put  to  bed,  and  hot  bottles  applied.  Headache 
should  be  relieved  by  applying  cold  to  the  head,  the  bowels  should  be  gently  acted 
upon,  perspiration  encouraged,  the  simplest  food  given,  and  the  strictest  quiet  observed. 
The  symptoms  above  enumerated,  are  generally  most  severe  at  night,  and  a  slight 
remission  occurs  at  the  approach  of  morning.  When  the  feverish  state  has  become 
fully  developed,  the  symptoms  are  much  increased  in  severity,  and  several  new  ones 
are  added.  For  example,  the  headache  may  become  very  severe,  wandering,  or  even 
violent  delirium,  may  supervene.  The  weakness  of  the  muscular  system  may  be 
so  marked  that  the  strongest  patient  is  unable  to  turn  himself  in  bed,  while  emaciation 
takes  place  with  a  rapidity  and  to  an  extent  that  is  quite  remarkable.  At  this  time 
also,  the  lungs  ,may  become  affected  from  the  fever  poison  circulating  in  the  system, 
and  the  case  may  become  seriously  complicated  by  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  of 
these  organs,  or  of  bronchitis.  The  prostration  is  so  great  that  the  patient  is  frequently 
unable  to  pass  his  urine,  the  discharge  from  the  bowels  takes  place  involuntarily,  there 
is  a  great  tendency  to  bed  sores  on  any  part  of  the  body  subjected  to  pressure,  and  in 
fatal  cases  the  pulse  increases  in  weakness  and  rapidity ;  there  is  constant  twitching 
of  the  muscles ;  or  the  patient  seems  engaged  in  picking  things  from  the  bed-clothes ; 
the  countenaace  becomes  livid ;  the  breathing  very  rapid  ;  and  the  patient  passes  into 
a  state  of  stupor  which  ends  in  death.  (The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Gastric 
or  Enteric  Fever,  in  the  Appendix,  for  information  as  to  the  treatment  of  typhus  and 
typhoid  fevers,  and  reference  is  also  to  be  made  to  the  different  articles,  Fever, 
Typhus,  Small-pox,  Scarlatina,  Measles.) 

The  great  heat  of  skin,  complained  of  at  the  commencement  of  fevers,  should  be  re- 
lieved by  tepid  sponging.  In  all  cases,  but  especially  where  the  throat  is  complained 
of,  a  free  supply  of  cooling  drink  may  be  allowed.  Plain  water,  iced,  or  ice  itself,  may 
be  given ;  or  toast  water,  or  barley  water,  or  any  of  the  so-called  fever  drinks.  The 
diet  should  consist  almost  entirely  of  milk,  beef  tea,  and  farinaceous  food.  Afterwards, 
in  cases  where  there  is  great  loss  of  strength,  and  where  the  vital  powers  evidently 
begin  to  fail,  the  strongest  beef  tea,  mutton,  or  chicken  broth,  must  be  given  regularly, 
and  stimulants,  wine  or  brandy,  are  to  be  administered  as  directed  by  the  medical  man, 
with  the  utmost  precision  and  regularity.  It  is  even  insisted  npon  by  some  of  the  best 
writers  on  the  subject,  that  when  stimulants  and  nourishment  are  urgently  required 
the  patient  must  not  be  allowed  to  sleep  on  without  being  awaked  for  his  nourishment 
at  the  appointed  hour,  because,  it  is  said,  that  if  this  is  not  done,  it  will  be  found  that 
when  the  patient  awakes  he  is  in  such  a  state  of  prostration  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  rally  him  again.  The  writer,  however,  does  not,  as  a  general  rule,  subscribe  to  this 
practice,  and  thinks  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  or  not  a  patient  should  be  awaked 
from  sleep  in  order  to  administer  food  or  stimulants ;  iu  fact,  he  rather  regards  it  as  an 
instance  of  the  ridiculous  extreme  to  which  the  followers  of  the  highly  stimulating 
school  of  physicians  have  gone.  Besides,  it  is  notorious  among  nurses  of  experience 
that  after  a  patient  has  been  aroused  out  of  a  refreshing  sleep,  it  is  sometimes  impos- 
sible to  set  him  off  to  sleep  again.  The  time  spent  in  sleep  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
reparation  especially  for  the  nervous  tissues  of  Uie  body,  and  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  however  exhausted  a  patient  may  have  been  beforehand,  he  will  lose  nothing  by 
being  allowed  to  sleep  as  long  as  possible. 

AVhen  patients  suffering  from  fever  are  seized  with  pain  in  the  chest,  or  cough, 
mustard  poultices,  or  turpentine  stupes  may  be  at  once  applied.    These  symptoms 
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compound  fractare  of  the  thigh,  an  injury  which  entirely  disables  •  man,  and  whidi, 
during  the  treatment  necessary  for  recovery,  leaves  him  wholly  dependent  npon  those 
aronnd  him,  without  whose  assistance  he  would  be  quite  unable  to  perform  the  ordinaxy 
functions  of  life,  as  well  as  unfit  to  provide  for  his  ultimate  core.    A  eompowid 
fracture  is  one  in  which  the  bone  is  not  only  broken,  but  has  protruded  through  the 
skin,  so  as  to  leave  a  wound  of  the  surface.    Part  of  the  bone  may  be  fonnd  sticking  out 
of  the  wound  immediately  after  the  accident,  and  may  have  to  be  removed  by  the 
surgeon,  or  it  may  have  receded.    It  may  be  broken  in  one  place,  or  it  may  be  shattered 
into  many  fragments.    There  may  be  hemorrhage  more  or  less  from  the  woand,  owiog 
to  the  fractured  or  splintered  ends  of  the  bones  having  wounded  the  blood  vessels.    If 
no  large  blood  vessel,  however,  is  wounded,  and  the  bleeding  only  amounts  to  oozing, 
this  is  not  a  complication  of  any  importance,  and  all  that  is  necessary  will  be  to  apply 
cold  by  means  of  sponges  soaked  in  cold  water,  or  wet  linen  rags.     When  the 
hemorrhage  is  very  profuse,  and  evidently  coming  from  a  large  vessel,  pressors  must  be 
applied  upon  the  main  blood  vessel  of  the  limb,  either  by  means  of  a  tourniquet,  or  by 
the  best  means  that  can  be  provided  for  the  purpose.    It  is  here  necessary  to  give  one 
precaution  as  to  the  application  of  this  tourniquet,  or  of  the  temporary  substitute  for 
it,  and  that  is,  it  should  not  be  applied  unless  it  is  absolutely  required,  as  in  the  case 
mentioned  above.    The  objection  to  its  use  is,  that  it  presses  tightly  upon  the  veins  oC 
the  limb  and  prevents  the  return  of  the  blood,  causing  what  is  called  venous  bleeding, 
that  is,  bleeding  from  the  cut  end  of  the  veins.    Bleeding  of  this  kind  from  veins 
may  be  generally  distinguished  by  the  dark  colour  of  the  blood,  and  it  may  almost 
always  be  stopped  by  the  removal  of  pressure  (tbove  the  bleeding  part,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  cold.    Every  care  mast  be  taken  in  moving  the  limb  to  prevent  the  ragged  ends 
of  the  bone  from  doing  injury,  and  for  information  on  this  point  the  reader  is  refierred  to 
the  chapter  "  How  to  aid  in  case  of  Accidents,"  where  the  necessary  directions  will  be 
found  as  to  how  to  move  the  patient  and  the  injured  limb,  as  well  as  how  to  undress 
him  and  get  him  to  bed.    It  will  be  obvious  that  since  a  fractured  limb  requires  to  be 
placed  and  to  be  maintained  very  accurately  in  position,  a  bed  with  a  firm  and  unyield- 
ing bottom  will  be  necessary,  it  may  therefore  be  requisite   to  put  boards  or  some 
unyielding  material  under  the  mattress  to  prevent  it  sinking  down  at  any  part.    This 
should  be  done  before  the  patient  is  put  to  bed  at  all,  since  it  saves  a  great  deal  of  after 
trouble,  and  it  is  important  in  the  case  of  a  fractured  thigh,  in  which  it  may  very 
likely  be  requisite  by  means  of  a  splint  to  extend  the  patient's  limb  in  a  perfectly  straight 
line.     It  is  no  part  of  the  intention  of  this  article  to  describe  the  surgical  treatment  of 
fractures  of  the  thigh,  but  merely  to  explain,  if  possible,  the  rationale  of  it,  and  to 
indicate  in  a  general  way  how  patients  require  to  be  managed  who  are  suffering  from 
fracture  of  a  limb.    It  is  usual  to  put  up  a  fractured  thigh  either  in  a  straight  line,  with 
a  long  splint  extending  from  the  arm-pit  beyond  the  foot,  or  to  lay  the  limb  upon  a  splint 
such  as  the  one  called  MacKintire*s  splint,  which  is  a  double-inclined  plane.    In  either 
case  perfect  immovability  of  the  limb  is  desired,  and  may  be  obtained  by  adjusting  the 
bandages  and  securing  the  limb  and  the  splint  to  the  bed.     But  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
pound fracture,  open  spaces  or  "  windows"  must  be  left,  through  which  the  wounds  may 
be  dressed  from  day  to  day.    As  a  matter  of  course,  the  patient  must  remain  constantly 
on  his  back,  and  the  mere  mention  of  this  fact  will  suggest  how  much  care  and  trouble 
will  be  required  at  •the  hands  of  the  nurse.    When  the  night  shirt  or  bed  clothes  are 
changed,  the  body  must  be  raised,  as  it  were,  in  one  piece,  if  raised  at  all.    The  patient 
will  require  to  use  the  bed  pan,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  the  aged,  the  feeble  and 
delicate,  or  of  those  suffering  from  a  complication  of  injuries,  the  greatest  vigilance  will 
be  requisite  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  bed-sores,  and  to  relieve  the  pains  and  aches 
consequent  on  lying  in  one  position.     In  addition  to  this,  the  nurse  must  be  careful  to 
report  to  the  doctor  any  complaint  of  the  patient  as  to  pressure  of  the  bandages  upon 
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any  particular  part,  and  in  the  case  of  delirious  and  insensible  patients,  must  note  for 
herself  whether  any  of  the  bandages  or  appliances  are  chafing  the  skin,  since  dangerous 
sloughing,  followed  by  the  most  troublesome  sores,  have  occurred  from  this  source. 
After  recovery  from  all  fractures,  but  especially  from  fractures  of  the  thigh,  the  use  of 
the  limb  must  be  resumed  very  gradually,  indeed  crutches  being  used  at  first  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  body.  It  seems  almost  superfluous,  and  yet  the  patient  must  be 
cautioned  against  breidciug  the  limb  for  a  second  time;  since  numerous  cases  have 
occurred  in  which  the  patient,  either  owing  to  a  slippery  floor,  to  his  being  unaccustomed 
to  the  use  of  crutches,  or  to  his  not  being  sufficiently  supported  by  his  attendants,  has 
fallen  upon  making  his  first  essay  to  walk,  has  broken  the  limb  a  second  time,  and  has 
had  the  whole  course  of  treatment  to  go  through  again.  It  should  be  considered  that 
for  some  time  the  broken  leg  is  absolutely  useless,  and  that  even  the  sound  one  is  com- 
paratively so  owing  to  long  confinement  to  bed.  Patients  find  the  constrained  position 
very  irksome,  and  it  will  be  well  that  the  attendant  should  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  direction  of  the  medical  man  as  to  the  limb,  and  should  carry  them  out  with  firm- 
ness, otherwise  a  bent,  shortened,  or  otherwise  deformed  limb  may  be  the  result  of  a 
nurse*s  culpable  good  nature  in  yielding  to  the  desire  of  a  patient  to  loosen  his  bandage 
or  to  change  his  position  for  a  time. 

The  following  remarks,  by  Sir  William  Fergusson,  upon  the  simplicity  of  dressing 
wounds  and  sores  are  so  valuable,  that  those  who  have  the  management  of  such  cases 
would  do  well  to  read  them  carefully : — 

"  The  simplicity  of  dressing  a  wound,  of  dealing  with  an  open  surface  or  sore— 
which  I  alluded  to  in  my  last  course  as  being  characteristic  of  modern  surgery — may 
be  viewed  in  various  lights  and  aspects.  The  simplicity  of  the  application,  and  tbe 
simplicity  of  manipulation  both  deserve  notice,  particularly  as  each,  in  perfect  surgery, 
is  regulated  by  a  due  appreciation  of  nature's  powers,  and  of  the  influence  of  time. 
Never,  I  believe,  in  the  histery  of  surgery,  was  there  less  faith  in  applications  to 
wounds  and  sores  than  at  present.  Our  trust  now  is  chiefly  in  nature ;  and  unless 
there  be  a  regulating  power  from  within,  we  know  that  we  can  do  but  little  either  to 
restrain  or  excite.  The  efficacy  of  our  simplest  applications  may  often  be  questionable; 
and  those  which  stimulate,  I  feel,  often  do  more  harm  than  good.  Nothing,  I  fancy  i 
can  be  simpler  than  lint  and  water.  What  can  be  less  irritating  than  lard  or  simple 
cerate  ?  Even  these  are  set  aside  b j  some  of  our  ablest  practitioners,  such  as  Dr. 
Humphrey,  of  Cambridge ;  and  literally  nothing  is  applied  to  some  of  the  largest  wounds 
we  have  to  deal  with.  To  be  sure,  in  accordance  with  custom  in  this  country,  the 
surfaces  are  held  together  by  stitches  until  nature  effects  a  permanent  union ;  but  in 
such  an  instance  these  are  only  mechanical  aids,  they  are  like  the  splints  with  which 
we  keep  steady  the  fragments  of  a  broken  bone.  The  contrast  between  heaps  of 
dressings  on  the  strips  of  a  thigh  and  nothing  at  all  is  certainly  remarkable.  All  that 
some  aim  at  is  merely  to  keep  surfaces  in  contact,  and  molestation  even  from  the 
weight  of  bed  clothes.  In  as  far  as  actual  union  is  concerned,  this  is  perhaps  the  best 
and  most  philosophical  view  to  take,  yet  evil  may  actually  arise  from  such  excess  of 
simplicity.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  guard  against  external  influences,  either  from 
around,  or  from  the  incautious  or  irregular  movements  of  the  patient.  Hence,  in  many 
instances,  such  a  style  of  dressing,  with  straps  or  bandages,  or  both  combined,  as  shall 
give  most  security  against  such  evil  influences,  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  wisest  course; 
yet,  again  I  say,  that  these  are  only  mechanical  appliances :  but  when  they  are  acurately 
adapted,  their  utility  is  beyond  doubt  If  an  ointment  is  used  in  such  a  case,  it  caimot 
possibly  be  of  any  service  except  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  outside  coverings,  I  here 
refer  to  ointment  as  being  one  ot  the  simplest  applications ;  and  whatever  virtue  may 
be  claimed  for  any  special  compound  of  the  kind,  its  influence  cannot  extend  far- 
Water  must  have  a  mors  extended  sphere  of  action,  fior,  if  prevented  from  evaporating, 
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and  regalarly  applied,  all  around  mnit  be  kept  mora  or  left  moist  Tim  tempontan  of 
a  considerable  sabstanoe  of  tissues  may  be  materially  modified  by  water.  Wet  dolki^ 
if  applied  only  at  a  first  or  single  dressing,  I  ooont  as  nothing  in  what  I  am  nov 
referring  to ;  bat  if  odd  water  be  frequently  renewed  wiUmat  special  ctmdog,  or  iC 
eraporation  be  prevented  by  oiled  silk,  the  temperatora  may  be  kept  oofisideraMy  below 
the  natural  standard,  or  possibly  somewhat  abore ;  although  on  tiiese  points  I  do  not 
think  that  we  have  much  precise  knowledge.  Notwithstanding  some  assert ioas  to  ti»  • 
contrary,  I  belieye  that  most  of  us  have  the  impression  tiiat  whUst  adhesum  at  a  wound 
is  being  effected,  there  is  present  what  Hunter  called  '  the  adhesiTe  inflammation;*  bat 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  demonstrated  that  a  sUglit  fdl  or  rise  in  tempers- 
ture  has  much,  if  any,  influence  on  that  process. 

"  I  refer  to  this  subject  at  present  chiefly  to  question  the  supposed  benefidal  influence 
of  eyen  so  mild  an  application  as  water,  or  of  simple  mntment,  in  regard  to  the  procesi 
of  adhesion.  If  only  this  process  be  aimed  at,  I  belicTe  them  to  be  ntteriy  uidesf. 
They  have  no  healing  influence  whateyer  1 

"  But  in  the  majority  of  wounds,  eyen  when  we  talk  of  adhesion  haying  tskan  place, 
some  points  here  and  there  do  not  unite,  and  these  must  then  do  so  by  the  sson  tsrdy 
process  of  suppuration  and  granulation.  If  ligatures  haye  been  nsed  to  arreit 
hoemorrhage,  and  the  ends  are  left  out,  suppuration  and  granulation  mvst  of  neoesntj 
occur.  And  here,  I  belieye,oomplicated  and  compounded  dressfaigt  aro  eq[oally  uselen. 
Ointments,  even  the  most  simple,  are>  in  my  opinion,  of  yahie  only  as  permittittg  the 
more  ready  remoyal  of  soiled  dressings ;  but  water,  in  such  cases,  I  consider  of  singular 
worth.  If  moderately  cold  it  may  keep  down  temperature,  possibly  prayent  aocumuk- 
tion  of  blood  in  the  inflamed  parts ;  and  in  both  ways,  or  1^  some  other  influence  on 
the  nervous  system,  give  at  least  comfort  to  the  patient's  feelings.  I  belieye  flie  theory 
a  sound  one,  that  moisture  and  warmth  tends  to  promote  suppuration ;  and  when  this 
process  is  fairly  established,  the  patient  generally  has  considerable  relief,  both  firom 
head  distress  and  general  fever.  The  old-fashioned  poultice  has  been  laigdy  displaced 
to  make  way  for  the  more  elegant  dressing  of  wet  lint,  covered  with  oiled  silk,  or  for 
*  spongio-piline,'  which  serves  similar  purposes.  In  my  daily  ezperienoe  I  am  often 
asked  if  water  used  thus  should  be  hot  or  cold.  I  answer  that  it  is  of  little  or  no  con- 
sequence, as  in  either  case  the  water  will  speedily  acquire  the  temperatnre  of  the  surface 
on  which  it  is  placed. 

"  But  it  is  with  palpable  open  surfacea  that  then  is  the  greatest  variety  of  dressings, 
and  perhaps  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  spedfio  agency  of  compounded  dresringi. 
For  a  simple  excoriation  or  abrasion  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  to  those  enormous 
damaged  surfaces  from  scalds  and  bums,  which  may  cover  half  the  body  or  mora,  then 
have  been  compositions  recommended  which  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclinatiffn  to 
enumerate.  All  have  been  vaunted :  all  men  of  experienoe  have  seen  most  of  them 
tried.  Patients  have  died  during,  though  not  from  their  application ;  and  surfaces 
have  been  healed  under  all  such  varied  agencies.  Fluids  have  been  used  from  the 
blandest,  say  thin  water  gruel— to  solutions  of  various  irritating,  even  oanstio  sshs, 
or  to  spirit  of  wine  or  turpentine.  Powders,  from  simple  flour  to  that  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  oxide  of  zinc  or  of  resin,  have  tried  their  advocacy.  Oils,  from  tweet  op  to  tm^ 
pentine,  have  been  extolled,  and  an  envelopement  of  cotton  wool  has  besn  in  certain 
instances  considered  all  powerful. 

**  Hera  it  appean  as  if  our  resources  for  good  were  wiHmited^  With  so  many 
applications  for  open  surfisces,  each  having  been  extolled  in  ill  time  as  beyond  sU 
othen  in  utility,  does  it  not  appear  as  if  we  possessed  the  meet  prsoiBe  power  wliers- 
with  to  heal  as  it  were  at  oommand?  Yet  how  often  do  we  aee  the  hlgliest  skill 
•eemingly  baffled  I  And  does  it  not  appear  evident  that  the  bub  of  experisnes  if 
generally  indifferent  as  to  which  application  is  nsed  for*  time  P   The  fWMn  «r  Ifciib  I 
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believe^  if,  that  when  out  of  the  tcholMtlo  boonda,  and  veaaoiuiig  for  IdmNlf,  ha  la  not 
impreBsed  with  confidence  in  thoae  apecifio  rirtoea  for  whask  certain  applioationa  have 
been  extolled.  For  my  own  part,  I  haTe  long  oome  to  the  conchMJon  that  many  of 
those  agents  are  positiTely  iDJarioQa»  and  that  when  heaUng  actually  takes  place  under 
their  nse  it  is  in  despite.;  There  is  apower  within  the  body  itsdf  wUdi  wocIdi  for  good 
irrespectiTe  of  such  injorions  applianoe&  No  donbt,  hi  some  faataaoea,  a  gentle 
stimulant  in  the  shape  of  lotion  or  ointment  doea  good:  bat  in  the  mijority,  if  nature 
be  left  to  herself^  she  will  effect  cicatrization  in  proper  time— a  time  over  Um  dnration 
of  which  we  haye  bnt  little  controL  From  what  I  now  aay,  it  might  appear  that  we 
have  actoally  no  power  or  inflaence  in  the  managonent  of  aiich  caoea.  But  I  am  far 
from  implying  this;  on  the  contrary,  the  ntmoit  doll  may  be  dii^layed,  the  highest 
saccess  adueyed. 

*'  An  astringent  lotion,  say  a  eolation  in  water  of  solphato  of  aino,  two  or  three  grains 
to  the  onnce,  is  by  moat  of  us  deemed  well  nigh  q>eoific,  and  so  it  in  a  manner  seems  to 
be  when  a  sore  is  rapidly  approachmg  the  last  step  of  healing.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  yarioos  eolations  and  ointmenta.  Tet  dare  one  of  oa  affirm  that  had  water  only 
or  lint  only,  been  applied,  or  had  nothing  been  used,  the  acre  would  haye  been  an  hour 
later  in  healing  ?  Tet  so  strong  is  faith  in  these  applications,  that  the  praetilioner  Just 
merged  from  the  school  is  apt  to  take  what  he  thinks  will  be  the  most  rapid  course,  and 
so  astringents  are  resorted  to  at  once,  and  thus  a  raw  sorfoce  is  so  teaaed  and  irritated 
that  nature  takea  twice  the  time  to  do  her  work  of  repair.  A  acre  which,  if  let  alone, 
or  coyered  by  some  simple  only,  would  haye  healed  in  a  fow  days  or  weeks,  may  be  so 
fretted  aa  to  endure  for  months.  It  must  haye  frequently  foUen  to  the  lot  of  seniors  to 
be  consulted  l^  patients  and  practitioners  about  sores  idiioh  seem  to  haye  baffled  all 
skill  and  eyery  sort  of  application,  and  when  the  adyice  haa  been  giyen  to  apply  simple 
water — a  bit  of  wetted  lint,  to  do  aa  it  were,  nothing  at  all— the  sore  has  ra{ndly  healed. 
I  know  of  no  stronger  test  of  confidence  in  my  own  humble  skill,  which  I  eyer  incur  t 
with  thoae  who  consult  me,  than  when,  yiait  after  yiait,  with  reference  to  slow-healing 
sores,  I  say  '  Gk>  on  with  wet  lint,  if  you  please ; '  yet  I  foncy  it  is  the  right  course 
both  for  the  patient  and  for  surgery.  Occaaiooally  aome,  under  the  impression  that 
nothing  is  being  done,  will  cling  to  the  mysterious-looking  black  or  yeUow  lotion,  to 
the  so-called  specific  alteratiye ;  eyen  a  month  of  alow  poisoning  with  mercury  may  be 
preferred  to  the  laisiez  fitkre  system ;  but  the  generality  of  patients  are  satisfied  with  a 
reasonable  explanation.'* 

MANAGEMENT  OF  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN.— With  regard  to 
these,  it  may  aimply  be  said,  that  in  special  eases^  where  there  la  great  pain  and  sufi'er- 
iDg,  in  many  incurable  oases,  and  in  casea  requiring  operation,  a  yery  great  adyantage 
will  be  gained  to  both  the  doctor  and  patient  by  securing  an  attendant  who  haa  had 
experience  in  this  department,  and  who,  where  oooasioa  requires,  will  oonsequently 
often  be  able  to  alleyiate  suffering,  and  to  aaye  trouble.  In  incurable  oasei»  much  is 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  palKstion  ;  and  although  a  ddlfiil  general  nuiae,  by  careful 
attention  to  the  directiooa  of  the  medioal  man,  may  and  ean  do  all  that  la  naoeasaiy, 
yet  experience  in  a  nnne  in  this  department  iM  rtirj  maeh  yaliMd  by  dioie  who  aufiiur 
from  such  diseases,  and  it  will,  therefore^  be  the  du^  of  those  ooooenied  to  procure  such 
a  nurse  for  them  when  it  ia  practicable.  This  Is  perfaapa  atHI  more  necessary  in  cases 
where  operatiye  IntecftieBce  haa  been  requued,  and  efwy  me£oal  man  of  experienoe 
knows  the  luznry  of  haying  the  assistance  of  a  skilled  mine  in  tiila  department,  both 
daring^  and  in  the  after  treatment  of  an  operation.  Neryoas  and  hysterical  patients 
also  can  aometimes  be  thoroqghly  contrdled,  and  kept  quiet  by  audi  a  nurse ;  while  a 
weekend  foolish  parson,  or  one  who  haa  had  no  eiperiaBoa  in  aush  iyuiptom^  bj  in* 
judicious  mnnsiiyifci  fteqneatly  proiangi  and  aggraiyatsi  a 
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GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  ETES.— Whether  we 
consider  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  organs  in  qaestion,  or  their  near  relation  to  and 
intimate  connection  with  the  brain  itself,  it  will  be  easily  understood  how  much  caution 
and  care  are  requisite  in  the  treatment  of  them  in  disease.  Any  one  also  who  is  con- 
versant with  eye  disease  knows  well  how  much,  in  the  case  of  one  eye  being  affected, 
the  other  sympathises  with  it;  so  much,  indeed,  is  that  the  case,  that  remoyal  of  the 
diseased  eye  is  often  resorted  to,  mainly  from  the  desire  to  sare  the  other  and  sound 
one.  The  fibres  of  the  optic  nerves  within  the  cranium  interlace,  at  what  is  called  the 
optic  commissure,  in  such  a  manner  as  readily  to  account  for  their  sympathy,  seeing 
that  morbid  impressions  or  stimuli  can  be  so  easily  conveyed  along  the  nervous  fila- 
ments from  the  morbid  to  the  sound  eye,  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  electric  current  ii 
transmitted  along  a  series  of  iron  wires. 

Within  the  last  few  years  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  owing  to  the  introduction,  into  medical  practice,  of  an  icstrumeut 
called  the  ophthalmoscope,  by  means  of  which  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  internal 
structures  of  the  eye  can  be  discerned,  and  the  results  of  treatment  observed. 

Another  point  in  which  we  have  unquestionably  progressed  is  in  the  simplicity  of 
our  general  treatment  of  eye  disease,  and  in  the  almost  total  abandonment  of  the 
administration  of  mercury,  and  the  reckless  and  indiscriminate  blood-letting  that  used 
formerly  to  be  so  much  in  vogue.  In  the  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes  met  with 
in  scrofulous  children,  and  in  those  of  a  weak  constitution,  all  lowering  and  depleting 
measures  are  now  generally  discarded  in  favour  of  a  highiy  tonic  and  stimulating  plan 
of  treatment.  Even  the  youngest  infants,  when  afflicted  by  purulent  inflammation 
of  the  eye,  are  often  cured  by  the  physician  ordering  them  better  support,  either  in  the 
form  of  cow's  milk,  or  by  substituting  the  milk  of  a  strong  and  healthy  wet-nurse  for  that 
of  the  mother,  which  may  be  poor  in  quality ;  and  by  prescribing  (of  course  in  addition 
to  proper  local  treatment)  a  tea-spoonful  of  port  wine  two  or  three  times  a  day.  In 
the  case  of  delicate  and  neglected  children,  the  greatest  benefit  often  ensues  from 
directing  the  attention  of  the  parents,  or  of  those  interested  in  them,  to  the  importance  of 
warm  clothing,  regular  exercise  in  the  fresh  air  (or  change  of  air  in  some  instances), 
good  nourishing  diet,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  milk  and  eggs,  cod  liver  oil,  and  tonics^ 
especially  quinine.  Such  cases  are  often  tedious,  but  seldom  fail  to  yield,  in  a  manked 
manner,  to  constitutional  treatment  of  this  kind  when  efficiently  and  perBistently 
followed  out. 

Some  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  what  is  the  colour  most  agreeable  to  or  most 
adapted  for  weak  eyes,  or  those  which  are  unable  to  bear  the  light  Slate  colour  and 
green  are  the  favourites,  and  at  the  present  time  a  preference  seems  to  be  given  to  the 
former  in  the  construction  of  wards  or  hospitals  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of 
ophthalmic  disease.  Shades  also  are  made  now  of  this  coloar.  They  may  be  easily 
manufactured  from  card-board  or  calico,  both  of  which  materials  may  be  obtained  of  a 
slate  colour,  at  almost  any  place. 

It  is  a  point  to  be  recollected  in  the  treatment  and  management  of  diseases  of  the  eyot 
especially  of  those  accompanied  with  a  discharge  of  matter,  that  this  matter  is  some- 
times capable  of  communicating  the  disease  to  the  sound  eye  of  a  healthy  person,  hence 
the  utmost  oaution  is  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  towels,  sponges,  &c,  in  the  sick- 
room. Instead  of  using  a  sponge  at  all,  it  is  perhaps  bette  r  to  employ  cotton  wool  or 
fine  tow,  or  a  syringe,  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  the  eye,  and  of  ridding  it  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  mattery  discharge  which  takes  place.  The  advantage  of  using  wool  or  tow 
is,  that  each  piece  Can  be  thrown  away  or  burnt  after  use,  whereas  a  sponge  is  valuable 
and  is  kept  carefully  by  the  nurse,  and  may  be  used  in  other  cases.  A  syringe  is  pecu- 
liarly valuable,  and  indeed  quite  indispensable  for  those  cases,  occurring  so  frequently 
in  children,  where  purulent  matter  collects  under,  and  is  retained  within  the  eych'ds. 
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It  is  6«ire  to  do  mischief,  and  to  destroy  the  textures  of  the  eye,  unless  it  be  carefully 
and  regularly  removed  by  syringing  the  eye,  either  with  warm  water  or  milk  and  water, 
or  with  a  weak  solution  of  alum  and  water,  or  some  other  astringent  solution,  whidi 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  medical  man.  It  is  well  worth  knowing  that  an  eye  or  eyes 
may  often  be  sared  from  untimely  destruction,  owing  to  the  care,  skill,  and  regularity 
shown  by  the  nurse  in  attending  to  this  apparently  simple  procedure.  After  each  time 
of  syringing,  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  should  be  placed  over  the  closed  eyelids^  and  retained 
in  its  place  by  being  bound  round  the  head,  either  with  a  very  light  silk  handicerchief,. 
or  a  turn  of  a  bandage. 

When  the  eyelids,  as  often  happens,  not  only  in  eye  disease  but  in  ferert^  aud  other 
acute  diseases,  are  glued  together  at  their  margins,  so  that  the  patient  is  unable  ta 
open  or  separate  them,  they  should  be  frequently  bathed  with  tepid  water,  or  milk  and 
water,  till  they  can  be  easily  separated,  and  then  the  edges  should  be  smeared  gently 
with  a  little  simple  ointment  to  prevent  them  from  adhering  again.  When  a  case  of 
this  kind  has  been  neglected  for  some  time,  and  when  a  sort  of  milky  crust  has  formed 
owing  to  the  inflammatory  secretion  having  been  poured  out,  and  become  thickened 
and  hardened  upon  the  eyelids  and  cheeks,  frequent  poulticing  and  fomentations  should 
be  resorted  to  till  the  scabs  or  crusts  are  quite  softened,  and  can  be  removed  without 
hurting  the  patient. 

HOW  TO  PUT  DROPS  INTO  THE  EYE.— In  the  course  of  the  treatment  of 
many  eye  diseases,  it  is  necessary  to  drop  certain  solutions  into  the  eye  with  the  view 
of  prodacing  different  effects.  The  object  may  be  merely  to  allay  pain,  or  to  contract,  or 
dilate  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  check  discharge  from  the  surface 
of  the  lining  membrane,  or  to  promote  the  healing  of  ulcers.  In  any  case  the  method 
of  procedure  is  the  same,  and  is  perfectly  simple.  A  quill  with  the  end  cut  off  is  to  be 
dipped  in  the  solution  till  it  contains  a  few  drops.  The  operator  then  gently  separates 
the  eyelids  with  the  two  fingers  of  bis  left  hand,  while  with  his  right  band  he  applies 
the  end  of  the  quill  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fluid  rapidly 
runs  along  and  diffuses  itself  over  the  surface  of  the  eye.  Various  kinds  of  eye  douches 
are  in  use  for  the  application  of  solutions  of  different  kinds  to  the  eye.  They  are  so 
numerous  that  none  requires  any  special  description,  and  they  may  be  had  at  the  dif- 
ferent instrument  makers. 

Pain  in  the  eye,  either  from  disease,  from  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  it,  or  from 
application  of  strong  medicated  solutions,  or  caustics,  may  be  very  much  relieved  by 
poppy -head  fomentations,  or  by  fomenting  with  warm  water,  to  which  a  little  laudanum 
has  been  added. 

It  is  well  known  that  blisters  applied  to  the  temples,  behind  the  ears,  or  even  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  and  between  the  shoulders,  have  an  effect,  not  only  in  relieving  the  pain, 
but  in  promoting  the  cure  of  certain  diseases  of  the  eye.  One  of  the  readiest  and  at  the 
same  time,  most  effectual  methods  of  applying  a  blister  with  this  view,  is  to  soak  a  few 
threads  in  blistering  fluid  and  lay  them  behind  the  ear.  They  can  be  frequently  re- 
newed or  not,  according  to  the  effect  it  is  desired  to  produce. 

After  certain  operations  upon  the  eye  for  extraction  of  cataract,  &9.,  the  greatest  care 
and  caution  is  sometimes  required  on  the  part  of  a  nurse  to  prevent  the  patient  from 
making  any  sudden  strain  or  exertion,  the  consequences  of  which  might  easily  ba  to 
expel  the  whole  contents  of  the  eye  through  the  hole  made  during  the  operation,  by 
which  accident,  of  course,  sight  is  completely  lost.  After  such  operations  the  eye  is 
carefully  protected,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  medical  man ;  still,  with  some  patients, 
and  more  especially  with  those  who  have  had  chloroform,  and  who  may  not  entirely  re- 
cover from  the  effects  of  it  for  some  time,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  watch  them 
most  assiduously,  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe. 

m 
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It  ahoald  be  kiiairu  tbit  tlio  feclmg  af  &  foreign  bodj  bdag  pTBunt  id  the  eye,  u  cot 
stwaji  a  lure  indication  tliat  auL-li  is  actaally  the  cms,  bnt  U  often  one  of  the  precnr- 
Bury  symptom!  of  infiammation  ol  llie  organ. 

PaiianM  (rcquently  complnin  tbat  tha;  fteo  floatiog  befbra  tbem  black  ipocki  like 

flies,  wbea  tbey  look  at  any  object,  and  the;  sra  natnratly  Tecy  macfa  alarmed  and  ap- 

piebeneire  oC  incipient  discaas  of  (bo  eye ;  it  in  well,  thoreTore,  to  remember  that  Iheie 

mi^  bo,  «nd  are  frequently  the  conseqaence  of  indigestion,  or  of  eailM  other  fuoctioual 

^,        dfltakbuce  of  the  system.    They  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  aa  in  any  decree  ■eriona  if 

L     llkqi  float  oi  moTo  aboat  when  Che  eye  is  fixed  iteadily  npon  any  object ;  a  peruitent 

^k-Mwk  epot,  honerer,  nhich  steadily  reoiaius  and  does  not  leare  the  apot  apon  which 
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